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The ne to the Acteſſion of the Illuſtrious OY bebe 


wick-Hanov ER, now reigning, 
five Years. 


containing the TranſaQions of ASS: | 


WILLIAM III. and MARY 
A. D. 


URING the gteateſt of the 

D ceding reign, the En iſh has, te 5c 
ſpea kable of” beheld het religion 
brought v6 f the brink of ruin, and the papal fee 
on the point of re- aſſuming her antient tyrannic 
ſway over both church and ſtate in theſe kingdoms. 
The Reformation, which had been ſealed with the 
blood of fo many martyrs for the true faith, was 

about to be overturned, and the rights and privi- 
leges of the people annihilated. The land of i 
— was going to be reduced to an iſland of ſlaves. 
Defpotic rule was to lord it over the laws of the 
country, and the lives and 22 ies of thouſands 
were to be at the mercy of arbitrary power, ſup- 
ported by the unnatural. and execrable doctrine of 
paffive obedience and non · reſiſtanoe. Such was the 
ſituation of the Engl iſh nation, when James II. un- 
able to withſtand t r ult refentments of an injured 
people, and loſt to all fpirit but that of enthuſiaſtic 
DIgotry, A abdicated a throne he had ſo unworthily 


The Revolution then mn with juſtice, be term- 
ed the epoeha of true Engliſh liberty. The nation, 
repreſented, by its. ——.— (or what is the ſame, 
a frea convention of its eſtates) fixed the long con- 
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the ſubject; and having preſcribed to the printe of 
Orange the conditions on which he was to reign, © 
choſe him for their ſoverei 
ſort Mary, the daughter of their late king. From 
7 time _— prince 4 8 by by thegreat- 
eſt part urope As t England, 
by the name of William III. and the Delivever of 
this nation. 

There were, however, a party in the nation, who 
viewed things in a different light, and could by no 
means be broughttoapprovethe newſetrlement: theſe 
exerted their utmoſt endeavours from the beginning 
to overturn it. The reader will ri poſe that 
the papiſts made the bulk of this party. They had 
indeed very ſubſtantial reaſons to diflike the 2 
lution; but to theſe alſo were joined ſeveral 
ants, who, either from the impreſſions of the 
late dottrine of 
could not bring 


neceſſity and e: y of an inte 
ſerve them a free people, and glad 
prince of in the ty of à mediator, or 


by no means hear of his being made king, to 


tgſted limits of royal prerogative, and the rights of 


prejudice of hereditary indefeaſible right, and tte 
7 dire& 


jointly with his conl-" - 


: 


ff 


Cs 


paſſrve obedience and dancer, | 
themſelves to think it lawful to re- 


Git James, or who, though they acknowleged the 


to pr. 
accepted the 


even as regent in the name of king James, would 0 


direct lineal ſucceſſon. The more violent of 
theſe were named Jacobites, the others Nonju- 
rors, from their refuſing to take the oaths to the 
preſent government. Thus the Revolution, not- 
withſtanding it had been the means of happily pre- 
ſerving the proteſtant religion, and re laws and li- 


many enemies to encounter, who were engaged in 
continual plots to annoy and ſubvert it. 
King William began his reign by a proclamation, 
confirming all proteſtants in the offices which they 
enjoyed, on the firſt day of December. His next 
ſtep was to ſertle his privy-council * ; after which, 
on the twenty-third of February, he gave the royal 
aſſent to a bill to . remove and prevent all queſtions 
and e the aſſembling and ſitting 
Ibis preſent parlament: by which actithe con? 
= >»Fention, which had ſettled the crown on the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, was changed into a parlia- 
ment. His majeſty opened their ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the great 
confidence they had repoſed in him by chuling 
him to be their ſovereign, aſſuring them it ſhould 
be his ſtudy, to preſerve the good opinion they had 
conceived of his integtity. He laid before them 
the critical ſnuation of affairs in Europe, and in 
theſe kingdoms in particular; and concluded with 
earneſtly requeſting them to concur in the moſt 
ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for the welfare of the 
nation. Soon after the king ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe, informing them that he had received certain 
advice of James having let ſail from Breſt with-an 
armament to invade Ireland : whereupon both 
houſes came to a reſclution to aſſiſt his majeſty with 
their lives and forcunes : they voted à temporary 
aid of four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
to be levied by monthly aſſc iſment, and both houſes 
waited on the king to ſignify this their reſolution. 
This complacency however was far from being una- 
nimous in the paritament ; for ſeveral of the lords, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, had abſented them- 
ſelves from the aſſembly, rather than take the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy required. The non- 
Jurors among the prelates were, Sancrofr, archbi- 
thop of Canterbury; Turner, _— of Ely ; Ken, 
of Bath and Wells; White, of Peterborough ; Lake, 
of Chicheſter, Lloyd, of Norwich ; Thomas, of 
Worcelter; and Frampton, of Glouceſter : of whom 
the four firſt had been impriſoned in the Tower by 
JM king James. The temporal peers who refuſed 
= the, oaths, were, the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl 
of Clarendon, Litchficld, Exeter, Yarmouth, and 
Stafford, with the lords Griffin and Stawel. 


1 


. 1 
* 


2 The triends-of the late king began allo to ſtir 
= already againſt the new government; and ſeveral 
1 gentlemen. ot condition of the Scottiſh nation in 
A England were apprehended for treaſonable practi- 
2 ces, and ſent to the Tower. The commons, in- 


formed of theſe commotions, as likewiſe that the 
-Scottiſh regiment of Dumbarton had mutinied, and 

= . declared for James (though preſently after quelled) 
„ 1mpowered the king to diſpenſe with the Habeas 


berties of the kingdom, had from irs beginning 1 
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Corpus act till the ſeventeenth of April following | 
This was done with a view for the more effectual 


A. D. 1689. 


ſecuring all diſturbers of the public peace; but was 
certainly a great ſtretch of confidence, and gave 
ſuch a power fe princes ought to be truſted with. 
They alſo brought in a bill tor puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion, which in a little time paſſed both 
touſes, and received the royal aſſent. 

On the eleyenth of April 1689, the king and 
queen were ſolemnly crowned by the biſhop of 
London, who officiated, at the king's deſire, in the 
room of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a declared 
malcontent. The king now made a thorough 
change about court. Seyeral who had been driven 
from their. poſts by the late adminiſtration, were 
now reſtored with ſignal marks cf honour and fa- 
vour. The papiſts, who had fo lately carried all. 
before them, were now forced to give way to their 
more ſucceſsfu} adverſaries: the laws againſt the 
former were renewed and ſtrengthened, while all 
ſuch who had been in any manner inſtrumental in 
effecting the Revolution, were rewarded in propor- 
tion to their ſervices. Among the reſt, Charles 
Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, was made duke of 


Bolton; William Bentinck, eſq. carl of Portland; 


Ralph lord Montagu, earl of Montagu; and John 
lord Churchill, earl of Marlborough. The earls 
of Nottingham and Shrewſbury were appoint- 
ed ſecretaries of ſtate; the marquis of Hali- 
fax, privy-ſeal; the earl of Danby, preſident of 
the council; D'Auverquerque, a Dutch gentle- 
man, who with Bentinck and Zuyleſtein had ac- 
companied the king from Holland, was made maſ- 
ter of the horſe, Zuyleſtein of the robes, and 
Schomberg of the ordnance : this latter was, not 
long after, made a duke, as was the earl of Danby 
marquis of Carmarthen, and admiral Herbert earl 
of Torrington. Laſtly, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who 
came over with his majeſty as his chaplain when 
prince, was, upon the death of Dr. Seth Ward, 
advanced to the, biſhopric of Saliſbusy. In fine, 


not one of the king's friends found themſelves for- 


gotten or neglected in this diſtribution of royal fa- 
vour : and that even the meaneſt of his ſubjects 
might receive a benefic from his acceſſion, and be 
thereby the more attached to his perſon and go 
vernment, he about this time recommended to the 
parliament (who readily acquieſged in his deſire) 
the abolition of the hearth money tax, which he 
underſtood was a grievous impoſition upon the 
cople. This was certainly.a very politic meaſure, 
2 — more Mao any Woo to gain the 
affections of the populace to their new ſovereign. 
The king was naturally biaſſed to Calviniſm, 
and a declared enemy to perſecution. He had 
been conſiderably cooled in his regard for the | 
church of England, by the oppoſition he had met 
with from ſome of the members, eſpecially the bi- 
ſhops, who had, by theit refuſal to take the cache, f 
and withdrawing from the parliament, openly diſ- © 
owned his authority, and ſhewn their averſion to 
his government. He therefore reſolved to mortify 
the church, by admitting the proteſtant diſſenters 
to a ſhare in poſts under the government; by which 
means he could at the ſame time oblige many of 
his friends. With this view he propoſed to his par- 


— 


The council was compoſed of the following perſons : the 
prigce of Denmark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
ot London, the duke of Norfolk, the marquiſſes of Halifax 


Nottingham ; the viſcounts Falconbrid L Mordaunt, New- 
port, Lumley; the lords Wharton, ontagu, Delamere, 
Churchill; ir Robert Howard, fir Henry Capel, fir John 


and Wincheſter; the earls of Danby, Lindſey, Oxford, Shrewſ- | Lowther ; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sidney, Mr. Powle, Mr. Ruſ- 


Macclesfield, 


bury, Dorſet and Middleſex, Bedford, Bath, 
: JILL 3 


3. 1 


ſel, Mr. Boſcawen, and Mr. Hambden. { ; 
| - liament 
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liament the abrogating the old, and appointing 
new oaths ; by which the ſacramental teſt might 
be declared unneceilary in rendering any perſon, be- 
ing a proteſtant, capable of enjoying any office or 
employ. The commons were complailant enough 
to frame a bill agreeable to his majeſty's intentions, 
but it was rejected by a great majority in the houſe 
of lords. Another bill for the tame purpole, but 
expreſſed in different terms, was propoſed by the 
king's direction, and met with the ſame fate, tho' 
in both calcs about ſix or ſeven lords proteſted 
againſt the reſolution of the houle. 

The warmth the king diſcovered in favour of the 
diſſenters on this occaſion, greatly excited the jea- 
louſy of the churchmen. William would gladly 
have compromiſed the matter, by excuſing the non- 
juring clergy from taking the oaths to the govern- 
ment, provided the churchmen would have agreed 
to diſpenſe with the ſacramental teſt in favour of 
the preſbyterians; but this propolal was rejected 
with ſome warmth by the high- flying clergy; and 
they reſolved that all nonjuring clergy ſhould be 
obliged to take the oaths, or ſuffer ſuſpenſion. At- 
ter a long and warm debate in parliament, this 
point was carried, and all the indulgence that could 
be obtained was a clauſe, wg king to 
grant to any twelve clergymen who ſhould be de- 
prived in virtue of this act, a third part of their 
benefices during pleaſure. 


Thus the antient oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


macy were abrogated, the declaration of paſſive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance, in the act of unifor- 
mity, was repealed, and the new oath reduced to 
its former ſimplicity, of ſwearing to bear faith and 
true allegiance to the ſovereign. The clergy were re- 
quired to take the oaths before the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, on pain of being ſuſpended for ſix months, 
and of being entirely deprived of all their eccleſi- 
aſtical promotions, in caſe they did not take them 
before the expiration of that term. Several com- 
plied with the times; as the earl of Nottingham, 
who was made ſecretary of ſtate, and Dr. Sherlock, 
who after the victory of the Boyne acknowledged 
their majeſties title, and was made dean of St. 
Paul's : but many adhered to their old principles, 
which chriſtian charity and candour would have 
obliged us to have excuſed, had they not inſtigat- 
ed them to continual plots and conſpiracies againſt 
the government. Thoſe indeed who did comply, 
made uſe of ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as 
left them open to much ceature, as if they had 


Act of Loleration to this day. 


WILLIAM II. and MARY II. ; 


made their conſciences ſubſervient to their tempo- 
ral intereſts. 

Though the king had been diſappointed in his 
deſign ot repealing the ſacramental teſt, yet he re - 
ſolved to indulge the difſenters with a toleration ; 
and a bill for this purpoſe being preſented by the 
car] of Nottingham, was with tome difficulty paſ- 
ſed into a law, under the title of An Act for ex- 
empting their Majeſties Proteſtant Subjects diſſent- 
ing from the Church of England, from the Penal- 
tics of certain Laws; which is commonly called the 

Theſe matters ſettled, the legiſlature next took 
under their conſideration the ſettlement of a reve- 
nue for the ſupport of the government. It muſt 
be obſerved, that before the Revolution, the 
whole ſtanding income of the ſtate was in the 
power and dilpoſal of the king, and was called the 
revenue of the crown. This had given occaſion to 
many notorious embezzlements ; and it was found, 
upon inquiſition into this affair, that ſince the to- 
leration, prodigious ſums had been ſunk, without 
being applied to the uſes for which they were 
granted. Effectually to prevent ſuch ſhametul miſ- 
applications in future, the parliament now viſely 
reiolved to allot a ſeparate income for the mainte- 
nance of the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of 
his dignity, which is now called the Civil Liſt, and 
to put the reſt of the public revenues entirely un- 
der the command of the parliament. It was alſo 
determined that theſe ſums ſhould be granted only 
from year to year, or at moſt for a very ſhort term. 
This was an expedient of the Whigs, who thought 
it the moſt effectual way to render the king depen- 
dent . his parliament, and engage him to merit 
their affection and compliance, by every act of z 
Juſt or popular adminiſtration. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that this appropriation of the revenue was of 
infinite advantage to the public, and the greateſt 
bulwark imaginable to the liberties of the people, 
who were now no longer under apprehenſion of 
ſeeing the aids they granted laviſhed at che will of 
their ſovereign, in articles of profuſion, or applied 
to the nefarious purpoſe of ſupporting armies, to 
v_ from the generous donors their invaluable pri- 
vileges . | | 

The civil liſt was now ſettled at fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, chargeable with the appoint- 
ments of the queen-dowager, the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, the judges, and marechal duke 
Schomberg, to whom the parliament, as a reward 


The annual revenue, clear of all charges in the collection, 
at the time of king James Il's abdication, was as follows: 
1. Tonnage and poundage, with the wood-farm, 


coal- farm, and ſalt- farm — - 600,000 
2. The hereditary and temporary exciſe, with 

the additional nine-pence for the year, ending 

June 24, 1689 - - - 666,383 
3. Hearth-money - - - 245,000 
4. Poſt-office - - - 65,000 
5. Wine-licences - - - 10,000 
6, Impoſition oa wine and vinegar, granted for 

eight years, ending June 24, 1693 - 172,901 
7. The impohtion on tobacco and ſu - 143,861 


ar 

8, — impoſition on Fresch linen, — and 
{i - - - 

9. The ſmall branches (which before the crown- 
lands were ſold, amounted to 130,000 l.) 


93,710 


60,000 


Total neat revenue of the crown 2,051,855 


119 


C 


Annual diſburſements for the public ſervices, during king 
James II's reign. 
1. Maintenance of ſeamen, and proviſion of na- 


val ſtores — - - - 300,000 

2. Ordinary of the navy and ordnance  - 50,000 
3. Guards and other diſciplined troops - 200,000 
4+ Garriſons, contingencies, &c. - 50,000 
Total expence 600,000 

This being deducted out of the whole revenue, there re- 
mained for the civil liſt 1,461,835 l. a ſam which rendered 
him independent of his parliameat, enabled him to maintain a 


numerous army, and might have been ſufficient, had' he 
conducted his ſcheme with common prudence, to effect his 
wicked defign of enſlaving the nation. Hence appears the ne · 
ceflity of limiting the grant of the public revenue to a ſhort 
term, of appropriating certain ſums to particular purpoſes, and - 
of ſubmitting the application of thoſe ſums to che inſpection 
and diſcuſſion of parliamenc. See Tindal's Contin. of Rapin. 


for 
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for his eminent ſervices, had already granted one 
hundred thouſand pounds. The commons alſo 
voted that one thouſand pounds ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſupport of the crown in the time of 


peace F. | ; : 
The king was not a little piqued at the Whigs 


for this meaſure, which he conſidered as a mark 


of their diffidence, by which he was diſtinguiſhed 


from his predeceſſors, and thought it an un- 
grateful return for the ſervices he had done to the 


nation. An incident followed upon this, which 


contributed not a little to increaſe his jealouſy of 
that party. They introduced a bill into the houſe 
for regulating the militia in ſuch a manner as would 
have rendered it in a great meaſure independent of 
the king, and of the lieutenants of counties appoint- 
ed by him. The bill however was thrown out by 
the peers, but the king deeply reſented the at- 
tempt. The Tories failed not to take the advan- 
tage of this diſpoſition in their ſovereign, and by 
the mouth of the earl of Nottingham, made his 


majeſty warm tenders of their ſervices ; but took 


occaſion at the ſame time to inſinuate, that as they 
were in danger of being proſecuted for their mea- 
ſures during the late reign, they found their hands 
tied, and durſt not exert themſelves ſo vigorouſly 
as they could wiſh, and intended for the preſerva- 
tion and dignity of the prerogatives of the crown, 


through the fear of calling down upon themſelves 


the reſentment of their avowed enemies. William 


ſwallowed the bait thus artfully thrown out for 


him; he reſolved to put theſe new friends in a 
condition to make head againſt the Whig party, 
from whom he began to think himſelf in danger of 
being enſlaved, or at beſt reduced only to the ſha- 
dow of a monarch. Accordingly, he ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe by Mr. Hampden, expreſſing 
<« his earneſt deſire that they would prepare a bill 
of indemnity, with ſuch exceptions only as to them 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary, for the vindication of pub- 


lic juſtice, the ſafety of him and his conſort, and 


the ſettlement and welfare of the nation.” The 
two houſes thought fit to preſent an addreſs of 
thanks to his majeſty for this inſtance of his lenity 
and humanity. But the Whigs, who ſaw plainly 
that the Tories wantedto introduce themſelves again 
into the management of affairs, reſolved to baffle 
their deſign, and ſtill keep them in ſubjection. 
Accordingly, they threw ſo many obſtacles in the 
way of this bill during its dependence, that it 


could not be brought to a concluſion before the 


end of the ſeſſion 4. 

The next object which engroſſed the attention 
of the parliament, was an act for ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, agreeable to a former reſolu- 
tion of the houſe, when only a convention. A 
bill for this purpoſe was brought into the houſe, 
with a clauſe dilabling papiſts from ſucceeding to 
the crown. When this bill was carried up to the 


lords, they added the words, or ſuch as ſhould 
marry papiſts, abſolving the ſubject in that caſe 


OF ENGLAND. 
| from allegiance. At the ſame time the biſhop of 
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Saliſbury (Burnet) by his majeſty's directions, mov- 
ed that the princeſs Sophia, ducheſs of Hanover, 
and her poſterity, might be named next in the ſuc- 
ceſſion, failing iſſue to the king and Anne princeſs 
of Denmark. The bill thus amended, was ſent 
down again to the commons, where it occaſioned 
great debates, the latter refuſing to aſſent to the 
lords proviſo. The Tories were remarkably ſtre- 
nuous in their oppoſition, and, what may ſeem 
ſomewhat extraordinary, were joined by ſeveral 
who paſſed for Whigs, but who were, in ſecret, of 
republican principles, and hoped, that in caſe of 
the death of the king and queen, and the princeſs 
Anne, the monarchy of England might be eaſily 
extinguiſhed, and a commonwealth eſtabliſhed. 
The Tories were actuated by motives that would 
- Ap en ann to mention, from their obviouſ- 
neſs. 

The king, who had greatly at heart the effectual 
ſettling the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, left no 
endeavours untried to induce the lower houſe to 
agree with the lords. He declared in council that 
the queen, and both the prince and princeſs of 
Denmark, wiſhed the ſucceſſion to be lettled after 
the manner propoſed : but all his efforts for the 
preſent proved ineffectual, and the bill was drop- 
ped. Indeed it ſeemed to be in ſome manner ren- 
dered leſs neceſſary, by the delivery of the princeſs 
Anne, on the twenty-ſeventh day of July, of a 
ſon, who was chriſtened by the name of William, 
and was ſoon after created duke of Glouceſter. 
After this there were debates in the houſe of com- 
mons about ſettling a revenue on the princeſs Anne; 
it was propoſed that her income might be advanced 
from thirty thouſand pounds (which was what the 
king allowed her) to ſeventy thouſand pounds. 
The court ſeemed inclined to have this matter left 
to his majeſty's diſcretion; but the princeſs and 
her friends were for a fixed ſettlement, which was 
carried in the houſe; and this affair is thought to 
have been the occaſion of the difference between 
the queen and the princeſs her ſiſter, which conti- 
nued till the death of the former J. 

On the ſixteenth of December the king paſſed 
the bill of rights and ſucceſſion, agreeable to the 
declaration of rights when their majeſties accepted 
the crown, with the addition of a remarkable 
clauſe 5 for excluding papiſts, and perſons marry- 
ing papiſts, for ever from the crown of England. 

William, who yielded to few princes in political 
abilities, and who was well acquainted with the ge- 
nius of the people he had been called to govern, 
knew that the moſt effectual way to preſerve peace 
at home, was to find his ſubjects employment 
abroad. The great ſcheme which he had formed, 
when only Stadtholder, of a confederacy againſt 
France, began about this time to take effect. The 
princes of the empire aſſembled at the diet of Ra- 
tiſbon earneſtly importuned the emperor Leopold 


to declare war againſt the French king, who had 


:  ® See Proceedings Houſe of Lords, ii. 305. April 27. 

+ Proceedings Houſe of Commons, April 28, ii. 278. 

t Proceedings Houſe of Lords, i. 355. Burnet. 

See Conduct of Sarah Ducheſs of „ « 30. 
F It may not be amiſs to tranſcribe this clauſe for the infor- 
mation of the reader. It enacts, That the kings and queens 
of England ſhould be obliged, at their coming to the crown, 

to take the teſt in the firſt parliament that ſhould be called at 


the — of their reign ; and that if any king or queen of 


England ſhould embrace the Roman catholic * or marry 


with a Roman catholic prince or princeſs, their ſubjects ſhould 
be abſolved of their allegiance, and that the crown and go- 
vernment of theſe realms ſhould from time to time deſcend to, 
and be enjoyed by ſuch perſons, being proteſtants, as ſhould 
have inherited the ſame, in caſe the ſaid perſons ſo reconciled 
to the church of Rome, or marrying a papiſt as aforeſaid, were 
naturally dead.” : 


in 


A. D. 1689. 


in numberleſs inſtances broke the ſeveral treaties he | 


had made with the German potentates, and had, 
without any provocation, . invaded their countries, 
and ſhewn a ſettled deſign of making himſelf the 
maſter, or rather the tyrant, of all Chriſtendom. 
The States-General iſſued a declaration againſt 
Lewis as the common enemy, as did alſo the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg; and the marquis de Caſtanaga, 
governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in anſwer to 
Lewis, who had declared war againſt his maſter 
the emperor, entered into an alliance offenſive and 
defenſive with the States-general, binding the con- 
tracting parties to co-operate with their whole 
powers againſt France and her allies. William, 
who was ſtrongly preſſed to join this confederacy 
in the quality of king of England, and who wiſhed 
for nothing more heartily, found no great difficul- 
ty in perſuading the Engliſh to unſheath the ſword 
againſt their old enemies and rivals; and after the 
proper ſteps taken for that purpoſe by both houſes, 
who joined in a dutiful addreſs to his majeſty, de- 
firing him to take ſuch meaſures as would be ſut- 
ficient to reduce the French king to ſuch a condi- 
tion, that it ſhould not be in his power to violate 
the peace of Chriſtendom, nor prejudice the trade 
and proſperity of England; and aſſuring his ma- 
zeſty, that he might depend on the aſſiſtance of 
his parliament therein; the king, on the ſeventh 
of May this year (1689) declared war againſt the 
French monarch. This declaration was drawn up 
by the maſterly pen of Somers, afterwards lord- 
chancellor. Lewis is therein charged with hay- 
ing unjuſtly invaded the territories of the emperor, 
and denounced war againſt the allies of England, 
in violation of the treaties concluded under the 
guaranty of the Engliſh crown; of having en- 
croached upon the fiſhery of Newfoundland, in- 
vaded the Caribbee iſlands, forcibly ſeized the pro- 
vince of New-York and Hudſon's-bay, countenan- 
ced the ſeizure of Engliſh ſhips by French priva- 
teers, prohibited the importation of Engliſh ma- 
nufactures, diſputed the right of the flag, perſe- 
cuted many Engliſh ſubjects on pretence of reli- 
gion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of 
nations, and ſent an armament to Ireland, in ſup- 
port of the rebels in that kingdom.” 

Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the re- 
volution in England, I ſhall now briefly relate the 
ſteps taken in Scotland, in conſequence of this in- 
tereſting event. When we reflect upon the miſer- 
able ſtate under which the Scots had groaned dur- 
ing the two laſt reigns, it will afford no matter of 
ſurprize to ſee that people eagerly concurring in 
the meaſures of their ſiſter nation to throw off the 
yoke of tyranny and ſuperſtition, and exerting all 
their efforts towards the eſtabliſhment of William 


on the throne of their kingdom. TR 
William, on his being acknowleged king of 
England, had written a 
Scotland ſuitable to the ſubject; in conſequence 
of which they aſſembled in convention on the 
fourteenth day of March, 1689, and ſpeedily a- 
greed in voting, That king James VII.“ by 
having aſſumed an arbitrary and * power, 
and exerciſing it to the ſubverſion of the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the laws and liberties of the na- 
tion, had forfeited the right of the crown (of Scot- 


etter to the eſtates of | 
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land) and the throne was become vacant.” This 
vote was inſtantly paſſed into a law, by the title of 
An Act for ſettling the Crown of Scotland upon the 
King and Queen of England; purſuant to which 
their majeſties were ſolemnly proclaimed king and 
queen of Scotland, on the eleventh day ot April, 
the day of their coronation in England +. 

Soon after the earl of Argyle, and three other 
members of the convention, were ſent as commiſ- 
ſioners from the Scottiſh nation, to make a ſolemn. 
tender of the crown of that realm, which was 
done on May 11, their majeſties being ſeated on a 
throne under a rich canopy, in the Banqueting- 
houſe, Whitehall. In the mean time, the eſtates 
publiſhed a proclamation, “ forbidding all perſons 
to acknowlege, obey, aſſiſt, or correſpond with 
the late king James; or by word, writing, or ſer- 
mon, to diſpute or diſowa the royal authority of 
king William and queen Mary, or to miſconſtrue 
the proceedings of the eſtates, with regard to the 
tranſactions of the government, on pain of the ſe- 
vereſt penalties.” Then having ſettled other mat- 
ters, they appointed a committee to take care of 
the public peace, and adjourned for a ſhort time. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Scottiſh biſhops 
had publiſhed an abhorrence of the prince of 
Orange's expedition; and the epiſcopal party in 
general in that kingdom, who had been mere crea- 
tures of the court, and violent oppoſers of the preſ- 
byterian faction, adhered firmly to king James: 
but immediately on the ſucceſs of William, and his 
declaration in favour of Scotland, the preſbyteri- 
ans had begun to lift up their heads, and to inſult 
their late perſecutors in their tutn : and now the 
meeting of the eſtates was, by a commiſſion from 
their majeſties to the duke of Hamilton, as preſi- 
dent, turned into a parliament, whoſe firſt ſtep 
was to aboliſh prelacy once more, as contrary to 
the inclinations of the generality of the people, to 
which the king aſſented: but ſeveral violent dif- 
putes ariſing in the Scottiſh parliament (which 
more properly belong to the hiſtory of that country 
than the preſent work) their church was left without 
any ſettled form of government; for though hie- 
farchy was aboliſhed, the preſbyterian diſcipline 
was not yet eſtabliſhed, and eccleſiaſtical affairs 
were occaſionally regulated by the privy-countil, 
which, by a ftrange contradiction, acted in vir- 


tue of the act of ſupremacy, which, according 


to the claim of rights, was thought to have been 
repealed 4. | 
It muſt not be underſtood, however, as if th 
Revolution took place in Scotland without any op- 
poſition. The duke of Gordon maintained the 
caſtle of Edinburgh for his old maſter; but as he 
had neglected to lay in a proper ſtore of proviſions, 
he depended entirely on the citizens for ſubſiſt- 
ence. The partizans of James were headed by the 
earl of Balcarras, and Graham viſcount of Dundee, 
a brave and gallant officer, who aſſembled a body 
of Highlanders, and declared for the expelled mo- 
narch. Theſe efforts however proved ſhort-lived 
and unſucceſsful. The duke of Gordon, after 
ſuſtaining a vigorous ſiege from the citizens of 
Edinburgh, and the troops in the intereſt of king 
William, was obliged to ſurrender the caſtle of 
Edinburgh on the thirteenth of June, upon con- 


5 


* For ſo he was of Scotland, tho' only the ſecond of that name of England, 


t Burnet. Crawford. Rapin. 
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dition that he and the garriſon ſhould have their 
lives, liberties, and fortunes ſecured. The lord 
Dundee, after having been a ſhort time in arms, 
was defeated by lieutenant-general Mackay, who 
commanded their majeſties forces in Scotland, in 
an engagement at Killicranky, ſome few miles above 
Dunkeld, and loſt his life by a random ſhot. His 
death put an end to the whole enterprize; and the 
whole iſland of Great Britain was, before the end 
of this ſummer, reduced to the obedience of 1ts 
new ſovereign, and ſubmitted to his government. 
Diſmiſſing therefore the affairs of Scotland, let us 
next take a ſhort view of what paſſed in Ireland, 
which will naturally induce a relation of the pro- 
ceedings of the unfortunate James, after his abdi- 
cation. | | 

Ireland was far from following the example of 
Scotland ; and it was more than two years before 
that kingdom was entirely reduced to obedience. 
The earl of Tyrconnel, inviolably attached, both 
by gratitude and a parity ꝙ religious ſentiments, to 
the prince to whom he was indebted for his dig- 
nity and fortune, exerted himſelf in the moſt in- 
defatigable manner for his ſervice. From the firſt 
news of James's flight from England, he had ſe- 
cured the moſt important places in the kingdom, 
of which he had the government; and joining his 
natural hatted of the proteſtants to what he thought 
motives of policy and prudence, he had treated 
them in ſo rigorous a manner, that they were for- 
ced to retire to their brethren in the north, who 
ſeizing on Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſkilling, and 
Londonderry, declared for William and Mary. 
Tyrconnel, finding the ill effects of his cruelty, 
thought proper to temporize with king William; 
and icveral letters were, by his knowlege and pro- 
cure ment, ſent over to the Engliſh court, giving 
aſſurances that the earl was inclinable to treat and 
ſubmit. 

In the mean time, however, he ceaſed not to 
ſollicit James by leiter, in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner, to tranſport himſelf over to Ireland with a 
powerful body of troops, aſſuring him that ſuch a 
ſtep would effectually ſecure his intereſts in that 
kingdom, whereas a neglect or delay in following 
this advice muſt utterly ruin his affairs. James, 


on receiving theſe notices from his lieutenant, im- 


parted them to his good friend Lewis, and preſſed 
him for his aſſiſtance. Neither Lewis nor his mi- 
niſters had any great opinion of the ſucceſs of this 
expedition; but as his honour was concerned in 
ſupporting his unfortunate gueſt, it was reſolved 
to turniſh him with five thouland forces, under the 
command of M. de Lauſun, who were embarked 
in the fleet then lying at Breſt, conſiſting of four- 
teen ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, three fire-ſhips, 
and a proper number of tranſports. Lewis like- 
wiſe ſupplied him with arms for forty thouſand 
men more upon his arrival in Ireland, preſented 
him with a large ſum of money, ſuperb equipages, 
ſtore of plate, and every thing neceſſary for the 
camp and houſhold. At parting, he embraced 
him with great affection, making vle of this remark- 
able expreſſion : © Farewel, brother; the beſt thing 
I can wiſh you is, that I may never ſee you again.” 
Every neceſſary preparation being completed, 
James ſet fail from Breſt on the 3 of 
March, 1689, attended by the count d'Avaux, 
in quality of ambaſſador, and ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinction, as well Engliſh as French. On the 
= | 
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twenty-ſecond of the ſame month he arrived at Kin- 
ſale in Ireland, from whence he repaired in a few 
days to Cork, where he was received by the earl 
of Tyrconnel, who had collected an army of thirty 


thouſand foot and eight thouſand horle for his ſer- 
vice. James now acted with as little prudence and 


precaution as if he had no oppoſition to encounter, 


or as if, becauſe he had landed in Ireland, he was 
abſolute maſter of all the reſt of his dominions, So 
far was he from keeping well with, or endeavourin 
to conciliate the affections of the proteſtants, which 
in common reaſon and policy he ought to have done, 
that he gave conrinual proofs of his averſion to their 
ſect, and frequently puniſhed them with death on 
the molt trifling occaſions. One of the magiſtrates 
of Cork was executed by his orders, for having de- 
clared for the prince ot Orange. In fine, inſtead 
of ſeeking to win over his adverſaries by mildneſs 
and popularity, he only exaſperated them more 
deeply by his cruelty and arrogance; and thus by 
his own conduct effectually ruined his affairs, at the 
very time he flattered himſelf with their being in 
the moſt proſperous ſituation. 

From Cork James marched to Dublin; into which 
city he made a triumphal entry, being met at the 
caſtle- gate by a proceſſion of popiſh biſhops and 
prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, before 
which he kneeled down in public. Having aſſem- 
bled a council, he diſmiſſed the earl of Granard, 
the lord chief. juſtice Keating, and other pro- 
teſtants, who had adviſed Tyrconnel to acknow- 
lege the new government, and in their room placed 
Cartwright biſhop of Cheſter, lieutenant-colonel 
Dorrington, and count d'Avaux the French am- 
baſſador, and by degrees all the principal papiſts 
who had attended him in the expedition. He pub- 
liſhed indeed ſome proclamations, promiſing pro- 
tection to all his proteſtant ſubjects who ſhould pre- 
ſerve their loyalty : but theſe had ſo little faith in 
his promiſes, that they univerſally reſolved to ſtand 
on their defence. Another proclamation was iſſued 
by James for the meeting of the parliament on the 
ſeventh day of May at Dublin: at the ſame time, 
he created Tyrconnel a duke, and beſtowed the 
royal regiment on Dorrington, in the room of the 
duke of Ormond. 

The diſpoſition which the proteſtant natives of 
Ireland ſhewed to oppoſe the progreſs of James, 
who, after ſome reſiſtance, made himſelf maſter of 
Coleraine and Kilmore, made him reſolve to uſc 
thoſe in his power with redoubled ſeverity ; in which 
he was warmly ſeconded by the duke of Ty:connel, 
who ſeemed to have a more than ſavage thirſt after 
the blood of thofe poor wretches; numbers of 
whom, terrified with this. uſage, and alarmed by 
the report of a general maſſacre, intended to be per- 
petrated on all of their faith on a certain day ſaid to 
be already fixed, ſnut themſelves up in London- 
derry, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
in the north of Ireland, and ſent over to the govern- 
ment of England, imploring immediate aſſiſtance. 
They were accordingly ſupplied with fome arms 
and ammunition, bur did not receive any conſider- 
able reinforcements till the midgle cf April, when 
two regiments arrived in Loughtoyle, under the 
command of the colonels Cunningham and Richards. 
By this tune James was come almoſt in ſight of the 
town, with an army of about twenty thouſand men, 
reſolved to force the rebels, as he called them, out 


of their ſtrong hold; but he met with an oppuſit ion 
he 
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he little dreamt of, and which was chiefly 2 play upon the town, which in itſelf was but 


to the reſolution and bravery of one man, a pro- 
teſtant clergyman of Donaghmore, who had raiſed 
a regiment for the defence of himſelf and brethren, 
This man gave Lundy, the governor of London- 
derry, notice of the approach of James; upon which 
Lundy ſummoned a council of war, at which Cun- 
ningham and Richards, the two commanders lately 
arrived from England, aſſiſted; and they, either 
from diſaffection to the ſervice they were ſent up- 
on, or ignorance of the condition of the town, or 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, came to a reſo- 
lution that the place was not tenable; that it would 
be imprudent to land the regiments; and that the 
principal officers ſhould retire from the town, the 
inhabitants of which would receive the more fa- 
vourable conditions on account of their departure. 
They next diſpatched a letter to James, wich pro- 
poſals of a negotiation z and heutenant-general | 
Hamilton, who commanded in that prince's ſer- 
vice, undertook that the army ſhould not, during 


the time of the treaty, advance within tour miles, 
of the city. Mr. Walker, the clergyman already 


mentioned, hal in vain uled all his rhetoric to per- 
ſuade the Senor to take the field, and come to 
a general engagement. He was deaf to all his ar- 
guments, and liftened only to his on puſillanimous 
apprehenſions, which were greatly heightened when 
he found that James, diſregarding the promiſe that 
his general had made, was advancing at the head 
of his troops to the wall of the (o＋π n. The inha- 
bitants and ſoldicry in the place were ſo exaiperated 
at the cowardice of their governor and the two co- 
lonels, that they flew to arms, and would have 
made their lives pay the forfeit of their perfidy, 
had not the former kept himſelf concealed in his 
chamber, and the other two found means to make 
their eſcape on board their ſhips. In the mean 
time, however, major Baker, the deputy-governor, 
fired ſo warmly from the garriſon upon James and 
his troops, that the latter were obliged to retreat to 
St. John's town in ſome diforder. Walker and 
Baker made ule of this reſpite co preſs Lundy to 
exert himſelf as became a loyal ſubject and a good 
ſoldier, and to undertake the detence of the place : 
but ſuch was the governor's cowardice or treachery, 
that he abſolutely refuſed to have any thing to do 
with the government, and ſoon after made his 
eſcape in diſguiſe. He was afterwards ſeized in 
Scotland, from whence he was brought to London 
to anſwer for his conduct, together with Cunning- 
ham and Richards, and were all three diſmiſſed 
trom the ſervice : too ſlight a puniſhment for their 
treachery! 

After their departure, or rather deſertion, from 
the town, the inhabitants with one conſent beſtow- 
ed the government of the place on Mr. Walker and 
major Baker, who immediately prepared for a vi- 
gorous defencg, determined to bury themſelves be- 
neath the ruins of the place rather than ſurrender 
it to the enemy, in caſe the aſſiſtance they hoped 
trom England ſhould fail them. They formed 
the townſmen, amounting in all to ſeven thouſand 
men, into different regiments: they taught them 
the proper management of arms, the firing of can- 
non, and all the other manceuvres requiſite for 
their own defence, or the annoyance of the 
enemy. | 

Oa the twentieth of April the trenches were open- 


poorly fortified, having not above twenty pieces 
of cannon, and thoſe wretchedly mounted. Ne- 
vertheleſs the beſieged, animated by the example 
and ſpirited harangues of Mr. Walker in particu- 
lar, held out wich ſurpriſing reſolution, againſt ſa 
much ſuperior a force employed to reduce them. 
King James having returned to Dublin, to be pre- 
ſent at the opening of the. parliament he had con- 
vened, left the command of the army to the 
marquis de Roſene, the French general, a man of 
a more than ſavage haughtineſs and crucl:y of dii- 
poſition. Incenſed at the oppoſition he had met 
with from an handful of halt-ſtarved peaſants, as 
he ſtiled them in contempt, he vented his rage in 
the molt unmanly manner; and ſent to acquaint 
the beſieged, hat unleſs they inſtantly ſubmitted 
themſclves to their lawful to-creign, he would nor 
leave one ſtone upon another in the town, nor even 
an infant alive to carry the news of their deſtruc- 
tion. True courage always bears with contempt 
the empty bluſterings of arrogance and vanity : 
the governors and the garriſon anſwered his threats 
only by redoubling their noble reſiſtance, though 
their proviſions were now all expgnded, and they 
were reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of ſupport- 
ing life by eating the fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, ſalted hides, and every other kind of 
molt loathſome food; yet they kept up their cou- 
rage, and a proclamation was publ:ſhed, that no 
perſon, under pain of death, ſhould talk of ſurren- 
dering, | 

The French general, finding that his menaces 
had no effect on them, bethought himſclf of a 
icheme to enforce their compliance, that feemed 
rather the conception of an infernal fiend than of 
one inveſted with the character of a man. He ſcar 
detachments of his joldiers throughout the adjacent 
country, with orders to ſeize on all the proteſtants 
they could find, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 


to ſtrip them naked, and drive them in that con- 
dition under the walls of Londonderry. This or- 
der was executed with a brutality equal to that of 


the giver of it: upwards of four thouſand of theſe 


' Miſerable objects were thus expoſed naked to the 


view of the beſieged, who from their ramparts be- 
held, wirh an horror not to be deſcribed, the for- 
lorn firuation of their miſerable fellow - proteſtants, 


| many of whom were expiring every moment with 


fatigue, cold, hunger, and the ill uſage they had 
ſuſtained from their bloody perſecutors. This 
ſight however had a very different effect upon the 
garriſon to what Roſene had hoped: they felt deep 
compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of their brethren; but 
this compaſſion was mingled with ſuch an indigna- 
tion againſt the authors of this inhumanity, ſuch 
an apprehenſion of what would be their own fate, 
if they ſhould fall within his power, that they re- 
ſolved to periſh rather than ſubmit co the barbarian. 
Thinking themſelves no longer bound to obſerve 
the nicer rules of war, which had been ſo flagiti- 
ouſly violated by the foe, they errcted a gibbet on 

their walls, and ſent to acquaint the French gene- 
ral, that unleſs he immediately fer at liberty the 
proteſtants whom he had driven under their walls, 
they would hang all the priſoners they had taken 
in their ſallies during the fiege. Roſene, convin- 
ced by the whole of their behaviour that they would 


not fail to make good their threats, ordered the 


ed by king James's army, whole batteries began 
119 | 


proteſtants to be releaſed, after they had been de- 
D tained 
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rained three days without taſting food. Numbers 


of them died of famine and fatigue in their return 
to their habitations; and thoſe who ſurvived had 
the additional misfortune to find their houſes and 
effects moſtly plundered and deſtroyed by the rov- 
ing parties about the country, ſo that the greater 


| — of thoſe unfortunate people fell victims to the 
| 


oody malice of the popiſh foe. It is aſſerted that 
— was applied to by the biſhop of Meath to 
countermand this order given by Roſene, but with- 
out effect. Such, and others that we ſhall hereaf- 
ter ſee, were the expedients that infatuated prince 
made uſe of to regain the affection of his old fub- 


The garriſon of Londonderry was now reduced 
from ſeven thouſand men to five thouſand ſeven 
hundred ; and theſe were driven to ſuch extremity 


of diſtreſs, that they began to talk of preying up- 


on each other. At length, however, they receiv- 
ed the wiſhed-for ſuccour : major-general Kirk, 


the ſame who made himfelf ſo infamous under the 


late reign, and who had abandoned his former maſ — 
ter to be employed in the ſervice of king, Wil- 
ham, arrived in the Lough with a reinforcement 
of nine thouſand men; and being ordered to re- 
lieve the garriſon at all events, he ſent three fhips 


up the river laden with proviſions, under protec- 
tion of the Dartmouth frigate. The enemy, to 


prevent any ſhips from ſailing up to the town, had 


erected ſtrong batteries on both ſides the ſtream,. 


and had thrown a ſtrong boom acroſs its channel: 
one of the ſhips, however, taking advantage of a 
ſtrong gale of wind in her favour, advanced with 
Full fail, broke the enemy's boom ; and with them 
the other veſſels anchored in ſafety off the town, 


after having paſſed a moſt ſevere fire from the 


enemy's batteries. 
Inexpreſſible was the joy of the beſieged on this 
occaſion, and as great the diſcouragement of 
James's army, who now deſpairing of their ſuc- 
ceeding in their enterprize, abandoned the ſiege 


that very night (the thirty-firſt of July) and retir- 


d with the utmoſt precipitation, after having loſt 
t nine thouſand men in this fruitleſs attempt. 
Kirk next took poſſrſſion of the town, when Wal- 
ker was perſuaded by the inhabitants to paſs over 
to England with an addreſs of thanks to their ma- 
jeſties for their generous ſuccour. He was receiv- 
ed by the king and queen with that honour and 
reſpe& which was fo juſtly due to. his diſtinguiſhed 


valour . 


 Inniſkilling, another town in the north of Ireland, 


_ fignalized itſelf no leſs than Londonderry in the 


proteſtant cauſe : for, .upon notice that this latter 
had denied entrance to the Iriſh troops in James's 


ſervice, they reſolved not to admit any garriſon of 


his party; and having raiſed. a regiment of twelve 
companies, they ſhut their gates, and gave the 


. command of their town to Guſtavus Hamilton, a 


proteſtant officer of approved courage and con- 


duct; after which they proclaimed king William 
and queen Mary: and the lord Gilmoy, who had 


declared for James, and came with a ſtrong force 


to ſummon them to ſurrender, was, by the noble 


reſiſtance they made, obliged to quit the ſiege of 


the place, which he had formed : nor was this all : 
for the day before Londonderry was relieved, the 
brave Inniſkilliners advanced with their handful of 


—_—_—— 
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forces againſt fix thouſand Iriſh, whom they de- 
feated at a place called Newton-Butler, killing and 
drowning near three thouſand, with the loſs of on- 
ly about twenty killed, and fifry wounded, on their 
3 +, 

' The Iriſh parliament having met at Dublin on 
the day appointed by king James's proclamation, 
that monarch opened it by a ſpeech frem the throne, 
in which he cordially thanked them tor their zeal 
and loyalty; laviſhed the higheſt encomiums on the 
humanity and generoltty of his good brother and 
ally the king of France, manifeſted towards him- 
ſelt, his queen, and his fon, in affording them an 
alylum, after being expelled their lawful dominions, 
and having now enabled him to viſit that part of 
them in perſon; declared his fixed reſolve to 
eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, as the only certain 
method of ſecuring the welfare and happineſs of 
his people, of all denominations, whoſe common 

parent, he ſaid, he conſidered himſelf to be; and 

concluded with aſſuring both houſes of his hearty 

{ concurrence with them, in enacting ſuch laws as 

might tend to the tranquillity and good ſettlement 

of the kingdom. | 

It may eaſily be conjectured what a kind of par- 

hament this was, and what the nature of its tranſ- 

actions was likely to be. Every method had bcea 

uſed to fill the houſe of lords with popiſh peers, ſo 

that there were only four or five proteſtants of the 

temporal, and four of the ſpiritual lords among 

them: and the houſe of commons was ſo model- 

led, that there was hardly a member who deſerved 

the name of proteſtant. The reader therefore will 

not be ſurprized to find the parliament openly pro- 

feſſing itſelf a ſlave to the king's will, ſince that man 

was ſure to be looked on as factious, or rebelliouſly 

inclined, who ſhould dare to move any thing, after 

any favourite in the houſe had affirmed that it was 

contrary - to the king's pleaſure, Accordingly, 

James had no ſooner left the houſe, than the com- 

mons came to a reſolution to preſent an addreſs of 

thanks to his majeſty, and that the count d'Avaux 

ſhould be deſired to offer their grateful acknow- 

legements to the moſt Chriſtian king, for the friend- 

ly aſſiſtance he had given to their ſovereign. A 

| bill was next introduced to recognize James's title, 
and to expreſs their abhorrence of the prince of 
Orange's uſurpation, as well as of the diſloyalty 

and treaſonable conduct of the Engliſh. 

Next day, May 10, James publiſhed a declara- 
tion, addreſſed to all his loving ſubje&s in his 
kingdom of England. He there complained of the 
| many falſe and invidious reports which had been 

raiſed againſt his perſon and government ; inſiſted 
on his own impartiality in preferring his proteſtant 
ſubjects to places of truſt and profit ; his care in 
protecting them from their enemies, in redreſſing 
their grievances, and indulging them vith liberty 
of conſcience; promiſing that he would take no 
ſtep without the conſent and concurrenee of par- 
liament; offering a free and full pardon to all per- 
ſons who ſnould abandom his enemies, and join him 
in twenty-four days after his landing in Ireland; 
and charging all the blood that might be ſpilt, up- 
on thoſe who ſhould continue to perſevere in rebel - 
lion. 


But ſcarce was the ink dry on this paper, when 


James gave the world a convincing proof of the 
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degree of dependence to be placed on his promiſes 
and afurances, however ſolemnly urged ; for twe 
days only after the publiſhing of this declaration, 
a bill was brought into the houſe of commons by 
Nugent, lord chief-juſtice of the King's-bench in 
Ireland, for repealing the act of ſettlement; which 
went through three readings, without the leaſt op- 
poſition from the houſe. By this bill two thirds of 
the proteſtants of the kingdom, who held their 
eſtates by virtue of the aforeſaid act *, were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of them, and turned out to want and mi- 
ſery, while papiſts were put into the enjoyment of 
their fortunes. In the upper houſe this bill mer 
with ſome oppoſition, eſpecially from the biſhop of 
| Meath, who, in a moſt pathetic and eloquent 
ſpeech, expoſed the abſurdity and injuſtice of it; 
and endeavoured to ſhew, that it was neither to 
the advantage of the king nor the public; that it 
tended not only to ruin the kingdom, and deſtroy 
the public faith, but was both impolitic and in- 
convenient in point of time. Such was the ſpirit 
of this parliament, however, and ſo determined 
did it appear to ruin the proteſtants in the moſt 
effectual manner, that the bill paſſed into a law, 
which received the royal aſſent. 

Yet, as if all theſe meaſures were not ſufficient 
to convince James's proteſtant ſubjects of the le- 
nity and juſtice they were to expect from him, if 
he ſhould be reſtored by their joint endeavours to 
the ſovereign ſway, an act of attainder was paſſed 
this ſeſſion againſt all perſons of that perſuaſion, ef 
what ſex or degree ſoever, who were abſent from 
the kingdom, as well as againſt thoſe who entered 
into any part of the three kingdoms which did not 
own the authority of king James; or who held 
correſpondence with the rebels, as king William's 
friends were all termed ; or who were anywiſe aid- 
ing or aſſiſting to them, from the firſt day of Au- 
guſt in the preceding year. No leſs than three 
thouſand proteſtants were attainted by name in this 
act; among whom were two archbiſhops, one duke, 
ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, as many biſhops, 
eighteen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one 
knights, and eighty-three clergymen ; all of whom 
were declared puniſhable by death and forfeiture : 


z bloody proſeription, which has not its parallel in | 


the records of the moſt tyrannic governments; 


eſpecially if we conſider that the proſcribed were all 


excluded from the hope of pardon, and all benefit 
of appeal, unleſs enrolled by the king's order be- 
fore the firſt day of December next following. By 
another act, the parliament of Ireland was declared 
independent of hat of England. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the many other 
inſtances of James's fooliſh, tyrannical, and im 
litic conduct, during his abode in Ireland. We 
ſhall therefore turn our eyes from this- unpleaſing 
ſcene, and attend to the meafures taken by Wil- 
liam and the Engliſh government to oppoſe the 
deſigns of his competitor, to reduce his Iriſ do- 
mimons to due ſubjection, and relieve his ſuffering 
proteſtant ſubjects there. 


6 
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King William being informed of the landing of 
James, as alſo that the fleet which brought him 
over being returned to France was to be replaced 
by another ſtrong ſquadron, commanded by admi- 
ral Chateau Renaud, as a convoy to ſome tranſ- 
ports laden with arms, ammunition, &c. detached 


admiral Herbert from Spithead with twelve ſhips of 


the line, one fire-ſhip, and four tenders, in order 
to intercept the enemy. The Engliſh admiral 
having been driven about for ſome time by hard 
and contrary gales ot wind, at length got upon the 
Iriſh coaſt ; and on the firſt of May diſcovered the 
French fleet; conſiſting of no leſs than twenty eight 
ſhips of the line, moſt of them from ſixty bo livery 
guns; and five fire ſhips, lying in Bantry-bay, who 
immediately, upon deſcrying him, weighed anchor, 
and failed out of the harbour to give him battie, 
fluſhed with their ſuperior force and the advan- 
tage of the wind over our fleet. Admiral Herbert 
having tried for fome time, without ſucceſs, to get 
the weather-gage + of the French, and finding it 
impoſſible; did -nor chuſe to run the hazard of 


fighting under ſo great a diſadvantage : he there- - 


fore ſtood off to ſea; and for ſome time maintained 
a running fight, when, evening beginning to ap- 
proach, Chateau Renaud tacked about, and re- 
turned to the Bay. The French, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, repreſented this paltry ſkirmiſh 
as a ſignal victory, though with all their ſuperiority 
and ftrength they neither took nor funk a ſingle 
veſſel. Ir is fo ſeldom indeed that they have had 
the leaſt ſhadow of advantage over us at ſea, that 
we may forgive them this piece of vanity. King 
William was fo ſatisfied with Herbert's conduct 
on this cccaſion; that when the latter returned 
to Portſmouth, his majelty, in an excurſion he 
made thither, to haſten the naval preparations 
then carrying on in that port, dined on boar ihe 
admiral's ſhip the Elizabeth, and declared his in- 
tention to create him an earl in conſideratiori of his 
ſervices : at the ſame time he conferred the honour 
of knighthood on captain Cloudeſly Shovel, and 
another ſea-officer who had ſerved in this expedi- 
tion, and bettowed a gratuity of ten ſhillings per 
man on every private ſailor. 

By ſome unaccountable delay, arifing either 
from the diſputes among the miniſters, or the ne- 
glect of thoſe who had the management of mili⸗ 
tary affairs, James had been fix months in Ireland 
before the army was embarked for that kingdom. 
At length, eighyeen regiments of foot, and five of 
dragoons, being ready for that ſervice, with a ſuit- 
able train of artillery, the king was pleaſed to ap- 
point marechal (now duke ot) Schomberg to the 
chief command, who on the thirteenth of Auguſt 
landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus, 
with about ten thouſand: foot and 
took poſſeſſion of Belfaſt, from whence the enemy 
retired at his approach to Carrickfergus, where 
they reſolved to make a ſtand 3 but the duke ud - 
vancing with intrepidity, made himfelf maſter of 
Carrickfergus in four days. This was followed 
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During the Iriſh rebellion in 1641, many eſtates had been 
granted to proteſtants, upon condition of their giving aſſiſt- 
ance towards the ſuppreſſion of that inſurrection; and it was 
chiefly owing to the vigorous efforts of thoſe adventurers, that 
the rebellion was at laſt ſuppreſſed. At the ſame time as all 
the rebels were deprived ot their lands, ſome of them were 
told by the crown to proteſtants at very reaſonable, and ſome- 


—- 


times at very high, rates. Soon after a bill was paſſed in the 
Engliſh parliament, entitled, The AR of Settlement, ſecuri 
the proteſtants in the poſſeſſion of the effates which they h 
thus acquired, and their right to which was univerſally held to 
be and valid, | 


A ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to have the weather - gage of 


another, when ſhe is to the windward of her. 


* 


s, and 


by other ſueceſſes: Newry, Dundalk, and other 
places, yielded ro his ſummons; and he would 
have made a much greater progreſs had he not met 
with diſappointments from delays in tranſporting 
art of his forces and train of artillery that he had 
eft behind him in England, which were owing to 
negligence, or ſomething worle, in the perſons 
who had the management of affairs at home, 
or the flowneſs in raiſing ſupplies. King James 
having aſſembled all his forces, advanced towards 
Schomberg, who lay near Drogheda, and on the 
twenty-third of September approached within two 
miles of his intrenchments ; but the duke, finding 
his army every day diminiſhing through ficknels, 
which had ſwept off many brave officers, as well as a 
great number of ſoldiers, while the enemy, who out- 
numbered him almoſt two to one, were in perfect 
health, and their troops much better diſciplined than 
his, prudently declined an engagement; and James 
on his ſide, not caring to attack the duke in his 
intrenchments, drew off his army. Schomberg was 
greatly cenſured by ſome perſons for this inactivity 
of his, as they termed it; but, all circumſtances 
conſidered; he ſeems to have acted according to 
the dictates of ſound policy: the loſs of a battle at 
that juncture might have been followed with the 
loſs of all Ireland. Winter approaching, both ar- 
mies went into quarters. EOS 
Our ſea affairs were attended with as little ſuc- 
ceſs as thoſe by land, owing to the ſame cauſes. 
Admiral Herbert, now created earl of Torrington, 
having again failed for Ireland, at the head of the 


combined fleets of England and Holland, made an 


attempt to ſurprize the city of Cork; but upon a 
falſe intelligence, that James with his whole army 
was in the neighbourhood, be did not dare to land 
his men; and, after ſome ſhort ſtay upon the coaſt, 
returned to England, and put into Torbay, his 
men beitig for the moſt part diſabled by ſickneſs, 


There was the greateſt reaſon to aſcribe this mil- 
fortune to the villainy of thoſe who had the victual- 
ling of the navy, for the Dutch ſeamen were in 


perfect health during the whole cruize. The 
French, though they no longer dared to ſend out 
a fleet, did infinite damage to our trade by means 
of their privateers, which ſwarmed in the Channel: 
the Dartmouth ſhip of war had the misfortune to 
fall into their hands. This appearance of ſupine- 
neſs in our government gave great diſguſt to the 
nation, and occaſioned ſome ſtrict enquiries, as will 


be ſeen in the account of parliamentary affairs, to 


which we ſhall now proceed. i | 

To ſhew the ſenſe of the nation concerning ſome 
of the ſanguinary and arbitrary proceedings in the 
late reigns, the attainders of ſeveral perſons who 
had ſuffered capital puniſnments, were, by acts of 
parliament, at ſeveral times, annulled and made 
void; as thoſe of William lord Ruſſel, Algernon 
Sidney, eſq; the lady Liſle, and alderman. Corniſh. 
The judgment againſt Mr. Samyel Johnſon, chap- 
hain to lord Ruſſel, was reverſed ; and tho' there 
were very long and great debates about Titus 


Oates, whoſe evidence in general, concerning the | 


popiſh plot, was held to be ſatisfactory only in 
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ſome particulars relating to time and place; yet 
the parliament addreſſed the king to take off the 
remaining part of his puniſhment, namely, his 
impriſonment for life, and annual pillorying, which 
his majeſty readily complied with, and moreover 
allowed him an annual penſion. The judgment 
upon the Quo Warranto againſt the city of London 
was allo reverſed, and the city reſtored to its pri- 
vileges; and an act of oblivion at length paſſed, 
out of which were excepted ſome few of the many 
late inſtraments of popery and arbitrary power. 
The earl of Sunderland was excepted only for 
form's ſake, he having, by ſhifting ſides, in time 
obtained king William's favour *. . 

As the illegal proceedings of the two laſt reigns 
and their authors were enquired into, ſo the miſ- 
carriages of the preſent were alſo diſcuſſed. The 
lords having addreſſed the king to put the Iſle of 
Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover Caſtle, and 
the other fortreſſes of the kingdom, into a proper 


poſture of defence, and to diſarm the papiſts, began 


to make enquiry into the cauſe of the miſcarriages 
in Ireland; in the courſe of which enquiry great 
blame was imputed to the marquis of Caermarthen 
(late earl of Danby) and the marquis of Halifax : 


it was even moved to addreſs his majeſty againſt 


the latter of thoſe miniſters, but a negative was 
put to the motion by a ſmall majority. In fine, 
an alarming ſpirit of rancour and diſcord began to 
ſhew itſelf between the two parties of Whigs and 
Tories, which might have been attended with diſ- 
2 conſequences, had not ſome of the warm- 
eſt on each ſide ſuddenly cooled in the courſe of 
the diſpute. | 

A bill being intraduced into the houſe of lords 


for enjoining the wearing the woollen manufacture 


of this kingdom at certain times of the year, the 
ſilk-weavers of London and Canterbury aſſembled 
in a tumultuous manner at Weſtminſter, to oppoſe 


the paſſing the ſaid bill. The lords refuſed to read 


their petition againſt it, on account of the manner 
in which it was delivered; and proper meaſures be- 
ing at the lame time taken to guard againſt the 
conſequences of their inſolence, the weavers re- 
turned home. The bill, however, was rejected by 
the lords by a very great majority. A bill was 
brought in for attainting ſeveral perſons in rebel- 
lion againſt their majeſties ; but it was not finiſhed 


this ſeſſion. One of the laſt acts of this ſeſſion 


was that for railing the ſum of 600,000]. for the 
Dutch. The king, thinking it highly reaſonable 
that the States ſhould be repaid as toon as poſſible 
what they had laid out to further his expedition, 
and aſſiſt him in preſerving the religion and liber- 
ties of England, took all occaſions to put the com- 


mons in mind of it: an account of the charges 


were accordingly taken, and the above ſum voted 
for that purpoſe ; but it was not till the cloſe of this 
ſeſſion that a fund was ſettled for railing the mo- 


der will find an account in the notes, having re- 
ceived the royal aſſent on the 21ſt of Auguſt, the 


two houſes were adjourned to the 2oth of Septem- 


| ber, and afterwards to the 19th of October. 


laces, | x | 
+ The houſe refolved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented. 


delays ; that the tranſports pre- 
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been retarded by unnece 
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ared by the government were not ſufficient to convey 
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ney. This and ſome other acts, of which the rea- 


orces into that kingdom ; and that ſeveral ſhips had fallen in- | 
to the hands of the enemy for want of a proper convoy. Pro- 
to his ng ſuccours for Ireland had ceedings Houſe of Commons, Auguſt 3. | | 
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. King William having acceded to the grand alli- 
ance, did in Auguſt this year conclude a new league 
with the ſtates-general, in which former treaties of 
peace and commerce were confirmed. It was 
agreed, that in caſe the king of Great · Britain ſhould 
be attacked, the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with 6000 
infantry and twenty ſhips of war; and if the terri- 
tories of the ſtate ſhould be invaded, England 
ſhould ſupply them with 10, ooo infantry and twenty 
ſhips of war. About the ſame time the king en- 
tered into an alliance with Chriſtian V. king of 
Denmark, by virtue of which the Engliſh army in 
Ireland under D. Schomberg were this winter rein- 
forced by 7000 Daniſh auxiliaries, viz. 6000 foot 


and 1000 horſe. Notwithſtanding theſe confedera- 


cies againſt him, Lewis XIV. abated nought in the 
proſecution of his ambitious deſigns: he had ſud- 
denly fallen upon Germany, and made himſelf al- 
moſt entire maſter of the three eccleſiaſtical electo- 
rates: he had reduced Mentz, Triers, Bonne, Kei- 
ſerſwaert, Philipſburgh, and Landau; deſtroyed 
Manheim by fire and ſword, and made the Palati- 
nate a deſart. His generals had burnt the cities of 
Worms and Spires, and demoliſhed Frankendahl ; 
but his ſucceſſes were ſomewhat checked by this 
year's campaign in Flanders. The marſhal d' Hu- 
mieres commanded an army of French there amount- 
ing to 80,000 men, whilſt the prince of Waldeck, 
with a body. of 60,000 men, had fixed his rendez- 
yous in the county of Liege. The lord Churchill, 
lately created earl of Marlborough, had been ſeat 
aver with 10, ooo Britiſh auxiliaries to join the 
Dutch army, which he effected. The two armies 
paſſed the ſummer without any remarkable action 
till the middle of. Auguſt, when the city of Liege 
renounced the neutrality it had aſſumed, declared 
for the allies, and put into their hands a large con- 
voy of military ſtores and money belonging to the 
enemy, Soon after marſhal d'Humieres, thinking 


to ſurprize a party of Dutch horſe, who were gone | 


out to forage, made a motion with his whole army 
for that purpoſe. Prince Waldeck, having notice 
ef chis, made the proper diſpoſitions for ſupporting 
his men; each fide advancing, a ſharp engagement 
enſued, in which the French, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, were put to the rout with the loſs of 2000 


men and ſeveral pieces of artillery. Mean while a | 


=} 


little army of obſervation, commanded by the prince 
de Vaudemont, levelled part of the French lines 
on the fide of Cambray, and raiſed contributions in 
the territories of France. This was all that paſſed 
worthy notice in Flanders during this campaign. 


mu. 
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' conqueſts on this ſide with a numerous army un 


4 


| 
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The arms of the allies were much more ſucceſs- 
ful in Germany. ' The French had covered their 


martha] duke de Duras, aſſiſted by ſome of the ableſt 
generals and officers in the ſervice of France ; but 


the marſhal could with difficulty ſtand his ground; 


the different princes of the empire, united by one 
common intereſt, and buraing with indignation at 
the cruelties the French had committed in their ter- 
ritories, were determined to leave nothing undone 
to expel the inhuman invader, and revenge the ſuf 

terings of their people on his head. The duke of 
Bavaria brought an army of go, ooo men into the 
field; the elector of Saxony appeared at the head 
of another of 40,000; and a third of 51,000 was 
formed under the elector of Brandenbourg. The 
duke of Lorrain, at the head of che imperial troops, 
laid fiege ro Mentz, which was defended by the 
marſhal d'Uxelles, who, after having held out 
for two months, ſurrendered the place on capitula- 
tion. The French, by their own confeſſion, had 
above goo men ſlain, and 1900 wounded. The 
marſhal d'Uxelles, at his return to France, was 
vilified by the populace; but he treated them with 


the contempt that every wiſe man muſt do a popu- 


lace, who are always bad judges of merit, and whoſe 
praile nevertheleſs is ſo greedily ſought after. His 
rival, the duke of Lorrain, was ſo ſenſible of the 
bravery and merit of the marquis, that he left him 
maſter of the articles of the capitulation. By the 
taking of Mentz, Franconia, which before lay ex- 
poſed, was now covered. The eleQor of Branden- 
bourg laid ſiege to Keiſerſwaert, which, after a 
vigorous attack, and as obſtinate a defence, ſur- 
rendered about the middle of June, He next ar- 
tacked Bonne, which baron d'Asfe!ldt commanded. 
The ſiege was tedious, and the garriſon did not 
ſurrender till after fifty-five days blockade, and 
twenty-ſix days cloſe lege. The caking of Bonne 
laid the Rhine open as far as Mentz ; the elector 
of Brandenbourg was indebted for his ſucceſs chiefly 
to the duke of Lorrain, who, after the ſurrender of 
Mentz, marched, with his army to the eleQor's aſ- 
ſiſtance. With this ſiege ended the campaign on 
the Rhine. The French had ſome. little ſusceſs in 
Catalonia under the duke of Noailles, who had re- 
duced Campredon in the month of May; but he 
was ſo hard puſhed by the Spaniards, that he was 
obliged to withdraw the garriſon, diſmantle the 
place, and retreat to the frontiers of France with 
reat precipitation . To return to the affairs of 
ngland during the receſs of the patliament , 


The moſt remarkable acts paſſed this ſeflion, beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, were theſe : | ; 
An act to veſt in the two univerſities the preſentations be- 
longing to the papiſts, The univerſity of Oxford is to preſent 
all popiſh livings in the ſouthern counties; and the univerſity 
of Cambridge, to thoſe of the northern: and if any truſtee, 
mortgagee, or | comps of ſuch advowſon E without no- 
tice to the reſpective univerſity, he fcrfeits five hundred pounds 
to the uniderſity. No popiſh benefice is to be granted to any 
erſon having another ; and ſuch benefice is to be void by ab- 
— of ſixy days in one year. | 
Acts for erecting courts of conſcience in Briſtol, Glouceſter, 
and Newcaſtle, which have been much to the benefit and eaſe 
of the inhabitants. 4 
An add for aboliſhing the court of the Marches of Wales, 
which had been continued by Henry VIII. the prefident and 
council whereof had power to determine by their diſcretion all 


matters belonging to the court. This had proved an intolerable | 


burden to Wales and the borders at all times, and a means to 
in:roduce an arbitrary power, eſpecially in the late reigns, 


119 


; 


| 


E 


when a new convert family were at the head of it: nor could 
the earl of Macclesfield, the laſt prefident, who kept his court 
at Ludlow, reduce it to ſuch order as to ceaſe to be a griev- 
ance, and therefore it was diſſolved. BE F213 118 
An act for the relief of the proteſtant Iriſh clergy : by which 
act, thoſe that had been forced from their country, and 
benefices there, were enabled to hold any benefice in England, 
without forfeiting their promotions in Ireland; but were obli-, 
ged to refign their ecclefiaſtical preferments in England, when 
reſtored to thoſe they had been forced to relinquiſh. 1 
An act to repeal the ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt maltiplying 
gold and filver. By this act, the melting and refining of me- 
tals, improving them and their ores, and extracting gold and 
filver from rhence (which had been forbidden) are allowed, on 
condition that all tue gold and filver thus extracted, be brought 


to the Mint in the Tower, to be converted into money : at 
which place the extractors are to receive the full value of their 
1d or filver, according to the fineneſs thereof. ; 
Vol. I. Age of Lewis XIV.—Cantin. of Rapin. 
The 


thority and 
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The day appointed for the two houſes to reaſ- 
ſemble drawing near, and the king propoſing to 
Ell à convocation, in order to make another effort 
to eſtabliſh his favourite plan of comprehenſion, he 
thought fit to fl up the vacant ſees of Worceſter, 
Chicheſter, and Briſtol, which were beſtowed the 
firſt on Dr. Stillingfleet, the ſecond on Dr. Patrick, 
and the third on Dr. Ironſide; fir Jonathan Tre- 
Neney having been tranſlated from thence to Exe- 
fer, Tn the next place, his majeſty, in order that 
4 we of a general comprehenſion of his Pro- 


ſtant fubjects might be duly digeſted, granted a | 


commiſſion under the great ſeal to ten biſhops and 
the ſame number of dignitaries of the church, au- 
chorizing thetn to meet, from time to time, to 
prepare ſuch alterations of the liturgy and the ca 

nons, and ſuch reformations of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
as might conduce to the good order, edification, 
and unity of the church, and tend to compromiſe 


all differences among the Proteſtant ſubjects of this 


kingdom *.” It ſoon appeared, however, that there 
were very little hopes of ſucceſs from this pro- 


ject. Many of the commiſſioners were ſo far from 


approving of a comprehenſion, that they would hard- 
N on the reformed churches abroad to be true 
churches, much leſs the Diſſenters; and at the very 
firſt meeting of the committee, the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter (Sprat) ſtarted a diſpute concerning the au- 
legality of the court; alledging the ob- 
Hhgations the clergy lay under by an act of patlia- 
ment of king Hehry VIII. not to enter into debates 
About mak ing amy alterations in church- affairs, with- 
6ut the king's ſpecial and immediate privacy, and 


directions firſt given for ſuch alterations; but the 


biſhop's argument being over- ruled, he retired in 
diſguſt from the committee, and was followed by 
fome others of the more rigid ones; namely, Mew, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and the doors Jane, Al- 
drich, Beaumont, Montagu, Goodman, Beveridge, 
ind Alſton. The commiſſioners, notwithſtanding 


this ſeceſſion, proceeded with great moderation in 
the buſineſs for which they had aſſembled. 


They began with reviewing the liturgy; and 


fitſt they examined the calendar; in which; in the 
" foorn of apoeryphal leſſons, they ordered certain 


9 canonical ſcripture to be read that were 
to the people's ad vantage. Athanaſius's Creed be- 


ing diſlixed by many, becauſe of the damnatory 


clauſe, it was left to the miniſter's choice to uſe rt 
or change it for the Apoſtles Creed; new collects 
were drawn up more agreeable to the epiſtles and 
goſpets for the whole courſe of the year; and theſe 
were compofed with that elegance and propriety of 

zreflion, and fuch a flame of devotion, that no- 


- thing could more affect the hearts of the hearers, 
and Clevate their minds towards God. They were 


firſt drawn up by Dr. Patrick, who was reckoned 
have great kill in lirurgical compoſures; bi- 
op Burnet added to them yet further force and 
ſpirit ; Dr. Stillingfleet afterwards examined them 
with great judgment, carefully weighing every 
word in them; and Dr. Tillotſon had the laſt hand 


in giving them ſome free and maſterly ſtrokes of 


his eaſy and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who 
was well verſed in the oriental tongues, made a 
new verſion of the Pſalms, more agreeable to the 


_ origmal. Dr. Tenniſon made a collection of the 
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words and expreſſions throughout the liturgy, 
which had been objected to, and propoſed others 
in their room, that were clear and plain, and lefs 
liable to objection. Other things alſo were pro- 
poſed, that were left to be determined by the con- 
vocation, as, 1. That the croſs in baptiſm might 
be either uſed or omitted at the choice of the pa- 
rents: 2. That a Non-conformiſt miniſter going 
over to the church, ſhould not be ordained accord- 
ing to the common form, but conditionally, much 
in the ſame manner as the baptizing of infants is 
ordered in the church, if there be not evidence of 
their being baptized before, with the addition of 
che epiſcopal benediction, as was cuſtomary in the 
antient church, when clerks were received who had 
been ordained. by heretics +. ; | 

In the mean time the enemies of the government 
did not fail to embrace the favourable opportunity 
of the diipute between the commiſſioners and the 
late ſeceſſion of a part of their members, to inflame 
the minds of the people, who already began to en- 
terrain ſuſpicions of William's religious principles: 
they reprelented him as an enemy to the church of 
England, and attached to the doctrine of Calvin: 
they inſinuated that this commiſſion, to which they 
affixed the odious and alarming epithet of « a new 
ecclefiaſtical high court,” was intended to eſtabliſh 
preſbytery at the expence of epiſcopacy, which 
would, in conſequence of the intended alterations 
in the church-government, become a mere cypher, 
and ſoon be aboliſhed. | 

The populace gave into the deception, the church 
was generally declared to be in danger, and, what 
is very extraordinary, the two univerſities greedily 
ſwallowed the ridiculous and malicious reports of 
the incendiaries, and folemnly declared againſt all 
alterations, as well as againſt thoſe who preſumed 
to promote them. Much the ſame ſpirit mani- 
feſted itſelf in the convocation on its meeting; the 
rigid churchmen oppoſed the friends of the com- 
prehenſion in the choice of a prolocutor for the 
lower houſe; and rejecting Dr. Tillotſon, who had 
been propoſed by the king, elected Dr. Jane, who 
was eſteemed the moſt violent churchman in the 
whole aſſembly. The biſhop of London, who ſat 
as preſident in the upper houſe, in vain recom- 
mended candour, unanimity, and concord, and ſuch 
a reaſonable conceſſion as might open the door of 
falvation to ſuch numbers of ſtraying Chriſtians. 
His advice had very little effect; the lower houſe, 
far from ſhewing any inclination to make even the 
neceſſary conceſſions, would not conſent to the 
ſmalleſt alteration in the liturgy or canons; aſſert- 
ing, that they could not be amended. Ia fine, 
the preſident, finding there was nothing to be ex- 
peed from the compliance of the houſe, which 
on all occaſions expreſſed a ſeitled diſlike to any 
union with the Diſſenters, prorogued the ſeſſion 
after the convocation had ſat about fix weeks, and 
the king ſuffered ir ro be adjourned for ten years 
by repeated prorogations. | ns 

The parliament meeting on the nineteenth of 
October, the king, in a ſpeech of his own com- 
poling, explained the neceſſity of a preſent ſupply 
to carry on the war; deſired that they would be 
ſpeedy in their determinations on that ſubject, as 


Lt 


theſe would greatly influence the deliberations of 


* * . 


— oY 


” 


®* Burnet. Ken. 


ers is taken from Dr. Nicks!'s Apparat. ad Defens, Eccleſ. 


+ The above account of the proceedings of the commiſſion- | Angliz, p. gz. 
| the 
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| very warm and obſtinate debate; but the placemen 
carried the day, it being alleged that the excluſion · 
aimed at in the queſtion would debar the ableſt 
men in the nation of an opportunity. to ſerve at 
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the princes and ſtates concerned in the alliance a- 
inſt France, as a general meeting of them, he 
id, was appointed to be held next month at the 
Hague. The houſes were then prorogued for four 


days, when they aſſembled ;z and the commons tak- 
ing the king's ſpeech into conſideration, unani- 
mouſly reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty in reducing 
Ireland, and in joining his allies abroad for a vi- 


gorous proſecution of the war againſt France: for | 


which purpole they voted a ſupply of two millions, 
to be raiſed by a land tax of three ſhillings in the 
pound, and additional duties upon coffee, tea, and 
chocolate *. | 2 
Several motions relating to grievances having 
been made in both houſes, the marquis of Halifax, 
who thought himſelf particularly aimed at, reſolv- 
ed to retire from court, and quit the adminiſtra- 
tion. He therefore reſigned the privy-ſeal , and 
reconciled himſelf to the Tories, of whoſe party he 
thenceforth became the chief patron and protec- 
tor : while the Whigs, between whom and the kin 
there daily grew greater coldneſs, nat to ſay di 
guſt, on his majeſty's ſide in particular, employed 
all their efforts to oppoſe the favour ſhewn to their 
adverſaries, and thwart their preferment in the 
ſtate. The miſcarriages in the Iriſh affairs conti- 
nuing ſtill to be the ſubject of great complaint, 
the commons took the ſame into their conſidera- 
tion, and preſented an addreſs, humbly intreating 
his majeſty that he would be pleaſed to appoint 
commiſſioners to go over and enquire into the con- 
duct of the army in that kingdom . In the courſe 
of their enquiries, it appearing that the miſcarriages 
in queſtion were wholly owing to the treachery and 
avarice of John Shales, purveyor-general ot the 
army, an addreſs was preſented to the king, in- 
treating his majeſty to order Shales into cuſtody, 
and to empower duke Schomberg to fill his place 
with a more able and truſty purveyor. The king 
informed them he had already ſent orders to the 


general for that purpoſe; and at the ſame time ſent | po 


a meſſage to the houſe, defiring them to recom- 
mend a certain number of commiſſioners, not ex- 
ceeding ſeven, to be ſent over to Ireland to take 
care of the proviſions, and ſuch other preparations 
as ſhould be found neceſſary for that ſervice. 
About the ſame time, the commons took into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of the nation, and ſeveral mem- 
bers made great complaints of the late ill conduct 
of affairs. On this occaſion Mr. Hambden made a 
violent attack upon the miniſtry, eſpecially the 
earl of Nottingham, but was as violently oppoſed 
dy his own father. In the month of December a 
- queſtion was put in the houſe of commons, « Whe- 
ther a perſon having a place in court, or any de- 
| — on the king, ſnould be a member of that 
houſe?“ This, as may be ſuppoſed, occaſioned a 
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> 


* 


gd 
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every 
himſelf with the Tories, who made him the moſt 


the ſame time their king and their country. 

The Whigs, purſuant to their ſcheme of thwart- 
ing the king, made ſuch a party in the parliament 
this ſeſſion, that in ſpice of his majeſty's carneſt de- 
fare to have a revenue ſcttled upon him for life, al- 
leging he could not look upon himſelf as a king till 
it was done; the civil liſt was nevertheleſs granted 
but for one year. By this oppoſition the Whigs 
loſt chemſclves entirely in the king's favour, h 
day ſhewed a ſtronger incſination to join 


pompous promiſes of ſupplies, and an attention to 


all bis inclinations, if he would only diſſolve the 


parliament and call a new one. The Whigs ſoon 
diſcovered that their adverſaries were tamperin 
with the king; and to fruſtrate their defigns, they 


introduced a bill into the lawer-houſc for reſtoring 


corporations to their antient rights and privileges z 
in which they inſerted a clauſe that they hoped 
would make themſclyes maſters of all future elec- 
tions, by denouncing great penalties againſt thoſe 
who had been any way concerned in delivering up 
the charters. This clauſe, the ſubſtance of which 
tht reader will find in the note ||, was oppoſed by 
the Tories with their utmoſt force, and was at 
length rejected; but the Whigs prevailed fo far, 
that the bill paſſed the commons in its original 
form by a great majority: the houſe of lords was 
ſo equally divided on this occaſion, that the bill 
paſſed there by one voice only. Both parties now 
made the warmeſt court to the king to bring him 
over to their ſeveral jntereſts. King William was 
under. the greateſt perplexity how to determine: 
the behaviour of the Whigs had made him look 
upon them as a ſet of people infected with repub- 
lican principles, continually jealous of the kingly 
wer. He thought, that by giving his aſſent to 
the bill, he ſhould in a manner make himſelf en- 
tirely dependent on them, and live only the pa- 
geant of a ſoyereiga. On the other hand, to repoſe 
too unlimited a confidence in the Tories, appeared 
to him replete with the moſt alarming conſequences, 
as he knew their attachment to the principles of the 
divine indefeaſible right of kings. If we may be- 
lieve Burnet, and ſome other hiſtorians, he was in 
this dilemma on the point of taking a deſperate 
reſolution, no leſs than that of leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of the queen, to whom he 
thought che Tories would be true, and withdrawing 
himſelf into Holland. He was however perſuad- 
ed from the execution of this raſh purpoſe by the 
marquis of Caetmarthen, the carl of Shrewſbury, 
and ſome other noblemen moſt in his confidence; and 


* Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. „Nov. 2. 
The duties upon theſe articles were, upon — hundred 
weight of coffee 51. 125. upon ditto of cocod-nuts 81. 8s. = 
every pound of tea 5s. An additional poll-tax was alfo paſted, 
by which 20s. per head was laid upon every ſhopkee - 
man, and artificer, worth 3ool. perſonal eſtate; a tax of 
loo, oool. was moved (it is aid by fir Edward Seymour) to 
be laid on the Jews, but the motion came to nothing. Rapin's 
Contin. | 

+ The 
William 


ly oy was put into commiſſion, and given to 
Chacy, fir John Knatchbull, and fir William Pulteney. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. 358. No- 
vember 11. ; | 
|| This clauſe was as follows; ©** That every mayor, re- 
corder, ſheriff, common-councilman, town clerk, magiſtrate, 
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or officer, who did take upon him to conſent to or join in 
the ſurrender of any charter or inſtrument, importing ſuch ſur- 
render, did ſollicit, procure, proſecute, or did pay or corftri- 
bute'to the charge ot profecuting any Scire facias, Quo war- 
ranto, or information in the nature of a Quo warrants, by this 
act declared unlawful, (hall be, and is declared, adjudged, and 
diſabled to all intents and purpoſes, to bear or execute any of- 
fice, employment, or place of truſt, as a member of ſuch reſpec- 
tive y corporate, or in or for ſuch reſpectire city, - town, 
torpugh, or cingue-port, wherein he wes member at or before 
the time of his making ſuch ſurrender, or inſtrument import- 


ing ſuch ſyrrender, or the ſuing out or proſecuting ſuch Scire 
facias, Quo warranto, any thing in this att contained, or in any 
other cale, ſtature, or any ordinance, charter, cuſtom on any 
thing contrary in anywiſe notwichſtanding.“ 


he 
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he reſolved to change this fatal deſign for another 


* of more ſervice to the nation, that of going over 
in perſon to Ireland to finiſh the war there. 
As ſoon as this intention of his majeſty came to 
be known, by the preparations ordered for his 
voyage, a ſtrong party was formed to oppole it. 
The friends of the Revolution were againſt it, from 
the apprehenſion that the fatigues of a campaign, 
and the bad climate of the country, might, exclu- 
five of the chance of war, have a fatal effect on 
the king's weak and tender conſtitution, whoſe 
death muſt unavoidably involve the nation in all 
the horrors of a civil war. The Jacobites, on the 
other hand, dreaded William's taking the field in 
n againſt their old maſter; and thus both 
— reſolved to addreſs againſt the intended ex- 
pedition. William was apprized of their deſign ; 
and to prevent the execution of it, came to the 
parliament-houſe on the ſeventeenth of January, 
1690, and in a ſpeech formally notified his reſolu- 
tion of going in perſon to Ireland, telling them, 
that as he had already ventured his life for the pre- 
ſervation of the laws and liberties of the nation, 
be was willing again to expoſe it, to ſecure them 
— reat enjoyment of theſe bleſſings. Havin 
nded his ſpeech, the lord-chancellor prorogu 
the parliament to the twenty-ſecond of April; but 
on the ſixth of February the king diſſolved it, and 
4 writs were iſſued for a new one to meet on the 
= twentieth of March. 
<= In this ſeſſion was paſſed the declaration of rights 
and the act of ſettlement, of which we have al- 
ready ſpoken. The affair likewiſe of the princeſs 
of Denmark's revenue was now compleated, which 
had been left unfiniſhed the laſt ſeſſion. While 
the two houſes were fitting, a conſpiracy, real or 
pretended, againſt the government, and a deſign 
to invite over king James, was diſcovered by bi- 
ſhop Burnet ; the particulars of which are not ſuf- 
ficiently intereſting, nor were the conſequences of 
importance enough to induce us to detain our read - 
ers with a detail thereof: indeed this diſcovery 
was in general laughed at, being looked upon as 
a fiction of the court, and the city of London en- 
tertained a very ill opinion of the king upon this 
aſion | 


Towards the cloſe of the year, general Ludlow, 
who at the Reſtoration had been excepted out of 
the act of indemnity, as one of thoſe who ſat in 
judgment upon king Charles I. arrived in England, 
and offered his ſervice in reducing Ireland, where 
he had formerly commanded under Cromwell. He 
was however ſoon obliged to retire ; for fir Ed- 
ward Seymour, who was in poſſeſſion of a ſeat and 
» eſtare at Maiden-Bradley in Wiltſhire, which had 
belonged to Ludlow, and on its being forfeited 
came to fir Edward by a grant, repreſented to the 
houſe of commons in very warm terms, the in- 
famy that would be fixed on the character of the 
nation, ſhould any of the murderers of that king, 
whom the church of England had ſo juſtly dig- 
nified with the ticle of Martyr, be allowed to live 
in the kingdom :” whereupon the bouſe addreſſed 
the king to iſſue a proclamation for apprehending 
general Ludlow. This was accordingly publiſhed, 
but not cill it was known for certain the general was 
ſafe landed in Holland, from whence he afterwards 
retired to Vevay in Switzerland, where he ended 
his days, after an exile of thirty years. 
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While theſe things paſſed in England, a ſtrong 
party was forming againſt king William in Scot- 
land: The Scots, who had come up to London 
to give an account of their proceedings in their 
parliament, had been diſguſted by the reſerved beha- 
viour of the king, and thought themſelves and their 
brethren the preſbyterians neglected and ill treated. 
On their return to their own kingdom, they repre- 
ſented thoſe matters in ſuch a manner as ſoon to 
kindle diſtruſt and animoſity againſt the new go- 
vernment. In ſhort, a coalition was formed de- 
tween the diſcontented preſbyterians and the origi- 
nal Jacobite party. Colonel Cannon, who ſucceed- 
ed the viſcount Dundee in command, after having 
made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts in favour of kin 
James's intereſt, retired-into Ireland, and the High- 
landers choſe fir Hugh Cameron for their leader; 
who taking advantage of the abſence of a great 
number of the regular troops, which had been ſent 
over to Ireland to reinforce duke Schomberg, re- 
newed their incurſions with ſucceſs for ſome time ; 
but at length a party of fifteen hundred of them, 
headed by colonel Buchan, being ſurprized and 
routed ' by fir Thomas Livingſtone, the High- 
landers were obliged to retire, and conceal them- 
ſelves amongſt their hills and inacceſſible faſtneſſes. 
Experience having ſhewn the friends of James the 
little ſucceſs to be hoped from any ſervices they 
could do him in the field, it was reſolved to dire 
all their attention to the proceedings in parliament, 
where they imagined their intereſt to be much 
ſtronger than it turned out upon trial. The Ja- 
cobites hoped, by the aſſiſtance of their new allies 
the preſbyrerians, to be able to embroil the govern- 
ment in ſuch a manner, that the majority of the 
people would declare for a reſtoration. They ac- 
cordingly took the oaths neceflary for qualifying 
them to ſeats in the parliament without the leatt 
heſitation, and hugged themſelves in the proſpect 
of certain ſucceſs; bur it ſoon appeared that the 
views of theſe two lately connected parties were to- 
cally incompatible. Notwithſtanding their concur- 
rence in parliament, the carl of Melvil, high-com- 
miſſioner from William, procured a ſmall majority. 
The oppoſition was immediately diſcouraged : ſome 
individuals retracted, from apprehenſion of ill ſuc- 
ceſs to their cauſe, and mutual jealouſies began to 


prevail. The leaders of the coalition treated ſe- 


parately with king James, made inconſiſtent de- 
mands, reciprocally concealed their negotiations; in 
a word, they diſtruſted and hated one another 
with the moſt implacable reſentment. 

The earls of Argyle, Annandale, and Braidalbin, 
withdrew from them. The earl of Annandale 
came up to Bath, on pretence of ill health; and 
Argyle and Braidalbin went to Cheſter, with an 
intent, as they afterwards declared, to diſcover the 
whole matter to the king. Sir James Montgome- 
ry, who was at the head of the diſcontented preſ- 
byterians, looked upon their deſign as ruined by 
this deſertion, and therefore reconciled himſelf to 
the earl of Melvil, to whom he hinted ſomething 
of the Plot, and ſollicited a paſs to the king, which 
was refuſed. Annandale having received informa- 
tion that Montgomery had diſcloſed all the parti- 
culars of the negotiation, 'threw himſelf upon the 
king's mercy, and diſcovered all he knew of the 
conſpiracy. Montgomery lurked for ſome time 


| about London, ſolliciting a pardon ; but finding 
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he could not obtain it unleſs he made a full diſ- 
covery, he choſe to quit his country and die in 
exile, rather than betray his confederates. By this 
diſunion of the conſpirators, and the diſcovery of 
the plot, the court intereſt at length triumphed 
over all oppoſition in Scotland; though, to effect 
this, the high · commiſſioner was obliged to make 
ſeveral great conceſſions to the fanatic preſbyteri- 
ans in parliament, particularly in the articles of pa- 
tronage, and the ſupremacy of the crown, which 
he agreed to give up, in lieu of which the parlia- 
ment indulged the king with the tax of chimney- 
money; and an act, obliging all perſons in office 
and parliament to take a teſt oath, declaring Wil- 
liam and Mary their lawful ſovercigns, and renoun- 
cing the pretended title of James. There was 
at that time a prevailing faction in Scotland, called 
the Cameronian party, trom one Cameron, former- 


ly their leader, and who was lain in rebellion : 


they were a ſort of rigid preſbyterians, or ra- 
ther Fifth-monarchy-men, who valued neither 
king William nor king James, further than as 


thoſe princes happened to. pleaſe them. Some de- 


ſigning heads in the council and parliament made 
uſe of thoſe men to bring their ends about, 
whoſe . weakneſs was otherwiſe diſcernible : they 
took all occaſions to inſpire the people with a de- 
teſtation of epiſcopal government, and the worſhip 
of the church of England, which they repreſented 


as very little removed from popery, and her clergy 


ignorant and ſcandalous livers. Theſe furious fa- 
natics proceeded with ungovernable violence to 

rſecute the church of England miniſters, and at 
ength obliged the earl of Melvil, apprehenſive 


that king William's intereſt in Scotland would 


otherwiſe be irreparably damaged, to. conſent to 
lodge the government of the church in their hands; 
the conſequence of which. was, that all the laws in 


favour of epiſcopacy were aboliſhed. About ſixty 


reſbyterian miniſters, who had been ejected at the 


eſtoration, were ſtill alive, and declared by the 


parliament the only ſound part of the church 
and preſbytery. Having thus trampled the hie- 
rarchy again under foot, they exerciſed the very ſame 
tyranny over the church of England clergy, againſt 


which they themſelves had ſo loudly exclaimed in 


the former reign. 


While the preſbyterian intereſt thus prevailed in 


Scotland, the two parties that divided England em- 
ployed their whole influence and attention in ma- 
naging the elections for the new parliament; and 
the Tories obtained the victory, to whom the king 
was every day giving freſh inſtances of his partiality 
in their favour. By the intereſt and addreſs of the 
biſhop of London, the marquis of Caermarthen, 
and the earl of Nottingham, the chiefs of that 


party, ſeveral of them were admitted into the com- 
miſſion for the lieutenantcy of the city of London, 
from which they had been excluded : and farther 


to gratify them, Charles Mordaunt earl of Mon- 
mouth, and Booth earl of Warrington, were dil- 
miſſed from their ſeats in the council“. | 


The new parliament meeting on the twentieth 


of March, 1690, the commons choſe fir John Tre- 
vor, a flaming Tory, for their ſpeaker, who was 
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apprpved by the king. William, in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, gave them to underſtand. That he 
{till perſiſted in his reſolution of going in perſon to 
Ireland: he deſired they would ſettle the revenue on 
him, as they had done on his predeceſſors, or eftabliſh 
it as a fund of credit, upon which he might raiſe the 
neceſſary ſums to ſerve his preſent occaſions: he told 
them he would ſend them an a& of grace, with 
ſome few exceptions, being deſirous to have no co- 
lour of excuſe to any of his fubje&s for raiſing 
diſturbances during his abſence : he adviſed them 
to avoid diſſentions, recommended to their conſi- 
deration a union with Scotland, and faid he ſhouid 
leave the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen 
during his abſence, and defired they would pre- 
pare an act for that * if it was thought ne- 
ceſſary; concluding with an exhortation to them 
to uſe diſpatch in the buſineſs for which they were 
aſſembled, as the ſeaſon of the year, and his in- 
tended journey to Ireland, would admit of but 4 
ſhort ſeſſion; adding at the ſame time, that he 
hoped it would not be long before he ſhould meet 
them again, to perfect what the time would not 
now allow to be done+F.” : 
| As both Whigs and Tories now vied with each 
other to court the king's favour, by obliging him 
in money affairs, the commons proceeded to ſettle 
the revenue, and make it a fund of credit for the 
ſupplies which were ſtill wanted for the next cam- 
paign, They began with voting a ſupply of one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds between that 
time and Michaelmas, of which two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds was to be raiſed by a poll, and a mil- 
lion by a clauſe of credit in the revenue bills: 
Here however they ſtopped; for William could 
not prevail to have the revenue ſettled on him for 
life : all he could obtain was'to have the hereditary 
exciſe ſettled for life, and the cuſtoms to be con- 
tinued only for four years, from the twenty-fourth 
of December next enſuing . ae] 
There was a violent conteſt. this ſeſſion be- 
tween the two parties on the import of a bill; re- 
quiring all ſubjects in office to take an oath, ab- 
juring king James, on pain of impriſonment. The 


b 


that, under various ſpecious pretences, his inajeſty 
ſent an intimation to the commons, deſiring them 
to drop the debate, and proceed to matters: that 
were more preſſing. This interpoſition on the part 


of the king greatly diſguſted the Whigs; arid the 


earl of Shrewſbury, a man of acknowleged integri- 
ty and talents, who had intereſted himſelf watmly 


of ſecretary of ſtate ; nor could all the remonſtran- 
ces of the king, who well knew his abilities, en- 
gage him even to keep the ſeals until he ſhould re- 
turn from Ireland. The abjuration bill was thrown 
out, after having received a ſecond reading; - The 
parliament being ſenſible that his majeſty was in 
haſte to go over to Ireland, diſpatched the buſineſs 
before them as ſoon as could be expected; and the 
royal aſſent being given to ſeveral money- bills; the 
act of indemnity, and ſome other acts, as alſo an 
act for inveſting the queen F with the adminiſtra- 
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In this act however was the following reſtriction; © That 
the queen ſhould be controlled by any order from his majeſty 
while he was abroad.” Pr, Houſe of Com. ii. 382. | 


on 


Tories however prevailed fo far with the king, 


in behalf of the bill, inſiſted on reſigning his office 


tion of the government during the king's: abſence; 


1 * . F 


1 


on the twenty: third day of May, his majeſty cloſ- 
ed the ſeſlion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he 
thanked his parliament for the ſupplies they had 
granted; told them, that though he only propoſ- 


cd tro adjourn them for a ſhort time, yet he 


did not mean to call for their attendance without 


| ſome prclling neceſſity, till the beginning of win- 
ter; and earneſtly recommended to them the faith- 


ful diſcharge of their duties in their reſpective coun- 
ties, that the peace of the nation might not be diſ- 
turbed during his abſence *.” The parliament 
was then adjourned to the ſecond day of July, and 


afterwards underwent ſeveral adjournments and | 
prorogations. | 


During this ſeſſion there were the following pro- 
motions among the nobility ; Richard, lord vil- 
count Lumley, was created earl of Scarborough ; 
Henry lord Delamere, earl of Warrington ; Henry 
lord Grey of Ruthyn was created viſcount Longue- 
ville; and the lord Willoughby of ,Ereſby, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, was, by virtue of 
his majeſty's writ of ſummons, called up to the 
houſe of peers; and on the third of June ſir John 
Trevor, ſpeaker of the commons, ſir William 
Rawlinſon, and fir George Hutchins, were conſti- 


tuted commiſſioners of the great-ſeal. 


In the mean time, king James's affairs in Ireland 
wore a very untoward aſpect: Lewis XIV. had in- 
deed promiſed him a reinforcement of five thouſand 
men under the count de Lauſun, beſides thoſe he 
carried over with him; ſo that James had in all 
about ſeven thouſand French, and as many Iriſh, 
moſt of them accounted good troops : the reſt, 
which amounted to ten or twelve thouſand men 
more, were new-raiſed, undiſciplined, and not to 


be truſted to. King William, on the other hand, 
had increaſed his army in Ireland to near fifty thou- 


ſand men, all regular forces, under experienced 
generals : which ſuperiority gave him an aſſurance 
of ſucceſs, and he had determined to have the ho- 
nour of driving his enemy out of Ireland him- 
felf. 

On the fourth of June he embarked at High- 
lake near Cheſter, and on the fourteenth landed at 


__ Carrickfergus, attended by prince George of Den- 
mark, the duke of Ormond, the earls of Oxford, 


Scarborough, and Mancheſter, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction; and the ſame evening went 
to Belfaſt, where he was met by duke Schomberg, 
the prince of Wirtemberg, major-general Kirk, 
and other general officers. 7 

The king's arrival immediately gave a new face 


to affairs: the military operations had for ſome 


time been at a ſtand, through the addreſs of duke 
Schomberg, who carefully avoided coming to an 
engagement with the enemy before his majeſty's 
arrival to head his troops in perſon : but now eve- 


ry thing appeared in motion. James, on his ſide, 


wearied with fluctuating in a continual ſtate of un- 
certainty, ſeemed deſirous to determine his fate 
by one deciſive blow: king William was equally 
deſirous to put an end to all competition for the 
ſovereign ſway. Thus diſpoſed, the two rivals, as 
by mutual conſent, moved towards each other in 
order to give battle. King William having repoſ- 


ed himſelf for two or three days at Belfaſt, repair- 


ed to Liſbutne, where duke Schomberg had fixed 
his head quarters, and from thence to Hilſborough. 
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He ordered the whole army to encamp at Lough- 

brillan, where, upon a review, he found it amount- 
ed to thirty-ſix thouſand effective men, all well. 
equipped in every particular. King James being ap- 

prized of his arrival, immediately committed the 

guard of the city of Dublin to a body of militia, 

commanded by Lutterel; and ſetting out with the 

reinforcement of five thouſand infantry lately ſent 

him from France, joined the reſt of his forces, 

which were now nearly equal to the Engliſh in 

number, excluſive of about fifteen thouſand men, 

who remained in different garriſons. 

James having advanced to the banks of the river 
Boyne, there took poſt in a very advantageous ſi- 
tuation, having his front defended by that deep 
and rapid river, by a riſing ground, and by a mo- 
raſs or bog: in a word, it was impoſlible for the 


| Engliſh to attack him without manifeſt danger to 


| 
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themfelves. On this conſideration the officers in 
the Jacobite army were very preſſing with James 
not to hazard a battle, but rather reinforce his gar- 
riſons, withdraw to the Shannon, and wait the iſſue 
of the naval preparations which Lewis XIV. was then 
haſtening, 1n order to attack the Engliſh fleet, and 
ſuccour his old ally: but James, burning with im- 
patience, as I before obſerved, to decide the fate 
of his crown by a ſpeedy and decifive engagement, 
could not brook theſe tame counſels, and prepared 
to give his adverſary battle. William, on his ſide, 
was equally ready to receive him : however, he 
thought proper, before the fight, to take a view 
of the enemy's ſituation. Advancing for that pur- 
poſe to the oppolite ſide of the river, he was ſingled 
out by the enemy, who brought down two ficld- 
pieces by a hidden pathway, and planted them 
againſt his perſon : at the firſt ſhot they killed a 
man and two horſes cloſe by his fide, and the ſe- 
cond bullet rebounding from the ground, grazed 
his right ſhoulder, and produced a conſiderable 
contuſion. William betrayed not the leaſt emo- 
tion on this occaſion; but having cauſed his wound 
to be bound up, he remounted his horſe, and kept 
on his pace, only ſaying in French, „II ne fal- 
toit pas que le coup fut tire de plus pres : There 
was no neceſſity the bullet ſhould have come 
nearer.” This accident, however, though of no 
great moment in itſelf, occaſioned ſome confuſion 
among his majeſty's attendants ; which being ob- 
ſerved by the enemy, and they no longer ſeeing 
the king on horſeback, concluded their cannòn had 
taken the-defired effect, and that William was kill- 
ed. Upon this they ſet up a general ſhout, which 
was re-echoed through their camp : the news even 
ſpread to Dublin, from whence it was carried to 
Paris, where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French 
court, the people were encouraged to expres their 
joy by bonfires and illuminations. 

The king having got his ſlight wound dreſſed, 
returned back to ſhew himſelf to his army, in order 
to quiet their apprehenfions. About nine at night 
he called a council of war, and declared his reſolu- 
tion to paſs the river the next day, and give the 
foe battle. This meaſure was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
duke Schomberg; but the king ſhewing himſeif 
abſolutely determined, and declaring that © he did 
not come there to let the graſs grow under his feet,“ 
his plan was adopted by the majority of the coun- 
ci]; upon which duke Schomberg acquieſced, and 
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propoſed that part of the army, horſe and foot, 
mould be ſent that night towards Slane-bridge, in 
order to pals the Boyne there, and ſo get between 
the enemy and the pals at Duleck. This advice, 
which was a piece of conſummate generalſhip, and 
mult, if followed, have enſured a ſpeedy and cer- 
tain ſucceſs to the Engliſh, was objected againſt and 
over-ruled by the Dutch officers; at whichthe duke 
was ſo diſguſted, that he retired to his tent, whither 
the order of battle, after being ſettled in the council, 
was ſent to him. He conſidered this as an additional 
affront : however, the reſpect he owed to his ſo- 
vereign kept him from complaining : he only ſaid, 
with ſome marks of diſcontent, that © it was the 
firſt order of that kind that had ever been ſent to 
him.“ By the concerted diſpoſition it was agreed, 
that early the next morning lieutenant-general 
Douglas; with the right wing of infantry, and 
Munhardt count Schomberg the duke's ſon, with 
the horſe, ſhould paſs the river at Slane-bridge, 
in order to get between the enemy's camp and 
Drogheda, whilſt a body of foot were to force 
their way at the paſs of Old-Bridge. ' 
King James alſo called a council of war on his 
fide, when it was propoſed by lieutenant-general 
Hamilcon to fend a ſtrong party of dragoons 
to take poſſeſſion of a ford which was below the 
town of Drogheda, the ſecuring of which he thought 
to be, as it really was, of great importance. James, 
however, by a ſtrange perverſeneſs, would have 
only ſixty dragoons ſent thither. The cannonade 
on both ſides, which had continued poetry warm 
ever ſince the two armies had come in 
other, ceaſed towards the cloſe of the evening. 
William rode quite through the army by torch- 
light, and then retired to his tent, after having 
given order for the proper diſpoſitions, and directed 
that his ſoldiers ſhould wear green boughs in their 
hats during the enſuing action, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the enemy's men, who wore pieces of white 
Paper in theirs. * 
The next day, July t, about ſix o'clock in the 
morning, general Douglas, with young Schom- 
berg, the earl of Portland, and Overkirk, march- 
ed towards Slane-bridge, and paſſed the river with- 
out any great oppoſition. Having gained the op- 
polite bank, they found themſelves confronted by 
a conſiderable number of the enemy, formed into 
two lines, behind a deep moraſs that ſecured their 
front, General Douglas, on ſight of their diſpoſi- 
tion, thought it adviſable to halt for the coming 
up of a freſh reinforcement, which he knew to be 
on its march to join him. No ſooner was this ar- 
rived than he gave orders to the foot to move to- 
wards the moraſs or bog that lay between them 
and the enemy, while count Schomberg with his 
horſe, who could not poſſibly march that way, 
was ſent round it, to fall upon the Iriſh in 
flank. Theſe latter no ſooner perceived the 
motion made by the Engliſh, than they wheel- 
ed about, and retreated towards Duleck ; but be- 
ing purſued by the cavalry under young Schom- 
berg, numbers of them were cut in pieces in their 
retreat, or rather flight. In the mean time king 
William, who knew not what had paſſed between 
this part of his army and the enemy, but ſuppoſed 
that his men had by this time effected their paſſage 
over the river, ordered his main body, compoled 
of the Dutch guards, the French protgſtant regi- 
ments, the Inniſkilling ſoot, and four battalions of 
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Engliſh, to paſs the Old-Bridge ford, and attack 
the enemy. They accordingly paſſed the river, - 
which was waiſt high; and having gained the 
oppoſite bank, in ſpite of the reſiſtance of a 
body of muſqueteers ſent to oppoſe them, they 
drew up into files, and then charged the Iriſh with 
ſuch fury, that, unable to ſtand the ſhock of the 
onſet, theſe latter abandoned their entrenchments, 
and retreated. King James had imprudently re- 
moved his cannon from the ſide of the river, which 
greatly facilitated the landing of the Engliſh : bur 
before all the battalions could form, they were 
charged with great, impetuoſity by general Hamil- 
ton, at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe 
and foot, and the diſpute was for ſome time very 
obſtinate : but the Iriſh foot, who that day behav- 
ed ſhamefully, ſoon gave way, and left their horſe 
to ſuſtain the whole tury of the combat, who were 
vigorouſly repulſed by the French proteſtants and 
the Inniſkilliners. In the firſt of theſe onſets La 
Caillemote, the boſom friend and inſeparable com- 
panion of the gallant duke Schomberg, received 
his mortal wound, at the head of the French pro- 
teſtants; and as he was carried back by four Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers to the Engliſh camp, he encouraged 
thoſe of his countrymen who were till croſſing the 
river, by calling out to them, . A la gloire, mes 
efifans! a la gloire! To glory, my god lads; to 
lory!“ | 
Duke Schomberg perceiving the furious attack 
made upon the regiments that had forded the river, 
and being informed that the French proteſtants were 
without a commander, immediatcly paſſed the 
ſtream to head them, and with ſo much hurry, that 
he would not ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded to put 
on hisarmour. As ſoon as he had gained the oppoſite 
ſhore, he rode full gallop up to the French pro- 
teſtants, and putting himſelf at their head, called 
out by way of animating them, . Follow me, gentle- 
men; thoſe are your perſecutors,“ pointing at the 
ſame time to the French papiſts in the enemy's 
army. Theſe words were ſcarcely pronounced, 
when the duke found himſelf attacked on a ſud- 
den by a party of king James's guards, who, on 
their body having been routed, were returning full 
gallop to the main guard of the army : the French 
refugees, miſtaking them, from their language, for 
ſome of their own troops, ſuffered them to paſs; 
and ſome of them riding up to the duke, fell up- 
on and gave him two ſevere wounds on the head. 
The French proteſtants perceiving their error, and 
eager to ſave their general, made ſuch an indiſcreet 
fire upon theſe aſſailants, that. they at the fame 
time ſhot the duke dead upon the ſpot: the ſmall 
party of the enemy's guards were indeed quick- 
ly cut in pieces; but this was a poor recompence 
for the loſs of ſo great a commander as duke Schom- 
berg, who thus fell in the field of honour, at the 
age of eighty-two, after a long life replete with 
military glory. Beſides, this accident ſo diſcon- 
certed our troops, that they ſeemed to have loſt 
all their courage: their arms remained inactive in 
their hands: they gave ground apace; while the 
enemy, elated with this advantage, recovered freſh 
ſpirits, and returned to the charge with an ardour 
that ſeemed to infure the victory in their favour, 
They were juſt ready to fall upon the centre, 
when king William, who, during the whole of the 
action, might be ſaid to be every-where, ſince he 
directed all by his conduct, paſſed in a critical 


time with the left wing, conliſting of the Daniſh, 


Sy informed of his father's death, was inſpired with 
- fuch an ardòur to revenge his fa at N 
could oppoſe the fury of his arms. Inſpired 


CE 


dead carcaſes ; nor can it be ſaid when he would 
have defiſted, had he not received. poſitive orders 
from the king to give over the ſlaughter, and re- 
dunn to the place where the foot had halted, and | 
where they 


- which the loſs on the ſide of king James, was ge- 
were the lord Dongan, 
Neile O'Neile, the marquis d' Hocquincourt, and 
ſeveral priſoners; the chief o 6 
nant- general Hamilton, ho behaved during the 
fight with the moſt. exemplary bravery, and kept 
the victory in ſuſpence, till he was overpowered by 
numbers, and taken priſoner. On the {ide of the 


noed duke Schomberg, the moſt illuſtrious ge- 
neral in E 5 | 
- himſelf was very near ſharing the ſame fate; for a | 
cannon- ball carried, away a part of his boot, and 
broke a horſe's. leg cloſe by him. All writers con- 
cur in giving king William the higheſt praiſe for 


vere by this time come within muſtcet- hot of the 


"ton, who had been the life and ſoul of the Iriſh 
This accident ſo diſpirited them, that they now 
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Dutch, and Inniſkilliners horſe, and advanced on 
a full trot to attack the enemy on the right, who 


centre of our foot. The ſight of William, advanc- 
ing in that regular and undaunted manner to take 
them in flank, ſo diſconcerted the Iriſh, that they 
made a ſudden halt, faced about, and retreated to 
a little village called Dunmore, about half a mile 
from the paſs: there they made ſuch a vigorous 
ſtand, that the Dutch and Daniſh, horſe, though 
headed: by the king in perſon, unable to ſuſtain 
their fire, gave way; the Inniſkilliners themſelves 
ſhewed a backwardneſs to advance. William, 
ſhocked at this, rode up to theſe latter, and aſked, 
in a ſharp tone, If this was a behaviour be ought 
to expect from them?” Stung by this reproach, and 
being acquainted that it was his majeſty wha now 
did them the honour to head them, they inſtantly 
reſumed their wonted courage, and returned to the 
charge with redoubled vigour ; the Dutch horſe ral- 
lying at the ſame time, the enemy, after an hour's 
bloody conflict, were beaten back with conſidera- 
ble loſs. In this action, lieutenant-general Hamil- 


—— 


during the whole of the fight, was taken priſoner. 


_— 


abandoned the field with precipitation, though the 
French and Swiſs guards, who acted as auxiliaries, 
recreated in good order; king William not thiok- 
ing fit to venture the purſuit beyond the field of 
battle. N 12 A103 echte | 

In the mean time young Schomberg, having been 


his fate, that ,nothing | 
once with a juſt reſentment, and a noble, thirſt. 
honour, he drove the enemy ſeveral miles beyond 
the village of Duleck, ſtrewing the ground with their 


| remained under arms all that night. 
Thus ended the famous, battle of the Boyne, in 


hom 


computed at 1 
14 ord, fir | 


men, 
the lord Carl 


whom was lieute- 


Engliſh: fell about 500, an inconſiderable Joſs for 
the gain of ſo important a baitle, bad not the re- 


urope, been of the number. William 


the dmirable coaduct, courage, reſolution, and 
memorable action; and the Iriſh themſelves are ſaid 
to have declared, That if. the Engliſh would 
change king with them, they would fight the battle 


over again.” 


As for James, be remained an inactive ſpectator 
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dear to a king or a man of honour depended. 


During the whole fight, he ſtood with ſome ſqua- 


drons of horſe upon the hill of Dunmore, till the 
count de Lauſun, after the retreat of the French 
and Swiſs troops, came up to him; and repreſent- 
ing to bis majeſty that he was in imminent danger 


of being ſurrounded, deſired. him to think of an 


inſtant retreat. This advice James readily took; 
and being attended by the regiment of Sarsfield, he 
marched off to Duleck, and from thence in all 
haſte to Dublin. When he came there he imme- 
diately aſſembled the magiſtrates and council of 
the city, and in a ſhort ſpeech reſigned them to 
the fortune of the victor. He complained of the. 
cowardice of the Iriſh, by whom be ſaid he had 
been betrayed : he declared his reſolution of quit- 
ting the kingdom immediately; and as, he ſaid, it 
had often been debated, in caſe the fortune of the 
field ſhould declare againſt his arms, whether, up- 
on deſerting the city of Dublin, the ſame ſhould 
not be fired? he did therefore charge them on their 
allegiance, that they ſhould neither plunder it nor 
deſtroy it in any manner, which in all kingdoms 
would be deemed an act of brutal barbarity, and 
might be believed to be done by his orders; and 
if done, thete would be little mercy to be expected 
from an enraged enemy. 

After aſtay of one night in Dublin, the next morn- 
ng he fer out for Waterford, attended by the duke 
of Berwick his natural ſon, the earl of Tyrconnel, 
and the marquis of Powis : there he went on board 


a veſſel which he had ordered fir Patrick Trant, 


the commiſſioner of the Irifh revenue, to hold in 


readineſs for him incaſe of adefeat, and getting ſafe- 


ly over to France, fixed his reſidence at St. Ger- 


| main's. He had no ſooner left Dublin, than it was 
abandoned by all the Papiſts of any conſideration; 


the Proteſtants aſſumed the government of the city, 
and ſent an account of theſe tranſactions to Wil- 
liam,” accompanied with a petition, entreating him 
to honour that capital with his preſence, The 
king readily complied with their requeſt ; and after 
detaching Mr. de la Melionere with a ſufficient 
force to reduce Drogheda, which' he ſpeedily ef- 


fected, his majeſty ſet out at the head of his army 


on the 4th day of July (three days after the battle) 
for Dublin. On the 6th he made his triumphal 
entry into that capital; and being Sunday, he im- 
mediately repaired to the cathedral, where he re- 
turned God thanks for his victory, and heard a 
ſermon preached by the learned Dr. King, after- 
wards archbiſnop of Dublin. i 

William's next ſtep was to publiſh a declaration 
of pardon to all the common people, who either 
remained at Home, or who having fled from their 
1 A ſhould return to their places of .abode 
by the firſt day of Auguſt, provided they delivered 
up their arms to ſuch juſtices of peace as his ma- 
jeſty ſhould appoint : but with regard to thoſe deſ- 
perate leaders of the rebellion, who had violated 
the laws of the kingdom, called in the French, au- 


thorized the depredations which: had been commit- 


ted upon the Proteſtanrs, and rejected the gracious 


preſence of mind, he. diſplayed. throdghour this | pardon offered to them in the king's proclamation 


publiſhed on the 22d of February, 1689; as his 
majeſty was now in a condition to make them ſen- 
ſible of their error; he left them entirely to the 
event of war, unleſs by evident demonſtrations of 
their tepentance they ſhould deſerve his mercy, 


of an action, on the ſucceſs of which every thing 
2 " 


| which ſhould- never be refuſed to thoſe who. were 
| | truly 
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truly penitent “.“ On the tenth of the mor th, the the zoth of June, the day before the battle of the 
king iſſued a proclamation, reducing, to its intrin- | Boyne, the two fleets engaged near Beachy-Head, 
fic value, the braſs money which James had coined, on the coaſt of Suſſex. The Dutch ſquadron, which 
and which he had raiſed to three hundred times its | compoſed the van, began the engagement abour 
real worth. nine in the morning; but their. courage being 
It is now time to turn our attention towards Eng- —.— than their ſeamanſhip, they advanced too 
land, and take a view of the tranſactions there durin ar out of the line: however, at the firſt they had 
the king's abſence. The queen, who had been left | the advantage, the French flying before them. 
regent, ſoon found that ſhe ſtood in need of all her | Our blue ſquadron engaged with great bravery ; 
prudence and diſcretion to preſerve her authority. but admiral Torrington kept his line, and conti- 
Her council, which was a mixture of Whigs and | nued to fight at a diſtance. The French, obferv- 
Tories, by their perpetual jarrings embarrafſed all | ing the Dutch had advanced ſo far out of the line, 
public affairs ; the French threatened the nation collected all their force, and hemmed them in on 
with an invaſion from abroad, and the Jacobites | all ſides; and, though they fought with great va- 
were continually at work to ſtir up inſurrections art | lour, did them coniiderable damage; and their 
home. In the midſt of this critical and alarming | whole ſquadron would in all probability have pe- 
ſituation, Mary behaved with a ſpirit and reſolution riſhed (not being in the leaſt ſeconded by the Eng- 
little common to her ſex ; and her conduct was the | liſh under lord Torrington), had not their admiral, 
more admired, as it was generally known that the | Calembourg ordered them to drop their anchors 
king had been always upon the reſerve with her in while their ſails were all up, there being at that 
what related to public affairs. As ſoon as ſhe heard | time but very little wind. This manceuvre was 
the king was ſafely landed in Ireland, ſhe began te | not noticed by the French, who-were now carried 
exerciſe the power veſted in her by parliament in | away by the tide, whilſt the others lay ſtill; and 
two ſeaſonable proclamations ; one *« commanding | thus, in a ſhort time, the Dutch were out of dan- 
all Papiſts, and reputed Papiſts, forthwith to depart | ger, after having loſt Dick and Brackel, their two 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from | rear-admirals, with a great number of men, and 
within ten miles of the ſame;” the other © for the | being obliged to fink ſeveral of their ſhips, to pre- 
confining of popiſh recuſants to a diſtance not ex- | vent their — into the hands of the enemy. In 
ceeding five miles of their reſpective dwellings.“ this action the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two of their 
Advice arriving of a French fleet being ready to captains, and about four hundred men. On the 
ſail from Breſt, in order to make a deſcent upon our | next day, in the afternoon, the Engliſh admiral 
coaſts, admiral Herbert earl of Torrington, who | called a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
then lay in the Downs, had orders to fail directly to preſerve the remains of the combined fleets by 
for Portſmouth, and there get together ſuch a num- | a retteat, and to deſtroy what diſabled ſhips they 
ber of ſhips as might render him ſufficiently ſtrong | had with them, rather than hazard another engage- 
to go in queſt of the enemy, and prevent their de- | ment by protecting them, ſhould the enemy at- 
ſign. While the admiral lay at St. Helen's, he re- | tempt a purſuit. Accordingly Torrington retreated 
ceived advice from Weymouth, that the French had | without much interruption to the mouth of the 
entered the Channel with ſeventy-eight ſhips of | Thames, while the French, after a ſtay of about 
war and two fire-ſhips ; upon which he called a | five weeks in the Channel, during which they in- 
council of war to determine what was to be done. ſulted our coaſts and burnt the ſmall town of Tin- 
He had been lately joined by a ſquadron of Dutch | mouth, with ſeveral merchant ſhips in the harbour, 
men of war; but ſeveral ſhips that he expected | retired to their own ports, and were no more ſeen 
from Plymouth, had been prevented from joining | in the Channel this year. Both the Dutch and our 
him by the contrary wind : he thought himlelf nor | blue ſquadron, the only ſhips of ours that were en- 
ſtrong enough to encounter the French, as his own | gaged, complained much of Torrington's. behavi- 
and the Dutch fleet combined did not amount to | our; and it was a general opinion, that if the whole 
more than fifty- ſix fail ; but the very day that he | fleet had come up to a cloſe fight, we muſt have 
called the council, he received expreſs orders from | beat the French: and conſidering how far they were 
the queen to hazard an engagement at all events, | from Breſt, and that our ſquadron at Plymouth lay 
rather than ſuffer the enemy to proceed up the | between them and home, a victory might have had 
Channel, all the ports to the eaſtward being deſti - | great conſequences. Both admirals, indeed, were 
tute of any ſhipping to defend them, occaſioned by | almoſt equally blamed; ours for not fighting, and 
an ill-timed compliment paid by William to the the French for not purſuing his victory +, Tor- 
king of Spain, at whoſe requeſt he had ſent admi- | rington, on his arrival at London, was deprived of 
ral Ruſſel with a large ſquadron to convoy that | his command, and ſeat priſoner to the Tower; and 
prince's young bride, ſiſter to the queen of Portu- | commiſſionersf were appointed to examine the par- 
gal, from Holland to the Groyne. ticulars of his conduct. | 
Lord Torrington, in conſequence of theſe or-] The news of the defeat of our fleet, and of the 
ders from court, put to ſea with the combined | French lording it in our ſeas, no ſooner reached 
ſquadron of England and Holland, with a view to | London, but every mind was filled with the moſt 
intercept the French at the back of the Ifle of | alarming apprehenfions : nothing but a deſcent 
Wight, ſhould they attempt to fail up the Chan- was talked of, and the Jacobites exulted in the de- 
nel. The French fleet ſoon came in fight; and on | ſtruction of a government ſo obnoxious to them. 


— 


* Burnet. Tindal. * | E commiſſioner of the treaſury, and Mr. Edward Ruſfel. Of 


_ 


+ Burnet. Hoyer. Burchet. theſe the lord · preſident and the earl of Nottingham had the 
t Theſe were the lord- preſident. the lord · ſte ward. the lord- | chief 22 of affairs, Which made the Whigs diſſatiſ- 


chamberlain; the earls of Pembroke, Nottingham, Monmouth, | fied with the nomination, Tinda!, from MS letter of Mr. 


and Marlborough; Sir John Lowther, vice-chamberlain and | Warre to fir W. Colt. 
_— * G To 
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To do the queen juſtice, ſhe behaved in this emer- 
gency with admirable ſpirit and diſcretion : ſhe be- 
trayed not the leaſt ſigns of fear: ſhe made uſe of 
every precaution to guard againſt her enemies, 
both within and without the kingdom: the princi- 
al ſea · ports were put in as good a poſture of de- 
tence as the time would permit: proper orders 
were iſſued for refatting and augmenting the navy: 
ſhe gave directions for raiſing the militia of the 
weſtern counties, in order to oppoſe any attempts 
that might be made in that quarter; and to ſtrike 
the greater terror into the domeſtic enemies of the 
yernment, ſhe iſſued a proclamation for appre- 
hending ſeveral diſaffected noblemen and gentle- 
men, who were either ſuſpected or accuſed of bav- 
ing held correſpondence with king James and his 
rty, to diſturb and deftroy the peace of the realm, 
and had adhered to their majeſties enemies in the 
preſent inyaſion. While the queen was thus wiſely 
and vigoroufly executi 


department ſhe filled, tisf 
find her conduct approved by the majority of the 


nation, and to receive ſeveral addreſſes from the 


city of London, and many other reſpectable coun- 
ties and corporations in the kingdom, who all de- 
clared their reſolution to defend and preſerve her 
and her royal conſort, and their government, with 
the hazard of their lives, and to the utmoſt of their 


wer. As for the earl of Torrington, he conti- 


— in the Tower till the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, when he was ordered to be tried by a court- 
martial on the nineteenth of December. The pre- 
fident was fir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as 
vice-admiral of the blue ſquadron in the engage- 
ment. It is aſſerted by many that the trial was 
conducted with much partiality ; bot as the pro- 
ceedings were never publiſhed, we have nothing 
certain on which to form our deciſion : we only 
know that the eart was acquitted, and that the 
king was fo offended thereat as immediately to diſ- 
miſs him from his (ſervice, together with ſeveral 
other ſca-officers who had appeared moſt to favour 
his cauſe; and that we were kind enough to repair 
the loſſes of the Dutch ſquadron at our own charge. 
The agitations occaſioned throughout the nation 
by our ill fucceſs at ſea, were not a little quieted 
by the news of the victory gained by the king on 
the banks of the Boyne : the Jacobites were ſtruck 
with diſmay : they hung down their heads, a ſud- 
den check was now put to all their proceedings, 
and they remained quiet, from a conſcious inabili- 
ty of being able to do hurt, while the friends of 
the Revolution reſumed their courage, and enjoy- 
ed in their turas the mortification of their adverſa- 
ries. / The queen and council ſent to the king, 
prefling him to come over with all poſſible haſte to 
England, to compleat by his preſence the tranqui- 
lization of the government here. 

As the news of the victory of the Bayne had 
been a great comfort to the queen and the Engliſh 
nation, under the diſtreſs raiſed by the misfortunes 
at fea; ſo king William, on the day he entered 
Dublin, had the news of the ill ſucceſs of his fleet 
to temper the joy his own good fortune might give 
him. He had taken all the papers of his father-in- 
law to Tyrconnel, by which he diſcovered a deſign 
that had been formed againſt his life. It ſeems that 
the enterprize was to have been undertaken by one 
Jones, before William undertook the Iriſh expedi- 
tion: the attempt however was never made, and the 


the function of the high 
e had the ſatisfaction to 
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| conſpiretor is fuppoſed to have eloped with a large 
ſum of monty, which he had procured from Tyr- 


connel, and Douglas the attorney-general of Ire- 
land, not chuſing co incur the guilt and danger of 


the enterprize he was put upon. A paper was 
drawn up of this whole affair, in order to be pub- 
liſhed boch in England and Ireland: but it is 
thought that their majeſties, tender of the cha- 
racter of James, which muſt have greatly ſuffered, 
from the imputation of having countenanced ſo 
ſhameful a deſign, cauſed it to be ſuppreſſed. 
Count Lauſun and general Sarsfield having ſtill 
a good body of forees under their command, with 
which they retreated towards Limerick, the Iriſh 
did not ſhew any diſpoſition to ſubmit; whereu 
king William decamped on the ninth of July 
from Finglaſs, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
and divided his army into two bodies; with the 
greater of which he marched to Crumlin, three 
miles on the ſouth of Dublin, and ſent the other, 
conſiſting of four regiments of horſe, two of dra- 
goons, and ten of infantry, under the command 
of lieutenant- general Douglas, towards Athlone, 
who inveſted chat city on the ſeventeenth, and ſent 
to colonel Grace, the governor for king James, to 
ſurrender. Grace was an old and a valiant ſoldier, 
af approved fidelity. to the maſter he ſerved, 
and made no other reply than by firing a piſtol, 
and bidding the trumpeter tell the perſon that ſent 
him, that thoſe were his terms. Douglas there- 
fore reſolved to attack the place; but as it was 
ſtrongly fortified by nature, and defended by a 
good caſtle, and Douglas was deficient in artillery, 
he was conſtrained to raiſe the fiege, after a fort- 
night's fruitleſs attempt. In the mean time, wing 
William having committed the government o 
Dublin to brigadier Trelawney, proceeded with 
the reſt of his army weſtward, and at Carlow de- 
tached the duke of Ormond to take poſſeſſion of 
Kilkenny, while the army encamped at Carrick; 
from whence, on the twenty-firſt of July, major- 
general Kirk was diſpatched againit Waterford 
with two regiments and a party of horſe. The gar- 


riſon ſurrendered, on condition of being allowed to 


march out with their arms and baggage, and were 
conducted to Mallow. The fort of Duncannon, 
which commands the entrance of the harbour of 
Waterford, ſubmitted on the ſame terms. Here 
the lord Dover and lord Gearge Howard, who had 
been excepted from the bill of indemnity, petitioned 
and obtained the king's pardon. On the rwenty- 
ſeventh of July the king left. the camp at Carrick, 
and went to Dublin, in order to take ſhipping for 
England, in purſuance of the requeſt before - men- 
tioned from the queen and council: but here he 
found other letters of a different and more pleaſing 
tenor, informing him that every thing was now 
_ at home, and that his.preſence was no longer 
o preſſingly neceſſary. Hereupon his majeſty 
went to Chapel Izard, where he continued for ſome 
time, and during his ſtay publiſhed a ſecond par- 
don, confirming and extending the former : but 
this declaration had very little effect upon the Iriſh, 
who, ſpirited up by their prieſts, and elated with 
the news of the bad ſucceſs of our fleet againſt the 
French, ſtill held out, in hopes that the diſtrac- 
tions in England would ſoon oblige king William 
to return thither, *. ä | 

His majeſty, however, ſatisfied by his late ad- 
vices that his domeſtic enemies were kept in awe, 
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and that the French had retired into their own har- 


bours, reſolved not to quit Ireland till he had ef. 
fectually reduced the Jacobite party there to per- 
fect obedience, or at leaſt to an inability of doing 
him any prejudice. With this view he determined 
upon undertaking the ſiege of Limerick; which was 
defended by monſieur Boiſſeleau, the governor for 
king James; and the duke of Berwick and colonel 
Sarsficld, who with their troops had thrown them- 
ſelves into that place after the defeat of the Boyne, 
and James's flight, acted as inferior officers: On the 
ninth of Auguſt the king inveſted the town with 
his whole army, and immediately ſent a trumpeter 
to ſummon the governor. Tho” the place was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, and the garriſon very numerous 
and healthy, there were many, as well of the ſol- 
diers as of the inhabitants, who were for capitu- 
lating ; but the governor, the duke of Berwick, 
and Sarsfield, oppoſed it with ſuch vehemence that 
the others acquieſced, and it was determined to de- 
fend the place to the laſt extremity: upon which 
monfieur Boiſſeleau ſent the trumpeter back with 
this anſwer, © That he imagined he could not 
more effectually gain the good opinion of the 
prince of Orange, than by vigorouſly defending 
the town, which his royal maſter had entruſted to 
his care.” Every thing was now prepared for the 
ſiege : the king the ſame evening gave orders for 
a party of dragoons to pals the river Shannon, at a 
ford about two miles above the town, which was 
effected by the valout and conduct of general 
Ginckle, who, after defeating a body of Iriſh that 
guarded the paſs, croſſed over the next morning 
with about five thouſand horſe and foot; but be- 
fore the ſiege could be regularly formed, colonel 
Sarsfield, hearing that the king's artillery was in 
its way from Kilkenny to the camp, reſolved to 
attempt the taking or deſtroying it. With this 
view he paſſed the Shannon in the night of the toth, 
with a body of five or fix hundred horſe and dra- 
goons, and lurked all the next day in the. hills; 
and having notice that the artillery was a little on 
this fide of Cullen, and that the troops that con- 
veyed it had halted to reſt themſelves, and were 
then perfectly unprepared for an attack, he took 
with him guides who brought him to the very ſpor, 
where he tell upon them before they were aware, 
killed ſeveral of the men, ſplit the cannon, deſtroy- 
ed the carriages, waggons, and ammunition, and 
returned ſafely to Limerick.  _ | 
The news of this adventure was very unwelcome 
in the king's camp, where it gave birch to a warm 
diſpute between duke Schomberg (fon to the late 
marſhal) and the earl of Portland, the former ac- 
culing the latter and count Solmes of having ne- 
d to ſend in time a detachment of ſufficient 
ngth to ſecure the train. This quarrel how- 
ever was ſoon made up, and the fiege purſued. 
On the ſeventeenth the trenches were opened, and 
a battery was raiſed with ſome cannon brought 
from Waterfield. Both ſides now exerted their 
utmoſt vigor and reſolution in the attack and -de- 
fence of the place, during which the king had ſe- 
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23 
veral narrow eſcapes for his life; and it is univer- 
ſally allowed, that on all military occaſions Wil- 
liam's perſonal courage was more conſpicuous than 
his prudence or caution. On the twenty-ſixth of 
Auguſt, che engineers having aſſured the king that 
there was a ſufficient breach made in the walls for 
an attack; he detached monſieur de la Barthe, a 
brave French (proteſtant) officer, with nine com- 
panies of grenadiers, beſides an hundred French 
officers and volunteers, to begin the attack; which 
was performed with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that 
in ſpite of all the oppoſition of the beſieged, the 
aſſailants effected a lodgment on the redoubt or 
counterſcarp: but theſe brave men not being pro- 
perly ſeconded, through the negligence of count 
Solmes and count Naſſau, the enemy returned to 
the charge with redoubled numbers, and a moſt 
bloody and obſtinate diſpute of four hours enſued; 
but in the end our troops were repulſed, with the 
loſs of one thouſand two hundred men, either kill- 
ed or mortally wounded on the ſpot. Notwith- 
ſtanding this check, it is ſaid that the king would 
not have quitted the fiege, had not the ſeaſon of 
the —— and the nature of the country, which in 
thoſe parts is very ſubject to be overflowed, proved 
ſo bad, that the ſoldiers could no longer remain in 
the trenches, half filled with water; which incon- 
venience no art or induſtry could remedy. Orders 
were therefore iſſued on the thirtieth of Auguſt for 
lending off the heavy baggage and artillery z and 
the next day the army decamped, and marched to- 
wards Clonmel, without meeting the leaſt diſturb» 
ance from the enemy, either in the decamping or 
the march. The king now determined to retura 
to England; and having appointed the lord Sidney 
and Thomas Coningſby, eſq. (afterwards earl of 
that name) lords juſtices of Ireland, and entruſted” 
the command of the army to count Solmes, his 
majeſty ſet ſail from Waterford with prince George 
of Denmark, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, 
on the fifth of September, and next day arrived 
ſafe in King's-Road near Briſtol, and on the nintk 
got to Wiadſor, where he was received by the 
queen with unſpeakable joy. 4 
Great was the exultation of king James's friends 
in Ireland on occaſion of the railing the fiege of 
Limerick, and the departure of William for his - 
Engliſh dominions. They were ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of teveral good towns beſides Limerick, and their 
army was very numerous; ſo that they were filled 
with the moſt ſanguine hopes of reſtoring their old 
maſter to the ſovereignty of Ireland at leaſt : but 


how were their expectations daſhed by the arrival 


of an Engliſh fleet before Corke harbour, on the 

twenty-firſt, of September, with a body of forces 
under the command of the earl of Marlborough 
It ſeems that this nobleman, after the French fleet 
had retired into their harbours, and ours had re- 
paired the damage it ſuſtained in the engagement, 
had propoſed employing about five thouſand troops, 
who then lay inactive at home, in an attempt upon 
Cork * and Kinſale +, in Ireland, which he doubt- 


ed nor of taking, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch troops 


A capital city of a county of the ſame name, and provi 
of Munſter, in Ireland, fituaced on the river Lee. 

harbour, and 
in that kingdom. 


is, next to Dublin, the beſt trading place | Bandon, diſemboguei 


_—_ 
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+ 82 town in the county of Cork, and 
t has a | vince of Munſter, haviog an excellent harbour on the | 


itſelf into the Atlantic Ocean. It lies 


ſixteen miles ſouth of the city of Cork. 
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ſpare him from the; | While theſe things were tranſacting, count Lau- 
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as the king might be mw eh wary of, and the | ſun, with the French troops, remained in the 


army. This c bi e found that his ma- neighbourhood of Galway (a county in the pro- 


| earl opt 857 a He i made acquainted with the in. vince of Connaught in the welt of Ireland) with- 
: wo expe Oi kad left orders for an additional | out attempting any thing. They were, in fact, 
CEQ! = rb th land men, under the duke of heartily weary of a ſervice they now with good rea- 


od o | 
, Jy Fe +1, al Scrivenmore, to] ſon looked upon as deſperate, and the count ſent 
fat ee 10 0 5 ag affſ NN the reduc- | preſſing remonſtrances to be recalled : his requeſt 
Aion f the before-mentoned IN) has, complied with. A ſquadron of ſhips were ſent 


| e earl having landed his men, though with | to bring him and his men off, in which he ſailed 
8 en br the ended „ Corke! about the beginning of October, leaving the com- 
is 6n aftef joined by the reinforcement from the | mand in chief of the Iriſh forces to the duke of 
"main army: but a diſpute happened between the Berwick, , which was afterwards transferred to Mr. 
-dbke"of Wirtemberg and Marlborough concern- de St. Ruth. The duke of Tyrconnel accompa- 
The the thief command, which both of them claim- |nied him over, and applied to the French court 
535 the former as due to his rank of a ſovereign tor a farther ſupply of arms, cloaths, and ammu- 
Price, the other as being the elder officer, and | nition, for the Iriſh army, engaging for them, if 
corimanding the troops of his own nation. The thus encouraged, that they would ſtill continue to 
fatter, however, was at length compromiſed by lupport the cauſe of king James. This remon- 
the interpöſition of brigadier Ia Melionere ; it be- {trance did not a little prejudice to the reputa- 
ing agreed, that the earl ſhould command the firſt tion of Lauſun, who was openly accuſed of having 
40 10 the duke the next, and fo alternately, dur- too precipitately abandoned the cauſe of that un- 
ig the©expedition. The diſpute thus adjuſted, happy monarch. In the mean while, the Iriſh 
* the trenches were opened, and the batteries played | formed themſelves into a number of frecbooting 
with fuch fury, that a breach was ſoon effected in | parties, which acquired the name of Rapparees, 
che Walls, which, brought the beſieged to demand a | who committed a thouſand outrages on the de- 


* parley 7 but colonel Ellicut, the . governor of fenceleſs inhabitants of the kingdom, while the 
*Evrke, not liking che conditions of ſurrender pro- | troops of king William indulged themſelyes at eaſe 
*poſed by the King's generals, hoſtilities were re- | in their quarters, nor once concerned themſelves 
" newed with double yigaur. The duke of Grafton, about the protection of the poor people, who ſuf- 
.whp ſerved ig the expedition as a volunteer, as he fered all the calamities of lawleſs rapine and cruel- 
A Emerching on.to the attack of the breach, had ty. Thus ended the campaign in Ireland. Let 
Ae Hiikforrone.t9 receive a wound in the ſhoulder | us now take a ſhort view of the affairs on the con- 
"by 2 Cation bullef, of which he ſoon after died | fipent. eg. ; 3 
greatly regtetted „ as being of all king Charles the By this time the grand alliance which William had * 
| *ond's C Hdreg, the perſon of whom there was | formed againſt France was farther ſtrengthened by 
"the greateſhope. Biſhop Burner ſays, he was the acceſſion of the duke of Savoy, who, renoun- 
Fee and probably wauld have become a great | cing the neutrality he had hitherto obſerved, con- 
ba- commander.“ The main breach being now | cluded a league with the emperor and the king of 
judged practicable, all things were prepared for a Spain, and openly engaged in the general confe- 1 
eeneral aflaulc on the twenty- eighth of September, deracy. Lewis XIV. was no ſooner informed of 1 
when the beſieged not chuſing to incur all the hor- the engagements which the duke had entered into, | 
Tors of a ſtorm, colonel M*Ellicut thought proper than he ſent twelve thouſand men into Piedmont, | 
to ſurrender himſelf and garriſon priſoners of war. | under the conduct of that brave and able officer 
Beſides the governor and colonel Rycaut, there were | monſieur Catinat, afterwards, marſhal of France, 
taken in the place the earls of Clancarty and Ty- with orders to demand of the duke, as a pledge of 
Tone his fidelity, that he would deliver up to France his 
This ſucceſs inſpired our generals and their lit- | troops, together with Verrue, and the citadel of 
tle army with freſh ardour. The fame day that the | Turin, the capital of his dominions. The duke, 
earl of Marlborough entered Corke, he detached | confounded with this unforeſeen ſtroke, endeavour- 
brigadier Villiers with a body of horſe and dra- ed to amuſe his enemy by ſubmiſſions and offers, 
goons to ſummon Kinſale; and the next day advan- | till he could procure aſſiſtance from the emperor 
ced with the reſt of his troops to enforce that de- and Spain; but finding thoſe two powers only fed 
mand. The place was in a very indifferent poſture of | him with promiſes, he ſollicited aſſiſtance from the 
defence, and therefore, after making ſome ſhew of | States-general and king William, to whom he ſent 
reſiſtance for about a week or ten days, fir Edward | an ambaſſador in October this year, to congratu- 
Scot the governor ſurrendered on honourable terms. | late him on his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne. 
The earl of Marlborough having thus, in little | William, highly pleaſed with the acceſſion of fo 
more than a month, accompliſhed the reduction |. valuable an ally, received his compliment with 
of theſe two important maritime towns, by which | great civility, ' and promiſed to employ his utmoſt 
he effeQually deprived the French of all commu- | endeavours for his aſſiſtance. The French king, 
" nication with this fi of t e illand, and confined | however, who was not to be deceived by fair pro- 
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i the rem ins of the x fractory Iriſh to the province | miles, had before this ſent orders to Catinat to be- 
Pp "of Ulſter, where: they could not ſubſiſt without gin hoſtilities in Piedmont and Savoy, where the 


. great difficulty; returned with his priſoners to Eng- duke exerted his utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe the 


* 


5 rp Wen atriyed e twenty-eighth | torrent which threatened the ruin of all his domi- 


of Oct ber, where he was received by their maje- | nions. Victor Amadeus II. duke of Savoy, was 


ſties in a manner agreeable to the ſervices he had | (fays M. de Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XIV.) a 
. 0 a EN 


wiſe and politic, though an unfortunate, prince : 
82 2 28 
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as a general, his courage was indiſputable; he al- 
ways headed his own armies, and expoſed his per- 
ſon on every occaſion like a common man: no one 
better underſtood the fineſſes of that kind of war 
which is carried on in an uneven and mountainous 
country, ſuch as his: he was active, vigilant, te- 
nacious of regularity and military diſcipline, but 
ſometimes guilty of errors, both as a prince and a 
general. He was guilty of a fatal one, in the bad 
manner in which he drew up his army, in preſence 
of that of Catinat, near Saluces, or Saluzzo *, 


| who taking advantage of his miſtake, gained a 


compleat victory over him on the eighth of Au- 


guſt. After this battle all Savoy, except Mont- 
melian, ſubmitted to the French. Catinat then 
marched into Piedmont, forced the enemy's en- 
trenchments near Suſa, took that town, together 
with Villafranca, Montalban, Nice, deemed im- 
pregnable, Viellano, and Carm niola, and return - 
ed afterwards to Montmelian, of which he made 
himſelf maſter in the ſpring of the following year, 
1691, after an obſtinare ſiege. 
Lewis XIV. had this ſame year (1690) an- 
other army in, Flanders, under the command of the 
duke of Luxembourg, who had been a pupil in 
the art of war to the great Conde, whom he much 
reſembled in his character, - having a fiery genius, 
A prompt execution, a quick diſcernment, and a 
mind greedy of knowlege, but too extenſive and 
irregular. The allies dreading the power of France, 
which was daily increaſing both by fea and land, 
reſolved that the army of the States-general, under 
prince Waldeck, ſhould oppoſe Luxembourg, while 
the elector of Brandenbourg ſhould obſerve the 
motions of monſieur Boufflers, who commanded a 
third army for Lewis upon the banks of the Mo- 
ſelle in Germany : but before the troops of Bran- 
denbourg could be aſſembled, Boufflers found 
means to encamp his forces between the Sambre 
and the Meuſe, and thereby opened a free com- 
munication between his own army and that of Lux- 
embourg. Prince Waldeck, ſenſible how much it 
-behoved him to keep the French on the other fide 
of the Sambre, detached the count de Berlo with 
one thouſand five hundred horſe, to obſerve whe- 
ther the French attempted to paſs that river. The 
count having advanced as far as the village of Fle- 
rus, found that a good part of the French army 
had already the Sambre, whereof he imme- 
diately ſent notice to prince Waldeck ; but it' was 
too late : for being ſurrounded on every fide, he 
was defeated and lain ; and the next day (June 
zo) being the ſame on which king William obtain- 
ed the victory at the Boyne, the duke of Luxem- 
bourg attacked the main body under prince Wal. 
deck, which, after a very obſtinate engagement, 
was obliged to give way, leaving about four thou- 
ſand ſix hundred men dead upon the ſpot. The 
enemy took about four thouſand priſoners; but 
they bought their victory dearly, their loſs being 
equal, if not greater than that of the Dutch. The 
lots of this battle is ſaid to have been occaſioned 
by the cowardice of the Dutch horſe, who aban- 
doned their foot at the firſt charge : but never any 
.infantry made ſo brave a retreat as thoſe under 
prince Waldeck; for notwithſtanding the battle 
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they were charged both in front and in flank by the 
enemy, they made ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
French by their regular, undaunted, and uniform 
fire, that the latter durſt not attempt to mdke rhe 


leaſt purſuit, but ſuffered the Dutch to march off 
with the utmoſt compoſure. This' was the only 


action in Flanders this campaign. 


In the ſpring of this year the emperor Leopolds 
ſon Joſeph — by the electoral college, advanced 
to the dignity of king of the Romans: but his 
affairs ſuffered an irreparable loſs in the death of 
the brave duke of Lorraine, which happened ſud- 
denly, after a few hours illneſs only, on the eighth 
of April, aged forty-ſeven years, not without ſuſ- 
picion of having been poiſoned by the procure- 
ment of the French monarch, whoſe boundleſs am- 
bition he had conſtantly and courageouſly oppoſed: 
We are, however, to be cautious how we too rea- 
dily believe ſuch reports without good authority. 
The duke — in a note he wrote to the em- 
peror a little before he expired, expteſſed himſelf 
as if he thought he hed wee with foul play: 1 
am dying, ſays he: I know not whether I am 
ing by my death the ordinary debt of nature; or 
whether I am ſacrificed to the unjuſt and ambitious 
views of a crown which has declared itſelf an im- 
placable enemy to me and my family . The com- 
mand of the imperial army was, upon his demiſe, 
given to the elector of Bavaria, who was preſently af- 
ter joined by the elector of Saxony and his two Las. 
The dauphin had croſſed the Rhine at the head 
of forty thouſand men, with a defign to force his 
way into Wirtemberg ; but the imperial general, 
by his cõnduct —— defeated his attempt, 
and obliged him to remain on the defenſive during 
the remaining part of the campaign. After this 
account of the foreign tranſactions which relate to 
king William, as head of the confederacy againft 
France, it is now time to return to England. 

King William, on his return from his Iriſh ex- 
pedition, was congratulated upon his victory at the 
Boyne, and his ſucceſſes in that kingdom, by 
the city of London; and addreſſes of the ſame te- 
nor came up from moſt of the towns and counties 
in England. This could not fail to be highly pleaſ- 
ing to the king, who, ſo far from thinking of in- 
dulging himſelf in an eaſy inactivity during the reſt 
of the year, had actually formed the deſign of 
ing over to Flanders, to put himſelf at the head of 
the allied army; but the ſeaſon being now ſo far 
advanced, as to render it neceſſary for the 
ſoon to take to winter quarters, his majeſty laid 
aſide his deſign for the preſent, but at the ſame 
time determined to call the parliament together as 
early as poſſible, that they might ſettle the ſupplies | 
for the enſuing year, and give him an opportunity 
of going over early in the ſpring to the Hague, to 
have an interview with the German princes, who 
propoſed to hold a congreſs or meeting there, in. 
order to concert meaſures for the next campaign. 

Accordingly, on the ſecond day of October the 
parliament met at Weſtminſter, and was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his majeſty 
told them, That he had uſed his beſt endeavours 
for the reduction of Ireland, in which he had met 


A city of Piedmont in Italy, ſeventeen miles diſtant from | + Life of 
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ith ſucceſs, and doubted not that he fhould; have 
e that kingdom. if the ſup 
phes had been given him in time laſt (eſion. He 
pat chem in mind. alſo, that he had aſked no reue- 
ve for himſelf, but what he had ſubjected to be 
50 pthe nies of the war; recommended to 
em the clearing of his revenue, ſo as to enable him 
bf, and maintain the charge of the civil go- 
ern t then addreſſing himſelf to both houtes 
19jarly, told tem, that be hoped they would pro- 
cet in 7 — —4— with ſpirit and concord; 
and: that whoever. ſhould go about to divert their 
centian. from the important ſubjects he had re- 
u ommended to them, could neither be his friends, 
nor trieads to the kingdom . 1 
The lords and commons, in anſwer to this 


iger ch, congratulated him ſeparately upon his ſuc- 
ce = a Ireland, and on the queen's happy admi- | 
niſtration, duging his abſence. . The commons par- 
Fe him, „That he too freely expoſed 
his invaluable life, upon which che whole protet- 
tant incere! of Europe depended; concluding, that 


* 


tiey tho 


8 


4 K taur muions ( | 
ab had eycs..bren aſked by a king of Eogland) 
ar the ſupport f the fleet and army, in order o 
campleat che reduction of Ireland, and for the 
more. vigorous carrying on the war againſt France. 
Among other. taxes, for railing this ſum, one hun- 
red thirty-ſeyen, thouſand ſix hundred forty-one 
pounds per month, at three ſhillings in the pound, 
was. laid upon lands: the exciſe upon beer and ale 
was doubled: a duty was laid on Eaſt · India goods 
and foreign · wrought filks, and ſeveral other goods 
imported; and à duty was impoſed upon new 
ines and ſpirits of the firſt extraction. A {i 


vpply 
fine hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds was 
voted to be raiſed. on theſe additional duties, for 
wilding ſeyenteen third-rate-ſhips, of. ſixty guns 
each, beſides the ſhips: already provided to be 
built . They alſo reſolved that the ſum of one 
million ſhould be raiſed by the ſale of forfeited 
eſtates in Ireland, and that a bill ſhould be pre- 
pared for confiſcating theſe eſtates, with a clauſe em · 
powering his majeſty to grant a third part of them 
to.thoſe who had ſerved in the war. This clauſe | 
was repealed, and - many petitions were preſented 
againſt the bill by creditors and heirs who had 
continued faithful. Theſe petitions however were 
jected by the commons, who on this occaſion 
cred/their zeal for the ſervice: of the king, to 
et the better of that attention they owed to the 
ful and juſt remonſtrances of their fellow-ſub- 
jects, and they unanimouſly: paſſed the bill F : bur 
when it went up. to the hquſe of lords, that auguft 
body thought it their duty fairly to examine the 
merit of thoſe petitions : this took up. ſo long time, 
that the bill was dropped for the preſent ſeſſion. 
I be exciſe · bill being. ready, the king came to 
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gave it the royal aſſent: after which he made a 
ſpeech to hoth houſes, and thanked them for the 
large {lupplies they were railing, deſiring however 
that they would uſe all poſſible diſpatch, becauſe 
his preſence was required carly in the following 
year at the Hague: at the ſame time he again put 
them in mind; of providing for the civil liſt. His 
majeſty coming again to the houſe on the twen- 
tieth of December, paſſed the act for laying a duty 
upon Eaſt- India goods, the act for puniſhing mu- 
tiny and de ſertion, and ſome others: and on the 
lifth of January the king. being impatient to be at 
the congreſs in Holland, came to the houſe, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the reſt of the bills of . ſup+ 
ply, together with a bill for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners to ſtate the public accounts, in which there 
had been great miſmanagement; to a bill for raiſ- 
ing the militia; to a bill for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors; and to another to prevent vexatious ſuits 
againſt ſuch as ated in defence of his majeſty and 
the kingdom. After which the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he aſſured both 


houſes, that he entertained the moſt grateful ſenſe 


of the liberality and diſpatch with hich they bad 
granted: the public ſupplies, which ſhould be faith- 
tully employed in the ſervices for which they were 
allotted : that he would make no grant of any of the 
forfeited eſtates in Ir eland, till that matter ſhould be 
ſettled in parliament, to the ſatisfaction of all par- 
ties: that he hoped they would take care to propa- 
gate, in their ſeveral counties, the ſame principles 
of zeal and attachment to his government, which 
they had ſo eminently diſplayed in parliament: and 
that he truſted the good underſtanding between him 
and his ſubjects, would be more than ſufficient to 
defeat the deſigns of their ſecret foes, and the at- 
tempts of their open and avowed enemies. Then 
the lord chief. juſtice Atkins declared it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure that the houſe ſhould adjourn 
themfclves-to the twenty-firſt day of March l. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, a thankſgiving 
was. ordered to be obſerved on the nineteenth of 
October, for the ſucceſſes in Ireland, and particular 
prayers appointed to be uſed on every Wedneſday 
and Friday during the war with France. On the 
fifteenth of the ſame month, the princeſs of Den- 
mark was brought to bed of a daughter, baptized 
by the name of Mary, who died foon after. On 
the fourteenth of the ſame month a tranſaction 
pened, which greatly engaged the attention of the 
public. Captain James Campbell, brother to the 
earl of Argyle in Scotland, by the aſſiſtance of Archi- 
bald Montgomery, eſquire, and ſir John Johnſton, 
ſeized and forcibly married Miſs Mary Wharton, a 
rich heireſs of thirteen years of age; for which fir 
John Johnſton was condemned to be hanged, and 
an act of parliament was afterwards obtained by 
the relations of the young lady, to ſet aſide the 
marriage between her and Mr. Campbell. For 
further particulars of this affair, the reader may 
conſult the fourth volume of the State Trials. And 
here we muſt not pals unnoticed an attempt that 
was made by the Whig party, to revive the old im- 
peachments againſt the marquis of Caermarthen 
(formerly earl of Danby) who had rendered him- 
ſelf extremely obnoxious to that party by his ſteady 


the houſe on the twenty-fifth of November, and 
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attachment to the Tories. This ſcheme was formed 
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and conducted by fourteen leading men, of whom 
the earl of Shrewſbury was the chief. Their de- 
ſiga howe ver came to nought; for the earl having 
petformed an acceptable piece of ſervice to the go- 
vernment about this time, in detecting ſome de- 
ſigns ſet on foot by the Jacobite party to diſturb 
the. peace of the kingdom, the affair was drop- 
* | 


1 ſhall cloſe the occurrences of this year with a 
ſhore account of ſome material tranſactions relating 
to the increaſe of our colonies, trade, and manu- 
factures. In this year, 1690, general Codring- 
ton, commander in chief of the Engliſh Leeward 
Iſlands, by the help of ſuccours from England, join- 
ed to the regiments he had raiſed in thoſe iſlands, 
retook from the French :the iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, in the Weſt Indies, ſending away the inha · 
bitants to Martinico and Hiſpaaiola, and peopling 
the place with our own ſubjects: he likewile retook 
the iſle of St. Euſtatia, of which the French had; 
the year beforey dil] ed the Dutch; as alſo the 
iftes of St. Martin and St. Bartholomew. He after- 
wards made an attempt upon the land of Guada- 
loupe ; but in that he miſcarried. | 
In this ſame year fir William Phipps, with a fleet 
and land-forces from New England, took the fort 
and town of Port Royal (ſince called Annapolis 
Royal), in the bay of Fundy, from whence the 
French had ſo greatly diſtreſſed our trade in Ame- 
rica, by means of their privateers, as to acquire that 
place the appellation of the Dunkirk of America, 
King Wiltiam, however, was obliged to reſtore it 
to France, by the treaty of Ryſwic, and it remain- 
ed in their hands till the following reign. " 

Until about this year there was ſcarce any other 
kind of paper made in England but the worſt crown 
ſort; but the war with France occaſioning high du- 
ties to be laid on foreign paper, the French pro- 
reſtant refugees, in concert with our own few paper- 
makers, now began to manufacture white writing 
and printing paper; which in length of time has 
been brought to fo great perfection, both for bean- 
ty and ſubſtance, that we now import only certain 
kinds of Genoa and Dutch paper. How great a 
faving this proved to the nation, may partly be con- 
ceived from what is affirrned by writers well verſed 
in thoſe ſubjects, viz. that to France alone, from 
whom we now take none, we paid annually for this 
article to the amount of one hundred thouſand 
pounds +. Beſides the many other benefits ariſing 
to England from the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, it proved of infinite ſervice to the Engliſh 
colonies in America; and particularly in this year, 
when king William ſettled ſome hundreds of French 
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refugee families on the ſouth ſide of James's River, 
in Virginia, above the Falls, where they have ſince 
much improved that naturally fine country v. But 
to reſume the chain of our hiſtou r. 
King William, having obrained the 'fupplies he 
defired of ' parliament, as hath been'atready relat- 
ed, embarked for Holland on the ſixteenth of Ja- 
nuary, 1691, in order to affiſt" ar the congreſs of 
the confederate princes and ſtates, appointed to be 
held at the Hague, to concert meaſures for the de- 
fence of the liberties of Europe againſt the en- 
croachments of France. He was attended thither 
by the dukes of Norfolk and Ormond, the earls of 
Devon, Dorſet, Eſſex, Nottingham, Scarborough. 
Portland, Monmouth, and Selkirk, the biſhop of 
London, the duke of Schomberg and his brother 
count Schomberg, and ſeveral other perſons of dif- 
tinction: he was convoyed by twelve men of war; 
under the command of rear-admiral Rooke. On 
the eighteenth, in the morning, they came off Go 
ree iſland t the weather being very thick and hazy, 
they hailed a fiſning · veſſel, which paſſed cloſe by 
them, and aſked the maſter what diftance he thought 
they were from the ſhore; who replied, about a 
league and half: upon this the king, who was im- 
patient to be on land, reſolved to quit his yacht, 
and put off in a boat. Accordingly three large ones 
being manned, his majeſty got into one, attended 
by the duke of Ormond, the earl of Portland, the 
lord- ſte ward, and the lord chamberlain, and was 
followed in the two others by mynheers Overkirk 
and Zuyleſtein, and other attendants upon his per- 
ſon. There was no doubt made but that his maje- 
ſty would land in an hour or two; but the fea being 
rough, and the fog growing thicker, they quickly 
loft ſight both of the ſhore and their own fleet; and 
night coming on, they were expoſed, in very ſevere 
weather, to the dangers of the ſea, and of falling 
into the hands of the enemy, for above eighteen 
hours, during which the king and all his attend- 
ants were many times in imminent danger of pe- 
riſhing.. Providence, however, was pleaſed to or- 
der it otherwiſe, and about eight the next morn- 
ing, the boats reached the Goree: here-his majeſty 
and his retinue went-aſhore, and, after taking fome 
refreſhment, of which they ſtood in great need, 
took boat again, and, about two in the afternoon, 
arrived at Oranien-Haak, in the neighbourhood. of 


Maeſland Sluys: at Hinnflaar-Dyke, a few miles 


from thence, - he was met and complimented by the 
deputies of the States, who conducted him to the 
Hague. =_ | 1 . 

On his arrival in that capital of the United Pro- 
vinces, the ſtates-general, the ſtares of Holland, 


— 


On the fifteenth of November the king ordered a new com- 
miſſion to paſs the great-ſeal, conſtituting the lord Godolphin, 
fir John Lowther, Mr. Richard Hampden, fir Stephen Fox, 
Mr. Thomas Pelham, commiſſioners of his majelty's treaſury. 
About a month after, his majeſty diſpoſed of the vacant bi- 
ſhoprics of Ireland, and appointed fir Charles Porter to be lord- 
chancellor of that kingdom, and one of the lords juſtices, in 
the room of the lord viſcount Sidney, who was recalled to be 
made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, on the twenty-ſixth of De- 
cember : in the beginning of which month, colonel John Cats 
was made baron Cuts of Gowran, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
On the thirtieth of the ſame month George-William duke of 
Zell, eldeſt prince of the houſe of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
was made a knight of the garter, an honour which juſt before 
had been conferred upon the elector of Brandenburg, afterwards 
king of Pruſſia: and on the firſt of January, 1691, fir John 
Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and firſt commiſſion- 


er of the great · ſeal, was admitted into the privy-council. ' 
+ Anderſon on Commerce, vol. ii. p. 196, 197. 


| © By the return of the books of the hearth · duty at Lady - day 


1690, the number of houſes in England and Wales were, one 
million three hundred and ninety-one thouſand two hundred and 
fifteen, which, at fix perſons to a houſe, makes the number of 
ſouls ſeven millions nine hundred and fifteen thouſand two hun- 
dred and ninety, or very nearg#ight millions; ſo that reckon- 
ing one million and a half in Seeland, and two millions in Ire- 
land, which may be fairly done, there will appear to have been 
at that time at leafl eleven millions of ſouls in the three king- 
doms. My author makes the houſes in Yorkſhire to be one 
hundred and twenty one thoufand fifty- two; in Wales, ſeven- 
ty-ſeven thouſand nine hundred ahd twenty-one ; and in Luy- 
don, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, one hundred and eleven 
thouſand two hundred and fifteen. dee P'Avenant's Eſſay on + 
Ways and Means of ſupplying the War. London 1695. 
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the council of ſtate, and other colleges waited on 
him with their compliments and congratulations for 
his ſafety, after ſo great toil and hazard to his royal 
perſon. As his ſudden arrival had prevented the 
ſolemnity of a formal reception, he was ſolicited to 
make a public entry, which was accordingly per- 
formed on the twenty-fixth of the month, with 
at pomp : triumphal arches were erected in the 

| ol principal ſtreets through which he was to 
with inſcriptians expreſſing his noble atchieve- 
ments ; the burghers appeared under arms, the can- 
non- were fired, and the evening concluded with 
bonfires, illuminations, and other demonſtrations 
of joy. After this ceremony was over, his majeſty 
took his ſeat as ſtadtholder in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, when he gave that reſpectable body a brief 
account of his ſucceſſes in England and Ireland, ſince 
he laſt parted from them ; and concluded with the 
warmeſt aſſurances of ever continuing their good 


friend and ally. The heer Winchels, preſident of | good 


the aſſembly, then returned his majeſty an anſwer, 
in the name of the reſt, conceived in the moſt grate- 
ful and affectionate terms. After which the princes 
and other great men, who were already arrived to 
aſſiſt at the approaching conferences, were intro- 
duced, and paid their compliments to his majeſty. 
And now was opened the moſt glorious congreſs 
that ever yet of Chriſtian princes and mi- 
niſters, who afſembled upon the moſt noble of all 
deſigns, that of oppoſing the encroachments of ar- 
bitrary power and and ſecuring the peace, 
tranquility, and liberty of a whole continent. 
The ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters preſent, 
were, from the emperor, the counts de Wenditſ- 
and Borks, with the chevalier de Campecht ; 
the king of Spain, don Emanuel de Colonna; 


Fom 


from the king of Denmark, the count de Reben- 


klam and M. Centhe ; from the king of Sweden, 
count Oxenſtiern; from the king of Poland, M. 
Moreau; from the elector of Bavaria, the baron de 
Boomgarten and M. Prielmeyere ; from the elector 
of Brandenburg, Meſſ. Van Dieſt and Smettau; 
from the elector of Saxony, M. Haxhauſen; from 
the elector of Treves, the baron de Leyen and M. 
Champagne ; from the elector of Mentz, Meſſ. 
Talberg and Meyers; from the elector of Cologne, 

the general and baron Beruſaw and M. Soalmaker ; 
from the elector Palatine, M. Hertermans ; from 
the duke of Savoy, the count de Pielat and the pre- 
ſident de la Tour; from the duke of Zell, Mr. Zi- 
ager; from the biſhop of Munſter, M. de Nort; 
from the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, the baron Gortz 
and M. Reppelaar; from the duke of Wolfem- 
buttle, the baron Croſek ; from the duke of Han- 
over, M. Klekk; from the duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp, M. Tourken ; and from the prince of Liege, 
counſellor Mean: of king William's ſubjects, be- 
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ſides thoſe already mentioned by name, who attend- 
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ed him out of England, were the lords Drumlanrigg 
and Purſley, and others. Many of the princes 
who had miniſters at the congreſs, aſſiſted alſo in 
perſon thereat, as the reader will find in the note at 


the bottom of the page 


King William, as the ſoul of this grand alliance, 
—_ the congreſs with a pathetic ſpeech, in 
which he laid before them © the imminent danger 
to which they were at preſent expoſed ; plainly de- 
monſtrated the impropriety of their former con- 
duct, and the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate 
change of meaſures: that it was not time now to 
deliberate, but to act: that the enemy was already 
maſter of the principal fortreſſes which formed the 
barrier of the common liberty; and would ſoon be 
able to poſſeſs himſelf of all the inferior ones, if a 
ſpirit of diviſion, ſelfiſhneſs, and irreſolution, con- 
tinued to influence them : that every one ought to 
conſider his own intereſt as involved in the general 
: that the enemy's forces were numerous and 
powerful, and, if not prevented, would carry all 
things like a torrent before them : that it was in 
vain to oppoſe the pretenſions of injuſtice by un- 
availing complaints, unprofitable clamour, or fruit- 
leſs proteſtations : that they were not the reſolu- 
tions of a peaceable diet, nor the hopes of ſome 
men of fortune built on a ſandy foundation, but 
powerful armies, bold enterprizes, and a prompt 
and vigorous execution, that muſt accompliſh the 
glorious work : that all theſe muſt inſtantly be em- 
ployed againſt the common enemy, if they meant 
to check his progreſs, and to ſnatch from his hands 
the liberties of Europe, which he now held ſub- 
jected to a cruel and heavy yoke. He concluded 
with aſſuring them, that for his own part he would 
not ſpare his forces, credit, or perſon, in order to 
effect ſo noble a deſign, but would come in the ſpri 
at the head of his troops, faithfully to make — 
his royal promiſes.” 

This ſpeech from a prince, in whom the whole 
confederacy placed an unbounded confidence, had 
ſo good effect, that this auguſt aſſembly ſpeedily 
came to a reſolution of employing two hundred and 
twenty-two thouſand men againſt France, of which 
the ſeveral princes and ſtates were to furniſh the 
following proportions : the king of England, twen- 
ty thouſand ; the emperor, twenty thouſand ; the 
king of Spain in Flanders, twenty thouſand ; the 
States-General, twenty-five thouſand ;. the duke of 
Savoy, and the troops of Milan, twenty thouſand; 
the elector of Bavaria, eighteen thouſand ; the elec- 
tor of Saxony, twelve thouſand ; the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, eight thouſand ; the Circles ef Sua- 
bia and Franconia, ten thouſand; the duke of 
Wirtemberg, ſix thouſand ; the elector of Bran- 
denburg, twenty thouſand ; the prince of Liege, 
ſix thouſand ; the elector - palatine, four thouſand ; 
and the prince of Lunenburg, ſixteen thouſand. 


- ® The electors of Branden and Bavaria; the dukes of 
Lunenburg, of Zell, and of Wolfenbuttle; the landgrave of 
Hleſſe · Caſſel; prince Chriſtian-Louis of Brandenburg; prince 
Waldeck; the prince of N ſtadtholder of Frieſſand; the 
prince of Naſſau-Saarburg, gow of Bois · le· due; the prince 
of Naſſau-Dillemburg; prince of Naſſau - Idſtein; the 
duke, adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg; the two princes of An- 
ſpach ; the landgrave of Hefſe-D' t; the prince his 
brother; the duke of Saxe-Eyſenach ; —— Philip palatine; 
the duke of Zulſback ; the prince of Wirtemberg- Neuſtadt; 
the prince of Wirtemberg, and the prince his brother; the 
duke of Courland, and pri Ferdinand his brother; the 


prince of Anhalt-Zeerboſt ; the landgrave of Homburg; three | 
- 2 


princes of Holſteinbeck; the duke of Holſtein, prince of Com- 
merci ; the prince palatine of Berkenfelt: to which we may 
add the princeſs of Naſſau-Friſeland, the princeſs Radzeville, 
the counteſs of Soiſſons, the princeſs of — and 
other illuſtrious perſons. The moſt remarkable of the counts 
were, the counts of Horn, Erbach, Tiremont, de Broca, de 
Gryal, d' Arco, de Rivera, de Sanfray, de Lippe, de Eſpenſe, 
de Fugger, de Denhof, de Carelſon; with the barons of Pal- 
lant and Spain, the Rhinegrave and his brother; the mar- 
quiſſes of Caſhlemonlayo, Caſtanaga governor of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and the generals Chauvert, d'Elwicht, Barfus, 
d'Autel, Valfi, &c. 


Theſe 


cert with France, of reſtoring king James. The 
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Theſe engagements however were ſo badly obſerv- 
ed by ſeveral of the contracting parties, that Eng- 
land and Holland were foreed to bear almoſt the 
whole expence and burden of the war. The next 
thing the aſſembly did, was to adjuſt the operations 
of the war, which was done among the princes 
themſelves with ſuch ſecrecy, that even their own 
- miniſters were not admitted to a knowlege of them. 
It is remarkable, that in this ſolemn' interview there 
prevailed ſuch an eaſy freedom, and ſuch perfe&t 
unanimity and concord amongſt the ſeveral princes, 
that none of thoſe diſputes happened on points of 
ceremony, which too often interrupt and retard ne- 
gotiations of this kind. To 
The congreſs broke up about the beginning of 
March, and king William was preparing to return 
to England, when his departure was retarded, by 
advice that the French had collected all their forces, 
in order to take the field before the confederates 
could be ready to oppoſe them; and that Lewis in 
perſon had inveſted the city of Mons, accompanied 
by the dauphin, the dukes of Orleans and Chartres, 
and an army of 80,000 men; William upon this 
diſpatched prince Waldeck to Halle, near Bruſlels, 
which was appointed for the general rendezyous 
of what forces could be drawn together: the 
king himſelf followed on the twenty- ſeventh of 
March, where he found an army of fifty thouſand 
men; but, through the neglect of the Spaniards, ſo 
miſerably deficient in all kind of neceſſaries for a 
march, that before the troops could be put in mo- 
tion, news arrived of the reduction of the place: 
the governor being reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ty, after having in vain waited for relief, was 
obliged to capitulate on the firſt of April, and 
ſurrendered the town on very honourable terms. 
After this diſappointment, there remained nothing 
to require the immediate preſence of king William 
on the continent, who therefore returned to the 
Hague, and embarking for England, on the 13th 
day of April arrived ſafe in London “. | 
Here he found, that during his abſence the Ja- 
cobites had reſumed their favourite ſcheme, in con- 


rſons chiefly concerned in this conſpiracy were 

id to be the earl of Clarendon, the biſhop of Ely, 
the lord viſcount Preſton (a Scottiſh peer) and his 
brother Mr. Graham: and William Pena the fa- 
mous quaker, the lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton a ſer- 
yant of king James's queen, and Mr. Elliot, were 
pitched upon to go over to France, and concert 
meaſures at the court of St. Germains, With this 
view they hired a veſſel of one Mr. Prat of Bark- 
ing in Eſſex, who, ſuſpecting ſomething from the 
eagerneſs the conſpirators ſhewed to get under fail, 
and the high price they offered for their paſſage, 
communicated the matter to the carl of Caermar- 
then, who reported the ſame to the queen and 
council; whereupon proper perſons were diſpatch- 
ed to board the veſſel, which lay off Graveſend, 


ven the three conſpirators were found concealed | engines to anſwer and recriminarey and, not content 


in the hold. The lord Preſton, who had letters 


about him from the chiefs of the conſpiracy to | eloquence of the law: a proclamation” was iflued 
king James, endeavoured to ſecrete them, but was _ papiſts and other diſaffected 
Wh 
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on examination they were found to contain ſeveral 
circumſtances of intelligence, and other matters of 
a very trealonable and dangerous tendency, Here- 
upon a bill ot high-treaſon was preterrod, and found 
againſt the offenders by the grand jury. The lord 
Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were brought to their 
trials on the ſixtrenth, ſeventeenth, and nineteenth 
of January. Their deſign of going to France, and 
the treaſonable papers found upon them, ſome 
written in the lord Preſton's hand, and ſome in 
Mr. Aſhton's, were fully proved; and for theſe 
practices they were found guilty and condemned. 
Aſhton was exrcuted, but lord Preſton lay a long 
time under conviction by a reprieve, and his ſen- 
tence was at laſt remitted. Elliot was not tried, 
there appearing no evidence againft him. The 
earl of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, where he 
remained ſome months, and was afterwards confir;- 
ed to his own houſe in the country; an indulgence 
which he owed to his near relationſhip to the queen, 
who was his firſt couſin. The biſhop of Ely, Gra- 
ham, and Penn, abſconded; and a proclamation 
was iſſued for apprehending them as traitors. 

The diſcovery of the biſhop of Ely's concern in 
this conſpiracy, furniſhed the king with a fair pre- 
text for filling up the biſhoprics that had been fo 
long vacant by the non compliance of their former 
poſſeſſors with the act of parliament, requiring all 
eccleſiaſtics to tak ehe oaths of ſupremacy al- 
legiance on pain of deprivation. Ageordingly, the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbuty us erred upon 
Dr. Tillotſon, in the room f Mr. Sancrofc,: who 
was now formally dy: Dr. Simon Patrick, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, was tranſlated to the bi 
rick of Ely, in the room of biſhop Turner; Cum- 
berland, to that of Peterborough, in the room of 
biſhop. White; Moore to Norwich, in the room af 
biſhop Lloyd; Grove to Chicheſter, void by the 
tranſlation of Cumberland; Dr. Fowler to the ſee 
of Glouceſter, in the room of Frampton; and Dr. 
Beveridge, rector of St. Peter's in Cornhill, was 
nominated to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, in 
the room of biſhop Kenn; but Beveridge refuſing 
the offer, it was beſtowed upon Dr. Kidder. Soon 
after their majeſties nominated Dr. Sharp, dean of 
Canterbury, to the archbiſhopric of York, in the 
room of archbiſhop Lamplugh ; Dr. Ironſide, bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol, to ſucceed Dr. Henry Crofts, late- 
ly deceaſed, in the biſhopric of Hereford ; and Dr. 
John Hall to be biſhop of Briſtol. Loud and ve- 
hement were the complaints of the deprived clergy 
and their friends on this occaſion; the kin 
was filled with pamphlets, in which every effort of 
learning and reſentment was exerted to blacken the 
character of thoſe in power: the juſtice of a lay de- 
privation was warmly denied: the diſtinctions of 
De Jure et De Facto were now revived, and a 
plied to the church-government, as it had form 
beea to the civil adminiſtration. To fruſtrate the 
efforts of the malcontents, the court employed their 


with that, recourſe was had to the more powerful 


perſons,” in 


dilcovered, and the papers taken from him. Up- | 


ch all magiſtrates were enjoined to make ſearch 


— — — 


A few days before his arrival, great part of the palace of Whitehall was conſumed by fire, through the careleſſaeſs of a 


female ſervant, 
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and apprehend thoſe who ſnould, by ſeditious dil- 
courſes and libels, preſume to defame the govern- 


ment. 
The reader will readily perceive how ſtrangely 


30 


change of circumſtances operates upon the weak 
mind of man, ſince he cannot but recollect that the 
very practices which were now fo ſtrongly condemn- 
ed by. the preſent government, had proved the 
principal means of bringing about the Revolution; 
and that the very prelates who were now outed from 
their ſees, had rendered themſelves reſpectable 
'throughout Chriſtendom by the brave ſtand they 
had made in the late reign, when the religion and 
civil rights of the ſubje& were invaded. Can- 
dour and a regard for truth has drawn from me this 
obſervation : I find myſelf obliged, by the ſame 
motives, to acknowlege that the perſons appoint- 
ed to fill the places of theſe prelates, were remark- 
able for their moderation, piety, and learning, and 
moſt of them ſhining ornaments to the Engliſh 
church. But to return from this digreſſion: 

His majeſty having ſettled affairs at home as well 
as the ſhort ſpace of time would admit, reſolved 
to ſet out for Holland, in order to command in 
perſon the confederate army in Flanders, agreeable 
to the promiſe he had made the allies at the con- 
greſs ; but firſt he gave the neceſſary orders for the 
total reduction of Ireland, that he might have no- 
thing to ( all off his attention from the war on the 
continent: and havi 
commander in chief * the army in that kingdom, 
his majeſty embarked at Harwich on the ſecond of 
May, ſet ſail with a fair wind for Holland, attend- 
ed by a ſquadron of men of war under rear-admiral 
Rooke, landed the next day near Maeſland-ſluyce, 
and arrived the ſame evening at the Hague, where 
we ſhall leave him. to take a view of the opera- 
-tions in Ireland. 


The French king, who ſtill perſevered in ſup- 


ing king James's deſperate fortune, had ſent | 


Pe ffiebds in that kingdom a large ſupply of pro- 
viſions, cloaths, and ammunition, together with 
three thouſand regular troops, under the command 
of M. St. Ruth, a brave and experienced general, 
who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Germany. 
On the other hand, general Ginckle, who in conduct 
and courage yielded to few commanders of his 
time, having been lately reinforced by a body of 
troops under major- general Mackay (returned from 
the reduction of the Scots Highlanders) took the 
feld in the beginning of June, and inveſted the 
town of Ballymore, which was defended by a thou- 
ſand men, under colonel Bourke. The batteries 
being raiſed quickly, made ſuch a breach in a place 
of no great ſtrength, that nothing remained in a 
few days but to give a general aſſault; however, the 
enemy ſaved our troops that trouble, by ſubmic- 


ting at difcretion, after a ſix days ſiege only. There | 


were taken ſeven hundred and eighty men, beſides 
four field-officers, and near three hundred of the 
arees, or Iriſh free-booters, who had mix- 

ed themſelves with king James's forces to wait the 
fortune of war. 17. | | 
+ The general having put the town in a better 
condition of defence, marched from thence on the 
— of June — _ . Joined the ſame 
e prince irtemberg, encamped at 
Ballymony paſs, from whence he advanced 2 


day to Athlone, ſituated on the other ſide the Shan- 
non, and ſecured by the Iriſh and French army 
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under St. Ruth, which was encamped in its neigh- 
bourhood. I he Engliſh town was taken by ſtorm 
in two days, many of the Iriſh were killed in the 
attack, and more drowned by falling into the river, in 
their haſty retreat over the bridge to the Old town. 
After this ſucceſs; batteries were planted on the 
twenty · ſecond againſt the Iriſh town, which did ſuch 
execution, that the caſtle and other ſtrong build- 
ings were ſoon laid in ruins: The enemy, who 
hung out French colours, made a moit obſtinate 
reſiſtance; inſomuch that on the thirtieth our ge- 
neral held a council of war, to conſider whether it 
was adviſable to continue the attack, or draw off: 
but the duke of Wirtemberg, the generals Mackay, 
Talmaſh, Ruvigny, and Tetteau, expreſſed them- 
ſelves ſtrongly againſt ſuch a meaſure, and propoſed 
paſſing the Shannon in order to atrack the enemy, 
offering themſelves to be the firſt to conduct that 
attempt. Their opinion having prevailed, a de- 
tachment was ſent to paſs at a ford a little to the 
left of the town. Though the river vas deep and 
rapid, the bottom flippery and full of ſtones, and 
the paſs defended by a baſtion which the enemy 
had erected on purpoſe ; yet our Engliſh troops, 
whoſe courage and heroiſm ever increaſe with 
danger and difficulties, regardleſs of aught but 
glory, threw themſelves into the river, which they 
waded, amidſt the thickeſt of the enemy's fire; and 
having gained the other bank, threw in their hand- 
enadoes, and then diſcharged ſuch a furious vol- 
ley of ſmall-ſhot, that the enemy, unable to ſuſtain 
the charge, abandoned their works. This brave 
detachment being ſupported by freſh battalions, the 
Engliſh in an hour's time made themſelves maſters 
of the town, with the loſs of not more than fift 
men. Mackay, Tetteau, Talmaſh, and la Melio- 
nere, performed miracles on the occaſion, - while 
general Ginckle, by his example, exhortations, and 
happy diſpoſition of his men, ſecured us victory. 
The French general St. Ruth, by an effect of that 
| vanity and preſumption, which on many occaſions 
is but too much the characteriſtic of his country- 
men, treated the attempt of the Engliſh to force 
the paſſage of the Shannon, with a contempt that 
did little credit to that prudence and circumſpec- 
tion for which he had been hitherto diſtinguiſhed. 
In yain did Sarsfield preſs him to ſend fuccours to 
the town : he laughed at that officer's apprehen- 
ſions, and it was not till too late that he found 
himſelf convinced, that no enterprize was too dif- 
ficult for Engliſh courage. When we had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place, he indeed ordered ſome de- 
tachments to march and drive our troops out again; 
but the thunder of the cannon from the town, 
which on our entering it was immediately turned 
againſt him, quickly made him glad to conſult his 
own ſafety by a precipitate decampment. 

General Ginckle having put a garriſon into Ath- 
lone, and ordered the fortifications to be repaired, 
| ſet out on the tenth of July in purſuit of the 
French and Iriſh army, who made a ſtand near 
Aghrim, a town about ten miles diſtant from Ath- 
lone. Here St, Ruth encamped in a very advanta- 
| geous ſituation; and having by draughts from 
— garriſons encreaſed his army to twenty- 

five thouſand men, while ours under general 

Ginckle did not exceed eighteen thouſand, he re- 

ſolved to hazard a general engagement. Ginckle, 
notwithſtanding his diſparity of numbers, reſolved 
to fight the enemy. On Sunday the twelfth day 
| of 
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of July both armies came to action. Of this fa- 


mous battle of Aghrim, Story in his Hiſtory of the 
Wars of Ireland, and other writers, gives us the 
following account. : 
The morning of the day appointed for making 
the attack proved fo foggy, that general Ginckle 
could not begin any operation till about twelve 
o'clock, when the army croſſed the river Suck, on 
the banks of which it was encamped, oppoſite to 
that of the enemy, whoſe center was poſted on a 
riſing ground, uneven in many places; and inter- 
ſeed with banks and ditches lined with muſque- 
teers, and ſecured in front by a large bog almoſt 
impaſſable : their right was defended by intrench- 
ments and by two Daniſh forts, and their left by 
the caſtle of Aghrim. The Engliſh having effect- 
ed their landing, marched up to the edge of the 
great bog, and endeavoured to force the only two 
places by which it was paſſable, in order to gain 
ground on the other ſide. The enemy made a moſt 


furious reſiſtance, and our horſe were ſeveral times. 


repulſed : but at laſt the troops on the right carried 
their point, by means of ſome field - pieces properly 
placed, and admirably well ſerved. So much time 
however was unavoidably ſpent in theſe manceuvres, 
that the general would have put off the battle till 
the next morning; but a confuſion that he obſerv- 
ed in the enemy's camp, gong him apprehen- 
five that they intended to decamp in the night, he 
changed his refolution, and ordered his troops to 
prepare for the charge. | 

At five in the evening the left wing of the Eng- 
liſh attacked the right wing of the Iriſh, from whom 
they met with ſuch a warm reception, that it re- 
- quired the utmoſt efforts of their courage and reſo- 
lution before they could compel them to give 
ground. The Iriſh muſqueteers who lined the 


ditches were ſtrongly ſupported by their horſe, 


placed behind them, and maintained their poſts 
with a moſt heroic obſtinacy ; nor would they ſtir 
from one fide of the ditch, till the Engliſh preſent- 
ed their pieces from the other; and then, hav- 
ing lines of communication, they preſently took 
poſt in the next ditch, where they continued to 
make the ſame refolute defence. St. Ruth per- 
ceiving that his men were in danger of being over- 
powered, immediately reinforced them from his 
center and left wing: this motion being obſerved 
by major-general Mackay, that vigilant officer in- 
ſtantly ordered two regiments to go round the bog, 
and fall upon the enemy's left wing, weakened by 
the detachments ſent off, as already mentioned; 
and at the ſame time our center advanced through 
the middle of the bog, tho'up to their waiſts in mud 


and water. After having, with unſpeakable difficulty, 


gained the other ſide, they found themſelves oblig- 


ed to aſcend a rugged hill, fenced with ditches and 


hedges; and theſe were lined with muſqueteers, ſuſ- 


tained at proper diſtances with ſquadrons of horſe : / 


there the enemy made ſuch a reſolute ſtand, and 
fought with. ſuch perſeverance, that they puſhed 


our men back into the middle of the bog, which 
St. Ruth perceiving, cried out in a bravado, 
« That now he had the Engliſh at a diſadvantage, 


and would drive them back to the gates of Dublin.” 

Our men were indeed moſt miſerably hampered, 

and in a confuſion that might have been attended 

with the moſt fatal conſequences, had not general 

Talmaſh in this critical moment haſtened to their 
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31 
relief with ſome freſh men, and gave orders to the 
broken regiments to halt and face about, which 
they obeyed with an unparalleled readineſs and ala- 
crity : they then in their turn charged the Iriſh (who 
had advanced upon them into the center of the bog) 
with ſuch fury, as to kill above three hundred of 
them before they could retreat out of it; and 
marching forward regained the old ground from 
which they had been 1o lately driven. | 

While the infantry was thus engaged, Ruvigny's 
regiment of French proteſtant horſe, which had 
formerly been duke Schomberg's, and fir John 
Lanier's being poſted on the right, Lanier's was 
afterwards drawn to the lefr, where they did ve 
great ſervice; and the right wing of the Engliſh 
horſe were in the mean time making the beſt of 
their way to ſuccour the foot, being ſenſible of 
their extreme danger, and that all lay at ſtake. 
The cavalry, beſides being expoſed to a moſt fu- 
rious fire from the enemy's dragoons, who were 
poſted under a cover, were likewiſe obliged to 
preis and tumble over a very dangerous paſs ; but 
having bravely ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, 
they lodged themlelves at laſt in a dry ditch, in the 
hotteſt ot the enemy's fire from Aghrim-caſtle, and 
ſome old walls and houſes adjoining. 

The battle now ſeemed doubttul for ſome time, 
or if there was any advantage, it was poſſeſſed by 
the enemy, to whoſe fide victory appeared to be 
leaning : but major-general Mackay having timely 
reinforced the left wing with a body of horſe and 
dragoons, firſt turned the balance in favour of the 
Engliſh. Ruvigny, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his diligence; courage, and activity, during the 
whole action, putting himſelf at the head of his 
own regiment of horſe and another, ſcoured the 
ſide of the bog, and bore down all before him ; 
which St. Ruth perceiving, reſolved to attack him 
in an hollow way, which he knew he muſt be obli- 
ged to paſs in his march to ſuſtain the center. With 
this view he ordered a brigade of his own horſe 
from the right wing to march up to the leftz and 
putting himſelf at their head, began to deſcend 
Kircommodon hill, towards the place which he faw 
the Engliſh endeavouring to paſs ; but when he 
came near this place, where the main ſtreſs of the 
_ was fought, he was killed by a cannon- 

all. 

The death of the French general decided the 
fate of the day: the French and Iriſh were fo much 
diſcouraged thereby, that Sarsfield, who was ſe- 
cond in command, in vain endeavoured to recover 
them from their diſorder. Ruvigny obſerving the 
confuſion they were in, preſſed boldly on, and fall- 
ing upon them ſword in hand, drove them with 
very little reſiſtance to the top of the hill, where 
their camp had lain; then their whole line giving 
way at once, they threw down their arms, and be- 
took themſelves to flight. They were hotly pur- 
ſued for the ſpace of three miles, and ſuffered a 
moſt dreadful ſlaughter z but night coming on, 
with a thick miſty rain, prevented our men from 
getting between them and an advantageous 
near Loughbreak. However, it was — 
that there were no leſs than ſeven thouſand of the 
Iriſh ſlain on the ſpot, while the Engliſh had only 
ſix hundred killed, and nine hundred and fixty 
wounded : a very inconſiderable loſs, if we reflect 
on. the great ſuperiority of the enemy before the 
| k engage 
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ehgagement! The Iriſh took ſhelter in Limerick, 
where they reſolved to make a final ſtand; in hopes 
of receiving ſuch ſuccours from France as woul 
enable them either to continue there, or obtain good 
terms from king William“. 

General Ginckle, having allowed a few days for 
the refreſhment of his men after this hot encoun- 
ter; marched to Galway, the moſt conſiderable 
place left in the poſſeſſion of the [riſh, next ro Lime- 
rick, and by a trumpet ſummoned the lord Dillon, 
the governor, . to ſurrender the rown. _ Though he 
at firlt refuſed, yet, upon part of the Engliſh army 
paſſing the river, and ſeizing a fort the Iriſh were 
building, he changed his reſolution, and ſurrender- 
ed the place on the twentieth of July, upon advan- 
tageous articles, and the garriſon were ſafely con- 
ducted to Limerick; to which place, the laſt re- 
fuge of the deſpairing Iriſh, general Ginckle ſoon 
bent his march, and came before it on the twenty- 
fifth of Auguſt. ; 

The very next day the Engliſh made themſelves 
maſters of Ireton's and Cromwell's forts, which 
were now ordered to be called Mackay's and Naſ- 
ſau's, becauſe gained under theſe commanders. 
Two days after, caſtle Connel and caſtle Garrick, 
two ſmall forts ſtanding upon the Shannon, three 
miles below the rown, were attacked, and the gar- 
riſons of both made priſoners of war. The batte- 
ries were then opened againſt Limerick, and the 
attack of the place was carried on with all imagin- 
able vigour till the ſeventeenth of September; but 
the reſiſtance of the enemy was ſo obſtinate, and 
the place ſo very defenſible, that a council of war 
was held in the Engliſh camp, to debate whether 
it would not be moſt eligible to paſs the river and 
deſtroy the enemy's forage, and then turn the ſiege 
into a blockade, rather than hazard the lives of the 
troops in fruitleſs, attacks. The former expedi- 
ent was preferred, and ſome ſteps taken towards 
putting it in practice, which filled the enemy with 
the greateſt joy, who took it for granted, by what 
they ſaw the Engliſh doing, that they ſhould ſoon 
be rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts. Their ſatisfac- 
tion however was of ſhort duration; for upon a ſe- 
cond conſultation it was reſolved to preſs the ſiege, 
and at all events endeavour to make ourſelves maſ- 
ters of the town. In purſuance of this reſolution, 
the Engliſh, in the night of the eighteenth, form- 
ed a bridge of boats over the river, about a mile 
above the camp, and a ſtrong party of horſe and 
foot was ſent over it; which ſtruck the enemy that 
guarded the oppoſite fide of the river with ſuch a 

ic, that they threw down their arms and fled 
in hafte. On the twenty-ſecond general Ginckle 
himſelf pafſed the Shannon with a ſtrong detach- 
ment of horſe and dragoons, ten battalions of foot, 
and fourteen pieces of cannon, leaving Wirtem- 
berg, Mackay, and Talmaſn, ro command on the 
hither ſide of the river. The ſiege was now preſ- 
Jed with redoubled vigour, and the batteries con- 
tinued to play againſt the town with great fury: 
at length, the Engliſh having taken ſeveral of the 
our-forts, and made a lodgment within ten yards 
of Thomond· bridge foot; the Iriſh, finding them- 
ſelves cut off from all hopes of relief, determined 
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juſtices of Ireland arrived in the Engliſh camp, 
where they ſcttled all the articles of the capitula- 
d | tion, which were finally concluded on the third of 


the ſame month. By theſe articles, which were 
twenty in number, the Iriſh were all indemnified, 
and reſtored to the enjoyment of all the liberty in 
the exerciſe of their religion which they poſſeſſed 
in the reign of Charles II. They were admitted 
to all the privileges of ſubjects upon taking the 
oaths of allegiance, without being obliged to take 
the oathof ſupremacy : and not only the French, but 
as many of the Iriſh as choſe to go over to France, 
had free liberty ſo to do. In virtue of theſe arti- 
cles, Limerick, and all other towns, forts, and 
caſtles, that yet remained in the hands of the ca- 
tholics, were to be ſurrendered up within a limited 
time. Accordingly, the Engliſh were put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place on the fifth; the French and 
many of the Iriſh were ſent away in tranſport veſ- 
ſels, the remainder of their army in the field ſub- 
mitting to be included in the amneſty, 

By the ſurrender of Limerick, Ireland was re- 
duced to the ſubjection of the crown of England, 
and a ſolid peace eſtabliſhed there, which has to this 
day continued without any interruption. Ginckle 
returning toEngland, was received with the higheſt 
applauſe, and, together with his general officers, 


for the commons, on the meeting of the parliament, 
in token of their gratitude for the important ſer- 
vices the general had been of to the ſtate, ordered 
ſeven of their members to attend him with the 
thanks of their houſe. His majeſty ſoon after creat- 
ed him earl of Athlone, and baron of Aghrim, 
that he might perpetuate to his poſterity the ho- 
nour of his glorious atchievements ; and to enable 
him the better to ſupport his dignity, he was gra- 
tified with a grant of lands in Ireland to a very 
large amount +. | 

The events at ſea this year were not very conſi- 
derable. The Smyrna fleet being expected home 
this ſpring, and the Engliſh and Dutch having a 
joint concern therein, to the amount of' ſeveral 
millions, both nations were extremely apprehen- 
ſive of its being attacked by the French fleet, then 
cruiling off the Chops of the Channel and in the 
Bay of Biſcay, under admiral Tourville; and there- 
fore ſtrict orders were ſent to admiral Ruſſel, to 
uſe his utmoſt care for its preſervation, which he 
executed with equal induſtry and ſucceſs : for hav- 
ing appointed ſingle ſhips to cruize for them on 
every point of the compaſs, he croſſed with the 


being off Kinſale, received advice that the Smyrna 
men were ſafely arrived in that harbour. Upon 
this he reſolved to conduct them as far as Scilly, 
and then, if they had a fair wind, to leave them 
to proceed up the Channel, having firſt taken the 
neceſſary - precaution of ſending a frigate before 
to Plymouth, that he might be ſatisfied none of 
the enemies ſhips were upon the coaſt. After part- 
ing with this fleet, the admiral determined to go 
off Uſhant; and if the French were gone from 
thence, to follow them to Belleiſle; but not ſeeing 
any thing of them, he returned back towards our 


to capitulate, which they did on the twenty - ninth 
of September; and on the firſt of October the lords 


— 


own coaſt ; and arriving in the Channel, he ſent fir 
Cloudeſley Shovel to look into Breſt, where he ſaw 
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feaſted by the city of London: nor was this all; 


main fleet to Cape Clear on the Iriſh coaſt; and 
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about forty ſail coming out of that port, which 
proved to be a fleet of merchant- ſhips from Bre- 
tagne, eſcorted by three men of war. Sir Cloudet- 
ley on this occaſion made uſe of an excellent ſtrata- 
gem to decoy theſe ſhips into his hands: he knew the 
French had intelligence that a jmall ſquadron of their 
fleet had made prize of ſeveral Engliſh merchant- 
men : he therefore ordered part ot his ſquadron to 
put out French colours, and the reſt to take in 
theirs. By this method he thought to deceive the 
French, who might naturally ſuppoſe it that ſqua- 
dron with their prizes. This ſucceeded in part; 
but the greater number of the French diſcovered 
the cheat time enough to get ſafe back into port“. 
Towards the latter end of July admiral Ruſſel fell 
in with a convoy going to the French fleet with 
freſh proviſions. Some of theſe were taken, and 
from them he learnt that ceunt Tourville had or- 
ders. to avoid fighting; and though for the ſpace 
of a month Ruſſel did all he could to come up 
with them, yet they till eluded his vigilance. 
The ſeaſon being over for action, Ruſſel wrote to 
be recalled; bur before he could receive an anſwer, 
was overtaken by a violent ftorm on the ſecond 
of September off the Land's End, which obliged 
him to bear up for ſo dangerous a port as Ply- 
mouth, wnere the Warwick, a third-rate, and the 
Coronation, a ſecond- rate, were loſt in coming to 
an anchor, and many others were in the utmoſt 
danger. | 

The admiral immediately gave orders for refit- 
ting ſuch ſhips as had been damaged in the ſtorm, 
and left fir Cloudeſley Shovel at Plymouth to ſee 
it performed, ſteering himſelf with the reſt of the 
fleet for Spithead. Here he received orders to 
form a ſquadron of thirty fail of Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips, to be ſent to the coaſt of Ireland; and he 
accordingly appointed fir Ralph Dalaval, vice-ad- 
miral of the blue ſquadron, to the command, who 
attempted four times to execute that duty, and was 
as often forced back by contrary winds T. Thus 
ended the naval operations of the year 169t, very 
little to the honour, profit, or ſatisfaction of the 
nation. Loud complaints were made againſt ad- 
miral Ruſſel for miſmanagement; whereupon the 
houſe of commons ordered the admiral's inſtruc- 
tions, and the letters written to and by him, to be 
laid before them, which ſufficiently cleared him 
from all blame. It is now time to return to king 
William, whom we left at the Hague. 

We have already ſeen that the French had taken 
the field much earlier than the confederates. Lux- 
emburg, with an army of forty thouſand men, was 
advancing to beſiege Bruſſels, while the marquis 
de Boufflers with another army ſat down before 
Liege. William, upon advice of theſe motions, 
loſt no time in putting himſelf at the head of his 
troops, and arrived in time not only to cover the 
former place, but like wiſe to raiſe the ſiege of the 
latter. The confederate army was now ſuperior to 
that of the enemy, and the king did all in his 
power to bring Luxemburg to an engagement; 
but that able commander, who was perfectly ſkill- 
ed in every art of war, as well defenſive as offen- 
ſive, ſo managed matters as to baffle all the king's 
endeavours, who perceiving he could not bring 
what he intended to bear, cauſed the fortifications 
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of Beaumont, a place which he had made himſelf 
maſter of, to be demoliſhed, and marched the ar- 
my towards Aeth, from whence he departed the 
leventh of September for Loo, leaving the forces 
under the command cf prince Waldeck. In his 
abſence the French became ſomewhat more dar- 
ing, yet not till they found they had gotten the con- 
federate army at an advantage: for the prince hav- 
ing remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of 
Acth, to cover and ſecure the adjacent country 
from the inroads of rhe enemies parties; and hav- 
ing, as he thought, provided effectually for that 
purpoſe, he moved off towards Benain; when 
Luxemburg, taking the advantage of this motion, 
advanced by great marches, and with ſeveral cho- 
ſen ſquadrons of his beſt horſe fell upon the rear 
of the confederate army, as it was paſſing a little 
river and defile near Caſoire, charging ſo furi- 
ouſly, that after a terrible fight, the firſt line of 
the confederates gave way, and fell behind the ſe- 
cond; which, 2 ſuſtaining very hot charges, 
gave ground alſo; bur their officers exerting them- 
clves with unparallcled bravery, fo animated the 
men by their example and exhortations, that they 
ſoon returned again to the fight. Whereupon the 
French horſe, fearing to be encompaſſed by our 
infantry, retired, and left the confederate army 
to march on without any farther moleſtation. In 
this encounter we loſt one thouſand men: nor had 
the enemy much occaſion to boaſt ; for notwith- 
ſtanding the great diſadvantage at which they had 
taken the allies, they had five hundred of their 
men left dead upon the place; among whom were 
ſeveral officers of note, and a great many afterwards 
died of their wounds. The ſeaſon being now far 
advanced, nothing of moment was farther attempt- 
ed during this campaign, but both armies returned 
info winter-quarters, In the mean time, the duke 
de Noailles, with the army that acted againſt Spain, 
beſieged and took Urgel in Catalonia, while a 
French ſquadron commanded by the count d*Etrees 
bombarded Barcelona and Alicant 4. 

The confederates had propoſed to act vigorouſly 
in Italy againſt the French ; but the ſeaſon was far 
advanced before they were in a condition to take 
the field. The elector of Bavaria was nominated 
to the chief command; but Catinat had already 
over-run Piedmont, and the duke of Savoy ſaw 
himſclf reduced to the brink of ruin, almoſt all his 
places of ſtrength being in the hands of the enemy, 
who now laid fiege to Coni, a fortified town abour 


thirty miles from Nice. The garriſon was reduced 


to ſuch extremity, that, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, 
nothing remained for them but to ſurrender the 
place, the loſs of which would have been attend- 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences. To prevent 
therefore, if poſſible, this additional calamity, 
prince Eugene, brother to the duke of Savoy, was 


ſent with a convoy of proviſiohs and two thouſand 


horſe. At Magliano he was joined by fix thouſand 
militia, M. Bulonde, who by Catinat's orders 
conducted the fiege, hearing of their approach, 
thought proper to quit the place, and ſeek for his 
ſafety in a retreat; which he performed with ſo 
much haſte and confuſion, that he left behind him 
ſeveral pieces of cannon, mortars, bombs, arms, 
ammunition, tents, proviſions, and utenſils, with 
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all his ſick and wounded ; for which he was, on 
his arrival in Catinat's camp, immediately put un- 
der arreſt. The inglorious retreat of the French 
from before Coni gave no ſmall reputation to the 
duke of Savoy's army, and that prince's affairs 
aſſumed a more favourable aſpect from this pe- 
riod . Catinat retired with his army towards 
Villa Nova and Aſti, while La Hoguctte, another 
French general, who had forced the paſſes of 
Aoſte, which opened an entrance into the Verceil- 
lois, and threatened Turin with a bombardment, 
was obliged to abandon his poſt, and retreat with 
his forces into winter-quarters. : 
The Imperialiſts, under the command of prince 
Lewis of Baden, had alſo the good fortune to gain 
a ſignal victory over the Turks at Salankamen, on 
the nineteenth of Auguſt this year, in which Ku- 
rli the grand vizier was killed ; and the prince 
of Baden afterwards took the town of Peterwara- 
din in Lower Hungary : but this did nor put 
an end to the war between the emperor and 
the Turks; the Imperialiſts were ſtill obliged to 
keep the greateſt part of their forces in Hungary, 
and could not furniſh their quota of troops againſt 
France, which was a great diſadvantage to the al- 
lies. It is obſervable that the French have ſeldom 
entered into a war with cheir neighbours, but they 
have brought the Turks into Chriſtendom, who 
uſually make a powerful diverſion in their favour. 
Our attention muſt now be turned to affairs at 


me. 

King William, after leaving the army, continued 
ſome time at the Hague, regulating the operations 
of the next campaign; and then embarking for 
England, attended by a ſquadron of men of war 
under the command of ſir Cloudeſley Shovel, ar- 
rived at Margate on the nineteenth of October ; 
and three days after, viz. on the twenty-ſecond of 
the ſame month, both houſes of parliament met for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſeſſion was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his majeſty 
told the two houſes, ** That he hoped the ſucceſs 
his forces had met with in Ireland would be a great 


encouragement to them to aſſiſt him with freſh | 


ſupplies. He recommended to them the keeping 
a ſtrong fleet at ſea, and an army of ſixty-five thou- 
land men aſhore, that they might annoy the enemy 
in the moſt ſenſible part; adding, that they had now 
an opportunity of eſtabliſhing their future quiet 
and proſperity, which if they neglected they might 
never more regain .“ 

Both houſes hereupon congratulated his majeſty 
upon his happy return, after ſo many hazards in 
his voyage to Holland, as alſo on the ſucceſs of his 
arms in Ireland, promiſing to aſſiſt him in carry- 
ing on a vigorous war againſt France, in order to 
procure an honourable peace to his own domi- 
nions, and to ſecure his neighbours from the 
common oppteſſor F. A proclamation was al- 


OF ENGLAND. 
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ſo publiſhed for keeping a thankſgiving on the 
rwenty-lixth of November, © for his majeſty's pre- 
ſervation from the great and manifeſt dangers 
in his voyage to and from Holland, and for the 
wonderful tucceſs of the Iriſh war, whereby their 
majeſties were now happily eſtabliſhed in the full 
poſſcflion of their three kingdoms,” Addreſſes 
were alſo preſented to the queen; acknowleging 


vernment during the king's abſence F. 
Notwithſtanding theſe warm and loyal proceed- 
ings, it ſoon appeared that there was a very ſtrong 
party formed againſt the government. Theſe 
were the Tories, who by no means approved of 
the maxims or conduct of king William: they 
inveighed both in private and public againſt the 
folly and extravagance of keeping on foot a ſtand- 
ing army; they inſiſted that England ought only 
to aſſiſt her allies with ſome auxiliary troops, and 
that the management of affairs at ſca was chiefly 
to be regarded. To this the advocates for the 
court replied, that without the interpoſition of 
England the grand alliance would never have 
taken place, nor could a ſtop have been put to 
the ſpreading conqueſts of the ambitious Lewis, 
who muſt ſoon have reduced both Flanders and 
Holland, and in them have deſtroyed the com- 
merce, and even the liberties, of this kingdom. 
The arguments againſt continental connections 
were ſo much to the taſte of the public, that the 
preſent government was in 
ed. Another principal cauſe of diſcontent was the 
evident partiality the king ſhewed to the Dutch 
over the Engliſh; and it was the general cry of the 
nation, that the former. were the only perſons fa- 
voured and truſted, while the Engliſh were wholly 


liam took too little pains to obviate this general 
diſguſt, which ſpread both among the Engliſh of- 
ficers and nobility, or to gain the affections of his 
Britiſh ſubjects. He continued ſhut up all day 
with one or two particulars only, and thoſe his 
| own countrymen ;z and the ſullen reſerve and fi- 
lence he obſerved when he did admit any of our 
nobility to an audience, gave them as much diſ- 
taſte as a denial would have done. The earl of 
Marlborough r that his ſervices were not 
ſufficiently rewarded, and began to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of a diſcontented perſon j. Let us now 
attend the proceedings of the parliament. 

The commons on the ninth of November voted 
upwards of a million and a half for the ſervice of 
the navy and ordnance, and upwards of two mil- 
lions for the ſervice of the land forces, for the en- 
ſuing year 1692, beſides the ſupplies given the year 
before for the civil liſt, and other uſes ; ſo that 
there were about five millions of money raiſed this 


year J. 


The miſcarriage of the French before Coni, made ſuch 
an impreflion on the mind of Louvois, the miniſter of Lewis, 
that he could not help ſhedding tears.when he imparted the 

ws, to his maſter, wis replied, with great compoſure, 
«« You are too eaſily. affected with a trifle. You are plainly 
ſpoiled by good fortune. For my part, who remember to have 
ſeen the Spaniſh troops in Paris, I can bear greater misfor- 
tunes with indifference.” Memoires du Marquis de la Farre. 

+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. 389. 
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| [| Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 85. 

J By a continuance of the exciſe upon beer and ale, &c. 
by a land-tax, amounting to 1,651,702 1. being about three 
ſhillings in the pound; by irony and by tonnage and 
poundage, or the duties on merchandize, which were aſſigned 
the laſt year for the ſupport of the civil government for four 
cars, | 

By the poll-tax granted this ſeſſion, all perſons (excepting 
the poor) were to pay twelve-pence per quarter for one year; 
all tradeſmen who were worth three hundred pounds, ten ſhit- 


lings 


her prudent care in the adminiſtration of the go- 


neral greatly cenſur- 


overlooked. It muſt be confeſſed that king Wil- 


The king coming to the houſe of peers on 
the 
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the twenty- fourth of December, gave the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral acts. After which his majeſly 
made a ſpeech to both houles, wherein he thanked 
them for their reſolutions to aſſiſt him, but preſſed 
them to haſten the remainder of the ſupplies, that 
the enemy might not get the ſtart of him in the 
field, as they had done in the laſt campaign. But 


the diſpatch ſo much defired by the king was re. 


tarded by ſeveral incidental affairs which engaged 
the atention of the houſe { one was a conteſt be- 


tween the Eaſt India Company and ſome private 


merchants : the matter was referred to the exami- 
nation of a committee; and the Company's de- 
fence was ſo little to the ſatisfaction of the examin- 
ers, that the houſe addrefſed the king to diſſolve 
the preſent Company, and grant a Charter to a 
new one. The king returned this anſwer; © It 
is a motion of very great importance to the trade 
of this kingdom: I will conſider of it, and in a 
| ſhort time give the commons a poſitive an- 
ſwer +.” However, his majeſty in the mean time 
was pleaſed to confer the honour of knighthood on 
fir John Goldſborough, who was going to India 
in quality of the Company's commiſſary-general. 
The next affair that came before the parliament 
was the pretended diſcovery of a plot, by one 
Fuller, a priſoner for debt in the King's-Bench, 
who fell upon this ſtratagem to procure his en- 
largement: but having trifled moſt egregiouſly 
upon ſeveral examinations, and not being able to 
make good the leaſt part of his ſham-evidence, 
the commons were ſo provoked at his inſolence 
and preſumption, that they voted him * a notori- 
ous impoſtor, cheat, and falſe accuſer; who had 
ſcandalized his majeſty's perſon and government, 
abuſed the houſe of commons, and falſly accuſed 
ſeveral perſons of honour and quality: and they 
farther reſolved, < That an addreſs be preſented 
to his majeſty to command his attorney-general to 
ſecure the ſaid impoſtor.” Fuller was accord- 
ingly proſecuted, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pil- 
lory; which ignominious puniſhment he under- 
went with a ſurpriſing effrontery. 

The public buſineſs met with a farther and more 
conſiderable interruption, by a very warm con- 
teſt that aroſe between the two houſes, on oc- 
caſion of a bill for regulating trials in caſes of 
high-treaſon; which being paſſed by the commons, 
was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence, 
who on the firſt reading added the following 
clauſe to it : © That upon the trial of any peer or 

ſs for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ALL 
the pecrs who have a right to fit and vote in par- 
lament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to attend 
twenty days at leaſt before the trial, and ſhould 
vote at the trial of ſuch peers or peereſſes:“ and 


with this amendment the bill was ſent back to the 
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commons, who rejected to the clauſe, which oc- 
caſioned ſeveral conferences between both houſes ; 
in which Charles Montagu, atterwards earl of Ha- 
fax, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a manager for the 
commons; as did the duke of Bolton, the marquis 
of Halitax, the earls of Mulgrave, Rocheſter, Not- 
tingham, Monmouth, and Stamford, for the 
lords 4. After a long time waſted in fruitleſs ar- 
guments in both ſides, neither of which would give 
way to the other, the bill was dropped for the 
preſent, but it paſſed with the ſaid clauſe a few 
years afterwards. | 

The funds for the enſuing year being at length 
ſettled, the king came to the houſe on the twenty- 
fourth of February; and having given the royal 
aſſent to the money-bills, and ſeveral acts relating 
to civil polity $, he cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhore 
ſpeech, in which he thanked his parliament for 
the zeal and attachment they had ſhewn to his go- 
vernment, and the liberality and diſpatch with 
which they had provided for the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, acquainting them at the ſame time with his 
intention of repairing ſpeedily to the continent. 
Then the parliament was adjourned to the twelfth 
day of April, and afterwards prorogued to the 
twenty-ninth of May. 

In the courſe of this ſeflion, Dr. Wellwood, a 
Scottiſh phyſician, was taken into cuſtody, and re- 
primanded at the bar of the houſe of comtnons, for 
having reflected upon that houſe in a weekly pa- 
per, entituled Mereurius Reformatus ; but as it 
was written in defence of the government, the king 
appointed him one of his phyſicians in ordinary. 
But the moſt remarkable incident during this ſeſ- 
lion, was the diſgrace of the earl of Marlborough, 
to whom his majeſty ſent the earl of Nottingham, 
ſecretary of ftate, ſome day in January, to acquainr 
him, that he had no farther occafion for his fer- 
vices, and therefore demanded all his commiſſions. 
Numberleſs were the conjectures of the public, on 
the cauſe of this nobleman's diſgrace : it was ſaid 
that he had incurred the king's diſpleaſure by ſome 
ſpeeches reflecting upon the Dutch favourites, par- 
ticularly the earl of Portland (Bentinck) and 'the 
car] of Rochford (Zuyleſtein); it was alſo alleged 
that the king having formed, a deſign to ſurprize 
Dunkirk, had communicated it to the earl of 
Marlborough, and he had told it to his lady, who 
is ſuppoſed to have acquainted her fiſter, 1 Tyr- 
connel with the ſecret, by whom it was revealed to 
the king's enemies; and that his majeſty thereupon 
thought proper to remove ſo imprudent a perſon 
from any place of truſt : thus much is certain, that 
the earl was not employed again, nor called to 
council, till after the peace of Ryſwick j. His 
counteſs was alſo forbid the court; and the princeſs 
of Denmark was deſired to diſmiſs her from her fa- 


lin uarter; all gentlemen and reputed gentlemen hav- 
i of three — — per annum, and all 
clergymen and diſſenting teachers having eceleſiaſtical benefi- 
ces or contributions of the value of eighty pounds per annum, 
twenty ſhillings per quarter; and every lord of parliament, 
ſpiritual and temporal, ten pounds per quarter, and all non- 
Jurors double. 8 ; 

To an act for granting certain impoſitions upon ale and 
beer; to an act for abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in Ire- 
land, and appointing other oaths ; and to an act for aſcertain- 
ing the tithes of hemp and flax; and on the Thurſday following 
to the land-tax. | 

+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. 391, 392. 
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| 


: Ibid. ii. 393 Foes " * 
Viz. an act for explaining and ſupplying the deſects 
former laws for the . of the poor; an act for the en- 
couragement of the breeding and feeding of cattle; an act for 
abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in Ireland, and appointing 
other oaths; an act for taking away clergy from ſome offenders, 
and bringing others to puniſhment; an act againſt deer-ſtealing 3 
an act for repairing the high-ways, and ſettling the rates of ca- 
riage of goods; and an act for the relief of creditors againſt _ 
fraudulen: deviſes. Pr. Houſe of Com. ii. 409%, *  _ 
Life of Duke of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 71. Burnet, vol. 
ii. p. go. 2 
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36 
mily, which ſhe refuſing todo, it occaſioned a quarrel 
between her and the queen her ſiſter ; upon which 
her royal highneſs retired from court, and removed 


to Sion Houle, which ſhe borrowed of the duke of 


Somerſet. Great endeavours were uſed on this oc- 
caſion by the diſcontented party at home to get the 
princeſs to head their faction; bur her highneſs 
ave not the leaſt encouragement to their meaſures, 
Put continued to obſerve the ſame unblameable 
conduct which the had made the ſole rule of her 
actions ever ſince the acceſſion of their majeſties to 
the crown. | 
Before I cloſe the tranſactions of the year 1691, I 
ſhall juſt take notice of an unſucceſsful expedition 
of our coloniſts from New England, againſt the 
French in Canada. It ſeems that the government 
of New England, finding the French very trouble- 
ſome neighbours, ſent out a fleet, in the ſummer 
of this year, of thirty-two fail, with two thouſand 
land-forces on board, for the attack of Quebec; 
but this armament being eight weeks in ſailing up 
the river of St. Lawrence, they thereby gave the 
enemy time to bring all their ſtrength for the de- 


| fence of the place, before which our people were 


repulſed, obliged to reimbark, and, in coming 
down the river, loſt many of their ſhips upon the 
rocks and thoals : and when two thouſand Engliſh 
and fifteen hundred Indians had marched over-land 
from New York, Connecticut, &c. they found no 
canoes to tranſport them over the lakes, and were 
therefore obliged to return home. In this unfortu- 
nate and ill-conducted expedition, the province of 
New England contracted a debt of one hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds; and there were ſaid to have 
been upwards of one thouſand lives loſt, by the 
different accidents attending it *. 

As ſoon as Lewis XIV. perceived that it was im- 
poſſible to ſupport the war in Ireland any longer to 
advantage, he came to a reſolution of employing 
the forces that were ſtill left king James, to ſerve 
his purpoſe another way: with this view he entered 
into a corre ſpondence with the Jacobite party in 
England for an invaſion on the coaſt of Suſſex: 
2nd though for this deſign it was neceſſary to draw | 
together a great number of tranſports, as well as a 
conſiderable body of forces, yet he had both in 
readineſs before it was ſo much as ſuſpected here, 
ſo extremely bad was the intelligence of our court 
at that time. The land army conſiſted of fourteen 
battalions of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, and about 
nipe_thouſand French, commanded by the marſhal 
de Belfondes ; fo that in all there were full twenty 
thouſand men . The fleet of tranſports conſiſted 
of three hundred fail, and was well provided with 
every thing neceſſary for the invaſion: in ſhort, 


nothing was- wanting to the execution of the de- | 
fign in the beginning of April, but the arrival of | 


count d'Eftrecs's ſquadron of twelve men of war, 
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which was to eſcort the embarkation, while Tour 
ville cruized in the Channel with the grand fleet, 
which was alſo ready to put to fra, bur detained 
by contrary, winds. Things being in this promit- 
ing ſituation, king James ſent over colonel Parker, 
and ſome other agents of his, to give his friends 
intelligence of his motions: thele arrived about 
the latter end of January 1692. I his officer, with 
one Johnſon, had formed a plot for aſlaſſinating 
king William; but before they could execute their 
barbarous deſign, his majeſty, having fertled all 
affairs at home, embarked for Holland: the fifth of 
March, and arrived ſafely at the Hague, from 
whence he ſoon after went to Loo f. | | 

In this interval king James, finding his queen 
big with child, that there might be no more dil- 
putes about her majeſty's delivery, ſent over let- 
ters, directed to ſeveral lords who had formerly 
been members of his council, as well as to divers 
ladies of quality and diſtinction 5, acquainting 
them with his queen's pregnancy, and requiring 
them to attend as witneſſes at the labour. This invi- 
tation, however, was not accepted by any of thoſe 
to whom it was addreſſed. Thoſe among them 
who wiſhed well to his intereſt were reſlrained, by 
tear of incurring the reſentment of the preſent go- 
vernment, while the Revolutioniſts thought it a 
matter of little concern whether James's queen was 
really in a ſtate of child-bearing or not. Not long 
after, King James ſent over a printed declaration, 
dated at St. Germain's, in which he openly avowed 
his intentions of uſing al poſſible means to reco- 
ver the throne of his anceſtors, and boaſted of the. 
powerful aſſiſtance he expected from France; at 
che ſame time exhorting all his faithful ſubjects 
to continue their fidelity to him: he offered par- 
don and rewards to all of the prince of Orange's 
ſoldiers, or others, who would come in to him; 
and proceeded ſo far as to except by name from 
the {aid indemnity no leſs than thirteen noblemen, 
two biſhops, ſeven barons, and a great number of 
clergy and gentlemen, 

All this time colonel Parker, and other agents, 
were employed in inliſting men privately in the 


counties of York and Lancaſter, and the biſhopric 
of Durham, while Mr. James Fountaine, as licute- 


nant-colonel to the lord Montgomery, and colonel 
Holman, were forming two regiments of horſe in 
London, who were to join king James on his land- 
ing. In their zeai for their old maſter's ſervice, - 
however, they overſhot the mark : for having 
entertained a notion that rear-admiral Carter was 
diſaffected to king William's government, they ap- 
plied to him; and he having given the queen and 
council information thereof, he was ordered to feign 
an inclination to join the conſpirators ; which he 
did fo effectually, that they credulouſly gave into 
the fnare, to the deſtruction of their plot and their 


__— 


„ Britiſh Empire in America. Anderſon. | f 


Hiftoire Militaire, tome ii. 473, 577. 
| Before the king went abroad he made the following promo- 


tions: Thomas earl of Pembroke, in the beginning of March, 


was made lord privy- ſeal, being ſucceeded as a commiſſioner of 
the admiralty by Charles lord Cornwallis ; fir Edward Sey- 
mour, bart. and Charles Montagu, efq. were made lords com- 
miſoners of the treaſury, in the room of fir John Lowther, 
— of - — and Thomas Pelham, who 
reſigned ; enry lord viſcount Sidney, principal ſecretar 

of ſtate, reſigning that office, was — lord — of 


7 | 


— — 


Ireland. 

The fetter was directed not only to the privy counſellors, 
but likewiſe to the ducheſſes of Somerſet and Beaufort, the 
marchioneſs of Hallifax, the counteſſes of Derby, Mulgrave, 
Rutland, Nottingham, Lumley, and Danby, the ladies Fitz- 
harding and Fretchville, thoſe of fir John Trevor ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, fir Edward Seymour, fir Chriſtopher + 
Muſgrave, fir Thomas Stamford lord mayor of London, ſir 
Wilham Aſhhurſft and fir Richard Levett ſheriffs; : nd laſtly to 
Dr. Chamberlain the famous practitioner in midwifery, State 


Tracts, vol. ii. p. 234. 
good 
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friend's fleet ; for they preſently ſent over an 
expreſs to the lord Melfort, James's ſecretary, to 
acquaint him with their having corrupted Carter, 
who would take care of the officers of his ſqua- 
dron. They likewiſe ſent a liſt of the ſhips that 
compoſed the Engliſh fleet, deſiring lord Melfort 
to lay the ſame before the French king, and preſs 
him to ſend peremptory orders to Tourville to at- 
tack them before they could be joined by the 
Dutch ſquadron from Holland. Lewis, pleaſed to 
find his ſc hemes in ſo fine a way of ſucceeding, com- 
manded Tourville to put to ſea, and fall upon 
the Engliſh fleet at all events, without waiting 
for being joined by the ſquadron under count 
d'Eſtrees, while king James repaired to La Hogue, 


on the coaft of Normandy, ready to embark with 


his army. ; 

The court of England muſt certainly have been 
in great conſternation when they heard that James 
was on the coaſt of France with an army ready to 
invade them, and the Dutch ſquadron not yet 
come over to join our fleet. Queen Mary, how- 
ever, who had the adminiſtration during the king's 
abſence, behaved upon this occaſion with great 
wiſdom and firmneſs of mind ; for without diſco- 
vering any apprehenſions of danger, ſhe took all 
the precautions that were neceſſary to prevent it, 
by publiſhing a proclamation requiring all papiſts 
to quit the cities of London and Weltminſter ; an- 
other for aſſembling both houſes of parliament ; 
and a third for apprehending the following noble- 
men and gentlemen, who were ſuppoſed to be in 
her father's intereſt, namely, the earls of Scaridale, 
Litchfield, Newburgh, Middleton, and Dunmore 
the lords Griffin and Forbes; fir John Fenwicke, 
fir Theophilus Oglethorpe, fir Andrew Forreſter, 
and others. Theſe proclamations were iſſued on 
the fifth of May, and the next day the earls of 
Huntingdon and Marlborough, with the lords 
Brudenell and Fanſhaw, were ſeat to the Tower ; 
and Mr. Edward Ridley, Mr. Knevitt, Mr, Haſt- 
ings, and Mr. Robert Ferguſon, to Newgate, on 
violent ſuſpicion of high-treaſon, in aberting and 
adhering to their majeſties enemies. The trained- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter, amounting 
to about ten thouſand men, were drawn out in 
Hyde-Park, and reviewed by the queen in per- 
ſon. Orders were likewiſe ſent to admiral Ruſſel, 
then lying at St. Helen's, to haſten out to ſea, in 
whatever condition the fleet might be. 


King William, as ſoon as he arrived in Holland, 


had taken care to haſten the naval preparations 


there with unuſual diligence; ſo that the Dutch 
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fleet was ready to put to ſea much ſooner than 
had been expected, or at leaſt much ſooner than 
it had done the year before, and in a much better 
condition: in ſhort, the Dutch ſquadroa under 
admiral Allemonde, of tHirry-ſix fail, joined our 
fleet at St. Helen's about the middle of May; and 
the admiral was ſuon after farther reinforced by 
the ſquadron under fir Ralph Delayal from the 
Mediterranean, and admiral Carter from the Chan- 
nel“. While they lay at St. Helen's, admiral 
Ruſſel received a letter from the earl of Notting- 
ham, as ſecretary of ſtate, written by queen Mary's 
directions; wherein he was informed. That a 
ſcandalous and malicious report was ſpread, as if 
ſome of the officers of their majeſties fleet were diſ- 
affected, or not hearty in their ſervice, and that 
her majeſty had been thereupon induced to order 
the dilcharge of many of them; but her majeſty 
charged the admiral to acquaint his officers, that 
ſhe was ſatisfied this report was raiſed by the ene- 
mies of the government, and that ſhe repoſed an 
entire confidence 1n their fidelity, and had reſolved 
not to diſplace ſo much as one of them +.” Upon 
this the flag-officers and captains drew up a very 
dutiful and loyal addreſs, dated from on board the 
Bricannia, at St. Helen's, May 15, 1692, which 
was tranſmitted to court, and preſented by the 
lords of the admiralty to her majeſty, who was 
pleaſed to return this gracious anſwer, which was 
publiſhed that ſame night (May 17) in the. Ga- 
zette T: © I always had this opinion of the com- 
manders, but I am glad this is come, to ſatisfy 
others.” "3 _—_ 

The whole confederate fleet being now in a 
body, admiral Ruſſel weighed anchor Fon St. He- 
len's on the eighteenth of May, and ſteered over 
to the coaſt of France. Next morning about three 
o'clock, the ſcouts to the weſtward of the fleet 
made the ſignal for diſcovering the enemy. The 
admiral immediately gave orders for forming the 
line of battle, which by eight o'clock was in good 
order, having the Dutch ſquadron in the van, our 
red ſquadron in the center, and the blue in the 
rear. Tourville was confounded at the fight of 
the combined ſquadrons : he might, as he was to 
windward, have avoided an engagement; but the 
had received poſitive orders to fight, on the ſup- 
polition, as we have already mentioned, that the 


Dutch and Engliſh ſquadrons had not joined. 


Full of that implicit obedience which every French- 
man thinks it his duty to pay to the commands of 
his ſovereign, he reſolved to fight at all events $, 
and bore down upon our fleet with great reſolu- 

tion. 


„ Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 464. 
+ Campbell's Lives of Admirals, vol. iii. p. 63. 


t No. 2767. P : 
$ For the information of our readers, we ſhall here give an 


of the force of the reſpective fleets. 
The EncLisr FLEEZT. 
RED Squanron. 
Rates. Men. Guns. 
5 Firſt 3.835 500 
3 Second 1, 800 270 
16 Third 6, 400 1100 
7 Fourth - 1,860 350 
31 13,895 2,220 
I21 


| 


The Right Honourable Epward Russs, Eſquire, Admiral, 
Commander in Chief, 


Sir RatLya DsLavar, Vice-admiral. 
Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, Rear-admiral. 


Blu SqQuaDrON. 


Rates. en. Guns. 
1 Firit 780 100 
7 Second 4-655 636 
6 Fourth 1,500 304 
: I 6 2,310 

6 Sir Joun — a 


AsaBY, Admiral, 
Georcs Rooks, Eſquire, Vice-admiral. 
Ricxaged CarTER, Elquire, Rear-admiral, 


The 
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tion. About half an hour after eleven he, in our 
ſbip the Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, 
brought to, and began the fight with admiral Ruſ- 
ſel, within leſs than muſket-ſhot ; in which poſture 
ke lay about an hour and a halt, plying his guns 
very ſmartly ; but then began to tow off in great 
diſorder, his rigging, ſails, and top-ſail-yards, be- 
ing very much damaged. 

About noon the wind ſhifred to the north-weſt, 
ſo that five of the enemy's blue ſquadron poſted 
themſelves three a-head and two a-ſtern of their 


admiral, and fired very briſkly till after three. 


The admiral and his two ſeconds, captain Church. 
hill and captain Aylmer, had all theſe ſhips to deal 
with. About four there was ſo great a fog, that 
the enemy could not be ſeen; and as ſoon as it 
cleared up, the French admiral was ſeen towing 
away northward : upon which admiral Ruſſel 
crowded fail after him, and made the ſignal for the 
reſt of the fleet to chace. While this paſſed be- 
tween the admirals, fir Cloudeſley Shovel was got 
to windward of Tourville's ſquadron, and engaged 
them; but the fog growing darker than before, 
they were forced to anchor. The weather after- 
wards clearing up a little, the French followed 
their flying admiral, while the Engliſh purſued 
with all the canvaſs they could ſpread; and the 
Engliſh blue ſquadron having again fallen in with 
the enemy, engaged about three quarters of an 
hour, till the latter, having loſt four ſhips, bore 
away for Conquet Road. In this ſhort action ad- 
miral Carter was killed, whoſe laſt words ſufficient- 
refuted the opinion the Jacobites had formed of 
* for finding himſelf mortally wounded, he re- 
commended it to his captain to fight the ſhip as 
long as ſhe could ſwim *. 
The next day, the twentieth of May, proved 
ſo dark and foggy, that it was eight o'clock before 
our fleet deſcryed that of the enemy, and then 
there followed a general chace, the French crowd- 
ing away to the weſtward. About four in the af- 
ternoon both fleets came to an anchor near Cape 
La Hogue. On the twenty-ſecond, about ſeven 
in the morning, our fleet reſumed the chace with 
all the ſucceſs they could defire : about eleven the 
French admiral ran aſhore near Cherbourg, where 
ſhe was burnt by fir Ralph Delaval, together with 
the Admirable, a ſhip of 102 guns, the Conque- 
rant of eighty, and three others of leſſer force. 
-Eighteen other ſhips of the fleet took ſhelter in 
La Hogue, where thirteen of them were burnt by 
admiral Rooke, who at the ſame time deſtroyed a 
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great number of tranſports loaded with ammuni- 
tion, in the midſt of a terrible fire from their fort, 
and in fight of king James's camp. Sir John 
Aſhby, with the blue ſquadron and ſome Dutch 
ſhips, purſued the reſt of the fleet which eſcaped, 
through the Race of Alderney, among ſuch rocks 
and ſhoals, that the Engliſh could not attempt to 
enter without running the moſt imminent danger 
of being daſhed in pieces +. 

Beſides the Royal Sun, of one hundred and four 
guns, the French loſt another ſhip-of one hundred 
and two, one of ninety, two of eighty, four of ſeven- 
ty-ſix, four of ſixty, and two of fifty guns F. If in- 
deed fir John Aſhby could have come up with 
thoſe that took ſhelter in St. Maloes, it had in a 
good meaſure put an end to the French power at 
lea, As it was, it muſt be acknowleged a moſt 
glorious victory, and perpetual praiſe is due to 
the memory of the brave men who atchieved it. 
From this time to the peace concluded in 1697, 
the French did not attempt to engage the Engliſh 
fleet at ſea, but contented themſelves with preju- 
dicing our trade by their ſmaller ſhips of war and 
privateers. | | 

The loſs of the French fleet was a fatal ſtroke 
to King James, who now ſaw all his hopes ſwal- 
lowed up at once; and, according to Burnet and 
ſome other authors, he wrote a letter to the king 
of France, wherein, after lamenting his own ill 
fortune, which he ſaid had proved contagious to 
all his friends, he intreated his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty no longer to concern himſelf for a prince ſo 
fated to diſappointments; Since, ſays he, I doubt 
not to hear of the quick return of your majeſty's 
wonted triumphs over both your enemies and 
mine, when my intereſt ſhall be no longer inter- 
| mixed with yours.” Lewis endeavoured to ſooth 
his affliftion by the warmeſt expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip, and a promiſe never to forſake him in his 
moſt deſperate fortunes. 

Admiral Ruſſe], having ordered fir John Aſhby 
to ſcour the French coaſt as far as Havre de Grace, 
returned to England to refit his damaged ſhips 
(none of which were loſt in the late glorious vic- 
tory) and ſupply the fleet with proviſions. As 
ſoon as news arrived of the fleet's being anchored 
at Spithead, the queen ſent down thirty thouſand 
pounds to be diſtributed among the ſailors, and 
gold medals for the officers, to expreſs the ſenſe 
ſhe had of their fidelity and courage. She alſo 
gave orders for the bodies of admiral Carter and 
captain Haſtings (of the Sandwich) the only two 


The DuTcn Squadron. 
Rates. Men. Guns 
9 Firft | 4.51 796 
10 —_— 3,766 772 
Thi 2,925 40 
5 Fourth ; 1,845 406 
"= « 13,051 2,614 
Admiral ALLEMONDE. 
Vice-admiral CALLEURBERG. 
Rear-admiral VAN DERCOES. 
The Fatxca FI IEE. 
| The Van. 
26 Ships, from go to 60 Guns. 


| The CzxTes: 
61. 25 Ships, from 104 to 54 Guns, 
4 


The REAR. 
12 Ships, from 94 to 54 Guns. 


Sothat admiral Ruſſel had ninety-nine ſhips of the line undef his 
command, and count Tourville but fixty-three, ſome of which 
were detached in the time of action. It is however to be re- 
marked, that though the confederate fleet had this great ſape- 
riority over the French, yet ſcarce one half of it could engage, 
which was owing to the diſpoſition made by admiral Ruſſel 
upon notice that the enemy was at hand; for he made a ſignal 
for the blue ſquadren, under fir George Rooke, the vice-admi- 
ral, to tack northward, in order to engage the French the 
ſooner, in caſe they had ſtood that way ; but the fog which 
uſhered in the day diſperſing about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, they were ſeen ſtanding to the ſouthward. - Burchet, 138, 
139. Campbel, iii. 64, 6: 

* Burchet. Campbell, Burnet, 

+ Campbell. 


4 Burchet, 146. 
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- officers of note who loſt their lives in the engage- 
ment, to be honourably interred, at the charge 
of the crown. At the ſame time, in order to make 
the moſt of the conſternation the French were 
thrown into by their late defeat, it was reſolved to 
make a deſcent either at St. Malo's, Breſt, or Roch- 
fort. Accordingly, in the latter end of July, ſe- 
ven thouſand men were embarked for that purpoſe, 
under the command of the duke of Leinſter; 
and the nation conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of this expedition; but by ſome unaccountable 
negligence in the miniſtry, the whole ſcheme va- 
nile into air: and the ſoldiery, after having lain 
upwards of a month on board, were ſent over to 
ſerve in Flanders, where they arrived on the twen- 
ty-ſecond day of Auguſt. The general reflection 
of the more ſenſible part of the nation on this oc- 
caſion was, that the victory, which the favour of 
heaven and the bravery of our men had procured 
us, thoſe who were entruſted with the manage- 
ment of public affairs had neither ſpirit nor ſaga- 
city to improve. The Dutch openly exclaimed 
againſt the treackery of the king's counſellors, af- 
firming, that every thing that was tranſacted in the 
cabinet at Whitehall, was ſo ſpeedily betrayed to 
the French, that it was in vain to hope for any 
ſucceſs from deſigns concerted there. After the 
ſending theſe troops into Flanders, the great ſhips 
were ordered round to Chatham, and the reſt of 
the fleet divided into ſquadrons, as was judged 
moſt convenient for the ſervice; and thus ended 
the naval tranſactions of this year. From Eng- 
land we will now paſs over to the continent, and 
take a view of the military operations there, 
Lewis XIV. to — himſelf for the diſ- 
race he had lately ſuſtained in the defeat of his 
2 laid ſiege to Namur, the ſtrongeſt place in 
the Netherlands, both by its ſituation, which is at 
the confluence of the Sambre and the Maeſe, and 
by its citadel, which is built on a rock. His army 
conſiſted of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, with part of which he inveſted the town on 
the fifteenth of May, while Luxemburg with the 
reſt covered his operations. The ſiege was puſhed 
with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that in eight days 
the French made themſelves maſters of the town, 
and of the citadel in twenty two, while the duke of 
Luxemburg prevented king William from paſſing 
the Mehaigne, who had advanced to the banks of 
that river, at the head of eighty thouſand men, 
to raiſe the ſiege. After this conqueſt, Lewis re- 
turned again to Verſailles, and Luxemburg till 
continued to make head againſt the army of the 
confederates * : and now it was that the battle of 
Steinkirk was fought, ſo famous for the military art 
and courage diſplayed there. 

King William, rightly judging that it would 
be ſome reflection either on his conduct or courage, 
to have ſuffered a place of ſuch importance as Na- 
mur to be taken in his view, earneſtly ſought an 
opportunity to retrieve his reputation. With this 
view he formed a deſign to ſurprize Mons; but 
being diſappointed in this enterprize alſo, he de- 
termined to fight the French at all hazards, eſpe- 
cially as he had juſt received a reinforcement of 
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eight thouſand Hanoverians. Marſhal Luxem- 
burg had pitched his camp in a very advantageous ! 


39 
poſt, covered by a wood and thick hedges, be- 
tween Enghien and Steinkirk. Here king William 
reſolved to attack him, upon the information of 
ſome perſons who were thought to underſtand the 
nature of the ground, though it was found to be 
narrower, and more difficult of acceſs than the 
king had been made to believe it was. However, 
on Sunday the twenty-fourth of July, the army 
was ordered to march by break of day, and attack 
the enemy in their camp. The prince of Wir- 
temberg began the attack : the French were all 
aſleep in their tents, never dreaming of. ſuch a 
viſit, and one entire brigade was cut in pieces be- 
fore the marſhal knew any thing of the matter. 
He was then very ill; a fatal circumſtance at a 
time when uncommon activity was required: but 
the greatneſs of the danger feemed to give him 
new ſtrength: he changed his ground; gave a 
field of batcle to his army which before was pent 
up; recovered the right wing; which was all in 
confuſion ; rallied his men three ſeveral times, and 
three times charged at the head of the houſhold 
troops; and all this in leſs than two hours. He 
had with him in his army the duke of Chartres, a 
grandſon of France, who was then not above fif- 
teen years old, and conſequently could be of bur 
little ſervice in any great operation; but his pre- 
ſence contributed much to animate the ſoldiers. 
A grandſon and a grand-nephew of the great Conde 
ſerved alſo under Luxemburg as lieutenant gene- 
rals: the one was the duke of Bourbon, the other 
the prince of Conti, Theſe two were rivals in 
courage, ambition; and fame, and exerted them- 
ſelves in a memorable manner to retrieve the for- 
tune of the day. All theſe princes put themſelves 
at the head of the rallied troops, and made a moſt 
furious and deſperate reſiſtance. Wirtemberg, 
unable to contend with ſuch ſuperior numbers; 
ſent ſeveral meſſages to count Solmes, ſolliciting a 
reinforcement : but that nobleman, from ſome 
Pique he had conceived againſt the Engliſh, diſre- 
garded his requeſt. The king being informed of 
the danger his troops were expoſed to, ſent orders 
to the count to march to their aſſiſtance ; but the 
horſe, on account of the unevenneſs of the ground, 
could be of no ſervice; fo that the Britiſh troops, 
with a few Dutch and Danes, ſuſtained the whole 
fury of the fight. At length Boufflers, who was 
poſted with a ſtrong body of dragoons at ſome diſ- 
tance from the field of battle, coming up and join- 
ing the French army, the confederates, unable to 
withſtand this additional ſuperiority, gave way; 
though the retreat was performed in good order; 
for the French, contenting themſelves with hay- 
ing thus retrieved their Alen did not offer to 
moleſt them. On the other hand, king William 
would not venture to renew the engagement, for 
fear of expoſing his whole army to the danger of 
a defeat, and therefore drew off his forces. In 
this attack; which was a very deſperate one, we 
loſt five or ſix thouſand men at leaſt; and amo 
them lieutenant-general Mackay, fir John Lanier, 
the earl of Angus, fir Robert Douglas, and ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction. The loſs of the French 
was alſo very conſiderable, both in private men 
and officers of rank ; and they would have ſuffer- 
ed ſtill more, had it not been for the treachery of 
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ſame time reinforced by the recruits from England 
under the duke of Leinſter, a detachment from 
the camp, under the command of lieutenant-ge- 
neral Talmaſh, was ſent towards Newport, when 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of Furnes, a very im- 
portant poſt, and fortified it; and ſoon after ſeiz- 


. 89 
one Millevoix, ſecretary to the elector of Bavaria, | 
who had for a conſiderable time made it his prac-, 
tice; to ſend intelligence to the enemy of all the 
plans agreed upon by the allies in their councils of 
war; Being detected vn this occaſion, he was 


hanged on a tree on the :ight wing of the confe- 
1 15 * led on Dixmuyde, with the villages, and all the 


derate army. 


* But a ſcene of greater treachery was about this | dependent territories, Many ſkirmiſhes happened 


time happily brought to light: for the French during theſe tranſactions, but none worthy of notice 
- court, finding that they could not deftroy king here. In Germany the town of Reinfeldt was in- 
William in open war, reſolved to take him off by | veſted this year by count Tallard. On the fide of 
ſecret villainy; and an attempt was now ſet on foot Italy, the duke of Savoy made an invaſion into 
againſt his life by the management of Barbeſieux, | Dauphine, but ſoon retired; and the ſeaſon now 
ſecretary of ftate to Lewis XIV. and one colonel | advancing to cloſe the campaign, many of the 
Parker, who had fled to that court. Grandval, a | troops were ſent into winter-quarters, and the reſt 
French knight of a deſperate fortune, was encou- had their rendezvous appointed for ſome time 
raged with conſiderable ſums, in hand, and ſtill | longer, to prevent the enemy making incurſions. 


more conſiderable promiſes, to aſſaſſinate the king | King William having conferred the command of 
the allied army on the elector of Bavaria, embark- 


of England as he ſhould ride out at the head of the 
troops, or upon any other advantage as. he could | ed for England on the fifteenth day of October, 


find it, by laying in ambuſh and ſhooting at him. | arrived at Yarmouth the eighteenth, was met by 
Troops were accordingly ordered to be near at | the queen at Newhall on the twentieth, and pro- 
hand, to ſupport and bring him off as ſoon as the | ceeded to his capital, where he was received with 
murder was perpetrated. Grandval took two other | great acclamations by the people. 

perſons into the confederacy as his aſſiſtants; one In the courſe of this year the proteſtant intereſt 


Du Mont, and Leefdale a Dutch papiſt. Theſe | in Germany received a conſiderable addition of 
ſtrength, by the creation of a new electorate, in 


three had ſeveral times attempted to put their hel- 
' liſh purpoſe in execution, as well at Loo, while | favour of Erneſt Auguſtus duke of Hanover, 
the king was there, as in the camp. Du Mont had through the application and interpoſition of king 
entered into the confederate army as a deſerter, | William. After a tedious negotiation, the duke 
in order to have the fairer opportunity: but being | of Hanover was honoured with the inveſtiture, 
at length diſcouraged by ſeveral diſappointments, under the title of Elector of Brunſwick, and creat- 
ed great marſhal of the empire ; but as he had 


and ſtruck with horror at the thought of the vil- 

lainy he was engaged in, he made a full diſcovery | not attained the conſent of all the electors, he was 
of the whole plot. Hereupon Grandval was ſeized | nor as yet admitted into the college +. 

as he was fku!king about the king's quarters; and During the king's abſence, a ſham plot was diſ- 


being examined before a court-martial, for ſome | covered by one Young, a priſoner in Newgate. 
time obſtinately denied any knowlege of the in- This miſcreant had formed a pretended aſſociation 


tended aſſaſſination, till being confronted with Du | in favour of king James; to which he had coun- 
Mont, and ſome papers produced, in which the | terfeited the hands of the earls of Marlborough 
whole plan of operations was laid down, he at and Saliſbury, Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, t 
length confeſſed the deſign, with all the circum- | lord Cornbury, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Claren- 
ſtances that had attended it from time to time, | don, and fir Bafil Firebrace. This paper was art- 
and made a full diſcovery of the perſons who had | fully dropped in the biſhop's hall, where it was 
ſer him on and were to ſupport him. Upon full | found by the king's meſſenger, in conſequence of 
evidence of his guilt be received ſentence of death, | Young's information. The biſhop was thereupon 
as in caſes of high- treaſon, and was drawn, hanged, apprehended . but the forgery being ſoon after ful - 
and quartered, his head and quarters being, by way | ly detected, his lordſhip was ſet at liberty; and 
of terror, ſer upon poles without-the camp. Du | the earl of Marlborough, who had been impriſon- 
Mont and Leefdale were allowed to eſcape with | ed in the Tower, was admitted to bail. Young 
their lives, on account of being evidences to con- | the impoſtor was afterwards brought to his trial at 
vict Grandval. | the King's-Bench bar, and ſentenced to ſtand three 
Not long after the battle of Steenkirk, the count times in the pillory, and to continue in priſon till 
Sericlas de Tilly fell in with a ſtrong detachment | he ſhould pay a fine of one thouſand pounds. 

of French, ſent out of Namur to put the country | Now it was that the affair of the Glencoe men 
under contribution, whom he totally defeated, tak- | in Scotland was greatly talked of throughout the 
ing four hundred priſoners, and amongſt them | kingdom, and repreſented as bad as the maſſacres 
thirty officers, ſome of conſiderable note, who were | at Paris and in Ireland, and the whole blame laid 
ſent to Hays: amongſt the ſlain was the marquis] upon the king as his act and deed, though the 
of Hocquincourt. Our army being about the | Scottiſh parliament, upon making a ſtrict enquiry 
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Lewis the Great, the pattern, as his admirers ſtile him, | England, as well as in France, —_— and the Nether- 
of every.princely virtue, madame de Maintenon his favourite | lands. Violent agitatzons of the ſame kind had happened 
_ multreſs, Paparel pay-maſter to his army, and almoſt all his | about two months before in Sicily and Malta. In the former, 
; * miniſters, were privy to this deſign; and it is even | eſpecially, no leſs than an hundred thouſand perſons are ſaid to 


id that king James himielf approved of jthis undertaking : a | have periſhed on the occafion. Soon after, the town of Port- 
Royal in Jamaica was almolt totally deſtroyed by an earth- 


quake, about fiiteen hundred perſons being buried in the ruins, 
Burnet. Kennet, 


very ungratetul return (if true) for the care that king Willi 
always thewed of his life. Life of Will. III. p. 289. 
- + la the beginning of September this year, the thock of an 
earthquake was felt in London, and in many otner parts of 
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into this affair in the year 16953, reſolved, That 
the perſons concerned in it had exceeded his ma- 
jeſty's inſtructions for ſuppreſſing the Highland re- 
bels who had not accepted the indemnity that was 
offered by the time prefixed in the proclamation,” 
I ſhall, however, relate the ftory with all its cir- 
cumſtances, as given us by biſhop Burnet (in the 
ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of his own Times, 
p. 88, &c.) and leave the reader to make his own 
reflections upon it, 1 
There was at this time (in the beginning of 
this year 4692) a very barbarous maſſacre com- 
mitted in Scotland, which ſhewed both the cruelty 
and treachery of ſome of thoſe who had unhappily 
inſinuated themſelves. into the king's confidence. 
The earl of Braidalbin formed a ſcheme of quiet- 
ing all the Highlanders, if the king would give 
twelve or fifteen thouſand pounds for doing it; 
which ſum was remitted down from England, and 
this was to be diyided among the heads of the 
tribes or clans of the Highlanders. He employed 
his emiſſaries among them, and told them, the beſt 
ſervice they could do king James was to lie quiet. 
and reſerve themſelves to a better time; and if 
they would take the oaths, the king would be con- 
tented with that, and they would have a ſhare 
of this ſum that was ſent down to buy their quiet; 
but this came to nothing: their demands roſe high: 
they knew this lord had money to diſtribute hong 
them : they believed he intended to keep the be 
part of it himſelf; ſo they aſked more than he could 
give. Among the moſt clamorous and obſtinate 
of theſe were the Macdonalds of Glencoe, who 
were believed guilty of much robbery and mur- 
ders, and fo had gained too much by their pilfer- 
ing war to be eaſily brought to give it over. The 
head of that Valley had ſo particularly provoked 
lord Braidalbin, that as his ſcheme was quite de- 
feated by the oppoſition which the othef raiſed, 
ſo he deligned a ſeverer revenge. The king had 
by a proclamation offered an indemnity to all the 
Highlanders that had been in arms againſt him, 
upon their coming in by a prefixed day to take the 
oaths, The day had been twice or thrice pro- 
longed, and it was at laſt carried to the end of 
the year 1691, with a poſitive threatening of pro- 
ceeding to military execution againſt ſuch as ſhould 


not come into his obedience by the laſt day of De- 


cember. | 

All were ſo terrified that they came in; and 
even Macdonald went to the governor of Fort- 
William; but he being only a military man, 
could or would not tender them, and Macdonald 
was forced to ſeck for ſome of the legal magiſtrates 
to tender them to him. The ſnows were then fal- 
len, fo that four or five days paſſed before he could 
come to a magiſtrate. He took the oaths in his 
preſence on the fifth or ſixth of January, when, by 
the ſtrictneſs of the law, he could claim no benefit 
by them. The matter was ſignified to the coun- 
cil, and the perſon had a reprimand for giving him 
the oaths when the day was paſt. 

« This was kept up from the king, and the earl 
of Braidalbin came to court to give an account of 
his diligence, and to bring back the money, fince 


he could not do the ſervice for which he had it. 
He informed 


perſon who h 
that he might 


inſt this Macdonald as the cbief 
T defeated that good deſign; and 
tify his own revenge, and render 
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ed that orders ſhould be ſent for a military execu- 
tion on thoſe of Glencoe. An inſtruction was drawn 
by a ſecretary of ſtate to be both ſigned and coun- 
terſigned by the king (that ſo he (lord Braidalbin) 
might bear no part ot the blame, but that it might 
lay wholly on the king) that ſuch as had not taken 
the oaths by the time limited ſhoùld be ſhut out 


of the benefit of the indemnity,” and be received 


only upon mercy : but when it was found this 
would not authorize what was intended, a ſecond 
order was got to be ſigned and counterſigned, that 
if the Glencoe men could be ſeparated from the 
reit of the Highlanders, ſome examples might be 
made of them, in order to ſtrike terror into the 
reſt. The king ſigned this order without any en- 
quiry about it; for he was too apt to ſign papers 
in a hurry, without examining the importance of 
them. This was one effect of his ſlowneſs in diſ- 
patching buſineſs : for as he was apt to ſuffer things 
to run on till there was a great heap of papers laid 
before him, ſo then he ſigned them a little too 
precipitately : but all this while the king knew 
nothing of Macdonald's offering to take the oaths 
within the time, and of his taking them ſoon after 
it was paſt when he came to a proper magiſtrate, 
As theſe orders were ſent down, the ſec of 
ſtate writ many private letters to Livingſtone, who 
commanded in Scotland, giving him a ſtrict charge 
and particular directions tor the execution of them, 
and the paſſes in the Valley to be kept, deſcribing 
them ſo minutely, that the orders were certainly 
drawn by one who knew the country well. He 
ve allo a poſitive direction that no priſoners 
ſhould be taken, that ſo the execution might be 
as terrible as poſſible, He preſſed this upon Li- 
vingſtone with trains of vehemence, that looked as 
if there was ſomething more than ordinary in it : 
he indeed grounded 1t on his zeal for the king's 
ſervice, adding, that ſuch rebels and murderers 
ſhould be made an example of. 
In February 1692 a company was ſent to 
Glencoe, who were kindly received, and quarter- 
ed over the Valley, the inhabitants thinking them- 
leves ſafe, and looking for no hoſtilities. After 
they had ſtaid a week among them, they took 
their time in the night, and killed about ſix and 
thirty of them, the reſt raking the alarm and eſca 
ing. This raiſed a mighty outcry, and was = 4 


| liſhed by the French in their gazettes, and by the 


Jacobites in their libels, to caſt a reproach on the 
king's government as cruel and barbarous, tho* 
in all other inſtances it had appeared that his own 
inclinations were gentle and mild rather to an exceſs. 
The king ſent orders to enquire into the matter; 
but when the letters writ upon this buſineſs were 
all examined, which I myſelf read, it appeared 
that ſo many were involved in the matter, thar the 
king's gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault, and 
he contented himſelf with diſmiſſing the maſter of 
Stair from his ſervice, The Highlanders were fo 
inflamed with this, that they were put in as for- 
ward a diſpoſition as the Jacobites wiſhed for to 
have rebelled upon the firſt favourable opportuni- 
ty; and indeed the not puniſhing this action with 


-a due rigour was the greateſt blot of this whole 


reign, and had a very ill effect im alienating the 
Scottiſh nation from the king and his "1 


govern- 
_ Let us now return to the affairs in Eng- 


the king-odious to all the 
122 


Highlanders, he propoſ- 
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His majeſty, on his arrival at Kenſington, re 
ceived a congratulatory adcrels from the lord- mayor 
and aldermen, with whom he dined in public by 
invitation. A day of thankſgiving was alſo ap- 
pointed for the victory at ſca, and his majeſty's 
happy eſcape from the perils and dangers ot war, 
and the private attempts of his enemies againſt his 
royal perſon. On the fourth of November the 
parliament met, when the king in his ſpeech to 
both houſes thanked them very cordially tor their 
laſt ſupplies; congratulated them upon the victory 
obtained at ſea; condoled them on the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the laſt 3 by land, obſerving, that 
the diligence of the French in augmenting their 
forces was ſuch, that it would be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to have as great a force to oppoſe them; and 
demanded a ſupply ſuitable to the exigence. He 
expreſſed great concern at the ſending ſuch large 
ſums out of the kingdom for the payment of the 
nope 2 
they could find ſome way to remedy. He inti- 
mated a deſign of making a deſcent upon France, 
and hoped that his parliament would give ſuch 
ſpeedy diſpatch to the ſupplies, that the prepara- 
tions might be timely and effectual: he declared 
that he bad no intereſt but what was theirs, nor 
any other view but that of making them a happy 

ple. © Hitherto, added he in concluſion, 1 
— never ſpared my own perſon for the good and 
welfare of this nation; and I am fo ſenſible of your 

affections to me, that I ſhall continue ſo to do 
with great chearfulneſs upon all occaſions, wherein 
I may contribute to the honour and advantage of 
England. 3 ; 

There was at this time a ſtrong party formed in 
- the upper houſe againſt the meaſures of the go- 
vernment, which party was chiefly under the di- 
rection of the earl of Marlborough; ſo that, inſtead 
of receiving the king's ſpeech with that applauſe 
which was expected, they immediately fell upon an 
enquiry into the commitment of thoſe peers who 
had been lately impriſoned. This enquiry was con- 
ducted with great animoſity ; but the king having 
agreed to releaſe theſe lords upon their bail, the 
affair at laſt was entirely compromiſed. 

The commons, by occaſion of the thinneſs of 
the houſe, adjourned to the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, when they preſented an addreſs of thanks to 
his majeſty for his ſpeech, and another deſiring 
that the ſtate of foreign alliances might be laid be- 
fore them ; and on the twelfth a bill was introduced 
for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon ; they 
alſo voted thanks to admiral Ruſſel, and the com- 
manders and ſeamen of the fleet, for their beha- 
viour in the late fight off La Hogue. However, 
it having been much talked abroad that this vic- 
tory had not been improved as it might have been, 
ſeveral inſtructions, orders, and reſolutions of coun- 
cils of war, concerning the laſt ſummer's expedi- 
tion at ſea, and the intended deſcent after the vic- 
tory, were called for and examined by the houſe ; 
and fir John Aſhby, one of the admirals, was 
particularly examined in relation to the French 
men of war that eſcaped through the Race of Al- 
derney into St. Malo's ; when that officer gave an 
account of the proceedings of the ſhips under his 
command in and after the engagement, ſo much 
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to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, that they directed 
their ſpeaker to acquaint him in form, That the 
houſe took notice of his ingenuous behaviour at 
their bar, and that he had given an account to the 
ſatistaction of the houſe, and was diſmiſſed from far- 
ther attendance +.” Admiral Ruſſel was alſo exa- 
mined the ſame day, in relation to the miſcarriage 
of the intended deſcent, who juſtified himſelf by 
the orders he received from the earl of Notting- 
ham, ſecretary of ſtate ; and the earl ſhewed that 
thoſe orders had been dictated to him by a ſupe- 
rior power; whereupon the matter was dropped, 
though not till ſeveral ſevere ſpeeches had been 
made againſt the miniſters in general, and his 
lordſhip in particular: the commons thought fit, 
however, again to teſtify their approbation of the 
admiral's conduct, 

The houſe next proceeded to take into conſider- 

ation the article of ſupplies; and the proper eſti- 
mates being laid betore them, they reſolved to 
grant the whole ſum demanded, which amounted 
to abour five millions, viz. near two millions for 
the charge of the navy and ordnance, two millions 
and upwards for the land- forces, including the ex- 
traordinary charges of the office of ordnance in re- 
lation to the land- ſervice, and the charge of the 
tranſports, hoſpitals, and other contingencies. Be- 
ſides which, the ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds was granted to make good the 
deficiencies in the late quarterly poll. The civil 
liſt was provided for in the former ſeſſion, ſo that 
the expences of the government, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, for the enſuing year 1693, could not 
be computed at much leſs than ſix millions of 
money. 
In order to raiſe theſe ſupplies, a tax of four ſhil- 
lings in the pound was impoſed upon all lands, ac- 
cording to their yearly value; and all offices and 
employments of profit, except military offices in 
the army or navy. They likewiſe empowered his 
majeſty to borrow money on the credit of this tax 
at the rate of four per cent. and farther enabled 
him to raiſe one million on the general credit of 
the Exchequer by granting annuities. This was 
the firſt annuity- act, and was the principal means 
of involving this nation in debt. A third way 
of raiſing money was, by levying additional du- 
ties on goods and merchandize imported and ex- 
ported, particularly the ſum of eight pounds on 
every ton of French wines. A new impoſition of 
eight per cent. was alſo laid on the capital ſtock of 
the Eaſt-India Company, eſtimated at ſeven hun- 
dred forty-four thouſand pounds; of one per cent. 
on the African; and of five pounds on every ſhare 
of the ſtock belonging to the Hudſon's-Bay Com- 
pany ; and they empowered his majeſty to borrow 
half a million on thoſe funds which were entirely 
ſer apart for carrying on the war 4. 

A bill was brought in this ſeſſion for incapaci- 
tating perſons having certain civil and military 
employments, to ſit in the houſe of commons, 
which paſſed the lower houſe, but occaſioned long 
and warm debates in the houſe of peers; in which 
the earl of Mui grave diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a par- 
ticular manner, by a ſpeech he made in favour of 
the bill. He obſerved, that the commons were 
the repreſentatives of the people: Bur if, aftec 
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they are choſen, ſays he, they ſhall change their | 
dependency, engage in employments plainly 1n- 
conſiſtent with the great truſt repoſed in them, 
what are the people to expect from them? A com- 
moner who has a command in the army mult have 
a divided duty; and perhaps his troops or reg1- 
ment may be in ſome action abroad, and he muſt 
either have the ſhame of being abſent from them 
at ſuch a time, or from that houſe where he is en- 
truſted with our liberties. There is another ſort 
of incapacity worſe than this, proceeded he, I 
mean that of parliament-men having ſuch places 
in the Exchequer, as the very profit of them de- 
pends on the money yon to the king in parlia- 
ment: Would any of your lordſhips fend or en- 
truſt a man to make a bargain for you, whole very 
intereſt ſhall be concerned to make you give as 
much as he poſſibly can?“ After ſeveral other 
arguments of the like tendency, he defired the 


- houſe © to conſider of what great conſequence it 


might be that ſo many votes ſhould be free, when 
upon one ſingle voice might depend the whole ſe- 
curity or loſs of the nation; adding, that the peo- 
ple could never be brought to bear patiently ſo 
great a provocation as the being debarred from a 
ſecurity in their repreſentatives; and would be 
eaſily perſuaded, by thoſe whoſe intereſts it was 
to inflame their minds with diſcontent, that all 
thoſe vaſt ſums which had been, and ſtill muſt be, 
raiſed towards carrying on the war, were not diſ- 

ſed of in ſo fair a manner as they ought to be; 
and I am afraid, concluded he, that their money 
is not given, but taken.” This bill however was 
thrown out, after a long debate, by a majority of 
two voices only; the argument againſt paſſing it 
being, that it ſeemed to eſtabliſh an oppoſition be- 
tween the crown and the people, as if thoſe who 
were employed by the one were not fit to be tryſt- 
ed by the other. Various attempts have ſince been 
made to procure an act of this kind, but always 


- without ſucceſs, for reaſons that are too obvious to 
be repeated. | 


Another bill was introduced much about the 
triennial parliaments, 
which, after having paſſed both houles, was re- 
jected by his majeſty, who ſeems to have had no 
mind to part with a parliament which had been ſo 
liberal to him in their ſupplies. 

A complaint was made to the houſe of com- 
mons ſoon after of a pamphlet, entitled, King 
William and Queen Mary Conquerors, which tend- 
ed to make the lives and eſtates of the ſubject de- 
pend entirely on the will of the ſovereign. The 
houſe was. ſo alarmed at the pernicious tendency 
of this book, that they ordered it to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, together with 
biſhop Burnet's Paſtoral Letter to the Clergy of 
his Dioceſe, in which this notion of conqueſt had 
been firſt advanced. After which both houſes, in 
order to ſhew their ſentiments of the matter, came 
to this reſolution, That the aſſertion of king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary being king and queen by 
conqueſt, was highly injurious to their majeſties 
rightful title to the crown, inconſiſtent with the 
principles on which this government was founded, 
and tended to the ſubverſion of the rights of the 
pepple *. The lords ſhortly after taking into con- | 
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ſideration the ill ſucceſs of the campaign in Flan- 
ders, reflected ſeverely on count Solmes, as the 
principal cauſe of the defeat at Steinkirk, and pre- 
lented an addreſs to his majeſty, humbly entreat- 
ing that the commanding officer of the Engliſh 
forces ſhould be a native of his majeſty's domini- 
ons ; that Engliſh officers might take rank of thoſe 
in the confederate armies who did not belong to 
crowned heads; and laſtly, that no foreigner 
ſhould fir at the board or ordnance. To this ad- 
dreſs the king only replied, that he would take it 
into conſideration. They next proceeded to en- 
quire into the failure of the intended deſcent upon 
the French coaſt, and paſſed ſome votes reflecting 
on the conduct of admiral Ruſſel; but the com- 
mons ſtill adhered to their former opinion, and re- 
peated their thanks to that admiral for his fidelity, 
courage, and conduct. | | 

There was a grievance at this time much com- 
plained of, namely, the preſſing landmen for the 
ſea- ſervice by the officers of the navy, who carried 
them over to Holland, and there fold them to the 
officers of the army; which infamous practice 
would in all probability have paſſed unnoticed, had 
not a ſervant belonging to one of the members of 
parliament been thus ſpirited away. Sir John 
Trevor the ſpeaker being ordered to lay this op- 
preſſion before his majeſty, the King was pleaſed 
to expreſs a juſt reſentment on the occaſion, and 
ordered that no officers ſhould preſume to pre 
landmen for the future, on pain of being extbilred, 
The parliament next proceeded to take into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of Ireland, concerning which 
they examined a number of witneſſes, and then 
both houſes preſented addreſſes to his majeſty ; 
wherein they complained of the conditions that had 
been granted the- Iriſh on the ſurrender of Lime- 
rick, and of the king's diſpoſal of ſome of the 
forfeited eſtates and effects in that kingdom; 
as alſo of the licentiquſneſs of the ſoldiers for 
want of pay in that kingdom, which, they ſaid, 
they hoped they had provided for. They com- 
plained of the recruiting of his majeſty's troops 
with Iriſh papiſts, of the ſelling the forfeited 
eſtates at under rates, to the prejudice of the re- 
venue, the embezzlement of the ſtores in the 
towns and garrifons taken from king James, as 
alſo of the forfeited eſtates and goods; and repre- 
ſented that certain additions made to the articles 
of Limerick, after the ſaid articles had been ſign- 
en, had given great encouragement to the Iriſh 
papiſts, and conſiderably weakened the Englith 
intereſt in that country. Theſe abuſes they moſt 
ht his majeſty to redreſs, particu- 
larly that the ſoldiers might be paid their arrears, 
and that no lriſn papiſt might ſerve in the army 
there; that no grant might be made of the forfeit- 
ed eſtates in Ireland, till there be an opportunity 
that matter in parliament, &c. &c. 
To which the king anſwered in general terms, 
That what was amiſs ſhould be remedied. It 
was however noticed, that he granted large por- 


tions of theſe eſtates to the lord Portland and other 


of his favourites afterwards. 

On the fourteenth day of March 1699, the 
king came to the houſe of lords, where, after hav- 
ing given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he cloſed 


— 


» Proccedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. 413. 
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the ſein with a ſpeech, in which he thanked 
the parliament for the large ſupplies they had 
given him, recommended the peace of their re- 
Ipective counties to their care, as alſo the levying 
the taxes equally, He told them that his preſence 
was required abroad, but that he ſhould leave a 
ſufficient number ot troops for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, concluding, * That he ſhould continue 
to expoſe his perſon upon all occaſions, for the 
good and advantage of theſe kingdoms, aſſuring 
them that his hearty and ſincere endeavours ſhould 
never be wanting in any way to make England a 
great and flouriſhing nation ;” and then by his 
majeſty*s command the parliament was prorogued 
to the ſecond of May *. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, in the month 
of December, fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, was made Maſter of the Rolls, in 
the room of Henry Powle, eſq. deceaſed. He had 

enjoyed that place under king James. Sir Edward 
Ward was made attorney-general, which gave ſuch 
diſguſt to ſir Thomas Trevor, the follicitor-general, 
who thought he had a right to ſucceed to that of- 
fice, that it was with great difficulty his friends 
could prevail on him not to reſign his own place. 
About the latter end of January the king thought 
fit to diſcniſs admiral Ruſſel, and gave the com- 
mand of the fleet jointly to Henry Killigrew, eſq. 
fir Ralph Delaval, and fir Cloudeſley Shovel. 
George Rook, eſq. was appointed vice-admiral of the 
red, George lord Berkeley vice-admiral of the blue, 
"captain Matthew Aylmer rear-admiral of the red, 
and captain David Mitchel rear-admiral of the blue. 
On the 16th of February his majefty went down 
to Portſmouth to take a view of the fleet there; 
and dining on board with vice-admiral Rook, con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood ; and now 
his majeſty being about to embark for Holland, 
was pleaſed on the twenty-third of March to con- 
ſtirute John Somers, the attorney-general, lord- 
keeper of the great-ſeal, and fir John Frankland 
one of the principal fecretaries of ſtate : and at the 
ſame time fir John Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, 
eſq. Anthony lord viſcount Falkland, Robert Au- 
ten, eſq. fir Robert Rich, Henry Killigrew, eſq. 
and fir Ralph Delaval, were appointed lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty. 
We ſhall cloſe this year, 1692, with ſome re- 
marks on the ſtate of our trade. Immenſe was the 
loſs that England ſuſtained in the two firſt years of 


her wars with France, by the captures made of | 


her merchant ſhips by the French privateers ; for 
by an account laid before the parliament this year, 
ic appeared that they had taken from us no fewer 
than three thouſand fail of trading veſſels great and 
ſmall; whereas we had during the ſame ſpace of 
time taken from France only fixty-nine merchant 
ſhips: an alarming difference ! Bur on the other 
hand, to balance in part this great misfortune, 
the ſtrit prohibition of commerce by both nations 
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during this war, proved the occaſion of vaſt detri- 
ment to France, and advantage to us, by pur- 
ting a ſtop to the importation of many of her molt 
lucrative manufactures. Thus, in the firſt place, 
ſhe was Ceprived of a moſt profitable linen-manu- 
facture in dowlas and lockram, chiefly manutac- 
tured in Normandy and Brittany, of which it was 
ſaid we tock off to the value of two handred thou- 
ſand pounds yearly. In the next place, France 
before this war manufactureti ſuch good and cheap 
felt hats at Caudebec, Havre de Grace, and other 
places in Normandy, that by our prohibit'ng them 
we have gradually arrived at ſo great a pertection 
in that manufacture as to make them better, as 
well as cheaper, than the French can do. Again, 
before this war, the fine glaſs manufacture was al- 
moſt entirely in the poſſeſſion of France, who not 
only furniſhed. us with almoſt all the glaſs for our 
coaches and chairs, and our fine looking-glaſſes, 
bur alſo with our fineſt window-glaſs, which was uſu- 
ally called Normandy glaſs and French crown-glaſs : 
both which we have ſince made our own manufac- 
ture in the greateſt perfection. Laſtly, cutlery- 
ware, watches, toys, ribbands, &c. and particu- 
larly our broad ſilk manufacture, have been ſo 
greatly improved as even to out-do the French 
themſelves. Hence our reader will readily con- 
ceive how great a blow the French muſt have re- 
ceived by this decreaſe of their manufactures. 

In this ſame year ſeveral French refugees, ſtudi- 
ous to promote the intereſt of England, and to 
weaken France by impairing her manufactures, in 
conjunction with ſome Engliſh merchants, and 
being ſupported by the protection of the earl of 
Pembroke, whom they choſe their governor, 
erected themſelves into a company, called the 
Royal Luſtring Company, and obtained the king's 
patent, whereby they were reputed a body-politic, 
having the full and ſole privilege for the making 
of luſtrings and alamodes in England. On the 
twenty- ſixth of October this patent was read in 
full committee at their houſe in Auſtin-Friars ; at 
which time the Company was aſſured by their 
governor of his majeſty's ſatisfaction in this un- 
dertaking to fuch a degree, that all other encou- 
ragements might be expected for the promoting of 
it. And although by the change of faſhion theſe 
ſilks are not at preſent much in requeſt, yet the 
project greatly contributed to the improvement of 
the ſilk manufacture in general +. | 

F ſhall now proceed to the tranſactions of the 
year 1693. | | 

King William having fettled affairs at home on 
ſuch a footing as he thought moſt likely to enſure 
the peace of his dominions during his abſence, em- 
barked for Holland, on the thirty-firſt of March, 
at Graveſend. On his arrival at the Hague, the ſe- 


| cond of April, the elector of Bavaria, having been 


appointed by the king of Spain governor of his ter- 


ritories in the Netherlands, ſent the count d'Arco 


Among the laws enacted in this ſeſſion were theſe chat fol- 
low. An act, enabling the inhabitants of Yorkſhire to diſ- 
-poſe of their perſonal eſtates by will. An act for raiſing the 
militia in the year 1693. An act aathorizing the judges to im- 
power any perſon. except common attorneys and ſolicitors,” to 
take ſpecial bail upon all actions and ſuits, unleſs the party 
live within ten miles of the capital. An act to encourage the 
apprehending of highwaymen, entitling every perſon, who 
ſhould take a robber, to the ſum of forty pounds; within one 


3 


| 


month after conviction, as alſo to the horſe, furniture, and arms 
of the criminal, and ſuch money as may be found upon him. 
An act to prevent clandeſtine mortgages. An act for the 
better diſcovery of judgments in the courts of law. And an 
act to prevent malicious informations in the court of King's 
bench, obliging every informer, that he will effectually proſe- 
cute the perſon, againſt whom he complains. Pr. of the 
Houſe of Com. p. 415. 


+ Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 198, 199. Tindal, vol. ii. p. 41. | 
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to wait on his majeſty, and compliment him on his 
arrival. The campaign this year began with ſeve- 
ral ſkirmiſhes on either frontier, with various ſuc- 
ceſs. A party of one hundred Newburghers ſud- 
denly entering the village of Multerne, ſurprized 
eighty French horſe, which they brought priſoners, 
with their arms and baggage, to the general ren- 
dezvous ; but in the mean while the French army 
broke into the Palatinate, and committed grievous 
outrages there, burning and plundering in ſuch a 
manner as to lay the whole country waſte. The 
war in Flanders was now puſhed on with vigout 
the duke of Wirtemberg was ſent, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment of horſe and foot, to force the enemies 
lines, which they had drawn to ſecure that part of 
the Netherlands commonly called French Flanders. 
This he effected with much facility, and put the 
country for ſeveral leagues round under contribu- 
tion, railing ſome millions of livres, and taking in 
ſeveral places much booty. This ſpirited enter- 
prize greatly alarmed Luxemburg, the French 
eneral, who ſaw his honour at ſtake unleſs he per- 
— ſome daring exploit to preſerve it: accord- 
ingly he formed the bold deſign of obliging Wir- 
temberg to withdraw his forces. With this view 
he, in the firſt place, attempted, with fifty ſqua- 
drons of horſe, cen battalions of foot, and ſome 
field-pieces, to fall upon part of the garriſons of 
Liege and Maeſtricht, conſiſting of eighteen ſqua- 
drons of horſe and ſome regiments of foot, under 
count Tilly ; but they, having received timely no- 
tice of his intentions, retreated over the river Sare, 
whilſt three ſquadrons of horſe kept the French in 
play, and beat back their advanced parties, thus 
ſecuring the retreat of their own foot. 
Luxemburg, thus baffled in the firſt of his 
ſchemes, fell upon a ſecond, which was attended 
with greater ſucceſs. King William, upon his join- 
ing the army in Flanders, had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the ſtrong camp of Landen, in Louvain ; the allied 
army at that time did not conſiſt of above ſeventy 
thouſand men, and, beſides, was conſiderably 
weakened by the detachments the king was obliged 
to ſend off, to reinforce the neighbouring gar- 
riſons; whereas the French army amounted to noleſs 
than one hundred and twenty thouſand men. Lux- 
emburg, conſcious of his ſuperiority over the con- 
federate forces, and knowing that the king of Eng- 
land's camp mult be greatly weakened by the many 
detachments lately ſent off, eſpecially that under 
the duke of Wirtemberg, reſolved to attack his 
majeſty in his camp, or at leaſt to fall upon the 


rear of his army, ſhould he attempt to retreat at 


the approach of the French. With this view he 
made a motion towards Liege, as if he intended to 
inveſt that place, and encamped at Heidelſheim, 
about ſeven leagues from the camp of the confede- 
rates. On the eighteenth of July O. S. he began 
his march, in four columns, and paſſed the Sare 
without oppoſition, The king had marched out, 
a few days before, to relieve Huy, which the 
French had inveſted ; but on his way he had news 
by his ſcouts, that Huy had ſurrendered, and that 
the van of the French army was advancing towards 
him, which they believed to be the fore-runner of 
the motion of the whole army. This made him 
change his march; for, having ſent a derachment 
to ſtrengthen the garriſon of Liege, he directed his 
route to the neighbourhood of Heſpen, near Lan- 
den, and then halted to get more certain intelli- 
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gence of the enemy's intention : there being in- 
formed that the whole French army was advancing 
againſt him, he reſolved to keep his ground, and 
immediately drew up his forces 1n order of battle ; 
but his diſpoſition was ſo erroneous, that Luxem- 
burg, as ſoon as he ſaw it, cried, Now I be- 
lieve that Waldeck is dead!” alluding to that ge- 
neral's known ſagacity in chuſing ground for an 
engagement. 

Early next morning, the twenty - ninth of July, 
the French appeared on the high ground and hills 
of Gertruyden and Landen, and ſoon after deſcend- 
ed, in good order, into the plains, though the 
cannon of the allies played on them very fiercely 
all the time. About eight in the morning they at- 
tacked the villages of Lare and Neer Winden (or 


Nerwinde) with great impetuoſity. Luxemburg 
and the princes of France, at the head of the houſe- 


hold troops, carried the village ſword in hand two 
different times ; but the inſtant the marſhal turned 
another way, the allies retook it again. At length 
the French, out-numbering the confederates, preſſ- 
ed on with reſiſtleſs fury, f 

the ranks that were broken by the well-ſerved ar- 
tillery from the king's camp. Thus the battle 
increaſed, and held on till near ſun-fet, when Lux- 
embourg having carried the village of Neer Win- 
den a third time, and the confederates being wea- 
ried out with the heat of the day, and their long 
fatigue, the French forced their camp with their 
horſe, and formed their lines, though with great 
lols. After this, making way for their whole army 
to follow, William, who had through the whole 
day ſignalized himſelf by the greateſt efforts of 
courage and perſeverance, giving every where the 
neceſſary orders, and leading up in perſon ſ-veral 
troops and battalions to the charge, ſeeing all loſt, 
and fearing that he ſhould be ſurrounded by the 
enemy's victorious troops, drew off his army, and 
retreated in as good order as fo preſſing a ſituation 
would admit. After having paid the juſtice due to 
king William's perſonal courage, it muſt be ac- 
knowleged that Luxemburg ſhewed himſelf much 
the greater general, firſt by thoſe feints and ſtrata- 
gems that induced the confederates to weaken their 
army by detachments, and then by forcing them in 
a camp which they looked upon as inacceſſible. 
Few actions proved more bloody; there were about 
twenty thouſand killed, including both ſides, the 
French having loſt eight, and the allies about twelve 
thouſand men: the greateſt loſs of the latter fellon the 
foot, eſpecially the Engliſh, who fought bravely to 
the laſt : the duke of Ormond was wounded in ſe- 
verÞ places, and taken priſoner; and the count de 
Solmes had his leg ſhot off by a cannon-ball, of 
which he died in a few hours. The allies loſt ſixty 
pieces of cannon and nine mortars. The enemy, 
though they had gained the day, had little reaſon 
to boaſt of their victory: beſides the common men, 
they loſt two thouſand officers, either killed or 


wounded, and were ſo much weakened that they 


either were not able or willing to purſue the con- 
federates ; while king William having ſent to the 
duke of Wirtemberg to join him, and in a little 
time the ſcattered ſoldiers coming to their colours, 
the army was fo well recruited, that in a few days 


it took the field again, and marched againſt the ene- 


my, who thought fit to retire, having had enough 
of hot work for one campaign. This battle was 
called the Battle of Landen by the allies, and by 
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the French the Battle of Neer Winden. The re. 
maining part of the campaign produced nothing 
memorable, except the reduction of Charleroy, 
which, after ſuſtaining a regular ſiege of ſix - and- 
twenty days, ſurrendered, on the tenth of Septem- 
ber, to the enemy on honourable terms. 

The French were equally ſucceſsful in every 
other quarter, though the advantages they gained 
were generally purchaſed at a dear rate. In Cata- 
Jonia they reduced Roſes and the caſtle of Ampu- 
rias, a circumſtance which threw the whole king- 
dom of Spain into the utmoſt conſternation. But 
no where did the confederates receive ſo entire a de- 
feat as at Marſaglia, in Piedmont, where the duke 
of Schomberg commanded the troops in Engliſh 
pay, and thole celebrated generals, the duke of Sa- 
voy and prince Eugene, his brother, the reſt of 
that army. Catinat, the French general, obtained 
this victory by a ſtratagem never uſed before, which 
was making his ſoldiers ſcrew their bayonets over 
the barrels of their pieces, and charge with them 
loaded : the generals of the allied army obſerving 
bayonets at the end of the enemies muſquets, ima- 
gined they had been diſcharged, and were thrown 
into confuſion; when they found their miſtake, and 
were ſaluted with a terrible volley of ſhot. Soon af- 
ter this action pikes began to be laid aſide, and 
bayonets to be uſed in their room, all over Europe. 
Duke Schomberg was mortally wounded, and tak- 
en priſoner by the French in this engagement, 
which was fought on the fourth of October. 

The Engliſh were as unſucceſsful at fea this 
year, as the allies had been by land. About the 
middle of May the fleet aſſembled at St. Helen's, 
and ſoon after were joined by the Dutch, when 
they made a formidable appearance *, and every 
one expected ſomething very conſiderable would 
be performed. Ir appeared, however, but too ſoon, 
that things were in a very diſtracted condition, and 
that the admirals had not proper orders to warrant 
their ſtriking any blow of moment, and were too 
much divided in their opinions to undertake any 
thing of themſelves: in ſhort, the only ſervice re- 
ſolved on, was that fir George Rook ſhould con- 
voy the merchant-fleet going to the Mediterranean, 
amounting in all to about four hundred fail, be- 
longing to England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Hamburgh, and Flanders. Had this deſign been 
executed as ſoon as taken, it had been honourable 
for the nation-and fortunate for the merchants ; but 
ſuch was the dilatorineſs of either the admirals or 
the higher powers, that it was the beginning of 
June before this fleet ſailed, and then we had no in- 
telligence of the enemy's motions, but the admirals 
took their meaſures at random; a circumſtance which, 
howeverdiſgraceful to our naval officers at that time, 
comes too well authenticated Þ to warrant a doubt, 
and is too important to be concealed. It was reſolv- 
ed that the combined fleers ſhould accompany the 
trading veſſels fifty leagues to the weſtward of Uſhant, 
but were then to leave fir George Rooke, with a 
ſquadron of twenty-three ſhips of war, to proceed | 
with them to their deſtined ports. 

It was not long before the imprudence of theſe 
meaſures appeared: admiral Rooke had no ſooner 
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tugal, than he diſcovered, on the ſeventeenth of 
June, the French fleet, amounting to eighty ſail, 
under the command of the counts de Tourville and 
d'Etrẽes. A council of war being called in this 
exigence, it was reſolved that orders ſhould be ſent 
to the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, and 
therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours in the night to ſlip into 
the — ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Ca- 
diz, while the admiral ſhould ſtand off to fea, with 
an eaſy ſail, for the protection of the reſt. About 
fix in the evening, the French admiral and vice- 
admiral of the blue, which had the whole afternoon 

ained upon the ſquadron, notwithſtanding all the 
Fil they could make, came up with the leeward 
and ſternmoſt ſhips of the confederate fleet; theſe 
were Dutch men of war, commanded by the cap- 
tains Schrijver and Vander Poel, who, finding there 
was no probability of eſcaping, tacked-in for the 
ſhore, and thereby drew the enemy after them, 
which ſaved the reſt of the fleet. The Dutch cap- 
rains made a moſt obſtinate defence, and for five 
hours together bravely fought, firſt eleven and then 
ſeven of the enemy's ſhips, till at length, over- 
powered by numbers, they were conſtrained to 
yield. Admiral Rooke ſtood off all night with a 
freſh gale, and the next morning ſaw fifty-four 
ſhips of the convoy about him; he alſo deſcried 
five ſail of the enemy's ſhips to leeward, and one to 
windward, which laſt continued to dog him all that 
day, On the nineteenth the admiral ſent for the 
officers of the men of war and merchant-ſhips on 
board, in order to get an aceount of the condition 
they were in, and to concert the proper meaſures 
for ſecuring the remainder of the trade; the reſult 
was, that the admiral bore away for the Madeiras, 
where he hoped to meet with a part of his ſcattered 
fleet ; and having provided himſelf at that place 
with wood and water, of which he ſtood in need, 
he ſet ſail for Ireland, and on the third day of Au- 
guſt arrived at Corke, with about fifty fail, in- 
cluding ſhips of war and trading veſſels. 

Had the French admirals purfued their advan- 
tage properly, there is hardly any probability that 
any part of the men of war or merchant-ſhips could 
have eſcaped ; but either from a wrong diſpoſition 
of their fleet, or from their orders not being obey- 
ed by the commanders of the reſpective ſhips, they 
made but a very poor uſe of their prodigious ſupe- 
riority; not but that the Engliſh and Dutch trade 
ſuſtained a ſevere loſs by this attack : according to 
the beſt accounts, the marquis de Coetlogon took 
ſeven large Smyrna ſhips, and burnt or ſunk four 
more at Gibraltar; and M. de Tourville and the 
count d*Etrees took two Dutch men of war, burnt 
a rich pinnace and an Engliſh man of war, took 
twenty-nine merchantmen, and deſtroyed about 
fifty more: the value of the cargoes and the men 
of war together, was computed at twenty millions 
of French livres, or one million ſterling ; where- 
as had the French admirals exerted themſelves pro- 
| perly, they muſt have been gainers four millions. 
The fieur Du Mont, who then wrote a political 
journal in Holland, ſpeaks thus of the matter: 
« Ir is certain that the French miſſed taking the 


arrived off Cape St. Vincent, on the coaſt of Por- 


greateſt part of the convoy; and that fir George 


Of the Engliſh there were fix firſt rates, nine ſecond, 
twenty - ix third, five fourths, two fifths, and three ſixths, be- 
ſides thirteen fireſhips ; of the Dutch, fix firſt rates, three ſe - 
cord, fourteen third, fix fourths, three ſixths, and fx fireſtups : 

A 


in all one hundred and two ſail. Burchet. Campbell. 
t See Burchet, Kennet, Burnet, State Tracts, and in ſhort + 
all the Memoirs of that time. 
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ke upon this occaſion acquired infinitely more 
—— = thoſe who commanded the French 
feet: for the one, unable to reſiſt ſuch as at- 


tacked him, in the midſt of threatening danger, by | q 


his prudence, dexterity, and courage, ſaved the 
beſt part of the fleet committed to his charge, at a 
time that the others ſuffered themſelves to be depriv- 
ed, by the ſuperior {kill of this admiral, of a booty 
which, if they could have kept it, fortune put in- 
to their hands.” The French admirals next made 
an attempt to ſurprize Cadiz, but found the deſign 
impracticable. They then bombarded Gibraltar, 
where the merchants ſunk their ſhips to prevent 
their falling into the enemy's hands, who afterwards 
failed along the coaſt of Spain, burnt ſome Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips at Malaga and Alicant, and then re- 
turned to Toulon about the latter end of September. 
On the nineteenth of the ſame month fifteen 
Dutch ſhips of the line of battle, and two frigates, 
were ordered by his majeſty to Holland, and twen- 
ty-ſix men of war and ſeven fire-ſhips were aſſign- 
ed for the winter fleet, which it was then thought 
would have put an end to the naval operations of 
this year; but it ſoon after appeared that there 
was yet a ſecret expedition to be undertaken, in 
order to check the immoderate boaſting of the 
French for their late ſucceſsful exploits by ſea. 
Our trade had ſuffered moſt terrible loſſes for a 
conſiderable time by the privateers from St. Malo's : 
never did one port ſend out ſo great a number of 
theſe cruizers, nor any place acquire, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time, ſo much wealth, without engaging 
in any trade. The ſea was covered with their 
cruizers from the Channel to the Mediterrancan, 
and their very names were dreaded by the mer- 
chants of London, Amſterdam, and Cadiz. The 
repeated complaints of the ſufferers by this depre- 
datory war ſo alarmed our government, that a re- 
ſolution was taken to make a deſcent and deſtroy 
St. Malo's, the neſt of theſe formidable enemies to 
our trade: and commodore Benbow, in conjunc- 
tion with captain Philips, a famous engineer, was 
appointed to the command of this expedition, who, 
with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, four bomb- 
| ketches, and other veſſels, failed for St. Malo's, 
where they arrived on the ſixteenth of November, 
and about four in the afternoon came to an an- 
chor before the place. After bombarding the 
town for three days, on the night of the nineteenth, 
taking advantage of a freſh gale of wind, a ſtrong 
tide, and very dark weather, they ſent in a fire- 
ſhip of an extraordinary conſtruction *, and which 
was intended to reduce the town to aſhes : this 
it would unavoidably have done, but for an acci- 
dent; for when ſhe had got, unperceived by 
the enemy, within piſtol-ſhot of the place where 
they intended to have moored her, a ſudden flurry 
of wind drove her upon a rock, from which all 
the ſkill of thoſe on board could not get her off. 
At laſt, the engineer who was on board finding 
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her beginning to open, and fearing ſhe might ſink, 
ſet fire to her; the exploſion of which was ſo ter- 
rible as to ſhake the whole town like an earth- 
uake, unroofed three hundred houſes, and broke 
all the glaſs and earthen-ware for three leagues 
round. The inhabitants were ſtruck with tuch 
conſternation, that a ſmall body of troops might 
eaſily have taken the place: bur the miniſtry, by 
an effect of their uſual inattention, or ſomewhat 
worſe, had ſent out this ſquadron without a fingle 
ſoldier on board. Sir George Rooke's ſquadron 
was by this time arrived in England, and laid up. 
Thus ended the naval expeditions of this year, as 
little for the honour of the Engliſh nation as any 
that had ever been ſet on foot. 

The diſcontents begotten by ſuch a continued 
ſeries of miſcarriages, were too violent to be dor- 
mant: every mouth in the nation was opened againſt 
the miniſters, whom they ſcrupled not openly 
to accuſe of treachery. It was affirmed that the 
French ceurt was privately acquainted with all the 
deſigns of ours, and were thereby enabled to take 
their meaſures for rendering them ineffectual; while 
the Engliſh remained, or affected to remain, in the 
moſt profound ignorance of the ſchemes of our 
adverſarics. The weight of this acculation fell 
chiefly on the earl of Nottingham, Killigrew, and 
Delaval, two of the admirals, the marquis of Caer- 
marthen, and the earl of Rocheſter. Certain it is, 
theſe perſons were all then known to have been 
ſtrongly attached to the late king, and were nor 
yet reconciled to the preſent government, though 
poſſeſſing lucrative and honourable poſts and em- 
ployments under it. It is not for us raſhly to aſ- 
lert that the accuſations againſt theſe perſons were 
abſolutely true: it is ſufficient to remark, that the 
proofs alleged in ſupport of them were very ftrik- 
ing, and that their conduct had given but too much 
occaſion to unfavourable ſurmiſes. 

While we were thus pining under our loſſes in 
England, the French were ſtarving amidſt their 
victories : that kingdom was afflicted with a dread- 
ful famine, which ſwept off many thouſands ; and 
the whole nation was reduced to poverty and diſ- 
treſs. Lewis XIV. in this conjuncture thought ic 
his duty to free his people, if poſſible, from the 
burthen of that ruinous war in which his ambition 
had involved them. With this view he attempted 
to conclude a ſeparate peace with ſome of the al- 
lies; but as his demands were ſtill ſu high as to af- 
ford the allies no proſpect of a juſt peace, theſe 
offers were rejected. 

The campaign being now cloſed in Flanders, 
king William returned to England the latter end 
of the month of October, when his firſt care was 
to quiet the murmurings among his people, by 
making a total change in his miniſtry. The earl 
of Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate, was now laid 
alide, and his department filled by the earl of 
Shrewſbury. The command of the fleet was taken 
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The reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee a deſcription of | 
this famous engine of deſtruction: I ſhall therefore give it a 
place ia this note, as I find it in Campbell's Lives ef the Ad- 
mirals, vol. iii. p. 103, 104. The French writers ſay that this 


was one of thoſe dreadful machines, tiled Infernal, which the 
Dutch made uſe of to deſtroy the bridge over the Schelde, 
when the prince of Parma beſieged Antwerp in the year 1585. 
The reader will perceive by the following deſcription, that it 


contrived to operate when moored cloſe 
was a new ſhip of about three hundred, 


was in fact a —_— 
to the town walls. It 


| 


or, as the marquis de Quincey ſays, 380 tons. At the bot- 
rom of the bold were 2 hundred ck of powder : theſe 
were covered with pitch, ſulphur, roſin, tow, ſtraw, and 
faggots; over which lay beams bored through, to give air to 
the fire, and upon theſe lay three hundred carcaſſes, filled with 

ranadoes, Chain ſhot, iron bars, and the bottoms of glaſs 
— There were ſix holes or mouths to let out the flames, 
which were ſo vehement as to conſume the hardeſt ſubſtances, 
and could be checked by nothing but the pouring in of hot 
Water. a 


out of the hands of the commiſſioners, and com- 
mitted ſolely to the gallant admiral Ruſſel: in a 
word, the Tory party were in general forced to 
make way for their adverſaries the Whigs, ſuch 
only of the former who were thought ſtaunch to 
the preſent government being continued in office. 
Thele meaſures were chiefly owing to the repre- 
ſentations of the carl cf Sunderland, who had ac- 
quired a conſiderable influence with his majeſty, 
and had found means to perſuade him that the 
Whigs were his only true friends, while the Tories, 
under a mark of pretended loyalty to him, were 1n 
their hearts devoted to the intereſts of the late ſo- 
vereign: and yet it ſcems hard to reconcile this 
imputation with the conduct they had obſcrved 
ever ſince the Revolution; for no parliament ever 
contributed more bounrifully to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate than this (which was chiefly compoled of 
thoſe called Tories) had done. It is no wonder 
indeed that king William ſhould ſhew diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of tavour to the earl of Sunderland, 
who, by the intelligence he afforded him when 
prince of Orange, and the double part he acted 
rowards king James, contributed principally to the 
- ;ucceis of the Revolution: but I ſhall forbear en- 
tering into remarks, in which it will be impoſſible 
to plcaſe all my readers. 5 

On the king's coming over a thankſgiving was 
oblerved for his preſervation in the field, and his 
ſafe return. The parliament meeting on the ſe- 
venth of November, his majeſty made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein he took notice of the ſeveral 
diſadvantages the confederates had received by 
land, and of our own miſcarriages at fea : © The 
former, he ſaid, were occaſioned by the ſuperior 
numbers of the enemy in all places: as to the latter, 
he told them he would make them the particular 
objects of his ſtrict enquiry; promiſed to inflict con- 
dign puniſhment on ſuch as ſhould, upon trial, ap- 
pear to have been wanting in their duty; and 
would uſe his utmoſt endeavours that our naval 
power ſhould be rightly managed for the future. 
He recommended to the parliament the increaſing 
our forces by ſea and land, as the allies, he ſaid, 
had reſolved to increaſe theirs. He then conclud- 
ed with deſiring the commons to take ſuch timely 
reſolutions that their ſupplies might be effectual, 
and our preparations in that forwardneſs, as to en- 
ſure the ſafety and honour of the nation 5.“ 

The commons, in anſwer to this ſpeech, unani- 
moully reſolved, that they would ſupport their 
majeſties and their government, and grant a ſuffici- 
ent ſupply for the vigorous proſecution of the 
war.” But before they proceeded upon that 
matter, they thought proper to make enquiry 
into the miſcatriagts of the fleet laſt ſummer. Bi- 
thop Burner's account of this enquiry is ſo conciſe, 
and at the ſame time ſo ſtrong and to the purpoſe, 
that I think myiclf obliged to lay it before the 
reader, as the beſt information he can receive on 
this head, 

The enquiry into the conduct at ſea (ſays that 
right reverend author *), particularly with relation 
to the Smyrna fleet, took up much time, and held 
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long. Great exceptions were taken to the many 
delays, by which it ſeemed a train was laid, that 
they ſhould not get out of our ports till the French 
were ready to lie in their way, and intercept them. 
Our want of intelligence was much complained of; 
the inſtructions that the admirals, who commanded 
the fleet, had received from the cabinet-council, 
were thought ill-given, and yet worſe executed: 
their orders ſeemed weakly drawn, ambiguous, and 
defective; nor had they ſhewed any zeal in doing 
more than ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders ; they had 
very cautiouſly kept within them, and had been 
very careful never to exceed them in a tittle. They 
had uſed no diligence to get certain information 
concerning the French fleet, whether it was ſtill in 
Breſt, or had failed out ; but in that importante 
matter they had truſted general and uncertain reports 
too ealily : nor had they failed far enough with 
Rooke to ſee him paſt danger. To all this their 
anſwer was, that they had obſerved thei; orders; 
they had reaſon to think the French were ſtill in 
Breſt ; that therefore it was not ſafe to ſail too far 
from the coaſt of England, when they had, as they 
underſtood, ground to believe that they had left 
behind them a great naval force, which might make 
an impreſſion on our coatt, when they were at too 
great a diſtance from it. The getting certain in- 
telligence from Breſt was repreſented as impracti- 
cable. 1 hey had many ſpecious things to ſay in 
their own defence, and many friends to ſupport 
them; for it was now the buſineſs of one party to 
accuſe, and of another to juſtify their conduct. In 
concluſion, there was not ground ſufficient to con- 
demn the admirals, ſince they had followed their 
inſtructions, ſo a vote paſſed in their favour.” A 
proteſt, however, againſt this reſolution was en- 
tered by ſeveral peers +, who mentioned a number 
of facts which reflected greatly on the conduct of 
the admirals. | 

On the twenty-fifth of November the commons 
proceeded to take into conſideration the eſtimates 
and ſupplies for the enſuing year, when they voted 
the following ſums; viz. five hundred thouſand 
pounds to pay the arrears due to the ſeamen, two 
millions for the ſervice of the fleet, and two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds and upwards, for 
the army, which it was reſolved to increaſe to 
the number of eighty-three thouſand one hun- 
dred and twenty-one men, including officers; and 
there appearing a deficiency of one hundred and 
eighteen thouſand pounds in the late annuity-act, 
this was agreed to be made yu by enlarging the 
time for Paying in the-ſum of one million, intended 
to be raiſed by that act; and towards railing the 
money for the maintenance of the fleet, it was 
agreed that any perſon might add a ſecond life to 
the life already named in the annuity- act, upon pay- 
ing thirty · five pounds more to every hundred al- 
ready paid in; and a third life for the farther ſum 
of twenty pounds 4. 

Ihe king coming to the houſe on the twenty- 
fifth of January, gave the royal aſſent to an act for 
raiſing four ſhillings in the pound upon lands; to 


an act for the importation of Italian thrown filk , 


4 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iis 415. 
® Vol. ii. p. 12 
+ The duke of 


bolton, the earls of Berkely, Strafford, and 


Oxſord, the lords Oſſulſton and Clifford, and the earls of De- 
vonſhire and Stamford. Proceed. of the Houle of Lords, i. 4 22. 

t Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, ii. 431. 
and 
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and to ſome other acts of leſſer moment; but he 
again refuſ-d the place. bill, which fo piqued the 
commons that they paſſed, the next day, the fol- 
lowing vote : * That whoever had adviſed the king 
not to give the royal aſſent to that bill, was an ene- 
my to their majeſties and the kingdom $.” They 
alſo drew up an addreſs, or repreientation, which 
they preſented to his majeſty, wherein they expreſſ- 
ed themſelves in the following terms: That it was 
with great grief of heart they obſerved, ſince his ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion, that this and ſeveral other bills had 
not obtained the royal aſſent, which they could not 
impute to any other cauſe than the inſinuations of 
particular perſons, who took upon them, for their 
own private ends, to adviſe his majeſty contrary 
to the advice given him by his parliament.” To 
which addreſs his majeſty returned an anſwer, 
thanking them for their zeal, profrſſing his attach- 
ment to the conſtitution of the kingdom, aſſuring 
them that he was fully ſenſible of the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of a good underſtanding between the ſove- 
reign and his people, and declaring that he would 
look upon all thoſe as his enemies who ſhould en- 
deavour to lefſen that mutual confidence. This 
anſwer, however, appeared too vague and general 
to many in the houſe, and therefore they made a 
motion, * that his majeſty ſhould be intreated to re- 
turn a more particular anſwer; ” but the queſtion 
being put, it was carried in the negative by a great 
majority, two hundred and twenty-nine aga 
twenty- eight. | 

On the ſixteenth of December, the earl of Bella- 
mont having preſented articles of impeachment 
againſt. Thomas, lord Coningſby, and fir Charles 
Porter, two of the late lords juſtices in Ireland, the 
commons, after ſeveral debates, agreed that there 
were not ſufficient grounds to found a charge of 
high treaſon upon. If the lords-juſtices had been 
guilty of any arbitrary and violent proceedings, the 
earl of Bellamont, by bringing a charge ſo much 
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above the nature of the offence, defeated his own : 


deſign. | ; 

But the lord Falkland, a member of the com- 
mons, did not eſcape ſo well ; -for Mr. Harley, one 
of the commiſſioners for taking and ſtating the pub- 
lic accounts, delivered a report to the houſe, which 
contained a charge of peculation againſt that noble- 
man, for having received from his majeſty two 
thouſand pounds, contrary to the uſual method of 
iſſuing and beſtowing the king's money. Upon 
examination he was Yound guilty of a high milde- 
meanor and breach of truſt, and committed to the 
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Tower, there to continue during the pleaſure of 
the houſe. He was, however, ſet at liberty a very 
ſhort time afterwards *, | 

The revenues of the city of London having in 
ſome former times been under bad management, 
the fund for the orphans of freemen was ſuffered 
to run fo far in arrears, that the chamber of London 
was ſhut for ſeveral years : hereof great complaints 
were made at ſundry times; at length the magi- 
ſtracy coming into better hands, they, in this 
ſeſſion, obtained an act of parliament “ for the re- 
lief of the orphans and other creditors of the city 
of London,” by which the city was empowered to 
pay the yearly intereſt of theſe ſums at the rate 
of four per cent. This act conſiſted of ſeveral ar- 
ticles, extending to different charges on the city- 
lands, aqueducts, perſonal eſtates, and impoſing 
duties on binding apprentices, and admitting free- 
men, as alſo upon wines and coals imported into 
London . HR 14 

The Eaſt India company having, on the eleventh 
of November this year, 1693, obtained a new 
charter j, ſome merchants moved the houſe of com- 
mons againſt the ſame, entreating them to erect a 
new company; whereupon the houſe having exa- 
mined the charter of the old company, the book 
of new ſubſcriptions, . the ſtate of the preſent ſtock, 
and the petition of the merchants, relalved, on the 
nineteenth of January, “that all the ſubjects of 
England have equal right to trade to the Eaſt In- 
dies, unleſs prohibited by act of parliament.” This 
gave the firſt hint to forming a new Eaſt India 
company by ſtature. 3 

Among other expedients for raiſing money this 
year, the parliament hit upon one that was not 
thought of before, which was by way of lottery, 
for which certain duties upon ſalt, beer, and ale, 
were aſſigned as a fund; and by this means a mil- 
lion of money was raiſed to defray the charges of 
the war. 

On the twenty- eighth of February the royal aſ- 
ſent was given to the bill for making good the 
deficiencies of the late annuity- act; to an act to 
prevent diſputes concerning the royal mines; and 
on the twenty third of March to an act for granting 
certain aids on ſalt, and on beer and ale, to be a 
fund for the intended lottery. This ſeſſion is alſo 
memorable for the firſt erection of the preſent moſt 
uſeful and laudable corporation of the Bank of 
England, which has not only proved extremely be- 
neficial to commerce, but has alſo, on many emer- 
gencies, been a great ſupport to the public credit 
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* Ibid. ii. 438. a 

t See Stat. 5 & 6 Will. & Mar. cap. x. 

{| This charter was in ſubſtance as follows: 

« I, All ſubſcribers ſhall be members of the company. 

« II. Seven hundred and forty-four thouſand pounds ſhall be 
the whole capital of the company. | 

III. None ſhall ſubſcribe above ten thouſand pounds. 

« IV. In general courts, one thouſand pounds ſtock to 
have one vote; nor none ſhall have above ten votes. 

„V. Such as ſhall become proprietors by purchaſe, ſhall pay 
for their freedom five pounds, who (as alſo the new ſubſcribers) 
— take the oaths appointed by law, and alſo the freeman's 
' oath, 

„VI. The governor, or, in his abſence, the deputy-gover- 
nor, to have a caſting vote in all courts; each of them to have 
four thouſand pounds in their own right; and each committee- 
man one thouſnd pounds. [ They had not as yet got the mo- 


dern name of Directors] | 
« VII. No permiſſion ſhall be granted for ſhips to India on 
a private account, on penalty of forfeiting the Charters. 
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« VIII. No private contract is to be made for ſale of the 
company's goods (ſalt · petre only excepted, . ſold for the king's 
uſe), but all to be openly and publicly fold ; and no one lot 
(jewels excepted) to exceed five hundred pounds value. 
IX. The company ſhall annually export to India, of the 

wth and product of England, to the value of at leaſt one 

undred thouſand pounds. x 

„X. The company ſhall annually ſapply the crown with 
five hundred tons of falt-petre, at thirty-eight pounds ten 
ſhillings per ton in time of peace, and at forty-five pounds in 
time of war. 

XI. All dividends of the company's profits ſhall, for the 
future, be made in money only. 

„XII. A book hereafter to be kept by the company, where- 
in the value of their ſtock ſhall be entered, as atteſted upon 
oath ; and to be viewed by all concerned : and the like as to 

all mortgages, alienations, transfers, and Aſſignments. 

« XII. The joint-ſtock of the company ſhall continue for 
twenty-one years; and one year before its expiration, books 
ſhall lie open for new ſubſcriptions to a new joint-ſtock.” An- 
derſon, vol. ii. p. 199, 200. p 
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of the nation: and it is, indeed, ſome what — | 
ony 


that a public or general bank, capable of not 
ſupporting its own credit by a paper-currency, for 
the benefit of trade (eſpecially in reſpect to large 
payments), bur alſo for affiſting or ſupporting the 
national credit, was not ſooner eſtabliſhed in a 
country fo much abounding in wealth and com- 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that a new cor- 
ration was erected by an act of parliament this 

ſeſſion, for the Greenland trade, by the name of 
the Company of Merchants of London trading to 
Greenland, with the ufual powers of ſucceſſion, &c. 
this company having already ſubſcribed forty thou- 
ſand pounds for that end: the maſter and only one 
third of the mariners of each veſſel employed in 
this trade, to be natives of this kingdom, the want 
of Engliſh harponeers being then very great; the 
ſhips were to be Engliſh built. This corporation 
was to exiſt for only fourteen years, from the firſt 
of October, 1694 
5 On the e a of March the Bank- act was 
paſſed, as was alſo another act for granting to their 
majeſties ſeveral duties on vellum, parchment, and 
aper; and a third for raiſing money by licenſing 
Er and ſtage- coaches and chairs. Thus there 
were granted this _ for the ordinary and — 
traordinary charges of the government, upwards 
of ſix milkons. Beſides the acts of ſupply, and thoſe 
already mentioned, there paſſed ſeveral other acts, 
which the reader will find in the note at the bottom 
” of the 7 0 

| i 4 all ready for the royal aſſent, and 
his majeſty being impatient to return to the conti- 
nent, he came to the houſe of peers on the twenty- 
fifth of April, 1694, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked the commons 
for the large ſupplies they had given; and as 
the poſture of affairs made his abſence neceſſary, 
he recommended it to bath houſes to preferve 
the public peace ; then the lord-keeper, by his 
majeſty's command, prorogued the parliament till 
the eighteenth of September; and ſoon after this 
prorogation the king beſtowed the following ho- 
nours and prefetments: lord Butler, brother to the 
duke of Ormond, was created lord Butler of Weſ⸗ 
ton in England, and earl of Arran in Ireland. The 
earl of Shrewſbury was dignified with the title of 
duke: the earl of Mulgrave was gratified with a 

penſion of three thouſand pounds, and the title 
of marquis of Normandy : Henry Herbert, eſq. 
was ennobled by the title of baron Herbert of 
Cherbury, in the county of Salop: the earls of 
Bedford and Devonſhire were promoted to the 
tank of dukes : the marquis of Caermarthen was 
made duke of Leeds: the earl of Clare, duke of 
Newcaſtle : lord viſcount Sidney, earl of Rumney : 
and the viſcount Newport, earl of Bradford. Pe- 
regrine Bertie was appointed vice-chamberlain to 
his majeſty, in the room of fir John Lowther, who 
reſigned : admiral Ruſſel, fir George Rooke, and 
fir John Houblon, were appointed commiſſioners 
- of the admiralty: Charles Montague was made 
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chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer : 
and Jord Godolphin, fir Stephen Fox, fir William 
Trumball, and John Smith, were conſtituted com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury. 

There were ſeveral occurrences that happened 
in the year 1693 that mult not be paſſed over in 
ſilence, though I chole to give the preference to 
the proceedings in parliament, and to continue 
them to the end of the ſeſſion without interrup- 


tion. 


The whole preſbyterian party in Scotland were 
now again in the king's intereſt: the matters of 
the church were now brought into better temper 
than was expected. The epiſcopal clergy had more 
moderate terms offered them: they were only re- 
quired to make an addreſs to the general - aſſembly, 
offering to ſubſcribe to a general confeſſion of 
faith, and to acknowlege —— to be the only 
2 of that church, with a promiſe to 
ubmit to it; upon which, within a fortnight after 
ſuch ſubmiſſion and ſubſcription, if no matter of 
icandal was objected to them, the aſſembly was ei- 
ther to receive them into the government of the 
church; or if they could not be brought to that, 
the king was to take them into his protection, and 
maintain them in their churches, without any de- 
pendence on the preſbytery. The Scottiſh par- 
liament augmented their taxes ſo as to proportion 
them to the maintenance of ſix thouſand three hun- 
dred men, to ſupply the magazines of the king- 
dom with arms and ſtores, and to ſatisfy the coun- 
try for their arrears and quarters; ſo that the whole 
ſum then given amounted to one hundred and 
fifty-fix thouſand pounds ſterling, to be raiſed in 
eighteen months, by a poll-rax, an exciſe upon 
beer and malt, and by continuing the ceſs upon 
land, which was then to laſt ſeven months and an 
half to ten months and an half beyond that term. 
Duke Hamilton, who had for ſome time withdrawn 
from buſineſs, was now prevailed on to reſume it, 
and was appointed his majeſty's high-commiſſioner 
to this parliament, which met on the eighteenth 
of April 1693. The Jacobite party, however, and 
the diſcontented Highlanders were very buſy all 
this year in cutting out work for the government; 
and they even made a propoſition, which if the 
court of St. Germains had accepted, as it appeared 
to be its intereſt to do, might have thrown the na- 
tion into great cabals and diſorders: this was no 
other than that king James ſhould offer to reſign 
his title-in favour of his ſon, and ſend him to be 
bred up in England under the directions of the 
parliament till he ſhould be of age; but for ſome 
reaſons this was not complied with +. | 
A parliament had been ſummoned this year in 
Ireland; but they met full of diſcontent, ſo that 
the lord Sidney, the lord-lieutenant, diſmiſſed them 
before they had brought any of their bills to per- 
fection. There were indeed great complaints of 
an ill adminiſtration in that government, ehiefly in 
the revenue, in the paying of the army, and in 
the embezzling of the ſtores, which made much 
noiſe in England, and, as we have related, occa- 
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® Anderfon, ii. 200, 201. 
| An act to prevent delays of proceeding at the quarterly 
7 ons of the an act for puniſhing mutiny and deſer- 
tion ; an act for the importation of ſaltpetre; an act for the 
* 6 


exportation of iron and copper; an act for raiſing the militia ; 
an act for ſtating the public accounts ; an act for the build - 
ing good and def-nfible ſhips ; an act for the better diſcipline 


of the royal navy. Tindal, from Sec, Vernon's MSS. Letters. 
ſioned 
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ſioned both houſes of parliament to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty upon the ſubject; the reſult of which Was, 
that the king recalled the lord Sidney (who was 
afterwards made mafter of the ordnance) and put 
the government of Ireland into the hands of three 
lords-juſtices, viz. lord Capel, fir Cecil Wych, 
and Mr. William Duncomb, who had lately been 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of Sweden. 

On the twenty-fourth of November this year 
died the moſt reverend father in God, Dr. William 
Sancroft, late archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
retired to a little eſtate he had at Fretchingfield in 
Suffolk, where, by his own direction, he was buried 
in the church-yard of that place. i 

On the thirty - firſt of December prince Lewis of 
Baden arrived at Graveſend, and continued in Eng- 
land till the fourteenth of February; during which 
time he concerted meaſures with the king, and 
was treated with ſingular reſpect, and at a great 
expence, not only by his majeſty, but alſo by ſe- 
veral of the nobility, particularly the duke of Or- 
mond. 

The duke of Schomberg, commander of the 
forces in Fiedmont, in the pay of Great Britain, 

' being killed, as has been related, at the battle of 
Marlaglia in the laſt campaign, monſieur de Ru- 
vigny, who had been fo inſtrumental in the reduc- 
tion of Ireland, and for his ſervices had been late- 
ly honoured by his majeſty with the title of earl of 
Galway in that kingdom, was this winter appoint- 
ed to the command of thoſe forces in the duke's 
ſtead, and at the ſame time received the character 
of his majefty's envoy-extraordinary to the duke of 
Savoy. | 
In_ the beginning of the year 1694 the nation 
ſuſtained a great misfortune in the fate of fir Fran- 
cis Wheeler, who with three men of war, and ſe- 
veral Turkey ſhips of great value, were loſt in a 
moſt terrible ſtorm on the nineteenth of February, 
off Gibraltar-Bay, in the Mediterranean. The 
Suſſex, on board which the admiral was, founder- 
ed, and himſelf, with all his crew, to the number 
of five hundred and fifty, were loſt. The admi- 
ral's body was ſoon after found on a ſand-bank in 
his ſhirt and flippers, from whence it was conjec- 
tured that he had thrown himſelf over-board, in 
order to fave his life, if poſſible, by ſwimming, 
His body was afterwards embalmed and ſent to 
England. 

His majeſty having ſettled all affairs in England, 
embarked for Holland on the ſixth of May 1694, 
and after a very ſhort paſſage got ſafe into the Brill 
in Holland, from whence he ſet out for the Hague, 
where having preſided at an aſſembly of the States, 
he went to Loo; at which place he remained till 


matters were ripe for opening the campaign in 
Flanders, which, as we all hereafter ſee, proved 
a very languid one. 

In Spain indeed the French exerted themſelves 
with great activity, and their arms were attended 
with no leſs ſucceſs. Lewis, purfuing his project 
of obtaining a ſeparate peace, in order to relieve 
the miſeries his ſubjects ſuffered from famine, and 
the other melancholy conſequences of a long war, 
had applied to the court of Spain to induce them 
to accept a ſeparate peace, and to declare the duke 
of Anjou, one of his grandſons, heir to that crown ; 


but theſe overtures being rejected, Lewis propoſed 
this ſpring to have forced the Spaniard into his 


WILLIAM II. 
land, and particularly on the fide of Catalonia, 


and MARY H. 51 
With tnis view the marſhal de Noailles, taking the - 
field early in the tpring, advanced at the head of 
thirty thouſand men to the banks of the Ter, and 
forced the paſſage of that river. on the twenty- 
eighth day of May, in the face of ſixteen thouſand 
ot the Spaniſh forces encamped there ro oppoſe 
him. Atter that he proceeded to Palamos, which 
he immediately inveſted ; while the combined ſqua- 
drons of Breſt and Toulon, under Tourville and 
d' Eſtrẽes, kept it blocked up by ſea. On the ſe- 
venth of June the place was taken by ſtorm, and 
the French exerciſed great cruelties on the wretch- 
ed inhabitants, which ſtruck the Spaniards with 
ſuch dread, that they immediately withdrew their 
garriſons out of Felieu de Quixolo and the caſtle 
of St. Elmo, with which they reinforced that of 
Gironne, a town well fortified, and capable of 
holding out a long fiege : yet ſuch was the panic 
that prevailed among the ſoldiers, that it ſubmit- 
ted on the nineteenth of June, upon very humili- 
ating terms. From Gironne Noailles led his troops 
before Oſtalric, a town on the road to Barcelona, 
which he carried without meeting with the ſmalleſt 
reſiſtance. This ſucceſs encouraged the marſhal, 
after having given his troops time to refreſh them- 
ſelves, on account of the extreme heat of the coun- 
try at that ſeaſon, to attempt the reduction of Bar- 
celona, the capital, and the only fortified town in 
the province of Catalonia now remaining to the Spa- 
niards. His plan was to attack the town both by ſea 
and land at the ſame time, and upon meeting with 
the ſucceſs he expected, he intended afterwards to 
have ſecured the whole ſea-coaſt of Spain, deſtroy- 
ing every town of any note he came to. Theſe 
deſigns however were happily fruſtrated, by the 
arrival of the Engliſh admiral Ruſſel in the Me- 
diterranean, with a numerous fleet under his com- 
mand. | 
King William having been previouſly informed 
of the enemy's deſign upon Barcelona, had reſolv- 
ed to ſend a ſtrong fleet up the Mediterranean, as 
well to aſſiſt the king of Spain, as to prevent the 
Toulon ſquadron from coming into the Ocean, and 
thereby hindering the French from making any 
figure this year at ſea, With this view all imagin- 
able pains had been taken both in England and 
Holland to fit out a more numerous fect, and to 
ſend it earlier to ſea than in any year ſince the war 
began. Accordingly Ruſſel, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, was again appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet, ſailed from St. Helen's on the 
third of May with the combined ſquadrons, con- 
liſting of fifty- two Engliſh, and forty-one Dutch 
ſhips of the line, befides frigates, fire-ſhips, and 
other ſmaller veſſels: but when he came off Breſt, 
he found the ſquadron that had been fitted our 
there under Tourville, had already quitted that 
harbour, Upon which he determined to follow 
them: but being informed by the captain of a 
Swediſh ſhip, that there was a fleet of French mer- 
chant ſhips laying in an harbour near Conquet-Bay, 
he detached captain Pritchard, in the Monmouth, 
with the Roebuck and Reſolution fire-ſhips, to at- 
tempt the taking or deſtroying them. This ſervice 
Pritchard performed ſo effectually, that out of 
fifty-five ſail he burnt or ſunk thirty-five, and drove 
the man of war, which was to protect them, aſhore 
on the rock, where ſhe was loſt. The admiral, 


meaſures, by invading that kingdom by ſea and 


not having been able to find the Breſt fleet, returned 
to 
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32 
to St. Helen's, which he again left on the 
twenty ninth; and, after having detached ſeveral 
of his ſhips to go upon the intended expedition 
apainſt Breſt, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafrer, 
he proceeded for the Mediterranean with the reſt. 
On the twenty - fiſth of June he arrived off the 
Rock of Liſbon, where he was joined by rear- ad- 
miral Neville from Cadiz, together with the Dutch 
vice-admirals Callemberg and Evertzen, with ſix- 
teen ſhips of the line, which increaſed the number 
of thole already under his command to fixty-three. 
Ruſſel now made the beſt of his way for Barcelona, 
in order to ſave that city and the province of Cata- 
lonia from falling into the hands of the French, 
who had by this time blocked it up both by land 
and ſea. On his appearance before that place on 
the laſt day of July, the French admirals, not 
being able to look ſuch a fleet in the face, return- 
ed, purſuant to their orders, into the harbour of 
Toulon, and Noailles abandoned his enterprize. 


The ſiege of Barcelona was now raiſed, to the in- 


finite joy of the king of Spain, whoſe. empire was 
juſt before reduced to the moſt deſperate condi- 


tion. The French durſt not appear at ſea while 
Ruſſel continued in the Mediterranean, which he 
did all the winter of this year; and it was now out 
of diſpute that France was no longer in a condition, 
- as ſhe had vainly boaſted, to give Jaws to the other 


maritime powers. ' 


The death of the biſhop and prince of Liege to- 


wards the beginning of this year, gave the French 
a fair proſpect of embroiling the affairs of the con- 
federates on that ſide ; but the elector of Cologne 


being choſen in his room againſt the cardinal of 


Bouillon, whom the French court had put up and 
: ſtrongly ſupported in this election, together with 
the great power of the allies in Flanders this cam- 


paign, changed the face of affairs, greatly ro the 
diſadvantage of Lewis. The contederate army 


under king William's command took the field the 
latter end of June, and encamped at Mont St. 


Andre, conſiſting of thirty-one thouſand horſe and 
dragoons, and fifty-one thouſand foot, all prime 
troops; beſides a body of ſeven thouſand men un- 
der count Thian near Ghent. The French were 
not much inferior in number: but the dauphin of 
France, who commanded in perſon, declared that 


he had orders not to ſtir out of his camp ſo long 


as the allies continued in theirs ; fo that theſe two 


great armies continued looking at each other only, 
- and waiting to take their advantages, till che lacter 
end of the year, when king William attempted to 


paſs the Schelde, and force the French lines; but 
was diſappointed by an incredible ſwift march of 


the enemy, who thereby prevented the allies from 
, penetrating into French Flanders, where, conſider- 
ing their ſtrength, they would in all probability 


have made ſome important conquelt, or at leaſt 


ſecured winter-quarters. The king having in vain, 


by marches and counter-marches, endeavoured to 


- bring the French to an engagement, gave orders for 
beſieging Huy, which was accordingly inveſted by 
the count de Tilly, in the beginning of September, 


and after a ſiege of ten days ſurrendered to the 
allies, by whom it was garriſoned. By this con- 


- queſt the biſhopric of Liege was ſecured from the 


inſults of the French; and now the ſeaſon advan- 
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cing for putting an end to the campaign on this 
ſide, William, after having ordered Dixmuyde, 
Deynſe, Nivove, and Tillemont, to be ſecured for 
winter- quarters to part of the army, quitted the 
camp on the laſt day of September. The dauphin 
ſoon afterwards left his army, and returned to Ver- 
ſailles, and both camps broke up about the middle 
of October. Thus ended this fruitleſs campaign 
in Flanders, not a little to the mortification of the 
confederates, eſpecially the Dutch and Engliſh, 
who loudly complained of being obliged to bear 
the burthen of ſuch an expenſive war to fo little 
purpoſe, either in point of honour or advantage. 

On the ſide of the Rhine the prince of Baden, 
at the head of the Imperialiſts, being impatient of 
action, croſſed the river, and marched towards the 
French under marſhal de Lorges, who being ap- 
prized of the prince's motions, retired towaras 
Landau. In this retreat however great part of his 
rear was cut off by the Imperialiſts, who, as the 
French ftill retreated before them, advanced and 
plundered ſeveral towns in their way, and then re- 
turned unoppoſed, having raiſed contributions all 
over the adjacent country, and made a very conſi- 
derable booty ; and thus ended the campaign in 
Germany. 

The war was carried on with as little ſpirit in 
Piedmont; for though the duke of Savoy had 
openly rejected the terms which had been offered 
him by France after his defeat at Marſaglia, he 
yet engaged in ſecret negotiations with that court, 
which made him neglect the military operations of 
the campaign, notwithſtanding the preſſing remon- 
ſtrances of Ruvigny, lord Galway, who, as we 
have before obſerved, had ſucceeded the duke of 
Schomberg in the command of the Britiſh forces 
in that country. Caſal indeed was blocked up by 
the reduction of Fort St. George, and the Vaudois 
gained ſome petty advantages in the Valley of 
Ragelas; but no enterprize of importance was at- 
tempted during the whole campaign. 

King William, perſuaded that there was no way 
left effectually to humble France, but by carrying 
the war into her own bowels, had, before his de- 
parture from England, concerted a plan to make 
a deſcent on Breſt, and other places on her ſea- 
coaſt. The execution of this was committed to 
lieutenant-general Talmaſh, Accordingly, when 
admiral Ruſſel ſailed with the grand fleet for the 
Streights in June this year, the lord Berkeley, with 
thirty ſail of men of war and tranſports, having a 
body of fix or ſeven thouſand men on board, un- 
der the command of the afore-named general, was 
ordered to make a deſcent at Camaret-Bay, near 
Breſt, in order to ruin that harbour, or render it 
uſeleſs, to the French. There is a high rock or 
promontory that runs up from Camaret to the en- 
trance of the harbour of Breſt, which whoever is 
maſter of, may command the ſhipping going in 
and out. This promontory is joined to the con- 
tinent by a narrow iſthmus, which it was propoſed 
to poſſeſs ourſelves of, and which might be de- 
fended with four or five thouſand men againſt any 
force that could have been brought againſt it. By 
the poſſeſſion of this important ſpot, where we were 
to have built a fort, we ſhould not only have pre- 
vented the French from aſſembling their fleets 
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there as uſual, but have had it in our power to 


incurſions into the province of Brittany at 
— Had this — 2 the French would 
not have had one port upon the Occan fit for re- 
ceiving their large men of war: but the French 
king being appriſed of the deſign, as indeed he 
was at this time of moſt that we formed, and ſen- 
ſible of the fatal conſequence it would be attended 
with, had taken care, under the conduct of the 
famous engineer Vauban, to have the iſthmus, 
the rock, and all the avenues to it, ſo fortified as 
to render it inacceſſible. An army hid allo been 
drawn down, twice the number of ours which was 
to attack them; and ſtrong batteries were raiſed, 
that commanded every place where there appear- 
ed the leaſt poſſibility of landing. Such was the 
ſtate of the place, when our fleet, having on board 
the lord Berkeley, general Talmaſh, the marquis of 
Caermarthen, the lord Cutts, and other brave 
commanders, arrived before it on the ſeventh of 
une. 
The diſadvantages of making an attempt upon 
a place well prepared for annoyance, as well as 
defence, was warmly repreſented by ſeveral of the 
officers to general Talmaſh, and he was adviſed 
not to expoſe himſelf or his men: to which he an- 
ſwered, ** This advice comes too late; the honour 
of the Engliſh nation is at ſtake, and therefore I 
muſt and will land.” Hereupon the marquis of 
Caermarthen, with great bravery, ſtood in with 
ſeven or eight of the men of war, and came to an 
anchor very near the ſhore, in order to cover the 
deſcent of our troops. He had not been long in 
this ſtation before he found himſelf expoſed to a 
moſt terrible fire from ſeveral batteries, none of 
which they diſcovered till they felt the ſhot from 
them. The marquis, however, not in the leaſt 
daunted, kept up a briſk and continual fire from 
his ſhips, in return. The firſt eight hundred men 
that went on ſhore in the boats were commanded 
by general Talmaſh in perſon; who was no ſooner 
landed but he found the enterprize impracticable, 
and made a ſignal to retreat; but it happening to 
be tide of ebb, the boats ſtuck faſt upon the ooze, 
and the men being all the while expoſed to the fire 
from the batteries, and the troops in the entrench- 
ments, no leſs than ſix hundred of them were lain ; 
and a ſquadron of the French coming down to the 
ſhore, obliged thoſe that were left alive to lay 
down their arms and demand quarter. Upon this 
ſeveral other boats full of men, who were haſting 
from the fleet to land and join their comrades, re- 
turnedon board with precipitation. The boat in which 
eneral Talmaſh was, did indeed fortunately get 
off, but not till that gallant officer had received a 
wound in his thigh by a ball, of which he died at 
ſea on his return to England. The ſhips that co- 
vered the defcent were alſo very roughly handled, 
having loſt fix or ſeven hundred of their men, and 
their maſts and rigging almoſt cut in pieces by 
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the batteries from the ſhore. The marquis of Caer- 
marthen however brought them all off, with infinite 
difficulty and hazard, except a Dutch frigate of 
thirty guns, which fell into the hands of the ene- 
my: a council of war being now called on board the 
lord Berkeley's ſhip, it was reſolved to return im- 
mediately to Spithead *, where the fleet arrived on 
the fifteenth of June: there they found the queen's 
orders to call a council of war, to conſider how the 
ſhips and troops might be beſt employed. After 
ſeveral conſultations, it was reſolved to make fore 
attempts on the coaſt of Normandy : accordingly, 
putting to ſea on the twenty-ſeventh of June, after 
being driven about for ſome time by hard and con- 
trary winds, they arrived before Dieppe on the Sth 
of July, and on the twelfth they began to play up- 
on the town, and continued firing without cealing 
for the ſpace of twelve hours, during which time 
they threw one thouſand one hundred bombs and 
carcaſes into the town: and the ſtreets being nar- 
row, the houſes old, and moſt of them built of 
timber, the town was ſet on fire in twenty places 
at once ; ſo that the far greater part of it was con- 
ſumed to aſhes. After this execution, the Engliſh 
ſquadron failed along the coaſt, and obliged the 
French troops quartered thereabouts to march 
night and day, in order to be ready, in caſe we 
ſhould attempt a deſcent, which however was no 
part of the admiral's orders. Oa the fifteenth, 
about noon, the lord Berkeley came off Havre de 
Grace, and about four o'clock began to bombard 
it. The marquis de Quincy ſays, that but very 
few houſes were deſtroyed on this occaſion : how- 
ever, he owns that not only the inhabitants, but 
the ſoldiers, of which the French had poured in 
great numbers, laboured exceſſively in putting out 
the fires wherever the bombs fell, which muſt have 
been attended with great loſs of men. On the 
other hand, this could not be done without loſs 
on our fide; for during this ſervice, which laſted, 
with intervals, fix days, the Grenada bomb veſſel 
was blown up, with all the men on board, and ſe- 
veral other of the ſmaller craft ſo ſhattered, that 
it was thought convenient to retire, and the fleet 
returned to St. Helen's on the twenty - fifth of July 
to refit. An attempt was afterwards made, by a 
ſquadron under fir Cloudeſley Shovel, upon Dun- 
kirk: bur as that place was well fortified, and 
ſtrongly garriſoned, the deſign at laſt was found 
impracticable, and fir Cloudeſley drew off his 
ſhips ; but in his way home he came before Calais, 
and ſent the bomb-veſſc] in, which diſcharged ſo 
many ſhells upon the town, that about forty houſes 
were ruined. After this the admiral returned with 
his whole ſquadron into the Downs. Secretary 
Burcher, in ſpeaking of theſe bombarding expedi- 
tions, gives it as his opinion (and indeed it ſeems 
to be a juſt one) that the expence the nation was 
put to by them, was more than equivalent to what 
the enemy ſuffered by them +. 


»The marquis of Caermarthen, in his account of this deſ- 
perate action, does great juſtice to all the officers employed 
therein. He ſays (page 46.) © My lord Berkeley, during all 
this expedition, has had a great deal of unuſual trouble, by 
reaſon of the embarkatioa of the ſoldiers : notwithſtanding 
which, both by his advice at councils of war and iſſuing or- 
ders, which his lordſhip has done very methodically, he hath 
behaved himſelf, in my opinion, with all the conduct and 
pradence that could be expected from a gentleman in his ſta- 
tion, 
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— 


„ Lieutetant-general Taſmaſh, the earl of Macclesfield, 
my lord Cutts, and all the officers of the land-forces, I think, 
have ſh-wa all the forwardneſs and readineſs imaginable for 
the attempting any thing that was poſſible to be done on this 
occaſion. There are no officers of note, that I can yet hear of, 
killed in this action but monſſeur Lamote, and lieutenant- gene · 
ral Talmaſh died the Tueſday following of the wound he re- 
ceived in his thigh.” 
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The government, however, ſeem to have ſeen 
the matter in another light; for a medal was ſtruck 
on the bombarding of Havre, which had on one 
fide the king's head in profile, with theſe words, 
GULIELMUS MAGNUS INVICTISSIMUS: on the re- 
verſe, Perillus' bull, with this inſcription, suis 
PERIT IGNIBUS AUCTOR ; alluding to the Frenct: 
king's having begun this barbarons kind of war, 
by burning the Palatinate, and bombarding Genoa. 


In the exergue were theſe words, POR TUS GRATIA. 


EXUSTUS ET EVERSUS BOMBARD1S ANGLO BATA- 
vis, 1694. 

No domeſtic tranſaction of any moment happen- 
ed in England during the king's abſence, if we 
except the affair of colonel Parker, Who was ap- 

rehended and committed to the Tower, having 
bo charged with a deſign to aſſaſſinate his maje- 
ſty ſome time before. This man, according to 
Mr. Oldmixon *, knew ſo much of the deſigns of 
the Jacobite party, that they uſed all their endea- 
vours to get him out of priſon, as he was looked 
upon as the moſt daring and deſperate, as well as 
the moſt active and bloody, of all king James's 
agents. While he was in the Tower a perſon came 
and offered to procure him his liberty for two hun- 
dred pounds. Packer told him he ſhould have 
three : upon which, by this man's means, he got 
out of the Tower in the night of the eleventh of 
Auguſt, and made his eſcape to France, though a 
reward of four hundred pounds was offercd for ap- 
prehending him. 

The campaign in Flanders being cloſed, and his 
majeſty having ſettled the affairs of the confederacy 
at the Hague, embarked the eighth of November 
at Helvoetſluys, and the next day landed at Mar- 

ate. He lay that night at Rocheſter: the day 
— he came to Kenſington; and on Monday 
the 12th the parliament met, hen the king open- 
ed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he ob- 
| ſerved, © That the deſigns of the French had been 

diſappointed by ſending a fleet into the Mediterra 
nean, and this year a ſtop had been put to the pro- 
greſs of their arms; and earneſtly recommended 
the providing ſupplies to proſecute the war with 
vigour, as the only effectual means to procure an 
honourable peace. He put them in mind that the 
act of tonnage and poundage, given for the civil 
lift, would expire at Chriſtmas; and hoped they 
would continue that revenue to the crown, and alſo 
rake care for diſcharging the debt for the tranſport 
ſhips employed in the reduction of Ireland, which 
was ſtill undiſcharged .“ 

This ſeſſion proved the moſt unanimous and 
tranquil of any held during this reign : the ſup- 
plies demanded by the government were very 
weighty ; little leſs than five millions! 4 but they 
were granted without any oppoſition. In order 
to raiſe this ſum, the land- tax of four ſhillings in 
the pound was continued; the ſubſidy of tonnage 
and poundage renewed for five years ; and certain 
rates and duties were impoſed upon marriages, 
births and burials, bachelors and widows. An act 
was paſſed for laying additional duties upon coffee, 


tea, and chocolate, towards diſcharging the debt 


for the tranſport ſhips ; and another, impoſing du- 
ties upon glaſs-wares, ſtone and ecarchen bottles, 
coals, and culm. 
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T he commons, however, while they were ſhew- 
ing their loyalty to their {overeign in the liberality 
of their grants, forgot not what they looked upon 
as their own intereſt and that of the nation; the 
triennial bill, or bill for the frequent mecting and 
calling of parliaments, was now inſiſted on afreſh, 
as the price of theſe compliances: and William, 
unable to reſiſt the repeated applications of his 
lubjects, or unwilling to ruffle a parliament that 
appearcd in luch a favourable diſpoſition tor giving, 
gave the royal aſſent to this bill on the rwenty-1c- 
cord or December. It enacted, that a new parlia- 
ment ſhould be ſummoned every. third year; and 
that rhe preſent parliament ſhould ceale and de- 
termine before the firſt day of January 1596, un- 
leſs their majeſties ſhould think fit to diſſolve it 
looner. Univerſal was the joy expreſſed by the 
people on the paſſing this act; they fondly ima- 
gined that the door was now effectually ſhut to all 
thoſe methods of corruption which long parliaments 
had given birth to; but they ſoon found themſelves 
miſerably deceived : candidates had {till the ſame 
ends to anſwer; miniſters had ſtill favourite points 
to carry; anal, in proportion as the time was ſhorter 
for them to accompliſh their ends in, they were 
induced to bid up higher, and, more generally, to 
carry a Majority. 

About this period died Dr. John Tillotſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, being in his ſixty- third 
year. He had filled the metropolitan chair from 
the deprivation of archbiſhop Sancroft in 1690. 
Few prelates ever left behind them a more excel- 
lent character: no writer ever exceeded, few, 

few, have equalled him in ſacred compoſition, 
his ſermons being to this day read with equal plea- 
ſure and inſtruction, by thoſe who do not deem it 
too unfaſhionable to peruſe works of that kind. 
He was ſucceeded by Dr. Tenniſon, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, who was alſo indulged with the permiſſion of 
recommending Dr. Gardiner to the biſhopric from 
which he had been tranſlated. Moſt people, how- 
ever, thought that Dr. Stillingfleet was better qua- 
lified for the archiepiſcopal function; but he had 
too little of the courtier about him to be truſted in 
a ſtation of that importance. 

Queen Mary did not long ſurvive her favourite 
prelate. She was taken ill of the ſmall - pox; a diſ- 
temper which had proved fatal to ſeveral of her fa- 
mily, on the twenty-firſt of December, and died 
the twenty- eighth, in the thirty-third year of her 
age, and in the ſixth of her joint reign. Mary, 
though perhaps not quite ſo perfect as her panegy- 
riſts have made her, was certainly an excellent wo- 
man, and had many virtues which adorn the ſex. 
Her charity was extenſive, and without oſtentation. 
She was an example of conjugal affection, beyond 
molt we meet with in her exalted ſtation, the will 
of the king her huſband being the ſole rule of all 
her actions; and to this only we can impute the 
little reluctance ſhe diſcovered in mounting the 
throne from which her father had been depoſed, 
by the aſſiſtance of that huſband to whom, pro- 
bably, ſhe thought herſelf more ſtrictly bound, 
than by any other earthly ties. Her treatment of 
her ſiſter Anne is not perhaps fo eaſily to be juſ- 
tified : all we ſhall therefore attempt to bring, in 
exte nuation of her conduct in this reſpect is, that 
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Mary was not exempt from thoſe failings which 
are the neceſſary attendants on human nature. 
She was in her perſon tall and well proportioned: 
her ſhape, till latterly, was eaſy and genteel, but 
began to be ſomewhat clogged : with a light brown 
complexion, and a viſage perfectly oval, ſhe had 
a quick and lively eye, and a pleaſing regularity of 
features: ſhe had a natural air of greatneſs that 
commanded reſpect, which was however tempered 
by a graceful countenance and an affable diſpoſi- 
tion. Her apprehenſion was clear and ready; her 
memory exact; her judgment ſolid : equally able 
to bear proſperity or adverſity, ſhe ſeemed to 
add the courage of the other lex to the ſoftncſs of 
her own. 2 | 

The parliament, ſenſible that his majeſty's inte- 
reſt was extremely weakened by the queen's death, 
both houſes attended him on the thirty-firſt of De- 
cember with the following addreſs, in which the 
lords led the way. | 

We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in parliament 
aſſembled, do with inexpreſſible grief humbly aſ- 
ſure your majeſty of the deep ſenſe we have of the 
Joſs your majeſty, and the whole kingdom, doth 
ſuſtain, by the death of that excellent princeſs our 
ſovereign lady the queen; moſt humbly beſeech- 
ing your majeſty that you would not indulge your 
grief upon this ſad occaſion, to the prejudice of 
the health of your royal perſon; in whole preſer- 
vation, not only the welfare of your own ſubjects, 
but of all Chriſtendom, is ſo much concerned. We 
further beg leave, upon this ſad occaſion, humbly 
to renew to your majeſty the hearty and fincere 
aſſurances of our utmoſt aſſiſtance againſt all your 
enemies both at home and abroad, and of all other 
demonſtrations of the greateſt duty and affection 
that can poſſibly be paid by the moſt faithful ſub. 
jects. To which his majeſty returned them his 
hearty thanks for their kindneſs manifeſted to him 
and eſpecially for the ſenſe they ſhewed of the great 
lots he had ſuſtained, “ which, ſays he, is above 
what I can expreis “.“ The example of the two 
houſes was followed by the whole nation, and con- 
ſolatory addrefſcs now poured, in upon his majeſty 
from all quarters of the kingdom; but nothing 
gave him greater ſatisfaction than a letter he re- 
ceived from the princeſs of Denmark on this occa- 
ſion, and which we ſhall here inſert, for the reader's 
peruſal: 


« Sir, 1 beg your majeſty's favourable accept- 
ance of my ſincere and hearty ſorrow for your 
great affliction in the loſs of the queen; and 1 do 
aſſure your majeſty J am as ſenſibly touched with 
this ſad misfortune, as if I had never been ſo un- 
happy as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure. 

It is my earneſt deſire your majeſty would 
give me leave to wait upon you, as ſoon as it can 
be without danger of increaſing your affliction, 
that I may have an opportunity myſelt not only of 
repeating this, but ot aſſuring your majeſty of my 
real intentions to omit no occaſion of giving you 
conſtant proofs of my fincere reſpect and concern 
tor your perſon and intereſt, as becomes, fir, 

Your majeſty's moſt affectionate ſiſter 


and ſervant, | | 
ANNE.” + 
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This letter removing his majeſty's apprehenſions 
of the princeſs's forming a party againſt him, he 
liſtened to the inſtances of the carl of Sunderland, 
who brought about a reconciliation between them, 
and he made the princeſs a preſent of moſt of the 
late queen's jewels, and affigned her Sc. James's 
palace tor her reſidence : but notwithſtanding theſe 
apprarances of friendſhip, there ſeems to have till 
lubliſted a jealouiy on the king's ſide : a few for- 
mal viſits paſſed between him and his ſiſter in-law, 
but he admitted her to no ſhare in public buſineſs, 
nor would he ſuffer his miniſters to attend her, or 
inform her of any of the tranſactions of ſtate. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet tells us, that the king was inconſolable 
upon the death of his conſort, inſomuch that he 
could not for a long time give any attention to the 
buſineſs of royalty, ſeeming inſenſible of any thing 
bur his great loſs. I ſhall only obſerve here, that 
this extreme tenderneſs is not very agreeable to 
the character generally given of William as an huſ- 
band; nor can we think he ſhewed any great re- 
ſpect ro the memory of the deceaſed queen, by 
going to the houſe in perſon before ſhe was buried, 
to give the royal aſſent to the land- tax bill, which 
he might have done by commiſſion. Mary's corpſe 
having lain in ſtate at Whitchall till the fifth of 
March, was interred in Henry VIPs chapel that 
evening, the ducheſs of Somerſet being chief 
mourner; and both houſes attending the ſolemni- 
ty, a funeral ſermon was preached in the Abbe 
on this occalion by archbiſhop Tenniſon. I. 

Before we put an end to the tranſactions of the 
year 1694, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention 
lome occurrences which we could not ſo conveni- 
ently introduce in their proper order of time. 

Towards the beginning of this winter the public 
attention had been engaged by the trial of ſome pa- 
pilts in Lancaſhire, who had been detected in a con- 
{piracy againſt the government. Their deſigns had 
been diſcovered by one Lunt, an Iriſhman; upon 
whoſe circumſtantial evidence orders were iſſued 
for taking the principal conſpirators into cuſtody 
and they were ſoon after brought to their trials at 
Mancheſter, where the witneſſes for the crown 
proved that the priſoners, and particularly one Mr. 
Standiſh, of Standiſh-hall, had received commil- 
ſions from the late king James to levy war againſt 


the preſent government; for which purpoſe they had 


bought up arms, and enliſted and maintained ſol- 
diers at their own expence. To corroborate this, 
captain Baker, and other officers employed in ſe- 
curing the conſpirators, depoſed to the finding 
ſuch a quantity of arms in ſeveral of their houſes, 
as plaigly indicated a treaſonable deſign to be on 
foot againſt the government. There was likewiſe 
tound in Mr. Standiſh's cloſet the draught of a de- 
claration, in the name of king James, which was 
to be publiſhed at his landing. Notwithſtanding 
the force of this evidence, the friends of the plot- 
ters found means to manage matters ſo, by cor- 
rupting ſome of the king's witneſſes, and getting 
others out of the way, that the accuſed gentlemen 
were acquitted, and ſeveral who had been taken 
into cuſtody were immediately diſcharged without 
trial. The affair was afterwards brought into par- 


lament at the inſtance of the Jacobite party, who 
| acculed Lunt and his fellow-witnefſes of a conſpi- 
racy againſt the lives and eſtates of the perſons 
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they had charged with the conſpiracy : but upon 
a fair and candid examination into the merits o 
the cauſe, the commons reſolved that there was 
ſufficient ground for the proſecution and trial cf 
the gentlemen at Mancheſter ; and that there was 
a dangerous conſpiracy againſt the king and go- 
vernment. The conſpirators, diſappointed in this 


quarter, preferred their complaints before the houſe. 
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of peers; but their lordſhips concurred in the vote 


of the commons, the earls of Rocheſter and Not- 
tingham only excepted, who entered their proteſts 
againſt this reſolution. After this another indict- 
ment for perjury was preferred againſt Lunt and 
three more of the king's witneſſes at the Lancaſter 
aſſizes, and all of them were found guilty. They 
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fend our colonies with any eſiect, that ſeveral of 


f i them were taken by the enemy, inſomuch that the 


loſs of our colonics ſecmed no improbable, or in- 
deed remote, conſequence z ſince all their trade 
was deſtroyed, and their coaſts plundered at will 
by their privateers that were equipped in whole 
{quadrons from the ſettlements the French had 
eltabliſhed in Hiſpaniola, Thele advantages, how- 
ever, ſeem not to have been ſo much owing to 
the ſuperior force or courage of the French in 
thoſe parts, as to the noto;luus want of public ſpi- 
rit and right management in us and the Spani- 
ards. Our governors there had from time to time 
made the molt preſſing inſtances to the miniſtry at 
home, to take more care of our concerns in the 


were likewiſe indicted by the crown for a conſpi- | Welt-Indies, by lending proper ſquadrons, and 


racy againſt the lives and eſtates of the gentlemen 

accuſed. The deſign of the miniſtry in this indict- 
ment, was to diſcover the falſhoods which had 
been advanced by the witneſſes in favour of the 
gentlemen : but the latter not chuſing to abide 
that iſſue, dropped the proſecution, and the pri- 
ſoners were relcaſed. 1 | 

On the twenty- eighth of September, 1694, the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India Company had a ſecond charter 
of regulations, which, after reciting the ſubſtance 
of the preceding charter, made the following alte- 
rations and explanations, viz. 

I. The Company may licence their own com- 
manders and mariners [but none other] to trade 
on their own private account in ſuch commodities, 
and to ſuch value as a general court ſhall direct, 
provided entry be firſt duly made, as well as cut- 
tom paid, before landing the ſame. 

II. « To the intent that the Company's annually 
exporting to India the value of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds of Engliſh goods, may truly be proved, 
a a juſt account thereof in writing, ſigned by the go- 
vernor or deputy, ſhall be annually laid before the 
king and council, atteſted by the oaths of the pro- 
per officers ; which goods ſhall not be re- landed, 
nor carried any where out of the Company's limits. 

III. Neither the governor, deputy, nor com- 
mittee, ſhall lend out the Company's money, with- 
out the authority of a general court, &c. 

IV. If this and the two laſt charters ſhall not 
appear to be profitable to the crown, and either in 
whole or in part, then after three years warning all 


the ſaid three charters ſhall be determined and 


void, and the ſaid governor and Company ſhall no 
-. longer continue a corporation. Laſtly, 

V. „This Company ſhall, by a writing under 
their common ſeal, declare their acceptance and 
ſubmiſſion to this and the ſaid two charters, or elſe 
they ſhall no longer act as a corporation.“ 

Affairs in the Weſt-Indies had ſor ſome time 
been in a very bad ſituation : the French deſtroy- 
ed our trade by their privateers, diſturbed our 
tettlements continually, and frequently made de- 
ſcents upon them, particularly on Jamaica, where 
they committed great devaſtation, and enriched 
themſelves by the booty they carried off in their 
different incurſions. The few ſhips of war we had 
in thoſe parts were fo far from being able to de- 


| 
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with them a ſufficient ſopply of land forces, into 
choſe parts: but other buſineſs intervening, and 
the Spaniards not appearing either willing or able 
to join us in the curbing the inſolence ot the ene- 
my, neither the council nor the admiralty ſeem to 
have thought any more about the plantations till 
towarus the end of this year, when they were 
alarmed with an account of a britk auempt made 
upon Jamaica by monſicur Ducaſſe, the French 
governor of St. Domingo. This officer failed in 
the month of June, with three men of war and 
twenty-three tranſports, having on board one thou- 
ſand five hundred men, for the coaſt of Jamaica, 
where they arrived on the twenty-fourth of the 
ſame month, and made a deſcent on Port Moran:, 
which they found abandoned; and marching from 
thence up the country, they plundered, burnt, and 
deſtroyed all they found in their way, and carried 
off money and effects to a conſiderable value “, 
having found that their ſchemes of conqueſt were 
altogether impracticable: for the people of Ja- 
maica, when they found their property in danger, 
aſſembled readily for its defence, and behaved 
themſelves ſo well in an engagement with the 
French, that it contributed not a little to make the 
latter lay afide their deſign, and to hinder them 
from reſuming it afterwards +. 

In this ſame year a beginning was made at home 
to the deſign of the now noble and magnificent hol- 
pital of Greenwich, for the reception of the de- 
cayed ſailors ſerving in the royal navy. King Wil- 
liam and queen Mary had for ſome time had this 
eſtabliſhment much at heart, and they acccruingly 
made a grant of the royal palace at Greenwich 
(a part of which, on the welt ſide, had been be- 
gun to be rebuilt for a royal palace for king 
Charles II.) as allo of a large adjoining ſpace of 
ground. For this end king William, after the 
death of his royal conſort, appointed by patent a 
number of commiſſioners for directing the build- 
ing and endowing of this intended hoſpital, and 
granted a large ſum out of his civil liſt for that 
purpoſe ; and his royal ſucceſſors were conſider- 
able - benefactors to it. At length annual ſums 
were granted by parliament for the finiſhing of 
this truly noble ſtructure, which was fully com- 
pleated in the reign of Eis late majeſty king George 
the Second, | 


dis. 
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* See P. Charlevoix Hiſtoire de St Dominique, tom. Li. p. 3, 
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HE death of queen Mary gave the enemies 
[ of the government a deſirable opportunity to 
attempt diſtreſſing the nation, by pretending that 
the parliament was legally diſſolved by her majeſty's 
deceaſe. This, however ſingular, was the opinion 
of her majeſty's uncle the earl of Rocheſter, and of 
ſome others, who maintained it in the houſe of 
peers, though it was certainly very ill founded. 
The executive part of the government was by law 
in king William only, though the title, as well as 
the right, was declared to be in their majeſties joint- 
ly. The calling of a parliament was undoubtedly 
an act of the executive power, and conſequently it 
| ought to have been underſtood in law as the ſpe- 
cial and immediate act of the king, though the 
writs ran in the joint names of both their majeſties, 
as all other acts of ſtate did, yet without impeach- 
ment or diminution of the king's authority, Upon 
this principle, and nobody's ſeconding the earl of 
Rocheſter in his motion in the houſe of lords, the 
parliament was held to be no way affected by her 
death, but proceeded in its deliberations as if no 
- ſuch accident had happened *. It is evident, if 
this could have been carried, and the parliament 
diſſolved, things muſt have run into the utmoſt 
confuſion 3 and therefore it is amazing that any 
man, who pretended the leaſt regard for his coun- 
try, ſhould eſpouſe ſo deſtructive a ſcheme, even 
though his ſentiments had been oppoſite to thoſe 
of the perſons intruſted with the adminiſtration | 
While the commons were employed in finding 
out ways and means for raiſing the money they had 
voted, they found their attention called off by the 
. diſcovery of a ſurpriſing ſcene of bribery and cor- 
ruption, in which not only the agents of the army, 
ſome members of parliament, but even the privy- 
counſellors themſelves were deeply concerned. 
This diſcovery was made by a petition preſented 
to the houſe by the inhabitants of Royſton in Hert- 
fordſhire, January 12, complaining, that the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers of the regiment belonging to co- 
lonel Haſtings, which was quartered upon them, 
demanded and exacted ſubſiſtence- money in their 
quarters and upon their march, and were guilty 
of many other abuſes. Upon this, colonel Haſt- 
ings, his agent, Mr. Tracey Pauncefort, his bro- 
ther Edward Pauncefort, major Montell, and the 
agents of ſome other regiments, were ſent for, and 
examined before the houſe, who thought proper 
to commit Tracey Pauncefort to the Tower, for 
having refuſed to anſwer certain queſtions put to 
him; as they alſo did his brother, for having de- 
frauded colonel Haſtings's regiment of five hundred 
guineas. Theſe two were ſoon followed by Henry 
Guy, eſq. a member of the houſe, and ſecretary 
to the treaſury, who was proved to have received 
a bribe of two hundred guineas, for procuring the 
payment of the arrears which were due to the re- 
giment. ä N 
The houſe next proceeded to draw up an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, which was preſented on the 
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fourth of March, and which we ſhall lay before the 
reader for his further inſight into this ſhocking 
ſcene of military tyranny and corruption. The re- 
preſentation was as follows: I. That the vio- 
lences complained of from the ſoldiers, were in 
great meaſure occaſioned by the ill practices of the 
agents of the army, who detained the ſoldiers pay, 
and converted it to their own uſe. II. By their in- 
tolerable exactions and extortions upon the officers 
and ſoldiers for paying money by way of advance, 
by charging more for the diſcount of tallies than 
they actually paid. III. That colonel Haſtings 
in particular had compelled ſome officers of his re- 
giment to take their cloaths from him at an exor- 
bitant price, to promote his own private advan- 
tage, without any regard to his majeſty's ſervice; 
or to the diſcipline of the army. IV. That the ſaid 
colone] Haſtings had fraudulently detained five 
hundred guineas out of a bounty given by his ma- 
jeſty to the officers of his regiment, under pretence 
of having paid that ſum as a bribe to obtain the 
ſaid bounty; and had alſo taken rwo-pence in the 
pound out of the money due to the officers and 
ſoldiers, without having any warrant for making 
ſuch deduction. V. That cclonel Haſtings's agent 
had refuſed or neglected to give an account of the pay 
due to the captains of his regiment and their com- 
panies, which tended apparently to the defraudin 
the officers and ſoldiers. VI. That many grievous 
and great deductions had been arbittarily made by 
the agents, who had endeavoured to cover their 
frauds under the uncertain head of contingen- 
cies, VII. That colonel Haſtings had diſcharged 
an enſign by putting another in his room, contrary 
to the true diſcipline of the army. VIII. and laſt- 
ly, That the ſaid colonel Haſtings had taken mq- 
ney for recommending to commands in his regi- 
ment, to the diſcoutagement of the officers who 
were to ſerve in his majeſty's armies, who ought to 
be ſuch as merited their commands, and fiot ſuch 
as paid for them +.” To all which abuſes the 
houſe humbly intreated his majeſty to give imme- 
diate redreſs. The King received this repreſenta- 
tion very graciouſly, and aſſured the houſe of his 
compliance with their requeſt. Accordingly, colg- 
nel Haſtings was cafhiered, and his regiment given 
to fir John Jacob, his lieurenant-colonel. His ma- 
jeſty likewiſe appointed a council of officers to fit 
weekly, and examine all complaints againſt any 
officer of ſoldier; and publiſhed a proclamation 
for the ſtriẽt diſcipline of the army, and tlie pay- 
ment of quarters. 

The commons however ſtill continued to proſe- 
cute their enquiries, and on the ſeventh of March 
called before them ſeveral of the contractors fot 
cloathing the army, particularly Mr. James Craggs 
and Mr. Richard Harnage, who refuſing to be ex- 
amined upon oath, or to ptoduce theit books; 
were committed: and a bill was brought in to com- 
pel the agents to diſcover their practices; but ſo 
great was the intereſt of the offenders, that the bill 
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Trevor their ſpeaker receiving a gratuity of a thou- 
land guineas, after paſſing the orphans bills, was 
guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor.” Sir 
John Trevor, to his infinite diſgrace, was himſelf 
obliged to put the queſtion from the chair for his 
own expulſion. He did not think fit to offer 
any defence, but the next day abſented himſelf, 


er undue means, acted corruptly and arbitrarily, | and ſent the mace to the houſe, who thereupon 
_ Ta majcfty was addreſſed A — three of | choſe Paul Foley, eſq. their ſpeaker in his ſtead 3 
them, who were accordingly diſplaced “. at the {ame time, Mr. Hungertord the other mem- 

But the affair of the Eaſt-India Company, and | ber was expelled the houſe. 
of the bill for ſatisfying the debt due to orphans | 4 he commons next proceeded to enquire into 
of London, made the greateſt noile, on account the means by which the Eaſt-India Company had 
of the high rank of thoſe concerned in this ſcene | obtained their late charter, and appointed a com- 
of iniquity. The Eaſt-India Company had been | Mittee (of which Mr. Foley was chairman) to in- 
truck at in feveral ſeſſions: their patent was re- ſpect the books of the ſaid company, when, upon 
preſented as an illegal monopoly, and another com- examination, the molt flagrant inſtances of venality 

ny propoſed to be erected by parliament, or at and corruption were quickly manifeſted. It ap- 
leaſt the trade laid open to all his majeſty's ſub- | peared that the Company had iſſued for the ſingle 
jects; which when the Company found the par- articles of ſecret ſervice, no leſs than one hundred 


liament inclined to concur in, they applied them- | and ſeventy thouſand pounds, and that fir Thomas 
ſelves to ſome leading men, whom they gratified Cook, one of the members of the houſe of com- 
with conſiderable ſums to obtain a new charter, | Mons, had been the chief manager of this infamous 
and an act of parliament to confirm it. The dil- | traffic. Cook, upon being examined, at firſt re- 
intereſted part of both houfes being greatly ſurpriz- fuſed to anſwer; ſo that on the twenty-ſixth of 
| ed, to hear the very members who had been moſt | March the commons enacted, © That fir Thomas 
zealous againſt the Company's patent, now declare Cook, a member, having refuſed to give an ac- 
themſelves their warmeſt advocates, ſuſpected ſome | count of the money of the Eaſt-India Company by 
iniquitous myſtery, and therefore reſolved to dive him diſtributed, be committed to the Tower, and 
to the bottom of it, and to vindicate, if poſſible, | a bill be brought in to oblige him to give ſuch ac- 
the honour of parliament. The firſt enquiry ſer | count.” But this was dropped, and a bill paſſed 
on foot was concerning the orphans bill, which was | to indemnify him upon making a due diſcovery. 
ſuppoſed to have been-procured by the like undue Hereupon he delivered in writing, to a committee 
influence +. A committee was accordingly appoint- | of both houſes, an account of the diſpoſal of large 
ed to inſpect into the books of the chamberlain | ſums to ſeveral perſons : but his diſcovery not be- 
of London, and of the Eaſt-India Company; and | ing deemed ſatisfactory, a bill paſſed both houſes, 
was alſo impowered to ſend for perſons and papers. | which afterwards received the royal aſſent, for im- 
After a due examination, the cammittee reported, | ptiſoning fir Thomas Cook, fir Baſil Firebrace, 
« That they found an order made by the commit- | Charles Bates, eſq. and James Craggs; and for 
tee of the common-council of the city, directing reſtraining them from alienating their eſtates : and 
the chamberlain to pay fir John Trevor, fpeaker | in conſequence of further diſcoveries made, the 
of the houſe of commons, one thouland guineas; commons, on the twenty-feventh of April, drew 
and another order for paying Paul Jodrel, eſq. | up articles of impeachment againſt the duke of 
clerk of the houſe, one hundred guineas, for his | Leeds, preſident of the council, © for contract 


was dropped ; and it does not appear that either 
the agents or ſuperior officers of the army, who 
had cheated the ſoldiers, and defrauded the go- 
vernment in a moſf egregious manner, were ever 
| puniſhed according to their demerits. The com- 
miſſioners tor licenſing hackney-coaches next came 
under cenſure, for having, by receiving bribes and 


pains and ſervice in aſſiſting the orphans bill to paſs | ing and agreeing with the merchants trading to 


"the parliament : that ſeveral other ſums were en | the Eaſt-Indies, or their agents, for five thouſand 
tered into the chamberlain's books, paid to Mr. | five hundred guineas, to procure a charter of con- 
Barret the city - ſollicitor, to defray the charge of | firmation and a charter of regulations, or by his 
drawing the faid bill, and making copies thereof; agents and ſervants, with his privity and conſent.” 
and of the petitions and orders relating to the | The articles of impeachment being preſented at 
ſame : among which payments were, five guineas | the bar of the upper houſe, the duke pleaded Not 
paid to Mr. follicitor-general for his advice, five | Guilty, and the commons promiſed to make good 
— to Mr. Harcourt, twenty guineas to Mr. the charge. The duke, however, ſent his ſervant 

ungerford, chairman of the committee, for his Robart, who had received the money for him, out 
pains and ſervice, and ſixty pounds to Mr. Jodrel; of the kingdom; and his abſence prevented the 
and they underſtood that the orphans had given matter being ever brought to a trial: but the 
bond to Mr. Smith dnd Mr. Charles Noyes to al- duke's character ſuffered an indelible ſtain from the 
low them twelve-pence in the pound when the bill | diſcovery that had been already made. = 
paſſed: that the ſaid Noyes and Smith produced On the ſecond of May the commons reſolved, 
to the committee of the common-council a bill | That the offer of any money, or other advan- 
of their charges, amounting to upwards of three | tage, to any member of parliament, for promoting 
thouſand pounds monies diſburſed $.” Upon | any matter whatſoever depending in parliament, 
theſe reports the commons reſolved, «© That fir John | was a high crime and miſdemeanor, and tended 


he 


Hl Killigrew, - Villiers, and Ge. f Eaſt India company's affairs, from whence the above extracts 
+ The commiſſioners were, Mr. Paul Foley, fir Richard On- ! are taken. | 

ſtow, Mr. John — tut oy Thompſon, Mr. Foot On- To Francis Tyſſen, eſq. 10,000 l. to Mr. Richard Acton, 
flow, Mr. Thomas Pelham, fir Samuel Bernardiſton, the ho- r, 200 1. to Nathaniel Molyneux, 338 l. to fir John Charden, 
— — NE 4 —— _— 1220 to Co D-—, eſq. 350 1. to captain john Germain. 
1 See Sta e 1 racts, vol. ii. p. 481, &c. where the reader | 3821. tocolonel Fitzpatrick, 1,000 guineas, and 40,000 to fir 
may ſee a more full account of f this matter ; as alſo of the | Baſil Firebrace. Ibid. - — 
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bers of conſiderable perſons appeared to be con- 


Naſſau, lord of Zuyleſtein, was created baron ot 
Enfield, viſcount Tunbridge, and earl of Roch - 
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to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution.” By this 
time ſuch diſcoveries were made, and ſuch num- 


erned in the grand ſcene of corruption, that a full 
—— a equally dreaded by both parties 
ſo that his majeſty, to put an end to the proceed- 
ings of the commons, who were about to impeach 
ſeyeral other perſons, came to the houfe of peers 
on the third of May, and ſending for the com- 
mons, cloſed the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech : 
« My lords and gentlemen, I am come to give 
you thanks for the ſupplies provided for carrying 
on the war in which we are engaged, and at the 
ſame time to conclude this ſeſſion, which cannot 
be continued any longer without manifeſt preju- 
dice to the ends for which theſe ſupplies are given, 
the ſeaſon of the year making it ſo neceſſary for 
me to be abroad, that it were to be wiſhed our 
buſineſs at home would have allowed me to have 
here ſooner. 
* l will take care to place the adminiſtration of 
affairs during my abſence, in ſuch perſons on 
whoſe care and fidelity I can entirely depend ; and 
I doubt not, my lords and gentlemen, but every 
one of you 'in your ſeveral ſtations will be al- 
ſifting to them. This is what I require of you, 
and that you will be more than ordinarily vigilant 
in preſerving the public peace.” Then the lord- 
keeper, by his majeſty's order, prorogued the par- 
liament to the eighteenth of June “. 
The ſame day the king appointed the following 
high perſonages to be lords. juſtices of England for 
the adminiſtration of the government during his 
abſence, viz. Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; fir John Somers, lord-keeper of the great- 
ſeal; Thomas earl of Pembroke, lord privy-ſeal ; 
William duke of Devonſhire, lord-ſteward of his 
majeſty's houſhold ; Charles duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, principal ſecretary of ſtate ; Charles earl of 
Dorſet, lord-chamberlain of the houſhold ; and 
Sidney lord Godolphin, firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. It is remarkable, that neither the prin- 
ceſs of Denmark nor her huſband were admitted 
into any ſhare of the adminiſtration; a neglect 
which could not but produce great heart-burnings 
in the friends of that princeſs, who was now heir- 
apparent to the crown. 


His majeſty alſo about this time made the fol- | 


lowing promotions, viz. fir William Trumbal was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of fir John 
renchard, lately deceaſed; Henry lord Capel was 
conſtituted lord · lieutenant of Ireland; William de 


ford; and Ford lord Grey of Werk was created 
viſcount Glendale and earl of Tankerville; and on 
the twelfth of May his majeſty embarked at Graveſ- 
end for Holland, from whence he ſoon after went 
to the army in Flanders. | 

The campaign of 1695 was a glorious one to 
king William and the alles, whoſe army being ſu- 
3 to that of the French in the Netherlands, 


is majeſty reſolved to ſtrike ſome memorable blow. 
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Accordingly, after having for ſome time amuſed 
marſhal Villeroy (who commanded the French ar- 
my in the room of Luxemburg, who died the pre- 
ceding winter) by ſeveral feints, he at length in- 
veſted the city ef Namur on the third of July. 
This place, the capital fortreſs in the Netherlands, 
was ſtrong by art and nature, before it fell into 
the hands of the enemy, fince which it had re- 


ceived additional fortifications, ſo that it was looked 


upon as altogether impregnable. It was defended 
by a garriſon of fifteen thouſand choſen men, com- 
manded by the count de Guiſcard; and marſhal! 
Boufflers, who conducted a ſeparate army from 
that of Villeroy, though ſubjected to the other's or- 
ders, found means to throw himſelf into the town 
with ſeveral regiments, and thereby increaſed the 
garriſon to twenty or twenty-five thouſand men. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the particu- 
lars of this celebrated ſiege, one of the moſt im- 
portant events of the war. We ſhall therefore re- 
late only the principal circumſtances. 

It is however neceſſary to ſet before the reader 
the diſpoſition of the French army and that of the 
allies, for his better underſtanding what follows. 
The enemy, conſcious of their own inferiority, 
had thought proper to ſecure their late conqueſts, 
by a new line drawn between the Lys and the 
Schelde, and to make diſpoſitions for covering 
Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, and Namur; ſome of 
which they apprehended would be attacked by the 
allies. Mean while, the confederates formed . two 
great armies in Flanders and Brabant : the firſt, 
compoled of ſeventy-two battalions of foot, and 
eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, was 
encamped at Aerſeele, Canghem, and Wanter- 
ghem, between Theildt and Deynſe, and com- 
manded by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by the old 
prince of Vaudemont, the beſt general in the al- 
lied army after the death of prince Waldeck. The + 
other army, conſiſting of ſixteen battalions of foe 
and one hundred and thirty ſquadrons of horſe, en- 
camped at Zellrich and „on the road from 
Bruſſels to Dendermonde, under. the command of 
the elector of Bavaria, ſeconded by the duke of 
Holſtein-Ploen, the earl of Athlone, and ſeveral 
other excellent generals. There was alſo a third 
little army, called the Body of the Maeſe, which 
lay encamped between Bret and Talais on the Me- 
haigne. This body conſiſted of eighteen. battalions 
of .in and ſeven of Dutch, and thir- 
ry-two ſquadrons of horſe ; the whole commanded 
by the baron de Heyden, lieutenant-general of 
Brandenbourg, and the count de Berlo, general of 
the Liege cavalry. On the other hand, the mar- 
ſhal de Villeroy had drawn. his army together at 
Liege, between Conde, Tournay, and Aeth : mar- 
ſhal de Boufflers, with another body of about 


twelve thouſand horſe and foot, lay encamped 


about the Sambre ; and monſieur Montal, with 

another ſmall body, was poſted between Ypres and 

the fort La Knocque. | * 
King William having ſucceeded according to his 


| wiſh, by drawing all the enemy's forces on one 
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Few acts of any 2 were paſſed this ſeſſion befides j embarraſſment of the 2 revenue, Various 
* 


the money - acts, and an 


againſt clipping and coining. Ie] were propoſed for reine 


ing this grievance ; but ſome of them 


appears that about this time the filver coin of the kingdom was | were dangerous, and others impracticable. An act, however, 


ſo much diminiſhed by the villainy of clippers, as to be re- | 


duced near half in value, to the great detriment of trade, and 


aſſed, containing very fri penalties againſt clippers ; bat 
he remedy was not perfected till the next parliament. g 
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ſide by his feigned marches, directed baron 
Heyden and the earl of Athlone to inveſt Namur, 
which was accordingly done. The king ſent them 
a plan of the ſiege, which he had previouſly form- 
ed, and which the elector of Bavaria highly ap- 
lauded, as a well-concerted project. On the ele- 
venth of July the trenches were opened, and the 
next day the batteries began to play with incredible 
fury. 
It was natural to expect, that a place of ſo much 
importance as Namur, fo ſtrong in its fortifica- 
tions, and defended by ſuch a numerous garriſon 
commanded by a marſhal of France, would diſpute 
every foot of ground ; and indeed it made a moſt 
bold and deſperate defence for near two months. 
During the ſiege marſhal Villeroy attempted to cut 
off prince Vaudemont, who commanded the army 
that covered the ſiege, conſiſting of fifty battalions 
of foot, and as many ſquadrons of horſe, encamp- 
"ed at Aerſccle. The French out- numbered the 
prince by more than two to one, and were very 
aigh ſurpriſing him in his trenches ; but he effect- 
:ed\a retreat to Ghent, in a manner hardly to be 
paralleled in antient or modern hiſtory. He firlt 
detached his baggage and artillery : theſe were 
ſoon followed by his infantry : laſtly, he drew off 
his horſe; and all this was performed with 
ſuch ſecrecy and addreſs, that the enemy had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign. Enrag- 
ed to find himſelf thus baffled, Villeroy diſ- 
' patched Montal to attack the prince's rear; but 
the Frenchmen met with ſo warm a reception, that 
they were glad to retire, after having killed a few 
of the prince's men, and ſuffered very conſider- 
"ably themſelves. King William was ſo highly 
"pleaſed with the prince's conduct, that he wrote 
"him a letter with his own hand, wherein he ac- 
knowleged himſelf obliged to him; adding, © That 
he had given greater marks of a general conſum- 
mate in the art of war, than if he had gained a vic- 
p tor * 
* Villeroy, diſappointed in this attempt, afterwards 
_ endeavoured to ſurprize Nieuport, and was diſap- 
pointed there alſo. He then, with better ſucceſs, 
attacked the forts of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, both 
- which ſurrendered to him without ſtriking a blow, 
though their garriſons conſiſted of near ſeven thou- 
'fand men, among whom were two garriſons of Eng- 
"liſh ; and what rendered this misfortune the great- 
'er was, that the French detained theſe garriſons 
* priſoners of war, refuſing to ranſom or exchange 
them according to cartel; inſomuch that many of 
them, by the Fardlhips they ſuffered, were forced 
into the French ſervice, and ſent quite acroſs France 
into Catalonia. The next ſtratagem Villeroy made 
uſe of to draw off the allies from the ſiege of Na- 
mur, was the bombarding of Bruſſels, which was 
executed with ſuch fury *, that within the ſpace 
of forty-eight hours two thouſand houſes and up- 
wards, in the heart of the town, were reduced to 
*aſhes ; the ſtadthouſe, the great church, and ſe- 
veral others, demoliſhed ; and the very foundations 
of them thrown up by the bombs. The electreſs 
*of Bavaria, who was then in the city, though re- 
moved out of danger from theſe miniſters of de- 
ſtruction, was yet ſo terrified by their dreadful and 
inceſſant noiſe, that ſhe miſcarried; and it was 
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with the utmoſt difficulty that ſhe eſcaped with 
life. This terrible deſtruction of a capital city, 
which by the cartel was to have been exempr 
from bombardments, was juſtified by the French, 
on account of the bombardments that the Engliſh 
had made upon the coalt of France. | 
After the perpetrating of this unmanly revenge, 
Villeroy being conſiderably reinforced by all the 
troops that could be ſpared out of the garriſons, 
and the forces from the ſea-coaits, marched direct- 
ly towards Namur, with an army, as the French 
themſelves gave out, of no lets than eighty thou- 
land men, and which came juſt time enough to 
be witneſs to the ſurrender of that important for- 
treſs. King William having taken up the camp 
which the French army had occupied when 
they covered the ſiege of that place, the marſhal 
found there was no attacking him, and therefore 
returned towards the Mehaigne ; ſo that the gar- 
riſon now loſt all hopes of being relieved. It had 
indeed made a moſt noble reſiſtance, and never 
was military valour and ſkill more illuſtriouſly 
diſplayed than in the attack and defence of this 
place. The genius, or the ſuperior courage of the 
allies, however, at length ſucceeded. Count Guiſ- 
card finding that the enemy, after having effected 
ſeveral ſucceſſive lodgments of great importance, 
were preparing for a general aſſault, ſurrender- 
ed the town on the fourth of Auguſt, and on 
the ſixth the French retired into the caſtle, againſt 
which twelve batteries were opened on the thir- 
teenth. Boufflers made ſeveral bold attempts to 
break through the camp of the allies, but was al- 


ways diſappointed, by the prudent 22 of 


king William. At length the garriſon being from 
near twenty thouſand, now reduced to little bet- 
ter than ſix thouſand, the marſhal thought pro- 
per to ſurrender, and the capitulation was ſigned 
on the evening of the ſecond of September. Vil- 
leroy, who lay emcamped at Gemblours, was no 
ſooner informed of the ſurrender of Namur than 
he paſſed the Sambre, near Charleroi, with great 
precipitation; and having reinforced the garriſon 
of Dinant with two thouſand men, retreated with 
the reſt of his army towards the lines in the — 2 
bourhood of Mons. 
On the fifth day of September the French garri- 
ſon marched out of the caſtle, when king William 
cauſed marſhal Boufflers to be arreſted and detain- 
ed priſoner, by way of repriſal for the detention of 
the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, contrary to 
the cartel eſtabliſned between the two nations. 
Hereupon the court of Verſailles thought proper 
to give its parole of honour that the ſaid garriſons 


| ſhould be reſtored, and the marſhal was immedi- 


ately ſet at liberty. The reduction of Namur, in 
the ſight of an army of eighty thouſand men, leery- 
ed to eſtabliſh the military character of king Wy- 
liam, and more than ever confirmed him in the 
confidence of the allies : the Dutch in particular 
teſtified their acknowlegements, by every. poſſible 
mark of gratitude and reſpect. His majeſty now 
entruſted the command of the army to the elector 
of Bavaria, and retired to Loo, the uſual place of 
his recels. Soon after both armies went into win- 
rer-quarters, We are not to ſuppoſe that ſo capi- 
tal a conqueſt as that of Namur, could be gained 
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A. D. 1695. 
without a conſiderable loſs on the ſide of the victors: 
the allies left near twelve thouſand men before the 
place. Among the ſlain were the count de Rivera, 
the baron de Heckeren, and ſeveral other officers 
of note. Among the wounded were the prince of 
Holſtein- Norburgh, the prince of Heſſe-Hom- 
burgh, and ſeveral inferior officers. The elector 
of Bavaria diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a particular man- 
ner during the whole ſiege. 

On the Rhine nothing was done this whole cam- 
paign ; the army of the empire under prince Baden, 
and that of the French commanded by the mare- 
ſchal de Lorges, being ſo nearly equal, that nei- 
ther of the two generals would venture upon a 
battle, but contented themſelves with watching the 
motions of each other: nor did Italy this year fur- 
niſh any military tranſactions deſerving notice fince 
the ſiege of Caſal, which was yielded up to the 
duke of Savoy in fourteen days, to the ſurprize of 
all the world, as that place was eſteemed the ſtrong- 
eſt perhaps in Europe: but it appeared after- 
wards that the duke and the French king were 
privately negotiating with each other; and it was 
conjectured that the latter made a voluntary ſa- 
crifice of this fortreſs to the duke, in order to en- 
gage his forbearance during the remaining part of 
the campaign. The French made but a very in- 
different figure in Catalonia this year. Admiral 
Ruſſel, who wintered at Cadiz, prevented them 
from forming the ſiege of Barcelona; upon which 
they retired to Palamos, which our admiral bom- 
barded ſo furiouſly, that the greateſt part of the 
town and caſtle were laid in ruins : after which he 
retired again to Cadiz; there he made the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions for ſecuring our trade in the Me- 
diterranean from any interruption, by leaving a 
ſufficient force to fruſtrate the deſigns of the ene- 
my, and even to aſſiſt the Spaniards in caſe they 
had ſhewn any activity in their own concerns. Hav- 
ing ſertled theſe matters, and given proper inſtruc- 
tions to fir David Mitchel, rear-admiral of the red, 
who was to be left with a ſquadron of twenty- 
three ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb- 
veſſels, he turned his thoughts entirely to the car- 
rying the reſt of the fleet back to England; which 
deſign he happily accompliſhed in the beginning of 
the winter. | 

I ſhall now conſider what paſſed at home, in re- 
ſpect to the deſign of humbling the French on the 
Ocean. The great men in the cabinet had deter- 
mined to proſecute the methods of bombardment 
which had been ſet on foot the laſt year; and St. 
Malo's and Dunkirk were the places marked out 
to be demoliſhed. The fleet intended for this ſer- 
vice was in ſuch forwardneſe, that the lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton, who was to command it, failed 
from Spithead on the twenty third of June, and 
on the fourth of July came before St. Malo's. On 
the fifth the bombardment began about ſix in the 
morning, and was ſo vigorouſly purſued, that in 
about two hours time a great fire broke out in the 
eaſt part of the town, and vaſt clouds of ſmoke 
were ſeen aſcending in ſeveral places. About four 
in the afternoon another great fire broke out in the 
welt part of the town. By ſeven in the evening 
the bomb-veſlels had ſpent their whole cargo of 
nine thouſand bombs and carcaſſes, and therefore 
the ſignal was given to put to ſea. This enter- 
prize againſt St. Malo's was executed by ſix Eng- 
liſn and four Dutch men of war, nine galliots, 
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fourteen flat-bottomed boats, and two brigantines. 
The loſs we ſuſtained on this occaſion was ſixty 
men, killed and wounded, by the enemy's fire 
from their batteries, and one bomb-veſlel ſunk. 
The bombardment laſted ſomewhat more than ele- 
ven hours, and laid the greateſt part of the town 
in ruins. 

After this affair was over, it was reſolved to 
ſend a ſecond ſquadron to Granville, a place of 
great trade, under the command of captain Bem- 
bow, who on the eighth of July anchored before 
the place, and began the bombardment, which 
laſted from nine in the morning till fix in the 
evening; and then the ſquadron tailed away, leav- 
ing the town all in flames. After this the fleet 
ſailed ro Portſmouth; in order to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations there for an attempt upon Dun- 
kirk; the deſtruction of which port was eagerly 
deſired both by the Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe 
trade had ſuffered prodigiouſly from the enemy's 
privateers that were fitted out from thence. Lord 
Berkeley putting to ſea again with the fleet on the 
laſt day of July, came the next day before Dun- 
kirk, which he battered for eight hours : bur the 
French had in all places made ſuch ſtrong prepa- 
rations for their defence, as rendered an attempt 
to land altogether impracticable. Two of the ma- 
chines, called Infernals, were ſent in by the admi- 
ral, but did little or no execution. His lordſhip 
therefore drew off the fleet, and proceeded to Ca- 
lais, which he bombarded without interruption for 
nine hours, in which time ſix hundred ſhells were 
thrown into the place. The magazine and the 
Rife-Bank were entirely burnt, ſeveral houſes de- 
ſtroyed, and many others very much damaged. It 
1s remarkable, that notwithſtandingall the efforts of 
the enemy, and a prodigious fire from their batte- 
ries, we ſuffered very little loſs, only the captain 
of a ketch being killed by a cannon-ball. | 

Our trade however ſuffered ſeverely this year 
from the enemy's privateers, who, notwithſtanding 
all the vigilance of the government, and our un- 
controlled dominion at fea, found means to flip 
out of their ports, and take a number of our mer- 
chant ſhips. The marquis of Caermarthen, ſon to 
the duke of Leeds, a young and inexperienced 
nobleman, being ſtationed with a ſquadron off the 
iſles of Scilly, miſtook a fleet of merchant-ſhips for 
the Breſt fleet, and retired with precipitation into 
Milford-Haven, without taking any pains to be 
ſatisfied whether he was right or not in his conjec- 
ture. By this raſh ſtep, to give it no worſe a 
name, the Barbadoes fleet, then on its return home, 
was left a defenceleſs prey to the French priva- 
teers, who took a great number of them, and alſo 
five Eaſt-India ſhips, valued at a million ſterling. 
This occaſioned a great clamour at home, eſpeci- 
ally on the part of the merchants of London, who 
complained loudly, that neither the admiralty nor 
the government took the care that was neceſſary 
for preſerving our trade. A French man of war 
at the ſame time fell upon our factory on the coaſt 
of Guinea, took a ſmall fort we had there, and 
deſtroyed it. Theſe lofſes ſenſibly abated the joy 
the nation would otherwiſe have felt from the ſuc- 
ceſs of our arms on the continent. 

In the courſe of this year a parliament was held 
in Scotland, which met the ninth of May; and 
three things were chiefly propoſed to their conſide- 
ration by the miniſtry of that kingdom, in — 
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of a letter ſent from his majeſty, juſt before his 
departure for Holland, to the marquis of Twed- 
dale, his high-commiſſioner: for ro: only the duke 
of Hamilton, but his brother the duke of Queenſ- 
berry, died the laſt winter. The matters propoſed 
were theſe: 1. Supplies for the enſuing year. 2. 
Moderation in church affairs. His majeſty at the 
ſame time gave them his aſſurances of his main- 
taining preſbytery. 3. The advancement of trade. 
As to the ſupplics, this parliament granted one 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds for the main- 
tenance of their forces by ſea and land. They al- 
ſo paſſed an act in relation to their kirk, in which 
however there was not one word in favour of epiſ- 
copacy, or any thing that looked like a toleration 
of the members of the church of England; but 
the a& that made the moſt noiſe in England was 
that for ſcttling a trade and colonies in the weſtern 
plantations, it being propoſed to carry on a trade 
from thence to the Eaſt Indies, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome wealthy merchants and interlopers in Lon- 
don, which alarmed the Eaſt India company great- 
ly, and was the occaſion of a miſunderſtanding 
between the two nations, as wili be related here- 
after. 

But this ſeſſion of the Scottiſh parliament was 
chiefly remarkable for its ſtrict enquiry into the 
affair of Glencoe (of which we have already given 


an account) when they entirely acquitted the king | 


from any ſhare of guilt in that barbarous maſſacre, 
by unanimouſly reſolving, © That his majeſty's in- 
ſtructions to fir Thomas Livingſtone contained no 
warrant for the execution of the Macdonalds: that 
the ſaid execution was a downright murder : that 
the Maſter of Stair's letters exceeded the king's in- 
ſtructions: that fir Thomas Livingſtone had rea- 
fon to give the orders he had given. They like- 
wiſe ordered that lieutenant-colonel Hamilton 
ſhould be inſtantly arreſted, and brought to his 
trial for the murder of the Macdonalds : that 
Campbell of Glenlion, captain Drummond, lieu- 
tenant Lindſey, enſign Lundy, and ſerjeant Bar- 
ber, who had been concerned in the ſaid maſſacre, 
ſhould be likewiſe proſecuted ; and that an im- 
peachment ſhould be lodged againſt the earl of 
Braidalbin, who had ſo groſsly impoſed upon his 
majeſty, and abuſed his authority.” Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe reſolutions, by which the king appears 
to be ſo ſolemnly acquitted, his ill-judged lenity, 
in infliting no puniſhments on ſuch inhuman de- 
linquents, ſubjected him to much cenſure, which 
his enemies took care to improve with all their 
art, inſomuch as to deprive him of the affection of 
the Scots. 

A parliament being aſſembled in Ireland this 
ſummer by the new lieutenant, the lord Capel, they 
granted the king a ſupply of one hundred and 
fixty-three thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by a 
poll-tax, and a further ſum by additional duties of 
exciſe and on wine, foreign merchandize, &c. 
They alſo paſſed ſome acts for preventing the growth 
of popery, and the diſarming of papiſts. Let us 
now reſume the affairs of England. 

King William arriving at Kenſington from 
Holland, the tenth of October, iſſued a procla- 
mation the next day for diſſolving the parlia- 
ment, and aſſembling another on the twenty-lecond 
of November; and it having been repreſented to 
his majeſty how much it might conduce to his 
intereſt in the enſving elections, to endeavour to 
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gain the affections of his people, by a more open 
and familiar deportment than he had hitherto ob- 
ſerved, he thought fit to go to the races at New- 
market this ſeaſon, where he was me: and compli- 
mented by the vice- chancellor and heads of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. From thence he made 
2 tour through Northamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
Warwickſhire, and ſeveral other counties, viſiting 
the nobility and perſons of diſtinction, who vied 
with each other in the magnificence of their en- 
tertainments. In his progreſs he viſited the city 
and univerſity of Oxford, where he was received 
by the duke of Ormond, chancellor of that uni- 
verſity, the vice-chancellor, and the reſt of the 
members, 1n their academical habits; and an ele- 
gant entertainment was prepared in the Theatre, 
trom the preſumption that his majeſty would ho- 
nour them with his preſence at dinner : but an 
anonymous letter having been conveyed to his ma- 
jeſty, in which the writer acquainted him that there 
was a deſign laid to poiſon him, he immediately 
{et out for Windſor ; nor could all the intreaties 
of the univerſity prevail on him to ſtay : he did 
indeed condeſcend to aflign ſomething like a rea- 
ſon for his abrupt departure, by ſaying, * He 
only paid them this viſit to manifeſt his affection 
for them: that he had before ſeen the curioſities 
of the univerſity, and therefore did not propoſe 
the making any ſtay at this time.” 

On Friday the twenty-ſecond of November the 

new parliament met, in purſuance of the ſummons; 
and the commons being directed to chule a ſpeaker, 
elected Paul Foley, eiq. who was approved by his 
majeſty the next day, when the king made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, to the following effect: 
Hie engaged in the preſent war, he ſaid, by 
the advice of his firſt parliament; and the laſt had 
with great —— — aſſiſted him in carrying it 
on, and he doubted not but the preſent one would 
as willingly ſupport him in it by their ſupplies: 
that he could not but take notice on this occaſion 
of the ſignal bravery of the Engliſh forces during 
the laſt campaign, which had reflected equal ho- 
nour on themſelves, and on the nation to which 
they belonged. He lamented, as a great misfor- 
tune, his having been obliged, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, to aſk ſuch large aids of his peo- 
ple; but, he obſerved, they were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, for the effectual proſecution of the war. He 
took notice that the funds had been deficient, and 
the condition of the civil liſt ſuch, that he could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without their care. He told them, 
that compaſſion obliged him to mention the miſer- 
able condition of the French proteſtants who ſuf- 
fered for their religion, and the redreſs of the ill 
ſtate of the coin, would prove a farther charge. 
He recommended to them the framing bills for the 
encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, the ad- 
vancement of trade, particularly that of the Weſt- 
Indies, and that the army might be properly re- 
cruited, without giving the ſubject cauſe of com- 
plaint; and concluded with exhorting them to uſe 
diſpatch, and to avoid heats and diviſions.” 

Hereupon the two houſes addreſſed his majeſty 
ſeparately, but to the fame effect, congratulating 
him on his ſucceſſes this campaign, and his ſafe re- 
turn; aſſuring him they would {ſupport his govern- 
ment, and aſliſt him in the proſecution of the war. 
The commons addreſſed his majeſty to appoint a 
| faſt for the ſucceſs of their debberations ; and ac- 
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cordingly the eleventh of December was appointed 
for London, and the eighteenth for the reſt of Eng- 
land. Great complaints being made to the houle 
of the abuſe of written protections which had been 

iven by the members, all ſuch protections were 
called in, and declared void in law : at the lame 
time, however, it was declared, that their menial 
ſervants ſhould enjoy their uſual privileges, but no 
perſon ſhould be taken into cuſtody upon com- 
plaint of breach of privilege till this matter ſhould 
be examined. This order was not to extend to 
any breach of privilege upon the perſon of a mem- 
ber. 

On the fourth day of the ſeſſion the bill was in- 
troduced for regulating trials in caſes of high-trea- 
ſon, which was ſuddenly paſſed thro both houſes, 
tho? it had met with ſuch oppoſition in former par- 
liaments, on account of the clauſe added by the 
lords, . That all the peers ſhould be ſummoned 
to attend at the trial of every peer and peereſs:“ 
which amendment was now agreed to by the lower 
houſe “. ; 

The commons next proceeded to take into their 
conſideration the ſupply for the year 1696, when, 
upon going through the accounts and eſtimates 
laid before them, they voted five millions twenty- 
four thouſand eight hundred and fifty- three pounds 
for that ſervice, viz, two millions and an half for 
the navy, and the reſt for the army and ordnance, 


to be raiſed on the following funds, viz. 1. By a 


land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound. 2. By du- 
ties continued on wine, vinegar, tobacco, Eaſt 


India goods, and other merchandizes, from 1698 


to 1701. 3. An additional duty upon all French 
goods, wines twenty-five pounds per ton, brandy 
thirty pounds per ton, vinegar fifteen ſhillings per 
ton ; all other French goods twenty-five per cent. 
ad valorem, for the term of twenty-one years. 4. 
Duties upon low wines or ſpirits of the French ex- 
traction. g. Duties continued upon falt, glaſs- 
wares, tobacco-pipes, &c. Purſuant to that part 
of the king's ſpeech relating to the civil liſt, and 
to the diſtreſſed condition of the French proteſ- 
tants, the commons allo ſettled a fund for raiſing 
500,000 I. a-year for the former, and 15,000 l. 
a- year for the relief of the latter TP“. 

The neceſſity of amending our money at this 
time occaſioned ſeveral debates, which ended in a 
reſolution to proceed to a new coinage, by calling 
the diminiſhed ſilver- money into the mint by tale, 
whereby the people had good new ſilver coin re- 
turned them from the Mint. The next point to 
be determined was, whether the new coin, in its 
different denominations, ſhould retain the original 
weight and purity of the old, or the eſtabliſhed 
ſtandard be raiſed in value. Mr. Lowndes, ſecre- 
tary of the Treaſury, who was the chief advo- 
cate for the enhancing method, alleged in favour 


| 


of his ſcheme, That the raiſing the ſtandard would 
prevent the exportation of our coin, as alſo the 
melting of it down; and that thereby people would 
be more induced to bring in their plate and bul- 
lion to the Mint. On the other fide it was argued 
very juſtly, that the common conſent of all nations 
had tixed ſilver at one and the ſame price, or very 
nearly : that the worth of it was relative : that the 
weight and fineneſs, or the quantity of pure ſil- 
ver, and not the bare denomination, were the on- 
ly rules which governed not only foreign nations 
in their exchanges and other dealings with us, but 
alſo our own people in their home-trade ; ſince 
ſix ſhillings and three-pence, for which it was pro- 
poſed a crown- pirce of the new currency ſhould 
paſs, would purchaſe no more of any commodity, 
nor go farther in paying bills of exchange, than 
five ſhillings of our unclipped preſent coin would 
purchaſe, becauſe the latter contained as much 
pure ſilver as the former: that this was clear in 
the caſe of guineas, now at thirty ſhillings, all com- 
modities being raiſed in price in proportion to the 
ſaid price of guineas : that an ounce of ſilver was 
not even at preſent worth ſix ſhillings and three 
pence of our good coin, but only of the diminiſh- 
ed or clipped money, ſince one ounce of ſilver 
could not be worth more than another ounce of 
the ſame fineneſs ; and with five ſhillings and two- 
pence per ounce of the new milled money they 
could buy as much bullion as they pleaſed : that 
with reſpect to the before-named argument, that 
the raiſing the denomination would keep our ſil- 
ver at home, it is of no weight, ſince nothing can 
keep or bring in money but our getting the ba- 
lance of trade in our favour : for it we take more 
goods from foreign parts than they take from us; 
the balance muſt be paid them in our money, or 
in bullion, which 1s all one : that with regard to 
our home concerns in particular, there are many 
objections againſt raiſing the ſtandard. Firſt, All 
poor labourers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, would there- 
by be defrauded of part of their juſt wages, as 
would alſo creditors of part of their juſt debts, and 
the landlord of part of his rent, or elſe great con- 
fuſion and diſpute would ariſe about theſe matters. 
Theſe arguments were moſt judiciouſly and clearly 
handled, and the truth of them demonſtrated by 
the great Mr. Locke, in his excellent Treatiſe on 
Coin, which he publiſhed at this time, in anſwer 
to Mr. Lowndes's Eſſay for the Amendment of the 
Silver Coin. | 

In concluſion, the arguments of the philoſopher 
were deemed more convincing than thoſe of the 
projector ; and the commons reſolved that the eſta- 
bliſhed ſtandard ſhould be preſerved, with regard 
to weight and fineneſs; and that the loſs ariſing 
from calling in the old money, which was calcu- 


lated at two millions ſterling (though it afterwards 


® By this act it is decreed, That perſons indicted for high- 
treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould be ſupplied with a 
copy of the indictment five days before the indictment, and in- 


dulged with two counſellors to plead in their defence: that no 


perſon ſhould be indicted but upon the oaths of two lawful 
witneſſes ſwearing to the ſame overt- act, or at leaſt to different 
acts of the ſame treaſon : that in two or more treaſons of divers 
kinds, alleged in the ſame bill of indictment, one witneſs to 
one, and another witneſs to another, ſhould not be deemed two 
witneſſes : that no perſon ſhould be proſecuted for any ſuch 
crime, unleſs the indictment was found within three years af- 
ter the offence was committed; except in caſe of a deſign or 
attempt to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king, which ſhould not be 


ſubje& to this limitation : that perſons indifted for treaſon, or 
miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould be furniſhed with copies of the 
pannel of jurors, two days at leaſt before their trial; and 
ſhould have the ſame proceſs to compel their witneſs to ap- 
pear, which is uſually granted to witneſſes againſt them: that 
no evidence ſhould be admitted of any overt- act not expreſsly 
laid in the indictment: and that this act ſhall not extend to 
any impeachment, or other proceedings in poo 3 nor to 
any ĩndictment for counterfeiting his majeſty's coin, his great - 
ſeal, privy- ſeal, ſign- manual, or fignef. Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons, iii. 3. Stat. 7 & 8 W. III. 
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64 
turned out to be near two millions and an half) 
ſhould be borne by the public, and a fund ſettled 


for ſupplying the deficiency : accordingly, on the 


31ſt of December the commons reſolved to raiſe 
one million two hundred thouland pounds by a 
duty on houſes or windows, for ſupplying the de- 
ficiency of the clipped money. A proclamation 
was allo iſſued, at the inſtance of the houſe, for 
calling in the clipped money by degrees, which 
occaſioned inexpreſſible confuſion, the receivers 
refuſing to take it for what it was coined, on pre- 
tence of its being clipped too near, or its being ot 
bad alloy, &c. Whereupon the commons reſolv- 
ed, That the recompence for ſupplying the de- 
ficiency of the clipped money ſhould extend to all 
clipped money that was ſilver, though of a coarſer 
alloy than the ſtandard; and that the collectors and 
receivers of taxes ſhould receive all ſuch: that a 
reward of five per cent. ſhould be given to ſuch 
perſons as brought in milled or unclipped money: 
that three · pence per ounce ſhould be given for all 
wrought plate brought in to the Mint, above the 
value; and that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed 
in every county to pay and diſtribute the milled 
and broad unclipped money, and the new coined 
money, and to receive the clipped money.“ Theſe 
reſolutions were fermed into a bill, with a clauſe to 

rohibit the melting down and exportation of our 
coin and bullion, and to prohibit the uſe of plate 
in public houſes : which article proved the beſt 
expedient to ſupply the mints with bullion, there 
being at this time ſcarce any public houſe in Eng- 
land that had not ſilver tankards, and other uten- 
fils of the ſame metal; which the owners choſe ra- 
ther to carry to the Mint and turn into ready mo- 
ney, than keep ſo much uſeleſs and dead filver at 
home. Means were alſo uſed for gradually re- 
ducing the price of guineas to near their juſt value 

in ſilver in foreign parts, the parliament with great 
judgment directing the manner of gradually lower- 
ing them, viz. from thirty ſhillings to twenty-nine 
ſhillings, twenty-eight ſhillings, twenty-five ſnil- 
lings, and laſtly to twenty-two ſhillings, whereby 
very little loſs accrued to individuals. 

Thus in about a year's time, or a little more, 
our ſilver coin came forth from the Mint, the fineſt 
and moſt beautiful of any in Europe: and although 
many inconveniencies happened in trade till this 
recoinage was completed, yet in the end it aſto- 
niſhed and confounded all the enemies of this king- 
dom both at home and abroad, and procured great 
credit to Mr. Montagu (afterwards lord Halifax) 
who then had the chief management of the Trea- 


ſury. | 
It was on this occaſion that Mr. Montagu firſt 


ſet on foot a new circulating paper-credit, by iſ- 
ſuing bills from the Exchequer, at the ſame time 
contracting (as has ever ſince been done) for their 
being circulated for ready money on demand : and 
as many of theſe firſt exchequer-bills were for ſums 
ſo low as five pounds and ten pounds, they were 
of ſingular uſe during the great ſcarcity of ſilver 
occalioned by the re-coinage, as they were taken 
at the Exchequer for all payments of the revenue; 
and as, when re- iſſued, they were then allowed 
ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings per cent. intereſt, 
they ſoon aroſe, from a ſmall diſcount, to be bet- 
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ter than par. Theſe have ſince been iſſued year- 
ly; and the Bank of England has conſtantly, for 
many years paſt, been the contractor for their cir- 
culation at a certain premium; for which end the 
ſaid Bank takes annual ſubſcriptions for enabling 
it to circulate them. This famous re-coinage was 
performed at London, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
York, and Norwich “. 

While the parliament thus manifeſted their attach- 
menc to the preſent government, they likewiſe re- 
ſolved to ſupport the liberties of the ſubject. The 
king had a particular regard for the earl of Port- 
land (Mynheer Bentinck) who had been a faithful 
ſervant to him, and had accompanied him from 
Holland at his coming to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of theſe realms. To this nobleman he had 
lately made a grant of ſome lordſhips in the county 
of Denbigh, including part of the antient demefnes 
of the principality oft Wales. The vaſſals and te- 
nants of theſe lordſhips preſented a petition to the 
parliament, remonſtrating againſt the legality of 
the grant, and inſiſting on the right which they 
had always enjoyed, of holding ſolely of the prince 
of Wales. Thecommons took the affair into con- 
ſideration; and finding the objections advanced by 
the petitioners to be well founded, addreſſed the 
king to recal his grant. His majeſty was not a 
little piqued at this addreſs, which feemed to re- 
flect on his conduct. He promiſed however to re- 
cal his grant, and ſaid he would find ſome other 
waw of ſhewing his favour to the earl of Port- 


land +. | 


In this remarkable year, the parliament, gentry, 


and merchants of Scotland, made a very great ef- 
fort (perhaps the greateſt that had ever been made 


by one European nation in the firſt attempt) for 


eſtabliſhing a colony of their own people in Ame- 


rica, and at the fame time a company for trading 
to Africa and Eaſt India, which however proved in 


the end very fatal to Scotland. It was ſaid to have 


been underhand ſet on foot, and encouraged by 
the interlopers in the Engliſh Eaft India trade, who 
finding that both king and parliament inclined to 


favour the company, flattered themſelves with 
hopes, that by encouraging the deſigns of the Scots, 


they might obtain their own particular ends. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that the Scots had 
long lamented their being almoſt the only maritime 
country in Europe without the Mediterranean and 
Baltic Seas, which had no colony nor ſettlement 
out of Europe. This point had more eſpecially 
occupied their thoughts ſince the Reſtoration ; but 
the arbitrary meaſures of king Charles II. and his 
brother the late king James, prevented their carry- 
ing this national concern. Upon the acceſſion of 
king William, they began to think more ſincerely 
about mercantile ſchemes; and in 1693 their par- 
liament paſſed an act for encouraging of foreign 
trade,” by empowering merchants to enter into 
commercial ſocieties, more eſpecially for trading to 
Aſia, Africa, and America. And in this year, 
1695, in the parliament of which we have already 
made mention, thay obtained a royal charter, in- 
corporating a company to trade to thoſe parts. 

It ſeems the king had, as uſual, empowered his 


commiſſioner (then the marquis of Tweddale) to 


promiſe his aſſent to any bill for the encourage - 


* 
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ment of trade, provided it did not interfere with 
the commerce of England. The commiſſioner, 
not properly regarding this reſtriction, gave his al- 
ſent to an act for eſtabliſhing a company trading to 
the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, empowering them to plant 
colonies, build cities, towns, or forts, 1n places unin- 
habited, or in others, with the conſent of the na- 
tives, veſting them with an excluſive right, and 
an exemption for twenty-one years from all duties 
and impoſitions. This act was likewiſe confirmed 
by letters · patent under the great ſeal, without any 
further warrant from the crown. It had been 
framed by Mr. William Paterſon, the projector of 
the Bank of England and of the new Orphans 
Fund. He had lived ſome years in America, as 
well as in ſundry other foreign parts, and had en- 
tered far into ſpeculations relating to commerce 
and colonies. This gentleman had thought of a 
lace called Darien, very near the Iſthmus which 
Joins North and South America, uninhabired 
by any European people, and where his coun- 
men the Scots might make a good ſettlement ; 

as alſo another oppoſite to it on the ſouth fide of 


the Iſthmus, near Panama, whereby he propoſed 
that a trade might be carried on both to the Eaſt 


and Welt Indies. 

No ſooner was the company erected in virtue of 
the royal patent obtained, than Mr. Paterſon and 
his friends in England had influence enough to get 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ſubſcribed 
in nine days time. Soon after three hundred thou- 
ſand nds more was ſubſcribed in Scotland, the 
whole capital being at firſt deſigned to be bur fix 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling: but fearing 
that the Engliſh ſubſcribers would be ſoon obliged 
to withdraw their ſubſcriptions, Mr. Paterſon and 
his aſſociates went to Amſterdam, where they at 
firſt met with good encouragement, till the Dutch 
magiſtrates, apprehending that this new company 
might do great prejudice both to their Eaſt and 
Weſt India companies, entirely fruſtrated their ſub- 
ſcriptions there. Their next attempt was at Ham- 
burgh, where they were very cordially received, 
and the ſubſcription was preſeatly filled. Thus far 
the company's wiſhes ſucceeded, and they began 
with all expedition to build and purchaſe ſhips of 
great burthen, both at Amſterdam and Hamburgh, 
when ſuddenly this fine proſpect was overclouded, 
by the alarm taken by both the Engliſh houſes of 
parliament, who appointed a committee to enquire 
into the act which had lately paſſed in Scotland, 
for erecting a company trading to Africa and the 
Eaſt Indies. After a full and impartial examina- 
tion of all the particulars relating to this act, the 
committee made its report, when the two houſes 
preſented an addreſs to his majeſty on the twenty- 
fifth of December, againft the great advantages 
which he had conſented to be granted to this com- 
peny, © whereby (ſay they) a great part of the 
ſtock and ſhipping of England will be carried into 
Scotland, where there will be a free port for all 
Eaſt India commodities; and that conſequently the 
ſeveral places of Europe, till now furniſhed from 


England, would be furniſhed much cheaper from | 


thence. The ſaid Eaſt India merchandize will be 
allo run into England by the Scots, to the unſpeak- 
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able prejudice of the trade and navigation of Eng- 
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land, and of your majeſty's cuſtoms. And that if 
the Scots be ſullered to ſettle plantations in Ame- 
rica, our commerce in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, 
ſkins, maſts, &c. will be utterly loſt:“ with much 
more to the fame effect“. To this addreſs the 
king returned for anſwer, © That he had been ill 
ſerved in Scotland; but he hoped ſome remedies 
might be found to prevent the inconveniencies 
which might ariſe from this act.“ Soon after bis 
majeſty turned out both the ſecretaries of ſtate for 
Scotland and the marquis of Tweddale, and great 
changes were made in the miniſtry of that king- 
dom: the jord Murray, ſon of the marquis of 
Athol, was made ſecretary of ſtate. 

The commons afterwards came to a reſolution, 
on the twenty-fixth of January, 1696, That the 
directors of the company of Scotland trading to 
Africa and the Indies, adminiſtring and taking 
here in this kingdom an oath De Fideli, and un- 
der colour of a Scottiſh act of parliament ftiling 
themſelves a company, and acting as ſuch, and 
raiſing money in this Kingdom for carrying on the 
ſaid trade, were guilty of a high crime and miſ- 
demeanor ; and that the lord Belhaven, William 
Paterſon the projector, James Bateman, and the 
reſt of the directors, who were reſident in Eng- 
land, ſhould be impeached :” but while the im- 
peachments were drawing up, Roderic Mackenzie, 
who had been the chief informer againſt the com- 
pany, began to retract his evidence, and was or- 
dered into cuſtody ; but he made his eſcape, and 
could never be retaken, though the king iſſued a 
proclamation for that purpoſe. The Scots how- 
ever proceeded in their project of making ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies, and actually ſettled a 
colony a year or two afterwards at Daricn. But of 
this affair I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more par- 
ticularly hereafter. ; 

Towards the end of the year 1695, John So- 
bieſki king of Poland, who, at the initance of his 
queen, a daughter of France, had hitherto refuſed 
to acknowlege king William's title to the crown of 
theſe realms, now conſented to recognize him as 
king of Great Britain; as did alſo about the ſame 
time the republic of Venice. His majeſty, ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the throne, communicated 
the ſame to the ſenate in a very handſome letter, 
which they took no notice of, but recalled Sarotti, 
who reſided as their ſecretary at London. About 
this time, however, they wrote an anſwer to it, and 
put it into the hands of ſignor Alexander Zeno, 
their ambaſſador at Vienna, to be by him deliver- 
ed to lord Lexington, his majeſty's envoy-extraor- 
dinary at the imperial court, who received it with 


marks of eſteem and ſatisfaction; and then the ſe- 


nate proceeding to the choice of their ambaſſadors- 
extraordinary, the ſignors Lorenzo Soranzo and 
Gerolamo Venier were pitched upon, who made 
a very ſplendid public entry in the ſpring of the 
year 1696, and were received in a magnificent: 
manner by the king, notwithſtanding the compli- 
ment came ſo much after time. 

The year 1696 opened with the diſcovery of a 
plot for aſſaſſinating.. king William and invading 
the kingdom, in order to reſtore the late king 


— 
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James. The French king was by this time grown 
heartily weary of the war, after having in a man- 
ner ruined and depopulated his country. How- 
ever, before he put a period to his military ope- 
rations, he determined to make one grand effort 
to reſtore his good friend and ally James, in con- 
cert with the Jacobites here, whoſe ſpirits were 
greatly elated by the death of queen Mary ; the 
deceaſe of whom, they imagined, had conſiderably 
weakened the intereſt of her royal conſort. The 
ſcheme of an invaſion, and the deſign of taking off 
the king, were as early as the beginning of Febru- 
ary this year publicly talked of in France; and 
that court had drawn down an army towards Dun- 
kirk and Calais, ſo that nothing ſeemed wanting 
but the winds and weather to put them in action. 
On the eighteenth of February king James took 
poſt for Calais, when the troops, artillery, and 
ſtores, were ordered to be put on board the proper 
veſſels, then lying ready, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, while news of the ſucceſs of the aſſaſſina- 
tion was with great impatience expected from Eng- 
land, in order to ſet fail. The duke of Wirtem- 
berg, on news of theſe preparations, and the re- 
ports current at that time, diſpatched an aid de 
camp for England, to give king William notice of 
what was on foot. The prince of Vaudemont, 
who was then at Bruſſels with the elector of Bava- 
ria, alſo diſpatched expreſſes to the ſame purport. 
The duke of Wirtemberg's meſſenger came firſt to 
England, and acquainted his majeſty that the duke 
had ſtopped all the ſhips in the harbour and canal 
of Oſtend, as well as that of Bruſſels, in order to 
tranſport forces over for his ſervice. The ſtates of 
Holland made the like preparations at Sas Van 
Ghent: but notwirhſtanding all the expedition 
uſed by-the duke of Wirtemberg, the king had 
ſome time before received certain intimation, not 
only of the invaſion, but alſo of the conſpiracy 

againſt his perſon. The earl of eng lord 

. ſon to the marquis of Powis, ſir John 

Fenwick, ſir John Friend, captain Charnock, cap- 

tain Porter, and one Mr. Goodman, appear to have 

been the principal perſons concerned in this infa- 

mous deſign, which, from the chief and moſt bloody 

circumſtance of ir, obtained the name of The Aſ- 

ſaſſination Plot. The duke of Berwick had come 

privately over-to England in the beginning of Fe- 

bruary, in order to haſten the preparations of the 

conſpirators, whom he aſſured of king James's be- 
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a private commiſſion from king James; in virtue 
of which the reſt of the party here were implicitly 
to obey his orders. This man took upon himſcif 
the taſk of murdering the king, with the aſſiſtance 
of forty horſemen, cach of the conſpirators being 
to furniſh their quota. Various methods were at 
firſt propoſed for effecting this purpole ; but at 
length it was reſolved to attack his majeſty on his 
return from Richmond, where he ulually hunted 
on a Saturday; and the place pitched upon was a 
lane between Brentford and Turnham-Green : and 
indeed one more likely to do their buſinels could 
not have been found out; for his majeſty very 
often returning late from the chace, uſually croſſed 
the water at Queen's-ferry with a few of his guards, 
without coming out of his coach ; and as he land- 
ed on the Middleſex ſide of the water, the coach 
drove on without waiting for the reſt of the guards, 
who could not croſs till the boat returned to the 
Surry fide again to bring them over; ſo that the 
king muſt have unavoidably fallen into the hands of 
his murderers, before the reſt of his guards could 
have come up to his aſſiſtance. | 

Nor was the time and place more artfully con- 
trived than the diſpoſition of their men; for hav- 
ing ſecured ſeveral places in Brentford, T'urnham- 
Green, and other houſes thereabouts, to ſet up 
their horſes till the king's return from hunting, 
one of the conſpirators was ordered to wait at the 
ferry till the guards appeared in fight on the Surry 
ſide of the water, and then to give ſpeedy notice 
to the reſt, to be ready at their reſpective poſts 
while the king was croſſing over. For this end 
they were divided into three parties, who were to 
make their approaches by three different ways, one 
from Turnham-Green, anbther from the lane that 
leads to the Thames, and a third from a road that 
goes round Brentford. One of theſe parties was 
to attack the king's guards in front, another in the 
rear,- whilſt ten or twelve of the moſt bloody and 
refolute were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, by firing 
their blunderbuſſes at him through the coach-win- 
dows. It was alſo agreed, that when the bloody 
purpoſe was accompliſhed, the conſpirators ſhould 
keep in a body till they had got beyond Hammer- 
ſmith, then to divide in ſmall parties of three or 
four, and make the beſt of their way to Lon- 
don, and from thence to Dover, where the ſud- 
den landing of the French might ſecure them 
from the rage of the multitude, and the hand of 


ing ready to make a deſcent with twenty-two thou- | juſtice. Horſes were now the only neceſſaries 


fand French forces; and diſtributed commiſſions, 
and gave directions for procuring men, arms, and 
horſes, to join him at his arrival. There were va- 
rious rumours about the nature of theſe commil- 
fions; ſome ſaid it was only to levy war againſt 
the prince of Orange, and all his adherents; and that 
king James was in no way privy to the murdering 
part of the ſcheme. We ſhall not take upon us to 
decide this point, but ſhall relate the moſt remark- 
able circumſtances of this affair from the beſt au- 
thorities. 

It appears then that the conſpirators, who were 
ſeveral in number, beſides thoſe already mention- 
ed, had held ſeveral meetings, in order to concert 
the proper meaſures for executing their helliſh pur- 
poſe. One fir George Barclay, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of undaunted courage, cloſe, cauti- 
ous, and circumſpect, but a furious bigot to the 
church of Rome, had come over in January with 


wanting; and fir George Barclay, complaining that 
the money he had brought over with him was fo 


far exhauſted that he could not out of the remain - 


der provide ſo great a number as forty, they all 
agreed that he ſhould find but half, and fir Wil- 
liam Perkins, Porter, and Charnock, were to pro- 

vide the reſt. | 
Saturday the fifteenth of February was the day 
appointed to murder the king ; and the leaders 
having quartered the aſſaſſins in ſeveral parts of 
the town to avoid ſuſpicion, lay cloſe and ſtill, ex- 
pecting notice from the ſcouts of the king's being 
gone to Richmond; but it happened, his majeſty 
not being very well, did not go abroad that day; 
upon which the aſſaſſins were ſtruck with diſmay, 
fearing a diſcovery; but finding all quiet, they 
met and took further meaſures, appointing to be 
in readineſs the Saturday following; but as they 
were ſetting out they had notice from _— and 
Cham- 
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Chambers, two of their accomplices, that the 


uards were all come back in a foam, and that 
chere was a muttering among the people that 
a horrid plot was diſcovered. This unexpected 
news put the conſpirators into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, as really believing they were now detected, 
and accordingly, through a miraculous providence, 
it proved true; whereupon they diſperſed, and gave 
over their defign. . 

It ſeems that one Pendergraſs being made ac- 
quainted with the whole plot, a day before it was 
to have been put in execution, by captain Porter 
his intimate friend, and ſollicited to be one of 
their number, ſeemingly complied; but being 
ſtruck with the blackneſs and barbarity of the act, 
he went to the earl of Portland on Friday the four- 
teenth of February, and diſcovered to him all the 
ſcb·· ne, intreating to be introduced to the king. 
After a little time he waited on his majeſty in his 
cloſet, when he fully made known all the particu- 
lars he knew of this horrid conſpiracy; and after 
much preſſing on the part of the king, who pro- 
miſed him he ſhould not be produced as an evi- 
dence without his own conſent, he gave in a liſt of 
the aſſaſſins. Pendergraſs's relation was confirm- 
ed the next day by one de la Rue, a Frenchman, 
one of the conſpirators, who knew nothing of any 
diſcovery being made of the matter before. 

The king having received a full account of the 
intended inſurrection and invaſion, with the deſign 
upon his perſon, a proclamation was forthwith 
iflued for apprehending the conſpirators. Barclay 
abſconded, and could never be found ; but moſt 
of the other conſpirators were ſecured. Admiral 
Ruſſel was immediately diſpatched down to Chat- 
ham to haſten the fleet out to ſea, and the rendez- 
vous was appointed in the Downs, where all the 
men of war then in the ſea-ports were ordered 
to ſail and join the admiral, which was done with 
ſuch amazing expedition, that in a few days time 
he had a fleet of at leaſt fifty fail with him, with 
which he ſtood over to the French coaſt; and the 
enemy, confounded at his appearance, retired into 
their harbours with the utmoſt precipitation; while 
James, perceiving that his * was defeated, re- 
turned overwhelmed with deſpair to his court at 
St. Germains, where he paſſed the reſt of his days, 
living on Lewis's bounty, and a penſion of ſeven- 
ty thouſand francs, or about three thouſand pounds 
per annum, which it is ſaid he was mean-ſpirited 
enough' to receive as a legacy of his daughter Mary, 
who had certainly been inſtrumental in dethroning 
him. He died at St. Germains in 1700. Some Iriſh 
Jeſuits pretended to aſſert that miracles were per- 
formed at his tomb: they even carried the farce fo 
far, as to pretend that his relics cured the biſhop 
of Autun of a fiſtula.” 

«© We have few examples in hiſtory, ſays M. 
de Voltaire (in his Life of Lewis XIV.) of a fa- 
mily for ſo long a time unfortunate. The firſt of 
the kings of Scotland, his anceſtors, who bore the 
name of James, after having been detained for 
eighteen years a priſoner in England, was murder- 
ed, together with his queen *, by his own ſub- 
jets. James II. the ſon of this prince, was killed 
in battle againit che Engliſh, at nineteen years of 
age T. James III. after being impriſoned by his 
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own ſubjects, was ſlain by the rebels in fight. 
James IV. fell in a battle which he loſt. Mary 
Stuart, his grand-daughter, after being driven 
from her throne, and forced to take refuge in Eng- 
land, where ſhe languiſhed eighteen years in priſon, 
was at length condemned to die by Engliſh judges, 
and loſt her head on a ſcaffold. Charles I. grand- 
ſon to this Mary, and king of England and Scotland, 
was ſold by the Scots, ſentenced to death by the Eng- 
liſh, and executed publicly asatraitor. His ſon James 
was driven from three kingdoms, and, to crown the 
misfortunes of the family, even the birth of his ſon 
was diſputed. This fon, by the efforts he made to 
recover the throne of his fathers, brought many of 
his friends to an untimely end; [and of late days we 
have ſeen Charles-Edward, his eldeſt ſon, making 
the ſame attempts, and with the like or ſtill more 
fatal conſequences, both to himſelf and his adhe- 
rents, and ſuffering calamities almoſt beyond the 
reach of credit]. If any thing can juſtify thoſe 
who believe in an unavoidable fatality, it muſt be 
the continued ſeries of misfortunes which have be- 
fel the family of the Stuarts for upwards of three 
hundred years.” 

Several of the conſpirators being now taken up, 
and full diſcoveries made of their deſigns, king 
William went to the houſe of peers on the twenty- 
fourth of February, and, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
acquainted them with the conſpiracy and intended 
invaſion. Upon which they, in a very affection- 
ate and loyal addreſs, congratulated him on the 
eſcape of his royal perſon from the deſigns of his 
enemies, declaring. their abhorrence of ſuch vil- 
lainous and traitorous attempts, and ſolemnly pro- 
miſing to ſtand by and aſſiſt his majeſty, and de- 
fend his royal perſon againſt all his enemies, open 
and private; and if he ſhould come by a violent 
death, to revenge it upon the papiſts. They like- - 
wiſe drew up an aſſociation to the ſame purpoſe, 
which was ſigned by all the members of the houſe, 
wherein they declare king William their rightful 
and lawful king, mutually engaged to ſtand by each 
other in his defence againſt king James, &c. &c. 
From the parliament the aſſociation was carried 
over the whole kingdom, and was ſigned by all 
ſorts of people. The biſhops drew up a particular 
form, much in the ſame ſpirit, which was ſubſcrib- 
ed by the greateſt part of the clergy. The com- 
mons alſo brought in a bill for the fitting and con- 
tinuing of the parliament, if the king ſhould hap- 
pen to die, till the next heir in ſucceſſion ſhould 
come to diſſolve it: and that commiſſions ſhould 
continue in force till the further pleaſure of the 
ſucceſſor was ſignified. A pardon was alſo offered 
to ſuch as were knowing of the conſpiracy, who 
would come in and make any farther diſcovery : 
and a bill likewiſe paſſed both houſes, importing, 
that ſuch as refuſed to take the oaths to his maje- 
ſty, ſhould be ſubject to the forfeitures and penal- 
ties of popiſh reculants : that ſevere penalties ſhould 
be inflicted on thoſe who, by words or writing, 
ſhould affirm that King William was not the right- 
ful and lawful ſovereign of thele realms ; or that 
the late king James, or the pretended prince of 
Wales, or any other perſon than thole named in 
the Act of Succeſſion, had any right to the crown 


Jof theſe Kingdoms : that no perſon who refuſed to 


* His wiſe was wounded, but recovered. 


9 James II. was killed by accident at Roxburgh. 
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ſubſcribe the aſſociation, ſhould be capable of 
holding a ſeat in parliament, or any other office 
or polt of truſt, whether civil or military; and 
that the ſame penalties ſhould be inflicted on thoſe 
wt came out of France as thoſe who went thit- 
ther . The king was highly ple:ſ:d with thoſe 
marks of duty and affection from his parliament, 
and returned them thanks for the ſame. While 
thoſe matters were paſting, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg brought over to England twenty battalions 
from the confederate army for the aſſiſtance of 
king William, but happily all danger was over be- 
fore he arrived. 

The king coming to the houſe on the ſeventh 
of March, gave the royal aſſent to a bill for ſul- 
pending the Habeas Corpus act, and empowering 

is majcſty to apprehend and detain ſuch per- 
ſons as were conſpiring againſt his government, 
with three other acts. And three or four days at- 
terwards, viz. on -the eleventh of March, Robert 
Charnock, Edward King, and Thomas Keys, three 
of the conſpirators, were brought from Newgate 
to their trials at the Old Bailey upon a ſpecial com- 
miſſion ; when, having been indulged by the court 
with all the liberty they could defire to make their 
defence, they were, upon full and plain evidence, | 
found guilty of high-treaſon, for conſpiring the 
death of the king ; and ſentence paſſing on them, 
they were drawn to Tyburn on the eighteenth of 


March, and there hanged and quartered. Char- | 


nock and King daringly confeſſed the fact in the 
paper they delivered at the gallows, and Keys did 
not deny it. | 

On the tweaty-third of March fir John Friend, 
a brewer in the Minories, was brought to his trial, 
being charged with levying horſe to join the ene- 
my upon their landing; and having conſulted 
with divers ether perfons about it, he was in ſome 
ferwardneſs towards the execution. Sir William 
Perkins, who was formerly one of the ſix clerks in 
Chancery, was alſo tried for high-treaſon in levying 
war, &c. it being proved, amongſt other things, 
that a great quantity of arms for that purpoſe were 
found in a garden of his country-houſe, where he 
had cauſed them to be buried upon the diſcovery. 
For this they both received ſentence, and were 
drawn to Tyburn, and there hanged and quarter- 
ed on the third of April. At the place of execu- 
tion Mr. Collier, Mr. S1att, and Mr. Cook, three 
nonjuring clergymen, gave them the abſolution 
of the church, and then accompanied the ceremony 
witk a ſolemn impoſition of hands. The govern- 
ment, as may eaſily be imagined, was highly of- 
fended at this inſult ; nor was it ſuffered to paſs 
unnoticed; Mr. Cook and Mr. Snatt were commit- 
ted to Newgate, and an indictment was preferred 
againſt them in the King's-Bench on the cighth of 
April, but not proceeded upon. 
On the twenty-firſt day of April, Rookwood, 
Lowick, and Cranborne, three of the other con- 
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ſpirators, were brought to the bar of the King's 
Bench, and were the firſt who had the benefit of 
the act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion for regulating 
trials in caſes of high-creafon, which allowed coun- 
cil, a copy of the indictment, and of the jury im- 
pannelled : but not all theſe aſſiſtances could avail 
them; the evidence againſt them was ſo plain and 
politive, that they were all three found guilty, and 
accordingly condemned as traitors. Mr. Peter 
Cook and captain Knightly were likewiſe brought 
ta their trials: the firſt was convicted; the latter 
pleaded guilty : neither of them however ſuffered 
death; and ſoon after, moſt of the others being 
continued in confinement, the proceſs ended. The 
evidences againſt the conſpirators were, captain 
Porter, Mr, Harris, Blair, De la Rue, Bertram, 
Fiſher, Goodman, Haywood, and. Ewebank, alt 
of them concerned in the deſign of an inſurrectian 
ſome of them in the ſcheme of aſſaſſination. rtn- 
dergraſs likewiſe agreed to give teſtimony, not- 
withſtanding the promiſe he had obtained from 
his majeſty of not obliging him to it againſt his 
will. We muſt not forget that a proclamation was 
iſſued, offering a reward of five hundred pounds 
for apprehending the lord Montgomery and fic 
John Fenwick, ſuſpected to be accomplices in the 
plot. The earl of Ayleſbury had been alrcady ap- 
prehended and committed to the Tower on the like 
ſuſpicion, ; 

The ſeſſion of parliament was foon brought to 
a concluſion. A fund was created, upon which 
the ſum of two millions five hundred and ſixty- four 
thouſand pounds was to be raiſed, which, in che 
opinion of the beſt judges, was neither juſt nor 
prudent. A new bank was propoſed, called the 
Land Bank, becauſe the ſecurities were ta be up- 
on land: this was the main difference between it 
and the Bank of England. This ſcheme, ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been con rived by Dr. Chamberlain, 


Foley and Harley, and was generally thought to 
be a plan of the Tory party to ruin the Bank of 
England. The company of the latter petitioned 
againſt the bill, but without effect; for it paſſed 
through both houſes, and at laſt received the royab 
ſubſcribing to it; and therefore I refer the reader 
to the Statutes, if he deſires to ſee the plan on 
which it was attempted. | | 
On the twenty-ſeventh of April the king came 
to the houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which he thanked the houſes for the 
generous concern they had, ſhewn for his perſon, 
and the zealous attachment they had manifeſted to 
his government; as allo for the large ſupplies they 
had granted him, and defired they would preſerve 
the public peace, and aſſiſt the lords juitices while 
he was abroad: and then, his majeſty having given 
his royal aſſent to ſeveral acts, the parliament. was 


prorogued to the ſixteenth of June Þ. 
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proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 21, &c. 

+ Befides the laws already mentioned, an act was paſſed 
this ſeſſion for voiding all elections, at which the elected had 
been at any expence in Meat, drink, or money, to procure 
votes. From the preſent ſcandalous 2 which reſlects 
equal diſhonour upon the electors and elected, one would ima- 
gine that this law had been formally repealed, Another act 
was paſſed againſt unlawful and double returus. A third for 
the more ealy recovery of ſmall tythes. A fourth to prevent 


3 


marriages without licence or bans ; impoſing a fine of one 
hundred pounds upon the minifter, and ten pounds upon the 
bridegroam. A fifth, enabling the inhabitants of Wales to 
diſpoſe of all their perional eftates as they ſhould think. fit. 


This law was intended to aboliſh an ancient cuſtom which pre- 


vailed in that country, by which the widow and younger chil- 
dren claim a ſhare of the effects, commonly called their rea» 


ſonable part, though the effects had been otherwiſe diſpoſed of 


by will or deed, See ſtat. 8. W. III. 
ben x The 


the famous man-midwife, was chiefly managed by 


aſſent : but this Bank came to nothing, nobody 
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The parliament being up, his majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to appoint the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
lord-keeper Somers, and five other great officers of 
ſtate, lords juſtices for governing the kingdom in 
his abſence. The ſame day he created fir John 
Lowther, baronet, Baron Lowther and Viſcount 
Lonſdale; and fir John Thompſon, baronet, was 
created Baron Haverſham. On the fifth of May 
the king embarked for Holland, and arrived ar 
the Hague on the ſeventh, where I ſhall leave him 
till I relate ſome other occurrences that happened 
while the parliament was fitting. 

Admiral Ruſſel, as we have ſaid, going upon 
the French coaſt, battered many of their ſhips and 
tranſports that lay in the harbours ready for invad- 
ing this country; and the reſt ran ſo cloſe in ſhore, 
that finding it impoſſible to burn them, he deter- 
mined to quit his ſtation and return into Dover 
Road, leaving fir Cloudeſley Shovel to watch the 
motions of the enemy. This ſquadron continued 
cruizing off the French coaſt all the month of 
March, without attempting any thing; but 
towards the end of the month, being reinforced 
with ſeveral Dutch ſhips, fire-ſhips, and bomb-vel- 
ſels, he received orders to undertake the bom- 
bardment of Calais ; in purſuance of which he im- 
mediately came before that town, and made the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for executing his orders. On 
the third of April the bomb-veſſels began firing 
about noon, and continued till the evening, in 
which time above three hundred bombs and car- 
caſſes fell either in the town or among the ſhips in 
that harbour, with ſuch effect as to ſet many houſes 
and veſſels on fire, and did otherwiſe very great 
miſchief : but as moſt of the bomb-veſlels had their 
rigging deſtroyed and their mortars diſmounted, 
the wind too blowing very hard from the ſhore, 
ſir Cloudeſley, baving left a ſquadron to keep in 
the French men of war at Dunkirk, returned into 
the Downs, where he received orders to join the 

rand fleet at Spithead. In the mean while the 

et arrived from Cadiz under fir George Rooke, 
who had, upon occaſion of the firlt diſcovery of 
the plot, orders ſent him, for the better ſecurity of 
the nation, to return home ; and he arrived ſafely 
at Spithead towards the latter end of April. 

The confederates began this campaign with 
burning a vaſt magazine which the enemy had 
laid up for their army at Givet. Notwithſtanding 
this rough beginning, the campaign in Flanders 
proved the moſt pacific of any that had happened 
during the war; andindeed the difficulties that both 
armies had to ſtruggle with were ſuch, that very 
little was to be expected. The French, by keep- 
ing ſuch ſumerous armies on foot, had entirely ex- 


hauſted their country; and it is certain that to- 


wards the cloſe of the preceding year Lewis had 
ſeriouſly thought of making peace; nor is it pro- 
bable that any thing would have retarded his over- 
tures to that end but the proſpect of the invaſion 
of England ſucceeding : but this deſign failing, and 
there being now a very fair view of our being able 
to weather our other inconveniencies, there was no 
room tor nor occaſion of delay. Lewis therefore 
ſent M. de Callieres as his ambaſſador to the States- 
general, tor ſertling ſuch preliminaries as might be 
a ſufficient baſis for a treaty. 1 he Dutch, with 
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for want of money, that though at the head of an 
army greatly ſuperior to the enemy, he found he 
could not avail himſelf of that advantage, liftened 
to the propoſal; and it was agreed to accept the 
mediation of the king of Sweden, which the baron 
Lillenroot his ambaſſador at the Hague had of- 
tered. However, before any treaty was ſet on 
foot, the duke of Savoy made a ſeparate peace 
with France, without the privity of the allies. 

Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, was a prince 
of all others the moſt eaſily perſuaded to break his 
engagements when his intereſt was concerned, 
Lewis XIV. knew this, and omitted no endeavours 
to detach the duke from the grand alliance : he had 
ordered the count de Tefle, atterwards mareſchal 
of France, an amiable and able man, of a genius 
formed for pleaſing, which is the firſt qualifi- 
cation of a negociator, to begin a private treaty 
at Turin; and mareſchal Catinat, „ho was equal- 
ly ſkilled in making peace and war, put the finiſh- 
ing hand to the affair. There did not want two 
ſuch able men to determine the duke of Savoy to 
accept of what was to his advantage: they reſtor- 
ed him his country, gave him a ſum of money, 
and propoſed a marriage between the young duke 
of Burgundy, ſon to the dauphin of France, and 
his daughter. Matters were ſoon agreed between 
them: the duke and Catinat concluded the treaty 
in the month of July at our Lady of Loretto, whi- 
ther they went under pretence of a pilgrimage of 
de votion “. 

The allies in general were highly enraged at 
this perfidious conduct of the duke: his mini- 
ſters indeed attempted to excuſe it, by alleging 
the neceſſity he lay under of preventing his own 
ruin, and that he could not in common prudence 
let ſlip a conjuncture which brought ſuch ſingular. 
and happy advantages to his family. Lord Gal- 
way, our general and miniſter at Turin, was very 
warm in his expoſtulations on this occaſion; and, 
agreeable to William's inſtructions, after having 
condemned the duke's ingratitude, on account of 
the large ſubſidies paid him, and aſſuring him that 
the allies would not come into the neutrality, made 
him an offer of larger ſubſidies, to be paid month- 
ly, if he would recede from the treary : but the 
duke had choſen his fide, and was not to be divert- 
ed from his new engagements : nay, he ſoon after 
exerted a ſtretch of policy, or rather perfidy, nor 
to be paralleled in hiſtory ; for it being une of the 
articles of his treaty with the court of France, that 
if the allies ſhould refuſe to depart the duke's do- 
minions, they ſhould be expelled by the joint arms 
of France and Savoy; and they refuſing this con- 
dition, as allo a neutrality for Italy that was offer- 
ed them, the duke being appointed generaliſſimo 
of the French King, put himſelf at the head of 
Catinat's army of fifty thouſand men, which had 
adyanced into the plains of Turin, and enterin 
the duchy of Milan, laid fiege to Valencia; 65 
that in one campaign he commanded two contend- 
ing armies, Valencia wag reduced to the utmoſt 
extremity, when it was ſaved by the king of Spain's 
agreeing to accept of a neutrality for Italy. Thus 
ended the war in Piedmont, after it had laſted fix 


years. 
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* Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
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70 | 
On the ſeventeenth of June this year died John 
Sobieſki, the martial king of Poland, of an apo- 
plectic fit, in the ſeventieth year of his age, leav- 
ing that elective kingdom in much confuſion, of 
which the French king thought to have made 
great advantage, by getting the prince of Conti, 
of the blood royal of France, choſen in the late 
king's room; and it coſt Lewis vaſt ſums to make 
a party for that purpoſe : but when all was done 
he was diſappointed in his views, and Auguſtus 
elector of Saxony was placed on the throne of Po- 
land, after having changed his religion. 
The campaign in Catalonia and on the Rhine 
was as inconſiderable as that in Flanders: the ad- 
vantage, if any, was on the fide of the allies ; but 
all the armies went into quarters about the begin- 
ning of October. Though our armies did ſo little 
by land, which indeed was chiefly owing to their 
want of pay, the generals being more taken up 
with providing a ſubſiſtence for their troops than 
in military enterprizes, yet our fleet was not alto- 
gether idle by ſea; for beſides the bombardment 
of Calais already mentioned, lord Berkeley, to whom 
the command of the fleet was given this ſummer, 
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greatly inſulted the French coaſts, pillaging and | 


burning a number of villages on the iſlands of 
Grouais, Houat, and Heydic. He alſo took a 
ſhip from Newfoundland, with twenty ſmall veſ- 
ſels, and carried off about one thouſand five hun- 
dred horſes and black cattle. On the fifth of July 
he ſent captain Beckman with a ſquadron of ten 
men of war and bomb-veſlets, to bombard the town 
of St. Martin's in the Iſle of Rhe, who performed 
his commiſſion very exactly, throwing in the ſpace 
of one night two thouſand two hundred and thirty 
bombs and carcaſſes into the place, by which the 
beſt part of the town was burnt down, with all the 
warehouſes and the goods contained- in them, not- 
withſtanding the place was very well fortified, and 
our ſhips had to ſuſtain a very warm fire all the 
time. On the 7th the ſame ſquadron bombarded 
Olonne with the like ſucceſs. After this, the ad- 
miral finding it not conyenient to land on Belleiſle, 
which bad been projected, continued to alarm the 
French coaſt till towards the beginning of Au- 
guſt, when he was under the neceſſity to return to 
Spithead to clean and revictual his ſhips. 

Theſe enterprizes, however inconſiderable the 
French writers affect to repreſent them, were cer- 
tainly of great ſervice, by keeping the maritime 
coaſts of France under perpetual apprehenſion, in- 
ſomuch that the miniſtry of that kingdom were 
obliged to keep ſixty thouſand men continually in 
arms to oppoſe an invaſion, which they expected 
from the Engliſh. In the mean while, rear-admi- 
ral Benbow was with a ſmall ſquadron blocking up 
M. Du Bart, the French admiral, in Dunkirk ; but 
that bold adventurer found means to eſcape in a 


fog; and ſailing to the Baltic, fell in with a large | 


fleet of Dutch merchant ſhips, under convoy of {ix 
or ſeven frigates. Theſe he rook, together with a 

at number of the trading veſſels; but in the 
height of this victory the outward-bound Boſton 


fleet appeared in fight, under an eſcort of thirteen | 


men of war, who immediately attacked Du Bart, 
and forced him to. burn four of the frigates 
and thirty-five merchantmen, and make the. beſt 
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| of his way into Dunkirk. Thus ended the naval 
operations of this year, during the whole courſe of 
which we rode inconteſtible maſters of the ſea, 
blocked up the beſt part of the French fleets in 
their harbours, inſulted their coaſts, and protected 
our trade better than it had been known for many 
years paſt *, 

As the diſtreſs of the army abroad was very great 
for want of their pay, occaſioned by the calling in 
and recoining the money, fo was there a fad confuſion 
in England, eſpecially among the labourers and 
meaner ſort of people, who could get little or no 
money for their work, and indeed few could employ 
any workmen : whereupon an order of council was 
iſſued in July this ſummer, that the juſtices of 
peace ſhould frequently meet in their diviſions, to 
conſider of the moſt effectual means to relieve and 
ſubſiſt the poor people till money became more 
plentiful; and another order was ifſued, com- 
manding the attorney-general to proſecute all thoſe. 
who entered into contederacies not to employ any 
perſons in the woollen and other manufactures 
during this ſcarcity of money. Theſe difficulties 
it was that in a manner compelled king William 
to hearken to terms of peace, which he would 
* ſcarcely have done. ; 

hile the king was abroad a parliament 

held in Scotland, — another in Ircland the for- 
mer was opened on the eighth of September by 
the lord Murray, ſecretary of ſtate, lately created 
earl of Tullibardine, and appointed king's commiſ- 
ſioner. The Scots ſeemed to vie with the Engliſh 
in expreſſing their abhorrence of the late intended 
invalion and conſpiracy: the parliament unani- 
mouſly ſigned an aſſociation ſimilar to that of Eng- 
land: they granted a ſupply of one million four 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds for maintain- 
ing their forces by ſea and land; and paſſed an 
act for ſecuring their religion, lives, and liberties, 
in caſe his majeſty ſhould come to an untimely 
death; and they obliged all perſons enjoying pub- 
lic poſts or offices to ſign the affociation ; after 
which they were prorogued +. | 

Lord Capel, lord-deputy of Ireland, dying on 
the thirtieth of May this year, the council, in pur- 


Henry VIII. elected the lord-chancellor Porter to 
be lord-juſtice and chief governor of that kingdom 


The Iriſh —— met at Dublin on the twenty- 
ſeventh of June, when the commons expelled Mr. 
Sanderſon, the only member of their houſe who 
had not figned the Aſſociation. By this time fir 
Charles Porter, lord-chancellor, and the earls of 
Montrath and Drogheda, were by the king's letter 
appointed lords. juſtices of Ireland; and the parlia- 
ment having paſled a bill tranſmitted from Eng- 
land, called, An act for confirming ſeveral out- 
lawries and attainders, as alſo for veſting in his 
majeſty the eſtates of thoſe who were dead in re- 
bellion there or in foreign parts;” and being fearful 
this act might prove prejudicial to the proteſtants, 
they preſented an addreſs to the lords. juſtices, 
<<. beſeeching their excellencies to tranſmit to 
England certain heads of a bill which they had pre- 
| pared, and therewith prefented to their excellen- 


| cies, for ſaving the eſtates, rights, titles, and poſ- 


® Burchet's Memoirs. Colliber. Campbel. 


+ Burnet. 


{eons 


ſuance of an act made in the thirty-third year of 


till his majeſty's further pleaſure ſhould be known. . 
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of proteſtants, 
the lad ut, and they unanimouſly, earneſtly, and 


humbly intreated their excellencies to recommend 
the ſame ſo effrctually to his majeſty, that it might 
be returned to them in order to be paſſed into a 
law.” ; 

Their excellencies hereupon were pleaſed to re- 
turn the following anſwer : ** That they believed 


the whole kingdom was fatisfied that the king de- 


ned nothing more than the good of his proteſ- 
— ſobjects, the orders he had been pleaſed to 
give them being expreſs to that effect; and they 
had reaſon to hope it had been obſerved how ex- 
actly they had followed thoſe orders: that the 
ſhould always continue ſo to do, and in that caſe 
articularly ſhould be very careful to repreſent to 
E majeſty the preſervation of the intereſts of the 
proteſtants, to the end that no one of them might 
ſuffer by that law, which they did believe ſo advan- 
tageous to the proteſtant intereſt in general.” The 
jords juſtices and the parliament agreeing thus 


| well, and the latter having by way of exciſe and 


other means raiſed the money expected from them, 
and having alſo paſſed an act for baniſhing all pa-. 
piſts exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and all 
regulars of the popiſh clergy, out of the kingdom; 
another to confirm the articles of Limeric; and a 
third to prevent proteſtants intermarrying with pa- 
piſts; they were by the lords juſtices ages 
In the mean while, ſir Charles Porter was ſeized 
with a fit of the apoplexy, which carried him off 
inſtantly *. ; 

The winter ſeaſon now advancing, put a con- 
cluſion to all military and naval operations for this 
year; and king William leaving Holland, arrived 
in England on the fourth of October to meet his 
parliament, which after ſeveral prorogations met 
on the twentieth of the ſame month, when his ma- 
jeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne to the following purport: 

He told them, That he thought it a great 
happineſs that this year had paſſed without any 
diſadvantage abroad, or diſorder at home, confi. 
dering the great diſappointments in the funds +, 
and the difficulties that had ariſen in receiving the 
money : that the buſineſs they had before them 
would be attended with great difficulties, as they 
were not only to provide for the next year's ſervice, 
but to make good the vaſt deficiencies of the laſt. 
He obſerved, that overtures of peace had indeed 
been made him, but he ſaid he was certain they 
would not agree with him : that the only way to 

rocure an honourable peace was to treat ſword in 
hand; for this purpoſe he ſaid, the ſupplies for this 
year mult at leaſt be equal to thoſe for the laſt. 
Beſides which, he preſſed them to maintain the 
honour of parliament, by making good the funds 
they had granted. He again put them in mind of 
the civil liſt and the French proteſtants, of mak- 
ing ſome further proviſion for remedying * the 
difficulties relating to the coin, and for the reco- 
very of the national credit }.” 


Ww 16: 14 4 
from being prejudiced by | 


In anſwer to this ſpeech the commons preſented 
an addreſs to his majeſty, wherein they aſſured 
him, that, although this was the eighth year 
they had aſſiſted him with large ſupplies to 
carry on this juſt and neceſſary war, they ſhould 
not be amuſed nor diverted from their firm reſolu- 
tions of obtaining by war a ſafe and honourable 
peace; and concluded with declaring, that they 
would continue to ſupport his —5 againſt all 
enemies, both at home and abroad f.? 

After theſe expreſſions of loyalty they began to 
deliberate upon the three important points which 
the king had recommended to their conſideration 
in his ſpeech, and which indeed ſeemed to demand the 
moſt immediate and ſerious attention; theſe were, 
the farther remedying the bad ſtate of the coin, 
the providing ſupplies for the enſuing ycar, and 
the reſtoring the public credit. 

With regard to the coin, they brought in a bill 
repealing the act for taking off the obligation 
and encouragement of coining guineas, and al- 
lowing the importation and coining of gold in the 
mint 4; for as the currency of guineas was now 
reduced to nearly their real value, the reaſon for 
importing them no longer ſubſiſted, and the act 
which had paſſed for that purpoſe was of conſe- 
quence become unneceſſary. 

They next proceeded to take into conſideration 
the eſtimates and accounts, and voted five millions 
for the ſea and land-ſervice, beſides a ſupply for the 
civil liſt, and new funds for making good the de- 
ficiencies and ſecuring the publi: debts, amount- 
ing to ten or twelye millions C. | j 

he laſt and the moſt difficult point was to re- 
ſtore the public credit, which was at this tima in a 
miſerable condition, owing to the great ſcarcity of 
money, inſomuch that government tallies and de- 
bentures were at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent. 
diſcount, and even bank-bills at twenty per cent. 
diſcount. And as the ſellers of the government ſe- 
curities and bank-notes became very numerous, they 
were in a manner hawked about the Exchange, 
where ſeveral perſons who were poſſeſſed of mo- 
ney, which they had hoarded up as ic was deliver- 
ed from the mint, raiſed vaſt fortunes by buying 
them Bp. This, it is ſaid, gave riſe to the infa- 
mous practice of Stock-jobbing, many buyin 
that had no money to purchaſe, and ſelling flock 
they were not pofleſſed of : a thouſand ſtories were 
framed to raile or lower this kind of ſtock, in or- 
der to purchaſe or ſell to advantage; which traffick 
continued till an effectual ſtop was put to it by an 
act of the laſt ſeſſion. 

Such was the diligence of this parliament, that, 
notwithſtanding the complicated difficulties they 
had to encounter, they contrived a ſcheme for dii- 
charging the debts of the government by a con- 
tinuation of certain duties upon births, marriages, 
windows, the ſubſidy on tonnage and poundage, 
and various other articles, for ten years; and all 
the branches conſticuted a general fund, fince 
known by the name of the General Mortgage. As 


* Life of Will. III. State of Ireland. Cook's Court of 
England. 


+ All the funds for this year proved defective; and the 
land-bank failed, without having produced any other effect 


— 
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the mint was conſtantly employed, fo as to furniſh about eighty 
thouſand pounds a week, yet was not this ſufficient to ſupply 
the circulation, eſpecially as thoſe who received the new mo- 
ney either kept jt up, or diſpoſed of it at an unreaſonable ad- 


than that of injuring the credit of the national bank by its op- | vantage. 


poſition. The loſs of the nation upon the recoinage amounted 
to two millions two hundred thouſand pounds; and though 


t Proceed. Houſe of Comm. iii. 25. 
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72 
the Bank had been found of ſingular ſervice to the 
government, in order to raiſe the credit of it, they 
agreed to increaſe the capital ſtock another million, 
by new ſubſcriptions, and to continue their term to 
the year 1710; and thoſe new ſubſcriptions were 
allowed to be made in tallies and bank-notes; yet, 
as there were good funds now ſettled for paying 
them off, the monied men, who could bear ſtock, 
ran into it, by which means bank-bills and notes 
in a ſhort time roſe to par again, But nothing 
ſupplied the want of caſh at this time better than 
the parliament's authorizing the treaſury to iſſue 
dut near three millions in Exchequer-bills, which 
being allowed in taxes, and circulated by the Bank 
for a moderate premium, contributed greatly to 
reſtore things to their ancient ſtate. In fine, ne- 
ver were more vigorous meaſures taken to ſupport 
the credit of government; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, the weight of the enormous impoſitions laid 
upon the ſubject to create the ſeveral funds for this 
purpoſe, is ſeverely felt at this day. 
Theſe affairs being thus happily ſettled, the at- 
tention of the commons was transferred to the caſe 
of ſir John Fenwick, who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy: this affair was of ſuch a nature 
that it deſerves to be related in a particular man- 
ner. This gentleman had been concealed in Lon- 
don from the time of the diſcovery of the plot till 
the beginning of June this year, when he endea- 
voured to make his eſcape over to France, but was 
taken at Romney, on the coaſt of Kent, before he 
could get on ſhipboard. He had, when taken, 
written a letter to his lady, the daughter of the earl 
of Carliſle, which fell into the government's hands, 
and contained ſuch matter as plainly evidenced him 
ilry : for he appeared thereby ſo far ſenſible of 
g crime and danger, that he could ropoſe no 
other way for the preſent to ſave himſelf, but by 
getting a jury packed that would be obſtinate and 
not bring him in guilty ; or by making friends to 
the king for a pardon, or reprieve at leaſt, to gain 
time. Being brought to town and committed to 
Newgate, 5 conſulting with his friends, and it 
being concluded that none of the ſaid methods 
would avail him, there was another expedient 
pitched upon, which had a more apparent proſpect 
of ſucceſs; this was, to ſet up a counter-plot, by 
accuſing a number of the kipg's beſt friends of 
having been guilty of conſpiring againſt him: it 
was thought this would get his trial (which was to 
have been brought on at common-law), deferred 
till the king's return to England, eſpecially as ſome 
romiſes had been made him, if he would diſcover 
is accomplices. | | : 

Sir John accordingly entered into a treaty with 
the court for turning evidence, and amuſed the 
miniſtry from time to time with one plauſible ſtory 
or other, and at length delivered in a long paper 
of information, wherein he charged the duke of 
Shrewſbury, the earl of Marlborough, the earl of 
Bath, admiral Ruſſe), the lord Godolphin, and 
commiſſary Crawford, with holding a corre ſpond- 
ence with king James: this gave him an opportu- 
nity of having his trial put off for ſome time. In 
the mean time his friends had another game to play, 
"which was to ſeduce the evidences who ſwore the 
treaſon againſt him; theſe were captain Porter and 
Mr. Goodman, and he was ſo fortunate as to 
ſucceed with Goodman, who went over to France; 
but Porter had been a witneſs againſt ſo many of | 
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the conſpirators, that he did not think he ſnould 
be ſafe in France, and having a penſton of three 
hundred pounds a year from king William, he de- 
termined to diſcover thoſe who'had attempted to 
buy him off, tho? they offered him a thouſand pounds 
a year, upon his retiring, and a large ſum of mo- 
ney in hand: he alſo contrived the matter ſo, that 
when a payment of ſix hundred pounds was made 
him by one captain Donalow and one Clancy, in 
behalf of fir John, he had ſome of the king's meſ- 
ſengers in the next room, who ruſhed in and ſeiz- 
ed the two agents, the latter of whom was after- 
wards convicted of tampering with the king's evi- 
dence, condemned to pay a fine of five thouſand 
marks, and to ſtand three times in the pillory, 
which ſentence was executed upon him. However, 
as one witneſs only remained, fir John began to 
think himſelf out ot danger : the lords-juftices did 
not think proper to proceed to his trial, but de- 
ferred the proſecution of him till his majeſty came 
over, when they propoſed to bring the matter be. 
fore the parliament. 

Accordingly, when the ſeſſion began, notwith- 
ſtanding the multiplicity of important affairs in 
which that aſſembly were engaged, the great men 
who had been charged by fir Join Fenwick with 
correſponding with king James, being determined 
to clear their reputations and make the informer 
feel the weight of their reſentment, found means 
to introduce the affair into the houſe. Admiral 
Ruſſel, who was one of the perſons accuſed, 
on the ſixth of November brought the ſeveral pa- 


pers containing the informations of fir John Fen- 


wick into the houſe of commons, and moved that 
they might be read, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying himſelf, The papers being 
read, Fenwick was ordered to be brought before 
the houſe ; who, finding that he gave no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers to the queſtions then put to him, nor 
could ſupport his charge againſt the ſeveral noble 
peers and members of the houſe whom he had 
accuſed in his information, the houſe voted his 
informations falſe and ſcandalous, and ordered a 
bill to be brought in to attaint fir John Fenwick of 
high treaſon ; at the ſecond reading of which, on 
the thirteenth of November, the priſoner, at his 
own requeſt, was heard by his counſel againſt the 
bill. The king's counſel, the ſerjeants Gould and 
Lovell, opened the evidence they had for proving 
the ſuggeſtions of the bill; they were anſwerd by 
fir Thomas Powis and fir Bartholomew Shower, the 
priſoner's counſel, who alleged, that if the others 


would only call in evidence the ſuggeſtions of the 


bill, they were ready to anſwer to that; but if they 
meant to prove fir John guilty of the conſpiracy 
by living witneſſes, they were not prepared for 
that, as they did not know whether they ſhould 
have the liberty of producing any. And being 
thereupon ordered to withdraw, the houſe debated the 
ſame a long time; and, after much conteſtation, it 
was at laſt reſolved, That the counſel, in ma- 
naging evidence againſt fir John Fenwick, be at- 
lowed to produce evidence touching the allega- 
tions of the bill, and of the treaſons for which he 
was indicted,” | 

The houſe reſuming the conſideration of this 
matter on the ſixteenth of November, the king's 
counſel produced their evidence, captain Porter, 
who gave an ample relation of what he knew con- 


cerning lady Fenwick's having practiſed with him 
| about 
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about his evidence; though it was objected by fir 
John's counſel, that what a wife ſaid or did, could 
be no evidence againſt her huſband. Then the 
king's counſel produced the records of Clancy's 
conviction, and ſo proceeded to Goodman's exa- 
mination, taken under the hand of Mr. ſecretary 
Vernon, which they deſired might be read; but 
this was oppoſed by the priſoner's counſel, and the 
houſe entered into a hot debate about it; but at 
length it was carried, that the information fhould 
be read, and that afterwards ſome of the grand-jury 
ſhould give an account upon what evidence they 
found the bill of indictment againſt fir John Fen- 
wick. This was alſo objected to by the counſel, as 
an extraordinary ſtep, The record of the convic- 
tion of Mr. Peter Cook, ſon to fir Miles Cook, at 
whoſe trial Goodman had depoſed againſt fir John 
Fenwick, was alſo read, which was objected to, as 
illegal, by the priſoner's counſel, who, it muſt be 
confeſſed, appear to have ſaid as much in behalf 
of their clicnt, as the nature of the caſe would ad- 
mit. It was agreed, that the counſel for the pri- 
ſoner might, if they had any witneſſes to examine 
on his behalf, do it that night ; but they having 
nothing but a record to produce, accepted of the 
time offered them till the next day, to make their 
obſervations on the evidence for the king; and 
then they and the priſoner were ordered to with- 
draw. The next day, fir John ſtill declining to 
deal more clearly and candidly in reſpect to his ac- 
cuſations of ſeveral perſons of quality, and his 
counſel having offered all they could in his behalf, 
it was reſolved by the houſe, that Mr. ſecretary 
Vernon ſhould give in his evidence relating to the 
various artifices fir John, or perſons by his direc- 
tion, had made uſe of to put off his trial, and that 
in his and the counſePs preſence on both ſides. 

Here the counſel were diſcharged from their far- 
ther attendance at that time, and the order for 
reading the bill a ſecond time being read, and the 
fame afterwards opened by the ſpeaker, and no 
member riſing to ſpeak, he aſked whether he ſhould 
put the queſtion for committing it ? This brought 
on very long and warm debates on both ſides, about 
the extraordinary method of proceeding, the power 
and juſtice of parliament compared with other in- 
ferior courts of judicature, with ſeveral precedents 
of former bills of attainder, pro and con, with a 
number of other arguments, all reducible to this 
ſingle queſtion, whether fir John Fenwick, who 
was confeſſedly guilty, ſhould be condemned to 
the puniſhment which his crime deſerved, though 
he was protected by the forms of law, two witneſſes 
not being to be found againſt him ; an advantage, 
however, which he had not been able to obtain 
without having recourſe to bribery and corruption ? 
The Whigs ſupported the affirmative, the Tories 
contended for the negative; but, upon the whole, 
the reſult was, that the bill ſhould be committed. 
The bill was read for the third time on the twenty- 
fifth of November, when the conteſt upon the de- 
bate ran as high as ever, the members being no 
leſs divided in their opinions than before; but the 
22 being at length put for paſſing the bill, 
the houſe divided upon it, about eleven at night, 
when it was carried in the affirmative, by one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine voices againſt one hundred 
and fifty - ſix. It was then ſent up to the lords for 
their concurrence, where it met with a great oppo- 
ſition, and the debates were the warmeſt and the 
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longeſt of any that had ever been known; the bill; 
however, paſſed by a majority of ſeven voices only, 
there being ſixty · eight for it, and ſixty - one againſt it. 

The lords who were for the negative, among whom 
were ſeveral of the king's ſervants and counſcllors, 
entered their 2 which they grounded on the 


following reaſons : 

I. Becauſe bills of attainder againſt perſons in 
priſon, and who are therefore liable to be tried by 
common law, are of a dangerous conſequence to 
the lives of the ſubjects, and may tend to the ſub- 
verſion of the laws of the kingdom. 

« Il; Becauſe the evidence of grand-jury men, 
of what was ſworn before them againſt fir John Fen- 
wick, as alſo the evidence of the petty-jury men, 
were admitted here, both which are againſt the 
rules of the law; beſides that they dilagreed in 
their teſtimony. 

« III. Becauſe the information of Goodman in 
writing was received, which by law was not ad- 
mitted; and the priſoner, for want of appearing 
face to face (as is by law required), could not have 
the advantage of croſs examining him : and it did 
not appear by evidence, that fir John Fenwick, or 
any perſon employed by him, had perſuaded Good- 
man to withdraw himſelf; and it would be of very 
dangerous conſequence, that any perſon ſo accuſe 
ſhould be condemned, for by this means a witneſs 
who ſhould be found inſufficient to convict a many 
ſhall have more power to hurt a man by his abſence, 
than if he were produced viva voce againſt him. 

« IV. Becaule if Goodman had appeared againſt 
him, he was infamous in the whole courſe of his 
life, and could not be a good witneſs, eſpecially in 
caſes of blood. g 

« V, Becauſe in this caſe there was but one 
evidence, Porter, and he a very doubtful one. 

« VI. Laſtly, becauſe fir John Fenwick was ſo 
inconſiderable a man, as to the endangering the 
peace of government, that there was no neceſſity 
of proceeding againſt him 1n ſo extraordinary a 
manner.” 

The bill of attainder ſoon after had the royal aſ- 
ſent; as at the ſame time another had to attaint 
ſuch as were concerned in the aſſaſſination plot, 
that had fled from juſtice, and for continuing ſeve- 
ral others of the conſpirators in cuſtody. Sir 
John Fenwick was complimented with the axe, in 
conſideration of his rank and of his alliance with 
the family of Howard, and ſuffered on Tower-hill, on 
the tweaty-eighth of March following, with ſeeming 
compoſure and reſignation. He owned his loyalty 
to king James, and prayed for his reſtoration ; but 
declared himſelf pertely innocent of the aſſaſſina- 
tion of king William, which he juſtly termed a 
moſt villainous project. 

After Fenwick's buſineſs was over, the parlia- 
ment proceeded to enact ſeveral laws for regulat- 
ing the domeſtic economy of the nation, and, 
among others, paſſed an act for the more effectual 
relief of creditors in caſes of eſcape, and for pre- 
venting abuſes in priſons and pretended privileged 
places, It ſeems that, ever ſince the Reforma- 
tion, certain places in and about the city of Lon- 
don, which had been ſanctuaries during the preva- 
lence of the popiſh religion, afforded aſylum to 
debtors, and were become receptacles of deſperate 
perſons, who ſer all law at defiance. One of theſe 
places, called White Friars, was filled with a crew 


of ruffians, who every day committed acts of vio- 
U lence 
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lence and outrage ; but the law was ſo vigorouſly 
put in execution, that they were obliged to aban- 
don the diſtrict, which was ſoon filled with more 
creditable inhabitants. The Mint, in Southwark, 
another of thoſe infamous places, was likewiſe 
cleared of its diſſolute tenants in the ſame man- 
ner. 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion, the com- 
mons entered into an enquiry concerning ſome late 
miſcarriages of the fleet, when fir George Rooke 
was ordered to attend the houſe, to give an account 
why the Toulon ſquadron was ſuffered to get un- 
moleſted into Breſt. That admiral attended ac- 
cordingly, and produced copies both of his jour- 
nal and of the orders he had received from the ad- 
miralty; which being examined, it was ordered 
that fir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould lay before the 
houſe, copies of all ſuch orders as he had received 
in relation to the joining ſir George Rooke : which 
being done, and much time being ſpent in both 
houſes about this affair, it did not appear that ei- 
ther of the admirals had failed in their duty, or 
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each. To this board propoſals are made, by-mer- 
chants and others, for the eaſe, improvement, and en- 
couragement of our commerce, navigation, planta- 
tions, manufactures, fiſheries, &c. for redreſſing 
all grievances and burdens on trade, which are there 
argued between one party and another, and all 


| moſtly heard by council: Britiſh conſuls appointed 


to relide in foreign parts, for the benefit and pro- 
tection of our commerce, receive their inſtructions 
from this board, with whom they are obliged to 
hold a conſtant correſpondence ; as are alſo the 
governors of our American plantations: and reports 
are made to the commiſſioners, from time to time, 
how Britain may be beſt ſupplied with naval ſtores 
from our ſaid colonies ; what new productions may 
be raiſed, or old ones improved, in America. En- 
quiries alſo come before this board for regaining of 
loſt branches of trade, as well as to enlarge thoſe 
we are poſſeſſed of, or ſet new ones on foot ; with 
many other matters too tedious to relate, of which 
the commiſſioners are to make their reports, and 
give their opinions thereon, to the king and privy- 


council. From all which it appears, that this board 


were deſerving that cenſure their enemies attempt- a 
of trade is a moſt excellent inſtitution. 


ed to bring upon them q. 


During this ſeſſion, captain Thomas Vaughan, 
STE of the Royal Clancarty, was tried, 
convicted, and executed, as a traitor, for having 
accepted and acted under commiſſion from the 
French king. 

The Eddyſtone rock, lying off the port of Ply- 
mouth, having been experienced to be very dan- 


In this ſeſſion an act paſſed for the increaſe 
and encouragement of ſeamen, eſtabliſhing a re- 
giſter for thirty thouſand ſailors, to be in readineſs 
at all times, as the preamble ſets forth, for ſupply- 
ing the royal navy, in conſideration of a yearly pre- 
mium or bounty of forty ſhillings each. It enacts, 
That none but ſuch regiſtered ſeamen ſhall be 


capable of preferment to any commiſſion or war- 

rant- offices in the royal navy: they ſhall have a 

double ſhare or dividend for all prizes, more than 
non-regiſtered ſeamen of equal rank; with other 

privileges as in that act ſet forth: and particular- 

ly, they were to have the ſole right, when maim- 

ed or ſuperannuated, of being admitted into the 

newly eſtabliſhed hoſpital for ſeamen at. Green- 

wich; or, if killed in the ſervice, 'their widows 

and children were to have the ſame admiſſion +, KL 
The law for regiſtering ſeamen was unhappily re- 3 
pealed by an act of the ninth year of queen Anne; 4 
and although ſundry ſchemes have ſince been ſet 

on foot for the reviving ſuch a regiſter, yet ſo ma- 

ny objections have been ſtarted, that no law has as 

yet been framed for ſecuring a body of ſeamen in 

readineſs, in caſe of any ſudden emergency, with- 

out having recourſe to the cruel and unconſtitu- 

tional practice of preſſing. 

By another act of this ſeſſion our plantations were 
farther regulated, and the former acts of navigation 
improved 4. By this act, no goods ſhall be im- 
ported or exported to or from any of the Britiſh 
colonies or plantations, in Aſia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, but in ſhips built in England, Ireland, or the 
plantations, and navigated by three-fourths mari- 
ners of the ſaid places, on pain of forfeiture of ſhip 
and goods: nor ſhall it be lawful to land in Scot- 
land or Ireland any merchandize of the growth or 
product of the plantations, unleſs they have been 
firſt landed in England, and paid the duties there: 
and in order to ſubject the great charter colonies 
in America more cloſely to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, it was by this ſame a& provided, that no 


gerous to navigation, ſeveral ſhips having been caſt 
away thereon, the corporation of the Trinity-houſe 
being applied to, they, in this year 1696, began 
a light-houſe thereon, and completed it in three 
years time, great numbers of maſters and owners 
of Engliſh ſhips agreeing, in conſideration thereof, 
to pay one penny per ton outwards, and the like 
inwards; and it proved of very great benefit to 

- ſhipping paſſing that way, till, in the great and dread- 
ful ſtorm in 1703, it was blown down and deſtroy- 
ed. It was again directed to be rebuilt, by an act 
of parliament in the fourth year of queen Anne, 
and the like duty on tonnage of ſhips granted for 
its ſupport to the Trinity-houſe. Yet it has lately 
been once more demoliſhed, by fire; and is again 
reſtored by the like means to its former utility, to 
the great benefit of not only the Britiſh trade and 
navigation, but of the numerous ſhipping of other 
nations paſſing that way. 

Upon the repeated complaints of the merchants 
of England, of their great ſufferings by the French 
men of war and privateers, and of the little regard 
or care that had for many years paſt been taken of 
trade and commerce, king William, deſirous to 
redreſs theſe grievances, did in this year erect a 
new and ſtanding council for commerce and plan- 
tations, in their moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, com- 
monly ſtyled the Lords Commiſſioners for Trade 
and Plantations: one of the firſt appointed to this 
board was the famous John Locke, eſq. before- 
mentioned. This board (which ſtill ſubſiſts) con- 
ſiſts of a firſt lord-commiſſioner, who is uſually a 
peer of the realm, and of ſeven other commiſſioners, 
with a ſalary of one thouſand pounds per annum 


——_— 


— 


alſo deducted out of every ſeaman's wages for the ſupport of 
Greenwich-hoſpital, A 
T Ibid, cap. 22. 


* Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 21. 
Lives of Admirals. 
+ See Stat. 7 & 3 W. III. c. 21. Six-pence per month was 
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charter proprietors of land on the continent o. 
America ſhall ſell or diſpoſe of the ſame to any but 
natural-born ſubjects, without his majeſty's licence 


in council for that purpoſe. 


On the twelfth of December this year his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to nominate the earl of Pembroke 
lord privy-ſeal, the viſcount Villiers, and fir Joſeph 
Williamſon, knight, lately admitted into the privy- | 
council for that purpoſe, to be his majeſty's ple- 
nipotentiaries, to treat with thoſe of the French 
king, touching a general peace; the prelimina- 
ries of which had been ſettled between M. de Cal- 
lieres and the States-general, The eatl of Galway 
and Mr. Methuen were alſo conſtituted lords jul- 
tices of Ireland, and the latter lord-chancellor of 
that kingdom, in the room of fir Charles Porter, 
deceaſed. The earl of Mancheſter was alſo ap- 


2 ambaſſador- extraordinary to the ſtate of 


enice. In February 1697 the earl of Ayleſbury, 
who had been committed on account of the con- 
ſpiracy, was releaſed upon bail ; but this privilege 


Was denied to lord Montgomery, who had been 


impriſoned in Newgate on the ſame account. Much 
about the ſame died lord Berkeley of Stratton, who 
had ſignalized himſelf as a ſea commander. 

The a& above-mentioned, and ſome others of 
leſs note, being ready for the royal aſſent, his ma- 


jeſty came to the houſe of peers on the ſixteenth of 


April (1697) and figned them ; after which he 
cloſed this long ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
thanked his parliament for the large ſupplies they 
had granted him; congratulated them on the ſuc- 
ceſs of their endeavours for reſtoring public ere 
dit; acquainted them with his intention of going 
over to the continent; and begged they would 
carry down into their reſpective counties the ſame 
loyal principles which they had ſo conſpicuouſly 
diſplayed in parliament. 

The earl of Dorſet having reſigned the office 
of lord-chamberlain of the houſhold, his majeſty 
was pleaſed to beſtow it upon the earl of Sunder- 
land, who was at the ſame time ſworn of the privy- 
council, and was now looked upon as the greateſt 
favourite of all the Engliſh miniſters. Sir John 
Somers was alſo conſtituted lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land, and at the ſame time created baron of Eve- 
ſham, in the county of Worceſter. Arnold Van 
Keppel was created earl of Albemarle, On the 
twenty-ſecond of April the king appointed the fol- 
lowing noblemen lords juſtices during his abſence 
namely, the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the lord- 
chancellor Somers; the earl of Pembroke, lord 
privy-ſeal; the duke of Devonſhire, lord- ſteward ; 
the duke of Shrewſbury, ſecretary of ſtate ; the 
earl of Sunderland, lord-chamberlain ; the earl of 
Dorſet; the earl of Romney ; and admiral Edward 


Ruſſel, for whom a patent was preparing to create 


him Baron Ruſſel of Shingey, viſcount Barflcur in 
Normandy, and earl of Orford, which was accord- 
ingly done the beginning of the following month. 
William having made theſe promotions, embark- 
ed on the twenty-ſixth of April for Holland, that 
he might be at hand to manage the negotiations 
for a general peace, the preliminaries of which had 
been already concluded at the Hague, under the 
mediation of Charles XI. king of Sweden, and 
were ſigned on the fourteenth of February, in the 
preſence of Mr. Lillienroot the Swediſh plenipo- 
tentiary, by Callieres the French ambaſlador, and 
by the miniſters of all the allies, except the am- 


| 
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baſſador of Spain, who demanded as *a fine qui 
noh, that France ſhould agree to reſtore all the 
places mentioned in a long lift which that miniſter 
produced to the aſſembly. The preliminaries as 
agreed to were as follow : 

I. The French agreed that the treaties of Weſt- 
phalia and Nimeguen ſhould be the baſis of the 
enſuing negotiation. ; | 

II. That Straſburgh ſhould be reſtored to the 
emperor, in the ſame condition as the French took 


it. 

III. That Luxemburg ſhould be reſtored to the 
Spaniards in the condition it was now | but here 
the French made the allies an offer of an equiva- 
lent for the ſaid places.] | , 

IV. That Mons and Charleroi ſhould be ſurren- 
dered as they were. 

V. Thar all places taken by the French in Ca- 
talonia ſince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhould be 
reſtored as they were. 

VI. That the city and caſtle of Dinant ſhould 
be ceded to the biſhop of Liege. oo 

VII. That all re-unions fince the treaty of Nime- 
guen ſhould be made void. 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored, accord- 
ing to the condition of that treaty. It was more- 
over agreed, that in caſe the conditions made in 
reſpect to that country ſhould not pleaſe, that ar- 
ticle ſhould be referred to the general treaty, and 
that it ſhould be the firſt point treated on in the 
negotiation. | 

Here it was alſo agreed more particularly, that 
upon the concluſion of the peace Lewis XIV. ſhould 
acknowlege the prince of Orange for king of Great 
Britain, without any reſtriction, condition, or re- 
ſervation; but as to the pretenſions of other princes, 
whether in the confederacy or not, they were to be 
referred to the general negotiation. g 

Beſides theſe, there were other preliminaries, 
founded on the demands of the ſeveral German 
minifters, which are not of conſequence enough to 
claim particular notice. The preliminaries being 
thus ſettled, it next remained to fix upon a place 
for holding the general congreſs. The emperor 
propoſed that it ſhould be held at Aix la Chapelle 
or Francfort, or ſome other town in Germany: the 
other allies were more diſpoſed to negotiate in Hol- 
land. At length the French king ſuggeſted, that 
no place would be more proper than a palace be- 
longing to king William, called Newburgh-houſe, 
ſituated between the Hague and Delfr, cloſe by the 
village of Ryſwick ; and to this propoſition the mi- 
niſters agreed. The plenipotentiaries of England 
were, the earl of Pembroke, the lord Villiers, and 
fir Joſeph Williamſon; and France ſent the famous 
pretident Harlay and M. de Crecy to the aſſiſtance 
of Callieres. | 5d. 

The ſeveral powers engaged in the war were ac- 
tuated by very different motives in their deſires for 
a peace, The Engliſh and Dutch had no other 
view than to reſtrain the power of France within 
proper bounds, to eſtabliſh a good barrier for the 
Netherlands, and to procure an acknowlegement 
of king William's title. Lewis was deſirous of a 
peace, on account of the miſerable condition to 
which his kingdom was reduced ; but he had yet 
another view, which he carefully concealed from 
the knowlege of the allies, and which was concert- 


cd with the deepeſt policy. 
3 His 


=» . 
| His grand deſign was to prevent the certain ſuc- 
ceſſion of the vaſt Spaniſh monarchy from devolv- 
ing upon the other branch of the houſe of Auſtria, 


on the death of the king of Spain, who was now 
in a very declining ſtate : and he even entertained 


hopes that the houſe of Bourbon might at laſt come 


in for a ſhare in the diſmemberment, and perhaps 

one day ſucceed to the whole. The formal renun- 
ciations made by his wife and mother ſcemed no 
other than trivial agreements, which ought to give 

way to a change of circumſtances. In this view, 
to aggrandize the houſe of France, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew ſome moderation towards Europe, not 
to incenſe ſo many powers, who were ſtill full of 
ſuſpicioas. The peace, he knew, would give him 
leiſure to form new alliances, to ſettle the diſorder 
in his finances, gain over thoſe whom he had oc- 
caſion for, and to form new bodies of militia in 
his kingdom: in a word, he found it requilite to 
give up ſomething, .in hopes of obtaining much 
more. | 

Theſe were the private motives of the French 
court in the peace of Ryſwick, which in the event 
actually procured the throne of Spain for che grand- 
fon of Lewis XIV. The emperor had an eye 
upon the ſame crown, and this had determined 
him to ſupport the grand alliance. In purſuance 
of the reſolutions of the plenipotentiaries, the con- 

ferences were opened on the ninth of May, N. S. 
(April 2g, O. S.) at Ryſwick ; but the negotiati- 
ons had like to have been interrupted by the death 
of Charles XI. king of Sweden, who had been re- 
ceived as mediator. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
the famous Charles XII. then a minor : however, 
the late king having appointed the queen and five 
| ſenators the adminiſtrators of the government dur- 
ing his ſon's minority, they reſolved to continue 
the mediation, and ſent full powers to M. Lillien- 
root for that purpoſe. 

King William may juſtly be ſaid to have been 
the great manager of this treaty, in reſpect to all 
the allics, eſpecially if we conſider that the Dutch 
plenipotenriaries acted nothing but in concert with 
him. This treaty was undoubtedly a matter of 
great concern to the court of St. Germains : the 
partizans of king James in England ſeemed all 
along confident that Lewis would never acknow- 
lege the prince of Orange for king of England, 
and even ridiculed all notions of a peace founded 
on ſuch a demand: yet it is certain that the French 
boggled tlie leaſt of any thing at that. This James 
himſelf was ſoon made ſenſible of; and finding 
that he could not have a miniſter received from 
him at the treaty, he publiſhed a manifeſto, ſettin 
forth the injuſtice done him, and proteſting again 
all that was or ſhould be done at the congrels, in 
violation of his rights, as null and void. Beſides 
this manifeſto, he invited all the foreign miniſters 


to a conference, and delivered to each a paper 


written in Latin to the ſame purport as his ma- 
nifeſto, and at the ſame time delivered himſelf to 
them to the following effect: 1 hat if the ca- 
lamitous ſtate of his affairs had been leſs known 
to the world, and his caſe not fo juſt, he had not 
even then, any more than before, broke ſilence, 
but would patiently have ſuffered all forts of miſ- 
fortunes, rather than have been inſtrumental in 
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diſturbing the peace then in agitation : that he was 
ſenſible the circumſtances of the times, and much 
more that of his own fate, would not permit any 
one to engage in his quarrel; that therefore, with- 
out _— any aſſiſtance or conſolation, he was 
willing to lubmit to all his ſufferings, as a puniſh- 
ment for his fins, in hopes that through the divine 
goodneſs he might one time or other enjoy the 
truits of his patience, Nevertheleſs, added he, 
as I hold myſelf obliged by the laws of religion and 
nature to maintain, as far as I am able, my own 
intereſts and the rights of my ſon, I have in this 
inſtrument (delivering the Latin papers to the ſe- 
veral miniſters) expreſſed the ſentiments I have 
always entertained, and always ſhall do as long as 
I live “.“ 

Mean while the French, to bring down the de- 
mands of Spain, beſieged and took Aeth in Flan- 
ders this year; king William, who had ſince re- 
covered of a ſevere indiſpoſition, not thinking pro- 
per to hazard his men for the relief of a place 
which, if taken, muſt neceſſarily be reſtored by the 
peace: nevertheleſs he effectually ſecured Bruſſels, 
which marſhal Boufflers had determined to inveſt. 
In the month of June the duke of Vendome, who 
commanded the French forces in Catalonia, inveſt- 
ed Barcelona both by ſca and land, which, after 
having been gallantly defended for the ſpace of 
nine weeks by the prince of Heſſe d' Araiſtadt the 
governor, was at laſt turrendered, in conſequence 
of an expreis order from the court of Madrid. 

The Spaniarcs allo ſuffered conſiderable loſſes in 
America.chis year, where monſieur de Pointis, a 
French commodore, with a ſmall fleet equipped 
at the charge of a private company, had taken 
and plundered the town of Carthagena, and re- 
turned to France with a rich booty. Upon the 
whole, it appears that the king of England and 
the ſtates-general, who had in a manner borne the 
whole burden of the war, connived at theſe con- 
queſts, to bring Spain the more readily to accept 


the offers of France; eſpecially knowing, as I 


_— 


have obſerved before, that theſe places mult be re- 
ſtored by the peace. This however was ſpinning 
the web of policy rather too fine; for the ſucceſles 
of the French at home and abroad were ſuch as 
might have made Lewis maſter of the conditions 
of a peace, had he not been happily diſappointed 
in another project of his, I mean that of placing 
the prince of Conti on the throne of Poland, va- 
cant by the death of the famous John Sobieſki. 

This was the only regal crown then elective in 
the world. Natives and foreigners had equally a 
right to pretend to it; but to retain it required ei- 
ther a diſtinguiſhed ſhare of merit properly ſup- 
ported by intrigues to engage the ſuffrages, or 
elſe money enough to buy the kingdom, which is 
almoſt always put up at auction. 

The candidates for the Poliſh crown were at firſt 
young Sobieſki, ſon of the late king; the duke of 
Lorraine; prince Lewis of Baden; and Don Oli- 
vio de Odeſcalchi, the pope's nephew: but the 
abbe, afterwards cardinal, de Polignac had the 
art to engage the greater part of the ſuffrages in 
favour of the prince of Conti, known by the gal- 
lant actions he had performed at Steinkirk and Ner- 
wende, or Landen: whereupon the other candi- 


* Coke's Detection of the Court of England, vol. iti. p. 55, 56. 
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dates finding themſelves unable to oppoſe the ſu- 
rior influence of the French court, transferred 
their intereſt to Auguſtus elector of Saxony, who 
ſoon advanced with a conſiderable army to the 
frontiers of Poland. Lewis-Francis, prince of Con- 
ti, was however elected king by the majority of 
the nation, and proclaimed on the ſeventeenth of 
June, N. S. by the primate. Auguſtus was elect- 
ed two hours after by another party, inferior in 
numbers: but Auguſtus was a ſovereign prince, 
and powerful, and had a body of troops in readi- 
neſs to ſupport his, intereſt : he had alſo privately 
ſecured the good offices of the imperial court, had 
engaged to change his religion, and to diſtribute 
eight millions of florins among the Poles, and to 
confirm all their privileges. The prince of Conti 
was abſent, deſtiture of men, money, and power, 
and had nothing on his ſide but his name, and the 
intrigues of Polignac. Lewis XIV. contrary to 
his uſual manner of proceeding, acted on this oc- 
caſion with that lukewarm policy which begins an 
affair only to drop it again. The prince of Conti 
was ſent over with only a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, 
and a few bills of exchange, with which he arrived 
in the road of Dantzic, in his way to Poland; but 
they would not even receive the prince at Danizic, 
and his bills of exchange were proteſted. The in- 
trigues of the pope and the emperor, and the mo- 
ney and troops of Saxony, had already ſecured the 
crown on his rival's head; and Conti returned with 
the empty glory of having been choſen king, while 
the court of France had the mortification of having 
ſhewn all Europe that ſhe was not ſufficiently 
werful to make a petty northern prince ®. _ 
This diſgrace which befel the prince of Conti, 
and the eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus on the throne 
of Poland, was a great mortification to the French 
miniſters at the congreſs of Ryſwick, and made 
them more inclinable than ever to come to an ac- 
commodation. On the twentieth day of July the 
French ambaſſadors produced their project of a 
ace, in order to ſhorten the negotiation, which 
— hitherto proceeded very ſlowly, by reaſon of 
the numerous and complicated pretenſions of the 
ſeveral powers ; declaring at the ſame time, that 
if their project ſhould not be accepted before the 
laſt day of Auguſt, France would not hold herſclt 
bound for the conditions ſhe now offered : but 
Caunitz, the emperor's plenipotentiary, declared 
he would pay no regard to this limitation, unleſs 
France would previouſly engage to reſtore all the 
places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from the 
empire ſince the peace of Munſter, whether by 
force of arms or pretence of right. On the thir- 
tieth of Auguſt, however, he delivered to the me- 


diator (M. Lillienroot) an ultimatum, importing, 


That he adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Nimeguen, and accepted of Straſburg with its ap- 
purtenances : that he inſiſted upon the reſtoration 
of Lorraine to the prince of that name, and de- 
manded that the church and chapter of Liege 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their 
inconteſtable rights. Next day the French pleni- 
[6 py declared, That the month of Auguſt 

ing now expired, all their offers were vacated : 
that therefore the king of France would reſerve 
Straſburg, and unite it with its dependencies to his 


_ 
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accepted with thanks; but added, that in 
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crown for ever: that in other reſpects he would 
adhere to the project, and would reſtore Barcelona 
to the crown of Spain; but at the ſame time in- 
ſiſted that the terms muſt be accepted by the twen- 
tieth of September, otherwiſe he would think him- 
ſelt at liberty to recede. The Imperialiſts were much 
ſurprized at the ſhort time prefixed by France for 
their anſwer. This was ſtill the more mortifying 
to them, as they began now to be ſuperior to the 
French on the Rhine; and the proceedings of the 
allies made them jealous leſt the latter ſhould fign 
a ſeparate peace, and leave them out, ' eſpecially as 
they ſaw that the Spaniards had now abated of 
their former obſtinacy, and were ready to concur 
with England and Holland in putting a final hand 
to the negotiation. This occaſioned ſome warm 
remonſtrances on the part of the imperial pleni- 
potentiary; but all that he could obtain was, that 
che term for adjuſting the peace between France 
and the emperor ſhould be prolonged to the firſt 
of November, and in the mean time an armiſtice 
be punctually obſerved. It was however reſolved 
that the treaty between France, England, Spain 

and Holland, ſhould be ſigned on the twentieth of 
September, even though the emperor and empire 
ſhould not concur J. 

All this time we heard little or nothing of our 
plenipotentiarjes; nor was it known whether they 
had done any thing at all till the very latter part 
of the negotiation; and the ſilence of the reſt of 
the allies concerning the treaty had greatly amazed 
the French pleniporentiaries: but it ſeems the con- 
cluſion of the peace was to be owing to the ſame 
perſon who had been the cauſe of the war, king 
William: for while the negotiations at Ryſwick 
were going on ſo ſlowly, it was ſo managed that 
the earl of Portland and Boufflers, when the confe- 
derate army was encamped near Bruſſels, and the 
French not far from thence, had four or five ſeve- 
ral meetings by order of their maſters, in fight of 
the two armies. Theſe interviews occaſioned ya- 
rious ſpeculations, and by the jealouſies it raiſed in 
the minds of the ſeveral parties in the grand alli- 
ance, greatly conduced to the diſpatch of the treaty. 
On the ſecond of Auguſt the earl of Portland and 
marſhal Boufflers ſigned a paper, in which the prin- 
cipal articles of the peace between France and Eng- 
land were adjuſted. Next day king William quit- 
ted the camp of the allies, and retired to his houſe 
at Loo, ſenſible that he had taken ſuch meaſures 
for a pacification as could not be diſappointed. 

It is ſaid that the earl of Portland, in one of the 
conferences between him and Boufflers, inſiſted 
that king James and his family might be ſent out 
of France, which the marſhal would not yield to, 
but promiſed, in his maſter's name, that he would 
not diſturb William in the poſſeſſion of his crown. 
Lewis had before that imparted to king James the 
neceſſity he found himſelf under of coming to an 
accommodation with king William, but ar the 
ſame time promiſed to allow him an annual pen- 
lion of fix hundred thouſand livres, which James 
; any fu- 
ture treaties he would not conſent that any propo- 
als for his maintenance ſhould be made or accept- 
ed, which might be an argument of his ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and that he was reſolved at leaſt to tranſmit, 
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uniojured,. the ſucceſſion of the title to his fon, in 


hopes a ſeries of more happy events might reltore 
his fallen fortunes. Beſides this ſubject of the field 
negotiation between the carl and the marſhal, it 
was ſuppoſed by ſome of the deeper politicians, 
that the firſt foundation of the famous Partition- 
treaty was now laid; and it is not Improbable but 
jomething of that kind was then propoſed and con- 
ſidered. 

Ar length the twentieth of September came, 
when either a happy peace or a Jong and bioody 
war was like to determine the fate of Europe. 
That day the Engliſh, Dutch, and Spaniſh pleni- 
potentiaries, after a long conterence with thoſe of 
France, in which they adjuſted all matters of dit- 
terence remaining between any of them, mutually 
ſigned the peace a little before midnight, and then 
complimented each other upon the finiſhing ſo im- 
portant a negotiation. | 

Caunicz and the other miniſters of the empire 
were in the hall all or moſt part of that time; but 
they did not give their conſent in what was done, 
nor contribute the leaſt in bringing this matter to 
a period. On the contrary, they required M. Lil- 
lienroot, the mediator, to enter proteſts in the 
name of their reſpective maſters and ſovereign 
princes of the empire, That this was a ſccond 
time a ſeparate peace had been made with France 
(meaning that of Nimeguen for cne) in which the 
emperor and the empire had been excluded.” On 
this occaſion Den Bernardo de Quiros, and the 
other plenipotentiarics, exculed themſelves, by ſay- 
ing that they had for a conſiderable time been 
made acquainted with their ſovereign's pleaſure, 
and had received orders to make no farther delay, 
but to ſubſcribe the treaty ; and that if they had 
ſo done without ſuffering themſelves to have been 
over-perſuaded by the imperial miniſters, it would 
have prevented the loſs of the city of Barcelona, 
which was the conſequence of their having deferred 
their aſſent.” 

The emperor was highly chagrined at the con- 
duct of che allies ; and his diſguit was nothing al- 
leviated by receiving advice, toon after the con- 
cluſion of the treaty, of a victory which his gene- 
ral prince Eugene of Savoy had obtained over the 
Turks at Zenta in Hungary, where the grand ſeig- 
mor commanded his army in perion. In this bat- 
tle, which was fought on the eleventh of Septem- 
ber, the grand vizier, the aga of the janiſaries, 
twenty-ſeven baſhaws, and about thirty thouſand 
men, were killed or drowned in the river Thieſſe; 
ſix thouſand men were wounded or taken, together 
with all their artillery, tents, baggage, proviſion, 
and ammunirion, the grand ſeignior himſelf eſcap- 
ing with the utmoſt difficulty. Had the news of 
this important victory arrived ſome few weeks ſoon- 
er, it might poſſibly have rendered the French 
more moderate in their demands on the empire; 
but having now taken off three of the moſt power- 
ful ſtates in the confederacy againſt them, they 
ſuffered it not to have the leaſt influence on their 
conduct with regard to the others. The emperor 
therefore, fearing that he ſhould be left alone to 
encounter the whole power of France, thought 
proper at length to ſubmit to the terms which had 
been agreed on at the congreſs, and accordingly 
f ſigaed on the thirtieth day of October; and his 
example was followed by all the princes of the em- 
pire. It now remains to give cke ſubſtance of the 
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ſeveral treaties concluded at this famous congreſs 
of Ryiwick. 

The moſt material articles of the treaty between 
GREAT BRITAIN and FRANCE were as folluu: 

By the third (the two firſt being only worts of 
forni) all offences, injuries, and Camages on cither 
ſide, were to be forgotten. 

By the fourth, the I rench king engaged that he 
would not, on any prerence, diſturb or ciſqu.erthe 
King of Great Britain in the poſſc ſſion of his crown 
or government, nor aſtiſt his enemics, nur favour 
con'piracics againſt his perion. 

By the fifth, a free commerce was to be reſtor- 
ed between the ſubjects of the two nations. 

The ſeventh provides for the mutual reſtoration 
of all countrics, iſlands, torts and ccl.nies, which 
either the French or Engliſh poſſeſſed before the 
war. 

By the eighth, commiſſaries were appointed to 
meet at London and feitle the pretentions of each 
crown to Hudlon's Bay, taken by the French dur- 
ing the late peace, and re-taken by the Engiiſh in 
the courſe of the war; and to regulate the limits 
of places to be reſtored, as well as the ex hang:s 
to be made, | 

By the tenth, all ſhips and merchand'zes taken 
on cither ſide, twelve days after the publication of 
the peace, in the Britiſh and North ſ-as, us tar as 
Cape St. Vincent, within ten weeks beyond the 
id Cape and on this fide the Equator, ſhall remain 
in the poſſeſſion of the captors. 

By the twelith, fix months are allowed to the ſub- 
jects on either ſide to withdraw their effects, in caſe 
of a rupture between the two courts. 

By the thirteenth, the principality of Orange, 
and all other lands belonging to the king of Great 


| . . 8 . 
Britain as prince of Orange, were to be reſtored 


him with the me ſne profits. 

By the fiftecnth, the treaty between the French 
8 1 and the duke of Savoy, in 1696, is confirm- 
Cd. 
By the ſixteenth, all powers were to be com- 
prehended in this treaty which ſhould be named 
within ſix months after the ratification thereof, 
and particularly the king of Sweden the media- 
tor. 

And by a ſeparate article, the emperor was allow- 
ed to the firſt of November to accept the conditions 
agreed on for him betweea the two kings of Eng- 
land and France. | 

At the very inſtant that the French plenipotentia- 
ries changed the name of prince of Orange, by which 
they uſually deſignated king William, to that of 
king of Great Britain, the po.iticians of thoſe times 
began to make ſome remarks on the fourth article; 
in which the French king barely allows king Wil- 
liam the ſtile of king of Great Britain, without ac- 
knowleging his right, or ſtipulating not to ſupport 
king James by name, or bringing him under any 
obligation to compel him to quit his dom:nions, as 
queen Anne obliged him to do in relation to the 
pretender at the peace of Utrecht: and indeed it 
was looked upon as a great defect in the treaty of 
Rylwick, that the ſucceſſion of the princeſs Anne 
and her iſſue was not inſerted. But the moſt me- 
lancholy part of this treaty was, that nothing was 
obtained in favour of the French proteſtants, tho” 
king William had obliged hiqmſelt, by the grand 


alliance, not to make peace with France Uii the 


proteſtanis of that kingdom had all their grants 
; 4 and 
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qe ſnons reſtored them, with an entire liber- 
TG, nor till che eſtates of that king 
dom might enjoy their antient and lawful priv1- 
leges, with a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe. 
Lewis however on this occaliyn peremptorily re- 
fuled to be laid under any reſtraint, or have any 
terms dictated to him in reſpect to his conduct to- 
wards his own ſubjects ; and William, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, did not think this a ſufficient reaſon for 
continuing the war, ſo that the French proteſtants 
were not ſo much as mentioned in the articles of 
peace, but abandoned to the fury of their incenſed 
monarch. This negligence or acquieſcence of 
William, by whichſoever name it may be called, 
does not ſeem to agree perfectly well with the 
title he was ſo fond of aſſuming on all occaſi- 
ons, that of the Protector of the Proteſtant Inte- 


ſt. f 
* In the treaty between France and Holland it was 


—1 — all cities, lands, forts, iſlands, and places 
which had been taken on either ſide during the 
war, were to be reſtored, and particularly the fort 
of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, was to be reſtor- 
to the States. : 
3 the greateſt advantage the Dutch got by this 
peace was, the concluding a treaty of commerce 
with France very much in their favour “, While 
nothing of this kind was ſtipulated in behalf of 
England, only in general, that chere ſhould be a 
free trade on both ſides. 

Spain was in a particular manner benefited by 
this pacification ; for by the treaty between that 
crown and France, Lewis engaged to reſtore the 
following places, viz. Gironne, Roſes, Belver and 
Barcelona in Catalonia, Luxemburg, Charleroi, 
Mons, Courtray, Aeth, and all the towns, for- 
treſſes, and territories, taken by his arms in the 
provinces of Luxemburg, Namur, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Hainault, except eighty two towns and 
villages claimed by the French. Theſe were to be 
left to the deciſion of commiſſioners ; or in caſe 
they could not agree, to the arbitration of the States- 
general, ; 

By the treaty between the emperor and empire 
and France, which was ſigned on the thirtieth of 
October, N. S. it was agreed, : 

That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen 
ſhould be the baſis and foundation of this treaty, 
both in ſacred and civil matters, unleſs where it 
was expreſsly covenanted to the contrary, _ 

That the French king ſhould reſtore to the em- 
peror and empire, and the members thereof, what- 
ever places had been taken, as well during the war 
by way of force, as by the name of unions and re- 
unions, which were ſituated. without Alſace, only 
the Roman catholic religion ſhould remain in 
thoſe places thus reſtored in the ſtate it then 
was. | | 

That France ſhould yield up to the emperor and 
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empire Fort Kiel, Friburg, Sturſort, Old Briſac, 
and Philipſburg. 

That Dinant ſhould be reſtored to the biſhopric 
of Liege, and that the caſtles of Tricrbach, Ebren- 
burg, Kiruburg, and the fortreſs of Montroyal, 
works on which the great Vauban had exhauſted 
his art, and the French king his treaſury, ſhould 
be demoliſhed, and reſtored to their reſpective pro- 
prietors. And on the other hand it was agreed, 

That the imperial town of Straſburg, the capital 
of Alſatia, and the dependencies on the left ſide of 
the Rhine, ſhould be yielded up and united to 
France; fo that the Rhine was looked upon as the 
boundary between the empire of France for ſome 
time 9. 

In certain preparatory articles ſettled between 
England and France, king William promiſed to 
pay a yearly 22 to Mary d'Eſte, king James's 
qucen, of fifty thouſand pounds, or ſuch ſum as 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe by act of par- 
liament: now the Engliſh plenipotentiaries having 
declared this in the preſence of thoſe of Holland, 
the ſame was entered into the regiſter of the ambaſ- 
ſador- Mediator, who delivered a copy ot it to the 
miniſters of France. It ſhould ſ--m however that 
theſe latter fell ſhort in their politics on this occa- 
ſion; for they ſhould have required a more clear 
explanation of the matter, and that a time ſh:uld 
be fixed for making the firſt payment. The Bri- 
tiſh miniſter on this occaſion inſiſted that the queen 
ſhould give him a receipt on the behalf of his maſ- 
ter, by the name and title of William III. king of 
Great Britain, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed, and fo 
received no part of her dowry, at leaſt during the 
contiuance of this reign, 

Europe was ſurprized, ſays M. de Voltaire, and 
the French filled with indignation, to ſee Lewis 
XIV. make peace as if he had been conquered. 
Harlai, Crecy, and Callieres, who negotiated and 
ſigned this treaty, durſt not ſhow themſelves either 
at court or in the city; they were loaded with re- 
proaches and deriſion, as it they had taken any 
ſtep they had not been ordered by the king and 
the miniſtry, Certain it is, that by this treaty the 
French monarch found himſelf obliged to relin- 
quiſh all his ambitious projects, and a ſtop was 
put, at leaſt for ſome time, to the further progreſs 
of his arms. Had Lewis indeed had no latent deſign 
in thus yielding up ſo many important places which 
he had conquered, the world would have had rea-. 
ſon to ſay he ated moderately : but his real view 
in this ſeeming moderation was to diſarm and diſ- 
unite the allies, that ſo he might the more eaſily 
ſeize on the Spaniſh monarchy, upon the death of 
Its old and feeble king Charles II. now daily ex- 
pected, tho it did not happen till three years later. 

King William having by the peace of Ryſwick 
firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf on the Engliſh throne, 
and accompliſhed his aim of putting a ſtop to the 


| encroachments of the French monarch, returned 


This treaty of commerce was concluded for twenty years. 
It is thereby ſtipulated, that the Dutch ſubjects ſhall e. joy 
the ſame privileges, franchiſes, &c. in France as Lewis's own 
ſubjects did; and that they might freely carry to Marſeilles, 
&c. the merchandize of the Levant, as well in their own ſhips 
as in French bottoms, without being liable to the twenty per 
cent on the Levant commerce, ſaving only in caſes where the 
French themſclves were liable to pay it, The Dutch alſo 


—— 


might hereby im pickled herrings, without being liable 
to 1 rance alſo hereby remitted to the Dutch the 
fifty ſols per ton on foreigners ſhips, excepting only when 
Dutch ſhips carry French goods coaſt-ways, from one port of 
France to another. 

+ Memoirs of the Treaty of Ryſwick, vol. iv. Tindal. 
Salmon, Voltaire. 
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to England about the middle of November, and 
was received in London amidſt the general accla- 
mations of the people, who now again beheld him 
as their deliverer from a war, by the continuance 
of which they muſt have been infallibly beggared. 
Juft before his majeſty's return home, the lords 
juſtices had iſſued a proclamation for apprehending 
ſuch of his majeſty's Britiſh ſubjects as ſhould re- 
turn from France without leave; as allo another 
proclamation for apprehending the duke of Ber- 
wick, fir George Barclay, and others attainted of 
high-treaſon, and ſuppoſed to be then lurking in 
England; for it was expected that king James's 
friends would have taken ſome deſperate reſolution 
on the concluſion of the peace ; but nothing of this 
nature appeared. : 

The parliament meeting on the third of Decem- 
ber, was opened with a ſp᷑ech from the throne, 
wherein his majeſty obſerved, © That the war he 
had entered into by- the advice of his people, was 
by their aſſiſtance brought to the end which he 
had ever propoſed, a ſafe and honourable peace: 
that he was forry however to acquaint them, that 
his ſubjects could not at firſt find that relief by the 
peace they might expect, the funds having fallen 
ſhort, and there remaining ſo great a debt ro the 
navy and army, beſides what was wanting to ſup- 
port the civil liſt. He ſaid, he made not the leaſt 

doubt that his parliament would make ſuch a pro- 
viſion for him during his life, as might be for his 
honour and that of his government. He obſerv- 
ed, that our naval force was increaſed almoſt double 
fince his acceſſion, and could not be ſupported 
without a proportionable increaſe of money; and 
he believed they would agree with him in allowing 
that the chief ſ{tr-ngth of England muſt ever con- 
fiſt in a powerful navy. He gave it as his opinion, 
that conſidering the ſtate of affairs on the conti- 
nent, the kingdom could not be ſafe without a 
land- force. He promiſed to rectify ſuch abuſes as 
had crept into any part of the adminiſtration during 
the war, and effectually to diſcourage” prophaneneis 
and immorality. He exprefled himſelf delighted 
with the proots his ſubjects had given him of their 
loyalty and attachment to his perſon ; and conclud- 
ed, that as he had at the hazard of his life reſcued 
the religion, laws, and liberties, when they were 
in the extremeſt danger, ſo he ſhould place the 
chief glory of his reign in preſerving and leaving 
them entire to poſterity.” 

To this ſpeech the two houſes returned an ad- 
dreſs by a compliment of congratulation upon the 
peace, and an aſſurance “ that they would be ever 
ready to aſſiſt and ſupport his majeſty, who had 
confirmed them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
rights and liberties; and by putting an end to the 
war, fully compleated the work of their deliver- 
ance .“ Notwithſtanding theſe appearances of 
good humour, the majority of the parliament, and 


indeed the whole nation, were equally alarmed at 


that part of the king's ſpzech which diſcovered a 
project for maintaining a ſtanding army: but be- 


fore I go upon the proceedings of the parliament, | 
which lat the longeſt, and was the moſt buſy of 
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any that had aſſembled for ſome years, and that I 
may not break in upon its tranſactions, I ſhall here 
give a brief account of our naval affairs during this 
year, 1697. 

And firſt, I am to take notice of the expedi- 
tion of vice-admiral Neville to the Weſt Indies, 
who was ſent thither on the firſt intelligence of 
Mr. Pointis* being failed for that part of the world 
with a ſtrong iquadron. It was ſuppoſed that the 
true deſign of this armament, which was kept a 
profound ſecret by the French court, was againſt 
Jamaica, which alarmed us the more, becauſe, con- 
ſidering the ſmall force we had in that quarter, if 
the French had really attempted this iſland, there 
was but too great a probability of their ſucceed- 
ing. Their intent however appeared afterwards to 
have been againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in that 
part of the globe. To parry this blow wherever it 
was intended, orders were given to aſſemble a ſqua- 
dron at Portſmouth, under the command of rear- 
admiral Meeze; and other orders were at the ſame 
time diſpatched to Mr. Neville, who commanded 
our flect in the Mediterranean; which orders he 
was directed to open in a certain latitude, by which 
he was inſtructed to join admiral Meeze at the 
iſland of Madeira, which he accordingly did on 
the ſeventeenth of April, and they bore away to- 
gether for Antigua, where they arrived the third 
of May. Here they received advice that M. de 
Pointis was failed from Hiſpaniola on the twenty- 
firſt of March, N. S. with twenty-ſix ſhips ſmall 
and great. It was then reſolved in a council of 
war to proceed forthwith to Jamaica. Before they 
reached their deſtined port, they met with a loop, 
the maſter whereof informed them there was a re- 
port of the French ſquadron's being before Car- 
thagena. Whereupon it was reſolved to ſteer for 
that place, in hopes of finding the French either 
embarraſſed in the ſiege, or in embarking the plun- 
der. Had this reſolve been put in execution im- 
mediately, we muſt have ſurprized monſieur Poin- 
tis, and deſtroyed his whole force; but it appears 
from admiral Neville's Journal, that he was under 
an abſolute neceſſity of putting into Jamaica for a 
freſh ſupply of proviſions and water, where he was 
detained fo long by the winds and other croſs ac- 
cidents, that Poiatis had time to do his buſineſs at 
Carthagena, and fail away. But though our fleet 
miſſed him there, yet on the twenty-ſeventh of 
May, being half ſeas over from Jamaica, the ad- 
miral ſaw the ſieur de Pointis? ſquadron at no great 
diſtance; upon which he endeavoured all he could 
to engage, but could not come near enough. Five 
days the vice-admiral continued the purſuit, in 
which five ſhips (among which his own and rear- 
admiral Meeze's were included) ſprung their maſts; 
and their fails were ſo torn, that it was found im- 
poſſible to continue the chace with any hopes of 
ſucceſs . 

Hereupon the vice-admiral thought it expedient 
to proceed to Carthagena, in order to ſee if the 
galleons were ſafe, and how far he could be uſeful 
to the Spaniards, Here he had advice that the 
galleons were at the Havannah: he therefore pro- 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 73, 


74. 
'+ A fly -boat belonging to the French fleet was indesd taken | 


by one of our ſhips, aad there was found on board her as much 


2 


plate as amounted to two hundred thouſand pounds: a pretty 
good ſample of the immenſe treaſures that were on board the 
reſt! Lives of Admirals, Burchet. Lediard. 
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for Jamaica, after having deſtroyed ſevera 
8 — 2 * who had afliſted the French 
in their depredations upon the Spaniards, While 
the admiral lay at Jamaica, the governor, who at 
that time was ſir William Beeſton, propoled to him 
the deſtruction of that neſt of pirates at Petit- 
Guavas +; with which Mr. Neville inftantly com- 
plied, and detached rear-admiral Meeze with nine 
ſhips from the fleet on the twenty-ſecond of June 
for this purpoſe ; who on the twenty-ninth ſur- 
prized Petit-Guavas before it was light, and im- 
mediately gave orders for burning it, which was 
done with ſo much precipitation, that notwithſtand- 
ing there was abundance of gold and ſilver in the 
lace, yet very little was ſaved or brought away. 
owever, the burning the town, and carrying off 
priſoners a good number of negroes to Jamaica, 
was a great and ſeaſonable ſervice to the Engliſh 
colonies. | 
Vice-admiral Neville then proceeded to the Ha- 
vannah, in order to take the galleons under his 
eſcort, which was the principal part of his inſtruc- 
tions: but the general of the galleons excuſed put- 
ting his ſhips under our protection, pretending his 
orders would not warrant it; but, in reality, being 
fearful of truſting ſo rich a fleet, worth above 
fifty millions, in the vice-admiral's power : the 
ſame motive induced the governor of the Havan- 
nah to refuſe admitting the admiral to enter the 
harbour with his ſquadron. This kind of treat- 
ment, from thoſe whom he had come principally 
to ſerve, broke the vice-admiral's ſpirits very much: 
and this, added to the conſciouſneſs of the little 
ſervice he had been able to do his couatry with ſo 


ſtrong a ſquadron, threw him into a fit of ſicknels, 


which carried him off at Virginia, where he arriv- 
ed on the ſeventh of Auguſt. Rear-admiral Meeze 
being alſo dead before our fleet reached the Ha- 
vannah, the chief command devolved upon cap- 
tain Robert Dilkes as ſenior captain, who brought 
the fleet home to England about the latter end of 
October this year, but in a very bad condition. 

1 he Engliſh were highly enraged at being diſ- 
appointed in the great hopes that had been enter- 
rained of this expedition; and their anger was far- 
ther raiſed by other croſs accidents which happen- 
ed about the ſame time in the ſame quarter * the 
world. It ſeems that Pointis, after eſcaping vice- 
admiral Neville, fell in on the coaſt of — =. Inbvery 
land with another Engliſh ſquadron, commanded 
by commodore (afterwards fir John and admiral) 
Norris : but this officer, who propoſed to attack 
him, was prevented from executing his reſolution 
by the deciſion of a council of war. In his return 
Pointis was encountered by fix Engliſh ſhips com- 
manded by captain Harlow; but after maintaining a 
running fight during a whole day, he at length 
ſecured himſelf in the harbour of Breſt, with the 
treaſure he had taken at Carthagena, amounting, 
by the beſt accounts, to upwards of twenty — 
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lions of livres, or near one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The blame of theſe 
miſcarriages was laid upon the conduct of the ad- 
mitals, and the orders of the admiralty: theſe 
were chic fly directed by admiral Ruſſel (lately 
made earl of Orford) who preſided at that board, 
and who, though neither deficient in courage nor 
integrity, was ſuppoſed to have been betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he too much confided. Thus much 
is certain, that all our naval hiſtorians agree in aſ- 
ſerting, that the officers of the fleet were divided 
by the moſt violent factions and animoſities, which 
had as fatal an effect, with regard to the intereſts 
of the nation, as the blackeſt treachery and cor- 
ruption. | 

This is the ſum of what paſſed in the Weſt In- 
dies this year. I now come to the naval tranſac- 
tions in Europe, where we ſhall not find many ex- 
traordinary actions to detain us. 

His majeſty having before his going to Holland 
in the ſpring of this year, declared Edward Ruſſel 
eſq. admiral of the fleet, one of the lords juſtices 
in his abſence, and ſoon after created him earl of 
Orford ; he thereupon quitted his command of 
the fleet to take his ſeat at the head of the admi- 
ralty board, when the command in chief devglved 
on ſir George Rooke, who in the beginning cf 
June went down to Portſmouth to take upon him 
that office; and ſoon after being joined by vice- 
admiral Mitchel and rear- admiral Bembow, he put 
to ſea with forty-four ſail of the line, and continu- 
ed cruizing for a few weeks, when he was obliged 
to put into port again for proviſions. 

Previous to this, however; rear-admiral Benbow 
had been ſent out with a ſeparate ſquadron, con- 
liſting of ſeven third-rates, and two fire-ſhips, with 
ſtrict inſtructions to uſe all his endeavours to pro- 
tect our trade, and annoy the enemy; but he was 
able to perform nothing remarkable, and was 
therefore recalled, and ordered to join fir George 
Rooke as above. After the grand fleet had pur 
in to revictual, admiral Bembow was ſent to rein- 
force, and take command of a ſquadron which had 
for ſome time been cruizing off Dunkick, under 
the command of commodore Beaumont, to inter- 
cept M. du Bart, the French admiral, who was 
expected to ſail from thence with a fleet .that was 
to carry over the prince of Conti, whom the French 
attempted to make king of Poland. The French 
ſhips at Dunkirk were in all about eleven, from 
fifty to twenty-ſix guns. About the latter end of 
July Mr. Bembow was joined by rear-admiral Van- 
dergoes with 11 Dutch ſhips z ſo that his fleet then 
conſiſted of about thirty fail large and ſmall. The 
Engliſh admiral propoſed to ſtation one ſquadron 
to the northward of Dunkirk, and the other in or 
about Oftend-road, that if Du Bart attempted to 
paſs out either at the eaſt or north channel, they 
might the better diſcover him; but the Dutch 


| commander repreſenting that his ſhips were foul, 


As Jamaica was hitherto principally inhabited by the mi- 
litary men (and their offspring) who had poſſeſſed ir ever ſince 
it was taken in the year 1656; thoſe people, as generally 
diſliking agriculture, betook themſelves to cruizing at ſea 
againſt the Spaniards on the American ſeas, even after peace 
had been concluded between England and Spain in America ; 
and allured by the wealth acquired thereby, they continued that 
illegal practice throughout all the _ of king Charles II. 


to this time, 1 the name of the Buccaneers of Jamaica, 
ſome of whoſe bold exploits againſt the Spaniſh towns and 


125 


— — 


ports in Mexico, &c. would paſs for mere romances, had they 
not been too much known by both nations. 

+ Penit-Guavas, a port town if a large bay on the weſt fide 
of Hiſpaniola in the American Ocean, taken by the Prench 
Buccaneers in 1654. For about ten teagues, and as far as Cape 
St. Nicholas on the north-weſt, the ſea is always calm from 
three in the morning till noon, tornado s excepted, when 
there ſprings up a breeze, holding till next morning. It lies 
211 miles weſt of St. Domingo, and is ſubje& to France, Lat. 


18 deg. 16 min. norta. Long. 76 deg. 10 mn. wet. 


and 
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and in no condition to purſue the French fleet, 


ſhould he even get ſight of it, this diſpoſition was 


laid aſide. Du Bart having hawled his ſhips into 
the baſon, where they were thoroughly cleaned, 
waited only for the next ſpring-tide to make a puſh 
out. Accordingly, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
he left Dunkirk with five ſail, having the prince 
of Conti on board. Admiral Bembow immediate- 
ly purſued him, but to no purpoſe, our ſhips as 
well as the Dutch being miſerably foul : he there- 
fore returned to his ſtation, and in his way got 
ſight of eight other ſhips that had tailed from the 
ſame port, which he purſued likewiſe, but with 
the ſame ill ſucceſs; and this was the laſt action 
of the war, for on the twentieth of September fol- 
lowing peace was concluded between England, 
Spain, Holland, and France *. 
I ſhall cloſe this account of our naval affairs with 
a ſhort reflection on the conſequences of this long 
war to the naval power and commerce of England. 
Mr. Burchet has clearly ſhewn us that the French 
ſuffered much more in their maritime power than 
we; and conſequently, if we conſider the great fa- 
cility with which we were able to repair ſuch loſſes 
as we ſuſtained at lea, and the great difficulties the 
French lay under in this reſpect, however pom- 
poully their writers may dreſs up their accounts, it 
will be clear they were in no way able to ſtruggle 
againſt the Dutch and us in a maritime war. King 
William, in his ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, 
of which we have juſt given an abſtract, aſſerted 
that our naval force was near double to what it 
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was at his acceſſion ; and upon carefully compar- 
ing the liſts of the royal navy, and other authentic 
writers on this ſubject, the truth of this very clear- 
ly appears; while, on the other hand, the French 


never attempted to build any new ſhips in the 


room of thoſe that were taken or deſtroyed during 
the progreſs of the war. The reader will find in 
the note an account of the loſs ſuſtained on each 
fide, while we were diſputing the empire of the 
ſea +: from whence, and what we have remark- 
ed above, he will readily perceive that, as a mari- 
time power, we were gainers by the war; but 
with reſpect to our trade, it is paſt all doubt that 
we ſuffered infinitely more than the enemy : our 
traffic was exceſſively diſturbed ; our merchants 
were many of them ruined, which occafioned an 
abſolute diſtruſt of and diſtaſte againſt thoſe who 
had the direction of © naval affairs, a loud clamour 
againſt the war, and an univerſal deſire of peace at 
any rate 4. Let us now proceed to a review of 
the parliamentary affairs of this year; and as an 
introduction, it may not be amiſs to preſent the 
reader with a ſketch of the miniſtry, as it ſtood at 
this juncture. 

Bentinck earl of Portland had long poſſeſſed the 
chief place in the king's affections, but of late his 
intereſt with his royal maſter had been conſiderably 
weakened by the intervention of the earl of Sun- 
derland, who had by every a& of complacency 
and adulation inſinuated himſelf into William's 
eſteem. Tho? this nobleman could not but know 


by experience the inſuperable diſlike the people of 


» Burchet, p. 569, 570. Lives of Admirals. 


+ Loſs ſuſtained by the French in their navy during the war, 
from the year 1688, to 1697. 


Number of ſhips. Force. Total of guns, 
2 of 104 guns 208 
1 of go go 
2 of 80 160 
3 of 76 228 
1 of 74 74 
1 of 70 70 
1 of 68 68 
2 of 60 120 
4 of 56 224 
1 of 50 50 
1 of 48 48 
1 — 42 42 
1 0 40 
5 of 32 160 
5 of 30 150 
5 of 28 140 
I — 26 26 
30 2 2 
3 of — = 
6 of 18 108 
1 of 16 16 
2 of 12 24 
6 of 10 60 
1 of 6 6 
Total 59 Total 2,224 


Different ſtates of the rohal navy 


1. Number of ſhips and veſſels, from go tons 1 
— % — 1 wth... 4 

II. General tonnage of the whole ne; ie under 

| IL — _ men * for _—_ mT . notquite 

IV. The medium of its annual 
charge during the laſt five } P**<* n _— 
years of n ” war - - under 

t Kennet. 


In Camden's time, anno 1607. 


- 23,600 tons = = 


Burnet. Preſent State of Europe. 


The loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh in their navy during the 
' ſame period of time. 


Number of ſhips. Force, Total of guns. 

1 of 70 70 

1 of 54 54 

2 of 48 96 

1 of 46 46 

3 of 42 126 

3 of 36 108 

6 of 32 192 

2 of 30 60 

4 of 24 96 

2 of 18 36 

2 of 16 32 

2 of 12 24 

11 7 ro 110 

0 8 

? of 6 * 

4 of 4 16 
Total 50 Total 1,112 


By which it appears that the number of guns on board the 
French ſhjps, which were either taken or deſtroyed, more than 


the Engliſh, were one thouſand one hundred and thirty-two : 


at the ſame time it is to be obſerved, that moſt of them were 
much ſuperior in their weight of metal. Burchet. Campbell. 
Lediard. 

And here we ſhall, as a matter of curioſity, preſent our read- 
ers with an authentic view of the vaſt increaſe of the royal navy 
of England, from the year 1607 to the year 1695, as given us 
by biſhop Gibſon, in the ſecond edition of his Continuation of 
Camden's Britannia. 


In the year 1695. 
now above 200 ſhips: 
now above 112,400 tons, 
now above 45,000 men, 
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England entertained to a ſtanding army; yet he 
no ſooner found that the king was deſirous of keep- 
ing up ſuch a force, from an apprehenſion that a 
reduction of it would leſſen his importance both at 
home and abroad, diminiſh the dependence upon 
his government, and tear from him thoſe foreign- 
ers in whoſe attachments he chiefly confided: Sun- 
derland, I ſay, no ſooner diſcovered theſe ſenti- 
ments in the king, than he laboured to encourage 
him with hopes of ſucceſs; and as we are never 
upon our guard againſt thoſe who flatter our paſſions 
or inclinations, king William ſoon made this mi- 
niſter his chief confident. He had alſo a female 
favourite, one Mrs. Villiers, on whom he had con- 
ferred ſeveral marks of his conſideration : theſe two 
are ſaid to have joined their intereſts to ſupplant Port- 
land. Chance concurred with their deſign: the king 
had lately taken more than common notice of one M. 
Van Kepple, a gentleman of Guelderland, who had 
firſt ſerved him as a page, and afterwards acted as 
a private ſecretary. The earl of Portland growing 
troubleſome, from his jealouſy of theſe competitors, 
the king reſolved to fend him into honourable exile, 
in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary to the court 
of France; and Trumbal, the earl's confident and 
friend, was diſmiſſed from the office of ſecretary, 
which was beſtowed upon Vernon, who had acted 
as under-ſecretary to the duke of Shrewſbury. This 
nobleman rivalled Sunderland at the council-board, 
and was ſupported by lord-chancellor Somers; Ruſ- 


ſel the new earl of Orford, firſt lord of the admi- 


ralty; and Charles Montagu, chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Somers was an upright judge, a diſ- 
cerning ſtateſman, and an adroit courtier : he 
equalled the famous chancellor More in the ſweet- 
neſs and affability of his diſpoſition; and the great 
Bacon in the depth of his learning. Orford was 
honeſt, but indelicate : he meant well, but his un- 
derſtanding was ſhallow; and he was by nature 
very headſtrong and obſtinate. Montagu had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as the moſt able financier of 
his time : he was an encourager of the liberal 
arts, and the profeſſed patron of projectors : as a 
ſtateſman, he was bold, dogmatical, and aſpir- 
ing. 

The terrors of a military force had produced 
ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent in the nation, that when 
the commons came to conſider that part of the 
king's ſpeech which related to the maintenance of 
a ſtanding army, ſeveral of the leading members 
warmly exclaimed againſt a practice to which the 
people had conceived an inveterate averſion, and 
the recommendation of which from the throne had 
not a little alarmed their fears. The ſpirit ſhewn 
on this occaſion by the oppoſers of the court was 
ſuch, that its friends and adherents were driven to 
a great dilemma. The matter was debated with 
much warmth, and many learned arguments were 
adduced on both ſides in ſupport of and againſt ſuch 
a meaſure ; the ſubſtance of which cannot fail to be 
entertaining to the curious reader. 

It was alleged by thoſe in the oppoſition, that a 
ſtanding army being founded upon laviſh prin- 
ciples, was by its very nature and conſtitution in- 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of a free government : that 
being abſolutely ſubject to the will of a ſingle per- 
ſon, whole orders it was capital to diſobey ; it 
might, if that perſon thought proper, be employ- 
ed to the moſt dangerous and deſtructive purpoſes; 
to the ſubverſion of that liberty which it was in- 
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tended to protect; and the ruin of thoſe by whom 
it was maintained: that ſuppoſing it could. not 
carry theſe pernicious deſigns by open force, yet 
it would neceſſarily accompliſh the fame in the end, 
by over-awing elections, and preſcribing to the le- 
giſlature; and thus in a flow and inſenſible man- 
ner eſtabliſh a tyranny, before the nation could be 
ſufficiently on its guard to counteract ſuch efforts, 
or ſecure its own ſafety: that allowing theſe incon- 
veniencies to exiſt only in a chimerical apprehen- 
ſion ; yet as the bulk of ſuch an army is and would 
be generally compoſed of people indigent in their 
circumſtances, and licentious in their morals, they 
would ſtop at nothing to gratify their appetites or 
reſentments, and be ever the ready tools of a bad 
prince, who might think it his intereſt to make 
uſe of them for the oppreſſing or humbling his 
ſubjects. It was urged beſides, that an army could 
at beſt be conſidered, in time of peace, but as an 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary burden, and thoſe who 
compoſed it as drones living on the labours of the 
more induſtrious and uſeful part of the nation; 
and this was more particularly the caſe in Great 
Britain, who, ſurrounded as ſhe was by a boifte- 
rous ocean, ſecured by a numerous fleet, and bleſ- 
ſed with a ſtout and hardy race of natives, ſtood 
not in need of the aſſiſtance or protection of hire- 
ling mercenaries to defend herſelf againſt the at- 
tempts of any enemy, foreign or domeſtic. 

Theſe arguments, cogent as they were, paſſed 
not unanſwered : ſeveral individuals, and amongſt 
thoſe ſome who were the genuine friends of their 
country, eſpouſed the oppoſite maxims: they ſaid, 
that granting all the objections to a ſtanding army 
to be founded on truth, and that it was really 
pregnant with all the miſchiefs charged upon it ; 
yet in the preſent ſituation of things it appeared 
to be a neceſſary evil: that would every ſtate in 
Europe diſband its forces on the concluſion of a 
peace, ſuch a ſtep muſt certainly conduce greatly 
to the eaſe and happineſs of the reſpective ſubjects, 
and of Chriſtendom in general: but while, on the 
contrary, every kingdom maintained a ſtanding 
force of mercenaries, and that in particular the 
very nation who, by intereſt and inclination, were 
the inveterate enemies of England, kept on foot 
the greateſt-army of any ſtate in Europe, it would 
be the utmoſt ſtretch of folly and madneſs to ſtrip 
ourſelves of every means of defence, and ftand 
naked and expoſed to every attempt that ambition 
or ill faith might think proper to make againſt vs. 
In anſwer to the ſufficiency of our numerous and 
formidable fleet for protecting us againſt all inſults, 
it was obſerved, that a thouſand unforeſeen acci- 
dents might render this bulwark uſeleſs. The 
ſame wind, it was ſaid, that wafted over to our 
ſhores an hoſtile fleet, might detain our ſhips in 
their harbours, as was actually the caſe when his 
preſent majeſty arrived in this kingdom, when the 
eaſt wind that brought over the Dutch fleet kept 
ours in the river till the Dutch fleet paſſed them; 
and when they got out a ſtorm ſtopped and ſhat- 
tered them ſo, that without being able to come to 
any action, they were laid up. It is eaſy to infer 
what would have been the tatal conſequences, if 
the king had then come to deſtroy our liberties, 
inſtead of reſcuing them from a deſtroyer : and 
would any man, it was aſked, hazard the nation 
upon ſuch a contingency ? eſpecially knowing that 


England is an open country, full of plenty, every 
6 where 
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where able to ſubſiſt an army; our towns and ci- 


ties all open; our rivers all fordable ; and no paſſes 
nor ſtrong places to ſtop an enemy; ſhould they 
effect a deſcent. In anſwer to the aſſertion that a 
ſtanding army would be always ſubject to the ar- 
bitrary will and command of the ſovereign, who 
might at pleaſure uſe it for the deſtruction of his 
people's liberties ; the late Revolution was again 
urged as a ſtriking and memorable example againſt 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. James, at the time his rival 
meditated a deſcent on England, was at the head of 
an army of thirty thouſand well-diſciplined troops ; 
a force certainly ſufficient to have driven out the 
prince of Orange, and have eſtabliſhed that tyran- 
ny which the reigning prince intended to erect, 
had they been actuated by a blind and implicit 
obedience to the royal will : but the event proved 
how differently they thought and ated; the inſtant 
that lawleſs prince attempted to employ them to 
ſubyert the — and religion of their fellow- 
ſubjects, they one and all rejected the propoſal with 
an honeſt indignation, and laid down their arms, 
a few catholics only excepted, repairing moſt of 
them to the ſtandard of the prince, who came to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty againſt the attempts of 
deſpotiſm. It was urged, moreover, that it was 
very improbable that the army ſhould be rendered 
perpetual and independent while it remained on its 
preſent footing, being ſtill ſubject to the annual 
inſpection of the parliament ; and whenever that 
aſſembly ſhould ſee cauſe to ſuſpect the deſigns of 
the prince, or the diſpoſitions of the military, they 
had it in their power to diminiſh their number, or 
entirely diſband them. In concluſion it was al- 
leged, that nothing could be more abſurd than to 
expoſe ourſelves to certain ruin, from a ſuppoſition 
that what now preſerves us from it, may at ſome 
time hereafter have ill effects on our liberty: nor 
are thoſe effects to be apprehended as conſiderable, 
fo long as England remains true to itſelf; and when- 
ſoever the nation has loſt that ſenſe of liberty by 
which it has been fo long preſerved, it will ſoon 
make fetters for itſelf, though it ſhould find none 
at hand ready *. 

This diſpute likewiſe gave occalion to ſeveral 
pamphlets whichwere publiſhed on the ſubject, and 
in which the authors diſplayed a propriety of lan- 
guage, a force and energy of ſtile, and a ſtrength 
of reaſoning ; rarely to be met with in the writings 
of our preſent politicians. The queſtion, it muſt 
be allowed, is of a very delicate and intricate na- 
ture : happily, however, it is now rendered in a 

reat meaſure uſeleſs, by the revival of an old and 
excellent inſtitution, the eſtabliſhment of a regular 
and well diſciplined militia, who having acquired 
the dexterity of profeſſed ſoldiers, and animated by 
every concurring motive of intereſt, ſentiment, and 
affection, will, under the guidance of Providence, 
be found capable, with the concurrence of our 
fleet, effectually to protect this kingdom from the 
danger of an invaſion. The oppoſers of a ſtand- 
ing army were at that time for forming ſuch a body 
of native forces; but this ſcheme would have de- 
feated the purpoſe of the government, which was 
more afraid of domeſtic foes than foreign ene- 
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mies, and induſtriouſly avoided every plan of this 
nature which could contribute to render the party 
of the people more formidable : but though the 
Engliſh at that time had no regular militia, they 


| had conceived ſuch an intolerable jealouſy of a 
{ ſtanding army, that though the miniſtry uſed all 
| their addreſs in perſuading the houſe to agree in 


part to the king's requeſt, the commons paſſed a 
vote, about a week after they met, . That all the 
| forces raiſed fince the year 1680 ſhould be diſband- 
ed, and the forces be reduced to ten thouſand 
men F.“ Purſuant to this reſolution, they granted 
a ſupply for diſbanding the army, and ordered the 
ſum of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to 
be given as a gratuity to ſuch officers and ſoldiers 
as were or ſhould be diſbanded, in the following 
proportions, viz. to every foot-loldier and non- 
' commiſſioned officer, fourteen days ſubſiſtence, 
and ſix days full pay to each private trooper and 
non-commiſſioned officer: proviſion was alſo made 
for half pay to commiſſion- officers, being Engliſh- 
men; and a bill was ordered to be brought in 

that the diſbanded ſoldiers might exerciſe their re. 
ſpective trades in any town or corporation in the 
Kingdom. 

During the debates about a ſtanding army in par- 
liament, the carl of Sunderland had been particu- 
larly active both within and without doors, in ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity of keeping up a conſtant military 

farce, by which he had drawn upon himſelf a 
great load of odium; and the Tories, who had 
now got the popular ſide of the queſtion, reſolved 
to make a handle of this conduct to remove him 
from about court. They began by openly repre- 
ſenting him as a perſon to whom they aſcribed moſt 
of the arbitrary meaſures taken in the late reign, 
and ſuſpected of having counſelled the like in this, 
and particularly the keeping up a ſtanding army. 
The earl, apprehenſive of a further attack from 
this party, and fearing he ſhould be weakly ſup- 
rted by the Whigs, who were moſt of them jea- 
lous of his growing in favour with the king, reſolved 
to avoid the danger with which he thought himſelf 
' threatened, by a timely retreat: accordingly, on 
the twenty: ſixth of December he reſigned the of- 
fice of lord-chamberlain, not only againſt the in- 
treaties of his friends, but even the king's earneſt 
deſire that he would continue about him. 

To raiſe the ſums fordiſbanding the army, paying 
their arrears, and making good all deficiencies, a- 
mongſt other aids, a tax of three ſhillings in the pound 

was laid upon land, which was to be aſſeſſed in 
every county, in proportion to the rates it was aſ- 
ſeſſed at in the year 1692, when it brought in the 
moſt, there having been ſuch commiſſioners ap- 
pointed that year as the crown was pleaſed to pitch 
| * who, in the counties in the neighbour 
of London, taxed the people to the rack- rent, 
while the northern and weſtern counties were ſcarce 
rated half the value of their eſtates; and thus it 
has been ever ſince, and is likely to continue while 
the remote boroughs are too numerous for the reſt 
of the kingdom. An additional duty was laid 
upon coal, culm, and ſalt; a duty was impoſed 


* 


upon all coals imported from Scotland, or from 


— 


— 


* Chandler's Debates. State Tracts. Proceedings of the | the — of Ryſwick, the horſe, dragoons, and foot, on the 
iſh 


Houſe of Commons, iii. 74, 


75. 
+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 76, 77. At | thirty thouſand. 
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Engliſh eſtabliſhment (including the Dutch troops) were about 
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any part beyond ſea, The toll tax was continued 


or one year longer; and the duties upon coffee, 
— — — pedlars and hawkers, for 
three years; the duties upon ſtamped paper, 
parchment, vellum, and thoſe upon imported ala- 
modes and luſtrings, were doubled; the time was 
enlarged for purchaſing and granting annuities 3 
and a bill paſſed for raiſing a ſum not exceed- 
ing two millions, upon a fund for payment of an- 
nuities, at the rate of eight per cent. redeemable 
arliament. 
511 majeſty having expreſſed himſelf extremely 
diſpleaſed at the proceedings of the commons for 
diſbanding the army, they, in order to ſweeten the 
unpalatable cup, voted the ſum of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum for the ſupport of the 
civil liſt, diſtin& trom all other ſervices, to be paid 
his majeſty for life, which was to be raiſed out of 
the duties ariſing from tonnage and poundage, 
or on merchandize imported and exported, former 
parliaments * — him from time to 
ime only for a ſhort term of years. 
7 The he coming to the houſe on the fourteenth 
of January, 1698, gave the royal aſſent to an act 
for calling in the hammered filver money to be re- 
coined; to an act to prevent correſponding with king 
James and his adherents; and to an act for conti - 
nuing the impriſonment of one Counter and others, 
then confined in Newgate, on ſuſpicion of being 
accomplices in the Aſſaſſination Plot. The ſame 
day the commons voted three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds for maintaining guards and garri- 
ſons for the year 1698, and a ſupply of two mil- 
lions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds for payi 
off and cancelling the exchequer-bills that h 
been iſſued. Then they took into conſideration 
the ſubſidies due to foreign powers in the Engliſh 
ay, and other ſums due to the contractors for 
bread and forage. Examining further the debts of 
the nation, they found the general debt of the navy 
amounted to one million three hundred ninety-two 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand 
pounds; that of the ordnance to two hundred four 
thouſand one hundred and fifty-ſeven thouſand 
unds. The tranſport debt contracted for the 
reduction of Ireland, did not fall ſhort of four hun- 
dred ſixty thouſand four hundred and ninety-three 
unds; and they owed forty-nine thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty-nine r for quartering and 
cloathing the army which had been raiſed by an 
act of parliament in the year 1677, and diſbanded 
n order to lighten 
this great burden, proviſion was made for granting 
the — an intereſt for their money till their 
debts ſhould be paid. 
But notwithſtanding this vaſt load of debts, it 
was found that the officers concerned in the reve- 
nue had increaſed them, by robbing the public 
various ways, particularly by falſe indorſements 
on Exchequer notes, whereby they gained ſeven 
pounds twelve — per cent. which was allow- 
ed indeed upon the ſecond iſſuing of Exchequer- 
bills, but not upon the firſt, till theſe honeſt gentle- 
men found means clandeſtinely to procure ſuch in- 
dorſements to defraud the people. Among thoſe 
plunderers of the nation were Mr. Charles Dun- 
combe, receiver-general of the exciſe; Mr. John 
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Knight, treaſurer of the cuſtoms; . Bartholomew 
Burton, of the Excile-office ; and Reginald Mar- 
riot, one of the deputy-tellers of the Exchequer ; 
which laſt, to get his pardon, compounded to ac- 
cuſe the reſt ; whereupon Duncombe and Knight, 
who were members of the commons, were expelled 
che houſe, and committed to the Tower: Burton 
was ſent to Newgate. A bill was brought into 
the houſe of commons for fining Duncombe about 
half his eſtate, valued at four hundred thouſand 
pounds, and paſſed that houſe ; but being ſent up 
to the lords, the votes happening to be equal, the 
duke of Leeds gave his caſting vote againſt the 
bill, which was accordingly laid aſide : the lords 
allo ſet Duncombe at liberty; but the commons 
reſenting this, remanded him, and he remained in 
the Tower till the end of the ſeſſion. The bill 
againſt Knight and Burton had the ſame fate; where- 
upon the 1 was dropped, and they all 
elcaped with their ill-· gotten wealth, it being ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed they made their peace with part 
of the ſpoils they had gained from the nation. 
There were many in the commons at this time 
who had conceived a diſlike againſt Mr. Charles 
Montagu, Chancellor of the chequer, on ac- 
count of the affair of the re-coinage, and his hay- 
ing been a ſtrenuous advocate for a ſtanding army; 
and his majeſty having made him a grant in t 
name of one Railton, this was brought upon the 
carpet, and it was moved in the houſe that he ſhould 
withdraw; but that paſſing in the negative, it was 
reſolved by a great majority, That it was the 
opinion of the Cooke that the honourable Charles 
Montagu, chancellor of the Exchequer, doth de- 
ſerve his majeſty's favour *;” a vote that muſt 
render his name famous to all poſterity. | 
The commons now obſerving that the enemies 
of Chriſtianity were never more audacious than at 
this time, in ridiculing the myſteries of the chriſ- 
tian religion, both in their converſation and the 
blaſphemous pamphlets they publiſhed ; and, in a 
word, that prophaneneſs and immorality dail 
gained ground amongſt us, preſented an addr 
to his majeſty, beſeeching him to give ſtrict or- 
ders to all his judges, . and magiſtrates, to 
ut the laws in execution againſt blaſphemy, athe- 
iſm, and other acts of immorality, and to diſcou- 
rage them in his officers and courtiers +.” The 
king, who in his own conduct was particularly 
ſtrict and regular, was pleaſed with this addreſs, 
and readily promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 
Accordingly, he iſſued a proclamation © for pre- 
venting .and puniſhing immorality and prophane- 
neſs, and for ſuppreſſing certain impious books.” 
In the midſt of the deluge of immorality which 
overipread the nation at this time, Dr. Thomas 


Bray, an active divine, formed a plan . for pro- 


agating the goſpel in foreign parts.” Miſſiona- 
— 3 and Lin books for the 
inſtruction of ignorant people, were ſent to the 
Engliſh colonies in America. This laudable de- 
ſign was ſupported by voluntary contribution; and 
a bill having been brought into the houſe of com- 
mons for the better diſcovery of eſtates given to 
ſuperſtitious uſes, Dr. Bray preſented a petition, 
praying that ſome part of theſe eſtates might be 
let apart for the propagation of the reformed 


— 
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* Proceed. Houſe of Comm iii. 81. Feb 16. 
2 religion 
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religion in Maryland, Virginia, and the Leeward 


Iſlands. py | | 
At the ſame time king William encouraged the 


Society for the Reformation of Manners. Conſider- 
able collections were made for maintaining clergy- 
men to read prayers in certain places of public 
worſhip, and adminiſter the ſacrament every Sun- 
day. The members of this ſociety engaged to in- 
form the magiſtrates of all the vice and immorali- 
that ſhould fall under their cognizance ; and 
Vith that part of the fines allowed by law to the in- 
former, to conſtitute a fund of charity. This in- 
ſtitution had been firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Beveridge 
and Dr. Horneck, in the reign of James II. who 
fearing it might tend to prevent the growth of that 
religion which he unhappily profeſſed, induſtri- 
ouſly checked and diſcouraged it; ſo that it re- 
mained for a long time in a very weak and declin- 
ing ſtate : but being now honoured and protected 
by the ſovereign, it ſoon acquired a more ſolid 
eſtabliſhment, and for ſome time exerciſed its influ- 
ence with a very conſiderable effect. Oi | 

The king coming to the houle the ſeventh of 

March, gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts relat- 
ing to the civil polity, when the commons addreſ- 
ſed his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to cauſe 
a a liſt to be printed of the perſons names to whom 
licence had been granted, purſuant to the late act, 
againſt correſponding with king James or his ad- 
- herents : to which his majeſty returned a gracious 
' anſwer; and on the ſecond of April came again to 
the houſe, when, beſides private acts, he gave the 
royal aſſent to the two following public ones; 1. 
An act for granting his majeſty the ſum of one 
million four hundred eighty- four thouſand fifteen 
hundred pounds, for diſbanding the land forces, 
and paying off the ſeamen. 2. An act for ſupply- 
ing ' xd defects in the laws made for the relief of 
the poor. 

On the twenty-firſt of May a complaint was 
made to the commons of a printed book, entitled, 
The Caſe of Ireland being bound by Acts of Par- 

liament in England ſtated; written by one Mr. 


Molyneux of Dublin, a gentleman of great parts 
and learning. In this book the author had endea- 


voured to prove that Ireland was independent of 
. England, or the authority of its parliament. Such 


' tenets as theſe were too dangerous to be paſſed 
over unnoticed : accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the nature and tendency 


of this performance. Upon the report of the 


committee, it was unanimouſly reſolved, © That the 


book entitled, &c. was of dangerous conſequence, 


as tending to leſſen the dependence that Ireland 
has and ovght to have upon England, as being 
united and annexed to the imperial crown of this 
realm; and that an act © for the better ſecurin 
of his majeſty's perſon and government,” tranſ- 
mitted under the great ſeal of Ireland, by which 
an 5 © act of parliament was pretended to be 
re- enacted, and alterations made therein obligatory 
on the courts of juſtice and great - ſeal of England, 
had given oe rn to the writing and publiſhing 
the dangerous aſſertions contained in the ſaid book.” 
After which the commons in a body addreſſed the 
king, beſeeching him “ to give effectual orders for 
preventing any ſuch encroachment for the future, 
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paſt, by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe who 
had been guilty of ſuch pernicious attempts.“ This 
addreſs his majeſty received very graciouſly, and 
was pleaſed to aſſure the commons that he would 
comply with their requeſt, About the ſame time 
allo the commons addreſſrd the king on the ſub- 
ject of ſome complaints that had been made to the 
houſe, that the woollen manufacture was carried 
on in Ireland, to the great prejudice of that ſtaple 
commodity in England. To which addreſs his 
majeſty returned for anſwer, 4 That he ſhould do 
all that in him lay to promote the trade of Eng- 
land, and to diſcourage the woollen, and encourage 
the linen, manufacture in Ireland.” Orders were 
accordingly tranſmitted to the lords juſtices, who 
recommended the matter to the Iriſh parliament ; 
and the members promiſed to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deayours to effect a reformation in this article; and 
from hence may be dated the great increaſe and 
improvement of the Iriſh linen manufacture, which 
has turned out ſo advantageous to that country. 
In this ſeſſion the luſtring company obtained 
an act of parliament, wherein the preamble ſets 
forth, That the ſaid company have, with great 
labour and charge, brought that manufacture to 
perfection; but that by the fraudulent importation 
of foreign alamodes and luſtrings, the company 
have not enjoyed the benefit intended them by the 
royal charter, but have waſted their time and ſtock 
in contending with many difficulties and obſtruc- 
tions which they had met with: and it now ap- 
pearing that the ſaid manufacture cannot be ſo 
well conducted and ſecured to England by any 
other means than by the eftablifhing of an exclu- 
five company for the ſame ; it was therefore now 
enacted, firſt, That the faid company be a per- 
petual corporation, with the uſual powers, &c. of 
a body-politic, as in their charter. Secondly, That 
they ſhall enjoy the ſole uſe, exerciſe, and benefit 
of making, dreſſing, and luſtrating of plain black 
alamodes, renforcez, and Juſtrings, in England 
and Wales, for fourteen years to come *.“ All 
which however could not ſupport this monopoly 
when the faſbion changed, new fabrications driving 
out the former general wear of thoſe filks, ſo that 
the company had run out their ſtock, and was quite 
broke up, even before the expiration of their ſaid 
excluſive term, which therefore was not renewed. 
| We cannot paſs over two good ſtatutes for the 
benefit of inland commerce made in this ſame ſef- 
ſion: the one is © for determining differences by 
arbitration, whereby merchants, traders, and others 
defiring to end any controverſy (for which there 
is no other remedy but by perſonal action or ſuit 
in equity) by arbitration, may agree their ſubmiſ- 
ſion of their ſuir to the award of any perſon or per- 
ſons, which ſhould be made a rule of any court of 
record: by which agreement, ſo made and inſert- 
ed in their ſubmiſſion, the parties ſhall be finally 
concluded by ſuch arbitration.” The other is 
for the better payment of bills of exchange ;” 
by which it is enacted, © That all bills of exchange 
drawn in England for five pounds or upwards to 
any other place in England, and payabje at a cer- 
tain number of days, weeks, or months after date, 
ſhall from and after preſentation and acceptance 
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teſt the ſaid bill, dated at 
which proteſt ſhall, within fourteen days after, be 
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(which acceptance ſhall be by the under-writing 
the ſame under the party's hand fo accepting) and 
after the expiration of three days after the ſaid bill 
ſhall become due, the party to whom the ſaid bill 
is made payable, his ſcrvant, agent, or aſſigas, 
may and ſhall cauſe the ſaid bill to be proteſted by 
a notary-public, or any other ſubſtantial perſon of 
the city, town, or place, in the preſence of two 
or more creditable witnefles (refuſal or neglect be- 
ing firſt made of the payment) which proteſt ſhall 
be made and written under a fair written copy of 
the ſaid bill, ſignifying, * That I A. B. on the 
— day of at the uſual place of abode of 


the ſaid C. D. have demanded payment of the bill, 


of which this is a copy, which the ſaid C. D. did 


not pay: wherefore I the ſaid A. B. do hereby pro: 
this day of —— :” 


ſent, or otherwiſe due notice ſhall be given thereof 
to the party from whom the bill was received ; and 
who, upon producing ſuch proteſt, ſhall repay the 
ſaid bill, together with jntereſt and charges : and 
on default of ſuch proteſt (for which only C. D. 


ſhall be paid) on due notice, the perſon ſo failing 


ſhall be liable to all coſts, 2 and intereſt 
accruing thereby, provided that if any ſuch bill be 


loſt or miſcarried within the time limited for pay- 


ment, the drawer ſhall be obliged to give another 
bill, the perſon to whom it is lent giving ſecurity 
(if demanded) to the drawer, to indemnify him in 
caſe the loſt bill ſhall be found again.” 

Private and fallacious lotteries were at this time 
become ſo general, not only in London, but in 


moſt other great cities and towns in England, 


whereby the lower people, and the ſervants and 
children of good families were defrauded, that an 
act was paſſed for ſuppreſſing them; and a penalty 
of 300 l. was laid on the proprietors of ſuch lot- 
teries, and of twenty pounds on every adventurer 
in them: notwithſtanding which, the like diſpoſi- 
tion of fraud on the one part, and of gaming on 


. the other, continued ſtill greatly to prevail. 


The parliament likewiſe this ſeſſion applied them- 
ſclves with great diligence to diſcover and puniſh 


a ſet of offenders, who carried on a fraudulent and 
ſecret commerce with France, by which they had 
for divers years paſt ſurreptitiouſly brought in great 


quantities of French ſilks. The firſt occaſion of 
this diſcovery was a paſs from the admiral of France 
for an Engliſh ſhip, that ſerved at once for the owl- 


ing and ſmuggling trades; which paſs, at the 
breaking out of the late conſpiracy, was intercepted 
at the Poſt-office, ſince which time it had lain unno- 


ticed in the hands of the ſecretary of ſtate: but this 


| paper coming by ſome accident to the ſight of Mr. 


\lary Reneu, an eminent French proteſtant mer- 
chant, who was the chief manager and promoter of 
the luſtring company, he reported the matter to the 
houſe of commons, who having cauſed the perſons 
and books of theſe ſmugglers to be ſeized, a full 
diſcovery was made of their pernicious trade; upon 
which eight of them were very ſeverely fined, and 
ordered to be impriſoned in Newgate till ſuch time 
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as they ſhould pay the money; and Mr. Reneu, as 
a reward for his part in the diſcovery, was gratified 
with a bill; which paſſed the two houſes and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, for naturalizing him and 
his family without Paying any charges for the fame. 


But the affair of the greateſt conlequence in the 
commercial way which came under the cognizance 
of the commons this ſeſſion, and with which we 
ſhall cloſe our account of parliamentary affairs; was 
the election of a new Eaſt India company. 

The many complaints which had been made againſt 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company's proceedings, toge- 
ther with the great loſſes of ſhips and cargoes during 
the war with France, which had prevented its mak- 
ing any dividends for ſundry preceding years, had 
by this time occaſioned a general diſlike ifi the 
people againſt that company. This broke out 
more plainly during this ſeſſion, when the houſe 
of commons again took the ſtate of the company's 
trade into their ſerious conſideration, although it 
had three years before appeared to be ſo delicate 
an affair, that it had been by the parliament re- 
ferred to the king and council, and by the latter 
ſent back to parliament again, who after all did 
nothing material in the main complaints relating to 
it, The company therefore now thought it pru- 
dent to make ſome propoſals that might engage 
the government in their intereſt : accordingly they 
oftered to advance ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
for the public ſcrvice at four per cent. intereſt, 
provided the excluſive trade to India might be le- 
gally ſettled on them. 

The miniſtry ſeemed inclined to accept this of- 
fer, when a certain number of merchants, headed 
by ſir John Ward, ſir Francis Eyles, ſir Gilbert 
Heathcote, and Mr. Samuel Shephard, and counte- 
nanced by Mr. Montagu, chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, propoſed to the houſe of commons to ad- 
vance two millions at eight per cent. intereſt, 
provided they might have the ſaid ſole exclu- 
five trade to India ſettled on them. They like- 
wiſe propoſed that theſe ſubſcribers ſhould not be 
obliged to trade in a joint ſtock, but that if any 
number of members deſired to be incorporated, a 
charter ſhould be granted them for that purpoſe. This 
laſt named propoſal was deemed the molt eligible ; 
and accordingly a bill was brought into parliament in 
favour of the new adventurers, which quickly paſ- 
ſed the commons; but when it was ſent up to the 
lords, the old company (for ſuch we muſt now 
begin to call them) followed it thither, where they 
were heard by their counſel, fir Thomas Powis 
and fir Bartholomew Shower, who pleaded their 
excluſive charters, which, amongſt other great pri- 
vileges, ſtiled them lords proprietors of Bombay 
and St. Helena. They alleged, © That the com- 
pany had actually acquired, at their own ſole ex- 
pence, revenues at Fort St, George, Fort St. Da- 
vid, and Bombay, as well as in Perſia and elſe» 
where, to the amount of about forty-four thouſand 


pounds per annum, ariſing from cuſtoms and li. 
cences for a number of different matters ſet forth 
in the pleadings * : that they: had alſo erected forts 


Such as ſelling of wires, for fiſhings, for farms of tobacco 
and betel, for quit-rents, for houſe- rents and garden-rents to 


the natives, paſſes for country ſhips, tonnage, anchorage, ſal- 
vage, &c. alſo a large extent ot lands in ſeveral places. This 


—_— 
—__ 


account of the various emoluments of that company in India 
is materially inſtructing, as it is not only nearly the ſame as 
the like emoluments of the preſent company in India, but is 
moreover explanatory of the nature of thoſe emoluments. 
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ettlements, and had procured territories in the 
rue of Sumatra, and 2 the coaſt of Malabar, 
without which the pepper-trade muſt have been 
actually loſt to England: that they had alſo a 
ſtrong fort in the kingdom of Bengal, and allo 
many factories, buildings, and ſettlements in di- 
vers other parts, having moreover purchaſed of 
the Indian princes, at high rates, many privileges 
and immunities z all which they were encouraged 
to do, out of a firm belief that their ſaid right and 
inheritance would on all occaſions be objects of 
the nation's care : that ſince this bill was brought 
in, the company agreed to ſubmit their preſent 
ſtock to a valuation of fifty per cent. viz. twenty 
per cent. for their dead ſtock (that is, their forts, 
factories, and lands) and thirty per cent. for their 
quick ſtock, which they were content even to war- 
rant at that rate; and upon theſe terms the com- 
pany likewiſe offered to raiſe ſubſcriptions for two 
ns.” ; 
ys all this the counſel for the new ſubſcribers 
replied, * That the old company in reciting their 
charters had forgot to mention the proviſos there- 
in, That the reſpective * of England who 
nted them, reſerved a diſcretionary power to 
make them void on three years warning: that the 
king could not grant the trade, excluſive of all 
others, ſolely by his charter, as being directly con- 
trary to poſitive laws; neither had his preſent ma- 
jeſty in fact granted any ſuch excluſive right: that 
ſeveral recoveries had been made at law againſt 
the company for proſecuting ſuch pretended right: 
that his majeſty's meſſage to the commons 1n 1692 
plainly ſignified that the concurrence of parlia- 
ment was requiſite for making a complete and uſe- 
ful ſettlement of this trade [Here they expatiated 
on the indire& methods of bribery, &c. carried on 
by the company's managers to obtain their laſt new 
charter and regulations, as we have before related. ] 
that it never was eſteemed a breach of public faith, 
nor a derogation from the great ſea], or from the 
honour of our kings, to have their patents annul- 
led by parliament, when it appeared that ſuch 
grants were either unprofitable, or contrary to the 
common rights of the ſubject; neither did any 
kings think themſelves bound in honour or conſci- 
ence to refuſe paſſing an act of parliament for the 
annulling of ſuch grants : that moreover kings hav- 
ing been often deceived in ſuch grants, they have 
even. been frequently annulled by the ordinary 
courſe of law.” 

It was on the other hand again farther replied 
and urged, in behalf of the old company, That 
the properties of many families, widows, and or- 
-phans, were greatly affected by the bill now de- 
ending, which they ſaid made no proviſion for a 
etermined ſtock ; infomuch that it may hereafter 
happen that the trade may be loſt to the nation 
for want of a ſufficient capital to carry it on; it 
appearing by thirty years experience, that it re- 
quires at leaſt ſix hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum to carry on this trade in its full extent: that 
by this bill the new ſubſcribers are permitted to 
trade during the three years to Michaclmas 1701, 
as well as the company, which is directly contrary 
to the charter, and will create great confuſion, and 
render the ſaid three years allowed the old com- 
© pany of no benefit, becauſe they are ſtill bound to 
export to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds 
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annually in our own manufaQures, although the 
new ſubſcribers are under no ſuch obligation. The 
old company are likewiſe obliged to pay taxes to 
keep up forts, factories, &c. while the new ſub- 
(cribers are to have an equal benefit of the trade, 
without either: that ſince the laſt ſubſcription in 
the year 1693, the company have loſt either by 
accidents, or by the calamities of war, twelve great 
ſhips, which with their cargoes would have ſold 
for near a million and an half ſterling ; and yer, 
notwithſtanding ſuch loſſes, they have paid in cuſ- 
toms fince that period two hundred and ninety-five 
thouſand le, beſides eighty- five thouſand in 
taxes: that moreover they had ſupplied his majeſ- 
ty in Holland, on a preſſing occaſion, with ſix thou- 
ſand barrels of gun-powder ; and had likewiſe, at 
a time of great extremity, ſubſcribed eighty thou- 
ſand pounds for circulating Exchequer-bills, at the 
inſtance of the treaſury ; and that, in fine, many 
hundred families have their whole fortunes de- 
pending in the ſtock of the preſent company, 
= muſt be utterly ruined if this bill take ef- 
ect.“ | i 

The foregoing pleadings contain ſo many ar- 


ticles relating to the hiſtory and conduct of the old 


Eaſt India company, and to the nature and legality 
of excluſive charters not ſupported by parliamen- 
tary authority, that 1 could not paſs them over un- 
noticed. I ſhall now only ſubjoin what was on this 
occaſion farther alleged againſt the old company, 
viz. „That the new ſubſcribers to that company's 
ſtock in 1693 were deluded into it by a charter 
then obtained by indirect means, as by the hopes 
of an act of parliament to confirm it, by the old 
proprietors having valued their ſtock at ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, whereby they 
ſhared three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds of the new ſubſcribers money amongſt 
themſelves; and as they had warning ſufficient, by 
the tranſactions before the king and council, nobody 
was anſwerable for their loſs but themſelves.” 

Theſe and ſuch like reaſons weighing with the 
lords, and ſome of the leaders of the old company 
being ſuſpected of diſaffection to the ſtate, or per- 
haps principally becauſe the new ſubſcribers were 
the favourites of the miniſtry, the lords concurred 
with the commons in paſſing the bill, which after- 
wards received the royal aſſent; the ſubſtance 
whereof, as far as relates to this ſubject, is as fol- 
lows: 

That every ſubſcriber ſhould have liberty to 
trade annually, to the amount of his reſpective 
ſubſcription, or might transfer ſuch liberty to any 
other perſon : that his majeſty ſhould be empower- 
ed to incorporate ſuch of the ſubſcribers as were 
deſirous of trading in a body: that the powers and 
privileges of the Eaſt India company ſhould be 
ſettled by parliament : that the ſubſcribers ſhould 
enjoy the eight pounds per cent. and the excluſive 
right of trading to the Eaſt Indies for the term of 
ten years, or till ſuch time as it ſhould be redeem- 
ed by parliament: that every perſon ſubſcribing to 
the amount of five hundred pounds ſhould have a 
vote; and that no perſon, let his ſubſcription be 
ever ſo large, ſhould have more than one: that 
all ſhips laden in the Eaſt Indies ſhould be obliged 
to unload in England: that no perſon who ſhould 
be a member of any corporation trading to the 
Eaſt Indies ſhould engage in any other trade to 
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that part of the world than what he carried on in 
the joint ſtock of ſuch corporation: that five pounds 
ad valorem, upon all returns from the Eaſt Indies, 
ſhould be paid by the importer, to be placed to 
the account of the ſubſcribers towards defraying the 
e of ſending ambaſſadors, and other extraor- 
dinary ſervices; and that beſides the duties now 
payable, a new impoſition of one ſhilling and ten- 
ence, to be likewiſe paid by the importer, ſhould 
be laid upon all wrought ſilks imported from India 
and Perſia.” | 
This law then having impowered the king to 
incorporate all the ſubſcribers into one excluſive 
community, named the General Society trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, their charter was dated on the 
third of September following; and two days after 
his majeſty incorporated them as one joint-ſtock 
excluſive company, and their ſucceſſors, by the 
name of the Engliſh Company trading to the Eaſt 
Indies. In this charter was the following remark- 
able clauſe (which proved the means of afterwards 
uniting the old and this new Eaſt India company) 
viz. That all corporations and perſons who ſhall 
derive any right or title from any of the ſaid ſub- 
ſcribers or their ſucceſſors, ſhall be eſteemed mem- 
bers of this- new company, and ſhall be received 


and admitted as ſuch gratis.” | 
Beſides the Eaſt India trade, the commons took 


expenc 


into conſideration that of the African company. 


It ſeems that the ſeparate traders to the coaſt of 
Guinea, and other parts of the weſt coaſt of Africa, 
called interlopers, having a ſuperior advantage over 
that company, by being at no part of the expence 
of forts, governors, factors, and other ſervants, had 
by this time ſo far wormed that company out of 
the negroe- trade, that they were rendered unable 
any longer to ſupport the ſaid forts, &c. without 
the aid of the legiſlature. An act of parliament 
was therefore paſſed in their behalf, ſetting forth, 
« That as thoſe forts and caſtles, which are un- 
doubtedly neceſſary for the protection of that trade, 
have hitherto been maintained at the ſole expence of 
this company, it is moſt reaſonable that all who trade 
to that coaſt ſhould contribute towards the ſupport 
of them: wherefore it was enacted, iſt, I hat for 
the better enabling the company to ſupport and 
maintain the ſaid forts and factories, all the king's 
ſubjects, as well of England as of America, trad- 
ing to the coaſt of Africa from or between Cape 
Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, as well as the 
ſaid company, ſhall pay ten per cent. ad valorem 
for all the goods and merchandize which they ſhall 
export to chat coaſt, either from England or from 
America. 2dly, They ſhall pay a like ten per cent. 
outward, and alſo ten per cent homeward, on all 
oods ſhipped from or to England or America, and 
om any part of that coaſt between Cape Blancho 
and Cape Mount (but red-wood ſhould only pay 
five per cent.) negrees excepted, 3dly, Gold and 
ſilver brought from any part of that coaſt ſhould 
Pay no duty at all, but-may be freely landed with- 
out any entry. 4thly, Separate traders (now no 
longer to be called interlopers) to enjoy equal pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance at thoſe forts with the com- 
pany's own ſhips and people ; and they might even 
(at their own coſt) ſettle factories, and do all other 
matters there which the company might do.” 
On the third day of July the king came to the 
houſe of peers, and cloſcd this long and very buſy 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech; in which he ſaid, That he 
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entertained the moſt grateful ſenſe of the many 
marks of zeal and affection which they had ſhown 
to his perſon and government, particularly in gra- 
tifying him with a fixed and ſettled revenue, and 
enabling him to diſcharge the debts of the crown : 
that he gladly embraced the preſent opportunity 

to congratulate them upon the happy ſucceſs of 

their endeavours for remedying the bad ſtate of 
the coin, and reſtoring the public credit : that as 

he had always conſidered the love of his people as 

his greateſt ſecurity and ſafe-guard, ſo would he 

ever place his chier glory in promoting their hap- 

pineſs and welfare; and that he hoped they would 

be particularly careful, in their reſpective coun- 

ties, to execute the laws againſt vice and immora- 

lity, and effectually to diſcourage irreligion and 

profaneneſs.” The parliament was then prorogued; 

and as it had now fat the full period of three years, 

the term to which, by an act lately paſſed, all fu- 
ture parliaments were limited, it was ſoon -after 
diſſolved. 

During this ſeſſion happened ſeveral material oc- 
currences which have been omitted, in order to 
give the proceedings of the parliament entire. 

About the beginning of January this year arriv- 
ed here the czar or emperor of Ruſſia, Peter Alexo- 
witz, ſince commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Peter the Great, This prince having formed a 
deſign of civilizing his barbarous ſubjects, of in- 
troducing arts and ſciences amongſt them, and of 
rendering the forces of his empire by ſea and land 
equal to thoſe of his politer neighbours, travelled 
incognito through moſt countries in Europe for 
his inſtruction, He was particularly deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing a marine, and having a fleet in the 
Baltic Sea: his principal aim therefore was to learn 
the art of ſhip-building. In the ſummer of the 
preceding year, 1697, he appointed an embaſſy 
for Holland, to regulate ſome points of commerce 
with the States-genera), and accompanied his am- 
baſſadors in diſguiſe as one of their retinue. While 
he was on this tour he diſcovered himſelf to king 
William, with whom he had a private interview 
at Utrecht, and in conſequence of whoſe invitation 
he now viſited England. He ſtaid here above 
three months, being lodged and entertained with 
all the magnificence that could agree with a prince 
who choſe to remain incognito. He paſſed his 
time here as he had done in Holland, in viſiting 
all our dock-yards, and improving himſelf in the 
knowlege of ſhip-building ; to attain which he 
ſcrupled not to work ſome hours every day as a 
common ſhip-carpenter, in the various parts of 
that buſineſs. At his departure king William 
made him ſeveral magnificent preſents; and among 
the reſt the veſſel in which he himſelf uſed to go 
over to Holland, called the Royal Tranſport, a 
beautiful yacht, and nobly adorned. At the ſame 
time, in order to cultivate his friendſhip, he was 
allowed to engage ſeveral Engliſh artificers into 
his ſervice. He alſo took two of the ſcholars from 
Chriſt-Church hoſpital (commonly called Blue-coat 
Boys) and theſe, ſays M. de Voltaire, laid the 
foundation of the marine academy of Peterſburgh, - 
afterwards founded by the czar. There alſo went 
with him three captains of ſhips of war, and twenty- 
five captains of merchant-ſhips, forty lieutenants, 
thirty pilots, as many ſurgeons, two hundred and 
fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred diffe- 
rent artificers. I his little colony of perſons ſkilful 
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in all branches, failed from Holland to Archangel 
in Ruſſia, and thence were diſtributed into all the 
different places where their ſervices were neceſſary. 
We muſt not forget that he found in England ſome 
mathematicians, which he in vain ſought for amongſt 
the Dutch. Ferguſon, a Scotchman, an excellent 
eometrician, entered into his ſervice, and was the 
perſon who brought arithmetic into uſe in the 
public offices in Ruſſia, where before that time 
they made uſe only of the Tartarian method of 
reckoning with balls ſtrung upon a wire. Captain 
Perry, an expert engineer, was likewile retained 
by him; and although that gentleman was diſcon- 
tented at not being rewarded in a manner he thought 
due to his ſervices, yet he acknowleges that Peter 
had an amazing genius, and was indefatigable in 
| his application : he tells us that he ſoon made him- 
ſelf a proficient in aſtronomy; and as to the prac- 
tical part of ſhip-building, he ſays, that from the 
caſting of cannon to the ſpinning of ropes, there 
was not any one branch of trade belonging to the 
conſtruction or fitting out of a ſhip that he did not 
minutely obſerve, and even put his hand to, when- 
ever he came into the places where thele trades 
were carried on *. 
In fine, though that prince is eſteemed by ſome 
a ſavage tyrant, yet if all allowances are made for 
his education, and the arbitrary conſtruction of his 
government, he will be looked upon with vene- 
ration by poſterity, having in a manner diſpelled 
the darkneis that covered that vaſt tract of land 
under his dominion, and given his ſubjects a taſte 
at leaſt of the improvements that had been made 
by the reſt of mankind. Not content with encou- 
ing the mechanic arts only, he promoted the 
increaſe of other knowlege amongſt his people, by 
laying the foundations of ſchools, colleges, and 
academies, and by building and furnithing of pub- 
lic libraries: in ſhort, in the compaſs of a few 
years he brought the rude and uncivilized Ruſſians 
to make a total alteration in their very habits and 
way of life ; and, perhaps, without the arbitrary 
dominion he exerciſed, and the rough meaſures he 
took to bind and force a people who had the 
greateſt averſion to every thing that was polite, he 
could never have effected that mighty change in 
the ſhort time of his own ſingle life; and if he had 
not, they would have returned to their original 
barbariſm : but we ſee them, on the contrary, im- 
proving every day, Peter, after leaving England, 
propoſed to make the tour of the other polite 
courts of Europe; but receiving advice from his 
dominions that his ſiſter was ſtirring up intrigues 
againſt his government, he returned ſuddenly to 
Moſcow (the then capital of his empire) and with 
great ſeverity, though (we repeat 1t) perhaps not 
greater than the nature of his government made 
neceſſary, put a conſiderable number of the con- 
ſpirators to the moſt cruel deaths. But to return 
from this digreſſion, which I thought. owing to 
the memory of ſo extraordinary a man as czar 
Peter. | 
On the third of February died Erneſt-Auguſtus, 
duke elector of Hanover, and biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
at Herenhauſen, He was born November 10, 
1629, being the third ſon of George duke of Lux- 
emburg and Anne-Leonora, daughter of the land- 
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ried in 1659 to the princels palatine Sophia, daugh- 
ter to James I. of England, by whom he had ſe- 
vera] children. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
George-Lewis, afterwards king of Great Britain. 
The houſe of Hanover began now to be held in 
much conſideration, as it appeared to be next in 
ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne after the preſent 
royal family, according to the act paſſed in the 
beginning of this reign, whereby no Roman ca- 
tholic could inherit the crown of England, 

In the beginning of this year the earl of Port- 
land ſet out on his embaſſy to France, and made 
his public entry on the twenty-ſeventh of February 
with ſuch extraordinary ſplendor as had never been 
ſeen in that court ſince the duke of Buckingham's 
embaſſy, when he came to demand the princeſs 
Henrietta of France for Charles I. It is agreed on all 
hands that fe % ambaſſadors ever behaved with greater 
prudence, honour, and magnificence, than lord 
Portland, or was ever ſo much careſſed and re- 
ſpected, not only by the king, but all the princes 
of France. Some time after his public audience 
he went to Verſailles, where he was lodged in the 
Here he had a long converſa- 
tion with Lewis XIV. in which it has been thought 
that the project for a partition of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy was opened by the French king. 

After the concluſion of the late treaty of peace, 
wherein his concerns were wholly overlooked, 
king James ſeemed to be abſolutely abandoned, 
and paſſed his time very indifferently at St. Ger- 
mains. We are told that the earl of Portland be- 
ing at a review of the houſhold troops in the Plain 
of Arches, where the king and the princes of the 
blood were preſent, king James alſo came thither, 
and with him his ſon the titular. prince of Wales. 
This laſt, by his tather's dire&ion, endeavoured 
to join converſation with lord Woodftock, Port- 
land's fon, who was ordered by his father to ayoid 
him, as the earl himſelf did all thoſe belonging to 
the court of St. Germains. At the ſame review 
James himſelf did all he could to engage the lord 
Cavendiſh, and the other Engliſh noblemen there 
preſent, to take notice of him, but in vain. This 
apparent ſlight could not but be a ſenſible morti- 
fication to James, who felt it ſtill farther increaſed, 
by hearing that lord Portland infiſted upon his be- 
ing removed from the French king's preſence, which 
however Lewis would by no means conſent to, nor 
to grant any indulgence to the French proteſtants, 
now under a freſh perſecution ; and in whoſe be- 
half the Engliſh ambaſſador, at the expreſs order 
of his court, warmly interceded : in ſhort, it was 
obſerved that no ambaſſador was ever more ho- 
noured or leſs ſucceſsful than the earl of Portland, 
who after a ſtay of four manths returned home, 
without having effected one ſingle point of his em- 
baſſy, which coſt the king near an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Lord Portland had the additional 
mortification to find, that during his abſence Mr. 
Keppel, now created earl of Albemarle, had en- 
tirely ſupplanted him in the king's favour, where- 
upon he reſigned his employment in diſguſt; nor 
could the king ever after prevail on him to reſume 
any office in the houſhold. His majeſty however 
ſtill retained a great eſteem for lord Portland, and 
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ployed him in the management of moſt foreign 
Aas, for which he was very capable. On the 
other hand, it is acknowleged that nobleman car. 
ried it ſo well towards the Engliſh, that many of 


the principal nobility heid him in great eſtcem, 


even after king William's death. f 

This winter proved fatal to that ancient and 
commodious palace of Whitehall, which was burot 
down by accident on the fourth of January in the 
evening, nothing af it remaining next morning but 
the Banquetting-houle. 

The lord viſcount Villiers, lately made earl of 
Jerſey, being appointed ambaſſador to the court 
of France, in the room of the earl of Portland, on 
the fourteenth of April, marſhal Tallard, the 
French ambaſſador, ſoon after arrived here, and 
made his public entry into London on the ſixteenth 
of May. On the eighteenth of June the carl ot 
Marlborough was declared governor to the duke of 
Glouceſter, and Dr Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, 

receptor to his highneſs, who was then entering 
into the tenth year of his age. 1 

By this time a ferment had been raiſed in Scot- 
land, by the oppoſition and diſcouragements their 
new Eaſt India company had ſuſtained. In purſu- 
ance of the act of their own parliament for the ſet- 
ting up this company, they had begun to take in 
ſublcriptions; but as it was not eaſy to find money 
enough in Scotland for the carrying on fo expenſive 
a delign, the company's agents endeavoured to 
procure ſubicriptions abroad, particularly at Lon- 
don, Amſterdam, and Hamburgh, in which they 
certainly acted under the ſanction both of the royal 
and legiſlative authority : but as the carrying this 
ſcheme into execution gave great umbrage both to 
the Dutch and Engliſh Eaſt India companies, they 
took, as was very natural for them to do, the beſt 
meaſures they could to hinder the ſucceſs of ſuch 
applications. This however had ſome untoward con- 
ſequences, ſince theſe companies could effect no- 
thing but by the interpoſition of their reſpective 
governments; and by this means king William's 
name, as king of England and ſtadtholder of Hol- 
land, was made uſe of to thwart thoſe deſigns, which 
actually had his ſanction as king of Scotland; and 
in the ſummer of the preceding year, while his ma- 
jeſty was in Holland, a ſharp memorial, ſubſcribed 
by Mr. Creſſet the Engliſh envoy, and fir Paul 
Rycaut, our reſident in the city of Hamburgh, 
was preſented to that city againſt their engaging 
to furniſh the Scots with the ſubſcriptions they had 
applied for: to which the Hamburghers returned 
for anſwer, ** That they thought it very ſtrange 


that the king of Great Britain ſhould offer to hin- 


der them, who were a free people, to trade with 
whom they pleaſed ; but were ſtill more amazed 
that he ſhould endeavour to prevent their join- 
ing with the Scots, who were his own ſubjects, and 
to whom he had given ſuch large privileges by ſo 
folemn an act of parliament.“ This, as may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed, embarraſſed king William prodigi- 
ouſly, and forced him to act in a manner little ſuit- 
able to the dignity of his character: for the Scot- 
tiſh company having obtained a copy of the above 
memorial, preſented a long addreſs to the king 
upon it, who returned for anſwer, That he would 
give orders to his envoy at the court of Lunen- 
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burgh, and his reſident at Hamburgh, not to make 
uſc of his majeſty's name or authority for obſtruct- 
ing their company in the proſecution of their trade 
with the inhabitants of that city,” U his anſwer 
however ſerved only to palliate things for that 


time, and inftead of healing the breach, widened 


it. 

For a parliament being aſſembled in Scotland 
the nineteenth of July this year by the earl of 
Marchmont, as king's commiſſioner, the company 
prelented a remonſtrance, containing a detail of 
cheir grievances. The parliament having taken 
their caſe into conſideration, reſolved to ſupport 
them 1n their juſt rights, and reſented the oppo- 
fiction made to their trade in fo high a degree, as 
to vote, That the honour and independency of 
che nation, as well as the credit and authoriry of 
parliament, was ſtruck at through their ſides.” 
They even came to ſome threatening reſolutions z 
whereupon the high commiſſioner adjourned them 
irom time to time, which regdered the nation ftill 
more incenied. Nevertheleſs they proceeded un- 
der all theſe diſcouragements, and would- have 
maintained it perhaps, if king William had not 
prohibited the iſland of Jamaica, and all other 
Engliſh ſettlements in America, to have any inter- 
courie or correſpondence with the Scots at Darien, 
or to furniſh them with proviſions of any kind : but 
[ ſhall have occaſion to treat further of this matter 
the following year . We are to enter now into 
the conſideration of an important concern, and ſuch 
as has had ſince no (mall influence on the general 
affairs of Europe; I mean the negotiation of the 
firſt treaty cf partition. 

Count Tallard, afterwards famous for his defeat. 
at Blenheim, and impriſonment in England, was 
the projector of this famous treaty, which laid the 
foundation of his future fortunes. After the peace 
of Ryſwick, the thoughts of Lewis XIV. were all 
turned upon ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh 
monarchy on the death of Charles II. which was 
daily expected ; as thoſe of king William were em- 
ployed to prevent any ſuch ſucceſſion from taking 
place. William had no forces; but Lewis kept 
up the ſame number as in time of war, that 
might ſeize what he claimed upon the firſt occa- 
ſion. It was no wonder therefore that the Britiſh 
monarch was prevailed upon to liften to a propoſal 
tor dividing thoſe dominions. His majeſty having 
declared in council, on the ſixteenth of July, that 
he intended to go over to Holland, and appointed 
lords juſtices to govern in his abſence, embarked 
at Margate the twentieth of the fame month, and 
arrived at the Hague two days after. Count Tal- 
lard, the French ambaſſador, had orders trom his 
court to attend the king abroad, as if the French 
were jealous that William was about carrying on 
ſome negotiations contrary to their intereſt : but 
this, as it afterwards appeared, was only a blind; 
for after his majeſty arrived in Holland, the earl of 
Portland by his orders wrote a letter to Mr. ſecre- 
tary Vernon, to be by him communicated to the 
lord Somers; wherein it was mentioned, That 
count Tallard having declared to his majeſty that 
an accommodation might be found out in relation 
to the Spaniſh” ſucceſſion, his majeſty had there- 
upon ſounded the king of France concerning the 
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terms on which ſuch an agreement might be 


brought about, and that the conditions imparted 
to him were to the following effect: that the elec- 
toral prince of Bavaria ſhuuld have the kingdom of 
Spain, the Indies, and Low Countries, and all 
that depended on the Spaniſh dominions, except 
Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Gui- 
pulcoa on this ſide the Pyrennees, Fontarabia, and 
St. Sebaſtian, Ferrol, and the places in Tuſcany, 
of which Spain ſtood then poſſeſſed, in conlidera- 
tion of which France was abſolutely to renounce 
the right it pretended to the ſucceſſion, and Milan 
was to be given to the archduke Charles, ſecond 

ſon to the emperor. 

His majeſty at the ſame time wrote a letter to 
lord Somers, ſigned with his own hand, deliring 
his advice with regard to the propoſitions touching 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and commanding his lord- 

ſhip to ſend over full powers under the great ſeal 

of England with blanks for the names ot commil- 
fioners to be filled up occaſionally, that he might 

immediately begin the treaty with count T al- 

lard. At the ſame time his majeſty was pleaſed 

to order that none but his lordſhip and Mr. ſecre- 

tary Vernon, and thoſe to whom my lord Somers 

and the ſecretary ſhould think proper to commu- 

nicate the ſame, were to have any knowlege of 
the matter. Lord Somers immediately returned 

the earl of Portland's letter to Mr. Vernon, and 

defired him to communicate the contents of it to 

the earl of Oxford and Mr. Charles Montagu, two 

of the then lords juſtices, and alſo to ſuch others 

as they and Mr. Vernon ſhould think fit, who, in 

regard to the king's command to have the affair 
kept ſecret, imparted it to the duke of Shrewſbury 

only. Some time after Mr. Montagu and Mr. 

Vernon went down to Tunbridge, where lord So- 

mers then reſided for his health, to confer with 

his lordſhip concerning this important matter; and 

the chancellor wrote an anſwer to the king, as the 

flue of their joint deliberation : by which it ap- 

peared that his lordſhip was far from approving 

of the partition-treaty, though he was afterwards 

impeached in parliament for having adviſed it: 

but before this letter, which was dated the twen- 

ty- eighth of Auguſt, reached Holland, the firſt 

treaty of partition was ſigned by the earl of Port- 

land and fir Joſeph Williamſon. By this treaty it 


was agreed, | 
I. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be con- 


firmed. | 

II. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the 
king of Spain's health, and for preſerving the pub- 
lic peace, in caſe the ſaid prince ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with 
the places then depending upon the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany or the ad- 
jacent iſlands, comprehended under the name of 
Santo Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Tela- 
mone, Portolongo, Piombino, the marquiſate of 
Final, the province of Guipuſcoa, particularly the 
towns of Fontarabia and Sebaſtian, and eſpecially 
the Port Paſſage ; and likewiſe all places on the 
French ſide of the Pyrennees, or the other moun- 
tains of Navarre, Alava, or Biſcay, on the other 
ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all the 
ſhips and gallies, and other appurtenances belong- 
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ing to the gallics, ſhould be given to the davp!.in, 
in conſideration of his right, 

III. That the crown of Spain, and the other 
kingdoms and places both within and without Eu— 
rope, ſhould deſcend to the electoral prince of 
Bavaria, of whom his father the elector was to 
be a guardian and adminiitrator till he came of 
age. 

IV. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be reſtor- 
ed and allutted to the archduke Charles, the em- 
peror's ſecond ſon. > F: 

This treaty was to be communicated to the em- 

peror and the elcctor of Bavaria by the king of 


England and the States-general; and if either 


ſhould refuſe to agree to this partition, his pro- 
portion ſhould remain in ſequeſtration till the Git- 
pute ſhould be accommodated; and in caſe the 
electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould die before his 
father, then the elector was to ſucceed him in 
thoſe dominions, and his heirs after him; and if 
the archduke ſhould rei ect the duchy of Milan, it 
ſhould be ſequeſtered and governed by the prince 
of Vaudemont, and after his death by his ſon prince 
Charles *, 

The deſtiny of a part of Europe, and the one 
half of America, thus ſettled, Lewis promiſed by 
this treaty of partition to renounce the entire ſuc- 
celhon to the Spaniſh dominions: the dauphin 
ſigned the ſame promiſe. France thought to make 
an addition to her territories. England and Hol- 
land had in view to inſure the peace of Europe, by 
preventing the great Spaniſh monarcbhy from de- 
volving to the Bourbon family: but all theſe poli- 
The dying king being informed 
in what manner his dominions had been torn in 
pieces during his life-time, was filled with indig- 
nation, It was generally expected that upon hear- 
ing this news he would declare either the emperor 
or one of his ſons his ſucceſſor, as a reward for the 
former not having intermeddled in this ſhameful 
partition, and that he would make ſuch a will as 
the houſe of Auſtria ſhould diftate to him. He 
did indeed make a will, but it was in favour of 
the electoral prince of Bavaria, whom he deſtined 
ſole heir to his dominions. 
who dreaded nothing ſo much as the diſmembering 
its monarchy, applauded the diſpoſition its king 
had made, which ſeemed calculated to ſecure a 
peace. This hope however proved as vain as the 
treaty of partition, the prince of Bavaria, who 
was but an infant, dying at Bruſſels in the begin- 
ning of the following year. 

The partition-treaty did not ſo entirely ingroſs 
the attention of William as to make him unmind- 
ful of the intereſts of the reſt of Europe; and he 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours to terminate the 
war of Hungary, which had raged between the 
emperor and other powers and the Turks for fif- 
teen years without intermiſſion. About the middle 
of Auguſt lord Paget and Mr. Colliers, ambaſſadors 
from England and Holland, arrived in the Turkiſh 
camp near Belgrade ; and a congreſs being opened 
under their mediation, the peace of Carlowitz was 
ſigned, in which the Turks ſubmitted to the laws 
impoſed by the conquerors. The emperor had 
Tranſilvania; the Venetians had the Morea; the 
Muſcovites, Aſoph; and the Poles, Caminieck. 
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All Chriſtendom was now happy and tranquil; the 
ſound of war was no longer heard either in Aſia or 
Africa; and the whole world was at peace during 


the two laſt years of the ſeventeenth century: a 


bleſſing, alas! of too ſhort a duration for the 
public calamities were ſoon awakened again. The 
peace of the North was diſturbed in the year 1700 
by two men, the moſt extraordinary the world ever 
produced, Peter emperor of Ruſſia, and Charles XII. 
king of Sweden; and that of the South by the 
death of the king of Spain: but of theſe events in 
their place. 

During his majeſty's abſence the elections for 
the new parliament were carried on in England 
with all the appearance of freedom, the miniſtry 
giving themſelves very little trouble to influence 
the votes. Nevertheleſs, the returns were general- 
ly in favour of perſons of Revolution-principles ; 
but even this parliament, which the court thought 
they ſhould find ſo much to their ſatisfaction, did 
not come entirely into their meaſures, as by their 
proceedings will appear. The parliament ſtand- 
ing prorogued to the twenty-ninth day of No- 
vember, a proclamation had been] iſſued by the 
lords juſtices for its meeting on that day : but his 
majeſty having been detained by contrary winds 
and tempeſtuous weather much longer than was 
expected, did not arrive in England till the third 
of December, and the parliament met on the niath, 
when, going to the houſe, he opened the ſeſſion 
with a | an. in which he recommended to them 
the keeping up ſuch a force as might preſerve that 
weight and influence they had at preſent on affairs 
abroad, and their making a further progreſs in 
diſcharging the debt the nation had contracted by 
the war; and concluded with recommending the 
three popular articles, the making proviſion for 
the poor, the advancement of trade, and the diſ- 
couraging vice and prophaneneſs: but it is ob- 
ſervable he made not the leaſt mention to the two 
houſes of the partition-treaty he had ſo lately con- 
cluded abroad, and which made ſo much noiſe af- 
terwards. This was induſtriouſly concealed both 
from the privy-council and the parliament. 

King William, in all probability, ſuſpected the 
French king's ſincerity in accepting fo ſmall a 
ſhare of the Spaniſh monarchy for the dauphin, 
and therefore held it extremely proper to keep a 
body of troops in readineſs, to compel the execu- 
tion of the late treaty, in caſe of the king of Spain's 
death : but it ſeems the parliament, not being ac- 
quainted with this negotiation, did not apprehend 
there was any manner of reaſon to have fo great an 
army on foot in time of peace: beſides, the king 
had greatly offended them by a ſtep he took juſt 
before his going over to Holland. He had left 
ſealed orders with his miniſtry, directing that ſix- 
teen thouſand men ſhould be retained in the ſer- 
vice, notwithſtanding the vote of the commons, by 
which the ſtanding army was limited to ten thou- 
ſand. The new parliament was ſo irritated at this 


arbitrary act of the king's, that they reſolved to 


thwart him in all his demands, Accordingly, with- 


— 
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out ſtaying ſo much as to take his ſpeech into con- 
ſideration, they came to the following reſolution: 
« That all the land- forces in Engliſh pay, exceed- 
ing ſeven thouſand men (and all thoſe conſiſtin 
of his majeſty's natural born ſubjeRs) be forthwit 
paid off and diſbanded ; and that all the forces in 
Ireland, exceeding twelve thouſand men (and thoſe 
his majeſty's natural born ſubjects, to be kept and 
maintained in the ſaid kingdom of Ireland) be like- 
wiſe forthwith diſbanded and paid off.” They then 
ordered a bill to be brought in upon this reſolu- 
tion, which was eagerly purſued and carried through 
both houſes; and by it the French proteſtant regi- 
ments, and even the king's favourite Dutch guards, 
were to be removed out of the Britiſh dominions“. 

No words can paint the indignation of William 
at this conduct in his parliament ; he was fo ſen- 
ſibly affected with this inſtance of his ſubjeRs jea- 
louſy of him, that he actually formed a reſolution 
of abandoning the government, and had even com- 
poſed a ſpeech, which he intended to have made 
on the occaſion ; he was, however, diverted from 
this raſh ſcheme, and was at laſt perſuaded, how 
much ſoever it might go againſt the grain, to give 
his aſſent to the Bill for reducing the army: ac- 
cordingly, on the firſt day of February, 1699, he 
came to the houſe of peers, and, inſtead of the 
before-mentioned ſpeech, he delivered himſelf in 
the following terms: I am come ro pais the bill 
for diſbanding the forces, as ſoon as I knew that it 
was ready for my afſent. Though the reduction 
of the army to ſuch an inconſiderable.number may, 
in our preſent circumſtances, be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences ; and though I might juſt- 
ly complain of the harſh treatment q have received, 
in being deprived of thoſe guards who accompa- 
nied me into this kingdom, and have conſtantly at- 
tended me in all my fortunes; yet, as I am con- 
vinced that nothing can be more prejudicial to our 
commen intereſt, than to ſuffer any jealouſy or 
miſunderſtanding to ariſe between me and my peo- 
ple, I am firmly determined to comply with your 
requeſt, . $4142. 61 2401 

„ Nevertheleſs, after having thus aſſigned my 
reaſons for paſſing this bill; | muſt likewiſe, in 
diſcharge of the truſt you have repoſed in me, de- 
clare, that, in my opinion, the nation is left too 
naked and defenceleſs: it is your duty, therefore, 
to take this matter into your conſideration, and im- 
mediately to provide ſuch a ſtrength as may be 
deemed neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and the preſervation of that peace which we haue 
ſo lately obtained.“ tha 55 

The commons, thinking they had now ſuffici- 
ently humbled the king, judged proper togive him 
ſome inſtance of duty and affection on their ſide; 
and on the fourth of Fe preſented an addreſs 
of thanks, teſtifying how ſenſible they were of 
the difficulties and labours he had undergone and 
ſuſtained, and the hazards he had run in reſcuing 
their religion and liberties, and giving peace to 
Chriſtendom: they thanked him for his good-will 
and affection to his people, and the undeniable: 


— — _ 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 92. During 
the debates in the houſe of commons on this bill, lord Cutts 
ſpeaking very contemptuouſly of the militia (which body ſome 
urged were, or at leaſt might be made, a ſufficient guard for 
the _— alone) among other things ſaid, that he would 
undertake with ten thouſand regular troops, to drive all the mi- 
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litia in the kingdom before him. To which another member 


replied, If ten thoaſand regular s would be too hard for 
| our militia, ten thouſand would be ſufficient to enſlave us; 
and for that very reaſon he would give his vote but for ſeven 
thouſand ; in which both houſes concurred. See Parliamentary 
proof 
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proof he had given of his readineſs to comply with 
their deſires in parliament; aſſuring him that he 
ſhould never have reaſon to think the commons 


undutiful or unkind to him, but that they would 


always ſupport his perſon and government.” The 
lords alſo concurred in a like addreſs, promiſing to 
aſſiſt and defend his majeſty with their lives and 
fortunes againſt all his enemies, both at home and 
abroad. To both which addreſſes the king re- 
turned this anſwer : that he took their addreſs 
very kindly; that he was fully ſenſible of their 
duty and affection, and did not doubt but they 
would always act in the manner they had expreſſed 
on the occaſion.” 
Hereupon his majeſty gave orders for diſbanding 
the army in England, and reducing them to ſeven 
thouſand men, which were to be kept on foot un- 
der the name of guards and garriſons : however, 


- Not being able to bear with the chought of parting 


with his Dutch guards, who had conſtantly accom- 
panied him in all his military enterprizes, he tried 
once more to mollify the hearts of the commons, 
and, on the eighteenth of March, ſent the lord 
Ranelagh with the following meſſage to the houſe, 
all written with his own hand : | 
« W.R. 

& His majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe know, 
that the neceſſary preparations are made for tranſ- 

rting the guards who came with him into Eng- 
| and. that he intends to ſend them away im- 
mediately; unleſs, out of conſideration to him, the 
houſe be diſpoſed to find a way to continue them 
longer in his ſervice, which his majeſty would take 
very kindly.” | 

The commons, however, were altogether in- 
flexible z the king was fain to acquieſce, and the 
Dutch guards were tranſported to Holland. It 


muſt be confeſſed, that on this occafion the houſe 


of commons ſeems to have been guided by a pre- 
judice againſt the perſon of the Ling and the fo- 
reigners in bis ſervice; and ſuck an oppofition in 
an affair of very little conſequence (that of retain- 
ing the Dutch guards only I mean), ſavoured more 
of clowniſh obſtinacy than of patriotiſm : the fact 
ſeems.to be, that there were numbers who had been 
inſtrumental in bringing about the Revolution from 
the hopes of deriving great perſonal advantages 
therefrom, either 2 admitted to a ſhare in 
the miniſtry, or having their avarice gratified by 
lucrative poſts; but finding themſelves not re- 
warded equal to their ſanguine expectations, they 
had commenced ſecret enemies to the king and his 
government. William eaſily diſcovered the true 


motives” of their conduct, and took no pains to 


diſguiſe his ſentiments: «© Had I as many places to 


w:(faid he one day to lord Sunderland) as there 
are members in the houſe of commons, I ſhould not 
know what it was to have my will diſputed.” _ 

- Harmony being thus reſtored, at eaſt to outward 
appearance, between the king and his parliament, 
the latter proceeded to paſs many good acts; they 
voted fifteen thouſand men, and a proportionable 
number of ſhips of war, for the fecurity of the 
kingdom ; and granted one million four hundred 
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and eighty-four thouſand and fifty-five pounds for 
the ſervice of the year, to be raiſed bv a tax of three 
ſhillings in the pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, 
penſions and offices: and as ſome violent Whigs 
began to charge the parliament with being Jacobi- 
tically inclined, becauſe they would not conſent to 
tae keeping up a greater ſtanding army, the 
commons, to confute this calumny, addreſſed his 
majeſty to iſſue his proclamation for removing all 
papiſts; and others who difowned his majeſty's go- 
verament, from the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and to put the laws in execution againſt them, 
A fleet was ſent, the latter end of laſt year, un- 
der the command of vice-admirat Aylmer, into the 
Mediterranean, with orders to fecure the galleons, 
in caſe the French ſhould attempt to ſeize them, on 
the death of the King of Spain ; but for this the 
admiral certainly came too late, it being the thir- 
teenth of September before he ſailed from Port(- 
mouth; and though his conduct was liable to no 
imputation in this reſpect, yet there was great 
blame laid on the board of admiralty for not fitting 
this fleet out ſooner; and this, among other things, 
made up part of a charge againſt the management 
of the navy, by the houſe of commons, in an ad- 
dreſs they preſented to the king, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of March this year (1699), wherein they re- 
preſented, «That it is inconſiſtent with the ſervice 
of the navy, for the ſame perſon to be one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the office cf lord 
high-admiral, and treaſurer of the navy :” at the 


| ſame time pointing at Ruſſel, earl of Orford. To 


which the king returned a ſoft anſwer, which yet 
was fatisfaftory enough to this charge: it ran in 
theſe words, Gentlemen, I will conſider of your 
addreſs. It is my defire, that all forts of miſ- 
managements and irregularities ſhould be prevent- 
ed or redreſſed; you may be aſſured that I will 


take the beſt care I can in relation to the navy, 


the right management whereof is of great concern 
to the kingdom *.” 
The earl of Orford, who was at that time at the 


head of the navy, and who, as all our writers agree, 


governed pretty abſolutely, on a ſuppoſition that 
bringing over to the court a body of men, who had 
been formerly looked upon as ſtubborn malecon- 
tents, would juſtify every meaſure that he ſhould 
think neceſſary for ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, ſaw at 
what the commons were driving, and therefore 
very prudently reſolved to abate the edge of their 
reſentment, by. laying down his employments, 
which he did accordingly : and thereupon a new 
commiſſion of admiralty paſſed, in which the earl 
of Bridgewater, the lord Haverſham, fir Robert 
Rich, ſir George Rooke, and fir David Mitchel, 
were conſtituted lords commiſſioners. 

On the fourth of May his majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal affeot to the 


bill for paying the army, providing for the navy, 


and other occaſions; as alſo to ſeveral other acts, 
the principal of which were, an act to encourage the 
trade to Newfoundland +: the act to prevent the ex- 
2 of wool out of the kingdoms of Ireland and 

ngland into foreign parts; and for the encourage- 


menc 


. * Pazliamentary Debates, vol. iii. p. 102. | 

+ Sundry regulations were made concerning the New found. 
land trade and fiſhery, ſuch-as, Its bein 
for all ſubjects alike to trade thither, 


2 


to fiſh on its banks. 


That the firſt ſhip arriving at any of the harbours or creeks 
of Newfoundland, ſhall be deemed admiral there for that ſeaſon ; | 


+ « % 9 


the fecond ſhip fo arriving, ſhall Le vice-admiral; and the 


third rear-admiral ; which three admirals ſhall have pow- 


made perfectly free | er to decide controverhez concerning places or ſtations in har- 


| bours, ſtages, ccok-raoms, &c. there: moteover, every bye 


boat keeper ſball carry two freſh men with him in every ſix, 
Viz. one that hath made but one voyage, and one that never 
: * ts 423 
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ment of the woollen manufactures of the kingdom of 


d+; an act for making Billingſgate a free 
—— 44 ſale of fiſh; an act to enable poſthumous 


| children to take eſtates, as if born in their fathers life- 


is majeſty then cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech — both Ls, wherein he tells them they 
had ſat ſo many months, that the ſeaſon of the 
year, as well as their own particular affairs; made 
it reaſonable they ſhould have a receſs : he took 
it for granted they had finiſhed. all the bills they 
thought neceſſary, and he had given his aſſent to 
all oy had preſented him; if any thing elſe was 
wanting to their ſafety, the ſecurity of the public 
credit, diſcharge of the national debt, the advance- 
ment of trade, ſuppreſſing of vice, and employing 
the poor, which were all the things he propoſed to 
them at their meeting, he did not doubt but effec- 
tual care would be taken of them next winter; and 
he wiſhed no inconvenience might happen in the 
mean time: then the parliament was prorogued to 
the firſt of June, and afterwards by further pro- 
rogations to November following. : 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, Henry d'Au- 
verquerque, eldeſt ſon to Henry de Naſſau d' Au- 
verquerque, maſter of the horſe to king: William, 
was created earl of Grantham. On the twenty- 
eighth of March, 1699, Edward, earl of Warwick, 
was brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, before 
the houſe of peers, for the murder of Richard 
Coote, eſq. and was found guilty of manſlaughter; 
and on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month, lord 
Mohun was tried for the murder of the ſame gen- 
tleman, and acquitted. The peers ſeemed to be 
of opinion that lord Warwick was moſt in fault 


(the affair being a drunken quarrel), by finding 


him guilty of manſlaughter; and when he claimed 
the privilege of his peerage (as a commoner does 
the benefit of his clergy) he was adviſed. not to 
offend again, becauſe he could have the privilege 
of peerage but once. 

The duke of Shrewſbury, ſecretary of ſtate, find- 
ing his health decline, reſigned that poſt, in order 
to travel into Italy, and was ſucceeded, on the 
fourteenth of May, by the earl of Jerſey; and on 
the eighteenth of the ſame month the king de- 
clared Thomas, earl of Pembroke, lord- preſident 
of the council, and John, lord viſcount Lonſdale, 
lord privy-ſeal. On the twenty firſt his majeſty 
nominated lords-juſtices for the management of 
public affairs in his abſence, and embarking the 
day after, at Margate, he landed at Orange Polder, 
in Holland, on the third of June, from whence he 
went to his favourite palace at Loo. It does not 
appear that his majeſty tranſacted any great bu- 
ſineſs during his ſtay in Holland, unleſs the draw- 
ing up memorials, aſſerting his claim to the prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel, in Switzerland, to which the 
prince of Conti, and ſome others, pretended a 
prior right. 
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The Scottiſh company, notwithſtanding the 
many diſcouragements and repulſes which they had 
ſuffered in their atrempts tuwards ſettling their 
foreign trade, were ſtill determined to carry their 
ſcheme into executioa; and accordingly this year 
they ſent out five ſtout ſhips, and twelve hundred 
men, with all kinds of implements for war and 
commerce, in order to effect a ſettlement on the 
iſthmus of Darien, which is a very narrow tract of 
country; uniting the two great continents of North 
and South America, and conſequently very ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for trade. As the inhabi- 
tants had never been conquered by the Spaniards, 
and as the new colony ſent thither, was to pur- 
chaſe their lands from the nagiye proprietors (the 
Indians), they apprehended that no diſpute would 
be raiſed againſt their eſtabliſhment, from whence 
they promiſed themſelves an immenſe treaſure : 
and it muſt be owned, that, ſuppoſing all Europe 
but themſelves to be faſt aſleep, the very advan- 
tageous ſituation of their colony, by which they 
would be enabled to ſupply Peru and Mexico with 
whatever they wanted from Europe, and ia return 
ſupply Europe with the riches and product of thoſe 
two opulent empires, ſeemed to promiſe, ſooner 
or later, the accompliſhment of moſt of the great 
things they had in view. | | 
Having arrived ſafe at their intended port of 
Golden Iſland, on the coaſt of Darien, after hav- 
ing treated, on board their ſhips, with the natives, 
their men, at the requeſt and with the conſent of 
theſe latter, landed on the fourth of November, 
1698, and immediately ſet about erecting a fort, 
which they called Fort St. Andrew, on a point of 
land about a league from Golden Iſland, where 
they found a ſafe capacious harbour; they alſo 
began to build a new town there, to be named 
New Edinburgh, as they did the whole country 
of Darien New Caledonia. | 
Great were the rejoicings made in Scotland on 
account of this landing; never conſidering that it 
would be the evident intereſt of all the commereial 
nations of Europe to fruſtrate their promiſing plan; 
for, beſides the then general intereſt of England, 
conſidered by all men to be in immediate danger 
from this ſcheme, king Charles II. of Spain was then 
our ally, and the marquis de Canales, his ambaſ- 
ſador at London, preſented a very ſharp memorial 
to king William, on the third of May this year, 
againſt the Darien ſettlement, which he termed 
* an inſult of the Scots, in attempting to ſettle 
themſelves in the very heart of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in America, and what his maſter looked upon 
as a breach of the alliance between the two crowns.”* 
The Dutch likewife were extremely uneaſy and 
jealous. of this Scottiſh ſettlement, as tending to 
ſpoil their contraband trade from Curagoa, &c. to 


the Spaniſh and American coaſts; arid might in 
time alſo prove very detrimental to their Eaſt In- 


was at fea before : {this was obviouſly defigned for the increaſe | 


of our failors.} And every inhabitant ſhall employ two 
ſuch freſh men for every boat kept by them. Alſo every maſ- 
ter of a fiſhing ſhip ſhall carry with him one that never was at 
ſea before for every five men he ſhall catry. And ſor the pre- 
ſervation of timber on the iſland of Newfoundland, no per- 
ton ſhall rind any of the trees, nor ſhall ſet on fire any of the 
woods,”” &c. "226: | 

IJ. No wool, nor -manufaRories of wool, were to be 


exported from Treland to any part of the world, but to Eng- 


land, and this only to the following ports, viz. Biddeford, 


Barnſtaple, Minehead, Bridgewater, Briſtol, Milford Haven, 
Cheſter, and Liverpoole, from the Iriſ ports alone of Dabjin, 
Waterford, Youghall, Kingſale, Corke, and D 
forfeiture of ſhips and cargoes, and alſo of five bundred 
pounds penalty: | | 

II. The like forfeitures are hereby inflited on ſuch as 
ſhall export in ſhips, or carry by horſes, into any other place 
or colony out of the king's dominions, any wool or woolten 
manufactories of the Engliſh Plantations in America.” 


This is the firſt mention in our Statute Bock of woollen ma. 
nufattories in our American plan:ations, | 
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dia company: laſtly, the French were no leſs 
jealous of this company, on the ſcore of their Weſt 

Jodia commerce, which at that time began to be 
conſiderable; and Lewis very modeſtly offered to 
ſupply the court of Madrid with a fleet to diſlodge 
the interlopers, though at this very time the 
French themlelves were juſt beginning to eſtabliſh 
a colony in the bay of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
great river Miſſiſſippi, always eſteemed a part of the 
Spaniſh Florida; and were likewiſe extending 
their late poſſeſſion of the weſt end of Hiſpaniola, 
a part allo of the Spaniſh territory. | 

Thus was king William teized and preſſed on 
every ſide for the ſuppreſſion of this new company, 
and was therefore neceſſitated to comply with the 
urgent deſires of his own ſubjects of England, of 
the Dutch (whoſe ſtadtholder he was), and of his 
other allies, to ſend inſtructions ro the governors 
of all our American colonies, forbidding them, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, to hold any corre- 
ſpondence with the Scottiſh planters, or aſſiſt them 

in any ſhape with arms, ammunition, or proviſion. 

This was a dreadful blow to the intant colony, who 

had hitherto received ſupplics both from Jamaica 

and New York, and had depended upon the con. 
tinuance thereof, till their own from Scotland 
ſhould arrive; of which now deſpairing, and the 

Spaniards advancing againſt them, they were glad 


to accept of a capitulation, and finally to abandon | 


the enterprize, towards the end of this ſummer : 
it is generally aſſerted, that, out of ſo many ſtout 
men who went thither, ſcarce one hundred ever 
got back to Scotland. The condition alſo of the 
numerous ſubſcribers to this ſcheme was truly 
wretched and deplorable; many of them had 
fuſtained an irrecoverable loſs, and ſome of them 
were even reduced to abſolute poverty. All thele 
calamities greatly inflamed the Scotriſh parliament 
and people againſt their neighbours of England “. 
Mean while king William enjoyed his favourite 
diverſions of ſhooting and hunting at Loo, where he 
was viſited by the old duke of Zell, with whom 
he had long maintained an intimate correſpondence. 
During his reſidence in this place, the earl of Port- 
land, the grand-penſionary of Holland, and the 
French ambaſſador, count Tallard, had frequent 
conferences upon the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion ; but the event ſhewed, that William, with 
all his politics, was made the dupe of the French 
court in this affair; Lewis having nothing more in 
view, than to.amuſe our king with a treaty, in 
which he ſhould ſeem to act as umpire in the con- 
cerns of Europe, until he ſhould be able to ac- 
compliſh his purpoſe of ſecuring that ſucceſſion in 
his own family. With this view he ordered the 
marquis d' Harcourt, his ambaſſador at Madrid, 
to exert his utmoſt endeavours in gaining the con- 
ſent of his Spaniſh majeſty; or, in caſe he ſhould 
fail in his attempt, he ſhould endeavour to hinder 
the ſucceſſion paſſing to any of the emperor's 
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cruized along the coaſt, and entered the Spaniſh 


harbours. 

The queen of Spain having diſcovered the de- 
ſigns of France, uſed her utmoſt endeavours to 
diſappoint them, and ſecure the ſucceſſion for the 
archduke Charles, ſecond fon of the reigning em- 
peror Leopold, to whom ſhe was nearly related. 
With this view, ſhe, in concert with count Har- 
rach, the Imperial ambaſſador, new-modelled the 
council; beſtowed the government of Milan on 
prince Vaudemont; appointed the prince of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt, viceroy of Catalonia; and conveyed 
the ſick king to Toledo, on pretence that the air 
of Madrid was unwholeſome ; bur in reality with 
a view of depriving the French miniſter of any 
opportunity of converſing with his majeſty, Har- 
court was too well verſed in the arts of courts not 
to perceive the whole drift of this journey: he 
quickly. followed to Toledo, under pretence of 
having a memorial to deliver into his catholic. ma- 
jeſty's own hands; but the queen cauſed him to be 
acquainted, rhat the king had left the care of 
all foreign affairs to the cardinal of Corduba, at 
Madrid, to whom he might communicate his 
memorial; the king being being come to Toledo 
only to recover his health, and not to trouble him- 
ſelf about buſineſs. 

Harcourt, thus baffled, ſet himſelf to form a 
arty in the Spaniſh council: he repreſented that 
hilip IV. had exerted his power too far, in diſ- 

poſing of the crown ; that the dauphin of France 
was next in blood +; and the duke of Anjou, his 
ſecond ſon, who was young, and might be moulded 
as they pleaſed, would be the propereſt perſon to 
fucceed ; that, ſhould they be averſe to this pro- 
poſal, the king his maſter would rather acknowlege 
the electoral prince of Bavaria, than conſent to the 
Spaniſh crown's devolving to the houſe of Auſtria, 
already too powerful by its late conqueſt in Hungary. 
This able negotiator farther obſerved, that ſhould 
Charles II. prefer the grandſon of Lewis, this would 
not be an invalidation of the ſolemn renunciationsto 


the French monarch; becauſe theſe had been made 
only to prevent the elder ſon of their deſcendants from 
uniting the two kingdoms together under one rule; 
and here it was not an elder fon that was choſen: it 
was at the ſame time doing juſtice to the right of 
blood, and preſerving the Spaniſh monarchy trom a 
partition. By thefe and the like repreſentations, added 


treating, and perfect knowlege in the art of pleaſing, 
by which the marquis d' Harcourt had won all hearts, 


tipathy which the Spaniſh nation had nouriſhed 
againſt the French, he gained over to his ſide a 
great number of the Spaniſh miniſters, and among 
others cardinal Portocarrero, archbiſhop of Toledo, 
and the count of Monterey, who had great in- 
fluence in the councils of that nation þ. - | 


children, purſuant to the will of Philip IV. At 
the fame time the French king cauſed fixty thou- 
ſand of his beſt troops to advance towards Catalo- | 


All Europe being now at peace, king Willia 
found no buſineſs of ſtate to detain him on the 
continent, and therefore returned to England this 


nia; whilſt a great number of ſhips and gallies | year, about the middle of October, in order to 


_ 


. ® See Kennet, Burnet, State Tracts, and particularly a 
little treatiſe, entitled, An Enquiry into the Cauſes of the Miſ- 
iage of the Scots Colony of Darien, 8vo, 1700. 

+ Lewis XIV. and the emperor Leopold were in the ſame 
o_ of conſanguinity; they were both grand-ſons to Philip 
III. and had each married a daughter of Philip IV. therefore 

8 


the dauphin and Joſeph, king of the Romans, eldeſt ſon to | 


the emperor, were doubly in the ſame degree; but the right 
of „ was in the houſe of France, the king and che 
dauphin being ſons of the elder daughters. 

t Volt. Hiſt of Europe. Tindal. Lamberti. 
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A. D. 1699: WI D I. 
hold a parliament, and receive freſh ſupphes. The 
parliament meeting on the ſixteenth of November, 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, 
« That his calling them together fo early was 


| owing to the abſolute neceſſity of making ſome 


farther proviſion for the ſecurity of the kingdom by 
ſea and land; and particularly recommended the 
repairing. the royal navy, and fortitying our har- 
bours: he put them in mind allo of making good 
the deficiencies of the funds, diſcharging the na- 
tional debt, and providing ſupplies tor the fol- 
lowing year: he hoped (he faid) that the nation 
was already convinced ot the good effects of the 
peace, by the manifeſt increaſe of their trade, 
which he ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
promote and encourage; nevertheleſs, he thought 
it might receive a farther adyantage, by paſſing a 
bill for puniſhing the unlawful and clandeſtine 
running of gogds; and by employing the poor, 
who were now become a burthen to the nation : 
he declared himſelf to be fully aſſured of the love 
and affect on of his people, which he ſhould en- 
deavour to preſerve, by maintaining their rights and 
liberties, ſupporting the eſtabliſhed religion, diſ- 
penſing juſtice. with clemency and impartiality, by 


countenancing virtue and diſcouraging vice, and 


by declining no difficulties nor dangers to promote 
their welfare and proſperity.” He then concluded 
in theſe words: „Since, therefore, our aims are 
only for the public good, let us act with confidence 
in one another, which will nor fail, with God's 
bleſſing, to make me a happy king, and you a 
great and flouriſhing people.” 

The whole of this ſpeech is truly worthy the 
mouth of a great and good prince; but ſo un- 
accountably peeviſh was the parliament, ſo bent 
upon mortifying their ſovereign inevery imaginable 
inſtance, that they ſhewed themſelves diſſatisfied 
with his ſpeech, and affected to conſtrue that ad- 
vice of acting with confidence in each other,” 
into an implication of a diſtruſt or want of confi- 


dence in them: inſtead, therefore, of an addreſs ' 


of thanks, the commons, on the fourth of De- 
cember, preſented a ſort of remonſtrance, in which 
they tell his majeſty, 4+ That being highly ſenſible 
nothing was more neceſſary for the peace and wel- 
fare of the kingdom, the quieting the minds of 
the people, and the diſappointing the deſigns of 
their enemies, than a mutual and entire conki- 
dence between his majeſty and his parliament, 
they eſteemed it their greateſt misfortune, that, 
after having ſo amply provided for the ſecurity of 
his majeſty and his government, any jealouſy or 
diſtruſt had been raiſed of their duty and affection: 
at the ſame time they begged leave to repreſent, 
that it would greatly conduce to the continuing 
and eſtabliſhing an entire confidence between his 
majeſty and his parliament, that he- would be 
pleaſed to ſhew marks of his high diſpleaſure to- 
wards ſuch perſons as ſhould preſume to miſrepre- 
ſent their proceedings to his majeſty; and they 
ſhould, on their part, diſcourage all falſe rumours 
and reports reflecting on his majeſty and his 
government, whereby any miſunderſtanding might 
be created between him and his ſubjects d.“ To 
this the king replied, © that no perſons had ever 
yet dared to miſrepreſent the proceedings of either 
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houſe; and if they had, they would immediately 
have felt the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure : and 
he rook very kindly the aſſurance they gave him 
of diſcouraging all falſe rumours and reports re- 
llecting upon him and his government *,” | 
A patriotic jealouſy and timely oppoſition to the 
firſt encroachments of arbitrary power, exerted 
upon proper occaſions, cannot be too much ap- 
plauded : but the misfortune is, that it has ſome- 
times been aſſumed and exerciſed without any real 
cauſe, and has often been employed by artful and 
deſigning men as a cloak to conceal their own 
fclfiſh and intereſted purpoſes. The preſent caſe 


affords an inſtance of this kind, and it were to be 


wiſhed that the Engliſh hiſtory were not too replete 
with ſuch examples. As they had found means 
to put the molt odious interpretation upon a very 
harmleſs expreſſion of the king in his ſpeech, ſo 
the commons ſhewed themſelves not at all inclined 
to be appeaſed by the ſmooth explanation and 
kind promites he offered them in his anſwer to 
their addreſs: they determined to diſtreſs him, by 
proſecuting his miniſters; and an affair happened 
about this time which furniſhed chem with an ex- 
cellent pretext for effecting their purpoſe. 

There had been for many years loud and very 
juſt complaints of piracies in the Weſt Indies, 
which tor the ſake of the profit made by purchaſing 
their il|-gotten goods, had met with too much en- 
couragement from the inhabitants of ſeveral of our 
plantations. This induced king William, in the 
year 1695, to appoint the earl of Bellamont, an 
Iriſh nobleman, and a perſon of great worth and 
honour, governor of New-York and of New-Eng- 
land. The earl, previous to his ſetting out to take 
upon him this office, thought it neceſſary to en- 
quire into the moſt proper methods for extinguiſh- 
ing theſe abuſcs, and repreſented the matter to one 
colonel Livingſtone, a gentleman of conſiderable 
property in New-York, as what nearly concerned 
the honour of that plantation. This induced the 
colonel to mention to his lordfhip one captain Wil- 
liam Kidd, who was lately arrived from New York 
in a ſloop of his own, as a brave bold fellow, who 
knew moſt of the pirates haunts, and might there- 
fore be employed againſt them with great proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. The earl readily approved the 
ſcheme; and knowing how much the king had at 
heart the ſuppreſſing theſe piracies, he mentioned 
it to his majeſty, who applauded the deſign, and 
recommended it to the board of admiralty : but 
the public affairs being then in a perplexed ſitua- 
tion, and great difficulties found in manning the 
fleet, the board, though they ſignified their appro- 
bation of the thing, thought fit to lay it aſide for 
that time +. | 

Lord Bellamont, diſappointed in this quarter, 
propoſed that if his majeſty would give his autho- 
rity, a ſhip might be fitted out by private adven- 
turers, which would ſufficiently anſwer the intend- 
ed purpole. The king reliſhed this propoſal fo 
well, and thought it of ſo great conſequence to the 
public good, that he himſclf became a ſubſcriber, 
and granted his letters-patent to Kidd, and thoſe 
who might joia in fitting him out for the expedi- 
tion, for the ſharing of all profits, prizes, &c. af- 


ter the reſervation of a tenth part to, the crown. 


—— —— 
— 


Proceedings of che Houſe of Commons, iii. 106. 
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he ſcheme hereupon was immediately carried in- 
kf execution: cb lord chancellor, the duke of 
Shrewſbury, the earls of Romney, Orford, and 
Bellamont, fir Edward Harriſon, and colonel Liv- 
ingſtone already mentioned, engaged in the pro- 
ject. Six thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed in a 
few days; and a ſhip of ſufficient force being equip- 
xd, the command of her was given to captain 
Kidd, whoſe commiſſion was drawn in the com- 
mon form, viz. To take and ſeize pirates, and 
bring them to juſtice,” without any ſpecial clauſe 
or proviſo whatſoever. And more clearly to de- 
monſtrate that there was nothing ſecret or myſte- 
rious in this expedition, as the diſcontented part 
of the parliament affected afterwards to believe, 
we need only obſerve, from the moſt authentic hiſ- 
tories of this affair, and even from the trial of Kidd 
himſelf, that he had no 2 either 8 
or private, only the earl of Bellamont gave him 
failing orders, in which he was directed to act ac- 
cording to the letter of his commiſſion. 

But it happened that this man, inſtead of appre- 
hending the pirates, engaged himſelf in the like 
ſcandalous practice. After having cruized about 
for ſome time, he at laſt came to Boſton in New- 
England, where the earl of Bellamont ſeized him 
and what goods he had left, and ſent advice of 
what he had done to England, deſiring that a ſhip 
might be ſent to bring him home. The Rocheſter 
was accordingly diſpatched for this purpole ; but 
ſhe being diſabled by a ſevere gale of wind, was 
obliged to return. This gave the diſaffected party 
a handle to charge the miniſtry with authorizing 
and encouraging a piratical expedition, which they 
wanted to ſcreen from the knowlege of the public: 
and ſuch was the intereſt and influence of parties 
at this time, that an undertaking which was not 
only innocent but meritorious, was traduced as a 
deſign of robbery and illicit plunder. Nay, fo far 
was this prejudice carried, that on the ſixth of De- 
cember ſome.hot-headed members in the oppoſition 
made a motion, * That the letters-patent granted 
to the earl of Bellamont, and others, of pirates 
goods, were diſhonourable to the king, againſt the 
law of nations, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of 
this realm, an invaſion of property, and deſtructive 
to commerce. This motion however, to the 
credit of the houſe of commons be it ſpoken, was 
rejected with indignation by a great majority. 

The next attempt the Country Party (as they 
called themſelves) made, was againſt doctor Bur- 
net biſhop of Saliſbury, whom they now endea- 
voured to remove from his office of preceptor to 
the duke of Glouceſter, for which they alleged he 
was utterly unqualified, as well on account of his | 
being a Scatchman, as by his having written the 
Paſtoral Letter which had been burned by or- 
der of the parliament; and in which he had aſ- 
ſerted that king William and queen Mary had a 
right to the crown by conqueſt. A motion was 
accordingly made for that purpoſe, but it met with 
the fate of the former. The biſhop about this 
time had publiſhed his noted work, called,. An 
Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
of which he himſelf gives a moſt pompous account 
in the Hiſtory of his own Times; and indeed the 


good biſhop ſeems, in moſt inſtances that regard | 
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himſelf, to have poſſeſſed no common ſhare of va- 
nity and felf-complacency. 

In the mean time a ſupply was granted for the 
ſupport of the fleet and army, when it was reſoly- 
ed to adopt the ſame ſcheme of reduction which 
had prevailed in the laſt ſeſſion; and it was reſolv- 
ed on the twenty-firſt of December that ſeven thou- 
ſand ſeamen were ſufficient for the naval ſervice of 
the enſuing year. 

Bur the circumſtance on which the anti-courtiers 
built their chief hope of diſtreſſing or diſgracing 
the government, was the Iriſh forfeitures, which the 
king had diſtributed among his own dependants. 
This buſineſs had indeed been begun the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, and the following perſons had been 
appointed to take an account of the ſaid forfeited 
eſtates, viz. the earl of Drogheda, Francis Anneſley, 
elq. John Trenchard, eſq. James Hamilton, eſq. 


fir Francis Brewſter, 

Upon the report of thoſe gentlemen, made to the 
houſe of commons on the fifteenth of December 
this year, it appeared, that the perſons outlawed in 
Ireland fince the thirteenth of February 1688, on 
account of the late rebellion there, amounted in 
number to three thouſand nine hundred and twen- 
ry-one : that all the lands in the ſeveral counties in 
Ireland belonging to the forfeited perſons, as far 
as they could reckon, made one million ſixty thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-two acres, worth 
about two hundred and eleven thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and twenty-three pounds per annum, which 
by computation of ſix years purchaſe for a life, 
and thirteen years for the inheritance, came to the 
full value of two millions ſix hundred eighty-five 
thouſand one hundred and thirty pounds: that 
ſome of thoſe lands had been reſtored to the old 
proprietors, by virtue of the articles of Limerick and 
Galway, and by his majeſty's favour by reverſalof out- 
lawries and royal pardons, obtained chiefly by gra- 
tifications to ſuch perſons who had abuſed his ma- 
jeſty's royal bounty and pardon. Beſide theſe reſti- 
tutions, which they thought to be corruptly procur- 
ed, they gave an account of ſeventy- ſix grants and 
cuſtodiams under the great-ſeal of Ireland. As, 


| | Acres. 

To the lord Romney three grants now in 

being, containing = os 49,517 
To the earl of Albemarle in two grants in 

poſſeſſion and reverſion - 108,663 
To William Bentinck, eſq. lord Wood- 

ſtock - - - 135,820 
To the earl of Athlone {Ginckle) two 

grants, containing 286, 480 
To the earl of Galway (Ruvigny) tbe 

grant of - "fr 36,148 
To Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, afterwards © 

counteſs of Orkney - 100,000 


Upon which the commiſſioners obſerved, that 
after all deductions and allowances, there remain- 
ed no leſs than a million and an half of money to 
be raiſed by the ſale of theſe forfeited eſtates. Se- 
veral animadverſions were made upon this report, 
and the commiſſioners were charged with very 
groſs errors and impoſitions, as well in computing 


the number of acres, as in aſcertaining the value 


cy 


| 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 107. 


" of 


Henry Langford, eſq. fir Richarg Leving, and 
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he eſtates. Indeed it appears that they did 
— among themſelves ; for three of them, 


12. the earl of Drogheda, fir Richard Leving, and 
— Brewſter, refuſed to concur with their 


colleagues in the report, and even ſent a memorial 


ro the parliament, explaining the reaſons of theit 
diſſent; but no regard was paid to their repreſen- 
tation: the report of the others was approved; 
and a bill brought into the houſe of commons 
« for applying all the forfeited eſtates and inte- 
reſts in Ireland, and all grants thereof, and of the 
rents and revenues belonging to the crown within 
that kingdom, fince the thirteenth of February 


1688, to the uſe of the public:“ and on the eigh- 


teenth of January, 1700, it was reſolved, < That 
the adviſing, procuring, and apr, Fo aforeſaid 
grants, was highly reflecting on the king's honour; 
and that the officers and inſtruments concerned in 
the procuring and paſſing theſe grants had highly 
failed in the performance of their truſt and duty.” 
Then it was voted that this reſolution ſhould be 
preſented to the king, which was accordingly done 
on the twenty-firſt of February to which the king, 
five days after, returned this anſwer : . 

« Gentlemen, I was not only led by inclination, 
but thought myſelf obliged in juſtice to reward 
thoſe who had ſerved well, and particularly in the 
reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates forfeited to 
me by the rebellion there: the long war in which 
we were engaged did occaſion great taxes, and has 
left the nation much in debt; and the taki juſt 
and effectual ways for leſſening that debt, and ſup- 
porting public credit, is what in my opinion will 
beſt contribute to the honour, intereſt, and ſafety 
of the kingdom.“ | 

The commons were ſo nettled with this an- 
ſwer, that they reſolved, © That whoever had ad- 
viſed it had uſed his'utmoſt endeavour to create a 
miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the king 
and his people *.” They alſo reſolved, on the ſe- 
venth of March, that the following commiſſioners, 
viz. the earl of Drogheda, Francis Anneſley, eſq. 
John Trenchard, James Hamilton, Henry Long- 
ford, eſqrs. and James Hooper, eſq. their ſecretary, 
ſhould each of them receive one thouſand pounds 
for their ſervice ; and fir Richard Leving and fir 
Francis Brewſter, the other two commiſſioners, 
each of them 5001. only, for their expences. Sir 
Richard Leving they had before voted to be ſent 
to the Tower for having, in his proteſt againſt the 
report given by his colleagues, been the author 
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of ſeveral falſe and ſcandalous aſperſions upon their 
character, &c. | 
The commons being apprehenſive that the bill 

of reſumption, which paſled their houſe on the ſe- 

cond of April, 1700, would meet with a ſtrong 

oppoſition in the houſe of peers; artfully tack- 

ed it to the land tax bill, ſo that the one could 

not be rejected without defeating the other. 

When the bill came up to the lords, they did not 

ſhew any diſpoſition to paſs it, on a double ac- 
count ; firſt; becauſe they looked upon it as a re- 

flection upon his majeſty ; and; ſecondly; beeauſe 

this method of tacking it to a money - bill, entirely 
deprived their lordſhips of conſidering the expedi- 
ency of it. However, the king being in great 
want of money, is ſaid to have | Bn to the lords, 
deſiring them to paſs it, which they did immedi- 
ately after. We cannot forbear obſerving, in re- 
lation to this affair, that it was certainly a great 
blemiſh in king William's character, that he was 
immoderately partial and laviſh to thoſe whom he 
perſonally loved, of whom the counteſs of Orkney, 
and the earls of Portland and Albemarle, were the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed inſtances. It is poſſible the 
commons might have noticed this partiality, and 
could not without reſentment behold ſuch prodi- 
gious tracts of land given to foreigners; while the 
duke of Ormond, the earl of Marlborough, gene- 
ral Douglas, general Talmaſh, Cutts, and other 
Britiſh officers, who were eminently inſtrumental 
in the reduction of Ireland, had not a foot of land 
granted to any one of them. It was this conduct 
that gave an handle to the enemies of his perſon 
and government, to repreſent him as confining 
his affections wholly to foreign favourites, and 
that he hated the company, and even the fight of 
Engliſhmen. Certain it is, the Engliſh were not 
behind-hand in their endeavours to mortify him; 
which they never ſo completely effected as by car- 
rying this bill: but yet, as if not ſatisfied with 
their victory, the commons proceeded to abſurd 
lengths in their career; for they came to a reſolu. 
tion to addreſs his majeſty, That no perfon who 
was not a native of his dominions, except his royal 
highneſs George prince of Denmark, ſhould be 
admitted into his councils in England or Ireland. 
This reſolution was levelled againſt the earls of 
Portland, Albemarle, and Galway : but before the 
addreſs could be preſented, the king came to the 
houſe of peers on the eleventh of April; and hav- 


ing paſſed ſuch bills as were ready for his aſſent +, 
and 
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Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 120—124. 

+ The bills figned by the king this ſefſion were, An act for 
taking away the bounty for exporting corn, there baving been 
a great ſcarcity of corn the rage, year. An act for grant- 
ing an aid to his majeſty by fale of the forfeited eſtates in Ite- 
land, and by a land-tax in England (which was two ſhillings 
in the — An act for laying further duties on wro he 
filks, muſlins, and other Eaſt India goods; and for purchaſing 
other reverſionary annuities. An act for the more effectual em- 
ploying the poor, by encouraging the manufactories of this 
kingdom. An act aſcortaining the meaſures for retailing 
ale and beer. An act to enable his majeſty's natural-born ſub- 


jeQs to inherit the eftates of their anceſtors, either lineal or 


collateral, notwithſtanding their fathers or mothers were aliens. 
An act for preventing frivolous and vexatious ſuits in the prin- 
cipality of Wales and the counties palatine. An act for the 
further preventing the growth of popery. An act for the more 
effectual puniſhment of vagrants, and ſending them whither by 
law they ought to be ſent. An act to prevent any diſpute that 
may ariſe by officers and members of corporations having ne- 
2 


— — — 
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glected to ſign the aſſociation, and taking the oaths in due 
time. An act to puniſh governors af plantations in this king- 
dom, for crimes committed by them in the plantations. An act 
for the more effectual 3 of piracy. An act ta re 

an act made in the ninth. year of his majeſty's reign, entitled, 
An act for rendering the laws more effectual for the prevenm 
ing the importation of foreign bone-lace, loom lace, needle- 
work, point and cut work, three months after che prohibition 
of the woollen manufactory in Flanders ſhall be taken off.” An 
act for the better aſcertaining the tithes of hemp and flax. 
An aft to enable juſtices of the peace to build and repair 
gaols is their reſpective counties. An a& for continuing ſe- 
veral laws therein mentioned; and for explaining the act, en- 
titled, ** An at to prevent the exportation of wool out of the 
kingdoms of Ireland and England into foreign parts, and for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufactories of the king- 
dom of Englaid.” An act for the better explanation and ex- 
ecution of former acts touchiog water - men and wherry-men 


rowing on the river of Thames; and for the better ordering 
and governing the ſaid water-men, wherry-men, and lighter- 
men, 
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and prorogued the parliament to the twenty-third 
of May. 

Among the acts of this ſeſſion a very remarkable 
one paſſed againſt papiſts, a complaint being re- 
ceived againit the growth of popery : the lame 
was referred to a committee; and when Mr. How 
the chairman made his report, it was propoſcd to 
bring in a bill to oblige all perſons educated in the 
Romiſh religion, or ſuſpected to be of it, who 
ſhould ſucceed to any eſtate before they were ot 
the age of eighteen, to take the oaths of alleg!- 
ance and ſupremacy, and the teſt as foon as they 
came of that age; and till they did it their eſtate 
was to devolve to the next of kin that was a pro- 
teſtant, but was to return back to them upon their 
taking the oaths. All popiſh prieſts were allo ba- 
niſhed by this bill, and were adjudged to perpetual 
impriſonment if they ſhould again return into Eng- 
land; and the reward of one hundred pounds was 
offered to any perſon who ſhould diſcover a popith 
prieſt, as to convict him. This act obtained 
the royal aſſent; but as it wanted ſeveral neceſſary 
clauſes, and was in other reſpects very indefinite, it 
was not followed nor executed in any fort *. 

Some little time before the prorogation of the 
parliament, a motion had been made to addreſs 
his majeſty to remove John lord Somers, lord- 
chancellor, from his preſence and councils ; but 
upon putting it to the vote, it was carried in the 
negative. The Tories, however, finding that the 
king was highly chagrined by the violence of the 
Whigs during this ſeſſion, had found means to 
worm themſclves into William's confidence, who 
indeed ſeems to have been always veering from 
one party to another, and gave him the moſt poſi- 
tive aſſurances, that if he would diſmiſs a few of 
his Whig miniſters, and admit ſome of their own 
party, they would ſerve him with greater zeal than 
ever the Whigs had done. William fell in with 
their propoſals; and the firſt ſacrifice he made them 
was the lord Somers, whom they conſidered as the 
principal leader of the Whig party. Accord- 
ingly, the king ſent for that nobleman to court, 
and told him that it ſeemed neceſſary for his ſer- 
vice that he ſhould part with the ſeals, and withed 
that he would make the doing this appear an act 
of his own; but that nobleman poſitively refuſed 
to take any ſtep of that kind, which the world 
would readily conſtrue into a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt or miſbehaviour in his office. The king 
however bring determined, the earl of Jerſey was 
ſent to him on the ſeventeenth of April, with an 
order to deliver the ſeals, with which he inſtantly 
complied. Thus was the lord Somers diſmiſſed 
from this great office, which he had filled with diſ- 
tinguiſhed reputation for near ſeven years. The 
ſeals were committed to the cuſtody of ſir Nathan 
Wright, one of the king's ſerjeants at law, with 
the title of lord-keeper. | 
la the courſe of the late ſeſſion a bill was intro- 
duced into the houſe of commons for continuing 
the old Eaſt India company till the expiration of 
their charter at Michaelmas 1701. A ſtate of their 
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any of their claim was attempted to be proved, 
and the injuries they had ſuſtained were greatly ex- 
aggerated. A violent oppolition was made to this 
bill by the members of the new company; bur 
the influence of their great patron Mr, Montagu be- 
ing upon the decline, the bill was actually carried 
through both houſes, and at laſt received the royal 
aſſent; ſo that there were now two rival companies 
of merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies: and ſuch 
was at this time the force of party, in a matter 
which- one ſhould imagine ought to be ot no party, 
chat thele two companies divided almoſt the whole 
nation into the two oppoſite factions of the Old and 
New Companies; the former generally favoured by 
the Tories, and the latter by the Whigs, who vent- 
ed their ſpleen againſt each other in the moſt bitter 
iavectivcs. | 
Beſides the affairs of England, the king found 
himlelf extremely perplexed by the remonſtrances 
of the Scots in behalf of heir India company. 
The houſe of, peers had, during the ſeſſion, addreſ- 
ſed his majeſty againſt the Scottiſh ſettlement at 
Darien in America, but the commons did not 
think fit to join with them in that addreſs. The 
king anſwered the lords by propoſing a union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, as the only effectual way 
to prevent all diſpures of this nature for the future; 
and the lords accordingly brought in a bill for au- 
thorizing commiſſioners of England to treat with 
commiſſioners of Scotland on that ſubject; but 
the commons refuſing their concurrence, the bill 
was dropped. In the mean time, the Scots drew 
up an addreſs to his majeſty, which was ſent about 
the Scottiſh kingdom, and ſigned by many thou- 
ſands; after which it was preſented to the king on 
the twenty-fifth of March this year by the lord 
Roſs, and ſeveral of the principal Scottiſh nobility, 
who came up for that purpoſe. This addreſs was 
conceived in a very high ſtrain : it was filled with 
warm complaints of their having been ſacrificed, 
and baſely betrayed in that quarter where they 
were entitled to protection; concluding in this re- 
markable manner: «+ Wherefore we in all humble 
duty moſt earneſtly intreat, and moſt afſuredly ex- 


| pef?, that your majeſty will order your parliament 


of Scotland to meet as ſoon as poſſible, which we 
doubt not will tend to the honour of your majeſty, 
and the general good and ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion. Upon the preſenting of this addreſs, the 
commiſſioners intimated to his majeſty, that they 
hoped he would look upon it not only as a petition 
for allowing the parliament to fit, but likewile as a 
teſtimony of the nation's concern for the intereſt 
of the Indian and African company. His majeſty 
returned for anſwer, That it would be beſt known 
in parliament, which could not fir before the four- 
teenth of May; but it ſhould fit then. Accord- 
ingly, againſt that time he ſent down the duke 
of Queenſberry in the character of his high-com- 
miſſioner, charging him with a letter to the Scottiſh 
parliament, wherein he tells them, That he had 
purpoſed to hold that ſeſſion in perſon, but that 
the preſent circumſtances of affairs abroad would 


caſe was at the ſame time publiſhed, in which the 


not allow it. He expreſſes great ſorrow for the 


88 


men, upon the ſaid river, between Graveſend aud Windſor. 
An a® for taking away the duties upon the weollen manufac- 


tures, corn, grain, bread, biſcuits, and meal, exported. An | war. 
act for the appointing commiſſioners to take, examine, and 


6 


determine the debts due to the army, navy, and tranſport-ſer- 
vice ; and alſo an account of the prizes taken during the late 


* Burnet. 


loſſes 
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joſſes their nation had ſuffered in its trade: and 
after recommending to them the furniſhing proper 


ſupplies, the encouraging manufactures, and other 
the like matters, he concluded with aſſuring them 


that he would maintain their laws, liberties, and 


kirk (that is, preſpyterian) government. 
The Scots however looked upon this as only an 


evaſive anſwer, and they continued ſtill in violent 


agitation. An addreſs was preſented to the par- 
liament of that kingdom by the ſhire of Radding- 
ton, in which the addreſſers enumerated, with great 
acrimony, the lofſes they had ſuffered in trade; an 
in particular complained of the grievous hardſhips 
the nation lay under, by having a numerous body 
of forces kept on foot, which occaſioned them, in 
times of peace, heavy and unneceſſary taxes, while 
their much wealthier neighbours (the Engliſh) were 
diſbanding their troops. The Scottiſh parliament 
now adopted the Eaſt India and African company 
as a national concern: and upon the reading of this 
addreſs, and ſeveral others of a like tendency ſent 
in from different parts of the kingdom, it was 
moved to reſolve, © That the colony of Caledonia 
in Darien was a legal and rightful ſettlement, and 
that the parliament would maintain and ſupport 
the ſame; which the high-commiſſioner obſerving 
was likely to be carried in the affirmative, adjourn- 
ed the parliament for three days; and at their next 
meeting for twenty days longer: in ſhort, they 
were not ſuffered to (ir till the winter following: 
and their ſettlement at Darien being then ſurren- 
dered to the Spaniards, they could only lament their 
misfortunes- (owing in a great meaſure to their 
own precipitate conduct and over ſanguine hopes) 
and ſhew their reſentment by angry ſpeeches and 
abuſive pamphlet. 1 10 8 

By the death of the young electoral prince of 
Bavaria, Which happened on the ſixth of February 
laſt year, during the ſitting of the parliament, new 
intrigues began to be revived again in regard to 
the . Spaniſh ſucceſſion. Lewis XIV. king Wil- 
liam, and the States-General, diſpoſed once more 
of that 'monarchy in idea, and aſſigned to the-arch- 
duke Charles, the emperor's youngeſt: ſon, that 
part which they had before given to the infant 
prince lately deceaſed. They gave Milan to the 
duke of Lorraine; and Lorraine, ſo often. invaded 
and ſo often reſtored again by France, was toi be 
annexed-to that crown tor ever. This ſecond treaty 
of partition, which was concluded on the (fifteeath 


of March, N. S. and which ſet the politics: of all 


the princes of Europe at work to ſupport or thwart 
it, proved as ulcleſs as the firſt, When this treaty 
of partition was offered to the emperor to ſign, he 
refuſed, becauſe he was in hopes of having the en- 
tire ſucceſſion. This treaty * was concealed from 
the Engliſh. parliament and'privy-council, as the 
former had been. Mev 2 ] 

His majeſty baving now reſolved to go abroad, 
was pleaſed on Midiummer-day to conſtitute Ed- 
ward earl of Jerſey, lord chamberlain ; Henry carl 
of Romney, groom of the ſtole; and the earl of 
Carhſle was made one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber: the order of the garter was allo confer- 
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red on Keppel earl of Albemarle, the kirg's new 
favourite, and on the earl of Pembroke preſident 
of the council. On the twenty -leventh of June 
his mejeſty appointed a regeacy + to manage the 
government 1n his abſence, and on the ſeventh day 
of July embarked for Holland, where he arrived 
five days after. of | 

Soon aſter his majeſty's departure the duke of 
Glouceſter, the only jurviving ton of the prince of 
Denmark, was taken ill of a fever, occaſioned by 
overheating himſelf on his birth-day, the twenty- 
tourth of July, when he entered into the eleventh 
year of his age. He died on the twenty-ninth of 
the ſame month, to the inexpreſſible grief of their 
royal highneſſes, being the laſt of ſeventeen chil- 
dren that had proceeded from this marriage : bur 
the loſs ſuſtained by the death of this young prince 
was looked upon as irreparable by all who had any 
concern for their native country, the duke being 
the laſt of our native princes. It was yet concealed - 
in the myſtic roll of fate, that Britain was to be in- 
debted to the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick for 
every bleſſing and every glory that could make her 
the envy, admiration, and dread of her ſiſter na- 
tions: advantages which ſeem perpetuated to us 


by the proſpect of a long line of thoſe heroes and 


fathers of their people. 

King William was at Loo when he receiv- 
ed the melancholy news of the death of the 
duke of Glouceſter ; - ſoon after which the bi- 
ſhop of. Oſnabrug, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the elector of Bavaria, the electoral prince 
of Erandenburg, the electreſs of Brandenburgh, 
and the clectreſs-dowager of Hanover, attended 
his majeſty at the Hague, where it was ſuppoſed 
that the ſtate of the royal family of England by 
the young duke's death, was taken into conſide- 


ration, and the buſineſs of the ſucce ſſion to the 


crown of theſe realms ſo far concerted, as to have 
it laid before the two houles at the enſuing ſeſſion 
of parliament. | 

In the mean time the peace of the North was 
greatly affected by a war which had ariſen between 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden. It will be ne- 
ceſſary to lay ſomething as to the grounds of this 
war, becauſe the part we took in it was very much 
to the honour of the Engliſh nation, and may ſerve 
as a laſting leſſon to all our miniſters, that whenever 
there appears an abſolute neceſſity to ſuccour an 
ally, it ſhould. be done without delay, and proſe- 
cuted with vigour, which will not only effectually 
{crve him, but fave ourſelves a very conſiderable 
expence. Towards the cloſe of the laſt year (1699) 
ſeveral princes of Germany had entered into a pri- 
vate treaty with the king of Denmark for attack- 
ing Charles XII. king of Sweden, at that time a 
mere lad, and even for diſmembering the Swediſh 
monarchy. Purſuant to this ſcheme, the king of 
Denmark (Frederick IV.) was to invade Holltein 
the elector of Brandenburgh was to fall upon 
Swediſh Pomerania; Auguſtus II. king of Poland, 
was to attack Livoniaz and in caſe the dukes of 
Zell and Hanover moved to the aſſiſtance of the 
Swedes, the landgrave of Heſſe and the duke of 


2 


» State Trafts, Burnet. 


Oldmixon. 


t The icgcucy contitted of the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 


the dake of Devonſhire, lord-fteward ; the earl of Bridgewater, 
krit commiſſioner of the admiralty; the earl of Marlborough, 


fir Nathan Wright, lord-keeper ; the carl ot Pembroke, lord- governor of his highneſs the duke of Glouceſtzr; and the earl 


preſident of the council; viicount Lonſdale, lord privy-feal z- | of Tanker ville, firit commiſlioner of ine Tieaſury. 
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192 
Wolfeributtle were to cut out work for them. 
This was an alliance founded entirely upon inte- 
reſt, for the Swedes had done nothing to deſerve 
this treatment. The duke of Holſtein, who had 
married the king of Sweden's ſiſter, had built ſome 
new forts in that duchy, which the king of Den- 
mark complained of as contrary to the Condomi- 
nium which he and the duke had in that territory; 
and this, it ſeems, was the only ground upon 
which he entered into the league againſt Holſtein 
and Sweden. However that might be, young 
Charles no ſooner found himſelf likely to be at- 
tacked, than he ordered his miniſters at our court 
and at the Hague, to preſs king William before 
he went abroad, and allo the States - general, to act 
in their capacities of guarantees of the treaties made 
for ſeeuring the tranquility of the North, by pre- 
ſerving there the proper balance of power. At 
firſt it was thought requiſite only to interpoſe our 
good offices: but when the king of Denmark over- 
ran Holſtein, and the king of Poland firſt attempt- 
ed to ſurprize, and then befieged in form Riga in 
Livonia, it became neceſſary to take other mea- 
fures, eſpecially as czar Peter of Muſcovy ap- 
ared inclinable to enter into the confederacy. 
iſhop Burnet tells us, that king William was for 
ſome time in debate with himſelf, whether or not 
he ſhould take the proper ſteps agreeable to the 
treaties he was engaged in with the crown of Swe- 
den, without conſulting the houſe of commons; 
but weighing well the ill humour they were in, 
and the ures they had taken to thwart all his 
inclinations, he reſolved, as the executive part of 
the government lay in him, to proceed according 
to his own judgment for the preſent, and acquaint 

the parliament with it at their next meeting. 
- Agreeable to this refolution, his majeſty, ſoon 
after the end of the laſt ſeflion, ſent over a ſtrong 
fquadron into Holland, under the command of fir 
George Rooke, who in the latter end of May was 
Joined by a Dutch ſquadron; and taking upon him 
the command of the united fleet, he ſailed for the 
Sound, where he arrived on the twentieth of June. 
Here they were joined by count Wuchtmeiſter, 
admiral-general of Sweden, with a fquadron he 
had under his command; and the combined fleets 
foon afterwards bombarded Copenhagen, to the 
harbour of which the Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of 
twenty-eight line of battle ſhips, had retired. A 
body of Swedes then at Bremen eroſſed the Elbe, 
advanced to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Holſtein, 
and compelled the Danes to relinquiſh the ſiege of 
onninghen, which they had formed. The young 
king of Sweden, much about the ſame time, made 
a defcent upon Zealand, the largeſt and moſt fruit- 
ful ifland in the Baltic, belonging to Denmark, 
and fituated at the entrance of that ſea®; which 
enterprize was executed with equal ſpirit and ſuc- 
ceſs. Charles was the firſt man that landed; and 
he here diſplayed ſuch marks of courage and intre- 
pidity as filled his enemies with the utmoſt con- 
eration. This was greatly increaſed, by the diſ- 
fition he made for laying ſiege to Copenhagen, 
which ſtruck the Danes with ſuch a panic, that 
they were glad to avoid the impending danger by 
an unmediate peace ; for which a treaty was ſet on 
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foot, under the mediation 'of king William, at 
Travendahl : and this being ſignified to fir George 
Rooke, he refuſed to let the combined fleets any 
longer cover the deſcent of the Swedes; and a 
peace was concluded on the eighteenth of Auguſt 
1700, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, 
which left Charles at liberty to act againſt the czar 
and the king of Poland, who had both invaded his 
dominions at this critical juncture +, 

King William's conduct in this whole affair was 
greatly applauded, and indeed with juſtice ; for he 
at once effectually protected the Swedes, and yer 
obliged them to accept of reaſonable terms of peace, 
by which the balance of power was properly pre- 
ſerved; which, if Copenhagen had been taken, 
would have inclined too much the other way. Hoſ- 
tilities being now at an end, the combined fleets 
of England and Holland returned to their reſpec- 
tive ports; and the States-general were ſo ſenſible 
of the prudent and ſpirited conduct of fir George 
Rooke, that they thanked his majeſty for having 
entruſted him with the command 4. | 

About this time the new particion-treaty was 
communicated by the miniſters of the contracting 
parties to the other powers of Europe, from whom 
it generally met with a very unfavourable conſtruc- 
tion: the people of Spain in particular were exaſ- 
perated to the higheſt degree at the inſolence of 
the three foreign powers who pretended to parcel 
out their dominions. They had a ſetiled hatred 
to the houſe of Auſtria: the young archduke 
Charles uſed never to mention the Spaniards but 
with ſome opprobrious appellation. He ſoon ex- 
perienced how incumbent it is on princes, as well 
as private men, to weigh all their words. The 
biſhop of Lerida,, who was ambaſſador from the 
court of Madrid to that of Vienna, on ſome occa- 
ſion of diſlike againft the Germans, collected thoſe 
expreſſions, and tranſmitted them with conſiderable 
exaggerations to his court in his diſpatches. They 
were made public ; and the biſhop of Lerida being 
ſoon after recalled, on his return to Madrid he 
doubly increaſed the averſion which his country- 
men had to the Germans. The French had en- 
gaged in their intereſts the cardinal Portocarrero, 
the marquis of Monterey, and the uis de las 
Balbaſes, with many other perſons of family and 
diſtinction in Spain: theſe joined together to pre- 
vent the diſmembering of the monarchy. Their 
hatred to the Auſtrian — added a double 
weight to reaſons of ſtate in their breaſt. They 
perſuaded the Spaniſh monarch to prefer the grand- 
lon of Lewis XIV. (the duke of Anjou) to a prince 
who was at ſo great a diſtance from them, and in- 
capable of defending them. The ſcrupulous king 
cauſed all his divines to be confulted on this head, 
who were unanimouſly of opinion with the council; 
and ill as he was, Charles wrote a letter with his 
own hand to pope Innocent XII. propoſing the 
caſe to him. The pope, who thought the liberty 
of Italy depended upon weakening the houſe of 
Auſtria, wrote back for anſwer, + That the laws 
of Spain, and the good of Chriſtendom, required 
of him to give the preference to the houſe of Bour- 


bon.” This letter of the pope was dated July 16, 


N. S. 1700. Here, obſerves M. de Voltaire, the 
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There is allo a province of the ſame name in Holland, 
conſiſting of eight iſlands, in the mouth of the Scheld. 
. + Preſent State of Europe, Life of King William. Le 


Clerc, &c. | | 
1 Naval Hiſtory, Lives of Admirals. 
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affair of ſtate *. 


act heartily as principal in the treaty of partition. 


guine were their 
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ſovereign as an affair of ſtate, while the king of 
Spain made a caſe of conſcience of an important 


The pope's opinion was ſtrongly ſupported by 
the remonſtrances of Portocarreroz and the weak 
prince complied with the propoſal, and made a 
treſh will in the beginning of October, N. S. by 
which he bequeathed all his dominions to the duke 
of Anjou. It was generally thought in Europe that 
this will of Charles II. had been forged by the car- 
dinal; but if it be obſerved how generally the Spa- 
niards came into this project, and that they de- 
livered up all the Spaniſh territories to the duke of 
Anjou voluntarily, without any compulſion, it may 
ſurely be inferred with ſome appearance of truth, 
that it was the act of the whole nation: but how- 
ever that was, the king of France ſtill ſeemed to 


His miniſters at foreign courts cealed not to ſol- 
lcit, in conjunction with thoſe of the maritime 
wers, the acceſſion of the other powers of Europe. 
When count Zinzendorf, the imperial miniſter at 
Paris, prefented a memorial, — know what 
France would act, ſhould the king of Spain 
voluntarily offer the throne to a grandſon of Lewis; 
the marquis de Torcy anſwered in writing, That 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would never liſten to 
ſuch a propoſal. | 
The partition-treaty was no ſooner known in 
England, than it excited various and even lite 
ſentiments in the nation. Some approved of it as 
the only pofſible means of preventing the Spaniſh 
monarchy from becoming an acceffion to the crown 
of France; and it was on this principle that Wil- 
liam engaged in the treaty. . Others condemned it 
as 4 meaſure which would increaſe the power of 
France to a dangerous height, and maintained that 
it was our bufineſs to compel. Lewis to adhere to 
the renunciation which he and his queen had for- 
merly made. The Jacobites greedily laid hold of 
this circumſtance to render the king odious to his 
ſubjects; and the general diſtraction that prevailed 
throughout the kingdom filled them with hopes of 
being able to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion upon the per- 
ſon of the pretended prince of Wales; nay, fo fan- 
expectations on this head, that 
they are faid to have diſpatched Mr. Graham, a 
brother of lord Preſton, to St. Germains with an 
overture for this purpoſe, and an aſſurance that the 
houſe of commons would not ſtand by king William 
in the execution of the partition-treaty. 
In this violent criſis of affairs king William left 
Holland, and arrived in England on the eighteenth 
day of October, not a little — — at the per- 
Plexities in which be found himſelf involved; and 
in the beginning of the next month he received 
advice that the king of Spain was actually dead. 
This was an event he hourly expected, but it was 
attended with a circumftance he had little foreſeen 


I mean the laſt will of that monarch, by which he 


pope treated a. caſe of conſcience propoſed by a. 
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lip V.) ſecond ſon of the dauphin of France, fole 
heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. In calc this prince 
ſhould die withoyt iſſue, or inherit the crown of 
France, he willed that Spain ſhould devolve to the 
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duke of Berry; in default of him and children, to 
the archduke Charles and his heirs; failing of 
whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poſterity. 
He likewiſe recommended a match between the 
duke of Anjou and one of the archducheſſes. 

This will had been kept ſo ſecret, that the count 
de Harrache, the emperor's ambaſſador, ſtill flat» 
tered himſelf that the archduke would be ack now- 


| leged Charles's ſucceſſor. He waited a long time 


for the breaking up of the great council, which 
was held immediately upon the king's death. At 
length, ſeeing the duke of Abrantes coming to- 
wards him with open arms and a ſmiling ceunte- 
nance, he made ſure that the archduke was king; 
when Abrantes, embracing him, accoſted him 
thus; ** Vengo ad expeder me de la caſa de Aus 
ſtria: I am come to take my leave of the houſe of 
Auſtria +.” 
When this teſtament was firſt notified to the 
French court, Lewis ſeemed for ſome time unde- 
termined whether he ſhould ſtill abide by the treaty 
of partition, which was very profitable for France, 
or whether he ſhould accept the will, which was fo 
adyantageous to his family ; and to carry the farce 
on with the ſame dexterity he had begun it, he 
cauſed an extraordinary council of ſtate to be fum- 
moned ; the reſult of which was, that Lewis ac- 
cepted the will. The duke of Anjou was here« 
upon declared king of Spain in the gpurt of France 
on the ſixteenth of November, N. S. was pro- 
claimed at Madrid, by the direction of Lewis, the 
twenty - fourth of the fame month; and on the 
fourth of December the new king ſer out for Spain, 
in company with his two brothers, who attended 
him as far as the frontiers of France. | 
Some little time before the deceaſe of the Spa- 
niſh king, pope Innocent died, and was ſucceed- 
ed by cardinal Albani, who took the name of Cle» 
ment XI. This pope was the youngeſt that had 
for many years been inaugurated, and fat longer 
than moſt had done in the liſt of Roman pontiffa, 
not dying till the year 1721. He was but little 
acquainted with public affairs, but was very learn- 
ed; and in fo critical a time, a pope of courage 
and ſpirit was thought the fitteſt perſon to fill the 
hon - is XIV. b of 
ewis . by accepting of the king of Spain's 
will in favour of his grandſon, had a 0 fo direct - 
ly con to his engagements with England and 
Holland, that he found ſome difficulty in juſtify- 
ing his conduct to thoſe two powers. However, 
he ſent his miniſter the marquis de Torcy to wait 
on the earl of Mancheſter, the th ambaſſador 
at Paris, with orders to repreſent that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty had duly weighed the occaſion 
and intent of the late treaty with England, &c. 
which was to prevent a war with Europe; but 


had declared the duke of Anjou (afterwards Phi- 


finding that the emperor had refuſed to accęde 


— — — 


* Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV, 
+ Ibid. This author alfo gives us the following character 
ef Charles II, of Spain. This prince was from his birth as 
weak in mind as body; and this weakneſs had ſpread itſelf 


his dominions. It is the fate of monarchies to have 
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Charles II. had been brought up in fuch profound i 

that when the French were ing Mons, he thought chat 
place belonged to the king of England. He neither knew 
whereabouts Flanders lay, nor what places belonged to him 


their proſperity depend upon the diſpoſition of a Gngle man: 
4 | 


there. This king leſt the duke of Anjou all his dominions, 
without knoving what he had given him, 


104 
thereto, and the duke of Savoy abſolutely rejected 
the accepting of Naples and Sicily, and there hav- 
ing appeared diſcontentments both in England and 
Holland againſt the French being maſters of thoſe 
two kingdoms, in relation to the trade of the Le- 
vant; and moreover, none of the princes that che 
treaty had been communicated to having promiled 
more than a bare neutrality, his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, upon conſideration of the premiſes, could 
not but think there was a neceſſity for his accept- 
ing what the will of the king of Spain had declar- 
ed in favour of the duke of Anjou, which ſhould 
he have refuſed, he ſaid the archduke would have 
had a double title, viz. from the will of Philip IV. 
and that of the deceaſed king : that the Spaniards 
were ſo unwilling to ſee their monarchy diſimem- 
bered, that they would defend their whole king- 
dom to the laſt province, rather than ſuffer the 
partition-treaty to be execu ed: that the ſhips 
which were to be furniſhed by Great Britain and 
Holland would not be ſufficient for effecting ſuch 
a purpoſe : that it was certain the treaty: was more 
vantageous to France than the will, which the 
moſt Chriſtian king had accepted, merely from' a 
deſire of preſerving the peace of Chriſtendom; and 
that his majeſty hoped that thele reaſons would ſo 
far prevail with the king of England, that there 
might ſtill be the ſame good underſtanding as ever 
between the two crowns, which was ſo neceſſary 
| for the good and tranquility of Europe. 
The ſame topics. were employed by monſieur 
Briord, the French ambaſſador at the Hague: but 
the States · general ordered Heemſkerke, their en- 
voy at Paris, to preſent a memorial, wherein they 
teſtified rheir great ſurprize at his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's having accepted the will of the late king 
of Spain, in direct contravention to the ſolemn en- 
gagements he had entered into with them and the 
court of England: adding, that as the time limit- 
ed for the empetor to accede to the treaty was not 
yet expired, they could never have doubted but 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would have adhered 
to his treaties in every article, Lewis in anſwer to 
this ſear a letter to the — which — re · 
ied; that the principal delign of the treaty being 
23 hr Uno: of the two kingdoms of 
France and Spaia under one ſovereign, this was 
effectually provided for by the will, the heirs of 
the duke of Anjou being rendered incapable. of 
the crown of Spain if they ſucceeded-to that of 
France; ſo that he had Rt}: adhered to the ſpirit | 
and intent of the partition-treaty,: though he might 
have: departed from the letter“. A memorial to 
the ſame purpoſe was diſpatched to all the courts 
of Europe. Soon after, Don Bernardo, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at the Hague, ' preſented. their High 
Mightineſſes with a letter from his new maſter, no- 
tifying his acceſſion The States however. declined | 
giving any anſwer to this, or the French king's 
preſſing remonſtrances for them to acknowlege his 
grandſun's title, on pretence that they could not 
deglace chemiſelves upon affairs of ſuch conſcguence 
without conſulting their reſpective provinces. 
The emperor 5 complained againſt the 
French king for having accepted the will; but in 
his preſent circumſtances he could do nothing more 
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than complain. The Spaniards, however, tearful 


do $ 
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that his imperial majeſty might prevail on the ma- 
ritime powers to join With him in a league to ſet 
alide- the ſucceſſion of the duke of Anjou, and 
briag them under the hated dominion of the houſe 
of Auſtria; and well conſidering their own inabi- 
lity to defend their territories againſt ſuch a con- 
tederacy, - ſhould it be formed, took the reſolution 
of throwing themſelves into the arms of France, 
and depending upon her for protection. In pur- 
ſuance or̃ this reſolve, the duke of Bavaria, gover- 
nor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had orders to yield 
up-all the towns and fortreſſes in that country to 
the French, and admit their troops into the garri- 
ſons: the ſame was done in the duchy of Milan. 
A French fleet was received into the harbour of 
Cadiz, and another diſpatched to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies. Thus Lewis XIV. ſaw 
the kingdom of Spain, America, one half of ttaly, 
and the Low-Countries, fall under his orders, with- 
out his having been at the trouble of ſtriking a 
blow; while all Europe at firſt ſeemed loſt in ſur- 
prize, and unable to beſtir itſelf, when it ſaw the 
Spaniſh monarchy become ſubject to France, whoſe 
rival it had been for three hundred years ; and the 
proſpect was the more alarming, becauſe the duke 
of Burgundy had then no children, and by*this 
means the king of Spain was in time likely to 
ſucceed to the crown of France. A great part of 
the Dutch army lay ſcattered up and down in'the 
garriſons of the Spaniſh Netherlands, particularly 
in. Luxembourg, Namur, and Mons; and upon 
the ceſſion of theſe to the. French, and the refuſal 


of the Dutch troops to acknowlege the new king 


of Spain, they were made priſoners of war. This 
ſtroke filled the States with terror and diſmay : 
they were in a defenceleſs condition, and without 
an army to oppoſe the progreſs of the French and 
Spaniſh troops, ſhould they attempt to invade their 
territories. Thete conſiderations determined their 
High Mightineſſes to avert the impending danger, 
by acknowleging the duke of Anjou as king of Spain; 
and they — wrote a letter to the French 
king for that purpoſe; which was no ſooner receiv- 
ed than orders were diſpatched for ſending back 
their battalions +. 1% 07% 27 
France ſeemed now advancing with haughty 
ſtrides towards an univerſal monarchy; and to add 
to the calamity of Europe, England, who was the 
only power capable of protecting and defending 
the reſt, was at this period weakened and enervat- 
ed by inteſtine factions and home-bred brojls, Wil- 
liam burned with indignation at finding himſelf 
thus outwitted by the French king; and in all pro- 
bability, had he been able to engage in a new war, 
he would have revenged himſelt on that perfidious 


| monarch. :. but, conſcious of his own inability to 


take a futtable.. revenge, he wiſely diſſembled his 
chagrin until he ſhould have ſounded the opinion 
of the other powers of Europe. In the mean time, 
being heartily wearied with the factious and turbu- 


lent ſpirit of the Whigs, he threw himſelf into the 


arms of the Tories. He now gave his confidence 
to the earl of Rocheſter, who was the head of that 
party, and had undertaken for their ſubmiſſion 
and compliance with the king's will. This noble- 
man was now appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland; 


the privy-ſeal was delivered to the earl of Tanker- 
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ville, 


the preſervation of his perſon, and the ſecurity of 
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ville, who ſucceeded lord Lonſdale fir Charles 
Hedges was made ſecretary, in the room of the 
earl of Jerley; and the lord Godolphin was ap- 
pointed firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the 
Toom of Mr. Charles Montagu, who was created 
earl of Halifax; the management of the commons 
was entruſted to Mr. Robert Harley, who, tho' of 
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for raiſing the ſiege. Riga was full of merchan- 
dize belonging to the Dutch: the States general 
ordered their ambaſſador at the court of Auguſtus 
to repreſent the matter to his majeſty. The king 
of Poland did not long relift their importunities, 
and agreed to raiſe the ſiege, rather than occaſion 
the lois of ſo many valuable commodities to his 


a preſbyterian family, and educated in Whiggiſh 
principles, had hitherto oppoſed the court with 
great warmth and abili y, on 2 diſguſt he had taken 


allies : the latter, however, were at no loſs for the 
real cauſe of this ſtretch of complaiſance. The 
only thing that Charles of Sweden had now to do, 


at not being conſidered at the Revolution in the | was to march againſt the czar; with whoſe con- 


manner he thought he deſerved, | 

This new miniſtry, however, upon comparing 
notes, ſoon found that they had not ſufficient weight 
of intereſt to carry. their points in the preſent par- 
liament, which had been ſummoned to fit on the 
twenty firſt of November, and afterwards pro- 
rogued to the fifteenth of January: they theretore 

rſuaded his majeſty to diſſolve this parliament 
by proclamation, and to iſſue writs for convoking 
a new one, which was appointed to meet on the 
ſixth of February following. 

Before the meeting of the Engliſh parliament, 
that of Scotland, which, agreeable to the king's 
promiſe, had been convened this winter, notwith- 
ſtanding the heats they were in about the miſcar- 
riage of their ſettlement at Darien, and ſome other 
matters, at length came to this ſalutary reſolve, 
« That in memory of the great and never to be 
forgotten deliverance, which it had pleaſed God to. 

ive that kingdom by his majeſty; and for that their 
Fafery and happineſs depended, under God, upon 


his government, they would ſtand by and ſupport 
his majeſty and his government to the utmoſt of 
their power, and maintain ſuch forces as ſhould be 
neceſſary for theſe ends.” Accordingly, an act 
paſſed for keeping on foot three thouſand men till 
the firſt of December, 1702, and another for a 
land-tax to maintain theſe troops : which done, 
the commiſſioner produced the king's letter, 
wherein his majeſty deſired that he might have one 
thouſand one hundred men on his own account to 
the firſt of June following, which the parliament 
readily complied with, and then were prorogued 
to the ſixth of May. The duke of Queenſberry 
and the earl of Argyle had exerted themſelves with 
ſo much ſucceſs in calming the minds of the Scottiſh 
aſſembly, and rendering them more amicable to the 
deſires of the government, that king William 
thought himſelf under a neceſſity of rewarding their 
ſervices : accordingly, Queenſberry had a garter, 
and Argyle was made a duke “. 

We cannot take our leave of this year without 
making mention of a glorious victory obtained by 
the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. over Peter 
czar of Muſcovy, who had advanced towards Nar- 
va w:th an army of one hundred thouſand men, 
in order to cruſh the young monarch. At the 
lame time the king of Poland inveſted Riga, the 
capital of Livonia, The old count d'Alberg de- 
fended this place with incredible valour, inſomuch 


duct he was the more exaſperated, as at that very | 


time there was an ambaſſador from him reſiding at 
Stockholm; who had lately ſworn to the renewal 
of an inviolable peace. The emperor of Muſcovy 
had indeed publiſhed a manifeſto, which it would 
have been more to his honour to have ſuppreſſed. 
He there alleged, as the reaſon of the war, ſome 
diſteſpect which had been ſhewn him when he was 
upon his travels incognito, and the extravagant 
prices his ambaſſadors had been obliged to pay for 
proviſions. Such were the mighty injuries for 
which he was about to ravage a whole kingdom 
with eighty thouſand men! at the head of which 
he appeared before Narva on the firſt of October 
(1700) and immediately laid ſiege to it. Narva 
was very weakly fortified. I he baron de Hoorn, 
who commanded there, had not above one thou- 
ſand regular troops, and yet this immenſe army 
could not reduce it in ten weeks: indeed the Muſ- 
covites were at that time little better than a body 
of undiſciplined ſavages forced from their foreſts, 
and ignorant of all the manceuvres of war. 
Charies XII. having croſſed the Baltic Sea with 
his army, about twenty thouſand ſtrong, advanced 
with haſty marches to the relief of the beſieged. 
The-czar, who was far from deſpiſing his enemy, 
employed every art in order to cruth him : with 
this view he reſolved to ſhut up Charles between 
two armies. Nor was this all; a detachment of 
thirty thouſand men from the camp before Narva 
were poſted at a league's diſtance from that city, 
directly in the king of Sweden's road; another 
body of twenty thouſand was placed at a greater 
diſtance upon the ſame road; and five thouſand 
others compoled an advanced guard; through all 
which troops Charles muſt neceſſarily force his 
way before he could reach the camp, which was 
itſelf ſtrongly fortified. The king of Sweden had 
landed at Pernau, in the gulph of Riga, from 
whence he made a flying march to Revel 4, fol- 
lowed by only four thouſand horſe, and the ſame 
number of foot. He always marched in the van 
of his army, without waiting for the rear. He 
ſoon found himſelf, with his eight thouſand men 
only, before the advanced poſts of the enemy. He 
reſolved without heſitation to attack them, the one 
after the other, before they could poſſibly learn 
with what a ſmall number they had to encounter. 
The Muſcovites ſeeing the Swedes advance with 
ſuch an appearance of confidence, imagined that 
the whole army was coming upon them. The 


that Auguſtus was glad of an honourable pretext 
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| advanced guard of five thouſand men fled at their 
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Livonia, at the ſouth entrance of the Gulf of Finland. It is 


Narva, a port town of Livonia, on the frontiers of Ingria, | not large, but a rich trading place, and ſurrounded with hi 
or Ingermanland, on the rapid river of the ſame name, iſſu- | walls, deep ditches, and —— — * is — — 
ing from the m_ Lake, and falling into the Gulf of Fin- | feaded by a caſtle, with ſeveral' towers, ſtanding on a rock. 


land, two miles below the town. 


It bas a fine harbour, where part of the Ruſſian fleet is come 


t Revel, a port town and city of Eſthonia, a ſubdiviſion of | monly laid up. 
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ficſt approach. The twenty thouſand that lay be- 
hind them, perceiving the flight of their fellow-tol- 
diers, took the alarm, and carried their terror and 
confuſion with them into the camp. Charles quick- 
ly carried all the poſts, and at length appeared 
with his eight thouſand men, exhauited by their 
ſatigues, before the camp of the Mulcovites, con- 
fiſting of eighty thouſand men, and defended by 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon; and ſcarce 
allowing himſelf any time to reſt, he inſtantly gave 
orders 2 the attack, which began about noon, on 
the thirtieth of November, 1700. The Ruſſians 
| ſtood the ſhock for ſome time without flinching; 
but after an engagement of three hours, the en- 
trenchments were forced on all ſides Charles 
purſued the right of the enemy as far as the river 

Neva, near forty thouſand of the Ruſſians flying 
like ſheep before four hundred Swedes only, de- 
tached in purſuit. The bridge broke under the 
fugitives, and the river was filled with dead car- 
caſi:s. The reſt returned to their camp, without 
knowing whither they went : there, they defended 
themlclves for a while; but at laſt their generals 
ſurrendered to the king, and laid their arms at his 
feet *. 

The left wing of the enemy was not yet entire- 
ly routed ; but general Waad, who commanded 
that wing, baving heard of the gracious reception 
the king had given to the other generals, and of 
his having diſmiſſed with their liberty all the ſub- 
altern officers and ſoldiers, ſent a meſſage to him, 
requeſting the ſame favour for the corps under his 
command. The conqueror granted him his re- 
queſt; and the general, with his Muſcovites, to 
the number of thirty thouſand, marched uncovered 
through leſs than ſeven thouſand Swedes. The 
ſoldiers as they paſſed the King, threw their arms 
upon the ground, and the officers preſented him 
with their enſigns and colours. Charles cauſed 
the whole of this multitude to be conducted over 
the river. Had he detained them, the number of 

iſoners would have been at leaſt five times greater 
than that of the conquerors. After this, he enter- 
ed the city of Narva in triumph. The czar was 
not preſent at this battle : it ſeems he had given 
orders for the march of about thirty thouſand 
men, who were advancing from Pleſkow. Peter, 
impatient for their arrival, left his camp to go in 
queſt of this reinforcement ; which having joined, 
he was advancing by long marches, in full hopes 
of ſurrounding his enemy on all ſides : but before 
he had proceeded half way, hereceived intelligence 
of the battle of Narva, and of the diſperſion of his 
whole army. Peter was too prudent to think of 
attacking, with his thirty thouſand raw and undiſ- 
ciplined troops, a conqueror who had ſo lately de- 
feated eighty thouſand men in their entrenchments. 
He returned home with a determined reſolution to 
diſcipline his troops: in which he ſucceeded fo 
well, that at laſt, by long exerciſe, they grew even 
ſuperior to the enemy +. I flatter myſelf the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed at this digreſſive 
account of ſo glorious an action, part of a cam- 
paign hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, in which 

a king of eighteen years of age only, march- 
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ed in perſon with a handful of troops againſt three 
powerful monarchs who had invaded his dominions 


with for:nidable armies, and totally defeated all 


their cruel and perfidious deſigns. But to return 
to the affairs of England. 

The new parliament meeting on the ſixth, was 
prorogued to the tenth of February, 1701, when 
Mr. Harley was choſen ſpeaker; and the next day 
king William made a ſpeech to both houſes, where- 
in he took notice of the great misfortune the na- 
tion had ſuſtained in loſing the duke of Glouceſter, 
which, he obſerved, had made it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that there ſhould be a farther proviſion for the 
fucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line; and 
therefore earneſtly recommended it to their early 
and ſerious conſideration. The death of the king 
of Spain, he ſaid, with the declaration he had 
made with regard to his ſucceſſor, had alſo made 
ſo great an alteration in affairs abroad, that it re- 
quired their particular attention; and he did not 
doubt but their reſolutions thereupon would be 
ſuch as ſnould moſt conduce to the intereſt and 
ſafety of England, the preſervation of the prote- 
ſtant religion, and the peace of Europe. He de- 
fired ſupplies for the current year, and put them 
in mind of the deficiencies and public debts which 
were yet unprovided for; at the ſame time recom- 
mending to them the putting the royal navy in a 
good condition, and of fortifying the ſea-ports for 
its ſecurity. He alſo recommended the improve- 
ment of trade, and making proviſion for the poor; 
and concluded with exhorting them to proceed in 
their reſolutions with ſuch vigour and unanimity, as 
ſhould convince the world that they were united 
among themſelves, than which, in his opinion, no- 
thing could contribute more to preſerve tranqui- 
lity at home, and render the nation reſpected 
abroad. | 

The elections had gone generally in favour of 
the Tories, ſo that their party had now a great 
majority in the houſe : and in order to ſecure their 
ſuperiority, they took care to expel a great num- 
ber of Whig members, who had been guilty of 
corruption in procuring their elections; a prac- 
tice from which they themſelves, it may be pre- 
ſumed, were not totally clear. However, the power 
being in their own hands, their friends were not 
ſo ſtrictly examined. 

The commons having taken the king's ſpeech 
into conſideration, attended his majeſty with an 
addreſs, ſignifying their reſolution to ſtand by and 
ſupport him and his government, and to take ſuch 
effectual meaſures as might beſt conduce to the in- 
tereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervation of the 
proteſtant religion, and the peace of Europe 1. 

His majeſty having communicated to the houſe 
a memorial he had received from the States- gene- 
ral, wherein, after having ſet forth their apprehen- 
ſion of being attacked by the arms of France and 
Spain, and the urgent neceſſity they ſhould have 
in ſo great a danger of the aſſiſtance of England, 
they requeſted his majeſty to get the ſuccours ſti- 
pulated by treaty in readineſs, that they might rely 
on them, if occaſion required d. The commons 
deſired that the treaty between England and the 
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* Voltaire's Life of Charles XII. p. 110, 111. 
+ Idem, p. 117. 


1 Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 128. 
$ Cole, p. 320. 
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States, in the year 1677, might be laid before 


which being done, and they having gonc 
— A the ſame, addreſſed his majeſty to enter 


into ſuch negotiations with the States- general and 


other potentates, as might moſt effectually con- 
duce to their mutual ſecurity, and the preſerva- 


tion of the peace of Europe, aſſuring him they 


would enable him to perform the treaty of 1677 
ith the States *. 
= the ſeventeenth of February Mr. ſecretary 
Vernon produced a letter in the houſe of com- 
mons, that had been intercepted, from the earl of 
Melfort to his brother the ear] of Perth, then go- 
vernor to the pretended prince of Wales, which 
ſuggeſted that there were men and arms provided 
by the papiſts and Jacobites to aſſiſt the French 
king, if he would make a deſcent in favour of king 
James. The commons took but little notice of 
this letter, as no particular perſons were mention- 
ed as concerned in ſuch a conſpiracy : but the 
lords, to whom the letter was alſo imparted, or- 
dered it to be printed, and then waited on his ma- 
jeſty with an addreſs, thanking him for his care of 
the proteſtant religion; deſiring all the treaties 
made ſince the laſt war might be laid before them; 


requeſting bim to engage in ſuch alliances as he 


ſhould think moſt proper for preſerving the ba- 
lance of power in Europe; aſſuring him of their 
concurrence ; expreſſing their acknowlegement for 
his having communicated to them Meltorr's letter; 
defiring he would give orders for ſeizing the arms 
of diſaffected perſons, for removing papiſts from 
London, and for ſearching after thoſe arms and 
proviſions of war mentioned in the letter: final- 
ly, they requeſted him to equip ſpeedily a ſuffici- 
ent fleet for the defence of himſelf and his king- 
dom . 

The credit of Exchequer-bills was ſo lowered by 
the change of the miniſtry, and the lapſe of the time 
allotted for their circulation, that they fell near 
twenty per cent. to the prejudice of the revenue, 
and the diſcredit of the government in foreign 
countries. The commons having taken this affair 
into conſideration, voted that proviſion ſhould be 
made from time to time for making good the prin- 
cipal and intereſt due on the parliamentary funds; 
and afterwards paſſed a bill for renewing the bills 
of credit, commonly called Exchequer-bills. 

We have already obſerved that this was a Tory 
parliament. The king had, in his ſpeech of the 
eleventh of February, earneſtly preſſed the houſe 
to provide for the ſucceſſion of the crown, after 
the demiſe of himſelf and the princeſs of Denmark. 
Nevertheleſs, no. notice was taken of this affair, 
though of ſo great importance, till the third of 
March. At laſt Mr. Harley propoſed, that before 
they ſhould proceed to the nomination of any per- 
ſon to ſucceed to the crown, certain conditions 
ſhould be ſettled as preliminaries, in order to ſe- 
cure the privileges of the people. A committee 
was accordingly appointed to deliberate on this 
matter; and on the twelfth of March Mr. Conyers 
reported the reſolution of the committee, when 
the houſe did then reſolve and agree to the follow- 
ing preliminaries, as heads of the bill of ſucceſ- 
ſion J. | | 
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I. That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in communion 
with the church of England, as by law eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

IT. That in caſe the crown and imperial digni- 
ty of this realm ſhall hereafter come to any perſon 
not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
this nation be not obliged to engage in any war 
for the defence of any dominions or territorirs 
which do not belong to the crown of England, 
without the conſent of parliament. | 

III. That no perſon who ſhall hereafter come to 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, hall go out of the do- 
minions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 
conſent of parliament. | 

IV. That from and after the time that the fur- 
ther limitation by this act ſhall take effect, all mat- 
ters and things relating to the well governing of 
this Kingdom, which are properly cognizable in 
the privy-council by the laws and cuſtoms of this 
realm, ſhall be tranſacted there; and all reſolutions 
taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch cf the 
privy-council as ſhall adviſe and conſent to the 
lame, Tak 

V. That after the limitation ſhall take effect, no 
perlon born out of the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto 
belonging, altho' he be naturalized or made a de- 
nizen (except ſuch as are born of Engliſh parents) 
ſhall be capable to be of the privy-council, or à 
member of either houle of parliament; or to en- 
Joy any office or place of truſt, either civil or mili- 
tary ; or to have any grants of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, from the crown to himſelf, or 
to any others in truſt for him. | | 

VI. That no perſon that has any office or place 
of profit under the king, or receives a penſion 
from the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as a 
member of the houſe of commons. | 

VII. That after the limitation ſhall. take effect, 
judges commiſſions be made, quamdiu ſe bene geſ- 
ſerint, and their falaries aſcertained and eſtabliſn- 
ed; but upon the addreſs of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, it may be lawful to remove them. 

VIII. That no pardon under the great-ſeal of 
England be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
commons in parliament. | | 

Having ſettled theſe preliminaries, the nomina- 
tion of a perſon as next in ſucceſſion to the crown 
was naturally to follow. The commons on this oc- 


III, 


caſion gave a ſtriking proof of the little liking they 


had to this affair; for they employed fir John 
Bowles, who was then diſordered in his ſenſes, and 
ſoon afrer became a downright lunatic, to name 
the electreſs-dowager of Hanover as next in ſucceſ- 
fion to the crown. Upon this a committee was ap- 
pointed to conſider of the bill, and fir John was 
of courſe put into the chair: the matter was treat- 
ed with great coldneſs and indifference for ſeveral 
weeks; but at length the committee reported their 
reſolutions, which were, That the princeſs So- 
phia, ducheſs-dowager of Hanover, be declared 
next in ſucceſſion to the crown of England in the 
proteſtant line, after his majeſty and the princeſs 
of Denmark, and the heirs of their bodies reſpec- 


tively:“ and, „That the further limitation of the 


® By this treaty we were to furniſh the Dutch with ten thou- | 


ſand men, and a ſquadron of men of war, whenever they ſhould 
be attacked. | | 


+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 20. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 130. 
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crown be to the ſaid princeſs Sophia and the heirs 
of her body, being proteſtants.” . A bill was form- 
ed upon theſe relolutions, which was ſent up to 
the houſe of lords, where it was expected to meet 
with great oppoſition. Some objections were in 
deed made by the marquis of Normanby, and a 

oteſt was entered againit it by the earls of Hunt- 
ingdon and Plymouth, and the lords Guildford 
and Jefferies. It however paſſed by a great ma- 
jority, and on the twelfth day of June received 
the royal aſſent; and ſoon after the earl of Maccleſ- 
field was ſent to notify the tranſaction to the elec- 
treſs Sophia, who likewiſe received from his hands 
the order of the garter. : 

The popiſh branches of the royal family, who 
were more nearly allied to the crown than the houſe 
of Hanover, looked upon this ſettlement as a very 
great hardſhip on them; particularly the duchels 
of Savoy, daughter to the late duke of Orleans, 
and grand-daughter of Charles I. by the mother;s 
ſide, who was neareſt in blood to the crown after 
the princeſs of Denmark and king William. She 
ordered count Maffei ambaſſador of Savoy, there- 
fore, to make the following proteſt in her be- 
half: 

That Anne of Orleans, ducheſs of Savoy, &c. 
princels of the blood-royal of England by the royal 
princeſs of Great Britain Henrietta her mother, put 
ſo high a value upon that prerogative, that ſhe glad- 
ly made uſe. of the opportunity that then offered 
to ſet it forth before the eyes of the whole Engliſh 
nation, as an evidence ſhe drew from thence of 
having a right to that auguſt throne : that therefore, 
being informed that it had been reſolved in the par- 
liament then ſitting, having the order of ſucceſſion 
under confideration, ſhe repreſented to the king and 
to the ſaid parliament, that being the only daughter 
of the late princeſs-royal Henrietta her mother, ſhe 
was the next in ſucceſſion after his majeſty Wil- 
liam the Third, and the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark, according to the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
Jand, which always preferred the neareſt to the re- 
moteſt line: that her title being thus notoriouſly 


known and indiſputable, ſtood in need of no far- | 


ther proof : however, that ſhe thought fit to pro- 
teſt againſt all reſolutions and deciſions contrary 
thereunto, in the beſt and moſt effectual manner 
that might be practiſed in ſuch a caſe ; wherein 
ſhe complied rather with cuſtom than neceſſity ; 
becauſe ſhe had ſo great an idea of the wiſdom and 
juſtice of the king and parliament, that ſhe had no 
cauſe to fear they would do any thing prejudicial 
to her and her children *.“ 

No regard, however, was paid to this declaration, 


which was looked upon at St. Germains as an affront | 


to king James, his queen, and the pretended prince 
of Wales, as no notice was taken of their right; 
but the ducheſs was ſubſtituted immediately after 
the princeſs of Denmark; a pretenſion which tend- 
ed greatly to confirm the ſupicion of the preten- 
der's iegitimacy. 

His majeſty coming to the houſe on the thir- 
teenth of March, gave the royal aſſent to ſome 
few acts; and on the ſixteenth, ſecretary Hedges 
delivered a meſſage ſigned by the king to the com- 
mons, whereby they were informed, That his 
majeſty having directed Mr. Stanhope, his envoy- 
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extraordinary and plenipotentiary at the Hague, to 
enter into negotiations in concert with the States- 
General of the United Provinces, and other poten- 
cates, for the mutual ſecurity of England and Hol- 
land, and the preſervation of the peace of Europe, 
according to an addreſs of their houſe; and that 
the ſaid Mr. Stanhope having tranſmitted his ma- 
jeſty copies of the demands made by himſelf and 
the deputies of the States upon that ſubject to the 
French amballador there; his majeſty had thought 
fit to communicate the ſame to them, it being his 
intentions to acquaint them from time to time with 
the ſtate and progreſs of thoſe negotiations into 
which he had entered, purſuant to their addreſſes 
before- mentioned +.” 

The propoſals inſiſted on by Stanhope and the 
States: general with France were in ſubſtance as 
follow: That the French king ſhould immedi- 
ately withdraw his troops from the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands: that for the ſecurity of England, the cities 
of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhould be delivered in- 
to the hands of his Britannic majeſty : that no 
kingdoms, provinces, cities, lands, or places ap- 
pertaining to the crown of Spain, ſhould ever be 
yielded or transferred to the crown of France, on 
any pretence whatever; that the Engliſh ſhould 
retain the ſame rights, privileges, and immunities, 
with regard to navigation and commerce in the do- 
minions of Spain, which they enjoyed at the death 
of his late Catholic majeſty ; as alſo all ſuch immu- 
nities, rights, and franchiſes, as the ſubjects of 
France, or any other power, either poſſeſs for the 
preſent, or may enjoy for the future : that all 
treaties of peace and commerce between England 
and Spain ſhould be renewed, and that a treaty 
formed on theſe demands ſhould be guarantied by 
ſuch powers as one or other of the contracting par- 
ties ſhould ſollicit and perſuade to undertake that 
office. 

The States- general joined in the above propo- 
ſals, with this difference, that they demanded as 
cautionary towns, Venlo, Ruremond, Stevenſwaert, 
Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Dender- 
monde, Damme, and St. Donas, with all their for- 
tifications and appurtenances. 

The French, huwever, having now gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Spaniſh Netherlands, haughtily re- 
jected theſe propoſals, equitable and reaſonable as 
they certainly were: and Mr. d'Avaux, the French 
ambaſſador at the Hague, where theſe negotiations 
were carried on, returned for anſwer, That the 
king his maſter had no other reply to return to 
the demand of the States-general of the United 
Provinces, than that he was ready to renew the 
treaty of Ryſwick, which was all the ſecurity the 
States were to expect. He added, that he had 
no orders to give any anſwer to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's envoy ; but if that king had any thing to 
demand, it might be done by his ambaſſador at 
Paris, or the French miniſter; and that he had 
no commiſſion to treat with any but the States. 

This being communicated to the commons, they, 
inſtead of reſenting the treachery and injuſtice of 
the French monarch, ſeemed to think of nothin 
but thwarting and perplexing their on; and wit 
this view they began to wreak their vengeance 
on all thoſe who had any hand in concluding the 
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treaty of partition, which they now took under 
conſideration . Accordingly, upon receiving his 
majeſty's meſſage, they drew up an addreſs, which 
was preſented to the king on the twenty · firſt of 
March; wherein they thanked him for his graci- 
ous meſſages, and at the ſame time begged leave 
to lay before his majeſty the ill conſequences of 
the treaty of partition (paſſed under the great- ſeal 
of England during the ſitting of parliament, and 
wichout the advicce of the ſame) to this kingdom 
and the peace of Europe, whereby ſuch large ter- 
ritories of the Spaniſh monarch were to be deliver- 
ed to the French king. 2 

This addreſs — chagrined the king: how- 
ever, he thought proper to diſſemble his reſent- 
ment; and without taking notice of that part of 
it which related to the partition-treaty, he return- 
ed for anſwer, that he was glad the commons were 
pleaſed with his communicating to them the ſtate 
of the negotiations, which he ſhould continue to in- 
form them of, and always be ready to receive their 
advice thereupon, _— perſuaded nothing couid 
contribute more to the happineſs of the kingdom 
and the peace of Europe, than the concurrence of 
the parliament in all his negotiations, and a good 
underſtanding between him and his people. 

The topic of the partition- treaty had, it ſeems, 
been taken up by the lords ſome few days before 
the commons had aſſumed the conſideration of that 
affair; the debate was begun by Sheffield marquis 
of Normanby, and ſome others of the Tory party; 
and after canvaſſing the ſubject for two or three 
days, they on the twentieth of March preſented an 
addreſs to his majeſty, which, as it conveys a full 
idea of the ſenſe of one part of the nation concerning 
this famous treaty, we ſhall inſert it here, though 
it is ſomewhat long. 
| Their lordſhips therein repreſent to his majeſty, 
that after having read and conſidered the ſaid parti- 
tion-treaty of the third of March, 1700, N.S. made 
with the French king, together with the ſeparate 
and ſecret articles which he had been pleaſed to 
communicate to them, they had to their great 
ſorrow found tlie matters thereof would be of 
very ill conſequence to the peace and ſafety of 
Europe; for that beſides the occaſion it might have 
given to the late king of Spain to have made his 
will in favour of the duke of Anjou, if that treaty 
had taken effect, the prejudice to his majeſty and 
his ſubjects, and indeed to all Europe, by the ad- 
dition of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports of the Medi- 
terranean, the province of Guipuſcoa, and the duchy 
of Lorraine toFrance, had been nat only very great, 
but contrary to the pretence of the treaty itſelf, 
which was to prevent any umbrage that might 
have been taken by uniting ſo many ſtates and do- 
minions under one head: that by all the informa- 
tions they had had of the fatal treaty, they could 
not find that the verbal orders or inſtructions (if 
any were given to his majeſty's plenipotentiaries) 
were ever conſidered in any of his majeſty's coun- 
cils, or that the draught of that treaty had ever 
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been laid before his majeſty at any meeting of his 
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council; much leſs that it was adviſed or approved 
of by any council or committee of council : where- 
fore they thought themſelves bound in duty to his 
majeſty, and jultice to their country; moſt humbly 
to beſeech him, that for the future he would be 
pleaſed to require, and admit in all matters of im- 
portance, the advice of his natural - born ſubjects, 
whoſe known probity and fortunes might make him 
and his people entertain a juſt aſſurance of their fide- 
lity to his ſervice; and that in order thereunto he 
would be pleaſed to conſtitute a council of ſuch 
perſons, to whom his majeſty might be pleaſed to 
impart all affairs both at home and abroad, which 
might any way concern him and his dominions : 
for as intereſt and natural affection to their coun- 
try would incline them to wiſh the welfare and pro- 
ſperity of it, much more than others who had no 
ſuch ties upon them; and as their experience and 
knowlege of their country would alſo render them 
more capable than ſtrangers of adviſing his majeſty 
in the true intereſt of it; ſo they were confident, 
that after ſuch large and repeated demonſtrations 
of his ſubjects duty and affection, his majeſty could 
not doubt of their zeal in his ſervice, nor want the 
knowlege of perſons fit to be employed in all his 
moſt ſecret and arduous affairs; and that ſince it 
appeared the French king's accepting of the king 
of Spain's will was a manifeſt violation of thas 
treaty, they humbly adviſed his majeſty in future 
treaties with that prince to proceed with ſuch cau- 
tion as might carry a real ſecurity 7. 
The king being at Hampton-court when this 
addreſs was voted, the lord-keeper waited on him 
with it in the name of the upper houſe, when his 
majeſty was pleaſed to return an anſwer, conceived 
in the following general terms: That their ad- 
dreſs contained matters of very great moment, and 
he would always take care, that all treaties he made 
ſnould be for the honour and ſafety of England.“ 
It will however be but fair to preſent the reader 
with ſome of the arguments on the other ſide of 
the queſtion, that he may-be enabled: to form a 
ſuitable judgment on this important controverſy: 
The advocates for the partition-treaty alleged, 
that conſidering the weakneſs of Spain, which had 
been ſo fully proved in the affair of Barcelona; 
that crown could not be ſuppoſed capable of mak- 
ing any reſiſtance againſt the arms of France, when 
freed from a war; fince, at the time that kin 
was preſſed on all ſides, it had been able with a 
ſmall army to take that place. If then France, 
with ſo ſmall a force, could make ſuch a conqueſt, 
what could be expected from Spain, thould he ſend 
his whole ſtrength againſt them? A fleet before © 
Cadiz, and two ſmall armies marching through 
Navarre and Catalonia, might without much diffi- 
culty make the conquelt of Spain. The emperor 
had, by abandoning all other conſiderations to his 
project of ſubduing the Turks, both exhauſted his 
own ſtrength, and diſguſted his allies during the 
war; and at the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, 
he had ſhewn ſo little regard to the honour and in- 
tereſts of a prince to whom he was ſomuch indebted 
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The debates in the commor.s on this ſubje& were carried 
on with a degree of warmth which ſeemed to have baniſhed all 
regard to decency or common good breeding, 
Seymour compared the diviſion which had been made of the 
Spaniſh territories, to a robbery on the highway; and Mr. 
Howe had even the inſolence to call it a felonious treaty : an 
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expreſſion which incenſed the king to ſuch a degree, that he is 
reported to have ſaid; he would have demanded al ſa · 
tisfaction with his ſword, had he not been reſtrained by the dif- 
parity of condition between himſelf and the perſon who had of. 
ered ſuch an ou 
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as he was to king William, that very few of the 
Engliſh ſeemed willing to engage in a new war 
for him and his family. We were become ſo weary 
of taxes, and ſo jealous of a ſtanding army, that 
we had very conſiderably reduced both our land 
and ſea- forces; and the dangers of the progreſs the 
French might make, had the Spaniſh king died 
ſome months before, were too obvious and alarm- 
ing to require exaggeration. Things being in this 
ſtate, might it not be fairly inferred that king Wil- 
liam, in concluding the partition-treaty, had ſolely 
in view the preſervation of the peace of Europe ? 
It was aſſerted, that how bad ſoever the partition- 
treaty might be, it ſeemed ſtill more deſirable to yield 
up ſome parts of the Spaniſh monarchy than to let 
France conquer it, or rather take all. It was obſerv- 
ed, that Spain itſelf, the Weſt Indies, and Flanders, 
being the branches of that monarchy in which 
we were chiefly concerned, while theſe were kept 
entire in the ſame hands, our intereſts could not 
be ſuppoſed in any great danger. As to the do- 
minions in Italy, though very valuable, it was ſaid 
that the naval power yet belonging to them were 
not now ſo conſiderable as they had been ſome 
ears before: nor was it certain that, notwith- 
ſtanding the partition-treaty, they would have be- 
come a fure acquiſition to the crown of France, 
which perhaps would have found as much oppo- 
fition to it as ſhe was like to receive now to her 
taking poſſeſſion of the whole. The Spaniards had 
never before this time been guilty of betraying 
their country; and their coming ſo tamely under 
the French yoke was ſo little looked for, that till 
all faw it, none could believe it. In fine, the 
friends of this treaty and of the court ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted, that it was the only means to prevent 
the impending deſtruction of Europe; and that 
in the making it the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria was ſincerely eſpouſed, and a ſolicitous 
care uſed that the balance of Europe ſhould not be 
entirely broken; and at the ſame time England 
and Holland did not neglect themſelves, but made 
ſuch a diſtribution as might be leaſt prejudicial to 
their intereſt *. 

On the laſt day of March the king imparted to 
the commons the French king's declaration that 
he would grant no other ſecurity than a. renewal 
of the peace of Ryſwick ; ſo that the negotiation 
ſeemed to be at an end. He likewiſe communi - 
cated two reſolutions of the States-general, with a 
memorial from their envoy in England, relating 
to the ſhips they had equipped with a view to join 
the Engliſh fleet, and the ſuccour ſtipulated in the 
treaty concluded in the year 1677, which they de- 
ſired might be ſent over with all convenient expe- 
dition. The houſe having taken this meſſage into 
conſideration, on the ſecond of April unanimouſly 
reſolved to deſire his majeſty would carry on the 
negotiations in concert with the States-general, 
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and take ſuch meaſures therein as might moſt con- 
duce to their ſafety, aſſuring him they would effec- 
tually enable him to ſupport the treaty of 1677. 

Though William was by no means pleaſed with 
that part of this addreſs, which, by confining him 
to the treaty, implied their diſapprobation of a 
new confederacy, he received it with his uſual un- 
concern: he thanked them for the aſſurances they 
had given him, and ſaid he did not doubt but the 
readineſs they had ſhewn on this occaſion would 
very much contribute to the procuring ſuch a ſe- 
curity as they deſired. 

On the nineteenth day of April, N. S. the mar- 
quis de Torcy delivered to the earl of Mancheſter, 
at Paris, a letter written in Latin, from the king of 
Spain to king William, notifying his acceſſion to that 
throne, and expreſſing a deſire of cultivating a mu- 
tual friendſhip between the two crowns, This 
letter was by the king's orders read in the cabinet- 
council, where there was a ſhort debate about it; 
but it was never brought to any farther delibera- 
tion there; for king William obſerving, that al- 
though the nation were very ready to aſſiſt both 
the Dutch and the emperor to obtain a ſufficient 
barrier againſt France, yet they did not at all incline 
to enter into a war for recovering the kingdom of 
Spain from the duke of Anjou; therefore his ma- 
jeſty thought proper, after he had thoroughly 
weighed all circumſtances, to acknowlege the 
duke's title to the crown, and congratulate him on 
his acceſſion, which he accordingly. did in a very 


dated from Kenſington, April 17, 1701; O. S. 
The emperor was not a little alarmed at this in- 
cident: he loudly exclaimed at being thus aban- 
doned by his allies: nevertheleſs he was determin- 
ed to aſſert his right by force of arms, and had pro- 
poſed to ſend prince Eugene with an army into 
Italy, to take poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, as 
a fief of the empire. The new pope Clement XI. 
was attached to the French intereſt, while the Ve- 
netians favoured the emperor ; but they refuſed to 
declare themſelves at this jucture. | 
In the mean time, the French king laboured 
hard, by his ambaſſador count d*Avaux, to = 
ſuade the States-general what a cordial kindneſs he 
bore them; and ſeveral memorials paſſed between 
the one and the other : but the Dutch had too 
dearly experienced the French monarch's pretend- 
ed love to their republic, to give a ready cre- 
dence to his profeſſions ; and therefore they exert- 
ed themſelves in providing for their own ſecurity, 
by reinforcing their garriſons, and ſolliciting ſuc- 
cours from foreign potentates. They alſo wrote a 
letter to king William, in which they expreſſed 
the moſt ſincere zeal for the intereſt of England, 
and earneſtly preſſed that the ſtipulated number of 


troops ſhould be immediately ſent to their affiſt- 
ance . Hereupon the three Scottifh 3 
whic 


* See Two Letters to a Friend, concerning the Partition- 
Treaty, republiſhed in the third volume of State Tracts, page 
184. Biſhop Burnet was ſuppoſed to have had a hand in them. 

+ In this letter we mect with the following lively deſcription 
of the double dealings and tiezcherous proceedings of Lewis, 
at the very time he was profeſſing the moſt cordial amity for 
the States: We will tell you, fir, in What condition France 
puts itſelf, and your majeſty will judge by that if our fear, 
which re-animates our demands, be ill founded. France, not 
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Netherlands that remained to Spain, has thrown into them, 
and cauſes actually every day formidable forces to march thi- 
ther : they draw a line from the Scheld, near Antwerp, to the 
Maeſe : they are going to begin to draw ſuch a line, according 
to our advices, from — to Oſtend: they ſend a numerous 
artillery into the places that are neareſt our frontiers: they 
make, with great diligence, many magazines in Flanders, in 
Brabant, in Guelderland, and at Namur, which they fill up 


contented with having taken poſſeſſion of all the places in the 


the great ſtores of forage which they gather from all = : 
e 


complaiſant anſwer to his Catholic majeſty's letter, 


with all forts of ammunition for war and ſubſiſtence; beſides 
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ich the king had retained in his own pay, were 
— rok 2 Scotland, and the king commu- 


nicated the letter of the States-general to the houſe 
of commons, who having taken the ſame into con 
ſideration, came to the following reſolution, 6 That 
they will effectually aſſiſt his majeſty to ſupport his 
allies in maintaining the liberty of Europe; and 
will immediately provide ſuccours for the States- ge- 
neral, according to the treaty of 1677. 

The houſe of peers, to whom the letter was 
alſo communicated, addreſſed his majeſty there- 
upon in a very warm and affectionate manner, re- 
queſting that his majeſty would not only perform 
the articles of any former treaty with the States- 
general, but that he would enter into a league offen- 
ſive and defenſive with them for their common 

reſervation, and invite into it all the princes and 

— that were concerned in the viſible danger 
ariſing from the union of France and Spain. They 
furthermore exhorted him to enter into ſuch alli- 
ances with the emperor as his majeſty ſnould think 
fit, purſuant to the ſpirit of the treaty ot 1 689, aſ- 
ſuring him of their reſolution to affiſt him in the 
moſt effectual manner. They concluded, however, 
with this ſtinging reflection (proceeding from that 
ſpirit of party which now took poſſeſſion of every 
breaſt) that it was with great grief they humbly 
repreſented to his majeſty, that the danger to which 
his kingdom and allies had been expoſed, were 
chiefly owing to the fatal counſels which had pre- 
vented his majeſty's ſooner meeting his people in 

rliament. His majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with 
this diſpoſition in both houſes to concur with his 
views, that he expreſſed his ſatisfaction in an an- 
ſwer to each apart. 

The commons, in the mean time, reſumed the 
conſideration of the partition-treaty, determined 
to proſecute in the ſevereſt manner the adviſers of 
it. They had appointed a committee to examine 
the Journals of the Houſe of Lords, and to 
report their proceedings in relation to the treaty 
of partition. . Sir Edward Seymour, a violent 
Tory, was appointed chairman of this committee; 
and on his report the houſe came to a reſolution, 
« That William earl of Portland, by negotiating 
and concluding the treaty of partition, which was 
deſtructive to the trade of this nation, and dange- 
rous to the peace of Europe, was guilty, and 
ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nours :”* and fir John Leviſon Gower was ſent up 
to impeach the earl at the bar of the houſe of lords 
and at the ſame time to acquaint that houſe, that 
the commons would in due time exhibit articles 
againſt him. Immediately after which the com- 
mons had a conference with the lords; when they 
deſired their lordſhips to communicate to them 
what informations they had received of any tranſ- 
actions relating to the negotiations or treaties of 
partition of the -Spaniſh monarchy : whereupon 
their lordſhips deliyered to them the two Latin 
commiſſions of powers granted to the earls of Port- 
land and Jerſey, for negotiating the ſaid treaties, 
the one dated the firſt of July, 1699, the other 
the ſecond of January, 1700; as allo a private pa- 
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per of lord Portland's, in which ſecretary Vernon 
adviles him to negotiate the firſt treaty. The houſe 
afterwards ordered that Mr. ſecretary Vernon 
ſhould lay before them all the letters which had 
paſſed between the earl of Portland and him, in 
relation to thoſe treaties. Vernon at firſt declined 
complying with this order, alleging, that this af- 
fair containing matters of private import tranſact- 
ed by his majeſty, he did not dare reveal the ſe- 
crets of his royal maſter without his permiſſion. 
The commons growing warm upon this, king Wil- 
liam thought proper to order Vernon to comply 
with cheir demand, and the papers in queſtion were 
accordingly laid before them. 

It mult be acknowleged that the conduct of the 
commons on this occaſion is chargeable with the 
molt barefaced partiality. They reſolved to ſcreen 
the earl of Jerſey, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and Mr. 
Vernon, who had been as deeply concerned as any 
others in this tranſaction, and pointed all their 
vengeance againſt the earls of Portland and Orford, 
and the lords Somers and Halifax (Charles Mon- 
tagu, late chancellor of the Exchequer): nay, ſome 
of the members had even the mean wickedneſs to 
tamper with Kidd, who was then a priſoner in 
Newgate for his piratical practices, in order to per- 
ſuade him, through the hopes of pardon, to ac- 
cuſe lord Somers as having been concerned with 
him in his enterprize. Kidd, however, as weak 
and as bad a man as he was, could never be pre- 
vailed upon to charge any of the noble perſons 
who were his owners, with having any thing to 
do with his proceedings. The other party, there- 
fore, finding him unfit for their purpoſe, left him 
to the courſe of the law, and he with ſome of his 
crew were hanged. 

In the mean time, the lord Somers underſtand- 
ing that the commons were in debate about im- 
peaching him for having adviſed the treaty of par- 


tition, his Jordſhip deſired to be heard before that 


houſe, previous to their coming to any reſolution 
in regard to him, The.commons thought p 

to grant his requeſt, and on the fourteenth of 
April his lordſhip was admitted and heard in his 
defence, when he delivered the copies of two let- 
ters to the houſe ; the firſt of which he received 
from the king while in Holland (in 1698) deſiring 
his advice in the firſt treaty of partition; and the 
other was his lordſhip's anſwer to it, in which he 
objected to ſeveral particulars in that treaty, and 
propoſed other articles, which he thought were for 
the intereſt of his country. He then obſerved, in 
his own vindication, that when the treaty: was 
concluded, he conceived himſelf bound to put the 
great-ſeal to it, by his majeſty's command, in which 
he had, as chancellor, executed his office accord- 
ing to his duty; and by his letter he had, as a 
privy-counſellor, offered ſuch advice as to him a 
peared beſt, His lordſhip then withdrawing, the 
houſe fell into a long and warm debate upon the 
juſtification he had offered : at length, however, 
the Tory party prevailed, and a reſolution paſſed, 
That John lord Somers, by adviſing his majeſty 
to conclude the treaty of partition, whereby large 
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have worked, and work (till, continually to draw the princes 
that are our friends from our intereſt, to make them enter into 
their alliance, or to engage them to a neutrality at leaſt. In 
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they build forts under the cannon of our place. Be ſides, they 


ſhort, by intrigues and diviſions in the empire, they make our 
friends ſueleſs, and increaſe thoſe of France. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 133. 
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tetritories of the Spaniſh monarchy were to be de- 
livered up to France, was guilty of a high crime 
and miſdemeanour . The houſe next ordered ſir 
Simon Harcourt to go up to the lords and impeach 
him. Immediately after, they paſſed votes to the 
like effect againſt Edward earl of Orford, and 
Charles lord Halifax, and the general impeachment 
was brought up next day (April 15) againſt all three 
to the houſe of lords. 

Not content with theſe proofs of their hatred 
and diſlike to theſe lords, and perhaps apprehen- 
ſive that they ſhould not be able ro make out the 
charge againſt them, the commons reſolved to 
go a ſpeedier way to work; and by a proceedin 
altogether unprecedented, they, ſome few days af- 
ter the impeachment, drew up an addreſs to his 
majeſty, which was preſented on the twenty third 
of April; wherein, after reprelenting the great 
ſatisfaction they had to obſerve, in their enquiry 
concerning the treaty of partition, the great care 
his majeſty had taken in not entering into that ne- 
gotiation without the advice of his Engliſh coun- 
ſellors; and finding that John lord Somers, on 
whoſe judgment his majeſty chiefly relied in that 
important affair, did, in concert with Edward earl 
of Orford, and Charles lord Halifax, adviſe his 
majeſty to enter into that treaty of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence, without the advice of his council: 
« That they might no longer be able to deceive 
his majeſty, and abuſe his people, they requeſted 
he would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid John lord 
Somers, Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord 
Halifax, from his council and preſence for ever ; 
as alſo William earl of Portland, who tranſacted 
thoſe treaties : and concluded with repeating their 
aſſurances to ſtand and ſupport his majeſty to the 
utmoſt of their power +.” 

An addreſs of this nature, after an impeachment 
formally preferred, was not only againſt all prece- 
dents in parliamentary proceedings, but even con- 
trary to the common laws of ſociety, inaſmuch as 
it was puniſhing before trial. His majeſty ſeems 
to have ſeen it in its proper light ; for he return- 
ed the following ſoft and evaſive anſwer ; - That 
he would employ none in his ſervice, but ſuch as 
ſhould be thought moſt likely to improve the mu- 
tual truſt between him and his parliament, which 
was ſo neceſſary in that conjuncture, both for their 
own ſecurity, and the defence and preſervation of 
their allies.” 

The lords were greatly incenſed at chis ſtep of 
the commons, which they confidered as an inſult 
upon. their tribunal, and a violation of common 
Juſtice : and although they had themſelves ſaid 
very harſh things of the treaty of partition, and the 
manner of tranſacting it, in their addreſs ; yet they 
now thought it neceſſary to preſent a counter-ad- 
dreſs to 
ſeech his majeſty not to paſs any cenſure on thoſe 
lords, until they were tried upon the impeachment 
the commons had preferred againſt them. 

In fine, that I may not weary my readers with a 
minute detail of this affair, which laſted for near 
three months, and the particulars of which may be 
ſeen in the State Tracts, the Debates of Parlia- 
ment, and other publications of thoſe times, I 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that the com- 
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mons, fearing that they might fall into diſgrace 
with the nation, for having preferred impeachments 
which they could not properly ſupport, uſed every 


art to delay the trials of the four lords. With 
this view, they endeavoured to excite a quarrel 
between the two houſes, by lay ing claim to a num- 
ber of unuſual privileges, which they were certain 
the upper houſe would not allow, and by affect- 
ing to cavil at an expreſſion of lord Haverſham at 
one of their conferences: this circumſtance they 
laid hold of as a pretext for abſenting from the 
trial, when a day was at laſt appointed; ſo that 
the four lords having no proſecutors to appear 
againſt them, were acquitted, and the impeach- 
ments diſmiſſed on the twenty-fourth day of June; 
and at the ſame time the lords diſcharged an im- 
peachment which had been lodged againſt the duke 
of Leeds ſome years before by the commons, which 
they had not proſecuted. 

While theſe matters were upon the carpet, the 
Whig party omitted no endeavours to vilify and 
depreciate their adverſaries in the minds of the 
people: they openly charged them with being pen- 
ſioners to the French king, whoſe intereſt they 
eſpouſed on all occaſions : they repreſented them 
as implacable enemies to the preſent government ; 
and that all their views and actions tended ulti- 
mately to the reſtoration of the abdicated king and 
his family. They even went ſo far as to try to pro- 
cure petitions from the city of London, and ſeve- 
ral of the principal counties in England, to expreſs 
their diſſatisfaction at the proceedings of the houſe 
of commons and the preſent miniſtry ; by which 
they hoped to have procured a revolution in be- 
half of their own party. Their endeavours in this 
reſpect, however, failed in general: the county of 
Kent alone could be prevailed on to ſend up an 
addreſs, or petition, as it was ſtiled, which being 
a very extraordinary one in its kind, I ſhall here 
inſert a copy. | 

«© We the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand 
Jury, and other freeholders, at the general quarter- 
ſeſſions of peace at Maidſtone in Kent, deeply con- 
cerned at the dangerous eſtate of this kingdom, 
and of all Europe; and conſidering that the fate 
of us and our poſterity depends upon the wiſdom 
of our repreſentatives in parliament, think our- 
ſelves bound in duty humbly to lay before this 
honourable houſe the conſequences in this con- 
juncture, of your ſpeedy reſolution and moſt ſin- 
cere endeavour to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in 
you by your country, | 

« And in regard that from the experience of 
all ages, it is manifeſt that no nation can be great 
or happy without union, we hope that no pretence 
whatever ſhall be able to create a miſunderſtand- 
ing among ourſelves, or the leaſt diſtruſt of his 
moſt ſacred majeſty, whoſe great actions for this 
nation are writ in the hearts of his ſubjects, and 
can never, without the blackeſt ingratitude, be for- 

of. 
a « We moſt humbly implore this honourable 
houſe to have regard to the voice of the people, 
that our religion and ſafety may be effectually 
provided for; that your loyal addreſſes may be turn- 
ed into bills of ſupply ; and that his moſt facred 


| majeſty (whoſe propitious and upblemiſhed reign 
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| we pray God long to continue) may be 
— — to aſliſt his allies before it 1s too 
we” his petition, which it muſt be confeſſed was a 
moſt indecent reflection upon the houſe of com- 
mons, was ſigned by the deputy-lieutenants of the 
county, ſeveral juſtices of the peace, all the grand- 
jury, and other freeholders, and was boldly deli- 
vered to the houſe of commons on the eighth of 
May, by David Polhill, William Colepepper, 
Thomas Colepepper, Juſtiniaa Champney, and 
Willian Hamilton, eſquires. Upon being called 
in, and queſtioned at the bar of the houſe, they 
owned the petition, and their hands to it: after 
which they were ordered to withdraw; and the 
houſe taking the petition into conſideration, voted 
it to be a ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious libel, 
tending to deſtroy the conſtitution of parliaments, 
and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government of theſe 
realms; and ordered the five perſons who had pre- 
ſented it to be taken into cuſtody, as promoters of 
the ſaid petition “. 4-486; 

Loud were the outcries raiſed by the Whigs at 
this tyrannical exertion of power, as they called it, 
in the commons; and the impriſoned gentlemen 
were vilited in their confinement by all the lead- 
ing men of that party, who affected to treat them 
as martyrs to the liberties and privileges of the 
people; though, as Dr. Drake very juſtly obſerves, 
in his Hiſtory of this Parliament, the commons 
would have been wanting in theirduty to the people, 
whoſe repreſentatives. they are, if they had tame- 
ly put up with ſuch an inſult upon their authority, 
without ſhewing their reſentment, and thereby de- 
terring others from following an example of ſo 
dangerous conſequence. 

The confinement of the preſenters, however, 
added fewel to the flame which had been blown 
up among the people; and ſoon after a paper 
came out, ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by one 
Daniel de Foe, a ſcurrilous party-writer of thoſe 
times, entitled, A Memorial from the Gentlemen, 
Frecholders, and Inhabitants of the Counties of 
in Behalf of themſelves, and many thou- 
ſands of the good People of England. It was ſign- 
ed, Legion; and ſent with a letter to the ſpeaker, 
commanding him, in the name of two hundred 
thouſand Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the houſe of 
commons. I he letter and the memorial are both 
of them too extraordinary for us to with-hold 
from the reader : the former was conceived in the 
following terms : | 


Mr, Speaker, 

« The incloſed memorial you are charged with, 
in behalf of many thouſands of the good people of 
England. 

There is neither popiſh, Jacobite, ſeditious, 
court or party intereſt in it, but honeſty and truth. 

« You are commanded by two hundred thou- 
ſand Engliſhmen. to deliver it to the h of 
c; and to inform them it is no banter, but 
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ſerious truth, and a ſerious regard to it is expect- 
ed: nothing bur juſtice and their duty is required; 
and it is required by them who have both a right 
to require, and power to compel, viz. the people 
of England. | 

„ We could have come to the houſe ſtrong 
enough to oblige them to hear us, but we have 
avoided any tumult, not defiring to embroil, but 
to ſave our native country. 

If you refuſe to communicate it to them, you 
will find cauſe in a ſhort time to repent it.” 

ToR tH y, eſq; r to the h—— 

of c——s. 


The memorial was in ſubſtance as follows. 
It began with this maxim, That whatever 
power is above law, is burthenſome and tyrannical, 
and may be reduced by extrajudicial methods.” Ir 
charged the commons with breach of faith, in nor 
paying the public debts contracted on the ſecurity 
of their acts: with impriſoning gentlemen who 
were none of their members, and who, at the com- 
mand of the people (whoſe ſervants the commons 
were) came to put them in mind of their duty, de- 
claring that it was the undoubted right of the 
people of England, in cale their repreſentatives in 
parliament did not proceed according to their 
duty and the people's intereſt, to inform them of 
their diſlike, diſown their actions, and direct them 
as they thought fit: it particularly cenſured the 
commons for voting the partition-treaty fatal to 
Europe becauſe it gave too great a part of the Spa- 
niſh dominions to the French; and yet taking no 
ſteps to prevent their poſſeſſing the whole, &c. &c. 
It likewiſe contained a new clauſe of rights, digeſt- 
ed under ſeven heads; and the commons were ad- 
moniſhed to act according to their duty, as ſpeci- 
fied in this memorial, on pain of incurring the re- 
ſentment of an injured nation. This ſtrange ex- 
poſtulation concluded thus; “ For Engliſhmen 
are no more to be ſlaves to parliaments than to 
kings: our name is Loiox, and we are many f.“ 

On the twelfth day of June his majeſty came to 
the houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to the act of 
ſucceſſion, intitled, An act for the farther Limita- 
tion of the Crown, and better ſecuring the Rights 
and Liberties of the Subject; and to ſome other 
acts . On this occaſion his majeſty made a ſpeech, 
wherein he expreſſed his warm acknowlegements 
to both houſes, for the care they had taken to eſta- 
bliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant 
line, and for their repeated aſſurances of ſupport- 
ing him in ſuch alliances as ſhould be for the 
preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and the ſe- 
curity of England and Holland; and putting them 
in mind that the ſeaſon of the year required his 
preſence abroad, recommended diſpatch in the 
buſineſs before them. 

The commons, though exceedingly provoked 
by the remonſtrance lately preſented them, thought 
it beneath their dignity to take notice of it in the 
houle ; but in order to guard againſt conſequences, 
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t Viz. An act for preventing the inconveniencies that may hap- 
pen by privilege of parliament. An act for continuing the acts 
therein mentioned for preventing theft and rapine upon the 
northern borders of England. An act for appointing wardens 
and aſſay-maſters for aſſaying wrovght plate in the cities of Ex- 


eter, York, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Norwich. An act for con- 
tinuing a former act to prevent falſe and double returns of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament. An act for the better ſettling and 
preſerving the library kept in the houſe at Weſtminſter, called 
Cotton-Houſe, in the name and family of the Cottons, for the 
benefit of the public; and to ſeveral other private acts. 
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they drew up an addreis to his majeſty, repreſent 
ing, That ſcycral diſaffected and evil-winded per. 
ſons having gone about to raiſe tumults in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom to diſturb the public tran- 
quiluy, they therefore humbly beſought his ma- 
jeſty to provide for the public peace and ſecurity. 
| They appear however to have been not a little in- 
timidated by the ſpirit of this remonſtrance; for 
they almolt inſtantly altered their mealures. In 
their former addreſs they had reſtricted the king to 
the alliance cencluded with the States general in 
1677, which would have been of very little uſe in 
the preſent emergency; but now they preſented 
an addreſs in anlwer to his ſpeech, wherein they 
thanked him for having approved of their proceed- 
ings ; declared they would ſupport him to the ut- 
molt ; and deſired him to engage in ſuch new al- 
liances with the emperor and other ſtates as he 
ſhould deem neceſſary for bridling the exorbitant 
wer of France, and maintaining the indepen- 
dency of Europe. They likewile proceeded in 
earneſt upon the buſineſs of ſupplies; they grant- 
ed the ſum of a million and a half for the public 
expences, to be raiſed by a land tax, certain du- 
ties upon merchandize, and a werkly deduction 
from the exciſe, ſo as to bring down the civil liſt 
to ſix hundred thouſand pounds, as the duke of 
Glouceſter was dead, and James's queen had refuſ- 
ed her allowance. They voted thirty thouſand ſea- 
men, and relolved that ten thouſand troops ſhould 
be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States-general. 
They likewiſe paſſed a bill for taking away all pri- 
vilege of parliament in legal proſecutions during 
the intermediate prorogations z and they intro- 
duced another for appointing commiſſioners to ex- 
amine and ſtate the public accounts“. ; 
By this time, however, the miſunderſtanding 
between the two houſes was become fo great, on 
occaſion of the impeachment of the four lords, and 
the liberty the peers took of making amendments 
to ſome public bills, by which the commons had 
thrown the management of the greateſt part of 
the national affairs into the hands of the Tories, 
that the king, fearing ſome fatal conſequences 
from their dilputes, in which however he had ne- 
ver interfered, retolved to put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion. For this purpoſe he came to the houſe on 
the twenty-fourth or June, the very day the lords 
had ordered the impeachments abovementioned to 
be diſmiſſed; and having ſent for the commons, 
they attended accordingly, when their ſpeaker, on 
preſenting the money-bills, made the following 
iprech: | | 
* Sir, It is with great joy and ſatisfaction that I 
attend your majeſty at this time, ſince your com- 
mons have complied with all your majeſty was 
pleaſed to deſire at their meetiag: they have paſſed 
the bill of ſucceſſion, which has ſettled the crown 
in a proteſtant line, and continued the liberty of 
£.ngland, which your majeſty hath ſettled and pre- 
tecved : they bave paſſed a bill for taking away 
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thoſe privileges which might have proved bur- 
thenſome and oppreſũve to your ſubjects: they 
have given your wajeſty thoſe ſupplies, which are 
more than ever were given in a time of peace, to 
enable your majeſty, when you are abroad, to tup- 
port your alles, procure either a laſting peace, or 
to prelerve the libertics of Europe by a neceſſary 
war,” 

Then his mejeſty gave the royal aſſent to the ſe- 
veral acts to be found in the notes ; and after- 
wards made a ſpeech, wherein he returned both 
houſes his hearty thanks for the great zeal they 
had expreſſed tor the public ſervice, and their 
ready compliance with what he recommended to 
them at the opening of the parliament ; and par- 
ticularly thanked the commons for the ſupplies, 
and for the encouragement they had given him to 
— EY alliances for the preſcrvation of Eu- 
rope 4. 

The king now ſeemed to have wholly abandon- 
ed the Whigs, and given himſelf up to the Tory 
party; at leaſt fo much may be gathered, from 
the promotions he made ſoon after the breaking 
up of the parliament: for he beſtowed the com- 
mand of the ten thouſand auxiliaries voted by 
the commons for the ſervice of the States-genera], 


on the earl of Marlborough, univerſally eſteemed. 


the chief of the Tory party, with the title of com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in Holland. 
A new commiſſion of admiralty was made out, at 
the head of which was placed the earl of Pem- 
broke. The command of the fleet was beſtowed 
upon fir George Rooke ; and his majeſty having 
declared his deſign of going to Holland, he was 
pleaſed to appoint the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord-keeper (fir Nathan Wright) the earl of 
Pembroke, the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, 
the earl of Jerſey, and lord Godolphin, lords juſ- 


tices during his abſence : and at the ſame time the 


earl of Marlborough was appointed (over and above 
his poſt of commander in chief) his majeſty's am- 
baſſador-extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the 
negotiations at the Hague: Edward Southwel, 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and James Vernon, eſqrs. 
were conſtituted commiſfioners of the privy-ſeal, 
vacant by the death of Ford Grey, earl of Tanker- 
ville; fir Thomas Trevor, attorney-general, was 
made lord chiet-juſtice of the Common-pleas, in 
the room of ſir George Treby, deceaſed ; and Ed- 
ward Northy, eſq. was made attorney-general. All 
or moſt of theſe gentlemen were Tories. 

King William having ſettled the regency, and 
other matters relating to domeſtic government, em- 
barked for Holland, July 1ſt. On his arrival at the 
Hague he aſſiſted at an aſſembly of the States - ge- 
neral, whom he addreſſed in a very affectionate 
ſpeech, wherein he ſaid, He always came into 


that country with joy, but eſpecially in this dan- 


erous conjuncture, becauſe he foreſaw his pre- 
lence would be neceſſary for the ſervice of the 
ſtate. He hoped to have paſſed the reſt of his 
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cent. upon muſlins ; and for improving the duties upon japan- 


+ An act for granting to bis mzjeſty an aid for defraying | ned and lacquered goods; and for continygng the coinage-duty 
ti expence of his guards and garriſons for one year, and for | for the ſeveral :erms and purpoſes therein mentioned. An act 
other neceiſ.ry occations. An act fer granting to his majeſty | for appropriating three thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weekly, 


f-veral duties upon low wines, or ſpitits of the firſt extraction; 
and continuing ſeveral additional duties upon coffee, tea, cho- 
colate, ſpices, and pictures; and certain ĩmpoſitions u hawk 
*, p-alars, and petty chapmen; and the duty of 15 l. per 


out of certairf branches of exciſe, for public uſes ; and for mak- 

ing a proviſion for the ſervice of his majeſty's houſhold, and 

other his neceſſary occafions ; and to ſeveral other private acts. 
: Proceedings of the Houſe of Cemmons, iii. 183. 
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in repoſe and peace, and to have left that ſtate 
7 — but there had happen- 
ed ſuch great alterations in the affairs of Europe, 
that he knew not what might be the conſequences. 
However, he could aſſure their High Mightineſſes, 
that whether things were accommodated amicably, 
or whether they ſhould be obliged to have recourſe 
to arms, he perſiſted in the ſame zeal he ever had 
for their ſervice and proſperity. He could aſſure 
them the whole Engliſh nation were ready to aſũſt 
the States, and ſtrongly to contribute towards their 
defence, and to whatever might tend to the com- 
urity *.“ 
3 in their anſwer, which was equally 
affectionate, told his majeſty, That they could 
not omit to thank him for his aſſurances, not only 
in his own, but in the name of the Engliſh nation, 
in favour of themſelves and the common cauſe, 
well knowing how much they might rely upon a 
people, whole courage had gained ſo much repu- 
cation in the world, and were always of opinien 
that their intereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of 
ngland +.” | 
5 — 2 the king, as his health would permit 
him, which indeed ſeemed to decline apace, ſpent 
a good part of his time in reviewing the frontier 
garriſons of the States, and gave ſuch orders as he 
Judged neceſſary for the better defence and ſecuri- 
of the country. On his return to the Hague, 
he found that the count d'Avaux, the French am- 
baſſador, had delivered a letter from the French 
king to the States, accompanied with a memorial 
of his own, to notify his being called home by his 
maſter. In the memorial there were ſeveral ſtrokes, 
very much reflecting upon king William, and that 
ſhewed the malignity of Lewis heart, who no doubt 
was well apprized of the contents of his miniſter's 
paper: particularly, the ambaſſador ſaid, That 
he ſhould abuſe his maſter, ſhould he write to him 
that any ſucceſs was to be expected from the con- 
ferences : that his maſter had roo diſcerning a judg- 
ment, after the king of Great Britain had, by his 
envoy, openly declared that he would never depart 
from the intereſt of the emperor : that he would 
not liſten to any propoſals of accommodation till 
ſatisfaction were given to that prince. His excel- 
lency then obſerved, that the ties between their 
High Mightineſſes and the king of England were 
too ſtrict, and they had too well made known their 
blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of that monarch; 
and no doubt but that they had already taken a 
reſolution to make the ſame declaration to the 
moſt Chriſtian king's ambaſſador Þ.” 

To this memorial the States-general returned a 
very ſpirited anſwer on the firſt of Auguſt; in one 
part of which they expreſs themſelves to this ef- 
fect: They could not comprehend, they ſaid, why 
the effect of the union between them and the king 
of Great Britain ſhould be rather war than peace, 
ſince his Britannic majeſty on all occaſions had given 
ſufficient proofs of his inclination to peace: that 
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they did not blindly follow the king of Great Bri- 
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tain's ſentiments, but had great deference for his 
advice; although they acknowleged themſelves to 
be ſtrictly united to him by alliances many years 
ago, for their mutual ſecurity : that he was one of 
the chief parties in the treaty of partition; and 
that they had declared, previous to their having 
entered upon theſe negotiations, that they thought 
his conſent neceſſary, as well for thoſe reaſons 28 
for his private relation to the republic $.” 

Thus all the pretenſions of the French to give 
the States a reaſonable ſecurity went off with che 
count d*Avaux, and every thing ſeemed ro tend 
towards a new war between France and Holland; 
the latter exerted their utmoſt endeavours in mak- 
ing preparations for their own defence : they re- 
paired their fortifications, augmented their army, 
and hired auxiliaries from various quarters. An al- 
liance had been already formed || between king 
William and the king of Denmark ; which latter 
engaged to furniſh three thouſant{ horſe, one thou- 
land dragoons, and eight thouſand foot, in conſi- 
deration of receiving a ſubſidy of three hundred 
thouſand crowns a- year during the war. Great 
endeavours were alſo uſed to bring about a peacg 
between Sweden and Poland, but without effect. 
Lewis XIV. had alſo interpoſed his mediation be- 
tween theſe powers, with a view of ſecuring the 
young king of Sweden in his intereſts; and the 
court of Vienna had ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the 
king of Poland; but the dyet of that kingdom be- 
ing ſuſpended, and king Auguſtus conlequent] 
delivered from its intrigues, he reſolved to perſi 
in the proſecution of the war. | 

We have already obſerved that the emperor, as 
being the perſon more immediately affected by the 
acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, had reſolved to do himſelf juſtice by force 
of arms: with that view he aſſembled an army, 
the command of which he beſtowed on prince Eu- 
gene. As this general will make ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a figure in the ſubſequent part of this hiſtory, the 
following account of him, as given us by M. de 
Voltaire in his Age of Lewis XIV. cannot fail to 
be acceptable. ä 

The firſt general who put a check to the ſu- 
periority of the French arms was a Frenchman ; 
for ſo we ſhould call prince Eugene, though he 
was the grandſon of Charles Emanuel 201 of 
Savoy: his father the count de Soiſſons had ſettled 
in France, where he was lieutenant - general of the 
king's armies, and governor of Champagne: he 
married Olympia Mancini, one of the nieces of 
cardinal Mazarine. From this match, unfortunate 
in other reſpects, was born this prince, who after- 
wards proved ſo dangerous an enemy to Lewis XIV. 
though hardly known to that monarch in his youth. 
He was known in France by the name of the Che- 
valier de Carignan; but afterwards taking the Petit 
Collet, he was called the abbot of Savoy. It is 
ſaid that he aſked Lewis for a regiment, which 
was refuſed him, on account of his being too much 
connected with the princes of Conti, who were then 


t is ſomewhat difficult to reconcile this declaration of king 
William, with regard to the diſpoſition of the Engliſh, with 
the repreſentation Pr. Burnet gives of the Engliſh miniſtry and 
parliament at this time, in his ſecond volume; wherein he pe- 
remptorily charges them with being Jacobites, and penſioners 


to France: but indeed that prelate is ſo contradictory to him. | |] On the fifteenth of July, 1701. 


4 


ſelf in different parts of his work, that it is not very eaſy to un- 
riddle his meaning. g 
' + Lamberti. Cole. Coke. 
1 Lamberti. 
$ Idem. 
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in difgrace for having written ſome indecent let- 
ters, reflecting upon the king and madame de 
Maintenon. Diſappointed in this application, he 
went to ſerve the emperor againſt the Turks in 
Hungary in 1684, together with the princes of 
Conti. The campaign being ended, Lewis ſent 
an order to theſe princes, and all who had accom- 

anied them in this expedition, to return home. 
The abbot of Savoy was the only one who refuted 
to comply with this mandate, openly declaring he 
renounced France for ever. When Lewis XIV. 
was told of this, he ſaid to his courtiers with an 
air of contempt, * Don't you think I have had a 


great loſs ?” This prince, however, who was held 


in ſo much contempt at the court of France, was 
born with all the qualifications which form the hero 
in war, and the great man in peace: he had a juſt and 
lofty turn of thinking, and a becoming prelence of 
mind both in the field and in the cabinet: he was 
guilty of faults, as all generals have been; but theſe 
were loſt in the number of his great actions. He 
ſhook the power of Lewis XIV. and the Octoman 
Porte: he governed the empire; and in the courle 
of his victories and miniſtry, ſhewed himſelt equal- 
iy ſuperior to N and avarice. He cheriſh- 
ed, and even protected learning, as much as could 
be done at the court of Vienna.“ | 
At this time he was about thirty-ſeven years of 
gage, and had the experience of his own victories 
over the Turks, and the faults which he had ſeen 
committed by the Imperialiſts in the late wars, in 


which he ſerved againſt France. He entered Italy 


at the head of the imperial army, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand men, in the month of July, by the 
way of Vicenza, in the terricories of Venice, the 


entrance towards Verona being blocked up by the 


French army under marſhal Catinat, having made 
a feint of paſſing the Po near Ferrara: and hav- 
ing thus amuſed the French, he paſſed the Adigi 
near Carpi, where he ſurprized and cut in pieces 
a body. of five thouſand French, commanded by 
M. St. Fremont. After this ſucceſs the Imperialiſts 
having the command of all the country between the 
Adigi and the Adda, penetrated into the territory 
of Breſciano, while Catinat and the duke of Savoy 
Tetreated behind the Oglio. This retreat was ap- 
proved of by many good officers : but Catinat's 
enemies repreſented it ſo much to his diſadvantage 
at the court of France, that mareſchal Villeroy was 
{ent over about the latter end of Auguſt, to ſuper- 
ſede Catinat in his command, and with orders to 
attack the Imperialiſts at all events. The duke of 
Savoy ſtill preſerved the title of generaliſſimo; but 
Villeroy was in fact commander in chief. He ac- 
cordingly gave immediate orders for attacking 
prince Eugene in the polt of Chiari, near the Oglio. 
The duke of Savoy and moſt of the general officers 
were of opinion, that it was againſt all the rules of 
war to attack this poſt, for theſe very eſſential rea- 
ſons; firſt, That ic would anſwer no valuable end; 
ſecondly, That the entrenchments were inacceſſible; 
and laſtly, If they failed, the reputation of the 
whole campaign would be loſt. Villeroy however 
told the duke of Savoy that he muſt march, and 
ſent an aid de camp to order marſhal Catinat in his 
name to begin the attack : upon which that gene- 
ral marched directly up to the entrenchments. 
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Prince Eugene however gave the French ſuch a re- 
ception, that they were obliged to retire with the 
loſs of five thouſand men. Towards the end of the 
campaign, the prince took poſſeſſion of all the 
Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelf and 
Goits, which he blocked up. He reduced all the 
places on. the Oglio, and continued in the field 
during the whole winter of 1701, where he gave 
daily proofs of the moſt intrepid courage, indefa- 
tigable vigilance, and conſummate prudence. 

In the month of January following he formed a 
deſign of ſurpriſing Cremona; an attempt which, 
had it ſucceeded, would have been a deciſive blow 
in favour of the Imperialifts, He found means, 
by the aſſiſtance of a prieſt called Bozzoli, provoſt 
of St. Mary le Nova, to introduce four hundred 
men through the common ſewer of the town into 
this prieſt's houſe. They immediately killed the 
guard at the two gates, which were flung open, 
and prince Eugene entered the city with four thou- 
land men. All this was done before the governor, 


who was a Spaniard, had the leaſt ſuſpicion : the 


whole affair was conducted with the greateſt ſecre- 
cy, order, and diligence; The Spaniſh governor, 
on the firſt alarm, appeared in the ſtreet with a 
few ſoldiers, but was preſently ſhot dead; and all 


| the general officers were either killed or made pri- 


loners. Marſhal Villeroy, who was at that time in 
Cremona, was awakened with the noiſe of the fir- 
ing, and ran out into the ſtreets, when he was im- 
mediately made priſoner, and led out of the town 
without knowing any thing that had paſſed, and 
unable to conceive the cauſe of fo extraordinary an 
event: in ſhort, the place muſt have been infallibly 
reduced, had prince Eugene been ſupported by 
another body of troops which he had ordered to 
advance from the Parmeſan to ſecure the bridge: 
but theſe not arriving in time, an Iriſn regiment 
in the French ſervice took poſſeſſion of the bridge, 
and the prince was obliged to retire with his pri- 
ſoners, including mareſchal Villeroy, and ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction. This enterprize, tho 
unſucceſsful, added great luſtre to the military 
tame of prince Eugene *. 

Lewis XIV. alarmed at the progreſs of the Im- 
perialiſts, ſent the duke of Vendome to command 
his forces in Italy. He likewiſe preſſed the duke 
of Savoy to aſſiſt him with a body of auxiliary 
troops; but that prince having obtained all he 
could from France, became very indifferent to her 
intereſts: it is ſaid that he was greatly diſguſted 
with that court for having ſent over Villeroy to take 
the command, who had behaved with infupport- 


able arrogance towards the duke. Philip V. the new 


king of Spain, had lately been married to the 
duke's daughter, whom he went to meet at Bar- 
celona, where he found himſelf involved in a very 
troubleſome diſpute with the ſtates of Catalonia, 
who refuſed to pay a tax he had impoſed, until he 
ſhould confirm their privileges; a conceſſion 
which he was obliged to make, after a long and 
violent conteſt, 

A miſunderftanding ariſing about this time be- 


tween the eſtates of Cologne and prince Clement 
of Bavaria, their elector, the French king laid hold 


of this opportunity to ſtrengthen his intereſt on the 
Rhine, and for that purpoſe laboured hard to engage 


K. 
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* Burnet. Voltaire. War in Italy, 1701. 
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that prince in his cauſe; and he fo far prevailed 
by his artful negotiations, and heightening/ ſome 
apprehenſions the elector had, that the Eſtates 
might be too powerful for him, that when king 
William ſent the earl of Galway to endeavour to 
bring him over to the intereſt of England, Hol. 
land, and the empire, he appeared waolly engag- 
ed to France; which afterwards was more apparent, 
by his admitting French troops into ſeveral places, 
and committing ſome violences upon the conſtitu- 
tion of his electorate. Lewis alſo found means to 
form ſach a ſtrong party in the Portugueſe coun- 
cils, that his moſt Faithful majeſty, though per- 


ſonally attached to the Auſtrian family, was obli- 


ged to agree to a treaty of alliance with the French 


* monarch. 


Every thing now. tending to a war, our fleet 
became his majeſty's chief care, which he reſolved 
ſhould be much ſuperior to that of the enemy, be- 
ing very ſenſible of the il] conſequences that fol- 
Jowed the want of this ſalutary precaution at the 
beginning of the laſt war. By the latter end of 
July we had a fleet of forty-eight ſhips of the line, 
belides frigates, fire- ſhips, and {mall veſſels, ready 
for ſea at Spithead, under the command of fir 
George Rooke, who failing from thence overawed 
the French coaſt during the remainder of the ſea- 


ſon. 


fleet would have proceeded to the Mediterranean 
and in order to confirm them in this belief, and 
cover its true deſtination, king William made a 
formal demand of the court of Spain of the free 
uſe. of their harbours, which however was civilly 
evaded, though the French ſhips had free admit- 
tance. After the ſending of the fleet to ſea, his 
majeſty thought proper to revoke his leſters· patent 
to the commiſſioners of the admiralty, and to ap- 
point the earl of Pembroke, a nobleman univer- 
fally beloved and eſteemed, lord high-admiral of 
England. The deſign of this promotion was $9 
be rid of the diſadvantages attending a board, 
and this end it anſwered perfectly well; for his 
lordſhip immediately ſent away captain Edward 
Loades to Cadiz, to bring home the ſea-ſtores and 
the merchants effects before the war broke out; 
which piece of ſervice was ſucceſsfully periormed, 


About the latter end of Auguſt vice-admiral 
Benbow was detached with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
the Weſt Indies: the French expected that this 


1 | 
| The Whig party made a violent outcry, becauſe 
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our grand fleet did not perform any thing of con- 
ſequence this ſummer; and ſevere cenſures were 
paſſed upon ſir George Rooke, as if he had pur- 
polely continued idle: but the ill. nature and falſi- 
ty of theſe cenfures will ſufficiently appear, when 
we conſider that this was a fleet of amuſement on- 
ly, the war not being declared; and therefore the 
longer fir George could keep the French and their 
allies in ſuſpence, the greater ſervice he did; but 
how often do we find parties making uſe of any 
thing that will ſerve a turn, without conſidering 
or * whether it is founded either on juſtice or 
truth | | 

King William being well apprized of all the 
proceedings of Lewis, exerted himſelf with un- 


| common diligence, in order to render his ſchemes 


abortive. With chis view he projected the grand 
alliance between the emperor Leopold, England, 
and Holland, againſt France, for recovering the 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
for the {:curity of England and Holland in point 
of their commerce and navigation, and of the Ha- 
nover ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, as 
well as for a ſafe barrier to the Dutch. This treaty, 
which was concluded at the Hague, September 7, 
O. S. was framed in the nature of propoſals, up- 
on which France might come in; and accord- 
ingly the ſame was communicated to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador; and on their being rejected, it was 
determined to have recourſe to arms. For the par- 
ticular articles of this treaty, the reader is referred 
to the notes SY 

Thus were the French and the confederates up- 
on the point of entering into the war, which: ſeem- 
ed only to be deferred till each ſide could prepare 
for action; and poſſibly it might not have been 
declared till the next ſummer, if an accident had 
not happened which brought things to a criſis 
ſome what ſooner : this was the death of that weak 
and unfortunate prince James II. who being ſeiz- 
ed with a vomiting of blood, departed this life at 
St. Germain's on the ſixteenth of September, N. S. 
1701, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and of 
his exile the thirteenth. His character has already 
been touched upon at the end of his unhappy 
reign. Since the miſcarriage of his laſt attempt 


| for recovering his throne, he had laid aſide all 


_ 


* 1. There ſhall be a perpetual and inviolable friendſhip be- 

tween the emperor, the king of Great Britain, and the States- 
eneral. 

8 2. The allies think nothing more effectual for eſtabliſhing 

the general peace, than the procuring ſatis faction to the empe- 

ror in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufficient ſecurity for the do- 

minions and commerce of the allies. 

3. The allies ſhall employ two months time, from the day 
of exchanging the ratifications, to obtain by amicable means 
the ſaid fies action and ſecurity. 

4. But if that cannot be obtained within the time limited, 

they engage to aſſiſt one the other with all their forces, accord- 
ing to the ſpecification to be agreed on in a particular conven- 
tion. 
5. The other confederates ſhall, among the other things, en- 
deavour to recover the Spaniſh Netherlands, to be a barrier be- 
tween Holland and France ; as likewiſe the duchy of Milan, 
&c. for the emperor's ſecurity ; and alſo the kingdoms of 
Naples, and the fande and iſlands upon the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
belonging to the Spaniſh dominions. 

6. The king of Great-Britain and the States may ſeize what 
lands and cities they can belonging to the Spaniards in the In- 
dies, and keep them. 

7. In a war, the confederates ſhall faithfully communicate 


128 


* 


| their defigns to one another. 


8. No parties ſhall treat of peace, truce, &c. bat jointly 
with the reſt; theyiſhall prevent the union of France and Spain 
under the ſame government, or the French poſſeſſing the Spa- 
niſh ines The ſubjects of the king of Great Britain and the 
States ſhall enjoy all the privileges of trade which they had be- 
fore the death of the late king of Spain. = | 

9. At the making af peace, the conſederates ſhall provide 
for the maintaining the trade of the Engliſh and the Dutch to 
the dominions — from the Spaniards, and likewiſe ſecure 
the States by a barrier. 1 

10. They ſhall at the ſame time agree about the exerciſe of 
religion in the places acquired. 

11. They ſhall aſſiſt one another with all their forces, if the 
French king or any one elſe ſhall invade any one on account of 
this alliance. © © : 

12. After a peace there ſhall remain a defenſive alliance be- 
tween theſe allies for maintaining tbe ſaid peace. 

13. All kings, princes, and ftates, that pleaſe, may enter 
into this alliance; but the empire ſhall be particularly invited, 
_—_— confederates may jointly or ſeparately invite whom they 
pleaſe. 

14. This treaty ſhall be ratified by all the confederates with- 


9 
in ſix weeks, or ſooner. 


H h thoughts 
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thoughts of worldly affairs, and devoted his whole action, than he diſpatched a courier to the king 


attention to the concerns of his ſoul. The jeſuit 
Le Bretonneau, who attended him in his laſt 
moments, relates, that he did not only forgive all 
his enemies, but faid, He thought himſelf more 
obliged to the prince of Orange than to all the 
world; becauſe by taking from him three crowns, 
that prince had pur him in a way to purchaſe one 
infinitely more precious than all.” His corpſe was 
carried to Paris, and repoſited in the church of 


the Benedictines, in the ſuburbs of St. James, where 


7 


7 
| * 
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it now lies, not interred, but in a hearſe; toge- 
ther with the body of his daughter, who died be. 
fore him; in the fond hopes, perhaps, that ſome 
convenient time may offer for the tranſporting it 
to England, in order to its being interred in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey among his royal anceſtors and rela- 
tions: an event which, to the unſpeakable hap- 
ineſs of this country, appears very unlikely to 
3233 a ; 
Immediately after his death, a queſtion was ſtart- 
ed in the French council, what ſteps ſhould be 
taken with regard to his fon? Lewis was inclined 
ro give him the titles his father had borne ; but the 
miniſtry adviſed their maſter to remain paſſive, and 
allow him to aſſume what title he pleaſed. They 
enforced their advice with ſuch arguments of ſound | 
licy, that Lewis reſolved not to acknowlege the 
En of James II. as king. The ſame day, how- 
ever, Mary of Modena, widow to the deceaſed 
James, went to Madam de Maintenon's apartments 
to ſpeak to the French king. She found him 
there; and with a flood of tears conjured him not 
to treat her ſon, herſelf, and the memory of a 
king he had protected, with ſo much indignity as 
to refule a title, the only remains 'of their former 
greatneſs. She obſerved, that as her ſon had al- 
ways received the honours of prince of Wales, he 
ought to be treated as king after the death of his 
father; and that even William himfelf could not 
complain of this, provided he was left to enjoy the 
throne of which he had deprived him. To theſe 
ments ſhe added others which concerned the 
intereſt and glory of Lewis: ſhe repreſented to 
him, that whether he acknowleged the ſon of 
James II. or not, the Engliſh would nevertheleſs 
declare war againſt France, and that he would on- 
ly feel the regret of having ſacrificed the moſt noble 
ſentiments to a fruitleſs precaution. The repreſen- 
rations and tears of the royal widow were power- 
fully ſeconded by Madam de Maintenon. The king 
reſumed his former fentiments. In a word, the 
prince of Wales was proclaimed king of 
and, Scotland, and Ireland, by the name of 
James III. the very day it had been determined in 
council not to acknowlege him. M. de Voltaire, 
from whom we have taken this remarkable anec- 
dote *, ſays, That the marquis de Torcy frequent- 
ly owned it, though he has not inſerted it in his 
Memoirs, becauſe he thought it was not to the 
honour of his maſter to be prevailed on by two 
women to alter a reſolution which he had taken in 
his council. The pretender's title was likewiſe re- 


cognized by the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, 
5 : 


the pope. 
William was no ſooner informed of this tranſ- 


| 


of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, 
to complain of this manifeſt violation of that 
treaty. At the ſame time, he recalled his ambaſ- 
ſador, the earl of Mancheſter, from Paris, with or- 
ders to return without taking leave; and monſicur 
Fouſſin, the French reſident in England, was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom. This action of 
Lewis, in acknowleging as their king a perſon 
whom they had baniſhed, appeared a violent inſult 
offered to the nation, and an attempt towards ex- 
erciſing an abſolute authority over Europe. The 
ſpirit of freedom which then prevailed among us, 
and which was not a little inereaſed by the hatred the 
people bore to Lewis, on account of his ambition 
and power, produced every effect that king Wil- 
liam could deſire: the city of London, and moſt 
of the counties of England, tranſmitted addrefles 
to his majeſty in Holland, declaring their ſenſe of 
the indignity offered him, and promiſing to ſup- 
port his government againſt the Pretender and all 
his enemies. Lewis endeavoured to vindicate his 
own conduct in a long manifeſto, which he diſperſ- 
ed throughout Europe ; in which he pretended to 
aſſert, that there was nothing in what he had done 
contrary to the treaty of Ryſwick, which he ex- 
plained by ſaying, he did not intend to aſſiſt the 
pretender (king James III. as he ſtiled him) in 
recovering his crown during the life-time of his pre- 
ſent majeſty king William. Lewis alſo prevailed 
on the pope to preſs the emperor, and other Ro- 
man catholic princes, to acknowlege the pretend- 
ed king, but without effect. 

Our king having concluded alliances with ſeve- 
ral foreign princes againſt France, particularly that 
with the emperor and Holland, ulually ſtiled the 
Grand Alliance, of which we have already given 
an account, began to prepare for his return to 
England ; but being detained in Holland, partly 
by his ill ſtate of health, and partly in concerting 
meaſures with the States to attack the French fron- 
tiers the next campaign, he did not arrive in his Bri- 
tiſn dominions till the fifth of November, when 
the firſt thing that engaged the attention of his ma- 
jeſty and his council was, whether the preſent par- 
liament ſhould be continued or diſſolved, and a 
new one called? It was, after ſome debate, carried 
for the latter meaſure ; and on the eleventh the 
king iſſued a proclamation for diſſolving the = 
liament, and calling another to meet on the thir- 
tieth of December. The reaſon alleged for the 
diſſolution of this parliament was, that his majeſty 
might have the ſenſe of the nation in this extraor- 
dinary conjuncture: but it is more than probable 
that the chief inducement to this ſtep was to pre- 
vent a revival of the heats and animoſities between 
the two houſes, whereby the ſupplies neceſſary for 
the approaching war might have been delayed. 

Never did the two parties proceed with ſuch zeal 
and activity in influencing the elections: the 
Whigs, however, on this occaſion gained an in- 
conteſtable majority. The city of London, and 
ſome other places, gave their repreſentatives in- 
ſtructions for their conduct in the enſuing ſeſſion; 
in which they preſſed them to aſſiſt his majeſty vi- 
gorouſly in maintaining his title to the crown, to 


—— 


* Age of Lewis XIV. 


make 
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make good his alliances, and reduce the power of 
France, recommending above all things a union 
between the two houſes. a | 
Notwithſtancing the returns being generally 
made in favour of the Whig intereſt, when the 
parliament met on the thirtieth of December, the 
choice of ſpeaker fell upon Harley, who was deem- 
ed the principal leader of the former oppoſition, 
and who was ſet up againſt fir Thomas Lyttleton, 
recommended by the court. 
On the laſt day of the year 1701, king William 
made a ſpeech to his new parliament; in the fram- 
ing of which he was ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted 
by the lord Somers, and which was ſo acceptable 
to the well-wiſhers of the Revolution, and their 
friends abroad, that it was printed with decora- 
tions in Engliſh, Dutch, and French, and hung 
up.in frames in almoſt every houſe in England 
and Holland. . As this was the laſt ſpeech king 
William ever made in parliament, and might have 
paſſed for a model of future ſpeeches, I thall, at- 
ter the example of almoſt every other hiſtorian of 
thoſe times, inſert it at full length. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„ promiſe myſelf you are met together, full 
of that juſt ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, 
and the reſentment of the late proceedings of the 
French king, which has been ſo fully and univer- 
ſally expreſſed in the loyal and ſeaſonable addreſſes 
of my people. 

„The owning and png up the pretended; 
prince of Wales for king of England, is not only 
the higheſt indignity offered to me and the nation, 
but does ſo nearly concern every man who has a 
regard for the proteſtant religion, or the preſent 
and future quiet and happineſs of his country, 
that I need not preſs you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, 
and to conſider what further effectual means may 
be uſed for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
the proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes 
of all pretenders, and their open and ſecret abet- 
tors. 

% By the French king's placing his grandſon on 
the throne of Spain, he is in a condition to op- 
preſs the reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and effec- 
rual meaſures be taken. Under this pretence he 
is become the real maſter of the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy : he has made it to be entirely depending 
on France, and diſpoſes of it as his own dominions ; 
and by that means he has ſurrounded his neigh- 
bours in ſuch a manner, that though the name of 
peace may be faid to continue, yet they are put to 
che expence and inconveniencies of war. 

This muſt affect England inthe neareſt and moſt 
ſenſible manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will 
ſoon become precarious in all the variable branches of 
it; in reſpect to our peace and ſafety at home, which 
we cannot hope ſhould long continue; and in reſpect 
to that part which England ought to take in the 
preſervation of Europe. | 

In order to obviate the general calamity with 
which the reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this 
exorbitant power of France, I have concluded ſe- 
veral alliances, according to the encouragement 
given me by both houfes of parliament, which I 
will direct ſhall be laid before you, and which I 
doubt not you will enable me to make good. 

There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, 
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that ſhall be likewiſe communicated to you as ſoon 
as they are perfected. | 

It is fir I ſhould tell you the eyes of all Eu- 
rope are upon this parliament : all matters are at 
a ſtand till your reſolutions are known, and there- 
fore no time ought to be loſt; 
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„ You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſ- 
ling, to ſecure to you and your poſterity the quiet 
enjoyment of your religion and liberties, if you are 
not wanting to yourſelves, but will exert the an- 
cient vigour of the Engliſh nation: but I tell you 
plainly, my opinion is, if you don't lay hold on 
this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope for an- 
other, 

In order to do your part, it will be neceſſary 
to have a great navy, and to provide for the ſecurity 
of our ſhips in harbour ; and alſo that there be ſuch 
a force at land as is expected in proportion to the 
forces of our allies. = 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I do recommend theſe matters to you with 
that concern and earneſtneſs which their importance 
requires: at the ſame time, I cannot but preſs 
you to take care of the public credit, which cari- 
not be preſerved but by keeping ſacred that maxim, 
that they ſhall never be loſers that truſt to a parlia- 
mentary ſecurity. | 

« It is always with regret when I do aſk aids of 
my people ; but you will obſerve, that I defire no- 
thing which relates to any perſonal expence of 
mine: I am only preſſing you to do all you can 
for your own ſafety and honour, at ſo critical and 
dangerous a time; and am willing, that what is 
given ſhould be wholly appropriated to the pur- 
poſes for which it is intended, 

And ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think 
it proper to put you in mind, that during the late 
war I ordered the accounts to be laid yearly before 
you, and alſo gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for ſtating 
and examining the public accounts, that the ſubjects 
might have the ſatisfaction to know how the money 
given for the war was applied; and I am willing that 
matter may be put in any other way or examina- 
tion, that it may appear whether any miſapplica- 
tions and miſmanagements, or whether the debt 
that remains upon us has really ariſen from the 
— of ſupplies, or the deficiency of the 

nds. | 

„ I have already told you how neceſſary dif- 
patch will be for carrying on that great public 
buſineſs whereon our ſafety, and all that is valu- 
able to us, depends, I hope what time can be 
ſpared will be employed about thoſe other very de- 
firable things which I have recommended from 
the throne; I mean the forming ſome good bills 
for employing the poor, for encouraying trade, and 
the ſuppreſſion of vice. 2; 


My lords and gentlemen, 


<1 you are come together determined to 
avoid Ly dk of diſputes and differences, and 
reſolved to act with a general and hearty conſent 
for n the common cauſe, which alone can 
make this a happy ſeſſion. 

„I ſhould think it as great a blefling as could 
befal England, if I could obſerve you as much in- 
clined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities 
which divide and weaken you, as I am 8 — 

make 
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make all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy as to any, even 
the higheſt offences committed againft me. 
Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only 
hopes of your enemies, by your unanimity. I 
have ſhewn, and will always ſhew, how deſirous I 
am to be the common father of all my people: 
do you in like manner lay aſide parties and divi- 
fions: let there be no other diſtinction heard 
amongft us for- the future, but of thoſe who are 
for the proteſtant religion and the preſent eſtabliſn- 
ment, and of thoſe who wiſh for a popiſn prince 
and a French government. 

„ will only add this, if you do in good earneſt 
defire to ſee England hold the balance of Europe, 
and to be indeed at the head of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, it will appear by your right improving the 


preſent opportunity.” 


In anſwer to this excellent and patriotic ſpeech, 
the two houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes to his 
majeſty, but agreed in returning him thanks tor 


his ſpeech, and in their reſolutions ro maintaig and 


ſupport his title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
to enable him to make good all wh alliances for 


the preſervation of the liberties gf Eurppe, and re- 
ducing the exorbitant power of France * : which 
addrelfes were graciguſly received by the king, with 
aſſurances of the great ſatisfaction he conceived of 
their duty and: affection. In a word, every thiog 
was carried on ba the high ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion in general. Care was taken to expedite 
forces by ica and land, forty thouſand men being 
appointed for the naval ſervice, and as many to 
make up the complement, already in good forward. 
nels, by land; and the commons, in order to raiſe 
his majeſty a preſent ſum of money for thoſe pur- 


poſes, reiolved, that whocver ſhould advance or 
lend the ſum of 600,000 pounds for the ſervice pt 


the fleet, and fifty thouſgnd pounds for the pre- 


ſent ſubſiſtence of the land-forces, ſhould be re- 


paid with intereſt at fix per cent. out of the firſt 
aids. 

His majeſty was pleaſed, on the fourth of Ja- 
nuary 1702, to conſtitute the earl of Mancheſter 


principal ſecretary. of ſtate; and on the eighteenth | 


the duke of Somerſet was made preſident of the 
council, in the room of the earl of Pembroke, now 
lord high-admiral of England. 8 
Both houſes now ſeemed to vie with each other 
in their zeal for the government. It was una- 
nimoully reſolved ta addreſs his majeſty, that he 
would inſert an article in all his treaties of alli- 
ance, importing, that no peace ſhould be made 
with France, until his majeſty and the nation have 
reparation for the great indignity offered by the 
French king, in owning and declaring the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. A bill was alſo brought into the 
houſe of commons for attainting the pretended 
prince of Wales; which being carried up to the 
other houſe, paſſed, with the additional clauſe of 
attainder againſt the late king James's queen, 
who now aſſumed the character of queen-re- 
gent during her ſon's minority. This however was 
not carried without great oppoſition in the houſe 
of lords; and when the bill was ſent back to the 
commons, they excepred to the amendment as ir- 
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ed election for the borough of Maidſtone in Kent, 
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regular, and propoſed that the queen ſhould be 
attainted in a ſeparate bill; to which the lords af- 
ſented : however, this was afterwards neglected 
in the lower houſe. 
But. the longeſt and warmeſt debates of this ſeſ- 
ſion were produced by a bill which was brought in- 
to the houſe of lords for abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales, and ſwearing to king William, 
by the title of Rightful and Lawful, and his heirs, 
according to the act of ſettlement. It was propoſ- 
ed that this oath ſhould be voluntary, and ſnould 
only be tendered to all perſons, and their ſubſcrip- 
tion or refuſal recorded, without any other penal- 
ty T. Though the Whigs poſſeſſed an evident ma- 
Jority in both houſes, yet there was in each a con- 
ſiclerable number of Tories, who uſed their endea- 
vours to traverſe the meaſurts of their rivals; and 
being headed by the earl of Nottingham in the 
houle of perrs, made ſtrong efforts to throw out 
this bill, on pretence that the government was firſt 
ſettled with another oath, which was like an origi- 
nal contract, and that it was neither juſt nor ho- 
nourable to add a new obligation. Oaths, they ſaid, 


relating to mens opinions, had ever been conſidered as 
levere impoſitions; and that a voluntary oath was 
in its own nature unlawful, ſince no man could 
ſwear lawfully, unleſs required to it by a ſuperior 
authority. . CES 


During theſe diſputes another bill of abjuration 
was brought into the houſe, of commons by fir 
Charles Hedges, which was to be obligatory on 
all perſons whq enjoyed employments in church or 


ſtate: it likewiſe included an obligation to main- 


tain the government in the king, lords, and com- 
mons, and to maintain the church of England; 


together with the toleratiqn for diſſenters. A long 


debate enſued upon the queſtion, Whether the 


oath ſhould be impoſed, or voluntary?“ and at 


length it was carried for impoſition, by the majo- 
rity of one voice. They agreed to an additional 


clauſe, declaring it equally penal to compaſs or 


imagine the death of her royal highneſs the prin- 
ceſs Anne of Denmark, as to compaſs or imagine 
the death of the king's eldeſt fon and heir. 

This bill was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed in the houſe 
of peers : the Whigs rejected with indignation the 
clauſe to maintain the government in the king, 
lords, and commons, inſiſting that the lords and 
commons were no part af the government or the 
executive power, but only of the eonſtitution or 
legiſlative authority: beſides, they ſaid, that as the 
extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince 
of Wales was the only object of the preſent bill, 
it was improper to crowd it with any foreign mat- 
ters. The clauſe in favour of the church and the 
toleration was likewiſe laid aſide, and for the ſame 
reaſon; and when, after long debates, the bill 


paſſed, ten lords entered a proteſt againſt it as an 


unneceſſary and ſevere impoſition 4. 

The N. to — 9 5 the tenth of 
February, and gave the royal aſſent to. a bill for 
reviving and continuing the act for ſtating and ex- 
amining the public accounts: after which the com- 
mons took into conſideration the conduct of the 
Kentiſh petitioners who inſulted the laſt parlia- 
ment ||; and there happening to be a controvert- 
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between Thomas Bliſſe and Thomas Colepepper, 
eſquires (the latter one of the Kentiſh petitioncrs). 
The houſe, on examining into the ſame, reſolved, 
That the ſaid Thomas Celepepper had been guilty 
of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indecent practices, in 
endeavouring to procure himſelf elected burgeſs 
for that town; and that he had promoted that 
ſcandalous and ſeditious petition in the houſe of 
commons, commonly called the Kentiſh Petition, 
containing groundleſs refleftions on the houſe of 
commons, by aſperling the members with receiv- 
ing French money, and being in the intereſt of 
France ; for which offence he ſhould be committed 
to Newgate, and the attorney-general ſhould pro- 
ſecute him for the ſaid crimes. And on the twen- 
ty-ſixth of February they came to theſe further re- 
ſolutions, That to aſſert that the houſe of com- 
mons were not the only repreſentative of the com- 
mons of England, tended to the ſubverſion of the 
rights and privileges of the houſe of commons, 
and the fundamental conſtitution of the govern- 
ment of this kingdom: That to aſſert that the 


houle of commons have no power of commitment 


but of their o- members, tends to the ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution of the houſe of commons : that 
to print or publiſh any books or libels reflecting 
on the proceedings of the houſe of commons, or 
any member thereof, for or. relating to his ſervice 
therein, is a high violation of the rights and privi- 
leges of the houſe of commons. It was determin- 
ed, however, to take due care of the rights and 
privileges of the ſubject, while the houſe was main- 
taining its own dignity ; and accordingly it was 
reſolved by a conſiderable majority, That it was 
the undoubted right of the people of England to 
petition or addreſs the king for the calling, fitting, 
or diſſolving of parliaments, and for the redreſſing 
of grievances ; and that every ſubject under an ac- 
cuſation, either by impeachment or otherwiſe, had 
a right to be brought to a ſpeedy trial. 

Theſe matters, however intereſting, did not 
prevent the commons from attending to others of 
a more public and important nature: they addreſ- 
ſed the king to engage his allies to increaſe their 
quotas of land- forces, to put on board the fleet, 
in proportion to the numbers which his majeſty 
ſhould embark. At the ſame time they ſettled the 
ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of the war. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by an impoſition of four 
ſhillings in the pound upon land, annuities, — 
ſions, and ſtipends, and on the profits ariſing from 
the different profeſſions; by a tax of two and a half 
per cent. on all ſtock in trade, and money at in- 
tereſt; of five ſhillings in the pound on all ſalaries, 
fees, and perquiſites; a capitation-tax of four ſhil- 
lings; an impoſition of one pound per cent. on all 
ſhares in the capital ſtock of any corporation or 
company which ſhould be bought, ſold, or bargain- 
ed for; a duty of ſix-pence per buſhel on malt; 
and a further duty on mum, cyder, and perry. 

The party humours were by this time become 
very fierce between the two Eaſt India companies : 
both ſtrove to gain the court, as well as the new 
members of the houſe of commons. The ſpirit of 
this time may in ſome meaſure be ſeen by many 
warm pamphlets then publiſhed; and at the two 
coffee-houſes near the Royal Exchange, which till 
retain the names of Garraway's and Jonathan's, 


theſe matters were made ſo important, as to be ſaid 


then to prepare and direct the greateſt buſineſs of the 
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nation. Both companies were at this time reckoned 
to have no fewer than ſixty ſhips at ſea; and great 
was the emulation at their public ſales. Theſe con- 
ſiderations made the government ſee the abſolute 
neceſſity of compoling their fierce contentions by 
a coalition, which was at length complied with, 
though not formally concluded, before king Wil 
liam died. | 

The ſame fate attended a moſt excellent and pa- 
triotic ſcheme, projected by that monarch, and 
which failed ſolely through the unhappy difſentions 
which prevailed in the northern parts of the i land. 
This was an union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. The king had this affair ſo much 
at heart, that even when he was diſabled from going 
to the parliament in perſon, he ſent a letter to the 
commons, expreſſing an earneſt deſire that a treaty 
for this purpoſe might be ſer on foot: but as the 
ferment in Scotland, in relation to the Darien af- 
fair, was not yet thoroughly ſubſided, it was 
thought dangerous to riſk the calling a new par- 
liament there; and therefore this project was poſt- 
poned to a more favourable opportunity. 

The whole nation now ſeemed to join in the 
cry for a war with France; and his majeſty ifſu- 
ed out a proclamation for the better encourage- 
ment of ſeamen and able-bodied landmen, in which 
he offered a conſiderable gratuity by way of boun- 
ty-money, to ſuch as ſhould enter themſelves on 
board the fleet by a fixed time: and after that, an- 
other proclamation was iſſued, to give farther time 
for ſuch who were at any. great diſtance, to come 
and partake of the like bounty. Accordingly,-a 
great number very chearfully entered themſelves, as 
directed by theſe proclamations. His majeſty had, 
before bis return from Holland, engaged in a ne- 
gotiation with the prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt, who 
aſſured him, that if he would lay ſiege to and take 
Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile, and divers other 
grandees of Spain, who were moſt heartily diſguſt- 


ed with the inſolence and foppery of their new maſ- 


ters the French, would declare for the houſe of 
Auſtria, The emperor and the Dutch had alſo 
determined upon the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which 
the elector of Cologne had delivered into the hands 
of the French. The elector of Hanover had re- 
ſolved to diſarm the prince of Wolfenbuttle and 
Saxe- Gotha; the king of the Romans and prince 
Lewis of Baden undertook to inveſt Landau; and 
the emperor promiſed to ſend a powerful reinforce- 
ment to prince Eugene in Savoy. The great elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh and duke of Pruſſia (Frede- 
ric-William) who for his ſervices and attachment 
to the common intereſts of the German empire, 
was, by the intereſt of our king, who was his re- 
lation, inveſted with the regal dignity, and recog- 
nized by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Euro 
as King of Pruſſia, in the preceding year had agreed 
to furniſh a certain number of troops on having a 
fixed ſubſidy paid him: in a word, every thing 
appeared in the greateſt forwardneſs by ſea and 
land to humble the enemies of theſe kingdoms, 
when, in the midſt of our flattering proſpects, a 
cloud of forrow overſpread the land, upon the news 
of the king's indiſpoſition. 

Elis majeſty, who had for ſome time been viſibly 
declining in his health, had retired to Hampton- 
court, where he amuſed himſelf with his fa- 
vourite diverſions of riding and hunting. On the 
IN of February, as he was taking the 
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air in the park of Hampton-court, he had the mil- 
fortune to fall from his horſe, and broke his right 
collar-bone. He was immediately carried into the 
palace, where the bone was fſct, and the fame 
evening he returned to Kenſington. He ſeemed 
to be in a fair way of recovery till the firlt of 
March, when a defluxion fell upon his knee, with 
ſuch ſymptoms as gave his phyſicians and ſurgeons 
very alarming apprehenſions. Finding himlelt un- 
able to go in perſon to the parliament-houſe as he 
intended, and yet being very ſollicitous about the 
great national affairs then depending, he was pleaſ 
ed to grant a commiſſion under the great-ſcal to 
ſeveral peers, for paſſing the bills then lying ready 
for the royal aſſent; which were, a bill for the at- 
tainder of the pretended prince of Wales; and an 
act, that the ſolemn affirmation and declaration of 
the people called Quakers ſhall be accepted in- 
ſtead of an oath, in che uſual form. | 
On the fourth day of March his majeſty was fo 
well recovered, that he took ſeveral turns in the 
gallery at Kenſington , but at length, being ſome- 
what fatigued, he ſat down on a couch and fell 
aſleep: ſoon after which he was ſeized with a ſhiver- 
ing fit, which was ſuccceded by a fever and a vio- 
lent looſeneſs. Sir Thomas Millington, fir Richard 
Blackmore, Dr. Brown, Dr. Hutton, and ſeveral 
other phyſicians, were immediately ſent for, who 
adminiſtered ſuch remedies as they thought moſt 
like to give him relief: but he continued very ill 
till Friday the ſixth of March, when, being ſo weak | 
that he could not write his name, he, in the pre- 
ſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of parlia 
ment, appl:ed a ſtamp, prepared for the purpoſe, 
to three bills; one of which was, the act of abju- 
ration and ſettlement, to which we owe the fecu- 
rity of a proteſtant ſucceſſion in the auguſt family 
now reigning. On Saturday morning his majeſty 
found him'clf ſomewhat eaſier, though ſtill ex- 
tremely weak, and continued ſo all the morning: 
rowards the evening he was again more faint, and 
in the night was attacked by three violent fits ; 
during the intervals of which he ſent for ſeveral 
noblemen, and ſpoke to them about private affairs. 
On Sunday morning early, being the eighth of 
March, his majeſty received the holy ſacrament 


from the hands of Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, who, with Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury, 
prayed by him, he himſelf aſſiſting with great de- 
votion. The lords of the council and many of the 
nobility attended all the while in an outer room. 
About eight o'clock in the morning the agonies of 
death overtook him; and juſt as he was expiring, 
he faintly aſked for his great favourite the earl of 
Portland, who was immediately introduced to the 


| bed-fide ; but the king being by that time ſpeech- | 


leſs, he graiped his hand, and laid it to his heart 
with marks of the moſt tender affection. He had 
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The remains of king William were depoſited in 

'eltminſter-abbey on Sunday night the twelfth 
of April, with all the magnificence a private fu- 
neral would admit of. Soon after his will was 
opened 1n Holland : in this he had declared his 
couſin John- William-Henry Friſo, prince of Naſ- 

ſau-Dictz, and hereditary ſtadtholder of Friezland, 

| his ſole and univerſal heir, appointing the States- 
general his executois. By a codicil annexed, he 
bequeathed the lordſhip ot Breevert, and a legacy 
of two hundred thouſand guilders, to the earl of 
Albemarle. 

William III. according to biſhop Burnet's de- 
ſcription of him, was in his perſon of the middle 
ſtature, a thin body, and delicate conſtitution ; ſub- 
ject to an aſthma and continual cough from his in- 
fancy. He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, 
a large forehead, and a grave and ſolemn aſpect, 
but very little majeſty in it. He ſpoke very little; 
and when he did, his converſation was dry, and his 
manner diſguſting. | 

The character of William III. has ſhared the 
ſame fate which commonly attend the characters 
of thoſe who act in exalted ſtations. By his friends 
he has been repreſented as adorndd with every vir- 
tue; by his enemies, as deformed by every vice; 
bur neither the one nor the other teem to have 
drawn their portraits from truth : the greateſt eu- 
logium upon this prince's memory, is the frantic 
Joy which his enemies ſhewed at his death. Tho? 
we might count his diſgraces by the number of 
battles he fought againſt the French, and by the 
ſieges which they compelled him to raiſe, yet can 
we not in juſtice retuſe him the title of a great ge- 
neral and a great king: though repeatedly beaten, 
he could never be ſaid to be defeated, the victors 
being generally as great loſers as the vanquiſhed. 
William had inſpired his troops with a confidence 
and courage that, like his own, was ſuperior to all 
danger and ill ſucceſs. Fortune indeed ſeems to 
have taken a delight in traverſing all his military 
projects, if we except his campaign in Ireland, and 
the taking of Namur; but ſhe could nevet get the 
better of his courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
in which he rivalled the moſt eminent warriors of 
antiquity. 

In the government of his dominions he diſco- 
vered an exquiſite diſcernment, and conſummate 
prudence. Almoſt all the powers of Europe con- 
ſidered him as a friend; one in whom they could 
repoſe an unlimited confidence; a diſtinction never 
before poſſeſſed by any king of England, and which 
William maintained by the moſt inviolable attach- 
ment to the intereſts of his allies, and an unwea- 
ried application to buſineſs. He checked the 
alarming progreſs of the French arms in Flan- 
ders and Germany : he was the prop of Europe, 
when ready to crouch beneath the power of Lewis 
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before delivered to lord Albemarle the keys of his | XIV. To him the Engliſh are indebted for the 


cloſet and ſcrucore, telling him he knew what to 
do with them. He was ſenſible to the laſt mo- 
ment, and died in the arms of Mr. Sewel, one of 
the pages of the Back-ſtairs, ſitting up in bed 
in his night-gown, being kept alive five or fix 
Lours merely by the help of cordials. Thus de- 
parted William III. in the fifty-firſt year, fourth 
month, and fourth day of his age, after having 
. reigned thirteen years and one month, wanting. 
- five days. 


knowlege of their own ſtrength as a maritime and 


commercial nation. Though he was himſelf ſel- 
dom cordially treated by his parliaments, who 
much embarraſſed and obſtructed him in his under- 
takings, yet he ſuffered not this treatment to get 
the better of his ſollicitude for the glory and wel- 
fare of theſe kingdoms. In a word, now that party 
prejudices have given way to reaſons of juſtice ard 
equity, William III. is deſervedly conſidered as one 
ot the greateſt kingsthat ever filled theEngliſh r 
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Tt muſt be acknowleged, however, that with all 
his virtues, this prince was not free from vices, or 
more properly ſpeaking, from imperfections; the 
chief of which was ambition. This was the diſtin- 

uiſhing part of his character, as may appear in moſt 

't of the ſteps he took at the time ot the Revo 

ution, but particularly in his refuſing to accept 
the ſovereign power in conjunction with his queen, 
whoſe priority of title could never be diſputed. 
Other cauſes have indeed been aſſigned for this 
refuſal of a conjunct r-ign, but they do not ſeem 
ſatisfactory; in particular, when they would aſcribe 
this ſtep. rather to prudence than an-birion, to pre- 
ſerve queen Mary from the odium of ſwaying the 
ſceptre of her living father. William ſtands juſtly 
blameable for that impolitic, and indeed ungrate- 
ful bias, which he on all occaſions dil:overed to- 
' wards his foreign favourites. This occaſioned the 
diſtruſt between him and his people, and 1s an 
example that all princes would do well to conſider, 
when they are called to the government of a ſtrange 
people. 8 2 

It is not to be wondered at, that a prince bred 

up from his cradle amidit the noiſe of battle and a 


camp, ſhould not have poſſeſſed any great taſte for 
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the arts and ſciences, nor have ſhewn himſelf the 
patron or encourager of learning and learned men. 
Generolity indeed was on few occaſions one of 
his molt ſhining virtues : military merit, which he 
beyond all other things admired, experienced ſeve- 
ral inſtances of it. However, upon a candid re- 
view of this prince's conduct and character, we 
may with juſtice ſay, that his vircues and accom- 
pliſhments were greater, and his tetlicgs leſs nu- 
merous; and much more excuſable, than moſt of 
his predeceſſors, whole lives and actions we have 
recorded in the courſe of this work; nor can Eng- 
liſhmen think of him but with gratitude, as an 
illuſtrious inſtrument in the band of Providence 
for reſcuing theſe nations from.popery and ſlavery. 
King William was the poſthumous ſon: of Wil- 
liam ot Naſſau prince of Orange, by the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of king Charles J. On the 
fourth of November, 1677, he married his firſt 
couſin the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of James 
duke of York (afterwards king James II.) by whom 
he had no iſſue; nor did he ever marry again after 
her death, which happened on the twenty- eighth of 
December, 1694. | 
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ANNE, the laſt Sovereign of ENncLaxD of the Name of STUART. 
| A. D. 1702. a 


PO N the death of king William, the crown, 
purſuant to the act ot ſucceſſion, devolved 
to the princeſs Anne of Denmark. This princeſs 
was ſecond. daughter of James duke of York, af- 
terwards king James II. by Mrs. Anne Hyde, 
eldeſt daughter of ſir Edward Hyde, earl of Cla 
rendon. The duke was. privately married to this 
lady during his firſt exile in the year 1639 ;, and 
upon that great turn of affairs at the Reſtoration, 
there did not want thoſe who would have had him 
deny the marriage, ſuggeſting the advantages he 
might make by another choice; but he could ne- 
ver be brought to liſten to their advice; and in 
the year 1660 ſhe was, by an order of council, de- 
dclated ducheſs of York, and to have the precedency 
of the princeſs of Orange. and the queen of Bohe- 
mia, The ducheſs was a lady of a very fair ctia- 
racter, and a conſtant member of the. church of 
England till her laſt long indiſpoſition, when ſhe 
was prevail-d upon to embrate the faith of the 
church of Rome, in which ſhe died, to the un- 
ſpeakable grief of her father, who expoſtulated 
with the duke as well as herſelf on that ſubjcct. 
The duchels of York died in the palace ot St. 
James, on the thirty firſt of March, in the yea 
1671. 
four daughters, viz. Charics, James, Charles, and 
Edgar; Mary, Anne, Henrietta, and Catherine. 
Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, died in 
her life-time, and Edgar ad Catherine did not ſur- 
vive her a year; but her two daughters Mary and 


1 
She had iſſue by he duke four ſons nd 


The latter of theſe princeſſes, whoſe reign I am 
now entering upon, was born at Sr. James's, on 
the ſixth of February 1665. As the lady Anne 
grew up, ſhe was found not to be fo healthy as 
could have been wiſhed ; wherefore ſhe was, by 

the advice of the phyſicians, ſent over to France 
when about five years of age. This gave occaſion 
to many people to ſuſpect that ſhe was ſeat thither 
0 be bred a catholic: but theſe fears were quiet- 
ed by her return to England ſome months after- 
wards, having received,conſiderable benefit in her 
eonſtitution trom the change of air. When her 
bſter. the princeſs Mafy was married to the prince 
of Orange, the duke of York was very preflin 

with his brother (Charles II.) to leave him the dif- 
paſal of his other daughter the princeſs Anne; 
out the king judged it molt prudent to fall in with 
the views and remonſtrances of his parliament, 
and give her hand to- a ptoteſtant prince. When 
the princeſs was in the twentieth year of her age, 
the prince of Hanover (afterwards king George 1. 
of England) arriving here, it was the general 
talk that a treary of marriage was on foot be- 
:ween him and the lady Anne, and that he came 
over purpoſely to ſce her. However this mjeht 
oe, he returned, without making any propolals of 
the kind. Two years after prince George of Den- 
vark, ſecond fon of Frederick III. a younger bro- 
ther of Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, came into 
England on purpoſe to pay his addreſſes to the 
young princeſs, and on the twenty- eighth of July 


Anne Lved to be queens of England. 


| 


1683, they were ſolemnly married by Dr. Henry 
Compron, 
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Compton, biſhop of London (who had the charge | 


of her highnels's education) in the chapel-royal 
of St. James, in the preſence of the king and 
queen, their royal highneſſes the duke and ducheſs 


of York, and all the principal nobility of the | 


land. 

Upon the death of king Charles II. the prin- 
ceſs Anne became a degree nearer to the crown. 
However, during all the time of her father's reign, 
ſhe kept her court as private as ſhe could, conſiſt- 


ent with her ſtation. A very good correſpondence | 


had all along ſubſiſted between her royal highneſs 
and her ſiſter the princeſs of Orange; but the birth 
of the pretended prince of Wales tending to re- 
move them at a greater diſtance (and perhaps for 
ever exclude them and their iſſue) from the crown, 
togther with the report of his being a prince im- 
poſed upon the nation gaining ground every day, 
a greater intimacy grew between the two ſiſters, 
who carried on a ſecret correſpondence for ſome 
time. Whea at length the prince of Orange landed 
in England, and was preparing to march to the ca- 
pital, in order to bring the infatuated ſames to a 
proper ſenſe of his paſt ill conduct, and that num- 
bers of the nobility and gentry crowded to enliſt 
under his banners, the banners of liberty ; Prince 
George of Denmark, her highneſs's conſort, quit- 
ted king James, his father-in-law, whom he had 
accompanied as far as Saliſbury, and went off to 
the prince of Orange at Torbay. He left behind 
him a letter for the king; wherein, among other 
things, he excuſed himſelf in the following expreſ- 
ſions: My juſt concern for that religion where- 
in I have been fo happily educated, which my judg- 
ment truly convinces me to be the beſt, and for 
the ſupport whereof I am highly intereſted in my 
native country; and is notEngland now become fo 
by the moſt endearing tye!” by which he meant her 
royal highneſs, who, upon the news of her huſ- 
band's having left the king, and that the latter was 
upon his return to London, was thrown into great 
agonies and perplexities ; and fo apprehenſive was 
ſhe of her father's diſpleaſure, that ſhe told the 
lady Churchill (afterwards ducheſs of Marlborough) 
then her lady of the bed-chamber and chief con- 
fident, that rather than ſee the king, ſhe would 
jump out at the window, not knowing but ſhe 
might be ſent away into France, or put under ſuch 
reſtraint as might endanger her life. Accordingly, 
by the help of lady Churchill and lady Berkeley, 
ſhe left the court in the dead of the night before 
the day of her father's arrival; and attended by 


theſe two ladies, went to the biſhop of London's 


houſe in the city, and there taking coach with all 
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imaginable ſecrecy, the biſhop and the earl of Dor- 
ſet conducted her royal highneſs ſafely to Notting- 
ham, where the carl of Devonſhire was in arms, 
| who furniſhed her with ſome money, gave her 
two hundred men for a guard, and fhe from thence 
went to Oxtord, where he ſoon after met with her 
huſband witha detachmentof the prince of Orange's 
forces *. | 

The ſucceſs of the prince of Orange's expedition 
has already been fully related : I ſhall therefore 
only obſerve, that her royal highneſs finding the 
parliament inclined to ſettle the crown on king 
William for life, ſhe readily gave her conſent to 
it; and during the whole of that king's reign, ſhe 
took care that no diſturbance ſhould be raiſed by 
her friends, who had preſſed her earneſtly to form 
an oppoſition. 
behaviour has been already enlarged upon in the 
hiſtory of the laſt reign ; it was indeed ſuch as few 
princeſſes of her expectations could have brooked ſo 
3 and ſubmiſſively as herſelf. However, 

ing William's death put an end to her diſagree- 
able ſituation, and placed her on the throne in the 
thirty-third year of her age. 

The late king dying on Sunday the eighth of 
March, about eight in the morning, the privy- 
council that was then aſſembled waited upon her 
majeſty, and recognized her right and title to the 
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| throne : upon which occaſion ſhe made them a 


ſhort ſpeech, which was delivered with a majeſty 
and ſweetneſs peculiar to this princeſs in all her 
public orations : therein ſhe expreſſed her deep 
ſenſe of the loſs which the nation had ſuſtained by 
the death of his late majeſty, and of the great 
weight and burden which it brought upon herſelf 
in particular: but the ſincere regard ſhe had to 
the religion and liberties of her country, ſhe ſaid, 
would influence her to leave nothing undone on 
her part to preſerve them inviolable, to maintain 
the ſucceffion in the proteſtant line, and the govern- 
ment in church and ſtate as by law eſtabliſhed. 
She alſo declared her firm reſolution to carry on 
the preparations for oppoſing the exorbitant power 
of France, and that ſhe would loſe no time in giv- 
ing her allies all aſſurances that ſhe, would pur- 
ſue the true intereſt of England, together with 
that of the confederates, for the ſupport of the com- 
mon cauſe. 

As by an act paſſed in the late reign, the par- 
liament continued fitting even after the king's 
death, both houſes met immediately ; and the lords 
having deſired a conference with the commons, 
acquainted them with the death of king William, 
declaring, that on the demiſe of his late majeſty, 


Her royal — thought it prudent, before ſhe left the 
court, to write a letter of excuſe to the queen for her ſo ſudden 
retreat, which was in theſe words: 

% Madam, I beg your yore if I am ſo deeply affected 
with the ſurpriſing news of the prince being gone, as not to 
be able to ſee you, but to leave this paper to expreſs my duty 
to the king and yourſelf, and to let you know that I am going 
to abſent myſelf, to avoid the king's diſpleaſure, which I am 
not able to bear either againſt the prince or myſelf ; and I ſhall 
ſtay at ſo great a diſtance as not to return before I hear the 

py news of a reconciliation : and as I am confident the 
prince did not leave the king with any other deſign than to uſe 
all poſſible means for his preſervation, I hope you will do me 
the juſtice to believe that I am not capable of following him for 
any other end. Never was any one 1n ſuch an unhappy condi- 


— 
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tion; fo divided between duty and affection, between a father 
and a huſband ; and therefore I know not what to do but to fol- 
low one to preſerve the other. I ſee the general deſection of 
the nobility and gentry, who avow to have no other end than 
to prevail with the king to ſecure their religion, which they 
ſaw ſo much in danger by the violent counſels of the prieſts, 
who to promote their own religion did not care to what danger 
they expoſed the king. I am fully perſuaded that the prince 
of Orange deſigns the king's ſafety and preſervation, mn 

all things may be compaſſed without more bloodſhed, by the 
— of a parliament. God grant a happy end to theſe 
troubles, that the king's reign may be proſperous, and that I 


may ſhortly ſee you in perfect peace and ſafety : till when, let 


me beg your majeſty to continue the ſame favourable opinion 
you have hitherto had of, &c.” 


4 the 


The return ſhe met with for this 
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inceſs Anne was the only rightful queen © 
— — and that orders had been given for 
roclaiming her majeſty. The commons readily 
oined with their lordſhips in recognizing her ma- 
eſty's title, and unanimouſly voted an addreſs of 
condolance and congratulation. In the afternoon 
the queen was proclaimed with the uſual ceremony, 
amidſt the loud acclamations of the people; and 
indeed the joy expreſſed by the whole nation on 
the acceſſion of queen Anne was obſerved to be 
greater and more general than had appeared on 
any other occaſion fince the Reſtoration of the 
church and monarchy under king Charles II. The 
ſame day her majeſty was pleaſed to iſſue a procla- 
mation, by which all magiſtrates and officers civil 
and military, were continued in the exerciſe of 
their reſpectire functions till further orders. . 
The queen allo ſummoned all the lace king's 
miniſters of the kingdom of Scotland who were 
then in London, to attend her, before whom ſhe 
took the coronation-oath appointed to be taken by 
the laws of Scotland, on the acceſſion of a new 
ſovereign. After which ſhe ſent a commiſſion to 
the earl of Marchmont, lord-chancellor of that 
kingdom, to be her commiſſioner 1n the general 
aſſembly of the kirk that was then fitting; and 
likewiſe diſpatched a letter to the privy-council 
there, authorizing them to act as her council, and 
to iſſue proclamations, requiring all officers, civiland 
military, to continue the exerciſe of their ſeveral offi- 
ces, declaring her reſolution to protect them in their 
religion, laws, and liberties; and the like orders 
were ſent to Ireland, where the joy of the people 
appeared no leſs fincere on her majeſty*s aſcending 
the throne than in England. 10 Yiu 
The next day, being the ninth of March, each 
houſe of parliament attended her majeſty:ſeparate- 
ly, with an addreſs of condolance and congratula 
tion. The peers, who firſt preſented theirs, aſſur- 
ed her majeſty of their firm reſolution:to-fupport 
her undoubted right and title, and the fueceſſion 
in the proteſtant line, againſt all her enemies at- 
ſoever, being fully ſenſible, they ſaid, that the great 
loſs they had ſuſtained was no otherwiſe to be re- 
paired but by a vigorous adherence to her majeſty 
and her allies, in the proſecution of the meaſures 
already entered into to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France : that they would exert-:themſelves to 
the utmoſt to maintain the balance of Europe, and 
deſired no time might be loſt in communicating to 
the allics her majeſty's reſolution of adhering to 
the alliances already made, which they would ex- 
ert their utmoſt endeavours to enable her to main- 
tain, | La i 563 36 n 9061 0 
Her majeſty returned the lords her thanks for 
the aſſurances they gave her, and told them her 
endeavours ſhould always be very ſincere to pro- 
mote the true intereſt of England, and ſupport the 
common cauſe, | 33s at 03 ; awor aff 
The ſame day in the evening, the commons in 
a body attended her majeſty: with their addreſs, 
in which they condoled with her for the loſs of the 
late king; but, they ſaid, her majeſty's zeal for 
their religion and eſtabliſhment* gave them a cer- 
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tain proſpect of future happineſs, and moderated 
their grief, and engaged them unanimouſly to aſ- 
ſure her, that they would aſſiſt and maintain her 
majeſty on the throne Where God had placed her 
againſt all her enemies; and alſo that they were 
firmly reſolved to maintain her majeſty's alliances, 
and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant 


line, and effectually provide for and make good 


the public credit of the nation “. 

Her majeſty thanked the commons for their aſ- 
ſurances, and told them they could not be more 
agreeably confirmed than by giving diſpatch to 
their preparations for the public ſervice and for the 


| ſupport of the allies; The lord archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury and the other biſhops alſo attended her ma- 
jeſty with an addreſs of condolance and congratu- 
lation, as did the lord-mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London, and afterwards all the counties 
and corporations of England. 12. 
On the eleventh of March the queen went to 
the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolemnity, where 
ſhe. delivered this her firſt ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment: 1 7% & "RO 


My lords and gentlemen, | | 
I cannot too much Jament my own unhappi- 

neſs in ſucceeding ſo immediately after the loſs - 

a king, who was the great ſupport.not only of the 
kingdoms, but of all Europe; and I am extreme- 
ly ſenſible of the weight and difficplty. it brings up- 
on me. „ * I AZ T 4 
But the true concern I have for-our religion; 
for the laws and liberties of England ʒ for the main- 
taining the ſucceſſion. to the crown in the proteſ- 
tant line, and the government in church and ſtate, 
as by law eee me in this great 
undertaking, which I promiſe myſelf will be ſuc- 
ceſsful. by the bleſſing of God, and the continu- 
ance of that fidelity and affection of which you 
have given me ſo full aſſurance. 754 
Abe preſent conjugcture of affairs requires the 
greateſt application and diſpatch; and I am very 
glad ro find in your ſeveral addreſſes ſo unanimous 
4 concurrence in the ſame opinjon, with me, that 
too much cannot be done for, the Encouragement 
of our "allies to reduce the exorbitant power of 


fi : " 


France: © ©. 


f cahnot but think it neceſſary upon this 
occaſion to deſire you to Sohder of LEI Pj 
thods towards obtaining an union between England 
and Scotland, which has been ſo lately recommend- 
ed to you as a matter that very nearly.concerns, the 
peace and ſecurity of both kingdoms; ; eit ng 1K 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
] need not put you in mind that the revenue 
for defraying the expences of the civil government 
is expired. , _ rofl 30 = 87 
rely entirely upon your affections, for the 
ſupplying it in ſuch manner as ſhall be moſt ſuit- 
able for the honour and dignity of the crown. 
My lords and gentlemen, wr; = 4 

_ « Tr'ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make 
you the beſt return for that duty and affection you 


have expreſſed to me, by a careful and diligent ad- 


8 
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— 


| | | wr} ace ub Dal 1 767 h . 

P This reſolution of the commons about public credit, to- above their former value, which upon king William's death 

gether with the good harmony that appeared between the new'| had fallen about fifteen per cent. Burnet, Tindal: 
queen and her parliament, immediately raiſed the national fund 
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miniſtration for the good of all my ſubjects; and 
as I know my own heart to be entirely Engliſh, I 
can very ſincerely aſſure you there is not any thing 
you can expect or deſire from me which I ſhall not 
de ready to do for the happinels and proſperity of 

England; and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict 
and religious oblerver of my word.” 


This ſpeech was extremely agreeable to the par- 
liament, and the two houles unanimouſly joined in 
a warm addreſs of thanks to her majeſty for the 


ſame; and on the fourteenth af March voted, That 


the ſame revenue which had been ſettled on king 
William ſhould be fertled 'on her majeſty for lite *. 


The ſame day the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Marlborough were elected knights companions of 


the moſt noble order of the garter, and on the x 5th 
che earl was declared captain-general of all her ma- 
jeſty's forces in England, and of thoſe which were em- 
ployed abroad in conjunction with her allies. Her 
jeſty wrote a letter to the States · general to no- 
tity che death of king William, and to aſſure them 
of her reſolution to concur with them in all the 
meaſures that ſhould be found neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the common liberty of Europe, and to re- 
duce the power of France within due bounds, 
This letter Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh envoy in 
Holland, delivered to the States, who immediate- 
1y'publiſhed it, to refute rhoſe reports that had 
been raifed that the queen would not profecute the 
meaſures concerted by king William and the con- 
fegerares. "This letter greatly revived the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the States, who had been ſeized with 
the moſt "dreadful conſternation on the firft news 
of king William's death: but animated by ber maje- 
ſtyꝰs aſſurances, they now reſplved to proſecute vi- 
ous meaſures; and their reſolutions were fill 
more inſpirited by the arrival of the earl of Mar]- 
borough on the twenty- eighth of March, in the 
quality of her majeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to their High Mightineſſes. : 
After ſeveral © conferences with the penſionary 
Fagel, and the other miniſters, he was on, the 
thirty-fitſt of March, conducted to his public 
audience of the States General, with great ſolem- 
nity, to whom he made a' ſpeech, wherein, after 
haying condoled their mutual, loſs, and aflured 
them of her majeſty's fincere defire to entertain the 
fame union, FACnitthip_dod correſpondence, as, had 
fitted between the two nations in the preceding 
gu, he alfo told their High Mightineſſes, Fiat 
he was farthiet' ordered to aſſure them, that the 
ueen his miſtreſs would not only faithfully obſerve 
Sn creatjes and aHiances already made with them, 
but was ready to renew and confirm them, and to 
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was anſwered by Dyckvelt, preſident of the week, 
who, in the name of the States, expreſſed their 
hearty thanks to her majeſty, and their reſolution of 


concurring with her in a vigorous proſecution of 


the common intereſt: to which the preſident added, 
* that his excellency's perſon would be highly ac- 
ceptable to them, not only for the queen's choice 
of him, and for the ſake of king William, who had 
firſt inveſted him with that character, but alſo for 
his own merit.” | | 

The French king, on the news of William's 
death, which had filled the court of Verſailles with 
a joy they could hardly reſtrain within the bounds 
of common decorum, diſpatched credentials to the 
fieur de Barre, whom the count d*Avaux had left 
at the Hague to manage the affairs of France, to- 
gether with inſtructions to renew the negotiations 
with the States, in hope of detaching them from 
the alliance, De Barre accordingly preſented a 
memorial to the States, offering them his maſter's 
friendſhip, which he ſaid he did not doubt they 
would be ready to cultivate, „now they were no 
longer under the influence of the deceaſed king :” 
but gave them to underſtand, at the ſame time, 
that his maſter's forces were ready to enter upon 
action, and they muſt now determine whether they 


> would chuſe quiet and liberty, or war and ruin, arid 


the ruinof their trade, ſacrificed to foreign intereſts 3. 

The States, in their  anfwer to this memorial 
(both which they made public), ſaid, 4 That they 
had always a high eſteem for his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's friendſhip, and had never done any thing to 
incur his diſpleaſure; but that the preparations for 
war upon their frontiers, laid them under the ne- 
ceſſity of putting themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, and of aſking aſſiſtance from their allies : 
that the reſident was miſtaken, if he thought their 
High. Mightineſſes had not as much liberty during 
the life-time of his Britannic majeſty, to debate 
and take ſuch reſolutions as they judged neceſſary 
far their pteſervation, as they had at preſent: 
that they could not indeed enough deplore their 
misfortane, in being deprived of his wiſe con- 
duct and counſels, whoſe deſerts the republic could 
never forget; and they were reſolved to follow the 
lame: principles, and continue the ſame alliances 
they had entered into in his life-time 3. and make 
uſe of fuch other means as God had put into their 
hands for maintaining their liberties and religion.“ 
Upon this anſwer, the fieur de Barre diſpatched an 
expreſs to France; and the earl of Marlborough, 
having concerted meaſures for beginning the mili- 
tary operations, returned: to. England. 

In the mean time the Engliſh parliament having 
gone through ſeveral bills, her majeſty came to 
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concur. in all the meaſures taken by the late King, che houſe: on the thirtieth of March, and gave the 
in purſuance of the ſaid alliances; that ſhe was alſo | royal afſent to the act for the better ſupport of her 
willing to aſſiſt dit allies wich all her forces, by ſea and | majeſty's houſhold, and the honour and dignity of 
land, for the ꝓteſervation of the libertiesof Europe, | the crown ; to an act for ſtating the public ac- 
and reducing the exorbitantpowerof France; and had | counts; and to ſome other acts, which may be ſeen 
ordered him to concur with them in the neceſſary | in the notes j. After which her majeſty made a 
operations for effecting theſe ends +. This ſpeech | ſpeech to; both houſes, wherein ſhe told them, is 
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An act for reviving an act, entitled, An act for exempting 
apothecaries from ſerving the offices of conſtable, ſcavenger, 
. * and other pariſh and ward - offices, and from ſerving upon ju- 
I As act for explaining a clauſe in an act made in the par- | ries. 
liament begun and holden at Weſtminſter the twenty - ſecond] An act for continuing the act made in the eighth year of his 
of November, in the ſeventh year of the reign of our ſovereign | late majeſty's reign, for the better preventing the counterfeit- 
lord William III. intitled, An act for the better ſecurity of his ¶ ing the current coin of this kingdom. a | 
majeſty*s,royal perſon and government, 57 
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was with great pleaſure that ſne gave her wed 
to the act for ſtating the public accounts, as ſhe 
thought ic highly reaſonable that her ſubjects 
ſhould be ſatisfied how the - þ ſums they had 
granted her had been expended, eſpecially when 
their common ſafety ſtill required the continuance 
of great taxes : at the ſame time ſhe returned the 
commons thanks for having continued to her, 
during her life, the ſame revenue they had grant- 
ed to the late king ; telling them, that although 
it would, in all probability, fall ſhort of what it 
had formerly produced, ſhe would nevertheleſs 
give directions that one hundred thouſand pounds 
thereof ſhould be applied this year to the public 
ſervice ; being willing, ſhe ſaid, to ſtraiten herſelf 
in her own expences, rather than not contribute 
all ſhe could to the eaſe and relief of her people, 
with a juſt regard to the honour and dignity of the 
crown. 

This popular and generous declaration ſo won 
upon the parliament, that both houſes preſented 
her majeſty addreſſes of thanks, in which they 
rook notice of her unparalleled grace and good- 
neſs, in contributing out of her own revenue to 
the eaſe and relief of her ſubjects “. 

The queen being ſettled in the throne, began 
to think of forming her miniſtry, wherein ſne gave 
evident proofs of her partiality for the Tories: 
ſhe had, indeed, from her infancy, imbibed ſtrong 
prejudices againſt the Whigs, whom ſhe conſidered 
as filled with a republican ſpirit, and by no means 
friends to the church of England, to which ſhe 
was moſt zealouſly devoted. The treatment ſhe had 
met with from her ſiſter and king William, had 
not a little confirmed her in her diſlike to the 
Whigs, to whom ſhe imputed that treatment ; and 
her conſort prince George, who had found him- 
ſelf equally lighted n__ the preceding reign, 
encouraged her in her reſentments againſt that 
party: beſides, the Tories had engaged very 
warmly in her intereſts in the affair of her re- 
venue, which, though it might have been done 
principally out of oppoſition to king William, was 
charged to the account of their affection to her. 
Theſe circumſtances conſidered, the reader will 
not be ſurprized to find that the Tories were chiefly 
conſidered. | 

On the fourteenth of April, the duke of De- 
vonſhire was conſtituted lord-ſteward of the houſe- 
hold; the earl of Jerſey, lord-chamberlain ; the 
earl of Bedford, treaſurer; fir Edward Seymour, 
comptroller ; and Peregrine Bertie, eſq. vice- 
chamberlain: two days after, her majeſty, in 
council, declared his royal highneſs the prince of 
Denmark generaliſſimo of all her forces by ſea and 
land. It had been debated, on her majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, whether her princely conſort 
ſhould have any higher title than he had before : 
ſome alleged, he ſhould have the name, if not the 
authority, of King; and inſtanced the examples 
of Philip of Spain, who married our queen Mary 
I. and of Henry, lord Darnley, who eſpouſed Mary 
_ of Scots. As to the firſt, the emperor Charles 

. had, before his ſon's marriage, conferred on 
him the title of king of Naples, Jeruſalem, &c. 
and not long after reſigned to him all his hereditary 


dominions; but for the other, he never had any 
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ſovereignty, and ſo was more parallel to the pre- 
ſent caſe; perhaps the main reaſon that induced 
the Scots to proclaim him king, was his near rela- 
tion to the crown of Great Britain. It might alſo 
have been obſerved, that Francis, dauphin of 
France, the queen of Scots firſt huſband, had the 
title of king of Scotland; though in France he was 
ſtyled only Roy Dauphin (King Dauphin +.) 
However, the prince of Denmark contented him- 
ſelf with the ſame titles and character as before, 
and was the firſt who did homage to her majeſty at 
her coronation, which was ſolemnized on the 
twenty-third of April, as duke of Cumberland; 
The duke of Ormond was now made commander 
in chief of all her majeſty's land forces on board the 
fleet; and the lord Somers, and ſome others of the 
Whig party, being diſmiſſed from the council- 
board, the marquis of Normanby, the earl of 
Abingdon, fir John Leveſon Gower, fir Edward 
Seymour, and John How, eſq. (the ſame who had 
expreſſed himſelf in ſo indecent terms about the 
partition-treaty in the laſt reign), were ſworn of 
the privy council. The privy ſeal was delivered 
to the marquis of Normanby, and fir John Leveſon 
Gower was appointed chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaſter ; the earl of Rocheſter was continued 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and enjoyed a great 
ſhare of her majeſty's confidence; and Dr. John 
Sharpe, archbiſhop of York became her ghoſtly 
director and counſellor in all eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Soon after the earl of Nottingham and fir Charles 
Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. 1 

There were however ſeveral of the Whig party 
at this time in the miniſtry: theſe had been ad- 
mitted in order to gain them over; but the To- 
ries were the preponderating party. When it 
came to be debated in council, whether Eng- 
land ſhould enter into the war as principals, or on- 
ly as auxiliaries, the Tories, with Go earl of 
Rocheſter at their head, were for the latter, al- 
leging, that in the late war the emperor and ſome 
other allies had been very remiſs in furniſhing their 
quotas, and bringing their troops early into the 
field, whereby many advantages had been loſt, 
and the burthen of the war-ia a manner thrown 
upon the Engliſh; that their deficiencies were 
conſtantly ſupplied by England; and when they 
were put in mind of what they had ſtipulated and 
engaged for, their inability to perform their parts 
was accepted as an excuſe; while the Engliſh, 
from a nice notion of honour, anticipated their re- 
venues, and mortgaged their country in the quar- 
rel: whereas, had they acted only as auxiliaries, 
they would have had no more to do but to pay 
the troops ſent to their aſſiſtance, and the 
and — 4 of the war muſt have been borne, as it 


| ought to be, by thoſe who were moſt nearly con- 


cerned in the event. 


The Whigs, however, the chief of whom were 
the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, inſiſted up- 
on the expediency of our acting as principals : in 
this opinion they were joined by the earl of 
Marlborough, between whom and the earl of Ro- 
cheſter there was at this time a rivalſhip for the 
queen's favour : the intereſt of the latter however 
prevailed ; Marlborough was not only the better 
courtier, but by the canal of his counteſs actually 
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directed the queen in all her reſolutions. He ob- | 


ſerved on this occaſion, that the honour of the na- 
tion was concerned to fulfil the king's engage- 
ments, and affirmed that France could never be 
reduced within due bounds unleſs the Engliſh 
would enter as principals in the quarrel. This al- 
legation was ſtrongly ſupported by the two dukes 
above-mentioned and the carl of Pembroke, who 
at length drew over the majority of the council to 
their ſide, and a declaration was ordered to be pre- 
pared againſt France and Spain. Her majeſty, 
however, thought proper to lay the matter before 
the houſe of commons, and accordingly Mr. 
Comptroller, by her command, communicated to 
them the convention between her majeſty, the 
emperor, and the States- general; whereupon the 
commons addreſſed her majeſty wich thanks for 
having condeſcended to adviſe with them before 
ſne declared war, and aſſured her that they would 
to the utmoſt aſſiſt and ſupport her majeſty in car- 
rying on the ſaid war. The queen having the 
concurrence of the commons, cauſed the following 
declaration of war againſt France and Spain to be 
ſolemnly proclaimed on the fourth day of May. 


ANNE R. 
6% Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God to 


call us to the government of theſe realms, at a 
time when our late dear brother William III. of 

lorious memory, had, in purſuance of the repeat- 
ed advice of the parliament of this kingdom, en- 
tered into ſolemn treaties of alliance with the em- 
peror of Germany, the States-general of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and other. princes and potentates, 
for preſerving the liberty and balance of Europe, 
and for reducing the exorbitant power of France ; 
which treaties are grounded upon the unjuſt uſur- 
pations and encroachments of the French king, 
who had taken, and till keeps poſſeſſion of a great 

art of the Spaniſh dominions, exerciſing an abſo- 
ute authority over all that monarchy, having ſeiz- 
ed Milan and the Spaniſh Low-countries by his 
armies, and made himſelf maſter of Cadiz, of the 
entrance into the Mediterranean, and of the ports 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies by his fleets, every- 
where deſigning to invade the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and to obſtruct the freedom of navigation 
and commerce: and it being provided by the third 


and fourth articles of the fore-mentioned alliance, | 


That if in the ſpace of two months, which are 
ſome time ſince expired, injuries complained of 
were not remedied, the parties concerned ſhould 
mutually aſſiſt each other with their whole ſtrength : 


and whereas, inſtead of giving the ſatisfaction that 


ou aig juſtly to be expected, the French king has not 
only proceeded to farther violences, but has added 
thereunto a great affront and indignity to us and 
our kingdoms, in taking upon him to declare the 
prevented rince of Wales king of England, Scot- 

d, and Ireland ; and has alſo influenced Spain 


to concur in the ſame affront and indignity, as well | 


as in his other oppreſſions: we find ourſelves obli- 
ged, for maintaining the public faith, for vindi- 
cating the honour of our crown, and forpreventing 
the miſchiefs which all Europe is threatened with, 
todeclare, and we do hereby accordingly declare war 


againſt France and Spain; and placing our entire | 
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confidence in the help of Almighty God in ſo juſt and 


neceſſary an undertaking, we will, in conjunction 
with our allies, vigorouſly proſecute the ſame by ſea 
and land, being aſſured of the ready concurrence 
and aſſiſtance ot our ſubjects in a cauie they have ſo 
openly and ſo heartily eſpouſed ; and we do here- 
by will and require our lord high-admiral of 
England, our — of our forces, our lieute- 
nants of our ſeveral counties, governors of our 
torts and garriſons, and all other officers and ſol- 
diers under them by ſea and land, to do and exe- 
cute all acts of hoſtility in the proſecution of this 
war againſt France and Spain, their vaſſals and 
ſubjects, and to oppoſe their attempts, willing and 
requiring all our ſubjects to take notice of the 
ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold 
any correſpondence or communication with France, 
Spain, or their ſubjects : but becauſe there are re- 
maining in our kingdoms many of the ſubj- cts of 
France and Spain, we do declare our royal intention 
to be, that all the ſubjects of France and Spain 
who ſhall demean themſclves dutifully towards us 
ſhall be ſafe in their perſons and eſtates.” 
Given at our court at St. James's, the fourth 
day of May, 1702, in the firſt year of our 
reign. 


Two days after the iſſuing of this declaration 
lord Godolphin was conſtituted lord high- treaſurer. 
This office his lordſhip had for ſome time refuſed, 
until he was over-ruled by the perſuaſions of the 
earl of Marlborough, to whoſe eldeſt daughter his 
ſon was married. This nobleman refuſed to com- 
mand the forces abroad unleſs the treaſury was put 
into the hands of Godolphin, on whoſe punctuality 
in point of remittances he knew he could depend. 
The ſame day her majeſty was pleaſed to appoint 
George prince of Denmark lord high-admiral, 
though to do this it was requiſite to remove the 
earl of Pembroke, then lord high-admiral, who 
was actually preparing to go to lea. It is true a 
large penſion was offered him; but his lordſhip 
anſwered with a generoſity and ſpirit not often to 
be mer with, That however convenieat it might 
be for his private intereſt, yet the accepting ſuch 
a penſion was inconſiſtent with his principles; and 
ſince he could not have the honour of ſerving his 
country in perſon, he would endeavour to do. it 
by his example“. The new lord high-admirz1 
had a council appointed him by his commiſſion, 
viz. fir George Rooke, fir David Mitchel, George 
Churchill, eſq. and Richard Hill, eſq. who were 
to aſſiſt him with their advice, and alto in the exe- 
cution of his office. 

The two houſes now joined in an addreſs to her 
majeſty, that ſhe would prevail with the emperor, 
the States-general, and the reſt of her allies, to 
prohibit all trade and correſpondence with France, 
and enter into meaſures with the Dutch for pro- 
tecting the foreign trade of both nations. The 
Lords aſo addreſſed her majeſty to encourage pri- 


vateers and adventurers who ſhould endeavour to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Spaniſh dominions in 
America, this being the only part of the world 


where the nation could gain any advantage by the 
war on the terms of the grand alliance; but un- 
fortunately this advice was neglected. Her ma- 


—— 
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jeſty having been pleaſed, by order of council, to 
require that the princeſs Sophia, clectreſs· dowager 
r Elanover (by act of parliament appointed next 
in uceeſſion to her majeſty, in cate ſhe ſhould leave 
no iſfue behind her) ſhould be prayed for in 
churches, &c. both lords and commons voted her 
thanks for her great zeal for the ſucceſſion of the 
crown inthe proteſtant line, expreſſed in herſaid order. 
And now the violent 1 ories in the lower houſc, 
who were molt of them Jacobites, perceiving that 
every thing was conducted with vigour and diſ- 
patch, refolved to ſtart ſome ſubject which might, 
if not det cat, at lealt retard the proſecution of the 
war. With this view they moved for an addreſs, 
« That no perſon who was not a native of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or at leaſt of Engliſh 
arents, unleſs they were formerly in half pay, 
ſhould be an officer in her majeſty's new. raiſed 
forces.” This motion was luppoſed to be meant 
as a reflection on the memory orc the late king, 
who was accuſ-d of an immoderate attachment to 
foreigners : the motion however was ſilenced, and 
the enemies of the government for this time put to 
confuſion. This however was but a ſmall part of 
the inſults aimed at the character of the late king; 
for about this time a report was induſtriouſly 
ſpread, that he had formed a deſign to exclude the 
princeſs Anne from the crown, and to get the 
elc&or of Hanover declared his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor; a report which gained ſo much credit, that 
the ci:y of Norwich, 1a their addreſs to the queen, 
printed in the Gazette of the thirtieth of April, 
congratulated her majeſty's happy acceſſion to the 
throne, © notwithſtanding the malicious deſigns 
and contrivances uſed to defeat her majeſty of her 
undoubted right.” 7 ; 
Hereupon ſeveral peers, friends to the Revolu- 
tion and the memory of the late king, inſiſted that 
a proper ſcrutiny ſhould be made into the matter; 
and after a ſtrict and ſcrupulous ſearch among the 
papers his majeſty had left behind him, nothing 
appeared on which ſuch a ſtory could with truth 
be founded. The houſe of lords therefore voted 
the ſaid report to be a villainous attempt to diſho- 
nour the late king's memory, and humbly beſought 
her majeſty to cauſe the authors or publiſhers of 
ſuch a report to be proſecuted by the attorney-ge- 
neral; and Dr. Drake being charged with having 
ſuggeſted ſomething of this kind in a pamphlet he 
publiſhed, entitled, The Hiſtory of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, he was brought before the. houſe, when he 
ſcemed to be under a ſtrange ſurprize and abſence 
of thought at his examination : for being aſked, if 
he had heard any perſons ſay that they could charge 
any perſons whatever with ſuch ſpeeches? he an- 
ſwered, he did not know of any ſuch perſon: andon 
being aſked farther, if in any of the pamphlets he had 
cited as obnoxious, there was any thing ſaid about 
ſetting aſide her preſent majeſty ? the doctor an- 
ſwered, he did not remember there was: and yet 
it appears, that about the ſame time there, was a 
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pamphlet cited by the doctor under their lordſhips 
conſideration, entitled. Reaſens for addreſſing 
his majeſty to invite into England their highneſſes 
the electreſs-dowager and the elcctoral prince ot 
Hanover,” written by Toland : wherein it was 
expreſsly ſaid, that it appears from hiſtory, That 
all tree people have ſet aſide the children of ty- 
rants, for reaſons of eternal and univerfat force, as 
inheriting the principles and deſigns of their pa- 
rents, bearing an affection to their friends, and 
owing revenge to their enemies.” And their lord- 
ſhips were ſo well ſatisfied of the drift of this clauſe, 
and others of the like nature, that they paſſed their 
cenſures on thele pamphlets, and ordered the au- 
thors to be proſecuted for the ſame: and indeed 
thoſe gentlemen and their zealous brethren were 
much leſs forward in giving credit to ſuch a re- 
port, when they had ſeen his majeſty make the 
carl of Rocheſter, uncle to the princeſs Anne, his 
prime miniſter, and the earl of Marlborough, who 
was her principal confidant, general of his armies, 
and ambaſſador and plenipotentiary to his allies . 
But to proceed: | 

As the queen in her ſpeech had recommended 
an union between England and Scotland, a bill was 
introduced into parliament to empower her majeſty 
to name commiſſioners to treat with the Scots on 
that ſubject. The Tories endeavoured all in their 
power to defeat this bill; but the meaſure was fo 
plainly conducive to the intereſt of England, and 
the ſupport of the preſent government, that not- 
withſtanding all their efforts it paſſed through 
both houſes, and at laſt received the royal aſſent. 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being finiſhed, on the 
twenty fifth of May the queen went to the houſe 
of peers; and after giving her aſſent to ſeveral 
public and private bills, prorogued the parliament 
to the ſeventh day of July +, after having in a 
ſhort ſpeech thanked them for their zeal, recom- 
mended unanimity, and declared ſhe would care- 
fully preſerve and maintain the act of toleration. 

In the beginning of June her majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to appoint Simon Harcourt, eſq. to be ſollici- 
tor general, and to confer the honour of knight- 
hood both upon him and Mr. Northey, attorney- 
general. In the fame month great alterations were 
made of general officers, viz. the earl of Rivers 
and Charles Churchiil, eſq. were made lieutenants- 
general; fir Charles O'Hara, William Selwyn, and 
Richard Ingoldſby, eq. majors-general; and the 
earl of Arran, the lord Windſor, Cornelius Wood, 
Hatton Compton, William Lloyd, Guſtavus Ha- 
milton, and William Seymour, brigadiers-gene- 
ral; and William Matthews, eſq. brigadier genes 
ral of her majeſty's guards. The prince of Den- 
mark was conſtituted conſtable of Dover-caſtle; 
and lord-warden of the Cinque-ports. The honour- 
able John Granville was appointed lord-warden of 
the ſtannaries; and the earl of Carberry, governor 
of Milford-haven. His royal highneſs was pleaſed 
to appoint Charles earl of Winchelſea lieutenant of 


— 
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+ In this ſhort ſeſſion the queen gave her aſſent to the follow- 
ings acts, viz. an act obliging the Jews to maintain and provide 
for their proteſtant childien, By this act, if any Jewiſh parent, 
with a view to compel his proteſtant child to change his reli- 
gion, ſhould refuſe ſuch a child maintenance ſuitable to the 
zbility of the parent, and the age and education of the child, 
the lord-chancellor was empowered to make ſuch an order 
for the maintenance of the child as to him ſhould ſeem moſt 
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proper and convenient. An act for continuing the impriſon- 
ment of Counter, and other conſpirators agaioſt king William. 
An act for the relief of the proteſtant purchaſers of the forfeit- 
ed eſtates in Ireland. An act for enlarging the time for taking 
the oath of abjuration. By this act it was declared treaſonable 
for any one to attempt the hindering any perſon who was or 
ſhould be next in ſucteſſion, according to the act of ſettlement 
for ſucceeding to the crown on the death of her majeſty, 
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Dover · caſtle and the Cinque: ports; and the lord 
viſcount Weymouth, the lord Dartmouth, ſir 
John Trevor maſter of the Rolls, fir Thomas Tre- 
vor lord chief-juſtice of the Common-pleas, and 
the honourable John Granville, eſq. were ſworn of 
her majeſty's privy-council; the earl of Marlbo- 
rough was alſo made maſter of the ordnance. 
In the mean time William Fuller, an infamous 
impoſtor, who had repeatedly abuſed the patience 
both of the lords and commons, on pretence of 
making ſome important diſcoveries concerning the 
birth of the pretended prince of Wales, was 
ht to his trial at the bar of the Queen's Bench, 

upon an information for contriving and publiſhing 
ſeveral ſcandalous libels, particularly one, entitled, 
« Original Letters from the late King James,” &c. 
It appeared at this trial, that Fuller had been cenſured 
by the houſe of commons inthe year 1691, for crimes 
of the like nature, for which he was proſecuted at 
common law, and puniſhed ; notwithſtanding 
which he ſtill perſiſted in his villainous practices. It 
appeared allo, that he had applied himſelf to ſome 
of the miniſtry, pretending to make diſcoveries, as 
above-mentioned ; and though the ſtorics were ſo 
very fooliſhly laid together, that they could never 
obtain any credit with reaſonable people, yet the 
commonalty gave great credit to them. Fuller 
would have trifled with the court of Queen's Bench, 
as he had formerly done with the two houſes of par- 
liament, pretending, that if they would allow him 
time, he would produce witneſſes to the truth of 
what he had affirmed ; but the impoſture was fo 
notorious, that the jury found him guilty without 
withdrawing, and the lord chief-juſtice Holt ſen- 
tenced him to ſtand thrice in the pillory ; to be 
ſent to the houſe of correction, there to be whipped, 
and kept to hard labour for five months; to pay a 


fine of one thouſand marks, and to remain in pri- 


till it was paid. 
_ DE - to ſhifr the ſcene, and take a 
view of the affairs of Scotland, where a warm con- 
teſt had ariſen between the Revolutioniſts and thoſe 
in the oppoſition, concerning the exiſtence of the 
preſent parliament. I have _ taken notice 

t the queen, on her acceſſion, ſeat a letter to 
the rivy-council of that kingdom, to continue to 
a& till farther orders. Her majeſty, nor long after, 
thought fit to ſend them another letter, in anfwer 
to one the late king had received, concerning their 
trade to Africa and the Indies, and the union with 
England, wherein her majeſty tells them, ſhe 
would maintain the ſovereignty and independency 
of that her antient kingdom, and be as tender of 
their rights as of her kingdom of Eogland; that 
- the would govera each kingdom according to their 
reſpective laws, and endeavour to avoid all mis- 
underſtandings and differences between them; to 
that end ſhe would endeavour to eſtabliſh an union 
between them. That the parliament of England 
having ſhewn ſuch an inclination towards an union, 
ſhe hoped the parliament of Scotland would not 
obſtruct the deſign. That the late king had 
ordered, that none of the ſubjects of Scotland 
ſhould be impreſſed for the Engliſh ſea-ſervice, 
and ſhe would continue to protect them in this 
matter. She re their loſſes and diſappoint- 
ments in their trade to Africa and the Indies; and 
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in ſettling a colony in America, which was now a 
misfortune to the whole kingdom : ſhe would 
concur in any propoſals for their reparation and 
aſſiſtance; and ſhe would encourage not only the 
trade of that company, but of the whole kingdom, 
and to the utmoſt of her power promote the welfare 


| of her people “. 


Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, and that her ma- 
jeſty had taken the coronation oath of that king- 
dom, in the preſence of twelve Scottiſn counſellors, 
then in London, thoſe who wanted to embroil 
affairs, affirmed that this was an irregular way of 
proceeding, and that the oath ought to have been 
tendered by perſons deputed for that purpoſe, 
either by the parliament, or the privy-council of 
the kingdom: they alſo clamoured loudly for the 
calling a new parliament; while the preſent mi- 
niſtry, conſiſting of the duke of Queenſberry, the 
earls of Marchmont, Melvil, Seafield, Sclkirk, 
and Hyndford, who were ſtaunch Revolutioniſts, 
were deſirous that the preſent parliament ſhould 
continue, in purſuance of a late act for continuing 
the parliament that ſhould be then in being. ſix 
months after the death of the late king, and that it 
ſhould aſſemble in twenty days after that event: 
but the queen having, by ſeveral adjournments, de- 
ferred the mecting almoſt three months after the 
king's deceaſe, the Antirevolutioniſts therefore 
affirmed it was diſſolved; and the duke of Ha- 
milton, who was at the head of this party, together 
with the marquis of Tweddale, the earls Mariſchal 
and Rothes, and many other gentlemen, repaired 
to London, in order to make the queen acquainted 
with their objections to the continuance of the pre- 
ſent parliament, I he duke of Queenſberry, how- 
ever, having warmly repreſented to the queen and 
her Engliſh miniſtry, that the calling another par- 
liament at this juncture might occaſion tumults in 
Scotland ; and, moreover, that it could not be 
convened time enough for her majeſty's ſervice, 
which required immediate ſupplies of men and 
money for the war; he carried his point, and 
orders were ſent from England for the parliament 
of Scotland to meet, according to their laſt ad- 
zournment, on the ninth day of June, Queenſberry 
himſelf bcing appointed high-commiſſioner for 
holding the ſame. 

Duke Hamilton finding himſelf baffled in his 
deſigns haſtened back to Scotland, and, on the day 
of the parliament's meeting, defired to be heard 
before the queen's high commiſſion was read, which 
being grazted, his grace, in behalf of himſelf and 
the other members who adhered to him, objected, 
in a long ſpeech, againſt the legality of their meet- 
ing ; » A. which he read a paper, containing theſe 
words : | 

« Foraſmuch as by the fundamental laws and 
conſtitutions of this kingdom, all parliaments do 
diſſolve by the death of the king or queen, except 
in ſo far as is innovated by the ſeventeenth act of 
the ſixth ſeſſion of king William's parliament, im- 
powering the parliament laſt in being at his 
majeſty's death to meet and act what ſhould be 
needful for the defence of the true proteſtant re- 
ligion, as now by law eſtabliſhed, and maintaining 


the ſucceſſion to the crown as ſettled by the claim 
of rights, and for preſerving and ſecuring the 
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eace and ſafety of the kingdom; and now ſeeing 
tha the ſaid. rh are fully ſatisfied by her majeſty's 
ſucceſſion to the throne, whereby the religion and 
peace of rhe kingdom are ſecured, we conceive 
ourſelves not warranted by this law to meet, 
lit, or act; therefore do diſſent from all that ſhall 
be done, and thereupon take inſtrument *,” 

The duke having accordingly taken inſtruments, 
he went out of the houſe, buc without giving in his 
paper; thereupon the clerk-regiſter and ſeventy- 
nine of the members declared that they adhered to 
duke Hamilton's paper, and likewiſe took inſtru- 
ments and withdrew. But nevertheleſs the duke 
of Queenſberry, having a greater number remain 


great ſatis faction to her, at her acceſſion, to have 


weighty affairs deprived her of that opportunity: 
however, ſhe gave them full aſſurance, that ſhe 
was firmly reſolved to maintain and protect them 
in the full poſſeſſion of their religion, laws, and 
liberties, © and of the preſbyterian government of 
the church :” that ſhe had been obliged, in pur- 
ſuance of an expreſs article of treaty entered into 
by the late king and her allies, to declare war 
againſt France and Spain, wherein ſhe expected 
their hearty concurrence and aſſiſtance: and laſtly, 
ſhe earneſtly recommended to their conſideration 
an union of the two kingdoms. 

The queen's letter ; read, the duke of 
Queenſberry and the earl of Marchmont, it ſeparate 
ſpeeches, enforced the ſeveral points thetein; and 
the parliament meeting again on the eleventh of 
June, proceeded to appoint committees for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom; for controverted elections; 
for drawing up an anſwer to her majeſty's letter ; 
and for reviſing the minutes: then they paſſed an 
act for recognizing her majeſty's authority; an- 
other for declaring the preſent parliament to be a 
lawful parliament ; and another for ſecuring the 
proteſtant religion and preſbyterian church-govern- 
ment, upon which there happened great debates 
and ſeveral warm ſpeeches; and among the reſt one 
of fir Alexander Bruce, in which he had given 
vent to ſuch ſtinging reflections againſt rigid preſ- 
bytery as drew upon him the fevere cenfure of the 
houſe, which ended in his expulſion ; and, not- 
withſtanding all the oppoſition thoſe of the epiſ- 
copal communion could make, the act paſſed; 
and the parliament tranſmitted an anſwer to the 
queen's letter, wherein, after expatiating on the 
bleſſings for which they were indebted to the late 
king, by the preſervation and ſettlement of their 
religion, laws, and liberties, they lamented their 
misfortune of being deprived of her majeſty's royal 
preſence, who had ſhewn herſelf diſpoſed to adopt 
the gracious reſolutions of their late ſovereign 1n 
regard to them, and particularly the preſbyterian 
government as then eſtabliſhed. That the growing 
power and unbounded ambition of the French king; 
and his owning the pretended prince of Wales as 
king, having engaged her majeſty in a juſt and 
_ neceſſary war, they promiſed to raiſe ſupplies for 

the defence of their kingdom; and her; 
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| 


ing with him in the houſe, his commiſſion to be her 
majeſty's high-commiſſioner was read, and after- 
wards a letter from her majeſty to the parhamenr, 
wherein ſhe told them, that it would have been a 


met them in perſon; but the multiplicity of 
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that the groundleſs ſeceſſion of ſome members 
ſhould increaſe and ſtrengthen their care arid zeal 
for her majeſty's ſervice, and what ſhe had recom- 
' mended to them: and as the union of the king- 
doms had been fo long deſired by all good men, 
they were reſolved to make ſuch a ſuitable return 
to the advances already made by the patliament of 
England, as might beſt contribute to accompliſh 
this great deſign. | | 

In the mean time, however, the duke of Ha- 
milton and his party had prepared an addreſs x0 the 
queen, to juſtify their withdrawing — ä 
ſhewing, that, by the conſtitution of Scotland, 
the convention or parliament was diſſolved by the 
death of the late king. This addreſs they ſent 
up to London by the lord Blantyre; but her majeſty 
refuſed to receive it, and adhered to the parliament; 
to which ſhe ſent the following Letter: 


Anne R. 
« My lords and gentlemen, | 
« Being informed, that at your firſt meeting; 
by virtue and warrant of the ſeventeenth act of 
the ſixth ſeſſion of this parliament, and of our pro- 
clamation of adjournment agreeable thereto, ſe- 
veral members of parliament, after prayers ſaid, 
and declining to wait the reading of our com- 
miſſion granted to James, duke of Queenſberry, 
repreſenting our royal perſon in this meeting of 
parliament, did preſume to declare openly, that 
they did not conceive themfelves warranted to 
meet and act in this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 
and therefore diſſented from any thing that ſhould 
be done or acted therein, and thereupbn did take in- 
ſtruments, and withdrew and removed from theit 
attendance ; we have thought fit to ſignify to you 
our juſt reſentment of that irregular and unuſual 
proceeding, and our reſolution to own and maintain 
this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, and the dignity 
and authority of the ſame, and of our high-com- 
miſſioner thereto, againſt all oppofers : and this 
we thought fit to declare for your better encou- 
ragement, that you may proceed vigorouſly in 
your work, for the defence of the true proteftanc 
religion, and the maintaining the poſſeſſion of the 
crown, and for the preſerving and fecuring of the 
peace and ſafety of L kingdom. And ſo we bid 
you heartily farewell. ne + 
Given at our court at St. James's, the ſeven- 
teenth day of June, 1702, and of our reign 
in the firſt year.” | 


On the twenty-fifth of June, the high-com- 
' miſfioner gave the royal aſſent to an act for enabling 
her Age to appoint commiſſioners for treatifig 
of an union between the two kingdoms ; after 
which it was propoſed to ſettſe rhe ſucceſſion of 
the Scottiſh crown in the houſe of Hanover, as had 
deen done in England ; bur there appearing à m- 
jority againſt ſertling the ſucceſſion at this time, 
and the debates running very high, the lord-coth- 
miſſioner thought fit ro adjourn them on the 
thirtieth of June, Having firſt commended their 
_—— and chearfulneſs in recognizing ker 
"majeſty, ſecuring the proteſtant religion and BR 
terian church-government, and diſpatching t 


other acts for her majeſty's fervice. 
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Soon after, the queen, in conſequence of the 

power given her by the acts of parliament of both 
— nt appointed commiſſioners for treating 
of an union between England and Scotland. 


The commiſſioners for England were, 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

Lord keeper Wright, 

The earl of Pembroke, 

The marquis of Normanby, 

The duke of Devonſhire, 

The duke of Somerlet, 
The earl of Jerſey, 

The earl of Burlington, 
The earl of Nottingham, 
The earl of Rocheſter, 
The earl of Marlborough, 

The earl of Scarborough, 
The biſhop of London, 
Sir Charles Hedges, 

The chief juſtice Holt, 
The chief juſtice Trevor, 
Sir Fohn Leveſon Gower, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Sir John Cook, L L. D. 
Robert Harley, 

Charles Godolphin, 
Samuel Clarke, 

Stephen Waller, LL. D. 


The commiſſioners of Scotland were, 


The duke of Queenſberry, 
The duke of Argyle, 
The marquis of Annandale, 
The marquis of Lothian, 
The earl of Seafield, 
The earl of Hyndford, 
The earl of Leven, 
The viſcount Tarbat, 
The viſcount Stair, 
The lord Galloway, 
| The lord Boyle, 
Sir James Stuart, 
Sir George Maxwell, 
Sir James Smollet, 
Sir Alexander Douglas, 
Sir David Dalrymple, 
Sir Patrick Johnftown, 
Mr. Montgomery, 
Mr. Scrimſer, RE, 


The provoſt of Aberdeen. 


— —ñ᷑— 


Dr. Davenant was appointed ſecretary to the 
"Engliſh commiſſioners, and Robert Pringle to thoſe 
for Scotland. | 
On the tweaty-ſecond of October, the com- 
miſſioners met, for the firſt time, at the Cockpit, 
_ where, after both commiſſions had been read, the 
lord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the 
ſubject, and was anſwered by the duke of Queenſ- 
berry. On the thirtieth of the next month they 
adjuſted the preliminaries, which imported. that 
nothing agreed on among themſelves ſhould be 
binding, unleſs it be ratified by her majeſty and 
the reipeCtive parliament of both nations; and 
that, unleſs all the heads propoſed for the treaty 
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were agreed to, no particular thing agreed ſhall be 
binding.” The lord-keeper then propoſed on the 
part of England, That the two kingdoms ſhould 
be inſeparably united in one monarchy, under her 
majeſty, her heirs and ſucceſſors; and under the 
ſame limitations as provided by the act of ſettle- 
ment.” This propoſal] met with the ready ac- 
quieſcence of the Scots. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry then propoſed, <©* That both nations ſhould 
be united under one monarc hy and one parliament, 
with a mutual communication of trade and pri- 
vileges.” In the mean time the queen, willing to 
quicken their deliberations, came to the aſſembly, 
and made them a ſpeech, wherein ſhe ſaid, ©* ſhe 
was ſo fully perſuaded that a union of the two 
kingdoms would prove the happinels of both, 
and render this iſland more formidable than ever, 
that ſhe wiſhed the treaty might be brought to a 
ſpeedy concluſion.” Some days after, the Scots 
gave in ſix propoſals; but they were ſo extravagant, 
eſpecially one, by which they demanded the pre- 
ſervation of the rights and privileges of their com- 
pany trading to Africa and the Indies, that the 

ngliſh commiſſioners could not comply with them, 
and nothing more was done upon this commiſſion, 
which was annulled by the new Scottiſh parliament 
called by the queen. The tranquility of ircland 
ſuffered no interruption at this time. The earl of 
Rocheſter, who, though lord-lieutenant of that 
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| kingdom, continued to reſide wholly in England, 


committed the government of it to lords-jultices : 
the earl of Mount Alexander, major-general Erle, 
and Thomas Knightley, eſq. were appointed lords- 
Juſtices in the room of the archbiſhop of Dublin 
and the earl of Drogheda. | 

We are now entering upon a war, the moſt 
glorious to England and her allies, if we conſider 
her almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſes for the ſeveral 
years it laſted, that ever was known. The em- 
peror and the States-general publiſhed their re- 
ſpective declarations of war againſt France and 
Spain much about the ſame time that queen Anne 
iſſued her's. The emperor's declaration turned 


_ | chiefly upon the flagrant injury which had been 


done to the Auſtrian family by the French king's 
accepting the will made by the late king of Spain, 
Charles II. in favour of his grand-ſon the duke of 
Anjou. That of the States ſet fort in ſubſtance, 
„That Lewis had long ſince caſt his eyes upon 
their provinces; that he had twice attacked their 
republic (namely, in the years 1672 and 1688) by a 
moſt unjuſt war, in order to make his way to 
univerſal monarchy : that ſo far was he from de- 
ſigning to obſerve the treaty of Ry{wick, that he 
thereby ſolely aimed at lulling the allies aſleep, 
by making them lay down their arms, and par- 
ticularly by ruining the commerce of the Dutch, to 
enervate them, ſince that treaty was ſcarcely rati- 
fied before he began maniſeſtly to encroach on 
their trade, which is the great ſinew of their (tate, 
by openly refuſing the tariff promiſed by that 
treaty Þ. | | | 
The French king affected to be greatly incenſed 
at theſe declarations, eſpecially that of the States, 
of whom he ſpoke in the moſt contempruous 
terms; but, notwithſtanding all his vapouring, he was 
not ready to publiſh his declaration of war till the 
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beginning of July, when it came forth to the fol- 
lowing effect: 
iy the King. 7 
Although the treaty concluded at Ryſwick, at a 
time when the king, by the ſuperiority of his 
forces, was in a condition to have given laws to 
the neighbouring princes, that were jealous of his 
power, was a certain proof of the ſincere delire 
that his majeſty had always to give peace to his 
ſubjects, and to reſtore peace to Europe; his 
majeſty nevertheleſs finds that the emperor, with- 
out any lawful right tothe Spaniſh monarchy, hath 
put himlelt in a condition, by the augmentation 
of his trovps, by treaties and alliances with ſeveral 
princes, and particularly with England and the 
States-general of the United Provinces, to trouble 
the repoſe of Europe by a new war, as unjuſt as 
it is ill-grounded. They have begun hoſtilities on all 
ſides, againſt and contrary to the treaties ſo 
ſolemnly ſwora to. All Europe 1s witneſs of his 
majeſty's moderation; he hath ſeen places attacked, 
advantageous poſts ſeized, convoys ſtopped, and 
' priſoners taken, before any declaration of war, and 
at a time when his majeſty was endeavouring, by 
his ambaſſadors and envoys, to preſerve the peace. 
All theſe ſteps being ſo contrary to ſincere dealing, 
and their own intereſts, and the manifeſtos and de- 
clarations of war of the r England, and 
the States-general, having been publiſhed, his 
majeſty finds himſelf under an indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity (in order to preſerve his own and the king 
his grand-ſon's dominions) to arm on his ſide, and 
to make levies ſufficient to oppoſe the under- 
takings of the common enemies; and for that end 
his majeſty is reſolved to employ all his forces, by 
ſea and land, and (by the help of divine pro- 
tection, which he implores on the juſtneſs of his 
cauſe) to declare war againſt the emperor, England, 
the States-general of the United Provinces, and 
the princes their allies: his majeſty orders all his 
ſubjects, vaſſals, and ſervants, to cruize upon the 
ſubjects of the emperor, England, and Holland,“ 
&c. &c. ä 


In the mean time, Lewis obſerving what a for- 
midable confederacy was forming againſt him, 
left no ſtone unturned to draw over the German 
princes to his intereſt, and did not only ſuceeed in 
his attempts upon the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, but prevailed alſo with the two dukes of 
Woltenbuttle, Rodolphus and Anthony, to raiſe 
forces in the empire in his favour : whereupon 
the old duke of Zell, by the emperor's direction, 
made an incurſion into their country, in order to 
compel them by force of arms to abandon the in- 
rela of the common enemy. This ſucceeded ſo 
well, that, after the duke'of Zell had made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong holds in the ſaid prin- 
cipality, he blocked up Wolfenbuttle itſelf “. 
The two brothers, Rodolphus and Anthony, then 
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held the regency together: Anthony, whether out 
of generoſity, not to forſake his friend and ally, 
who had ſo well paid him, and from whom, per- 
haps, he expected greater advantages, or out of 
obſtinacy, ſhewed no inclination to quit the French 
intereſt; and though the duke of Holſtein-Ploen 
uſcd all his endeavours to perſuade him to under- 
ſtand his own good, he could never bring him to 
hearken to reaſon. But Rodolphus, either terrified 
by the impending danger, or deſirous to have the 
regency to himſelf, began to incline to a com- 
poſition : accordingly, a negociation was ſet on 
foot, which ended in an agreement between the 
duke of Zell and the elector of Hanover, his 
nephew, and Rodolphus Auguſtus of Wolfen- 
buttle, to this effect: That duke Anthony Ulric 


| ſhould be excluded from the regency ; that Ro- 


dolphus ſhould take the government into his own 
hands, and quit all his engagements with France : 
on the other fide, that the elector of Hanover and 
the duke of Zell ſhould rake into their ſervice a 
thouſand -horſe, and two thouſand four hundred 
foot, of the troops of Wolfenbuttle, which had 
been raiſed with French money, and withdraw 
their own forces out of the principality.” | 
The war was begun in the name of the elector 
Palatine, with the firge of Keyſerſwaert +, a ftrong 
town on the Rhine, which the elector of Cologne 
had put into the hands of the French. The place 
was inveſted, in the month of April, by the prince 
of Naſſau Saarburgh, mareſchal du camp to the 
emperor: under this officer the Dutch troops 
ſerved as auxiliaries, becauſe war had not vet been 
declared by the States- general; at the ſame time 
prince Lewis of Baden aſſembled an army upon 
the Upper Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Croon 
Weiſſemberg and Lauterburg, to cut off the com- 
munication between Landau and Straſburgh, and 
the country of Alſace. The badneſs of the weather 
and the overflowing of the Rhine retarded the be- 
fiegers ſo much, that Keyſerſwaert was not taken 
till the ſeventeenth of June; and marſhal Bouf- 
flers, who commanded. the French army under the 
duke of Burgundy, eldeft*grand-fon of France; 
was very near ſurprizing the city of Nimeguen, 
while the allies were engaged in the fiege: the 
earl of Athlone, who commanded a ſeparate army 
of the Dutch, arrived ſcarce an hour before the 
French, and poſted his army under the walls of 
Nimeguen, whereby he prevented the loſs of thit 
important place; for which he received the thanks 
of the States-general. Cochorn, with a detach- 
ment of ten thouſand men, broke into Flanders; 
forced and demoliſhed the French lines between 
the two forts of St. Donat and Iſabella, which the 
enemy had been for many months raifing; with 
great labour and expence, and laid the greateſt 
part of the Chatellany of Bruges under contribu- 
tion: but, vpon the approach of the marquis of 
Bedmar and count de la Motte, he was obliged to 
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A city of Brunſwick and Lower Saxony, in . | 
fituated on the river Ocker, the ancient refidence of the duke 
of Brunſwick Wolfenbutile, to whom it is ſubjeft. It is a 
Rrong place by art and na ure, has a ſtately palace finely, fur- 
niſhed, a noble library, and lies twelve miles ſouth of Brunſ- 
wick, latitude fiſty-two degrees rwenty-fix minutes north, 
longitude ten degrees forty-onE minutes eaſt. r 

I Keyſerſwaert is a town below Duſſeldorp, 6n the Rhine; 
mean, but well fortified, and did belong to the, elector of 


Cologne. It had a broad ditch, very regular fortifications, and 
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high walls faced with brick; as alſo the couhterſcarp, which 

was iti a very good condition, It is feated on the north fide of 

the Rhine, fix German miles between Cologne to the north- 

weſt, and the ſame diſtance from Gulic (or Juliers) to the 

north. The French poſſeſſed themſelves of it, for cardinal 

Furſterhburgh, iti 1688 ; but the late electot of Brandenburgh. 
retook it in the year 1689, and delivered it to the elector of 
Cologne, who in 1701 received a French gariifon into it, 

which continued - there till it was taken by the atmy of the 

allies, It is now ſubject to the duke of Neuburg. ching. 
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retire under the walls of Sluys“; and, to prevent 


their taking fort St. George, hz laid the country 
under water. | 
The unſucceſsful attempt upon Nimeguen, and 
the reduction of Keyſerſwaert, were not the only 
mort:fications which the French ſuffered; for their 
army in Ger nany being weak, and drawing to- 
gether but ſlouly, under the command of marſhal 
de Catinat, prince Lewis of Baden {cized this ad- 
vantage, and laid ſiege to Landau , on the ſixth of 
une; but the place being ſtrong, and defended 
y a numerous garriſon. held out till the beginning 
of September, When prince Lewis informed the 
king of the Romans that the town was upon the 
point of ſurrendering, who came unto the Imperial 
army, and was preſent when the garriſon beat a 
parley, on the tenth of September, and conſe- 
quently had the honour of that conqueſt F. ; 
1 he States-general had now completed their 
levies, and waited only for the Engliſh to begin 
jointly with them the operations of the campaign 
in Flanders, while the combined ſquadrons of both 
nations prepared to carry terror and deſtruction on 
the coaſt of France and Spain. With this view 
they ſent to preſs the coming over of the carl of 
Marlborough, to take upon him the ſupreme com- 
mand of the allied army. It is ſaid, that the 
queen was at firſt deſirous, out of her affection to 
her conſort, the prince of Denmark, to inveſt him 
with that high character, and had actually propoſed 
this meaſure to the Stazes-general ; which, how- 
ever, was not received in the manner ſhe wiſhed 
and expected. Thoſe people thought that a war of 
ſuch importance as that which they were going to 
enter upon, required a general to gonduct it, who 
poſſeſſed the confidence of both nations, and had 
already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a military capacity; 
now this advantage was wantiiog in the prince of 
Denmark, while the cal of Marlborough paſſeſſrd 
it in an eminent degree: the queen, therefore, very 
prudently gave up this point to her allies, and, to 
make the prince ſome amends for his diſappoint- 
ment, had created him (as we have ſeen) lord 
high- admiral of England, one of the moſt ho- 
nourable and lucrative poſts in the ſtate; and the 
earl of Marlborough was confirmed in the ſupreme 
command of the Britiſh forces in Germany, to 
which he had been appointed by the late king. 
Accordingly, on the twelfth of May, his lordſhip 
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mand. The earl of Achlone, who enjoyed the 
rank of veldt (vr field) marſhal, was requeſted by 
ſome of the Dutch officers to inſiſt upon an equal 
command with the Engliſh general; but the States 
obliged him to yield that point in favour of Marl- 
borough, whom they declared generaliſſimo of all 
their forces. As this nobleman became afterwards 
the greateſt general of the age, it will not be im- 
proper to give a brief account of his life and cha- 
racter. . 

John Churchill, earl (afterwards duke) of Marl- 
borough, was fecond ſon of fir Winſton Churchill, of 
Worron Bafſer, in Wiltſhire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of ſir John Drake, of Aſhe, in Devon- 
ſhire, at which place he was born, on the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1650 f. He was brought young 
to court, and made a page of honour to the duke 
of York, who, upon his difcovering a natural in- 
clination to a military life, procured him, at the 
age of fixteen, an enſign's commiffion in the guards. 

e afterwards went to ſerve in the French armies 
abroad, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a par- 
ticukr manner; and, upon his return to England, 
the fame of ts bravery, and his ſiſter's intereſt ij, 
raiſed him to be a ſieutenant- colonel, gentleman 
of the bed-chamber and maſter of the robes to the 
duke of York, whom he attended in his retirement 
to Bruſſels, and afterwards to Scotland. In 168r, 
he married Sarah, daughter and co heireſs of Rich- 
ard Jennings, of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire, who 
was then in great favour with the princeſs Anne, the 
duke of York's ſecond daughter. Upon the doke's 
return from Scotland, colonel Churchill was created 
baron Churchill, of Aymouth, in Scotland, and ap- 

inted captain of the third troop of horſe · guards. 

hen the duke of York came to the crown, lord 
Churchill was made heutenant-gereral, and ſent 
ambaſſador to the court of France, to notify that 
prince's acceſſion to the throne. In 1685, he was 
created an Engliſh peer, by the title of baron 
Churchill, of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire. We 
have taken notice of the part he ated at the Re- 
volution, when he left his old mafter and bene- 
factor, and went over to the prince of Orange, 
who, as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, created 
him earl of Marlborough. The new earl com- 
manded the Engliſh forces that ſerved, in the 
year 1689, in Flanders, under prince Waldeck; 
and next year he reduced the city of Cork and 


ſet out for Holland, in order to aſſume the com- 
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town of Kingſale for king William. In the year 
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„ Sluys, 2 large 
Netherlands, dad ore of the five ſea - ports of Flanders, ſituated 
on à ſmall arm of the fea which parts it from the iſland of 
Cadſand. It is very ſtrong, and even thought egnable 
becauſe of its ſluices, It hes ten miles north- \ Bruges, 
latitude fifty-one degrees tweaty-one minutes north, longitude 
three degrees twenty-one minutes eaſt. Buſching. 

*.- + Landau is a litile but ſtrong city of Germany, in the 
Lower Alſatia, upon the confines of the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
once 28 but yielded to the French by the treat of Mus- 
ſter. This town was the great magazine where the French, 
after they bad moſt of the towns of the Palatinate 
in 1688, lard op the booty, all which was burnt by an acci-, 
dental fire in May, 1689. It was now taken from the French 
by the Germans, but they retock it in 1703, as will be ſeen in 
_ "the hiſtory of the next campaign. In 1704, the Imperialiſts 
reduced it again, after the battle of Blenheim. Ir ſtands on the 
Queich, eight miles ſouth of Neuſtadt, and fixteen ſouth · weſt of 
t Broderick. Burnet. ; . | 
His origin is traced up to Roger de Courci), a youn 
Sratich of the illuftrious houk of Leon, in France, 5 
ing William the Conqueror into England, received for his ſer - 
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town of Dutch Brabant, in the 


of Berwick, and Hen 
| prior; and two daug 


| vices 8 comderable eflate in land ; was grandfather to fir Bar- 
tholomew de Courci), by corruption called Currichel, and fo 
Charchill, who beld the caſtle of Briſtol for king Stephen; 
and whole deſcendant, Otho de Churchill, was the founder of 
a fl ing family in Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Wilt- 
ſhire, Of this la& county, and of the town of Wotton Baſſet, 
was Winſton Churchill, eſq. who having bad a liberal educa- 
tion at St. John's college, Oxford, aſſerted and ſuffered for the 
cauſe of king Charles I. but upon the Reſtoration was choſen 
member of parliament for Weymouth, admitted fellow of the 
Royal Society, ſoon after knighted and appointed commiſſioner 
of the claims in Ireland, where he to retrieve his broken 
fortune ; and afterwards, by the favour of the duke of York, 
made one of the clerk comptrollers of -cloth to the 
king, Pegrage of England, Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
I Miſs Arabella Churchill. She was maid of honour to t 
ducheſs of York, and afterwards favourite miſtreſs to king 
| James II. by whom ſhe had two ſons, James Fitz-James duke 
Fitz-James, commonly called the grand 
She was afterwards married to co- 
onel Godfrey, and by him had two daughters, Charlotta, 
wife of Hugh Boſcawen, viſcount Falmouth ; and Elizabeth, 


wife of Edward Dunch, eſq. 
4. 1692, 
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1692, he was ſuddenly removed from all his em- | for riches, and intoxicated with the great reputa- 
ployments, for reaſons which have been already | tion and credit he had acquired by his unparalleled . 
related under that year, and continued out of ſucceſſes *, he endeavoured to perpetuate to him- 
favour till 1698, when he was appointed governor ſelf the ſupreme command, by perpetuating the 
to the duke of Gloceſter. In 4701, the laſt of | war, forgetting what he owed to his royal miſtreis 
king William's reign, he was declared commander and benefactreſs; by which he loft her frieadſbip, 
in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and am- and with it all the high offices he occupied. In a 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the | word, the duke of Marlborough was a compound 
negotiations at the Hague, in which employments | of many vices and many virtues ; but, as lord Bo- 
he was continued by queen Anne 4. lingbroke obſerves, the latter were fo great, that 
The earl of Marlborough, ſays a late hiſtorian | they made thoſe who knew him forget his failings. 
in his Life of Queen Anne, was by nature defign- | Such was the perſon the allies caſt their eyes 
ed for a FavouR1ITz, by fortune and perſonal me- upon to command their armies, and check the 
rit raiſed to be a GzNneRAL, and by his own obler- | conqueſts of the French arms, nor could they at 
vation and long experience of court · intrigues, that ame have made a more happy choice. Mart- 
made a STATESMAN. His perſon was lofty and | borough was not one of thoſe generals who tamely 
well made; his features manly, yet beautiful; his | receives from z firſt miniſter the plan of a cam- 
looks gracious and open; his mien great; his parts | paign, and after having executed his orders, and 
quick; his memory faichful and exact; his pene- | put his troops into winter-quarters, returns back 
tration deep; his judgment ſolid; his courage un- 10 ſollicit a renewal of his command. This gene- 
daunted. | 7 | ral, on the contrary, governed his ſovereign, as 
Although Marlborough had not yet ſhone at the || well from the neceſſity the had for his ſervices, as 
head of armies, yet he had one Gong iſhed bin- by the great influence his wife poſſeſſed over her 
ſelf in the ſeveral actions in which he had been en- | affeftiuns f. He managed the parliament as he 
aged, or had borne a ſhare ia the command, that | pleaſed, by his own great credit with the nation, 
fe was thought the moſt proper perſon to fall the | and the iatereſt of Godolphin the high-treaſurer, 
place of king William. Trained up to arms in | whoſe ſon had marricd one of his daughters. Thus, 
the military ſchool of the great Turenne, he | maſter of the court, the parliament, the army, and 
had more than once received the approbation and | the treaſury, with more power in, the kingdom 
thanks of that conſummate mafter in the art of | than ever king William poſſeſſed, whom he equal- 
war for his gallant behaviour; and bis after- con- led as a politician, and excelled as a general, he 
duct ſhewed how well he had profited by his leſ- | did greater things than the allies had preſumed to 
ſons. Equally {killed in the intrigues of the ca- from him. 
binet and of the field, he poſſeſſed the happy art Jis firſt actions this campaign gained him uni- 
of gaining upon the minds of all thoſe he dealt verſal admiration, and were a plraſing earneſt of 
with : — — with an exquiſite diſcerameat, he his future good fortune. Having r ed all 
* diſcovered a lucky moment the. inſtant it preſent- | things with the deputies of the States, he left the 
cd itſelf; and failed not to avail himſelf of it with | Hague on the thirtieth of June, and repair- 
ſucceſs, both in negotiating and fighting: as a | ed to che army, which was now encamped under 
ſoldier, he was a man of nice honour, pur the command of che earl of Athlone, in the neigh- 
vigilant, and indefatigable : as a it he | bourhood of Nimeguen, and which, after calling 
managed variety of buſineſs, either ſingle or in| in the detached parties, he found to. amount to 
concert with the prime miniſter, with great eaſe, | about ſixty thouſand men. As with this force he 
dexterity, and ſufficiency, As he perfectly well | was ſuperior to the French under the duke of Bur · 
underſtood the intereſts of the powers he ſerved, | gundy and matſhal Boufflers, the earl of Marlbo- 
and feldom failed to penetrate into the deſigns of | rough paſſed the Maeſe on the ſixteenth of July, 
the enemy; and as he in a particular manner en- | and made ſeveral attempts to bring the enemy to 
joyed the confidence of the troops he headed, he | an engagement; but rather than expoſe themſelves 
could always avert impending dangers by his pru- | to the hazard of a battle, they choſe to abandon 
dence and foreſight, or combat and overcome | the Spaniſh Guelderland, and leave ic entirely to 
them by preſence of mind and courage. Theſe | the diſcretion of the allies. Thus · the Dutch, who 
eminent qualities procured him the eſteem and ad- were ſo lately in the deepeſt conſteraation upon 
miration of the allies, and even of the enemy, as | the retreat of their army under the cannon of 
well as of his own countrymen, till carried away | Ni n, before the tarl of Matlborough's ar- 
by an unbounded ambition, and an inſatiable thirſt rival, had now the pleaſure to ſee the French fly 


t Barnet. Boyer. Tindal. Collins's Peerage. | the had an aſcendant over the mind of Anne in thing, 
It is ſaid of the duke of Martboroagh, * That he never | who ſeemed to think and act only in conformity to her — 
ſat down before a town which he did not take, nor ever fought | dant's ſentiments. Lady Churchill, — 4 ducheſs of 
a battle which he did not win.” | I Marlborough, was a woman of very contracted knowlege, but 
+ The beginning of this lady's favour with her royal miſtreſs | of a clear appreheniion, and a true judgment; a warm and 
had a much earlier date than entrance into her ſervice ; | hearty friend ; violent and ſudden in her reſolutions, and ims. 


= 


they had uſed to play together when children, and the prin. | petuous in her way of ſpeaking. She has been charged, and 
ceſs Anne even then — 2 particular fondneſꝭ for het : as — without ſome beth bona of reaſon, of growing proud — 
they grew up this attachment became Rill fronger ; and ſo de- | inſolent on her favour, and with keeping the queen in a kind 
firous was the of having ber always near her, that upon her | of ſubjection to her will. Nevertheleſs, it does not appear that 
own _— with the prince of Denmark, in 1683, lady ſhe had ever recourſe to the common arts of a court to main» 
Churchill (for ſhe was then married) was, at the princeſs s tain her credit with her miſtreſs, for ſhe did not beſet or fatter 
own made one of the ladies of the bedchamber, and | her. The queen, on ber acceffion to the throne, appointed 
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in their turns; and thus were the United Provinces 
preſerved by the earl's prudence and vigilance, 
whilit the duke of Burgundy, who came to the 
army to be raught how to fight, returned home, 
having learned nothing but how to avoid an en- 
gagement; and the French king was fo diffatisfied 
wich the conduct of marſhal Boufflers, that he never 
after repoſed any confidence in him. - 
The earl of Marlborough not being able to 
bring the French to an engagement, the deputies 
of the States in the army repreſented to him, that 
it would be much to the advantage of Holland to 
diſpoſſeſs the enemy of the places they held in the 
Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby the navigation of 
the Maeſe would be opened; and accordingly pre- 
parations were made for the ſiege of Venlo, which 
was inveſted on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. On 
the ſeventh of September the trenches were open- 
ed, and on the twenry-fifth of the ſame month the 
town ſurrendered. I ſhall not take upon me to 
give a diary of every ſiege during this long war; 
but there are ſome heroic actions which hiſtory 
'ought not to paſs by unnoticed: ſuch was that per-, 
formed by the lord Cutts before this place. On 
the eighteenth of September his lordſhip was com- 
manded to attack Fort St. Michael, between the 
baſtion that is next the plain and the ravelin that 
lies on the north fide of it, having under his com- 
mand brigadier-general Hamilton, with the royal 
regiment of Ireland, and general Hukelem's regi- 
ment, one hundred and ſeventy-two grenadiers, 
and one hundred fuſileers, moſtly Engliſh, under 
a lieutenant-colonel ; and alſo three hundred work- 
men, with a competent number of engineers under 
colonel Blood. His lordſhip's orders were to make 
a lodgment from the point of the ravelin to the 
baſtion, leaving him at liberty to proceed farther 
if he found it practicable: and at the ſame time 
the prince of Anhalr, with the ſame number of 
troops, was to make an attack between the baſtion 
and the ravelin on the north ſide, with the like 
diſcretionary orders. The ſignals for both attacks, 
which was to be the blowing up a ton of powder, 
and the diſcharge of all the batteries of the beſiegers, 
was accordingly made a little before ſix in the 
evening. | | 
The attack was made with inexpreſſible vigour ; 
the grenadiers cleared the covered-way of the ene- 
my, and being ſuſtained by freſh numbers, attack- 
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made a great fire upon the Engliſh from the ram- 
part of the fort; whereupon his lordſhip ſent or- 
ders to the officers that were at the head of the 
grenadiers to throw in their granadoes, and at- 
tack the fort ſword in hand, if it were poſſible to 
find a paſfage, which they did, by charging and 
following the enemy ſo cloſe, that they ad not 
time to break the bridge, though it was hotly diſ- 
puted by fire and puſh of pike, and eſpecially by 
the enemy's grenadiers : but the bravery of the 
Engliſh grenadiers, encouraged by the example of 
their own and ſome other officers of diſtinction, was 
inexpreſſible: ſome of them attacked the bridge, 
and ſome clambered up the ramparts, after hav- 
ing thrown in their granadoes, and forced their way 
into the fort. The enemy, however, continued 
to defend themſelves, till the Engliſh poured in 
fo faſt upon them, that they were no longer able 
to reſiſt, which as ſoon as lord Cutts perceived, he 
checked the fury of the ſoldiers, and put a ſtop 
to the ſlaughter. The Engliſh took above two 
hundred priſoners, whereot thirty were officers, 
with a brigadier-general, and the governor: but 
all the reſt that were in the fort, to the number of 
fix hundred, were killed or drowned endeavouring 
to eſeape, except twelve who lackily paſſed the 
Maeſe in ſmall- boats. On the twenty. fifth the 
town of Venlo beat a parley, and the garriſon ſur- 
rendering upon honourable terms, were conducted 
to Antwerp. While this ſiege was carrying on, 
the earl of Marlborough detached general Schultz, 
with a body of troops, to attack the town and 
caſtle of Wertz, which were both furrendered after 
a ſlight reſiſtancte. ; ; e 
In the month of October the general inveſted 
Ruremonde, which he took after a very obſtihate 
defence, together with Stevenſwaert, both ſituated 
on the Maeſe. The army then marched towards 
Liege ®, and upon its approach mareſchal Boufflers 
(to whom the duke of Burgundy had now left the 
command of the French army) thought fic to re- 
treat from thence to Tongeren, on the river 
Jecker; after which he went towards Brabant, to 
defend ſuch places as at that time were not intend- 
an | 
When our army came before Liege, they found 
the city abandoned, whereupon the earl took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; but the citadel, and another ſtrong 
fort called the Chartreuſe of Liege, held out ſl 


ed the ravelin ſword in hand, encouraging and aſ- the end of October. The citadel of Liege, in 
fiſting one another upon the aſſuranee of being ſe- which were eight French battalions, was taken by 


conded, which lord Cutts perceiving, he marched 
with all his forces, engaged the enemy, and was 


ſtorm the 'twenty-third; of which the earl of Marl- 
borough tranſmitted to our court the following ac- 


ſoon maſter of the ravelin. The French then 


count: all things being prepared, and the ſignal given, 


— 


+ Liege is Te- wealthy city, in the biſhopric of the 
ſame name, in Germany, fituated on the Maeſe, fourteen miles 
ſooth of Maeſtricht, and twenty-eight north-eaſt of Namur. It 
is about four miles in circuit; two branches of the Maeſe, 
with other rivulets or canals, run threugh many of the ſtreets, | 
forming little iſlands. It exceeds all the cities of Germany or 
France for fine churches and convents ; of the former are no | 
lefs than a hundred of all forts, with a very numerous body of 
ecclefiaſtics belonging to the churches and monaſteries. The 
city is ſo pleaſantly ſituated, and has ſuch rich endowments, 
that it is ſtiled the Paradiſe of the Clergy. Among other reli- 
gious foundations here is one of Englih nuns; and here is alſo | 
a famous univerſity. The fortifications are not conſiderable, 
being overlooked and commanded by the contiguous hills; but 
the cntadel is ſtrong, and capable of making a good defence. It 


inveſting it in 1705, were by the ſame general obliged to raiſe 
the fiege, upon his expeditious return from the Moſelle. The 
magiſtrates of Liege have ſometimes pretended that it is an im- 
perial city ; but they have been ſeverely handled for diſputing 
the authority of their cf. who is in effect abſolute ſove- 
reign both of the city and biſhopric : he is choſen by the ſixty 
major canons, who are — 5 of noble extraction. The 
biſhop of Liege is one of the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtical 
princes of the Germanic body, there being within his dioceſe 
fifty-two baronies, eighteen walled towns, and four hundred 
villages, all well peopled,- with a yearly revenue of three hun- 
dred thouſand dutats or nobles; and he can maintain a ſtand- 
ing body of eight thouſand troops, without oppreſſing his ſub- 
jects, the bulk of whom are Roman eatholics. Liege lies in 
latitude fifty degrees forty-fix minutes north; longitude five de- 


was taken this year by the earl of Marlborough; and the French 


grees twenty-eight minutes eaſt. Buſching. 
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dur troops were out of their trenches, and march- 


ed towards the enemy without firing a ſhot, and 
with an order and intrepidity hardly to be parallel- 


ed. They then attacked: the counterſcarp with | 


uch fury, that the enemy were conſtrained to 
. poſt: but our men, inſtead of lodg- 
ing therein, got into the covert-way, paſſed the 
mount, and aſcended the breach : whereupon the 
overnor, who did not look for ſo vigorous an at- 
tack, beat a parley : our troops, however, being 
already in the place, would not hearken to ir, and 
had cut the whole garriſon in pieces, if they had 
not thrown down their arms and called aloud for 
quarter, which was granted them, In this glo- 
rious action the hereditary prince of Caſſel ſignaliz- 
ed his courage: he went volunteer in the attack at 
the head of the grenadiers, and was the firſt man 
who mounted the breach, and with his own hands 
wreſted the colours from a French officer. Mr. 
Wentworth, brother to the lord Raby, alſo ſerved 
as a volunteer in this action, and had the glory of 
dying in the bed of honour. Monſieur Vivlane 
the governor and the duke of Charot were made 
priſoners. Three hundred thouſand florins 1n gold 
and ſilver were found in the citadel, beſides notes 
for about one million two hundred thouſand florins 
more, drawn upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege, 
who paid the money. The whole booty was ſo 
conſiderable, that. an Engliſh grenadier is ſaid to 
have gotten one thouſand louis d'ors for his own 
ſhare. Thus ended the campaign, equally to the 
advantage of the allies, and the honour of the earl 
of Marlborough, who had now eſtabliſhed his mi- 
litary character beyond all controverſy, and en- 
tirely ſecured the affection and confidence of the 
States. | 
On the third of November the confederate army 
being ſeparated, the earl of Martborough went to 
Maeſtricht; where he embarked that evening on 
the Maeſe for Holland, in company with Mynheer 
Gueldermanſel, one of the deputies of the States, 
and the baron d'Opdam, general of the Dutch 
horſe, taking with him twenty-five ſoldiers under 
the command of a lieutenant, by way of guard: 
next morning he was joined at Kuremonde by 
Mynheer Cochorn, a famous engineer in the ſer- 
vice of the States; and having dined with the 
prince of Holſtein-Beck, commander of that gar- 
riſon, continued his voyage, eſcorted by fifty troop- 
ers, who rode along: ſide of the river; but the 
boats being ſeparated in the night, a party of fifty- 
three men of the garriſon of Guelder (the only 
place the F rench now retained in that province) 
who lay ſkulking on the banks of the Maeſe, near 
three leagues on this ſide of Venlo, in wait of prey, 
obſerving the boat, ſeized the rope by which it 
was drawn * by ſurprize, and hauling it on ſhore, 
immediately made a diſcharge of their ſmall 
arms upon the boat wherein their Excellencies 
were, and then entering ſcized upon the boat; and 
having examined the ſeveral paſſports, without 
knowing my lord Marlborough, they afterwards 
ſearched the trunks and baggage, from whence 
they took what plate they could find, and made 


their Excellencies guard priſoners. About five in 
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the morning they retired with their booty, leav* 
ing the ear] and his companions to purſue their 
voyage. | 
The governor of Venlo hearing of this tranſac- 
tion, took it for granted that the earl of Marlbo- 
rough was made priſoner, and carried into Guel- 
der, whereupon he marched out with his whole 
garriſon to attack that place. The ſame account 
being carried to the Hague, filled all minds with 
the utmoſt conſternation : the ſtates forthwith aſ- 
ſembling, reſolved that all their forces ſhould 
march inſtantly, and threaten the garriſon with the 
utmoſt extremity, unleſs they would immediately 
releaſe the general : but before theſe orders could 
be diſpatched the earl arrived at the Hague, to 
the no ſmall joy of the people, and was compli- 
mented on his happy eſcape by the penſionar 
Heinſius, in the — of Ae 4. Fi | Y 
In the mean time the duke of Bavaria, who had 
hitherto profeſſed a neutrality, having declared for 
France, had ſurpriſed Ulm, an imperial city, and 
the capital of Suabia : whereupon the Imperial 
Diet aſſembled at Ratiſbon, and by a plurality of 
voices reſolved to declare war againſt the French 
king and the duke of Anjou (as they ftiled the 
new king of Spain) and they deſired his imperial 
majeſty to a& againſt the duke according to the 
conſtitution of the empire, and uſe his authority 
for recovering the city of Ulm, and to require the 
ſaid duke to abſtain from all attempts of the like 
nature for the future. Hereupon the duke (elec- 
tor) of Bavaria publiſhed a manifeſto, giving the 
circles of Suabia and Franconia to underſtand, that 
he expected they ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality 
in this war, which did not concern the empire in 
general, but only the houſe of Auſtria : but ſeveral 
diſpatches having been intercepted, by which it 
appeared that the Bavarians deſigned to penetrate 


into the territories of Briſgaw with ten thouſand 


men, and to have poſted themſelves upon the 
Rhine near Hunninguen, the princes of the em- 
pire were incenſed to ſuch a degree, that they for- 
bade the miniſters of the elector of Bavaria and Co- 
logne to appear any more in the general diet. 
The emperor uſed all means to reduce the elector 
of Bavaria to his duty ; but neither promiſes nor 
threats had any effect: for having made himſelf 
maſter of Ulm, he marched towards the foreſt- 
towns, with a deſign to join the French army: but 
not ſucceeding in that attempt, the Switzers hav- 
ing ſecured the paſſes, he was obliged to return 

to his own country; and the declaration of war by : 
the empire was publiſhed and notified to the car- 
dinal Lamberg, the emperor's commiſſioner at 


the diet, on the thirtieth of September, by the di- 


rection of the elector of Mentz, in the name of the 
diet. The reaſons aſſigned were, © That France 
had attacked the empire by invading in his own 
and the duke of Anjou's name, ſeveral fiefs of the 
empire in Italy, the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and 
the biſhopric of Liege; as alſo by diſturbing the 
trade on the Rhine, and committing ſeveral other 
hoſtilities, which rendered this a neceſſary defen- 
five war on the part of the empire . | 

In the mean time, prince Lewis of Baden being 
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„In moſt of the canals and rivers in the Low- Countries, 
boats are drawn by ropes fix:d to hoſes that are driven along- 
ſide of the river. 
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weakened by ſeveral detachments he had made to 
* the junction of the French and Bavarians, 
ad reduced his army to eight thouſand men; in 
which ſituation he was ſurprized and attacked by 
marſhal Villars on the 13th of October, near Fried- 
linguen “, where was fought a ſharp and doubtful 
battle, in which both ſides claimed the victory: 
Villars, becauſe he took Friedlinguen the next day; 
and the prince, becauſe he had gained his point 
in preventing the junction of the French and the 
Bavarians. | 
And now the empire having declared war againſt 
France, the diet came to a reſolution to maintain 
an army of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
but fell miſerably ſhort, as will be too evident in 
the enſuing hiſtory. 
The elector of Bavaria's declaring for France had 
ſo embarraſſed the emperor, that he was unable to 
ſend thoſe reinforcements into Italy which he had pro- 
miſed prince Eugene; and his army, the beſt by far 
the emperor had, was ſuffered to moulder away for 
want of recruits. The prince thus neglected, had 
the mortification to behold the duke of Vendome 
relieve Mantua, without being able to intercupt 
his operations; nay, he was himſelf obliged to relin- 
quiſh ſome other places he had taken : nor was 
this all; for Philip V. the new king of Spain, be- 
ing deſirous of finiſhing the Italian war in perſon, 
had ſet fail for Naples; and after ſome ſtay there 
Joined the duke of Vendome in Lombardy. How- 
ever, prince Eugene attacked their united forces, 
though forty thouſand ſtrong, on the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, and, according to the German account, 
obtained the victory, though the French gave out 
that their army gained the day, and ſung Te Deum 
for it as well as the Germans. It was certainly a 
very bloody battle, and both ſides had ſo much 
of it that they did not chuſe to renew the fight the 
next day. The French however made themſelves 
maſters of the town of Luzzara, and prince Eu- 
gene on his ſide maintained all the reſt of his poſts. 
There happened no farther action in Italy this 
campaign Þ. | 
I he north of Germany was now united in the 
intereſt of the confederates; and the princes would 
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iſh conqueror; ſo that although this war did not 
ſo immediately concern the confederacy as thode 
already mentioned, it had an ill effect by the 
Swedes and Saxons not ſending their quota of troops 
for ſervice. | 

Another war broke out this year in the Ceven- 
nes mountains of Languedoc, chiefly inhabited by 
French proteſtants, who being grievouſly oppreſſed 
by the government on the ſcore of their religion, 
had recourſe to arms, and defended themſelves for 
leveral years. This inſurrection was ſo far advan- 
tageous to the allies, that it obliged the French 
king to keep ten or twelve thouſand men in that 
province to obſerve their motions. It remains to 
obſerve, that towards the latter end of October 
count Tallard and the marquis de Lomarie, with 
a body of eighteen thouſand men, reduced Triers { 
and Traerbach &, while the prince of Heſſe-Caſlel, 
with a detachment from the allied army at Liege, 
retook from the French Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and 
Andernach, towns on the Rhine. 

While theſe things were tranſacting on the con- 
tinent, the allies were not wanting in a proper at- 
tention to their naval preparations. The late 
King, a little before his death, had formed a de- 
ſign to reduce Cadiz; and this ſcheme was now 
propoſed to be reſumed, as the moſt likely means, 
if it ſucceeded, of putting an end to all the French 
deſigns, and obliging them to compromiſe matters 
to the ſatisfaction at leaſt of the maritime powers. 
The plan was certainly very well laid, and con- 
ducted with ſurpriſing ſecrecy; for though the pre- 
paring ſo great an armament could not be hid, yet 
the intent of it was ſo effectually concealed, that 
France, Spain, and Portugal too, then in alliance 
with France and Spain, Rad equal cauſe to be 
alarmed, which had conſequences very favourable 
to the grand alliance in thoſe countries, as will here- 
after more fully appear. 

After the queen's acceſſion, fir George Rooke 
was declared admiral of the fleet, and the duke of 
Ormond general of the land-forces to be employ- 
ed on this expedition; and the Dutch having join- 
ed our fleet with their ſquadron, which had alſo 
its quota of troops on board, the admiral hoiſted 


have been in a condition to aſſiſt them effectually, the Union flag on board the Royal Sovereign on 
had not the neighbourhood of the war in Poland the thirtieth of May; and on the firſt of June his 
determined them from parting from their forces. royal highneſs the prince of Denmark dined on 
England and the States- general in vain endeavour- board the admiral, and took a view of the fleet and 


ed this year to mediate a peace between the kings army, which was ſoon in a condition to fail. It 
conſiſted of fifty ſhips of the line, thirty Engliſh, 


of Sweden and of Poland. Charles XII. was now 


become enamoured of war, and his ambitious ſoul . 


was continually meditating freſh conqueſts. He 


threatened to invade Saxony through the domi- | 


nions of Pruſſia. Auguſtus retired to Cracow, 
while Charles penetrated to Warſaw, and even or- 
dered the cardinal primate to ſummon a diet for 
chuling a new king . The elector of Saxony 
was too hard preſſed by Charles to ſpare his full 
proportion of troops to the allies, and the king of 
Pruſſia was overawed by the vicinity of the Swed- 


* 


and twenty Dutch; the former commanded by ſir 
George Rooke, who had under him the admirals 
Fairborne, Hopſon, and Graydon ; the latter, by 
the vice-admirals Allemond, Callemburgh, Van- 
dergoes, Pieterſon, and Waſſenaer. The tranſ- 
ports had on board about fourteen thouſand land- 
forces ; the Engliſh headed by the generals Bella- 
ſis, O'Hara, and lord Portmore, the colonels Sey- 
mour, Hamilton, and Matthews ; and the Dutch 
commanded by baron Sparre and brigadier Pa- 


* A town of Suabia in Germany, five miles eaſt of the 
Rhine, and fix north of Baſil. Buſching. 

+ Voltaire. Broderick's Hiſt. of Europe. 

1 Voltaire's Life of Charles XII. vol. i. 

Y Triers, or rather Treves, is a city of the Lower Rhine in 
Germany, fituated on the Moſelle, being the capital of the 
electorate of the ſame name. It is equal to moſt towns in Eu- 
rope for antiquity, was once very conſiderable, but now nei- 
ther large nor populous ; has becn often taken, being indeed 


a place of no great ſtrength, and lies ſixty miles ſouth of Co- 
logne, and the ſame diſtance weſt of Mentz ; latitude forty- 
vine degrees fifty-eight minutes north ; longitude fix degrees 
ten minutes eaſt, Buſching. 

A ftrong and important town of Spanheim, in the palati- 
nate of the Rhine in Germany, ſituated on the Moſelle, twenty 
miles north-eaſt of Triers, ſubject to the eleQor-palatine; la- 
titude fifty degrees ten minutes north; longitude ſix degrees 
K— eaſt. Buſching. 
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palandt . The direction of the whole, as J 
have before obſerved, was committed to the duke 
of Ormond, who ated as commander in chief. 1855 
It was the firſt of July before the fleet ſer fail : 
on that day they put to ſea, and ſtanding to the 
weſtward, were joined off Plymouth by five other 
men of war; ſo that the whole fleet, including the 
tranſports, amounted to two hundred ſail. On the 
ſeventh the fleet meeting with contrary winds, were 
forced to bear away for Torbay, where they loſt 
their chief engineer colonel Brown, On the tenth 
of July they ſet fail again, and on the eighth of 
Auguſt they made the Rock of Liſbon; where- 
upon the admiral ſent the Kent and Pembroke in- 
to the harbour, and the prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt, 
and Mr. Methuen the envoy's fon, came into the 
fleet from Liſbon. They brought advice that there 
were in that harbour ſix French men of war and 
two gallies, and that the French commodore had 
deſired leave of the governor to ſearch her majeſty's 
ſhips the Adventure and Leoſtoff, that brought 
the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen thither ; but 
the governor anſwered, that the Engliſh were not 
their enemies, and they were obliged to protect 
them while they lay under their cannon, At the 
approach of the confederate fleet the Portugueſe 
fired their beacons to alarm the country, being un- 
der ſome apprehenſions. Their fears however were 
ſoon quieted; for on the eleventh of Auguſt a 
council of ſea and land officers was held on board 


the admiral, and the next day fir George Rooke 


ſteered away for Cadiz, where the whole fleet ar- 
rived about five in the afternoon, and caſt anchor 
in the bay of Bulls, about two leagues diſtance 
from the city. 

In order to furniſh the reader with a clearer idea 
of the operations of the fleet and army in this ex- 
pedition, I ſhall here ſubjoin a deſcription of the 
city and port of Cadiz, with its environs. | 

Cadiz is a famous trading city and ſea-port of 
Andaluſia, in Spain, on the north-weſt extremity 
of a long neck of land in an iſland extending 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, the weſt part of 
which is Cadiz, and the ſouth-eaſt the iſland of 
Leon, oppolite to Port St. Mary's, being joined 
to the main land, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow channel of the ſea, by the bridge Suaco ; 


both extremities of which are defended by redoubts 


and other works. This iſland, from fort St. Ca- 
therine's to the iſle St. Pedro, is five miles long, 
and from the ſouth point near the latter, to the 
north near Suaco bridge, two miles broad. The 
neck of land extending from this quadrangular 
iſland is at firſt very ſmall, afterwards it becomes 
broader, has ſeveral windings and angles, and 
terminates in two capes, the principal of which, 
namely that to the weſt, is called St. Sebaſtian's. 
The iſland on which Cadiz ſtands and the oppoſite 
ſhore form a bay twelve miles long, and about fix 
in breadth; but near the middle of the bay are 
two points of land, one on the continent and the 
other the iſland, five hundred fathoms aſunder, on 
which are the forts Puntal and Matagorda, com- 
manding the paſſage; and within the points is a 
large and very good harbour, which no enemy can 
enter till theſe forts are taken. This city contains 
about five thouſand houſes and fifty thouſand in- 
habitants; it is the center of all the American trade, 
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where the galleons take in their loadings, and re- 

turn with the treaſures and rich merchandize of 

Peru and Mexico. Cadiz, which is of a pretty 

large circuit, is ſurrounded with walls and irregular 

baicions, and moftly inacceſſible, by reaſon of a 

ſteep coaſt, rocks, and ſand- banks. 

An hour before day, on the thirteenthof Auguſt; 

the duke of Qrmond ſent fir Thomas Smith, 
quarter-maſter-general, with colonel Carls, chief 

engineer, and ſome other officers, to take a view 

of the back part of the iſland of Leon (on which 

Cadiz ſtands), next the ocean, and to found the 

ſhore, propoling to have landed on. that ſide: The 

admiral alſo ſent out to get intelligence, and having 

gained what information they could, a council of 
war, conſiſting of all the admirals and generals, 

was held the next day, being the fourteenth. In 

this council the duke of Ormond ſtrenuouſly in- 

ſiſted upon landing on the iſland (where, according 

to report, there were very convenient bays to 
make a deſcent), in order toa ſudden and vigorous 

attack of the town, where the conſternation was 

ſo great, that, in all probability, the enterprize 

would have ſucceeded ; but ſeveral of the council, 

eſpecially the ſea-officers, oppoſed the duke's mo- 

tion, upon information they had received, that the 

enemy had about four thouſand well-diſciplined 

foot in the town, and a thouſand horſe (veteran 

troops), beſides the militia that was aſſembled for 

the guard of the coaſt; and as the fleet could give 

no aſſiſtance to the land- forces after they were on 
ſhore, nor even ſupply them with proviſions, if it 

ſhould prove blowing wex her, the landing directly 

on the iſland of Leon was repreſented as an im- 

practicable attempt: it was therefore reſolved by the 
majority of the council, that the army ſhould firſt 
take the fort of St. Catherine and the town and port of 
St. Mary's, on the oppoſite ſhore of the continent, 

which would facilitate a nearer approach to Cadiz. 
This reſolution being agreed to, the ſame evening 
a boat was ſent to Cadiz from the admiral, with a 
flag of truce and ſome declarations; and the next 
day the duke of Ormond ſent a trumpet with a 
letter to the duke of Brancaccio, governor of fort 
St. Catherine's, ſummoning him to ſurrender, de- 
claring, that if he did not accept his terms, he 
ſhould be hanged; and none of his ſoldiers receive 
any quarter. To this the governor anſwered, with 
great ſpirit and juſtice, · That if he muſt be hanged, ir 
was all one to him whether by the duke of Ormond 
or the governor of Cadiz, and therefore deſired 
leave to ſend to him for his orders,“ which was re- 
fuſed 7. Theſe harſh meaſures, with the ſubſe- 
quent behaviour of the Engliſh troops, inſtead of 
drawing the Spaniards to declare for the houſe of 
Auſtria, rendered them averſe to it. 

On the fifteenth of Auguſt, the duke of Or- 
mond landed his forces in the Bay of Bulls, about a 
mile on the left of St. Catherine's fort, the cannon 
of which fired on his men, but with little execution. 
The firſt that landed were twelve hundred grena- 
diers, led by brigadier Palandt and the earl of 
Donnegal ; but the wind was ſo high, and the ſea 
beat on the ſhore with ſuch violence, that ſeyeral 
men were drowned, and the reft were obliged to 
wade up to their neck, which the enemy's horſe 
obſerving, came down, and furiouſly attacked the 


Engliſh ; but they were fo warmly received, that 
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they ſoon retired, leaving their general and ſeveral. 


of their companions dead upon the place, and a* 


Spaniſh captain and corner, with ſome others, were 
made priſoners. Our foot were all happily landed 
that day, and marched within two miles of Rota, 
lying all night upon their arms in the field. Early 
the next motning the duke of Ormond continued 
his march towards Rota, and was met near the 
town by the alcaide, or chief magiſtrate, with the 
principal inhabitants, who offered to put it into 
his hands; whereupon the duke took up his quar- 
ters in the caſtle of Rota, while the army encamped 
before the town. a ANTS; 

The duke now publiſhed a declaration, inviting 
the Spaniards to join the allies; and the prince of 
Heſſe. Darmſtadt alſo publiſhed one, in the em- 
peror's name, to the ſame purport, which he cauſed 
to be diſtributed in the neighbouring towns. The 
duke's declaration ſet forth, That the queen of 
Great Britain having been pleaſed to confer on his 
grace the command of her forces (in conjunction 
with thoſe of the States-general), for aſſerting the 
rights of the houſe of Auſtria, in purſuance of 
their treaties of alliance with the emperor, his grace 
judged it neceſſary, before he made uſe of force, 
to declare that he did not come thither to poſſeſs 
himſelf of any place in Spain in the name of her 
majeſty and the States general, or to introduce 
the calamities of war by way of conqueſt, but 
rather to defend the good and loyal ſubjects 
of the ſaid monarchy, and free them from the 
inſupportable ſlavery of France, to whom they had 
been ſold by ſome diſaffected perſons; concluding 
with an invitation of the Spaniards to join him, and 
they ſhould thereupon be protected in their per- 
ſons, eſtates, privileges, and religion but if, | 
- contrary to expectation, they did not concur with 
the good intention of her majeſty and the States, 
the boſtilities committed by their forces mult be 
aſcribed to the Spaniards themſelves, who having 
ſo fair an opportunity to ſhew their loyalty and 
purſue their own intereſts, refuſed to embrace 
* | 

While his grace continued at Rota, he fum- 
moned the governor of Port St. Mary's to ſur- 
render; to which the haughty Spaniard returned 
for anſwer, © Nos otros Eſpagnoles no mudamos 
de religion ni de rey. — We Spaniards neither 
change our religion nor our king.“ However, on 
the duke's advancing to Port St. Mary's on the 
twenty-firſt, the governor and his garriſon, with 
moſt of the inhabitants, thought fit to abandon the 
city: the governor of St. Catherine's fort alſo re- 

tired out of the place, leaving only an enſign and a 
ſmall party in it, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Although the duke of Ormond, before the army 
reached Port St. Mary's had given ſtrict orders 
againſt plundering, yet it was not in the power of 
the officers to reſtrain their famiſhed and thirſty 
* ſoldiers from forcing open the houſes where they ex- 
pected to find refreſhments ; nor was it long be- 
fare they made their way to the cellars, which 
they found ſtored with rich and ſtrong wines, where 
they carouſel all the firſt night. The next day, 
-their licentiouſneſs being heightened by the fumes 
af their liquor, they proceeded to rifle and pillage 
-the houſes, and commit every other ſpecies of out- 
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rage; and even ſome of the officers, being intoxi- 
cated, joined with their men, and, calling in the 
failors to their aſſiſtance, carried the ſpoils of the 
place on board the fleet, which are ſaid to have 
amounted in value to above a million of money; 
for they even plundered the churches and altars of 
their plate and ornaments. Theſe hoſtilities 0 
enraged the Spaniards, that many, who before de- 
figned to have joined the confederates and declared 
in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, now adhered 
firmly to Philip V. The duke of Ormond was to 
incenſed at theſe violences, committed in open 
defiance of his orders, that he commanded ſic 
Henry Bellaſis, and fir Charles O'Hara, who had 
the command of thoſe troops that took poſſeſſion 
of the place, to be put under arreſt; and would 
have proceeded with greater ſeverity, if the cri- 
minals had been leſs numerous. 

The garriſon of Cadiz having by this time re- 
covered their conſternation, and ſunk three gal- 
leons at the entrance of the paſſage of Punta}, to 
1 the confederate flett from entering the 

arbour, and the marquis de las Fillidarias, governor 
of Andaluſia, having received great reinforcements, 
and drew down his army between Xeres and Port St. 
Mary; hereupon the duke of Ormond marched 
his forces out of the latter on the twenty- fifth, and 
encamped at Santa Victoria, where he cauſed his de- 
claration to be ſolemnly read through the town, 
and at the head of every regiment, whereby he for- 
bad plundering on pain of death. But as the late 
exceſſes had made the Spaniards fo much our ene- 
mies, that it was evident nothing could be ex- 
pected in Spain, but what could be obtained by 
pure force, baron Sparre, the Dutch general, was 
ordered to inveſt the fort of Matagorda, which 
defended the entrance into the harbour of Cadiz; 
but the ground was ſo looſe and ſwampy, that the 
batteries, which were raiſed without any madriers, or 
faſcines, to ſupport them, ſunk at every diſcharge, 
and the taking that fort was found impracticable. 
The Spaniſh army alſo being daily augmented, 
and that of the confederates diminiſhed by the flux, 
and proviſions growing ſcarce, and the admiral being 
of opinion that the ſeaſon was fo far advanced, that 
he could not remain longer in thoſe ſeas without 
great hazard to her majeſty's fleet, it was deter- 
mined to reinbark the troops, which was performed 
with little or no loſs; and the fleet ſet fail for 
England, full of vexation for the diſappointment 
they had met with“. Providence, however, put 
it in their power to do their country a more ſig- 
nal and effectual ſervice than even the taking of 
Cadiz would have been. | 

Captain Hardy, commander of the Pembroke, 
having been detached with ſome ſhips to Lagos (a 
harbour on the Portugueſe coaſt), to fetch water 
for the fleet, there heard that M. Chateau Renauld 
with a ſquadron of French men of war and the Spa- 
niſh flota were put into Vigo, a ſea-port of Galicia, 
in Spain, ſituated in Bayonne Bay, at the mouth 
of a ſpacious harbour. Upon this news he failed 
back to the grand fleet, and having fallen in wich 
it on the ſixth of October, gave the admiral an ac- 
count of what he had learned. Sir Gevrge, de- 
lighted with the information, ſent notice of it to 


the Dutch admiral, and declared it his opinion 
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that they all ſhould ſteer directly for Vigo; to 
which purpoſe, the next day he called a council of 
flag and general-officers ; when the admiral's pro- 
ofal being unanimouſly approved, orders were 
iven for bending their courle to the ſaid port with 
all the ſpeed that might be. But the wind proving 
very contrary, it was the eleventh of the month 
before they could gain the port; and though, it 
was not to be entered without great difficulty, that 
work was performed without any conſiderable diſ- 


town of Vigo never diſcovered the fleet till they 
were juſt upon it; and though they fired very 
ſmartly upon our ſhips, we took very little notice 
of it, but bore up for the harbour, where the 
French fleet and the galleons lay, ; 

The paſſage into the harbour, which was not 
above three quarters of a mile over, was defended 
by batteries, forts, and breaſt-works, on each ſide 

by a ſtrong boom, conſiſting of iron chains, = 
maſts, and cables, moored at each end to a ſe- 
venty-gun ſhip; within this boom were moored 
five ſhips of the ſame force, with their broadſides 
to the entrance of the paſſage, ſo as to fire at any 
ſhip that ſhould attempt to approach the boom, 
forts, and platform“. | a 

As ſoon as the fleet came to an anchor, the admiral 
called a council of war of the general ſea and land- 
officers, wherein it was concluded, that ſince the 
paſſage into the harbour was ſo narrow, that the 
whole fleet could not attempt the enemy's ſhips 
and galleons without running foul of each other, a de- 
tachment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of 
war, with all the fire-ſhips, ſhould be ſent to take 
and deſtroy the enemy's fleet; that the frigates 
and bomb-veſſels ſhould follow the rear of this de- 
tachment; and that the great ſhips ſhould move 
after them, and go in if there was occaſion : it was 
reſolved alſo, that the land-forces ſhould be put 
on ſhore at the ſame time, and attack the forts 
that defended the entrance of the harbour; and to 
ive the better countenance to the ſervice, it was 
rther reſolved, that all the flag-officers ſhould go 
in with the ſquadrons; but as the firſt and ſecond 
rates of the combined fleets were too large to en- 
ter, the admirals ſhifted their flags into ſmaller 
ſhips. 

On the twelfth of October, the duke of Ormond, 
urſuant to the reſolution of the council of war, 
anded early in the morning, in a ſandy bay, about 
fix miles from Vigo, with two thouſand five hun- 
dred men ; and not meeting with any oppoſition, 
he ordered the grenadiers to march, under the 
command of lord Shannon, directly to the fort 
that guarded the entrance of the harbour, where 
the boom lay, which he performed with the moſt 
intrepid gallantry ; and though there appeared at the 
ſame time about eight thouſand Spaniſh foot be- 
tween the fort and the hills, they only made a ſhew, 
retiring, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes with the gre- 
nadiers, who alſo drove before them another party 
of the enemy, followed them to the fort, and 
made themſelves maſters of the lower battery; 
whereupon lieutenant-general Churchill's (brother 
to the earl of Marlborough) regiment advanced 


aſter. The weather proved ſo hazy, that the. 
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old caſtle, or ſtone tower, and fired from thence 
upon the Engliſh for ſome ſmall time; but opening 
the gate in order to make a ſally, the grenadiers 
forced their way into the place ſword in hand, 
and obliged the garriſon, conſiſting of French and 
Spaniards, in number about three hundred and 
fifty, to ſurrender priſoners of war. This was a 
conqueſt of great importance in reſpect to the fleet, 
ſince our ſhips would have been exceſſively galled 
by the fire from the platform and fort f. 

As ſoon as the land- forces were on ſhore, the 
admiral made a ſignal to weigh, which was ac- 
cordingly done, the line formed, and the ſquadron 
was briſkly bearing up to the boom; but when 
the van was got within cannon- ſhot of the batteries, 
it fell calm, ſo that they were under a neceſſity to 
caſt anchor; but a freſh gale ſpringing up ſoon 
after, they cut their cables, and ſtood directly for 
the boom. Vice-admiral Hopſon, in the Torbay, 
broke through at once z but the reſt of his diviſion, 
and vice-admiral Vandergoes with his detachment, 
who failed abreaſt to add a greater weight to the 
ſhock, all ſtuck, and were obliged to cut their way 


| through. The paſſage being thus opened, the 


whole ſquadron entered the harbour through a 
terrible fire from the enemy's ſhips and batteries, 
which, however, in a little time they ſilenced, 
though vice-admiral Hopſon narrowly elle from 
a fire-ſhip, by which he was boarded : 
his men, during the firſt conſternation, havin 
thrown themſelves into the ſea, were drowned ; an 
his ſhip 
obliged to ſhift his flag on board the Monmouth. 
After a moſt deſperate engagement, the French, 
finding themſelves unable to contend againſt the 
ſuperior force and valour of the affailants, refolved 
to ſet fire to their ſhips and galleons, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the victors. They 
accordingly burnt eight ſhips and as many advice- 
boats; but ten French ſhips of war were taken, to- 
gether with eleven galleons, though they had ſe- 
cured a conſiderable part of their plate and mer- 
chandize, on the appearance of the combined fleet. 
The value of fourteen millions of pieces of eight, 
in plate and rich commodities, was — in 
ſix galleons that periſhed, but about half that 
value was brought off by the conquerors; fo that 
this was a dreadful blow to the enemy, and a no- 
ble acquiſition to the allies. When the action was 
over, the duke of Ormond propoſed to have made 
himſelf maſter of Vigo, and to have wintered in 
Spain, if the admiral could have ſpared him a ſqua- 
dron of men of war and proviſions for his troops; 
but the admiral declaring he could not furniſh the 
troops with proviſions for more than two months, 
the land-forces were reimbarked, and, on the nine- 
teenth of October, fir George Rooke, with twenty 
fail of men of war, ſet fail for England, leaving 
fir Cloudeſley Shovel, who joined the fleet two or 
three days before, to convoy home the prizes; 
whereupon fir Cloudeſley, having burnt the ſhips 
that could not be got off, and taken one hundred 
and ten braſs cannon out of the enemy's ſhips and 
batteries, followed the grand fleet a few days after, 
which arrived ſafely in the Downs on the ſeventh of 
November ; from whence the great ſhips were, 


upon the left, and took their poſts. After the two 
batteries were taken, the enemy retired into an | 


about the middleof the month, fentupto Chatham T. 


—— — 
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Among the ſucceſſes of this year muſt not be 
forgot thoſe we gained under that brave ſea- officer 
commodore Leake, who took, in the French 
harbours in Newfoundland, this ſummer, twenty- 
nine ſail of the enemy, and burnt twenty-two more, 
deſtroying all the ſtages and ſettlements of the 
French in and near Newfoundland. Admiral Bembow 
alſo protected the Engliſh trade in the Welt Indies, 
harraſſed the Spaniſh ſettlements, and made ſeveral 
prizes; but, unhappily, the glory of our arms 
was tarniſhed by the behaviour of a tew treacherous 
miſcreants, who owed their advancement tointereſt, 
without any perſonal merit. 

The admiral underſtanding that monſieur du 
Caſſe, with a French ſquadron, was expected at 
Hiſpaniola, determined to go in queſt of him. 
On the nineteenth day of Auguſt he came up with 
the enemy, near St. Martha. The French ſqua- 
dron conſiſted of ten ſail, viz. four of ſeventy guns, 
one of forty, and the reſt ſmall frigates : admiral 
Bembow had with him ſeven fail, viz. the Breda 
(his own ſhip) of ſeventy guns; the Defiance of 
ſixty-four; the Ruby, of fifty- four; the Pendennis, 
Greenwich, Windſor, and Falmouth, of fifty each. 
The admiral, in the Breda, with the Falmouth, 
captain Vincent, and Ruby, captain Walton, be- 
gan the engagement; but the other four ſhips fell 
aſtern, and ſcarce fired a ſhot : however, admiral 
Bembow purſued the enemy, and continued a 
running fight for five days, when one of the ene- 
my's men of war appeared quite diſabled. But 
the Freach by this time diſcovering that the ad- 
miral was not ſeconded by the reſt of his captains, 
fell furiouſly upon him, and he had the misfortune 
to have his leg ſhattered to pieces by a chain-ſhot ; 
however, he ordered his cradle to be brought upon 
deck, and ſtill continued the fight, till the captains 
who had ſo baſely deſerted him, coming on board, 
and alleging the French were too ſtrong, and 


therefore deſiring him to deſiſt, the admiral, ap- 


prehenſive, from what he had ſeen of their conduct, 
that if he withſtood their importunities, they 


might deſert to the enemy, returned to Jamaica; 


where, enraged at the treachery of his captains, 
he iſſued a commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, 
and other officers, to hold a court-marrtial, and 
try them for cowardice. Hudſon, of the Penden- 
nis, died before the trial; Kirby, of the Defiance, 
and Wade, of the Greenwich, were convicted, and 
Wentenced to be ſhot ; Conſtable, of the Windſor, 
you caſhiered and impriſoned; Vincent, of the 

almouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own captain, 
were convicted of having ſigned a paper that they 
would not fight on the preſent occaſion; but as 
they had behaved gallantly in the action, the 
court inflicted on them no other puniſhment than 
that of a ſuſpenſion, nor was that to take place till 
the lord high-admiral's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
Wade and Kirby were ſent home in the Briſtol, 
and, upon their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on board 
the ſhip, by order of a dead-warrant for their im- 
mediate execution, which had lain there for ſome 
time. Bembow himſelf was ſo deeply affected by 
this miſcarriage, that he became melancholy, and 
his grief co-operating with the fever occaſioned by 
his wound put a period to his life. The boiſterous 
manners of Bembow had produced this baſe con- 


federacy, which deprived England of one of the 
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braveſt ſea-officers that ever ſhe produced “. 
When Du Caſſe arrived at Carthagena, he wrote a 
letter to admiral Bembow to this effect: 


Sir, 

&* had little hope on Monday laſt, but to have 
ſupped in your cabin, but it pleaſed God to order 
it otherwiſe: I am thankful for it. As for thoſe 
cowardly captains who deſerted you, hang them 
up, for by G- d they deſerve it. | 

Your's, 
Du Casse.” 


The laſt ſea adventure I ſhall mention, is that 
in which admiral fir John Munden was engaged; 
and indeed, in point of time, it ought to have been 
taken notice of ſooner. This gentleman, while 
the grand fleet lay at Spithead preparing for the 
Cadiz expedition, was detached, with a ſquadron 
of men of war, to intercept the ſame Du Caſſe 
whom Bembow afterwards ſo unfortunately en- 
gaged in the Weſt Indies. Sir John Munden came 
up with the French admiral off the Groyn, on the 
coaſt of Spain, but did not think fit to attack him, 
for which he was tried by a court martial; and 
though he was acquitted by his brethren the 
officers of the fleet, there appeared ſuch marks of 
cowardice and treachery in his conduct, that the 
queen thought proper to caſhier him. But not- 
withſtanding, in ſome inſtances, we fell ſhort of 
ſucceſs in our ſea-enterprizes this year, yet the ad- 
vantages we gained furniſhed ſufficient proofs how 
much it was the. intereſt of this nation to, make 
the ſea the principal theatre of our martial efforts, 
both in Europe and America. Our ſucceſſes in 
Flanders, however, were ſo dazzling, that we 
neglected the ſea-war too much, to maintain vaſt 
armies in the Netherlands, where we were rather 
loſers by the conqueſts we made for the Dutch and 
Germans on that fide, our charges annually increaſ- 
ing in proportion to the acquiſitions of our confe- 
derates. | 

Thus having ſurveyed the ſeveral ſcenes of war 
abroad, it is time now to return to England, where 
we find, that although the parliament ought re- 
gularly to have ſat for ſix months after the king's 
deceaſe, the queen diſſolved it by proclamation on 
the ſecond of July, and iſſued writs for calling an- 
other, which was to meet in the beginning of 
Auguſt. Her majeſty's attachment to the Tories 
was ſo well known, and theſe latter had, by their 
writings and ſpeeches, ſo prejudiced the nation 
againſt their adverſaries the Whigs, that they 
obtained a conſiderable majority in the new par- 
liament, which was afterwards prorogued to the 
eighth of October, and at laſt to the twentieth of 
that month. 

In the mean time the queen was employed in 
ſecuring the affections of her ſubjects: with this 
view ſhe made a progreſs to Oxtord, Bath, and 
Briſtol, accompanied by her conſort, prince George 
of Denmark, and was received with uncommon 
marks of loyalty. and affection by the people in 
every place through which ſhe paſſed. Her majeſty, 
before her ſetting out on this progreſs, gave a 
public audience to the count de Platens, envoy 
extraordinary from the elector of Hanover; and 
about the ſame time ſhe made ſome promotions in 
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ny, and diſpoſed of ſeveral places and pre- 
— and on — nineteenth of July her ma- 
jeſty, in council, made an order againſt ſelling of 
offices and places in the houſhold and family. 

On Wedneſday the twentieth of October the 
new parliament (the firſt of this reign) met, and 
the commons having choſen Mr. Robert Harley 
for their ſpeaker, the queen made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, wherein ſhe obſerved, that ſhe had called 
them together to aſſiſt her in carrying on the juſt 
and neceſſary war in which the nation was engaged 3 
that ſne was willing the commons ſhould examine 
the accounts of the public receipts and payments 3 
that if any abuſes or miſmanagements had been 
committed they might be detected, and the of- 
fenders brought to condign puniſhment. She told 
them, that the funds aſſigned by the laſt parlia- 
ment, had fallen ſhort of the ſums propoſed to be 
raiſed by them alchough ſhe had already paid and 
applied to the public ſervice the ſum of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, which ſhe had promiſed 
the laſt parliament ; which, however, had not 
made up the deficiency. It was with great con- 
cern, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe took notice to them of the 
diſappointment of the expedition againſt Cadiz, as 
well as the abuſes committed at Port St. Mary's, 
which had obliged her to give directions for an 
enquiry into the particulars. She expreſſed her deſire 
that the parliament would find time to conſider of 
ſome better and more effectual method to prevent 
the exportation of wool, and improve that manu- 
facture, which ſhe was determined to encourage. 
She declared herſelf fully convinced, that the 
affections of her ſubjects were the ſureſt pledge of 
their duty and obedience ; that ſhe was reſolved to 
maintain the church as by law eſtabliſhed, and 
protect her ſubjects in the full enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges, conſidering their intereſt and 
her own as inſeparable ; and that ſhe would always 
exert her utmoſt endeavours to make them a happy 
and flouriſhing people“. | 

The lords returned the uſual addreſs of thanks 
to this ſpeech, congratulating her majeſty on the 
ſucceſs of her arms under the earl of Marlborough. 
The commons were more particular, and 1n their 
addreſs made ſeveral invidious reflections on the 
late reign. Among other — they remarked, 
« that the wonderful progreſs of her majeſty's arms, 
under the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally re- 
trieved the ancient honour and glory of the Engliſh 
nation .“ The word retrieved in this part of the 
commons addreſs, occaſioned ſevral warm debates 
in the houſe, it being ſaid to carry an evident re- 
flection on- the memory of the late king, as if the 
honour of the nation had been loſt, or had greatly 
fuffered, in his reign; and the word maintained 
was propoſed to be inſerted in the room of it: but 
the Tories, who introduced and ſupported the firſt 
expreſſion, gained their point, and, upon a divi- 
Gon, retrieved was carried, one hundred and eighty 
againſt eighty. ; n 

This being the firſt year of her majeſty's reign, 
ſhe was — 5 to honour the city of London with 
her preſence at dinner, on the Lord-mayor's day, 
where ſhe was received with all poſſible demon- 
ſtrations of joy and loyalty : and the next day, 
being the thirtieth of October, the lord Shannon 
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arrived from the confederate fleet, with the news of 
its ſignal ſucceſs over the French and Spaniards at 
Vigo. The houſe of commons, very unanimouſly 
and with great diſpatch, agreed to all the demands 
of the court, and voted all the ſupplies that were 
neceſſary for carrying on the war: they decreed 
forty thouſand men to the ſea- ſervice; and that the 
proportion of forces for England, to act in con- 
junction with thoſe of the allies, ſhould be thirty-three 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe and dra- 
goons ; and that three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds be granted for guards and garriſons for the 
year 1703 : they allo voted ſeventy thouſand 
nine hundred and thirty-three pounds for ordnance; 
eight- hundred thirty-three thouſand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix pounds for the pay of the land - 
forces; and fifty-one thouſand eight hundred and 
forty- three pounds for ſubſidies to the allies : at 
the ſame time, however, the commons ſhewed ſo 
much regard to their own rights, that they reſoly- 
ed, that juſtice had not been done them upon the 
impeachments of the earl of Orford, and other three 
lords, before the houſe of peers, in the thirteenth 
year of the late reign ; but this reſolution was not 
followed by a revival of thoſe proſecutions. The 
next thing that came under their conſideration, was 
a complaint, exhibited by fir John Packington, 
againſt the biſhop of Worceſter and Mr. Lloyd, 
his ſon, for certain undue practices to prevent his 
election for the county of Worceſter; and the 
houſe, having examined into that matter, reſolved, 
* that fir John Packington had, by evidence, fully 
made out the charge he had brought againſt the 
lord biſhop of Worceſter.” Whereupon the houſe 
addreſſed her majeſty to remove the ſaid biſh 
from being almoner to her majeſty, and gave di- 
rections to Mr. Attorney - general to proſecute Mr. 
Lloyd, the biſhop's ſon, for his ſhare in that offence 7. 
The lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of the 
commons, which they looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of their houſe, preſented a 
counter- addreſs to her majeſty, beſeeching her not 
to remove the biſhop of Worceſter from his place 
of lord-· almoner, until he ſhould be found guilty of 
ſome crime by due courſe of law, it being the un- 
doubted right of every lord of parliament, and of 
every ſubject of England, to have an opportunity of 
making his own defence, before he ſufferany kind of 
puniſhment. This addreſs being preſented to the 
queen, ſhe returned for anſwer, © that ſhe had 
not as yet received any complaint againſt the 
biſhop of Worceſter, but that ſhe looked upon it 
as her undoubted right to continue or diſplace any 
ſervant attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe 
ſhould think proper.” The lords, piqued at this 
reply, reſolved the ſame day unanimouſly, « That 
no lord of their houſe ought to ſuffer any kind orf 
puniſhment by any proceedings of the houſe of 
commons, otherwiſe than according to the known 
and ancient rules and methods of parliament ||.” 
But fir Edward Seymour attending her majeſty with 
the reſolution of the houſe of commons for remov- 
ing the biſhop of Worceſter, the queen anſwered, 
that ſhe' was very ſorry there was occaſion for 
this addreſs againſt the biſhop; and ſhe would 
direct that he ſhould no longer continue to fill the 


office of almoner :” for which anſwer the commons 


* Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, vol. iii. p. 204. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. ii. p. 45. 


+ Ibid. 1 Ibid. p. 209. 
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returned her majeſty their moſt humble chanks: | 


Thus did the Tories triumph over all oppoſition; 
but, like moſt parties when uppermoſt, they made 
a very partial and arbitrary uſe of their power, of 
which I ſhall preſent the reader with the following 
glaring inſtance: Mr. John Howe, knight of the 
hire for Glouceſter, had drawn up an addreis for 
that county to the queen on her acceſſion, in which 


were the moſt bitter reflections on the memory of |. 


the late king. By this act, and his ſubſequent be- 
haviour in the houſe of commons, he had incurred 
the cenſure and diſguſt of the more moderate and 
unprejudiced part of his conſtituents, inſomuch 
that when, on the election for this new parliament, 
he ſtood for the ſhire, he was thrown out by a 
great majority: yet ſuch was his credit in the 
houſe, that the return in favour of his competitor 
was adjudged illegal and inſufficient, and Mr. 
Howe was declared duly elected. 

The twelfth of November being appointed for 
a public thankſgiving for the ſucceſſes of the cam- 

ign, the queen went to &. Paul's, attended by 

th houſes of parliament and the great officers of 
ſtate. The duke of Ormond, now returned from 
his expedition, happening to be one of the ſtaff- 
officers in waiting, rode in one of the queen's 
coaches with the duke of Somerſet, and was hailed 
with the loudeſt acclamations by the innumerable 
ſpectators aſſembled on this occaſion; and from 
that day may be dated the great popularity which 
he afterwards acquired, and which 1n the end prov- 
ed fatal to him. His grace coming into the houſe 
of lords the next day, the lord-keeper (ſir Nathan 
Wright) in the name of the houſe, returned him 
thanks for his ſignal ſervices performed at Vigo. 
Qn the other hand, the commons drew up an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe would cauſe the 
duke of Ormond and fir George Rooke to lay be- 
fore them an account of their proceedings, a re- 
queſt with which her majeſty complied : bur at the 
ſame time they gave thoſe two officers the thanks 
of their houſe for their gallant atchievements at 
Vigo. Sir George Rooke was afterwards, by the 
queen's order, ſworn of the privy-council. 

On the twenty-firſt of November the queen ſent 
a meſſage to the houſe of commons by Mr. ſecre- 
tary Hedges, importing, That her majeſty, conſi- 
dering that there was but a very ſlender proviſion 
made for the prince her huſband if he ſhould ſur- 
vive her; and that ſhe was reſtrained from increaſ- 
ing the ſame by the late act of parliament for ſet- 
tling the revenue, thought it neceſſary to recom- 
mend the making a further proviſion for the prince 
to their conſideration. The commons having taken 
the meſſage into conſideration, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, That the yearly ſum of one bundred thou- 
ſand porn be ſettled upon his royal highneſs, in 
caſe ſhould ſurvive her majeſty. About this 
time Thomas Colepepper, eſq. one of the Kentiſh 
titioners who had been ſo troubleſome to the 
 kouſe in the late reign, preſented a petition of an- 

other nature, acknowleging the juſt offence he had 
given to the houſe of commons, declaring his ſor- 
row for the ſame, and humbly praying that the 
houſe would be pleaſed to interpoſe with her 
majeſty in his behalf, to give orders to her at- 


torney-general to ſurceaſe farther proceedings in | 
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the proſecution againſt him. Upon this petition 
and his publicly acknowleging his offence, and 
craving pardon tor the ſame at the commons” bar, 
that houle was plcaled to addreis the qut en to ſtop 
the proſecution againit him, which had been ſet on 
foot at their deſire; and thus this matter ended. 
And now the earl of Marlboruugh being return- 
ed from Holland, he alio-received the thanks of 
both houſes for his ſignal ſervices this campaign : 
and on the ſecond of December her majeſty declar- 
ed in the committee of council, that ſhe was ſo {a- 


tisfied of the eminent ſervices cf lord Marlborough 


to the public and herſelf, both in the command of 
the army, and the entire confidence he had ſettled 
between her majeſty and her allies the States- gene- 
ral, that ſhe intended to create him a duke; and 


on the tenth of the ſame month ſhe ſent the follow- 


ing meſſage to the houſe of commons: 
ANNE X. | 

The earl of .Marlborough's ſervices to her 
majeſty and to the public have been fo eminent, 
both in his command of the army and in his hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed an entire confidence and good cor- 
reſpondence between her majeſty and the States- 
general, that ſhe has thought fit to grant the title 
of a duke of this kingdom to him and to the heirs- 
male of his body, and allo a penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds per annum upon the revenue of the 
Poſt-office, for the ſupport of his honour during 
her majeſty's life: if it had been in her majeſty's 
power, the would have granted the ſame term in 
the penſion as in the honour; and ſhe hopes you 
will think it ſo reaſonable in this caſe as to find 
ſome proper methods of doing it.” 

This meſſage occaſioned great debates in the 
houſe; and one member 1a particular ſaid, that 
he would not derogate from the duke's eminent 
ſervices, but inſiſted that he was very well paid for 
them, and then took notice of the profitable em- 
ployments enjoyed by him and his ducheſs. The 
reſult was an addreſs, ſhewing their inexpreſſible 
grief that her majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal com- 
mons ſaw any inſtances where they were unable 
to comply with what her majeſty propoſed to 
them; but they begged leave humbly to lay before 
her majeſty the apprehenſion they had of making a 
precedent for the.future alienation of the revenue of 
the crown, which had been ſo much reduced by the 
exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which had 
been ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by her majeſty's 
unparalleled grace and goodneſs: they however 
declared themſelves infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, 
by her majeſty's late gracious acceptance of the 
duke of Marlborough's ſervices, that the only way 
to obtain her majeſty's favour was to deſerve well 
of the public; and begged leave to aſſure her ma- 
jeſty, that whenever ſhe ſhould think fit to reward 
ſuch merit, it would be to the entire ſatisfaction 
of her people *. To this addreſs, which in many 
parts of it highly reflected on the late king's per- 
ſon and reign, the queen only anſwered, That ſhe 
ſhould always think herſelf much concerned to re- 
ward thoſe who had deſerved well of her, and that 
on this account ſhe had beſtowed ſome favours on 
the duke of Marlborough, and was glad to find 
they thought them well placed. As this proceed- 
ing of the queen demonſtrates the great influence 
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e and dutcheſs of Marlborough had then 
2 wa ſo it is thought the refuſal of the com- 
mons began to alienate the duke from the Tories. 
It is very remarkable, that neither biſhop Burnet 
nor the dutcheſs of Marlborough, in the vindication 
of her conduct, make the lealt mention of this cir- 

ſtance. 

"= muſt here obſerve, that a clauſe having been 
added to the bill for ſettling the prince of Den- 
mark's revenue, exempting chat prince from that 
part of the act of lucceſſion, by which ſtrangers, 
though naturalized, were rendered incapable of 
holding employments, it occalioned very warm de- 
bates. The clauſe related only to thoſe who ſhould 
be naturalized in a future reign, and was calculat- 
ed as a reſtriction on the houſe of Hanover. Many 
members argued againſt this clauſe of exemption, 
becauſe it ſcemed to imply that perſons already na- 
turalized would be excluded from employments in 
the next reign, though already poſleſſed of the 
right of natural-oorn ſubjects; a conſequence plain- 
ly contradictory to the meaning of the act. Others 
oppoſed it, becauſe the lords had already reſolved 
by a vote, that they would never pats any money- 
bill ſent up from the commons, to which a clauſe 
foreign to the bill ſhould be racked; and this 
claule they affirmed to be a tack, as an incapacity 
to hold employments was a circumſtance altoge- 
ther different from a ſettlement in money. The 
queen expreſſed uncommon eagerneſs in behalf of 
this bill; and the court-influence was managed fo 
ſucceſsfully, that it paſſed through both houſes, 
though not without an obſtinate oppoſition, and a 
formal proteſt entered by ſeven- and twenty peers “. 
The commiſſioners for ſtating the public ac- 


counts having, by order of the houſe of commons, 


examined the accounts of the earl of Ranelagh, 
pay-maſter of the army, laid them before the houſe, 
with their own obſervations, in which they bore 
very hard upon that earl. The commons, after a 
full hearing of all parties, came to the following 
reſolutions, viz. 1. That it appeared to the houſe, 
that the commiſſioners appointed by act of parlia- 
ment for taking, examining, and ſtating the pub- 
lic accounts of the kingdom, had very good 
grounds for making the obſervations in their narca- 
tive or repreſentation laid before the houſe. 2. 
That all monies iſſued to the pay-maſter-general of 
the army ought to be applied to the uſe of the ar- 
my and forces only, and to no other purpoſe what- 
ſoever. 3. That all privy-ſeals, orders ot the Trea- 
ſury, or other warrants to the pay-maſter-general 
of the army, to apply the money in his hands to 
other than the uſe of the army and forces, are ille- 
gal and void. 4. That all privy-ſeals or warrants 
of the auditors of the impreſt to pals accounts 
without proper vouchers, or to make any allow- 
ances other than according to the law and courſe 
of the Exchequer, are illegal and void. 5. Thar 
the ſaid commiſſioners had made good the allega- 


as 
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tions in their narrative : ah, C. That the pay- 
maſter-general of the army had miſapplied ſeveral 
ſums of che public money. 


The earl of Ranelagh, to avoid any farther ani- 


madverſions on his management; thought fit to re- 
ſign his place, which was afterwards. jupplied by 
fir Stephen Fox and Mr, Howe as joint pay-mat- 
ters: but it appears that the noble jord's reſigna- 
tion was not ſuthcient to appeaſe the commons; 
for they expelled him their houſe, of which he was 
a member, and even addreſſed her majeſty to or- 
der the attorney-general to profecute him. Here- 
in, however, her majeſty did not chuſe to oblige 
them. The commons alto re'olved, that the bor- 
rowing of money and ſtriking of tallies, with in- 
tereſt, before the public oceaſions required, had 
been one cauſe of the great debt which the nation 
had incurred, and that the applying of the public 
money to the ule of the civil lift, which was other- 
wiſe provided for, was another cauſe of that debt. 

This enquiry into the public accounts produced 
moſt violent animoſities between the two houles; 
for the commons having palled feveral ſevere refo- 
lutions againſt Charles lord Halifax, - auditor of the 
receipts of the Exchequer, as having been guilty 
of a breach of trult, and thereupon addreſſed the 
queen to direct her attorney-general to proſecute 
him for the ſaid offence ; which her majeſty, as 
in the other inſtance, retuled to comply with; the 
lords, exaſperated at the proceedings of the com- 
mons, which diſplayed ſo much party-rancour and 
malice, appointed a committee to examine all the 


obſervations which the commiſſioners of accounts 


had offered to both houſes. The reſult was, that 
their lordſhips reſolved, That Charles lord Halifax, 


auditor of the receipts of the Exchequer, had per- 


formed the duty of his office according to the an- 
tient cuſtom of the Exchequer and the late act of 
king William III. and that he had not been guilty 
of any breach of truſt: at the ſame time, they or- 
dered their proceedings to be printed and pub- 
liſhed. This difference blew up a fierce flame 
of diſcord between the two houſes, which manifeſt- 
ed their mutual animoſity in ſpeeches, votes, reſo- 
lutions, and conferences. I he commons affirm- 
ed, That no cognizance the lords cou!d take of the 
public accounts would enable them to ſupply any 
deficiency, or appropriate any ſurpluſage of the 
public money : that they could neither acquit nor 
condemn any perſon whatſoever upon any enquiry 
ariling originally in their own houle ; and that their 
attempt to acquit lord Halifax was unparliamen- 
tary. The lords inſiſted on their right to take 
cognizance originally of all public accounts : 
they affirmed, that in their reſolutions with reſpect 
to lord Halifax, they had proceeded according to 
the rules of juſtice: they owned, however, that 
their reſolutions did not amount to any judgment 
or acquittal; but that, finding a vote of the houſe 
of commons reflected upon a member of theif 


1 . 


* Burnet. Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 2 70. 
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1 The particulars of the reſolutions againſt this noble peer | 


were as follow, viz, ** That Charles lord Halifax, auditor of 

the receipts of the Exchequer, had neglected his duty, and was 

597 of a breach of truſt in not tranſmitting the impreſt- rolls 
If-yearly to the king's remembrancer, according to the late 

ſtatute made in the reign of king William III. that the auditors 

of the impreſt had been guilty of great neglect in not certify- 

ing the king's remembrancer of the neglect of the ſeveral annual 
130 
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accountants, and that proceſs ought to go againſt chem: that 
it appeared to the houſe that there had been a general miſma- 
nage ment of the public money, by not obliging the account- 
ants to make up their accounts in due time, which was another 
cauſe of the national debt : that Charles lord Halifax had 
been guilty of a breach of truſt in not examining, every three 
months, the tellers vouchers for the payments upon the annui- 
ties which he allowed in his weekly certificates, according to 
the late act. ; 


P p houſe, 
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houſe, they thought fit to give their opinion in 


their legiſlative authority. Ihe queen interpoſed 
by a meſſage to the lords, deſiring they would diſ- 
patch the buſineſs in which they were engaged 
but the diſputes between the two houſes ſtil] con- 
_ tinuing, with a warmth that left little hopes of an 
accommodation, the queen reſolved to check their 
farther progreſs by putting an end to the ſeſſion “. 

Another thing had occaſioned a miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two houſes, and took up a great 
deal of time this ſeſſion : this was a bill for pre- 
venting Occaſional Conformity. The Tories af- 
fected to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the only true 
friends of the church and monarchy, and vehe- 
mently inveighed againſt the diſſenters, who con- 
ſtituted great part of the Whig 
croaching ſchiſmatics, that diſgraced and endan- 
gered hierarchy; and in order effectually to humble 
them, on the fourth of November, Mr. Bromley, 
Mr. St. John, and Mr. Anneſley, were ordered 
by the houſe of commons to bring in the above- 
mentioned bill+, in the preamble to which all proſe - 
cution for conſcience fake was condemned. Never- 
theleſs it was enacted, ©* That all thoſe who had 
taken the ſacrament and teſt for offices of truſt, or 
the magiſtracy of corporations, and afterwards fre- 
—— any meeting of diſſenters, ſhould be diſ- 
abled from holding their employments, pay a fine 
of one hundred pounds, and five pounds for every 
day in which they continued to act in their em- 
ployments, after having been at any ſuch meet- 
ing.“ They were alſo rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any other employment till after one whole 
year's conformity, and upon a relapſe the penalties 
and time of incapacity were doubled. 

The promoters of this bill alleged in ſupport of 
it, that it was intended only to reſtrain a very 
ſcandalous practice, which is a reproach to religion, 
gives offence to all good chriſtians, and to the beſt 
amongſt the diſſenters themſelves : that this bill 
enacted nothing new, and was only intended to 
make the laws in being more effeCtual : that thoſe 
laws were thought ſufficient to ſecure our eſtabliſh- 
ment; but ſince the invention and iniquity of 
men had found out ways to elude them, it was 
proper to let thoſe men ſee the legiſlature would 
not be wanting on their parts to prevent thoſe miſ- 
chiefs which muſt prove deſtructive to the church 
and monarchy ; both which the commons declared 
themſclves reſolved to maintain and ſupport. It 
was affirmed, That an eſtabliſhed religion and a 
national church are abſolutely neceſſary, when ſo 
many ill men pretend to inſpiration, and when 
there are ſo many weak men to follow them : that 
if a national church be neceſſary, the only effectual 
way to preſerve it is by keeping the civil power in 
the hands of thoſe whoſe practices and principles 
are conformable thereto : that when the corpora- 
tion act was made, the parliament had freſh in their 
minds the confuſion and calamities that had been 
brought upon the nation, by ſuch as pretended to 
be at the ſame time in the intereſt of religion and 
of their country: that the parliament by that act, 


faction, as en-, 
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and afterwards by the teſt-a&t, thought it had ſe- 
cured our eſtabliſhment both in church and ſtare, 
and that they had provided a ſufficient barrier to 
defeat and diſappoint any attempt againſt them, 
never imagining that a ſer of men would rife up, 
* whole conſciences were too tender to obey the 
laws, but hardened enough to break them :” that 
as upon the Revolution the laſt reign had begun 
with an act in favour of the diſſenters, ſo the 
commons did deſire that in the beginning of her 
majeſty's auſpicious reign, an act might paſs in fa- 
vour of the church of England; that the Jaws 
which had been evaded might now be effectually 
enforced ; and that thoſe men might be kept out 
of offices, who have ſhewn they never wanted the 
will, when they had the power, to deſtroy the 
church; and that nothing had been more miſre- 
preſented than this bill, which did not in any re- 
Ipe&t encroach on the act of toleration, or take 
from the diſſenters any one privilege they have by 
law, or give any one privilege to the church of 
England which was not at leaſt intended her by the 
laws as they now ſtand. It was moreover ſaid, that 
a ſeparation from the church, to which a man's 
conſcience will allow him occofronally to conform, 
is a mere ſchiſm, which in itſelf was ſinful, with- 
out the ſuperaddition of a temporal law to make 
it an offence, and that conforming and noncon- 
forming were contradictions; for nothing but a 
firm perſuaſion that the terms of communion re- 
quired are ſinful can juſtify the one, and this plain- 
ly condemns the other. | 

The members who oppoſed the bill argued, That 
the diſſenters were generally well. affected to the 
preſent conſtitution: that in the laſt and greateſt 
danger to which the church was expoſed, they zea- 
loutly afſerted her againſt the papiſts, their com- 
mon enemies, and have ever ſince continued to 
ſhew every mark of affection and ſubmiſſion to the 
government in church and ſtate: that to bring any 
real hardſhip upon them, or give riſe to jealouſies 
and fears at ſuch a juncture, might be attended 
with dangerous conlequences : that the toleration 
had greatly contributed to the ſafety and reputa- 
tion of the church, and plainly proved that liberty 
of conſcience and gentle meaſures were the moſt 
effectual means for encreaſing the votaries of the 
church, and diminiſhing the number of diffenters : 
that the diſſenters could not properly be termed 
ſchiſmatics without bringing a heavy charge upon 
the church of England, which had not ' only tole- 
rated ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed communion 
with the reformed churches abroad: that the pe- 
nalties of this bill were even more ſevere than thoſe 


impoſed by law upon the papiſts for aſſiſting at the 


moſt ſolemn act of their religion: in a word, that 
toleration and tenderneſs had been always produc- 
tive of peace and union, whereas perſecution had 
never failed to excite diſcord and extend ſuperſti- 
tion. | 

The bill paſſed the lower houſe by a conſiderable 
majority, but met with a very warm oppoſition 
from the peers, many of whom were in the Whig 
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T ng of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 247, 260. | in the firſt year of king William and queen Mary, for the ex- 

+ The bill gan thus: ©* As nothing is more contrary to | empting ther majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects diſſenting from the 
the perſuaſion of the Chriſtian religion, and particularly to | church of England, from the penalties of certain Jaws ; which 
the doctrine of the church of England, than perſecution for | act ought inviolably to be obſerved, and eaſe given to conſci - 
eonſcience only, and in due conſideration of it, an act paſſed | ences truly ſcrupulous. 
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intereſt. Apprehenſive that the commons would 
— it to = money-bill, they voted, Thar the 
annexing any clauſe to a money - bill was contrary 
to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government and 
the uſage of parliament. Their lordſhips, upon 
peruſal of the bill, made ſeveral amendments, as, 
That Jacobite meetings ſhould be included: that 
one hundred pounds penalty ſhould be reduced to 
twenty pounds; and that the whole incapacitating 
clauſes ſhould be omitted. They allo ſhortened 
the terms for information and proſecution, exempt- 
ed diſſenters from holding offices for which they 
could not be qualified without taking the ſacra- 
ment, provided that the act ſhould not extend to 
the univerſity-churches, or to the F rench and 
Ducth «churches, or to the governors of hoſpi- 
tals, or the aſſiſtants of corporations or work- 
houſes for relieving or employing the poor. The 
commons taking their lordſhips amendments into 
conſideration, agreed to ſome of them, but diſ- 
agreed to others, which occaſioned ſeveral confe- 
rences between the two houſes, the managers on 
the part of the commons being Mr. Bromley, Mr. 
St. John, Mr. Finch, Mr. Sollicitor-general, and 
fir Thomas Powis. On the part of the lords, 'the 
duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Peterborough, the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, the lords Somers and Halifax. 
After long debates the lo:ids adhered to their 
amendments : the commons perſiſted in rejecting 
them ; ſo that conferences broke up, both parties 
publiſhing their proceedings as a vindication of 
their conduct. The court put their whole ſtrength 
to carry this bill; even prince George came and 
voted for it, though he was himſelf an occaſional 
conformiſt, for he had received the ſacrament as 
lord high-admiral, and yet kept his chapel in 
the Lutheran way; but when it came to the final 
vote, the biſhops made in the laſt reign, to the 
ſurprize of every one, fell with their whole weight 
into the ſcale of the Whigs, and the bill was loſt 
by one voice only “. 

A bill was now brought into the lower houſe, 
granting another year's conſideration to thoſe who 
had taken. the oath abjuring the pretended prince 
of Wales. This being ſent up to the lords, they 
added three clauſes, importing, 1. That thoſe perſons 
who ſhould take the oath within the limited time 
might return to their benefices and employments, 
provided they were not already filled. 2. That any 
perſon endeavouring to defeat the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, as now limited by law, ſhould be deemed 
guilty of high-treaſon. 3. That the oath of abju- 
ration ſhould be impoſed upon the ſubjects of lre- 
land. Theſe amendments occaſioned ſome warm 
debates in the houſe of commons, where it was 
carried only by one voice to agree with the lords, 
and the bill pafſed both houſes, by which a new 
ſecurity was provided both in England and Ireland 
for a proteſtant ſucceſſor. 

I muſt not forget that the duke of Ormond hav- 
ing, at his return from the Cadiz expedition, 
thrown out ſome reflections upon fir George Rooke's 
conduct, and hinting a deſign to ſubje& him to a 


public accuſation, the houſe of lords ordered the 


admiral's inſtructions and journals to be laid before 
a committee apointed for that purpoſe; and the 


N X. 147 
majority of the houſe afterwards voted, That fir 
George Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to the 
councils of war, like a brave officer, to the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. On the other hand, fir 
Henry Bellaſis was tried by a court- martial of ge- 
neral officers, broke, and diſmiſſed the ſervice: 
but major-general O'Hara was acquitted by the 
ſame court, and his ſuſpenſion thereupon taken off 
by her majeſty, 

About this time the earl of Rocheſter, findin 
himſelf out-weighed in the council by the — 
of the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin, 
had become ſullen and uattactable; upon which 
the queen thought fit to order him to his govern- 
ment of Ireland, which he had never viſited ſince 
his having been appointed lord-licutenant. I he 
earl, however, choſe rather to reſign than comply 
with this injunction, and that office was beſtowed 
upon the duke of Ormond, who had now acquired 
great popularity, and was indeed a very accom- 
pliſhed nobleman. 

In the beginning of January the queen gave the 
houſe of commons to underſtand, that the States- 
general had preſſed her to augment her forces, as 
the only means to render ineffectual the great and 
early preparations of the enemy. The commons 
immediately reſolved that ten thouſand men ſhould 
be hired as an augmentation of the forces to act in 
conjunction with the allies: but at the ſame 
time, in an addreſs, they intreated her majeſty 
would make it a point with the States-general that 
they ſhould put an immediate ſtop to all commerce 
and correſpondence with France and Spain, which 
the commons ſaid was fo abſolutely neceſſary for 
carrying on the war, to the interrupting the ene- 
my's trade, and reducing them to the greateſt 
ſtraits, that they deſired England might not be 
charged with the pay of ſuch additional troops, but 
from the day that fuch ſtep ſhould be made by 
the States. The lords alſo addreſſed her majeſty 
to the ſame effect, who readily acknowleged the 
juſtneſs of their precautions, and promiſed to com- 
ply with their requeſts. She was as good as her 
word, and the States. general, fore againſt their 
will, were obliged to publiſh a prohibition of all 
commerce with the ſubjects of France and Spain. 

The public buſineſs being now diſpatched, her 
majeſty came to the houſe of peers the twenty-ſe- 
venth of February, and gave the royal aſſent to the 
land- tax (four ſhillings in the pound); to the act 
for enabling her majeſty to ſettle a revenue (one 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum) on the 
prince of Denmark, in caſe he ſurvived her; to 
the malt- tax; to an act for continuing the duties 
upon coals ; to an act for granting an aid to her 
majeſty by the ſale of annuities (by this act every 
contributor was to have fourteen pounds per an- 
num, for ninety- nine years, for every two hundred 
and ten pounds paid in); to an act for preventing 
eſcapes out of the King's- Bench and Fleet priſons; 
to an act for finiſhing and adorning the cathedral 
of St. Paul's; to an act for the puniſhment of ac- 
ceſſories to felonies, and the receivers of ſtolen 
goods; to an act for enlarging the time for taking 
the abjuration-oath, and for the future ſecuring the 
ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing 
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the hopes of the pretender ; to an act for ſtating | 


and examining the public accounts: and to an act 
foradvancing the lale of the forfeited eſtates inlreland, 
with ſome others. After which her majeſty made a 
ſprech to both houſes, thanking them for the diſpatch 
they had given to the public affairs, for the large 
ſupplies that had been granted, and the proviſion that 
had been made for the prince. She ſaid, ſne hoped the 
diſſenters would reſt ſatisfied with the act of tole- 
ration, which ſhe was reſolved to maintain; and 
that thoſe of the church would conſider ſhe had 
her education in it, and had run great hazards for 
it; and that therefore they ought to be ſure ſhe 
would make it her peculiar care to encourage and 
maintain the church, and tranſmit it ſecurely ſet- 
tled to poſterity. She thought ſome farther laws 
were neceſſary for reſtraining the licence of the 
preſs, and hoped they would endeavour to ſupprets 
pernicious lib-}s ; but above all the recommended 
union among themſelves ; and concluded with ac- 
quainting them, that ſhe would apply her ſhare of 
the prizes taken during the war to the public ſer- 
vice. 

Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's com- 
mand, prorogued the parliament. 

To the tranſactions of this ſeſſion it may not be 
improper to ſubjoin an account of the proceedings 
of the convocation, which ſat at the ſame time as 
the parliament, and which was diſtracted by the 
fame feuds and animoſities that prevailed in that 
aſſembly. l 

It had been cuſtomary for a convocation to be 
ſummoned with every new parliament ; but after 
the firſt convocation in 1689, had, as I have al- 
ready related, diſcovered their averſion to the 


ſcheme of comprehenſion ſet on foot by king Wil- 


liam; the king had ordered the convocation to 
be regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them 
to fit till February 1701, when they were, after a 
vacation of ten years, allowed to meet and act. 
Then the conteſts about the right of adjourning 
were revived between the higher and lower houſes, 
and ſo continued till William's death. When the 
convocation determined in conſequence of that 
event, the advocates for the new claims ſet up by 
the lower houſe affected to call themſelves a par- 
liamentary body, and therefore inſiſted they had a 


right to (it as long as the parliament; but the arch- 


bithop and biſhop affirmed, that the convocation 
being aſſembled by the biſhop's mandate, in obe- 
dience to the king's writ, could no longer ſubſiſt 


than while the royal writ remained in force, and ſo 


the convocation broke up. 


On the queen's acceſſion, and the calling a new 


arliament, the convocation was again ſummoned, 
and Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt- church, was cho- 
ſen prolocutor ; when the lower houſe, in imita- 


tion of the commons, propoſed an addreſs, re- 


flecting on the memory of the late king, and even 
glancing obliquely at the conduct of the biſhops ; 
but the upper houſe refuſing ro concur, the lower 


receded, and both at length agreed in a joint ad- 


dreſs to her majeſty, in which they congratulated 
her acceſſion to the throne, thanked her tor the aſ- 
ſurances ſhe had given of her fixed reſolution to 
ſupport the church of England as by law eſtabliſh- 


ed, and to maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant | 
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line; and expreſſed their hopes, that whatever was 
wanting to reſtore the church to its juſt rights and 
privileges would be ſupplied by her majeity, and 
wculd be tranſmitted fate to the lateſt poſterity. 
The queen in her antwer told them, that ſhe was 
highly pleaſed with this dutiful addreſs, and con- 
ſidered their concurrence in this particular as a 
good preſage of their union in every thing that 
mould come before them. 

Her majeſty however found herſelf diſappointed 
in her expectations; their former conteſts were im- 


mediately revived. The biſhops offered to grant 


the lower houſe any thing that could poſſibſy be 
granted without giving up their character and au- 
thority: they propoſed, that in the intervals of 
ſeſſion, the lower houſe might appoint committees 
to prepare matters; and when buſineſs ſhould be 
regularly brought before them, the archbiſhop 
would regulate the prorogation in ſuch a manner, 
that they might have ſufficient time to ſit and de- 
Itberate upon the ſubject. The lower houſe were 
not ſatisfied with this anſwer: they had many friends 
among the miniſtry, and therefore they reſolved 
upon an addreſs to the queen, which was preſented 
ou the twenty-third of December, 1702, begging 
ſhe would call the queſtion into her royal audience, 
and award ſuch a ſentence as to her ſhould ſeem 
proper. Orders were hereupon given. to the 
queen's counſel to examine how the matter ſtood 
in point of law between the two houſes, which was 
thus ſtated to them, and from whence the reader 
will be beſt informed of the true nature of the diſ- 
pute between the two houſes of convocation. The 
conſtant practice, as far as there were books or 
records, was, That the archbiſhop prorogued the 
convocation by a ſchedule: of this the form was ſo 


fixed, that it could not be altered but by act of 


parliament. There was a clauſe in the ſchedule 
that continued all matters before the convocation 
in the ſtate they were, to the day to which he pro- 
rogued them. Hence it was evident that there 
could be no intermediate ſeſſion; for a ſeſſion in 
the lower houſe could, by paſſing a vote in any 
matter, alter the ſtate that matter was in. | 

The lower houſe on their part did not pretend 
to queſtion the archbiſhop's power to prorogue the 
whole convocation, that is, to appoint a further 
day, on which the whole body ſhould attend; but 
they conceived that ſuch power was no ways incon- 
ſiſtent with the right claimed by the lower houſe, 
viz. the right of holding their aſſemblies, and con- 
tinuing to act as an houſe, in the intervals of his 
grace's ordinary prorogations; which right, in their 
opinion, was ſo indiſputably neceſſary to the being 
ot the lower houſe, that they could not anſwer 
the truſt repoſed in them, unleſs they continued to 
inſiſt on the claim of it. What the report made 
by the judges was, is not known; but it ſhould 
ſeem, however, that it was unfavourable to the 
lower houſe, for the queen made no anſwer to 
their addreſs. The ditpute ſtill ſubſiſted, when 
the ſeſſion was finiſhed by the prorogation of the 
parliament *. 

Thoſe conteſts, however, gave riſe to diviſions 
through the whole body of the clergy, whoranged 
themlelves into different parties, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Hicu Choke and Low Cguxcn, 
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-ho branded each other with the moſt invidious epi- 
| 2 former branded the latter with the ap- 
pellation of Preſbyterians and Republicans; and 
thoſe in return ſtigmatized their adverſaries as ene- 
mies to the Revolution, Jacobites, and Schiſmatics. 
Upon the whole, I cannot more aptly diſtinguiſh 
them than by giving to the former the term of 
Ecclefiaftical Tories, and to the latter that of Ec- 
cefiglhca) /Vehigh. 1... 

The latter end of February ſeveral promotions 
were made in the army; and on the ſeventh of 
March fir John Leviſon Gower, baronet, was 
created baron Gower of Sittenham, in the county 
of York; Jon Granville, eſquire, baron Gran. 
ville of Potheridge, in the county of Devon; He- 
neage Finch, eſquire, baron of Guernſey, in the 
county of Hants; Francis Seymour Conway, eſq. 
younger ſon of fir Edward Seymour by a. ſecond 
venter, baron Conway of Ragley, in the county 
of Warwick; and John Harvey, eſquire, was creat- 
ed baron Harvey of Id. in the county of 
Suffolk. At the ſame time, Sheffield marquis of 
Normanby was created duke of that name, and 
afterwards honoured with the additional title of 
duke of Buckinghamſhire, _ 8 

I ſhall cloſe the tranſactions of this year with an 
account of ſome occurrences relating to our trade, 
which D convenĩently be introduced in 
the courſe of the former pages. ks 
In this year an attempt Thom by the Eng- 
liſn from Carolina, under colonel Moore, gover- 
nor of that ſettlement, againſt St. Auguſtine, the 
capital of Spaniſh Florida; but although we took 
and held the town for a whole month, we were 
not able to reduce the caſtle for want of. mor- 
tars (which certainly ſhould have been duly con 
ſidered before) and were therefore obliged to with- 
draw, on the arrival of two Spaniſh men of war, 
and abandon the ſhips, ammunition, &c. to the 
enemy *, rc 
In this year alſo the Jand-proprietors of the two 
rovinces of Eaſt and Weſt New-Jerley, in Eng- 
Fiſh America, who had purchaſed of the firſt pro- 
prietors, not readily, finding purchaſers of under 
= thereof, and being Varia 
amongſt themſelves, agreed to ſurrender into 
the queen's hands both the charters for thoſe two 
ſeparate governments, reſerving their particular 
rights x properties of the lands and ſettlements 
therein: whereupon. her majeſty conſolidated the 
ſaid two provinces into one, and appointed the 
lord Cornbury to be the firſt regal governor. This 
colony of New-Jerſey has ſince proſpered very 
well, and has been extremely uſeful in ſupplying 
our ſugar-colonies with proviſions, lumber, &c. 
Its two beſt towns are Burlington and Elizabeth 
town; but that of Perth-Amboy is reckoned to 
have the beſt harbour, and moſt commodious in 
point of ſituation Þ. Cl 

General Codrington, governor of the Leeward- 
Iſlands, having received advice that war was de- 
clared by England againſt France, attacked the 
French iſland of Guadaloupe, where, after ſome 
loſs, he made himſelf maſter of the great rown cal- 
led Baſſe terre, and forced the enemy to retire into 


the caſtle and fort, which they defended for ſome 
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| time; and then blowing them up, retired ts the 


mountains; after which the Engliſh burnt the town 
to the ground, razed the fortifications, took the 
beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat 
without the loſs of a man; then embarking, they 
returned to St. Chriſtopher's 4 | | 
We have ſeen; under the preceding reign; the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity there was for uniting the old 
and new Engliſh Eaſt India companies, even if it 
had been for no other reaſon but the fake of pub- 
lic tranquility. This coalition was finally effected 
this year under an act of arbitration; wherein lord 
Godolphin and Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of 
Oxford, were for- the old company, and Charles 
Montagu lord Halifax for the new; and on the 
twenty- ſecond of July, an indenture tripartite was 
entered into by the queen and the ſaid two com- 
panies, in ſubſtance as follows, viz. That the old 
company's ſtock in the funds ſhould be transfer- 
red to the new, and that the old company ſhould 
purchaſe of the new as much of their ſtock as, witk 
that which was transferred by the old, ſhould make 
up a moiety of the whole capital of the united 
companies. The old company was likewiſe to give 
an equivalent for the new company's dead ſtock. 
During ſeven years, each company was to have 
an equal power in the adminiſtration of the fund 
and trade, and to that end twelve perſons were to 
be yearly appointed by the general court of each 
company reſpectively, who were to be ſtiled Ma- 
nagers of the United Trade to India; and after 
thoſe ſeven years were expired, the old company 
were to ſurrender their charter, and the new com- 
pany was henceforward to change its ſtile, and to 
de called « The United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the Eaſt Indies,” whoſe af- 
fairs were afterwards to be conducted by their own 
ſole directors, agreeable to the charter of the tenth 
of King William. Thus a prudent ſtop was - 
of traders; and this ment was the foundation 
of that company which has ſubſiſted, with ſo great 
— it to themſelves and benefit to the nation, eyer 
ae. 
The order of time leads me now to take a view 
of what paſſed in Scotland and Ireland, at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond year of queen Ann's reign, _ 
A change had been made in the miniſtry of 
Scotland, which ſeemed favourable to the epiſco- 
palians and antirevolutioniſts of that — 
The earls of Marchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, Leven; 
and Hindford, were laid aſide : the earl of Seafield 
was appointed chancellor, and the duke of Queenſ- 
berry and the lord viſcount Tarbat were declared 
ſecretaries of ſtate ; the marquis of Annandale was 
made preſident of the council, and the earl of TuE 
libardin lord privy-ſeal. The epiſcopal clergy, en- 
couraged by theſe proceedings, which appeared fo 
favourable tothem, drew up an addreſs to the queen, 
imploring her protection, and humbly beſeeching 
her to allow thoſe pariſhes in which there was a majo- 
rity of epiſcopal freeholders, to beſtow the benefices 
on miniſters of their principles. This petition was 
preſented to the queen on the thirteenth of March; 
1703, by Dr. Skeen and Dr..Scot, introduced by 


. 


the duke of Queenſberry and lord Tarbat: her 
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majeſty, in her anſwer, aſſured them of her pro- 
tection and endeavours to ſupply their neceſſities 
as far as conveniently ſhe could, and recommended 
to them to live in peace and chriſtian love with the 
clergy who were by law inveited with the church- 
government in her ancient kingdom of Scotland“. 

The convention of eſtates that had met in 
Scotland at the Revolution, had been continued as 
a legal parliament all the reign of king William, 
the preſbyterians not daring to hazard the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their kirk by a new eleftion. The con- 
tinuance of this convention was complained of as 
a great grievance, as unprecedented in that nation, 
and an invaſion of their old conſtitution, by which 
a parliament was annually to be choſen: her ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed, therefore, this year, 1703, to 
gratify the people of Scotland by calling a new 
parliament ; bur, previous to relating its tranſac- 
tions, it will be neceſſary to preſent the reader with 
a ſhort ſketch of the ſtare of parties in Scotland 
at this time. : ; 

A proclamation of indemnity having been lately 
publiſhed, a great number of Jacobites returned 
from France and other countries, pretending to 
have changed their ſentiments, and took the oaths, 
thar they might be qualified to fit in parliament : 
theſe joined with the more rigid epiſcopalians and 
the anticevolutioniſts, who by this acceſſion of 
ſtrength, hoped to ſecure ſuch a majority as might 
be able to vote down preſbytery, and to reſtore 
patronages, or at leaſt to carry a toleration ſo as 
their own clergy might be called to benefices as 
well as the preſbyterians. This, however, proved 
to be an union without harmony, and conſequently 
poſſeſſed of very little real ſtrength, The preſ- 
byterians and revolutioniſts were headed by the 
duke of Argyle; the earl of Hume declared him- 
ſelf the chief of the antirevolutioniſts; the country- 
party of malecontents, which took its riſe from 
the diſappointments of the Darien ſettlement, 
ated under the management of the duke of Ha- 
milton and the marquis of Tweddale. The ma- 
Jority of the country-party were friends to the Re- 
volution, and endeavoured only a redreſs of the 
grievances which the nation had ſuſtained during 
the late reign. The antirevolutioniſts, though de- 
clared enemies to the name or memory of king 
William, yet thought all parties were ſafe under 
the ſhelter of the queen's indemnity. The Jacobites, 
even thoſe who had taken the oaths, made -no 
ſcruple openly to confeſs, that they had ſworn to 
her only as tutrix or regent during the mmority 
of the prince of Wales her brother. By this it 
will appear, that the whole kingdom of Scotland 
was in a ferment at the fitting down of the parli- 
ament Þ. 

In this diſpoſition of affairs the new parliament 
met at Edinburgh on the ſixth of May, 1703, and 
the duke of Queenſberry, who had been appointed 
her majeſty's high-commiſſioner, having taking his 
ſeat on the throne, the queen's letter was read, 
in which ſhe demanded a ſupply for the maintenance 
of the forces; adviſed them to encourage trade, and 
exhorted them to proceed with wiſdom, prudence, 
and unanimity. After the queen's letter was read, 
the high-commiſſioner and the earl of Seafield, 
lord-chancellor, each of them made a ſpeech of 
the ſame purport with the letter. Then the duke of 
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| Hamilton offered the draught of an act for recog- 
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lame; This clauſe duke Hamilton and his party 
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powers. After a long and warm debate, however, 
it was carried to add the advocate's claufe, by the 
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nizing her majeſty's authority, and her undoubted 
right and title to the imperial crown of Scotland, 
according to the declaration of the eſtates of the 
kingdom, containing the claim of right. This 
was immediately received; and at the ſecond read- 
ing, the queen's advocate offered an additional 


clauſe, denouncing the penalties of treaſon againſt 


any perſon who ſhould quarrel (diſpute) her ma- 


jeſty's right and title to the crown, or the Exerciſe 


of her government from her actual entry on the 


warmly oppoſed, alleging, that the miniſtry only 
propoled it as being conſcious they had, contrary 
to law, been inſtrumental in adviſing her majeſty 
to exerciſe ſome acts of adminiſtration, ſuch as 
calling together the parliament which had continu- 
ed all the late reign, and promoting in it ſome 
commiſſions, laws, and powers, which determined 
the being of the parliament, and circumſcribed its 


concurrence of the antirevolutioniſts. 

The catl' of Hume, after this, offered the 
draught of a bill for the ſupply ; and immediately 
after it was read, the marquis of Tweddale moved, 
that, previous to entering upon any other bufineſs, 
the parliament would eſtabliſh fuch conditions 
and regulations reſpecting the conſtitution of the 
kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of her 
majeſty and the heirs of her body, as ſhould be 
thought moſt likely to tend to the fecurity and pre- 


ture and the bill were ordered to lie upon the 
table. In the mean time, however, the high- 
commiſſioner found hiaiſelf greatly perplexed how 
to proceed, He had been told by the duke of 
Argyle and the other chiefs of the preſbyterian 
party, that they were determined to obtain an act 
tor ratifying the Revolution,- and confirming the 
kirk-government, before they would enter upon 
the buſineſs of a ſupply, intimating at the ſame 
time, that they were certain of a majority in their 


the commiſſioner, who now plainly ſaw he muſt 
either give up the ſupplies, which were at this 
time particularly needful, or abandon the antire- 
volutioniſts, with whom he had hitherto been con- 
nected : he clearly perceived, that on this occaſion 
the Whigs would throw all their weight into the 
ſcale of duke Hamilton and the country-party, 
which would then outweigh that of the antirevolu- 
tioniſts. He had nothing then left, but to en- 
deavour to cajole both parties, in which, however, 
he found himſelf unfucceſsful. He deſired in par- 
liament, that the act for the ſupply might be read, 
promiſing that he would allow the houſe ſufficient 
time afterwards to diſcuſs all other ſubjects. The 
marquis of Tweddale inſiſted on his overture or 
motion; and, after ſome warm debates, it was 
carried in favour of the overture. The marquis 
of Athol preſented the heads of a bill for the ſe- 


deceaſe; but before they were read, Argyle offered 
his draught of a bill for ratifying the Revolution, 
and all the acts conſequent thereupon. Mr. 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, alſo produced an act for limit- 


ing the ſucceſſion after the death of her majeſty, 
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ſervation of their liberty and religion. This over- 


This was a confounding explanation to 


curity. of the kingdom, in cafe of her majeſty's 
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and the heirs of her body; as did the earlof Rothes 
another; importing, that no perſon coming to the 
crown of Scotland after her majeſty's death, and 
the failure of iſſue, and being at the ſame time 
king or queen of England, ſhould, as king or 
queen of Scotland, have power to make peace or 
war without the conſent of the Scottiſh parliament. 
The earl of Marchmont moved for an act to ſecure 
the true proteſtant religion and preſpyterian go- 
vernment, the heads of which he recited: and fir 
Patrick Johnſton propoſed another for admitting 
the importation of wines and other foreign liquors. 
All theſe bills were ordered to lie upon the table. 

After this the earl of Strathmore propoſed an 
act for the toleration of all proteſtants in the ex- 
erciſe of religious worſhip; whereupon a moſt 
violent remonſtrance was offered againſt it, in the 
name, and at the appointment of the general aſ- 
ſembly of the kirk, wherein they inſiſt there could 
be no juſt ground to grant a toleration to the epiſ- 
copal perſuaſion, ſince there was no finful communion 
required of them; and difference in opinion about 
church-government was not a ſufficient reaſon for 
ſeparation in worſhip : they likewiſe inſiſted, that 
in the preſent caſe and circumſtances of that nation, 
to enact a toleration in favour of the epiſcopalians, 
would be to eſtabliſh iniguity by law. And here it 
might be demanded of theſe tenacious gentlemen, 
whether the Engliſh might not, with equal juſtice, 
be ſaid to have eſtabliſhed iniquity by à law, in tole- 
rating the diſſenters among them at the Revolution ? 
I ſhall leave it to others to determine how far this 
indulgence on our parts was wicked or laudable ; 
but ſurely, to an unprejudiced mind, it will appear 
equally juſt and innocent to have tolerated epiſ- 
copacy in Scotland, as it was to tolerate preſbytery 
in England. But to proceed: the kirk ſo managed 
matters, that the act of toleration was dropped. 
Some time after the Tee paſſed the act for 
preſerving the true reformed religion, and confirm- 
ing preſbyterian church government; as alſo the 
duke of Argyle's act for ratifying and perpetuating 
the firſt act of king William's parliament, for de- 
claring it high-treaſon to diſown the authority of 
the then parliament, or to alter or innovate the 
claim of right, or any article thereof. The 
queen's high-commiſſioner, the duke of Queenſ- 
berry, giving the royal aſſent to thoſe acts, ſo far 
embroiled him with the cavaliers, or antirevolu- 
tioniſts, that they renounced his intereſt, reſolving 
to ſeparate from the court, and jointly purſue ſuch 
—— as might be for the intereſt of their party, 
which was now ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the 
marquis of Athol and the viſcount Tarbat, who 
had proteſted againſt the foregoing acts. 

But of all the bills that were produced in the 
courſe of this remarkable ſeſſion, no one raiſed ſuch 
a violent diſpute as the act of ſecurity, propoſed by 
the duke of Argyle and his party, in which it was 
provided, in order to ſecure the ancient indepen- 
dency of the Scots, that in default of iſſue of her 
majeſty, the ſame perſon ſhould in no event be 
capable to be king or queen both of England and 
Scotland, unleſs a free communion of trade, the 
freedom of navigation, and the liberty of planta- 
tions, &c. were fully agreed to by the parliament 
of England; and ſeveral other proviſions were 
likewiſe made therein, all calculated to abridge the 
prerogative of the crown, to limit the ſucceſſor, 


and throw a vaſt additional power into the hands 
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of the parliament. It would be equally tirefome 
and ungrateful to the reader, was I to go about to 
recite the many inflammatory ſpeeches and bitter 
ſarcaſms that were bandied between party and party 
on this occaſion ; let it then ſuffice to ſay, that not- 
withſtanding the moſt obſtinate oppoſition from the 
miniſtry and the antirevolutioniſts, the bill was paſſed 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt, by a majority of fifty- | 
nine voices, and the commiſſioner was warmly im- 
1 to give it the royal aſſent; but he declined 
rom time to time to give any anſwer: at length, 
on the tenth of September, he mide a ſpeech to 
the houſe, in which he gave them to utidetſtand, 
that he had received her majeſty's orders, impower- 
ing him to give the royal aſſent to all the acts voted 
in this ſeſſion, except the act of ſecurity; which 
they might eaſily believe required her majeſty's 
farther conſideration ; at the ſame time her majeſty 
expected they would mind their own ſafety, in 
making the neceſſary proviſions for the troops, and 
that they would put the trade and cuſtoms upon 
that foot, that the civil liſt might be ſupported; 
and he intreated them to firiiſh theſe matters as ſoon 
as poſſible. The eatl of Marchmont afterwards 
propoſed the ſettling the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover; but his motion was rejected, not ſo 
much it ſhould ſeem from any averſion tlie majority 
in parliament entertained to the ſaid ſucceſſion, as 
that they were reſolved to avoid a nomination, until 
ſuch conditions of government ſhould be pte- 
viouſly ſtipulated, as might ſecure them agairiſt the 
influence of an Engliſh miniſtry. Some members 
of the houſe, among whom Mr. Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, a man of profeſſed republican principles, 
was the chief, began to queſtion, whether the crown 
had a negative or not: they ſaid till of late a ne- 
gative had never been interpoſed, and that but in 
very few caſes; and in the end the majority peremp- 
torily refuſed to go upon the ſupply till the act of 
ſecurity had received the royal Ant; in ſhort, the 
ferment grew ſo high, that the commiſſioner, ap- 
prehenſive of the moſt fatal conſequences, called 
for ſuch acts as he was impowered to paſs, and then, 
on the ſixteenth of September, adjourned the par- 
liament to the twelfth of October following. 
Although the queen refuſed to paſs the act of 
ſecurity, the royal aſſent was granted to an act of 
limitation on the ſucceſſor, in which it was declared, 
that no king or queen of Scotland ſhould have 
power to make peace or war without conſent of 
parliament. Another law was enacted, to allow 
French vines and other liquors to be imported in 
neutral bottoms; it being alleged, that without 
this expedient the revenue would have been in- 
ſufficient ro maintain the governmerit. An a& 
paſſed in favour of the company ttading to Africa 
and the Indies ; another for a commiſſion concern- 
ing the public accounts; another for puniſhing 
flanderous ſpeeches and writings : the commiſſion - 
for treating of an union with England was vacated, 
with a prohibition to grant any other commiſſion 
for that purpoſe without conſent of parliament. 
As no ſupplies had been provided for before the 
adjournment, the pay of tlie artny, with the 
charge of the government, was left to run upon 
credit; and ſuch was the national humour among 
the Scots at this period, to render themſelves a free 
and independent people, that they ſtemed capable 
of the moſt extrayagant things that could be ſug- 
geſted to them, : | 
Thus 
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Thus ended this famous ſeſſion of parllament, in 
which the greateſt part of the miniſtry had aban- 
doned the duke of Queenſberry, and particularly 
the earl of Seafield, lord- chancellor, the marquis 
of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, and the viſcount of 
Tarbat, ſecretary of ſtate, with all their followers. 
Nevertheleſs, the queen thought proper to confer 
honours upon ſeveral who appeared to have in- 
fluence in the nation, and who, though in oppoſi- 
tion to her miniſtry, were thought to have an at- 
tachment to her perſon and government: the 
marquis of Athol was made a duke, and the lord 
Tarbat earl of Cromarty ; the marquis of Douglas, 
though a minor, was allo created a duke; the vil- 


counts of Stair and Roſeberry were created earls of 


the ſame name; the lord Boyle, earl of Glaſgow ; 
James Stewart, of Bute, earl of Bute ; Charles 
Hope of Hoptoun, earl of Hoptoun ; John Craw- 
ford, of Kilbruce, viſcount of Garnock; and fir 
James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount of Prim- 
role. Soon after, her majeſty revived the order 
of the Thiſtle, which had been dropped by the 
late king ; it was to be carried in a green ribbond, 
as the George is in a blue; the glory was in the 
form of a St. Andrew's croſs. The dukes of Ar- 
le and Athol, the marquis of Annandale, the 


earls of Orkney and Seafield, were the firſt who 


had it, the number being limited to twelve“. 
Whilſt things were in this fituation in Scotland, 
there were alſo high diſcontents in Ireland, where 
an animoſity now came to be raiſed, as well as in 
England, between Whig and Tory. The duke of 
Ormond having been conſtituted lord-lieutenant of 
that kingdom, as has been obſerved already, held 
a parliament there the latter end of the year, when 
it appeared that this nation looked upon themſelves 
to be under very great hardſhips ; for the com- 
mons having choſen Alan Broderick, eſq. ſolicitor- 
general, to be their ſpeaker, one of the firſt things 
they did, was to reſolve, © That all the proteſtant 
freeholders of that kingdom had been falſely and 
maliciouſly traduced, miſrepreſented, and abuſed, 
in a repreſentation made of them in a book en- 
titled, « The Report of the Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed to enquire into the Iriſh Forfeitures,” in which 
it is aſſerted, that the ſaid freeholders, through 
length of time, and by contracting new friendſhips 
with the Iriſh, or by inter- purchaſing with one an- 
other, but chiefly through a diſlike of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the forfeitures, are ſcarce willing to find 
any perſon guilty of the late rebellion, even upon 
the fulleſt evidence.“ And it appearing to the 
houſe, that Francis Anneſley, a member of the 
houſe, John Trenchard, Henry Langford, and 
James Hamilton, were authors of that book, they 
farther reſolved, that Anneſley ſhould be expelled 
the houſe : Hamilton was dead, and Trenchard had 
returned to England, It ſeems they had finiſhed 
the enquiry about the forfeitures before the meet- 
ing of this parliament, and had fold the beſt of 
the eſtates to the Sword-blade company of Lon- 
don, at an under-value ; and that company had pe- 
titioned for a bill to enable them to take poſſeſſion, 
make conveyances in conſequence thereof, &c. 
but the parliament refuſed to confirm the bargain, 
and expelled John Aſgill, one of their members, who, 
as agent to the ſaid company, had offered to lend 
the Iriſh government money, on condition an act 
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was procured to confirm the company's purchaſe 
of the forfeited eſtates. 


The commons purſued the truſtees of the fot- 
feited eſtates ſtill farther, for they reſolved to offer 


a repreſentation of the ſtate and grievances of the 


nation to the queen, in which they gave het majeſty 
to underſtand, * that the conſtitution of the King- 
dom of Ireland had been of late greatly ſhaken, and 
the lives, libefties, and eſtates, of the ſubjects 
called in queſtion, and tried in a manner unknown 
to their anceſtors: that the charge they had been 
put to by the truſtees for forfeited eſtates; in de- 
tending their juſt rights (which, after many and ex- 
penſive delays, had been allowed by the ſaid 
truſtees) exceeded the value of the current caſh of 
that kingdom: that they could not, without the 
greateſt grief of heart, reflect on the loſs of 
their trade, and of being deprived of the means 
of earning their livelihood, and maintaining their 
own manufactures, whereby their poor were be- 
come very numerous, eſpecially the poor in- 
duſtrious proteſtants: that very many proteſtant 
families had been forced to leave the kingdom, and 
remove into foreign countries: that their foreign 
trade was under tuch reftriftions and diſcourage- 
ments, that it became in a manner unprofitable : 
that the want of frequent parliaments had given 
encouragement to evil men, who minded nothing 
but their own gain, though trending to the ruin 
and oppreſſion ot her majeſty's ſubjects: that the 
rapacious covetouſneſs of {ome civil officers was 
inſupportable, who amaſſed together vaſt eftates 
in a ſhort time, in that poar country : that others 
reſided for the moſt part out of the kingdom, and 
neglected their duties, to the great detriment of 
her majeſty's ſubjects, and failure of juſtice : and 
that it was from her majcity's gracious interpoſition 
alone in their tavour, that they hoped for relief 
from theſe their manifold griefs and oppreſſions.” 
The commons arterwards voted the neceſſary 
ſupplies, and granted one hundred and fifty thou- 
land pounds to make good the deficiencies of the 
neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. They 
alſo voted a proviſion for the half-pay officers, 
and aboliſhed penſions to the amount of ſeventeen 
thouſand pounds a year, as unneceſſary branches 
of the eſtabliſnment. They paſſed an act for 
ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown after the 
pattern ſent them from England. A very ſevere 
bill was alſo paſſed againſt the papiſts, by which it 
was enacted, that all eſtates ot papiſts ſhould be 
equally divided among their children, notwith- 
ſtanding any ſettlement to the contrary, unlets the 
perſons to whom they might be ſettled, ſhould 
quality themſelves by taking the oaths, and com- 
municating with the church of England, They 
were proceeding with great zeal againſt popery and 
the pretender, when they were ſuddenly adjourned 
by the command of the lord lieutenant, and broke 
up greatly irritated againſt that nobleman, whom 
they ſeverely reflected upon as the adviſer of this 
meaſure ; though in truth his excellency, on the 
bill “ to prevent the growth of popery” being 
offered to him by the houſe, had tranſmitted it to 
the Engliſh miniſtry, warmly recommended by 
himſelf ; but the latter, being in expectation of 
very conſiderable preſents from the papiſts, ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed the ſending back the bill with the 
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royal aſſent, on 0 a 
then earneſtly interceding with the emperor for 
favour to the proteſtants in his dominions, it ſeemed 
not ſeaſonable, and was ſcarce decent, to pals ſo 
ſevere a law againſt thoſe of his religion“. It is 
now time to return to the military operations of 
this year. i 

The emperor had agreed with the allies, that 
his ſon, the archduke Charles, ſhould aſſume the 
title of king of Spain, by the name of Charles III. 
demand the infanta of Portugal in marriage, 
and undertake ſome enterprize of importance in 
conjunction with the maritime powers. Leopold 
had likewiſe promiſed to fend ſuch an army into 
the field, as would in a little time be able to ex- 
pel the elector of Bavaria from his dominions; but 
| he was fo dilatory in his preparations, that the 

French king broke all his meaſures by ſending 
powerful reinforcements to the elector; accordingly 
marſhal Villars, who lay with an army of thirty 
thouſand men at Straſburgh, had orders to join 
the clector. The marſhal paſſed the Rhine, and 
inveſted Kehl, an important fort, over-againſt 
Straſburgh, which was ſurrendered to him alter a 
ſhore reſiſtance, The emperor, alarmed at this 
event, ordered count Schlick to enter Bavaria cn 
the ſide of Saltzburgh, with an army; and count 
Stirum, on the fide of Newmark, with another, 
The Imperial generals committed great ravages 1n 
the electorate, but were frequently met with and 
defeatrd by the elector's troops, who, encouraged 


by theſe ſucceſſes, advanced to Ratiſbon +, where 


the diet of the empire was aſſembled, and de- 
manded that he fhould be immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of the bridge, and one of the gates of the 
city. The burghers, overawed by ſo powerful a 
force in their neighbourhood, thought proper to 
comply, and on the eighth of April his electoral 
highneſs entered the town; however, he ſigned an 
inſtrument, by which he engaged to withdraw his 
forces as ſoon as the emperor ſhould ratify the re- 
ſolution of the diet for the neutrality of Ratiſbon. 
In the mean time marſhal Villars having re- 
ceived orders to join the elector at all events, and 
being reinforced by a body of troops under count 
Tallard, determined to break through the lines 
which prince Lewis of Baden had formed at Stol- 
hoffen, which he at laſt effected, after having been 
repulſed ſeveral times, and penetrating through the 
vale of Kintzig, he joined the elector in the be- 
ginning of May; and it was reſolved between them, 
that the marſhal ſhould watch the motions of the 
prince of Baden, whilſt the elector invaded the 
county of Tyrol, in order to open a communica- 
tion with the French in Italy. Bavaria's motions 
were ſo ſwift, and ſuch his ſucceſs, that it alarmed 
the court of Vienna; for in fix days time he made 
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on pretence that as the queen was 
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himſelf maſter of the whole Tyroleſe, and took as 
many ſtrong places as might have ſtopped a nu- 
merous army for as many months, had they been 
in ſuch a condition as they ought: at length the 
elector made a triumphant entry into Inſpruck, the 
capital of that country, from which he demanded 
homage, and a monthiy contribution of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand florins. But the elector 
marching afterwards to the mountain Brenner, in 
order to join the duke of Vendoſme in Italy, upon 
which junction the ruin of the houſe of Aultria 
would have probably followed; the boors in 
Tyrol roſe, and retook ſeveral of the places he 
had reduced, and cut 1n pieces the garriſons he 
had left to guard them; and though the elector 
afterwards revenged himſelf upon the peaſants, yet 
underſtanding that ſome of the Imperial generals 
were marching againſt him, and that his country 
had ſuffered very much during his abſence, he was 
obliged to abandon Tyrol, and his deſign of 
Joining Vendoſme, and return to Munich, Being 
afterwards rejoined by marſhal Villars, they both 
together fell upon Stirum, who, with a conſi- 
derable body of the Imperialiſts, was marching to 
Join prince Lewis of Baden, and defeated him near 
Hochſtec. In the mean time count Tallard be- 
ſieged and took Old Briſac ; and on the ſeventh 
of October inveſted Landau. The defence made 
by the governor of Briſac was ſo ſlender, that he 
was condemned in a council of war to be behead- 
ed, and all the officers who ſigned the capitulation 
were puniſhed. 

The confederates, ſenſible of what importance 
the preſervation of Landau was, after they had 
diſpoſed the reſt of the army into winter-quarters, 
ordered the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel to 
attempt the raiſing of the ſiege; to which pur- 
pole he ſet forward from the Netherlands with 
twelve battalions and twenty-nine ſquadrons z and 
having reached Altzey, in the Palatinate, by means 
of very long marches, was there met by the prince 
of Naſſau Weilburg, general of the Palatinate 
forces, in order to concert proper meaſures for the 
relieving of Landau. The French having notice 
of this march immediately detached M. Pracontal, 
with a body of ten thouſand men, to follow the 
prince cloſely, or rather, if poſſible, to get before 
him. Pracontal uſed ſuch diligence that he joined 
count 1 allard before the confederates had any no- 
tice of his march. The prince of Heſſe being arrived 
at Spires, within four leagues of Landav, the 
French generals ſurprized him on the 1 5thof Novem- 
ber, and obtained a complete victory, after a very 
bloody and obſtinate engagement, in which the prince 
of Heſle behaved with exemplary courage and con- 
duct; he had three horſes killed under him, and 
ſlew a French officer with his own hand: but after 
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This parliament, beſides the bills already mentioned, 
aſſed au act for an additional exciſe on beer, ale, and other 
iquors; another encouraging the importation of iron and 

ſtaves; a third for preventing Popiſh prieſts from coming into 
the kingdom; a fourth for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, 
and for preventing impriſonmeat beyond ſeas; and a fifth for 
naturalizing all proteſtant ſtrangers, Burnet. Hiſt. of Europe, 
vol. vii. Oldmixon. Tindal. 

t Ratiſbon is a very large and ſtrong city of Germany, in the 
circle and dukedom of Bavaria, and a biſhopric, under the arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburg. It is free and imperial; famous for the 
general diets of the empire. Although it was ſeized by the 
elector of Bavaria this campaign, he loſt it (as well as his 
own dominions), in 1704, ſoon after the action of Schellen- 
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berg, near Donawert. It has a fair ſtone bridge over the 
Danube, one thouſand and ninety-one feet lorg, and thir:y-twe 
feet broad, ſupported by pillars, and adorned with three 
towers; here is allo a magnificent old cathedral, and a ſtately 
caſtle, where the imperial aiets are commonly held. 

t Briſac is a very conſiderable city and caſtle of Germany, and 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, whether its ſi- 
tuation upon a high hill be confidered, or what art has con- 
tributed to render it regular. The fortifications are a French 
league in compaſs ; the baſtions are filled with earth, faced 
with brick, and ſecured with a large broad ditch full of water, 
and it will require (in time of war) eight or ten thouſand men 
to detend it. It ſtands on the river Rhine, twenty-ſix miles 
north of Baſil, and thirty ſouth of Straſburg. . 
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incredible efforts, he was obliged to retreat, with 
the loſs of ſome thouſand men. The French, how- 
ever, gained not a bloodicls victory; Pracontal, and 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, being ſlain in 
the action; nevertheleſs they reſumed the liege of 
Landau, which the count de Frize, its governor, 
deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered on the nineteenth, 
upon honourable terms. Count Marſin being lent, 
About the ſame time, ro command the French army 
in conjunction with the elector of Bavaria, in the 
room ot marſhal Villars, whoſe haughty and afſum- 
ing behaviour the elector could not bear, they in 
velted the city of Augſburg *, with their united 
forces, on the ſixth of December, which was fur- 
rendered on the fourteenth. | 
To add to the diſtractions of the empire, this 
winter the Hungarians broke out into open re- 
bellion, under prince Ragotſki, who publiſhed a 
declaration, ſetting forth, that, provided th-y 
might enjoy their religion, liberties, and eftates, and 
the government of Hungary might be put into the 
hands of a native, they would return to their al- 
tegiance, The emperor hereupon ſent prince 
Eugene to Preſburgh, to give the neceſſary orders 
for the ſecurity of the frontiers, and to endeavour 
to bring the malecontents to ſome accommodation F. 
Having thus given ſome account of the ſtate of the war 
in Germany, let us now turn to the Netherlands 
where the arms of the allies were attended with 
better ſucceſs. 
The duke of Marlborough's departure from 
England had been delayed for ſome time by the 
death of his only ſon; the marquis of Blandtord, 
who died of the ſmall-pox in the beginning of the 
year: ſo equally are good and evil intermixed. 
The duke no ſooner ſaw himielf happy in his 
ſovereign's favour, and confeſſed by all the power 
in Europe one of the greateſt generals of his age, 
than he found himſelf deprived of the on!y heir of 
his wealth and grandeur, by whom he hoped ro 
tranſmit his great name down to poſterity. His 
grace, however, having ſomewhat recovered this 
heavy ' ſtroke of fate, croſſed the fea about the 
middle of April, 1703, and, aſſembling the allied 
army, opened the campaign in Flanders with the 
Hiege of Bonne, which was inveſted on the third of 
May; N. S. This town is ſituated on the Lower 
hine , about fourteen miles ſouth of Cologne, 
the uſual reſidence 'of- that elector, and the only 
place of ſtrength he had left, ſo fatal was his alliance 
With France. This place was attacked in three 
different quarters; in one by the prince of Heſſe 
Caſſel, in another by general Coehorn, the cele- 
brated Dutch engineer, and in the third by lieute- 


nant-general Fagel. The garriſon made a ſtout 
and vigorous defence, and continued to hold out for 
a week, when the fort having been taken by aſſault, 
and the breaches being _prafticable, the marquis 
d' Alegre, the governor, ordered a parley to be beat; 
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"hoſtages were immediately exchanged, and two 
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days after, the garriſon marched out, and were 
ent to Lux-mburgh, 

While the greateſt part of the confederate army 
was employed before Bonne, the French king, 
imagining that city would make a longer reſiſtance, 
lent orders to the marſhals Boufflers and Villeroy 
to lay ſiege to the city of Liege; which they were 
preparing to do, when they received advice from 
the marquis d' Alegre, that he could no longer de- 
fend Bonne. Hereupon the two marſhals advanced 
ſuddenly iato the neighbourhood of Tongeren!, 
with an army of fo: ty thouſand men, which they ſur- 
prized, and made the garriſon priſoners. Bonne 
being ſurrendered, the duke of Marlborough 
marched towards the French army, with a deſign to 
have given them battle; but, upon his approach, 
marſhal Villeroy thought proper to retire within 
the lines, having firſt blown up the works about 
Tongeren. Hereupon it was reſolved to attack 
the French lines; which ſcrvice was effectually 
performed by general Cochorn and baron Spaar, 
though not without conſiderable loſs in the attack. 

The joy for this ſuccels was not a little abated 
by the arrival of an expreſs from general Opdam, 
with an account that the French, under marſhal 
Boufflers, had come out of their lines, near Antwerp, 
and being joined by a confiderable detachment 
trom the grand army, had ſurrounded the confe- 
derate forces under his command, and entirely 
routed them, and that he had eſcaped to Breda, 
with only thirty horſe: but while the States were 
under ſome conſternation at this misfortune, an- 
other expreſs arrived from mynheer Hop, treaſurer- 
general of the States, and their deputy in that army, 
giving an account, that the army was indeed ſur- 
rounded by a ſuperior force, but had repulled the 
-nemy, and effected an honourable retreat to Lillo. 
The truth was, that general Opdam had the mis- 
fortune to be cut off from the reſt of his army at 
the beginning of the engazement, and looking up- 
on all as loſt, fled with precipitation to Breda: 
the reſt of the Dutch generals, however, behaved 
themſelves with ſuch bravery and conduct, that the 
French were repulſed. General Schlangenburg, 
who commanded in the abſence of Opdam, gained 
immortal honuur in this action, and received the 
thanks of his maſters for ſaving their army, when 
it had been given over for loſt. On the other 
hand, general Opdam, though he had ſerved his 
country above thirty-years without any imputation 
on his courage, and his being cut off from his army 
was purely accidental, yet could he never after- 
wards recover any tolerable reputation in the firld. 
This battle, which was extremely bloody, was 
called the Battle of Eckeren, from the name of the 
place where it was fought. 

The duke of Marlborough findirg it impoſſible 


to bring the French to an engagement, ſat down 


in about ten days time, the garriſon capitulating to 
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8 — . is a large and one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities of Germany, adorned with magnificent churches, palaces, 
L +5 admirably well provided, and ſeveral excellent 
"hoſpitals. It is famous for ſeveral Imperial diets that are 
uſually held in it. It ſtands on the river Leck, on the borders 
of BZV ria. 
-* + Burnet. Oldmixon. Hiſt. of Europe. Lamberti. Feu- 
quieres. | | 
t The Lower Rhine and Upper Rhine are two circles of 
Germany : the former conſiſts of the electorate and palatinate 
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of the Rhine, with the three eccleſiaſtical electorates of Mentz, 
Triers, and Cologne, all which lie on the river Rhine. The 
latter comprehend: the landgraviates of Alſace and Heſſe, in- 
cluding the Wetterau; but at preſent only that of Heſſe 
can be reckoned a part of Germany, Alſace being united with 
France. 

A town of Liege, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on 
the little river Jeckar, ten miles north-weſt of Liege. 

Huy is a conſiderable town in the Low Countries, with 
four churches and a caſtle. It was gartifored by the French in 
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before Huy $, of which he made himſelf maſter 
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aged for that which was ſurprized at 

— The tenth of September, the confe- 
cerates inveſted Limburgh +, and on the twenty- 
eighth of the ſame month the garriſon ſurrendered, 
and were made priſoners of war. T hus ended the 
campaign in Flanders. Lhe rown of Gueldres ſur- 
rendered on the ſeventeenth of December following, 
having bern blocked up for ſome months by a de- 
tachment of the Pruſſian troops, by the ſurrender 
whereof the Dutch became malters of all the Spaniſh 
Guelderland, as they were before of Limburgh, 
another of the provinces of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands; fo that their frontiers were now ſufficiently 
enlarged, and the enemy removed to a convenient 
diſtance}. i 

The naval operations of this year were not at. 
tended with all the ſucceſs that might have been 
wiſhed. The making prince George lord high- 
admiral proved, in many inſtances, very unhappy 
to the nation: men of bad deſigns impoſed upon 
him; he underſtood fea-affairs very little; and 
they ſheltered themſelves under his name, to which 
great ſubmiſſion was paid: but the complaints roſe 
the higher for that our main fleet was ready to go to 
ſea in May, but the Dutch fleet was not yer come 
over to join us; and therefore fir George Rooke 
was ordered on a cruize upon the French coaſt, in 
order to keep the enemy in an alarm. The admiral, 
however, being taken ill, George Churchill, eſq. 
admiral of the blue, was ſent to take upon him the 
command of the fleet; but he not arriving in time, 
and fir George Rooke finding himſelf better, put to 
ſea, and continued out for ſomething more than a 
month. Sir George had propoſed a ſcheme for 
diſtreſſing the enemy, by failing very early into the 
bay of Biſcay, where he thought, if they had any 
menof war without Port Louis and Rochefort, they 
might be ſurprized and taken; but by the un 
avoidable delays in our fleet putting to ſea, the 
French had got notice of the deſign, and moſt ot 
their ſquadron had ſailed. Sir George therefore 
perceiving that he could do the nation no ſervice by 
remaining longer on the French coaſt, returned 
home about the middle of June, but not till he had 
firſt taken and ſent in a French Eaſt India ſhip, 
worth one hundred thouſand pounds, one of their 
men of war of thirty-ſix guns, and a Weſt India 
merchant-ſhip worth forty thouſand pounds, with 
ſeveral other prizes of inferior value. Biſhop Bur- 
net, indeed, is pleaſed to aſſert, that fir George's 
illneſs was only a pretence to avoid going to ſea; 
and that when he did, he at laſt returned without 
attempting any thing. As the above facts are re- 
lated from the beſt authorities &, I ſhall leave the 
reader to comment upon the candour and veracity 
of this right reverend hiſtorian, who has been too. 
implicitly followed by ſeveral of our late writers. 

In the ſpring of this year vice-admiral Graydon 


was ſent to the Weſt Indies with a pretty ſtrong 
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| {quadron to attack the iſland of Placentia, and ex- 
pel the French from the Newfoundland fiſhery. 
In his paſſage he fell in with monſieur Du Caſſc, 
as he was returning from Carthagena,. with four 
ſhips only, and thoſe very foul, having on board 


a large treaſure. The Montagu, one of Graydon's 
ſquadron, engaged the ſternmoſt of thoſe ſhips ; 
but he was called off by the admiral, who ſaid he 
had orders not to loſe any time by chafing or ſpeak- 
ing with any ſhip whatſoever. This affair drew 
very heavy reproaches on the admiral : the admi- 
ralty, however, took the whole blame upon them- 
ſelves, and inſerted a paragraph in the Gazette to 
Juſtify this officer's conduct, by declaring his orders 
to have been what he ſaid they were, aſſigning for 
a reaſon, that the contrary winds having kept him 
in port much longer than was intended, and the 
ſervice upon which he was bound very much re- 
quiring his preſence, with the regiment that was 
with him, it was thought proper to lay him under 
{trict reſtrictions from loſing any time in his paſ- 
ſage, by chaſing or engaging any veſſels he might 
meet at ſea. After this rencounter admiral Graydon 
proceeded with all imaginable diligence on his voy- 
age; but when he came off the coaſt of New- 
foundland, about the beginning of Auguſt, he res 
ceived certain advice that the enemy at Placentia 
were not only ſuperior in number, and conſequently 
able to make a good reſiſtance, but that the avenues 
to the place were extremely difficuit, the grounds 
marſhy, and that there were no planks or other ma- 
terials for mounting the guns an the batteries, 
Theſe circumſtances being duly weighed, together 
with the aſſiſtance the enemy might receive from 
their privateers and other ſhipping then at Pla- 
centia, a council of war, which was held on board 
the admiral, were unanimouſly of opinion, that it 
would be in vaio to make any attempt on the place 
with the ſhips and forces at ſuch an advanced ſea- 
ſon of the year: and that inſtead of ſucceis, they 
ſhould only ſubject her majeſty's arms to diſgrace 
and defeat ; upon which it was reſolved to return 
to England “. 
Sir George Rooke, on his return home, was 
again attacked by his diſorder, which rendered him 
ſo weak and infirm, that he aſked and obtained 
leave to go to Bath, and the command of the grant 
fleet this year was beſtowed upon fir Cloudeſley 
Shovel. It conſiſted of 35 ſhips of the line, and the 
admiral had under him fir Stafford Fairborne, vice- 
admiral of the red; ſir George Byng, rear-admiral 
of the red; and fir John Leake, vice-admiral of the 
blue. One principal deſign of ſending out this 
fleet was, to encourage the king of Fortugal (who, 
as we ſhall ſee, had by this time joined the grand 
alliance) to remain firm to the confederates, and 
to protect his coaſts againſt the French. Another 
was, to make a deſcent in Spain, and try the af- 


fections of the Spaniards for the emperor's family; 


1702, and taken by the confederate army, under the duke 
of Marlborough this campaign: It was retaken by the French 


in 1705, and again repoſſeſſed by the confederates that ſame 


year, in whoſe hands it now continues. It ſtands on the river 
Maeſe, fourteen miles almoſt ſouth of Liege, and ſeventeen 
almoſt north-eaſt of Namur. 

+ Limburgh is a ftrong but no very large city of the Low 
Countries, the capital of the dukedom of the territory of 
Limburgh. It is ſituated upon a rock, among ſhady woods, 
on the river Weſdret, ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Aix la Chapelle, 
nineteen almoſt eaſt of Liege, forty-three almoſt ſouth-weſt of 
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Cologne, fifty - four north of Luxemburg, and ſeventeen al- 
moſt eaſt of Bruſſels. 

t Lamberti, vol. viii. Hiſt. of Europe. Tindal. Life of 
the duke of Marlborough. 

$ Burchet. Lives of the Admirals. Gazettes of May 23, 
and, June 15, and 22, 1703. | | 

This account is taken from Campbell, who ſays, that he 
had it from a MS. defence of admiral Graydon's, in which are 
particular certificates as to the truth of the facts; and as the 
admiral was never proſecuted, though his conduct was after- 
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wards enquired into by the houſe of lords, it is to be preſum- 
ed it was found fſatisfaRory. | 


but 
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but the ſcheme was ſo ill laid, that nothing could 
be expected from it. The fleet was not ready to 
fail till the beginning of July, and the admiral had 
orders to leave the Streights by the end of Sep- 
tember; a ſtrange inconlittency! Sir Cloudeſley 
repreſented the impoſſibility of pertorming any eſ- 
{ential ſervice in fo ſhort a time; but the admiral- 
ty-board enforcing their orders, he had nothing left 
but to comply. 

He waited rill the middle of June for the Dutch, 
and then was joined only by twelve ſhips of the 
line, under Allemonde, and wo other flags. On 
the firſt day of July he failed from St. Helen's 
with the combined ſquadrons, amounting to fitty- 
ſeven ſhips, having allo a fleet of upwards of two 
hundred and thirty merchantmen under his convoy. 
On the twenty-tourth he arrived off the Rock of 
Liſbon, where he held a council of war, in which 
the rendezvous was appointed to be held in Altea- 
bay, on the coalt of Valencia, There the whole 
fleet arrived on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt; and 
having made a deſcent with two thouland five 
hundred marines, they ſent a meſſage to the go 
vernor, that they did not come as enemies, but 
friends. The general anſwered, he had a great 
eſteem for the Ungliſn, but he was ſorry he was 
not in a condition to oppole their landing. Sir 
Cloudeſley and the Dutch admiral then publiſhed 
a ſhort manifeſto, importing, that, purſuant to the 
orders of her majeſty the queen of Great Britain, 
and the States-general, they were come to protect 
ſuch of the good ſubjects of Spain as were willing 
to return to the ob:dience of their lawful fovereigs 
the archduke Charles, and endeavour to ſhake off 
the yoke of France. U his manifeſto ſeemed to 
have no other effect but that the Spaniards, ſeeing 
no injury was offered them, brought in plenty 
of al retreſnments and provitions, ter which they 
were paid in ready money. The fleet having taker 
in water and freih proviſions, the marines were 
reimbarked, and the admiral failed again the third 
of September for Leghorn, where count Lamberg. 


the imperial ambaſſador at Rome, came on board 


fir Cloudeſley's ſhip, and acquainted him that the 
archduke was prociaimed King of Spain at Vienna 
the twelfth of September, by the name of Charles 
TH. + Hereupon fifteen guns were fired by every 
ſhip in the fleet, and his Catholic majeſty's health 
'drank. | 

The admiral, on his leaving England, had re- 
ceived orders to ſend ſome aſſiſtance to the Ceven- 
nois, or inhabitants of the Cevennes, a mountain- 
ous country in the fouth part of Languedoc in 
France; and who having, in the courſe of the pre 
ceding year, been perſecuted into a revolt on ac- 
count of religion, had implored the protection ot 
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England and the <tates-general. Agreeable to his 
inſtructions, therefore, fir Cloudeſl-y, before he 
letc Altea- bay, had ſent the Pembroke and Tartar 
into the Gulph of Narbonne, with arms and am- 
munition tor thole malecontents; bur the court 
of Verſailles had been fo fully apprized of the ex- 
pedition, that they had taken effectual methods to 
render it abortive : whereupon the two ſhips left 
the French coaſt, and failed for Leghorn, where 
they arrived the twenty-third of September, and 
joined the grand fleet that had put in there three 
or four days before. Such of our readers who 
are deſirous of ſeeing a more particular account of 
the inſurrections of the Cevennois, and our at- 
tempt in their tavour, may conſult M. de Voltaire's 
Eſſay on General Hiſtory, and his age of Lewis 
XIV. as alſo Mr. Oldmixon's Hiſtory of England, 
it being foreign to our purpoſe : I ſhall therefore 
only obſerve, that the time being now expired to 
which the admiral was limited, he failed from Leg- 
horn on the twenty-lecond of October; and hav- 
ing ordered a ſquadron of ſhips to Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Algiers, to renew the peace with thoſe pirati- 
cal ſtates, he came again into Altea- bay, where 
leveral of the natives declared for king Charles, 
and entered as volunteers to ſerve on board our 
fleet ; after which the admiral), having victualled 
and watered, ſet fail for England, and arrived in 
the Downs on the ſeventeenth of November fol- 
lowing, not having had an opportunity of en- 
gaging the French flect, which kept clo'e in Tou- 
on while the contederates were in the Mediterra- 
nean. T his expedition did not reflect much ho- 
nour upon the nation, and therefore created 
ſome murmurs; but theſe fell, very undeſervedly, 
upon the admiral, who certainly did all that was in 
his power, and not on thoſe who gave him his or- 
ders, and were thought to have rather more power 
than parts . 

But while the grand fleet was at ſea, Thomas 
D:Ikes, eſq. rear-admira] of the white, did the nation 
a very acceptadle ſervice in diſtreſſing the French 
tradt. Intelligence was brought to the lord high- 
ad miral's council, that a conſiderable fleet of 
French merchant ſhips, with their convoy, were in 
Cancalle bay, on the coaſt of Normandy ; upon 
which the rear-admiral, who was then at Spithead 
with a ſmall ſquadron, had orders to ſail immedi- 
ately in puriuit of them, which he did on the 
twenty-ſecond of July, and executed his commil- 
lion with fuch ſucceſs, that he took, burnt, and 
ſunk, upwards of forty fail, three of which were 
equipped as men of war, This ſervice was thought of 
ſuch importance, that thequeenordered a gold medal 
to be ſtruck on the occaſion, and delivered to the 
rear-admiral and all his officers, who certainly diſ. 


— 


+ The ceremony of proclaiming the archduke was perform- 
ed in the following manner: the privy-council, to the number 
of thirty-five, and all the foreign miniſters, having met in the 
council chamber, by an invitation from the emperor, his impe- 
nal majeſty made a long ſpeech to the aſſembly, in which he 
declared, that, atter tre example of his predeceſſor, the em 
peror Charles V. he made a formal refignation of all his 
claims and pretenſions to the crown of Spain, in favour of his 
eldeſt ſen, Joſeph, king of the Romans. And at the ſame 
inſtant the king of the Romans, on his part, made the like reſig- 
nation in favour of his brother the archduke, who thereupon 

made his acknowlegements to the emperor and the king of the 
Romans for the ſame, The uſu2] oaths were then adminiſter- 
ed to him on the Goſpel, by cardinal Coilonitſch, before a 
- cracifix placed on a large table, in the mud of four wax ta 


2 


pers; and the new king received the ccmpliments of the whole 
court. After this he entertained the emperor his father and 
all the imperial family at dinner; and in the eve-ing he him- 
ſelf was entertained at ſupper by his becther the king of the 
Romans. Never had there been à more magnificent feſtivel 
ſeen at Vienna. All the Neapolitan nobility, who were in tte 
Auſtrian intereſt, kept open houſe; at night there were public 
balls, fireworks, and illuminations. The new king made zn 
offering at the ſhrine of the Holy Virgin, in the church of Ma- 
rienzel, of a large croſs richly adorned with jewel-. Oa this 
occaſion the ſtates of Lower Auſtria made his Speniſh majeſty 
a preſent of fifty thouſand ducats. Chavavette's Nouvelle H:it. 
d'Angpleterre, 1765, tome iv. p 259, 260. 
t Burnet, Burchet. Hiſt, of Europe. 
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tinguiſhed 8 by their courage and 
| in this expedition 8. 

— of theſe battles, and the ſieges of 
ſo many towns and cities, and whilſt the confede- 
rate fleets lorded it on the Ocean, Lewis XIV. 
ſtraining every nerve of government, ſtill appear. 
ed in a capacity to make head againſt the united 
efforts of the grand alliance: it was therefore re- 
ſolved to weaken him, by detaching from his 1n- 
tereſt two of his principal allies, the duke of Sa- 
voy and the king of Portugal, in hopes, by means 
of the latter, to cut out ſufficient work for him and 
his grandſon in Italy, and by the aſſiſtanceof theother 
to open an eaſy entry into Spain, whither the arch- 
duke Charles had now in view to tranſport himſelf 
in perſon. The project ſucceeded to admiration; 
and in the ſummer of this year Lewis, to his infi- 
nite ſurprize, learnt for certain that the duke of 
Savoy was on the point of quitting the Bourbon 
intereſt, and was actually in treaty with the em- 
peror. The duke had been treated with great inſo- 
lence by the generals of France : this, joined to the 
advantageous offer made him by the emperor, and 
that verſatility which was ſo truly the characte- 
riſtic of his family, determined him to abandon the 
intereſt of his ſon-in-law Philip V. and to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the allies. The event proved that he 
was not at all wanting to the rules of policy in the 
treaty he made, but he was wanting in another 
very eſſential point of politics; I mean the leaving 
his troops at the mercy of the French while he was 
treating with the emperor; for though he uſed the 
utmoſt circumſpection to conceal his intentions till 
the end of the campaign; yet the court of Ver- 
ſailles having, as obſerved, got intelligence of the 
duke's proceedings, immediately ſent orders to the 
duke of Vendoſme to ſeize and diſarm the troops 
of Savoy that were in his ſervice, to the number 
of twenty-two thouſand men. The duke, by way 
of repriial, commanded ſeveral French officers that 
were in Turin, and the French ambaſſador himſelf, 
to be put under arreſt. This proceeding produced 
another order from the French king to the duke 
of Vendoſme, to invade Savoy immediately, and 
to tranſmit the following letter, in his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty's name, to his royal highneſs: 


« SIR, 

« Since neither religion, honour, intereſt, 
alliance, or even your own hand-writing, are of 
any force between us, I ſend my coulin the duke 
of Vendoſme at the head of my armies, to make 
known to you my intentions. He will allow you 
but twenty-four hours to reſolve what you have 


to do. 
LEWIS.“ 
The duke in return publiſhed a manifeſto, ſet- 
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to ſollicit their aſſiſtance againſt the impending 
ſtorm. Queen Anne, knowing his importance, as 
well as his ſelfiſh diſpoſition, aſſured him of her 
protection; and both ſhe and the States ſent am- 
baſſadors to the court of Turin. In the mean time, 
the duke concluded a treaty with the court of Vi- 
enna, who promiſed him all that France and Spain 
had refuſed him, viz. Montferrat, Mantua, Alex- 
andria, Valencia, and the countries between the 
Po“ and the TanaroF, with more money than he re- 
ceived from France in ſubſidies. The money was 
to be furniſhed by England, for the emperor had 
hardly ſufficient to pay his troops. England, the 
richeſt of all the allies, contributed more than any 
of them towards the common cauſe : ſhe ever has 
done ſo. The duke of Savoy in return acknow- 
leged the archduke Charles as king of Spain, and 
prepared for the worſt. Leopold, however, ſenſi- 
ble in what a delicate ſituation this new ally was 
placed, ordered count Staremberg to march from 
the Secchia with a body of fifteen thouſand men to 
Join the duke, This march is ſaid to have been 
the beſt concerted and the beſt executed of any 
that was performed during the whole war. He 
advanced from the Modeneſe in the worſt ſeaſon 
of the year, through an enemy's country, and 
ways that were deemed impaſſable, having the 
French both in front and rear. He ſurmounted, 
however, all theſe difficulties, and at length join- 
ed the duke at Canelli, ſo as to ſuccour the coun- 
try of Piedmont J. 

No ſooner had the houſe of Bourbon loft this 
ally than ſhe heard that Portugal had likewiſe de- 
clared againſt her. Mr. Methuen, our ambaſſa- 
dor at that court, had ſpared no pains to detach 
his Moſt Faithful majeſty from his unnatural con- 
nections with the Grand Monarch. He repreſent- 
ed to him, with no leſs ſpirit than truth, that 
ſhould the crowns of France and Spain ever de- 
volve upon the ſame perſon, he muſt not expect 
to remain long a king. He alarmed his apprehen- 
ſions for his preſent ſafety, by painting to him in 
the moſt ſtriking colours, the acknowleged ſupe- 
riority of the confederates by ſea, the weight of 
whole power he mult expect certainly to feel, ſhould 
he at any time, in conſequence of an alliance with 
France, refuſe them the free uſe of his ports; and 
that his compliance with ſuch a demand would, on 
the other hand, render his friendſhip to France of 
little account. Theſe arguments had their due 
weight with his Portugueſe majeſty, who was 
moreover allured by the proſpect of a match be- 
tween the Infanta his daughter and the archduke 
Charles, to whom the emperor and the king of 
the Romans ſhould transfer all their pretenſions to 
the crown of Spain: in fine, a treaty was ſet on 
foot and ſoon concluded at Liſbon, between the 


ting forth the neceſſity and juſtice of his proceed- 
ing, and ſent expreſſes to the confederated powers 


— — 


| emperor, the queen of Great Britain, the king of 
Portugal, and the States-general. In this treaty 


$ See Lond. Gaz. No. 3937, 3938. Burchet. Campbel. 

A conſiderable river ot Italy, rifing in mount Viſo, one 
of the Alps, from whence it runs, in ſeveral meanders, to Tu- 
rin, where it receives the Doria; and continuing a north courſe 
to Chiazzo, turns eaſt; and paſſing through Piedmont, Milan, 
Montferrat, Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, empties 
itſelf, by ſeveral channels, into the Adriatic. In its courſe, 
befides the two Dorias, it receives the Leſſer Tanaro, the Oglio, 
the Adige, and the Mincio, and waters the towns of Verue, 
Caſal, Valenza, Placentia, and Cremona. 


_— 
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+ A river of Italy, riſing between the Appennines and Li- 
gurian Alps, in the ſouth of Piedmont, — bes it runs 
north-eaſt through "1g and, paſſing by Alba, 
= and Aleſſandria, into the Po at Baſſignano, below 

olza. 

t A river of Italy, which, after running through the M 
uo and part of the Mantuan, falls — the Fo below St. 

enedito. 


q Hiſt. of Europe. Voltaire. Burnet. 
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it was ſtipulated, that king Charles (for ſo I ſhall | 


henceforward ſtile the archduke) ſhould be con- 
veyed to Portugal by a powerful fleet, having on 
board twelve thouſand ſoldiers, with a great ſup- 
ply of arms and ammunition, and that twenty- 
eight thouſand Portugueſe ſhould be ready to join 
- him immediately at Liſbon F. | 

In conſequence of theſe arrangements, the arch- 
duke Charles having been proclaimed king of 
Spain at Vienna, the emperor his father made pre- 
parations for ſending him to Portugal by way of 
Holland and England, and at the fame time dil- 
patched letters to his Portugueſe majeſty and the 
queen of Great Britain, recommending him to their 
protection. About the middle of September _ 
Charles ſet out from Vienna for Holland; and paſ- 
ſing through the territories of the elector of Han- 
over, was met by that prince, and complimented 
on his acceſſion. At Duſſeldop * he was viſited 
by the elector · palatine and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the latter of whom made him compliments 
of congratulation in the name of our queen. 
Charles received the duke with the moſt obliging 
courteſy. In the courſe of their converſation, tak- 
ing off his ſword from his ſide (which was very 
rich, and provided for that purpoſe) he preſented 
it to the duke, telling him, in French, he was 
but a poor prince; adding, Je n'ai que le cape 
et  epte; | have nothing but my cloak and 
my ſword : the latter may be of uſe to your 
grace, and I hope you will not think it the worſe 
for my having wore it one day.” On the contrary, 
replied the duke, it will always put me in mind 
of your majeſty's juſt right and title, and of the 
obligations I lie under to hazard my life in mak- 
ing you the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom.” His 
majeſty arrived at the Hague the ſecond of No- 
vember, where he repreſented to the States, that 
the province of Lemburgh appertained to him as 
king of Spain, and deſired he _ have the civil 
government thereof ; which the States complying 
with, his majeſty appointed count Zinzendorf to 
take poſſeſſion of the town and province of Lem- 
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To return to England. 

The duke of Marlborough, at the end of the 
campaign in Flanders, returned to England the 
thirtieth of October: the queen and prince George 
of Denmark having been at the Bath ſeven weeks, 
came back to Windſor the ſame month, and on 
the ninth of November the parliament met: but 
before we enter upon a detail of its proceedings, I 
muſt take notice of the moſt violent ſtorm, both 
by ſea and land, that had ever been known in the 
memory of man; I mean the dreadful tempeſt 
which aroſe on the twenty-ſixth of November, 
1703, about cleven o'clock at night, attended 
with ſuch flaſhes of lightning and peals of thunder 
as filled every mind with the utmoſt terror and 
conſternation throughout the kingdom. The 
houſes in London ſhook from their foundations, 
and ſeveral of them falling, overwhelmed the in- 
habitants in their ruins. The Thames overflowed 
ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a conſiderable height in 
Weſtminſter-Hall. London-bridge was almoſt 
choaked up by the wreck of veſſels that were beat 
in pieces in the river. The loſs ſuſtained by the 
capital alone was computed at near two millions, 
and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to the amount of 
two hundred thouſand pounds : but the greateſt 
loſs fell upon our navy, of which there periſhed 
no leſs than thirteen ſhips : upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred ſeamen were drowned, among whom was 
Beaumont, rear-admiral of the blue, who had been 
employed all this year in obſerving the Dunkirk 
ſquadron. Theſe loſſes, however, greatly as they 
_— affect us at home, ſerved in ſome meaſure to 
raiſe our reputation abroad ; for orders were im- 
mediately iſſued for building a greater number of 
ſhips than were deſtroyed ; and the queen, by ſe- 
veral gracious bounties, gave ſuch ſpeedy relief to 
thoſe ſeamen who eſcaped with their lives, and to 
the diſtreſſed widows of ſuch as were drowned, as 
gained her full poſſeſſion of the hearts and affec- 
tions of her ſubjects. The reader will ſee in the 
notes the particulars of this great loſs, as taken 


from the beſt accounts . 
And 


burgh in his name ÞF. 
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5 Beſides this treaty, which was ratified on the fourteenth | 
of July, O.S. 1703, Mr. Methuen concluded, on the part of 
our court, a treaty of commerce with his Portugueſe majeſty, 
much to the benefit of both pations, viz. 

« Article I. The king of Portugal, on his part, ſtipulates, 
both in his own name and that of his ſucceſſors, to admit for 
ever hereafter into Portugal the woollen cloths, and the re/ 2 
the vue manufaftures of the Britons [theſe are the very w 
of the treaty, as found in the fourth volume of Treaties of 
Peace and Commerce, printed in the year 1732] as they were 
accuſtomed, till they were prohibited by the laws. Neverthe- 
leſs, _ this condition, 

« That her royal majeſty of Great Britain, ip her own 
name and that of her ſucceſſors, be obliged, for ever hereafter 

to admit the wines of the growth of Portugal into Britain and 
France; fo that at no time, whether there ſhall be peace or war 
between the kingdoms of France and Britain, any thing more 
ſhall be demanded for thoſe wines, by the name of cuſtoms or 
duty, or by whatſoever other title, directly or indirectly, whe- 
ther they ſhall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or dog 
heads, or other casks, than what ſhall be demanded for the 
like quantity or meaſure of French wines, deducting or abat- 
ing one third part of the cuſtoms or duty. But if at any time 
this deduction or abatement of cuſtams, which is to be made as 
aforeſaid, ſhall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it 
ſhall be juſt and lawful for bis ſacred majeſty of Portugal, again 
to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the Britiſh manu- 
factures. Dated at Liſbon, December 27, 1703. 


This moſt juſt and beneficial convention has remained invio- 
lable to this day, which has preſerved an uninterrupted friend. 
ſhip and alliance between the two nations, After England had 
declared war againft France and Spain, it was by no means her 
intereſt to uſe the wines of thoſe two countries, which doubtleſs 
could have been imported by neytral ſhips; and as tbe red 
wines of Portugal were therefore in ſome ſort the only kind we 
could then conveniently and reaſonably come at, this treaty 
was and is ſtill beneficial to both countries, eſpecially as Por- 
tugal has, in return for our taking ſuch vaſt quantities of their 
wine, conſtantly taken off a — quantity of our manufac- 
tures, fo as to occaſion a conſiderable yearly balance in our fa- 
vour ; and our palates being long ſo well reconciled to Portugal 
wines, the Portugueſe for our ſupply have turned great quanti- 
ties of their lands into vineyards. 

The capital city of the duchy of Berg, in Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, ſituated on the eaſt bank of the Rhine, twenty-four 
miles north of Cologne, now ſubject to the Palatinate, and the 


place where the prince reſides. 
+ Burnet. Hittory of Europe. Life of the duke of Marl- 


borough 
1 1 The Reſerve, a fourth rate, captain John Anderſon com- 
mander, loſt at Yarmouth. The captain, the ſurgeon, the 
clerk, and forty-four men, ſaved'; the reſt of the crew drown- 
ed, being one hundred and ſeventy-five. | 
II. The Vanguard, a ſecond rate, ſunk in Chatham harbour, 


with neither men nor guns in her. 


III. The Northumberland, a third-rate, captain — 
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And now for parliamentary affairs. The ſeſſion, 


aid before, beginning the ninth of Novem- 
= — queen — it with a ſpeech, in which 
ſhe took notice of the declaration by the duke of 
Savoy, and the treaty with Portugal, as circum- 
ſtances very advantageous to the allies : ſhe told 
them, that though no proviſion was made for the 
expedition to Liſbon, and the augmentation of the 
land- forces, the funds had anſwered fo well, and 
the prizes had turned out to valuable, that the pub- 
lic had not incurred any debt by thoſe additional 
ſervices. She obſerved, that ſhe had contributed 
out of her own revenue to ſupport the circle of 
Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to the allies deſerved 
her ſcaſonable aſſiſtance. She aſſured them that 
ſhe would not engage in any unneceſſary expence 
of her own, that ſhe might have the more to ſpare 
towards the eaſe of her ſubjects. She recommend- 
ed union amongſt themſelves, and diſpatch in the 
buſineſs before them; and above all preſſed them 
to avoid all heats or bickerings that might give en- 
couragement to the common enemies of the church 
and ſtate. | 
It was thought by many that the admonition 
with which her majeſty cloſed her ſpeech, was in- 
tended to prevent the reſuming the occaſional con- 
formity bill. It appears, however, by a letter of 
her's to the ducheſs of Marlborough, that ſhe was 
no enemy to that bill “. However this might be, 


the commons would not loſe fight of their favourite 
ſcheme, and the bill was revived early in the ſeſ- 
ſion, though the penalties indeed were ſomewhat 
lowered. In the mean time, however, the com- 
mons attended her majeſty with an addreſs of 
thanks for her ſpeech, and for engaging the king of 
Portugal and the duke of Savoy in the alliance; 


for contributing part of her own revenue to the 
blic ſervice; and for her aſſiſtance to the circle of 
Suabia ; and they aſſured her that they would ſup- 
port her majeſty in her alliances, and enable her 
to carry on the war with vigour T. The lords al- 
ſo preſented an addrels on their parts, much to the 
ſame effect. | 
About a fortnight after the meeting of the par- 
liament, a new draught of an occaſional confor- 
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mity-bill was offered to the lower houſe. In this 

the preamble againſt * perſecution for conſcience 

only“ was now left out; and in the enacting part, 

whereas the former bill allowed but four, belides 

the family, where a conventicle was held, this al- 

lowed nine, and inflicted no puniſhment, unleſs 

there were ten or more beſides the family. It was 

hoped by theſe ſoftenings to make the bill more 

readily go down. It occaſioned, however, very 

warm debates ; but after a violent oppoſition from 

the few Whig members that were in the houſe, it 

was put to the vote, and was carried by a great 

majority. The bill being finiſhed on the ſeventh 

of December, it was the ſame day ordered up to 

the lords for their concurrence, who on the eighth 

expected it in a full houſe; but the ſame not hav- 

ing been ſent up, neither on that day nor on the 
ninth in the morning, lord Hartington, eldeſt fon to 
the duke of Devonſhire, ho ſat in the houſe of com- 
mons, moved to know the reaſon why the bill was 
not carried up according to order, which occaſion- 
ed a very hot debate in the houſe about the mat- 
ter, At length the queſtion being put, whether 
the houſe ſhould adjourn till Tueſday the four- 
teenth, and it being carried in the affirmative, 
the bill was then ſent to the houſe of lords, who 
read it the firſt time; and great debates ariſing. 
thereupon, there were many learned ſpeeches made 
for and againſt the bill; but at laſt the houſe di- 
vided, whether it ſhould be read a fecond time, 
and carried it in the negative, ſeventy- one to fifty- 
nine. It is not eaſy to account for ſo great a ma- 
jority this year againſt the bill, in compariſon of 
laſt year, when there was not above one or two 
odds: one would have ſuppoſed that the new- made 
Tory lords might have added ſuch a weight to the 
balance on the other ſide as to have carried the 
point; but the event proved the contrary, and ſo 
there we will leave it. 

This diſappointment, however, did not prevent 
the commons from making proviſion for the pro- 
ſecution of the war. The treaty with Portugal 
having been laid before them, and being duly con- 
ſidered, they voted forty thouſand men, including 
five thouſand marines, for the ſea- ſervice of the en- 
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loſt on the Goodwin Sands. All ber company was loſt, being 
two hundred and twenty men, including twenty-four marines. 

IV. The Stirling-Caſtle, a third-rate, captain Johnſon, on 
the Goodwin Sands, ſeventy men of which, and four marine 
officers, were ſaved; the reſt were drowned, being two hun- 
dred and fix, 

V. The Mary, a fourth-rate, rear-admiral Beaumont, cap- 
tain Edward Hopſon, on the Goodwin Sands ; the captain and 
purſer aſhore. One man, whoſe name was Thomas Atkinſon, 
was ſaved, though the reſt, to the number of two hundred and 
ſixty- nine, were drowned. The eſcape of this Atkins is very 
remarkable : he ſaw the rear-admiral, when the ſhip was break- 
ing, get upon a piece of her quarter-deck, from which he was 
ſoon waſhed off; and about the ſame time Atkins was toſſed by 
a wave into the Stirling-Caſtle, which finking ſoon after, he 
was thrown the third time into her boat by a wave that waſhed 
him from the wreck. 

VI. The York, a fourth-rate, captain Smith, loſt at Har- 
wich; all her men ſaved except four. 

VII. The Mortar Bomb, a fifth-rate, captain Raymond, on 
the Goodwin Sands. All her crew leſt, being ſixty-five. 

VIII. The Eagle advice-boat, a fixth-rate, captain Boſtock, 
loſt on the coaſt of Suſſex. All her crew, being forty-five, 
ſaved. 

IX. The Reſolution, a third-rate, captain Liſle, on the coaſt 
of Suſſex. All her company, being two hundred and twenty- 
one, ſaved, 

X, The Litchfield Prize, a 2 captain Chamberlain, 


on the coaſt of Suſſex. All her company, being one hundred 


and eight, ſaved. 

XI. The Newcaſtle, a fourth-rate, captain Carter, loſt at 
Spithead. The carpenter and thirty-nine men were ſaved. 
The reſt, 9 one hundred and ninety- three, drowned. 

XII. The Veſuvius fire · ſhip, a fifth · rate, captain Paddon, 
at Spithead. All her company, being forty-eight, ſaved. 

XIII. The Reſtoration, a third-rate, captain Emms, three 
hundred and eighty-ſeven men, on the Goodwin Sands. Not 
ane ſaved. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who was juſt returned from the Me- 
diterranean, was then at anchor in the Gunfleet with ſeveral 
great ſhips, which were all in the utmoſt danger. He cut his 
main-maſt by the board, which faved the ſhip from running on 
the Galloper, of the beach of which he was then in view. 
Sir Stafford Fairborne had his flag, as vice-admiral of the red, 
flying in the Aſſociation, in which he was driven to Gotten- 
burgh, and then to Co nhagen, from whence he did not get 
home till next year. The Revenge was forced from her an- 
chors, and with much ado, after driving ſome time on the 
coaſt of Holland, got into the river Medway. The Ruſſel, 
captain Townſhend, was forced over to Holland; and the 
Dorſet, captain Edward Whitaker, after ſtriking thrice on the 
Galloper, drove a fortnight at ſea, and then got ſafe to the 
Nore. Burnet. Campbell. London Gazettes. 

Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 1 54. 

+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 278. 
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ſuing year; the like number of land- forces to act France. The flocking over of ſuch a number o 


in conjunction with the allies, beſides the additional 
ten thouſand ; and they reſolved that the propor- 
tion to be employed in Portugal ſh2uld amount to 
eight thouſand. For the maintenance of thele 
armaments, as well as for the diſcharge of the ſub- 
fidies payable to her majeſty's allics, they granted 
the ſum of three millions eight hundred cighty- 
one thouland fix pounds fifteen ſhillings. They 
likewiſe preſented an addreſs to the queen, in which 
they aſſured her that they would provide for the 
ſupport of ſuch alliances as ſhe had made or ſhould 
make with the duke of Savoy. | 

At this period the nation was alarmed by the 
detection of a conſpiracy, laid to be fer on foot in 
Scotland. It appears that both the French and the 
pretender entertained great hopes of his reſtoration 
to the crown of that kingdom at leaſt, when they 
ſaw the Scots would neither ſettle the ſucceſſion in 
the Hanover line, nor grant the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the ſupport of the war; and thereupon Simon 
Frazer, lord Lovat, with two other perſons, were 
ſent over from St. Germain's to Scotland, with in- 
ſtructions to learn the ſtrength and ſentiments of 
the clans, and endeavour to perſuade ſome of the 
nobility and leading men to engage in the deſign. 
Frazer had on his part undertaken to raiſe a body 
of twelve thouſand Highlanders to act in favour 
of the pretender, if the court of France would al- 
ſiſt them with a body of troops: this Lewis had 
promiſed to do. As ſoon as Frazer landed in 
Scotland, he waited privately upon the duke of 
Queenſberry, and acquainted him with the whole 
tranſaction, at the ſame time putting into his hands a 
letter from the late king James's queen, directed 
to the marquis of Athol. This letter was couched 
in general terms that might have been addreſſed 
to any of the nobility, and the direction was written 
in a different hand; ſo that it was generally believ- 
ed Frazer, who was a man of a moſt infamous cha- 
rafter, had forged it, in order to wreak his venge- 
ance upon the marquis, who had proſecuted him 
for having violated the chaſtity of his ſiſter. 
Queenſberry, in conſequence of this ſervice, and 
of the informer's promiſing to make him acquaint- 
ed with the whole correſpondence between the pre- 
tender and his friends in Scotland, provided him 
with a paſs, under favour of which he made a pro- 
greſs through the Highlands, to ſound the inclina- 
tions of the chicftains. He afterwards propoſed a 
ſecond journey to France, pretending that he ſhould 
then be able to make more material diſcoveries ; 
and the duke procured a paſs for him to go to Hol- 
land from the earl of Nottingham, ſecretary of 
ſtate, though under a borrowed name. The duke 
had already imparted the diſcovery to the queen, 
but had concealed the name of the informer, at his 
own earneſt requeſt. Her majeſty was the more 
readily induced to credit the particulars, on ac- 
count of the evidence given by fir John Maclean, 
who had lately come over from France to England, 
and had been apprehended at Folkſtone in Kent, 
and aft-rwards brought up in cuſtody of the queen's 
meſſengers to London. One Keith, whoſe uncle 
had accompanied Frazer over to England, was alſo 
taken up at the ſame time; as was Mr. Lindſey, 
who had been under-ſecretary to king James and 
the pretender. One James Boucher allo, who had 
been aid-de-camp to the duke of Berwick, was 
taken on the coaſt of Suſſex coming over from 
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rebels and out-:aws tended fill tarther to confirm 
the truth of a contpiracy being in agitation, thouuh 
they all aſſerted that their only deſign was to live 
peaceably at home under her majeſty's government 
for the future. Sir John Maclean being eximined 
at the earl of Nottingham's office, who was then 
ſecretary of ſtate, ſaid. chat he was going to Scot- 
land to rake the benefit of the queen's pardon ; but 
afterwards both he and Keith, being more clotcly 
interrogated, did acknowlege that they had heard 
of tome conlultations at St. Germain's, concerning 
the ſending a body of troops to juin the malcon- 
tents in Scotland, bur declared there was no other 
deſign on foot at this time, but to pave the way 
for the pretender's aſcending the throne after the 
queen's deceaſe. On the other hand, one Fergu- 
lon, who had been much tamed for having a hand 
in every Jacobite plot, came in voluntarily, and 
declared that Frazer had been employed by the 
duke of Queenſberry, her majeſty's high-· cc mmiſ- 
ſioner in Scotland, to draw ſome perſons whom he 
hated into a plot, but that there was in reality no 
ſuch thing in agitation. 78 
Little credit however was given to theſe aſſur- 
ances ; and the houſe of lorcs taking theſe matters 
into conſideration, reſolved, that a committee ſhould 
be appointed to examine into the particulars; and 
ordered that fir John Maclean, and the other emiſ- 
ſaries, ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of the 
black-rod, and no perſon admitted to ipeak to 
them. The queen bciug diſpleaſed with this ſtep, 
as thinking it too officious an interpoſition to take 
them out of the hands ot her meſſengers, gave the 
lords to underſtand by meſſage, that ſhe thought 
it would be inconvenient to change the method of 
examination already begun, and that ſhe would in 
a ſhort time inform the houſe of the whole affair. 
On the ſeventeenth day of December the queen 
went to the houte to pals the bill for the land-tax, 
when ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
ſhe declared that ſhe had unqueſtionable informa- 
tion of the practices and deſigns carried on by the 
emiſſaries of France in Scotland, „ which might 
have proved extremely dangerous to the peace of 
theſe kingdoms, as they would ſee by the particu- 
lars, which would be laid before them as ſoon as 
the examinations could be fully perfected and made 
public without prejudice ; and that in the mean 
time, ſhe doubted not but by this ſeaſonable diſ- 
covery ſhe ſhould be able to give ſuch directions 
for their ſecurity as would effectually prevent any 
ill conſequences from theſe pernicious deſigns.“ 
The lords, however, perſiſting in their reſolu— 
tion to bring the enquiry into their on houſe, 
proceeded to name their committee by ballot, and 
the choice fell upon the dukes of Somerſet and 
Devon, the earls of Sunderland and Scarborough, 
and the lords Somers, Townſhend, and Wharton; 
and on the twentieth of December they preſcnted 
the following addreſs to her majeſty : 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament 
aſſembled, return our moſt humble acknowlege- 
ments to your majeſty for your gracious conde- 
ſcenſion in promihng to communicate to us thoſe 
informations you have received of the ill practices 
of your majeſty's and our enemies in Scotland. 
And we doubt not but the zeal this houſe hath 
ſhewcd for having the perſons ſecured, and their de- 
; ligns 
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Ggns brought to light, has been very acceptable to 
your majeſty. 


« We rely upon your majeſty that you will give 
ſuch directions as may effectually prevent all per- 
nicious deſigns; and we truſt in God Almighty's 

oodneſs, that thãt watehful providence which has 
Giſcovered the wicked plot ſo ſeaſonably, will like. 
wite proſper all your majeſty's councils and good 
intentions. ; 

« We reckon all our concerns, but chiefly the 
greateſt of all, the proteſtant religion, to be very 
tafe under your majeſty's tender care and wiſe ad- 
miniſtration; and we will, by our utmoſt zeal, 
maintain the rights of the crown and the church of 
England, all ſuch ways as may beſt anſwer your 
majeſty's pious deſigns, and may moſt promote the 
good and happineſs of all your ſubjects. We de- 
lire not to let our thoughts go beyond your ma- 
jeſty's perſon to a future ſecurity, but as it is neceſ- 
lary for your majeſty's preſervation, as well as for 
tettling the minds of all your good ſubjects, who 
hook on the proteſtant ſucceſſion as your majeſty's 
beſt ſecurity, as well as their own.“ 

The commons alſo addreſſed the queen, and 
thanked her for her tpeech and communicating the 
plot to them, whereby they had an opportunity to 
repeat their unanimous reſolution to ſtand by and 
ſupport her majeſty and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
againſt all pretenders, and all her majeſty's ene- 
mies whatſoever. They ſaid, they could never have 
the leaſt diſtruſt of her majeſty's vigilance and care 
for the preſervation of the proteſtant intereſt in ge- 
neral, and of the monarchy and church of Eng- 
land, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and they aſſured her 
majeſty that they would never be diſcouraged, but 
would continue inceffant in their endeavours by 
all proper methods to tranſmit them ſecurely to 
poſterity. In anſwer to which the queen aſſured 
them they might depend upon her willingneſs to 
join her endeavours with them in ſecuring the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion and the church of England, 

Things had begun now to veer about at court: 
the earl of Nottingham found himfclf tottering, 
the lord-treaſurer and the Marlborough family 
having obtained the aſcendency. Thole things, 
together with the rejection of the occaſional con- 
formity bill by the lords, created a miſunderſtand- 
ing between them and the commons, and the lat- 
ter were glad to find an opportunity to vent their 
diſguſt : they took it for granted that the queen 
was diſpleaſed with the proceedings of the upper 
houſe, in taking the ſuſpected perſons out of the 
hands of her meſſengers (though upon the queen's 
meſſage to them, already related, they had return- 
ed them back to their former cuſtody) they there- 
fore preſented another addreſs on the twenty-third 
of December, in which they expreſſed the juſt 
concern they were under to ſee her royal preroga- 
tive violated. They faid, they were ſurprized to 
find, that when ſeveral perſons, ſuſpected of trea- 
ſonable practices, were taken into cuſtody by her 
majeſty's meſſengers in order to be examined, the 
lords, in violation of the known lates of the land, had 
wreſted them out of her majeſty*s hands, and with- 
out her leave or knowlege, in 4 moſt extraordinary 
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manner, taken the examination of them ſolely to | 
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themſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the evil 
practices and deſigns againtt her majeſty's perſon 
and government might in great meaſure be ob- 
ſtructed. They defire her majeſty that ſhe will 
ſuffer no diminution of her prerogative, in the ex- 
erciſe whercot they were refolved to ſupport her, 
as well as in the carrying on the war. The queen 
thanked them for their concern and aſſurances, and 
did not ſeem ill pleaſed at the nature of the ad- 
drels; though the charge againſt the peers of vie- 
lating the known laws of tle realm was certainly 
over- ſtretched, ſince there did not want prece tents 
of their houle having aſſumed ſuch a right of en- 
quiry : and the attack of the commons ſeems to 
have been rather unparliamentary : for the uſual 
method cſtabliſhed was, that when the one houſe 
was affected with any thing done in the other, con- 
ferences were demanded, in which the objected 
matters were freely debated : but indeed this be- 
haviour in the commons was the pure refult of 
party-pique and artifice. The Todes, or High- 
Church men, as they were called, who carried all 
before them in that houſe, thought no conjuncture 
to favourable as the preſent for ingratiating them- 
ſelves with the queen, by appearing zealous aſſert- 
ors of the royal prerogative, 

The lords, however, burning wich indignation 
at the charge brought againſt them, which they 
thought molt cruel and malicious, reſolved to vin- 
dicate their honour, and aſſert their privileges. 
Accordingly, they came to the following reſolu- 
tion, T hat by the known laws and cuſtoms of par- 
liament they had an undoubted right, whenever 
they conceive it to be for the ſafety of the crown 
and the kingdom, to take examination of perſons 
charged with criminal matters, whether they be in 
cuſtody or not; and to order that perſons to be 
examined be taken into cuſtody by the ſworn effi- 
cers of the crown attending that houſe; and that 
the ſaid addreſs of the commons was unparliamen- 
tary, groundleſs, without precedent, &c. This 
reſolve they backed by a remonſtrance to her ma- 
jeſty, which for beauty, decency, and energy of 
ſtile, was eſteemed one of the moſt capital pieces 
of the Kind that were in all the records of parlia- 
ment; for which reaſon, as well as for its contain- 
ing a preciſe account of the nature of the diſpute 
between the two houſes, we ſhall give it to our 
readers verbatim, together with the reply of the 
commons thereto, though ſomewhat long *. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in parliament 
aſſembled, find ourſelves under an unhappy neceſ- 
ſity of making this our hum̃ble application to the 
throne, upon occaſion of an addrels preſented to 
your majeſty by the houſe of commons the twen- 
ty-third day of December laft, and fince that time 
publiſhed to the whole nation in print; by which 
the houſe of lords is charged with the violation of 
your royal prerogative, and of the known laws of 
the land; with wreſting perſons ſuſpected of trea- 
ſonable practices, and taken into cuitoly by mel- 
ſengers, out of your majeſty's hands, without your 
leave or knowlege, in a moſt extraordinary man- 
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* It was drawn up by the lord Somers, one of the ableſt lawyers, uncorrupt judge, and accompliſhes ſtate ſman, that 
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ner; taking the examination of them ſolely to them- 
ſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the real prac- 
| tices and deſigns againſt your majeſty's perſon and 
government might in great meaſure be obſtructed; 
and they conclude their addrels by moſt earneſtly 
deſiring your majeſty to ſuffer no diminution of 
your prerogative, and promiſe to ſupport you in 
the aſſerting it againſt all invaſions whatloever. It 
is not poſſible for us to remain ſilent under this 
heavy charge, ſo unjuſtly, and without the leaſt 

round or colour, endeavoured to be fixed upon 
the whole body of peers, which, tending directly 
to create an ill opinion of us to your majeſty, puts 
us under an inevitable neceſſity of vindicating both 
the legality and dutiful manner of our proceed- 
ing. 

. The expreſſions in the addreſs of the houſe of 
commons are ſo very harſh and indecent, that we 
may truly affirm the like were never uſed of the 
houſe of peers, in any age, not even by that al- 
ſembly which, under the name of the houſe of 
commons, took upon them not only to aboliſh the 
houſe of lords, but to deftroy the monarchy. We 
ſhall carefully avoid making returns of that kind : 
we conſider too much what we owe to ourſelves, 
and we know too well the profound reſpect due to 
your royal perſon, to let any provocation tranſport 
us ſo as to uſe words unfit to be offered by us to 
our ſovereign. 

« The matter of this addreſs 1s no leſs injurious 
to us, than the terms. There was not the leaſt 
occaſion for a juſt objection to any part of our 
conduct in the buſineſs to which the addreſs relates. 
The proceeding was ſtrictly juſtifiable by the 
known laws and cuſtoms of parliament : it was 
carried on with the utmoſt reſpe& to your majeſty, 
and with true zeal for the ſafety of your perſon 
and government. All that was done, was agreed 
to by the concurrent opinion of the houſe, without 
the leaſt objection from any of our members, who 
have the honour of ſerving your majeſty in your 
great offices and employments. 

« We humbly repreſcnt to your majeſty, that 
by the known laws and cuſtoms of parliament, the 
houſe of peers has an undoubted right, in caſes 
where they conceive it to be for the good and ſafety 
of your majeſty and the kingdom, to take exami- 
nations of perſons charged with criminal matters, 
whether ſuch perſons be then in cuſtody or not: 
and allo to order the perſons ſo to be examined to 
be taken into cuſtody of your majeſty's ſworn 
officers, attending the houſe, during ſuch ex- 
aminations; or to commit them to any other ſafe 
cuſtody, that they ſhall think proper; and to re- 
ſtrain others, if they ſee cauſe, from having acceſs 
to, or communication with them. The houſe of 
lords have exerciſed this right from time to time, 
as occaſions have required, without objection: our 
records are filled with precedents which warrant 
our claim, in every part of it; and we preſume to 
affirm to your majeſty, that the drawing this right 
into queſtion, at any time, cannot but be of 
dangerous conſequence to the liberties and 
ſafety of the people, and to the conſtitution 
of the government, as tending to avoid or ren- 
der in a great meaſure ineffectual, the enquiries 
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of parliaments; which are fo abſolutely ' ne- 
ceſſary, eſpecially where many and great perſons 
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favour, towards the oppreſſing and enſlaving of 
the people. Your majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs 
makes us ſecure at preſent agaiaſt all influences of 
that kind; and we unanimouſly and heartily pray 
we may long enjoy the bleſſing of your reign ; but 
if it happens in future times, that ill men ſhould 
gain too great a degree of favour with our princes, 
how eaſily will it be for them to ſtifle or defeat all 
parliamentary enquiries into their crimes : for if 
being in priſon, or in the hands of a meſſenger, 


will protect men from being examined in the houſe | 
ut into the cuſtody of 
proper officers of the houſe, during the examina- 


of lords, or from being 


tion, and debarred from converling with others, 
it will certainly be always in the power of favourites, 
to cauſe thoſe who can be witneſſes againſt them, as 
well as accomplices of their deſigns, to be taken 
into cuſtody ; and if perſons in cuſtody are out 
of the reach of the houſe of lords, who are the 
hereditary counſellors of the crown, and in whom 
a judicial power is lodged by the conſtitution, ir 
is not to be imagined that the commons can pre- 
tend to a greater power of examining, committing, 
or reſtraining them, 


* No houſe of commons, till now, has given 


countenance to this dangerous opinion, which does 
ſo directly tend to the rendering ill miniſters ſafe 
from the examination of parliament; and we are per- 
ſuaded no houſe of commons hereafter will aſſert 
ſuch a notion; becauſe they are not wont eaſily to 
part with a power they have aſſumed; and it is 
certain that they have ſeveral times taken upon them 
to exerciſe an authority like that which they have 
ſo ſeverely reflected on in their addreſs. This con- 
ſideration gave us the greater aſtoniſhment, to find 
our proceeding repreſented in the ſtrange terms of 
wreſting priſoners out of your majeſty's hands, and 
taking the examination of them ſolely to ourſelves. 
We believe the ordering perſons to be examined in 
that high court, where your majeſty is always pre- 
ſent in conſideration of law, and in the great coun- 
cil where you may be preſent in your royal perſon 
as often as you pleaſe, will never be thought an 
excluſion of your majeſty from the examinations, if 
that was intended to be inſinuated, by ſaying we 
had taken the examinations ſolely to ourſelves. 
Having thus laid before your majeſty what it is we 
claim, and muſt inſiſt on as the indiſputable right 
of the houſe of peers, which was never thought, in 
the time of your royal anceſtors, to be prejudicial 


to the juſt prerogative of the crown, and which is 


manifeſtly neceſſary for the ſecuring the liberties of 
the people, whereof we are aſſured your majeſty 
will have an equal care; we humbly beg leave to 
lay before you a ſhort ſtate of the particular matter 
of fact relating to theſe priſoners, not doubting but 
when the whole proceeding is known to your ma- 
jeſty, it will be approved, not only as lawful, but 
every way reſpectfyl to your majeſty. 

« On Tueſday the fourteenth of December, the 
houſe of lords was informed, that ſeveral perſons 
had been ſeized by the cuſtom-houſe officers on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, as they came from France; and 
that among them there was one Boucher, who was 
capable of e ee diſcoveries, having 
been in arms in the French ſervice for many years, and 
gentleman of the houſe and aid du camp to the 
late duke of Berwick, who ſtands attainted of high- 


are engaged in dangerous deſigns againſt the | treaſon, and who had been ſecretly in England 


government, or where ill miniſters abuſe their | ſeveral times before, That it was probable, if he 
Was 
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was ſtrictly examined, he might be brought to con- 
feſs, ſince he ſaw his life was in apparent danger; 
but that he was a bold man, and likely to attempt 
an eſcape, on that very account, if he was not care- 
fully looked after. And the houſe was alſo told, 
that there was a general remiſſneſs, both in the 
taking, ſearching, and looking to ſuch priſoners ; 
which did afterwards appear very evidently in the 
examinations that were taken. Upon this infor- 
mation, the earl of Nottingham, your majeſty's 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, acquainted the houſe, 
that he had not heard of Boucher's name particu- 
larly ; but had ſent meſſengers to bring one Ogil- 
by, and the other priſoners, who had been appre- 
hended by the cuſtom-houſe officers, to town; 
and that he believed that the meſſengers would do 
their duty; but he would not be anſwetable for 
them. . 

After this account of the priſoners, and what 
had been done in order to ſecure them, the houſe 
thought themſelves obliged, in duty to your ma- 
jeſty and the public ſafety, at a time when the 
kingdom is en paged in a war with France, and that 
thcie are too jult grounds to apprehend the dan- 
gerous practices of French emiſſaries, to make a 
be addr:{s to your majeſty, that particular 
care 19131 be taken for ſecuring the perſons of 
P..zcher, and of thoſe who were taken with him; 
and that none might be ſuffered to ſpeak with 
them till they were examined. 

The next day your majeſty's gracious anſwer 
to this addreſs was repreſented to the houſe, that 
care had been taken to ſecure the priſoners, and 
that your majeſty would give orders, that nobody 
fhould ſpeak with them till they were examined, 
Thereupon the lords entered into a farther con- 
ſideration of the importance of this matter; and 
conceiving nothing to be more likely to bring pri- 
ſoners, who had forfeited their lives, to a full diſ- 
covety of the truth, than to find themſelves under 
the enquiry of a parliament, they thought it would 
be a public ſervice for them to make examinations 
of theſe perſons; and accordingly an order was 
made, that no perſons ſhould ſpeak with the pri- 
ſoners till they had appeared at the bar of the 


houſe. \ 
« On the ſixteenth day, the earl of Nottingham 


informing the houſe of lords, that the priſoners 
were brought to town, the uſher of the black-rod 
was ordered to take them into cuſtody, in order to 
their examination, and to keep them ſeparate and 
in cloſe cuſtody {as your majeſty had before di- 
reed); and it being thought moſt proper, for the 
nature of the thing, that the examination ſhould be 
by a committee of lords rather than by the whole 
houſe, it was reſolved accordingly, 

«© We beg leave to mention to your majeſty a 
matter of fact, which ſatisfied the lords that their 
reſolution to examine Boucher and the perſons ap- 
prehended with him, was neither unknown nor diſ- 
agreeable to your majeſty. On the ſame day when 
that was ordered, being the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, the lords reſolved to examine fir John Mac- 
lean, a very dangerous perſon, as was repreſented 
to the houſe, who then ſtood committed in the 


hands of a meſſenger; and for that purpoſe ordered 


him to be brought to the houſe the next day, hav- 
ing, as they then thought, very good grounds to 
believe it might prove of great ſervice to your ma- 
zeſty. Sir John Maclean was brought to the houſe, 


* 


| 
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according to the order; but your majeſty being 
pleaſed ſo far to take notice of this order, as to ſig- 
nify to the houſe, by the lord-ſte ward, that fir 
John Maclean had been in part examined already; 
and that your majeſty thought it not proper to have 
that buſineſs taken out of the way of examination 
it was then in, but that your majeſty would, in a 
ſhort time, communicate it to the houſe; the lords 
immediately acquieſced in your majeſty's opinion, 
and ſent back fir John Maclcan to the place from 
whence he was brought. It was with this diſpoſi- 
tion of mind the lords acted in this whole matter; 
and if your majeſty, who no doubt had the ſame 
notice of both orders, had thought any other me- 
thod of examination of Boucher, and the perſons. 
taken with him, more proper than that of the lords, 
they had reaſon to conclude your majeſty would 
have intimated it at the ſame time ; and moſt cer- 
tainly the houſe would have paid a like deference . 
for your royal judgment in that inſtance alſo. 

The lords committees appointed to examine 
the priſoners, proceeded with all poſſible diſpatch, 
and made their report to the houſe on the twenty- 
firſt of December. Upon conſideration of the re- 
port, the houſe found it requiſite to commit Bou- 
cher to the priſon of Newgate, for high-treaſon ; 
and the lords committees having ſubmitted to the 
judgment of the houſe, whether ſeveral parts of 
the examinations referred to in their report, ſhould 
be laid open to the houſe, or put into any other 
way of being farther enquired into, or proſecuted; 
the houſe, out of a full aſſurance they had, that 
when the matter of fact ſhould be laid before 
your majeſty, you would certainly give ſuch orders 
thereupon as were every way ſuitable to your royal 
prudence and tender care of the public ſafety ; did 
unanimouſly reſolve, without ſo much as ſuffering 
thoſe parts of the report to be laid open to the 
houſe, that an humble addreſs ſhould be made 
from the houſe to your majeſty, by the lord- 
ſteward and the duke of Somerſet (two of the lords 
committees to whom the examination had been 
referred), laying before your majeſty the whole re- 
port, with all the matters relating thereto; and 
humbly deſiring your majeſty to give orders, that 
Boucher ſhould be proſecuted by Mr. Attorney- 
general for high treaſon: and that as for the com- 
mitment, proſecution, or diſcharge of the other 
priſoners, mentioned in the report, you would be 
pleaſed to give ſuch directions as ſhould ſeem moſt 
proper to your royal wiſdom. Thus, as the whole 
affair was entered upon out of zeal for your ma- 
jeſty's preſervation, and the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and was carried on and concluded with all poſſible 
reſpect to you, ſo we had the comfort to reſt 
aſſured, that our behaviour was no leſs graciouſly 
accepted by your majeſty, from the anſwer you 
were pleaſed to make, the ſame day, to our laſt 
addreſs on that ſubject, and which was reported to 
us, on the twenty-ſecond of December, by the 
duke of Somerſet, whereby your majeſty was 
pleaſed to ſignify to the houſe, with your ac- 
cuſtomed goodneſs, that you would give order for 
every thing as the lords had deſired it. 

«© Madam, | 

This is a true and juſt account of our proceed- 
ings, which have been ſo ſtrangely miſrepreſented, 
and to which no exception can poſſibly be taken 
by any perſons, rightfully informed : for as we 


had your royal approbation of all that was done, 


ſo 
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fo the houſe of commons would have had no pre- 
tence of objection, if they had taken the uſual par- 
hamentary methods of deſiring to be informed of 
what we had done, and of the grounds of our pro- 
.eeedings, before they had approached your majeſty 
with ſuch a repreſentation of them. 

« Their carrying this unprecedented addreſs to 
your majeſty in ſo haſty a manner, gives us almoſt 
as great trouble as the hard uſage we find im it. 
The ancicat known, and only effectual method of 
preſerving a good correſpondence between the two 
hvuſcs of parliament, has been by conferences: it, 
at any time, either houſe conceived thry had a 
realonable ground to object againſt the proceeUings 
of the other, conferences have been deſired, and 
the matter in debate with them fairly diſcuſſed; 
and thereby miſtakes have been cleared, for the 
molt part, a good underſtanding cultivated, and 
a mutual reſpect preſerved, which is always highly 
requifice in the nature of our conſtitution, but 
more eſpecially neceſſary in the time of war and 
danger. 

« Had the houſe of commons thought fit to 
have purſued this method, upon this occaſion, we 
ſhould have been abie to have given them entire 
latistaction, not only of the lawfulneſs of all w have 
done, but of the juſt and weighty grounds upon 
which we took the examination of theſe perſons 
into cur hands; or, at lrcatt, it they could have 
convinced us of any miſtake, we ſhould have 
given them any reaſonable ſatis faction. 

But without taking any ſuch previous ſtep, 
the houſe of commons have made an appeal 
directly to the throne againſt the houſe of lords, 
and charged them moſt unjuſtly with attempts 
of the higheſt nature. Nothing like this was ever 
done before; and, out of hearty concern for the 
preſervation of our happy conſtitution, we hope 
the ſ2me will never be done again. We know your 
royal heart is unmoveably fixed for the preſervation 
of the liberties of your people, and tranſmitting 
them entire to poſterity ;. bur if in after-rime the 
houſe of parliament ſhould be appealing againſt one 
another to the crown (for if ſuch a courſe be juſti- 
fable in the houſe of commons, the ſame me- 
thods may be taken by the lords), as your majeſty 
is now ſenſible how great difficulties it neceſſarily 
brings upon a good prince, ſo it is eaſy to foreſee 
(and we cannot think upon it without terror) how 
fatal the conſequences may be in the reign of an 
ill- deſigning prince, and what advantages may be 
taken from it, for utterly ſubverting the heſt ordered 
form of government: in the world. There are ex- 
amplrs abroad, where proceedings of this kind 
have ended in the overthrow of the liberties of the 
people, which makes us the more apprehend the 
beginning of them among ourſelves. Your ma- 
jeſty's great judgment cannot but readily diſcern, 
whether it docs naturally tend for one houſe of 
parliament to be exciting and earneſtly deſiring the 
ſovereign to exert a real, or ſuppoſed, prerogative 
againſt the other houſe, It is not eaſy to imagine 
what the commons could expect from your ma- 
jcfty, from ſuch an application. The lords have 
never entertained a thought of uſing this danger- 
vas method, whatever occaſions may have been 
eiven within the compaſs of late years; and we 
promiſe your majeſty, we will alway endeavour to 
preſerve a god underſtanding with the houſe of 
commons, aig thall never think it too dear to pro- 
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cure that union at any rate, unleſs that of deliver- 
ing up thote rights and powers which are lodped 
in us by law, and without which the conſtitution 
cannot ſubſiſt. 

Wo. ſhall never be guilty of the preſumption of 


| preſcribing to your majeſty when, and againſt 
| whom, you ſhould exert your prerogative; but 


we will be always ready to aſſiſt you in the ſup- 
port of all the juſt rights of the crown, as well as 


in the maintaining the liberties of the ſubjects, - 


which we know are ro leſs dear to your majeſty. 

It may, with modeſty and truth, be affirmed, 
that the lords have, in all times, been the ſureſt 
and moſt natural bulwark of the prerogatives of the 
crown; they being (as your grand-father, of ever 
bleſſed memory, was pleaſed to expreſs it) an ex- 
cellent ſcreen and bank between the princes and 
people, to aſſiſt each other agaiaſt any encroach- 
ment of the other, 

We will never contribute, by any act of ours, 
to the diminution of the rights of the crown; nor, 
as far as we are able, will ſuffer it in others: we 
cannot act otherwiſe, without hurting ourſelves in 
the higheſt degree, being thoroughly convinced, 
that the preſervation of the legal prerogative is not 
only the ſureſt way to ſecure our own privileges, 
bur of abſolute neceſſity for the happy end rightful 
adminiſtration of the government; and we hope 
the houſe of commons will, in all times to come, 
ſpeak and act with that regard to the prerogative 
which they ſeem to have taken up lately. 

There remains one particular more, which 
we only name to your majeſty, becauſe we reſt 
latisficd it cannot have weight any where; that is, 
the inſinuation in the addreſs, as if the examination 
of thele priſoners by the lords, was in order to ob- 
ſtruct the enquiry into the deſigns againſt your 
majeſty's perion and government; or, at leaſt, 


that it was likely to produce ſuch an effect. Our 


dutiful zeal for your majeſty's government, and our 
warm concern to diſcover all deſigns, and oppoſe 
all practices, againſt it, are too well known to the 
world, that any ſuggeſtions of that fort ſhould 
make the leaſt impreſſion to our diſadvantage; and 
we are very ſure it was no ſuſpicion of that nature, 
which gave the true riſe to this very ſharp addreſs. 
It is ealy to determine, whether a hearty and for- 
ward undertaking to ſearch into the deſigns of your 
enemies, or the ſceking occaſions to object to, and 
to interrupt, ſuch endeavours, be molt likely to 
obſtruct the diſcovery of the pernicious practices of 
traitors. . | 
.+< Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

% We moſt humbly aſk pardon for preſuming to 
give your majeſty the trouble of this long repre- 
lentation, which has proceeded from the paſſionate 
concern we have to ſtand, not only acquitted, but 
entirely approved, in the judgment of ſo excelicnc 
a queen, and ſo juſtly beloved of all her ſubjects, 

We depend upon your juſtice, as well as your 
goodneſs, that nothing can do us prejudice (from 
whatſocver hands it comes) in your royal opinion, 
white we continue to act, in that ſtation where we 
are placed by the form of the Engliſh government, 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of parlament, 
with all imaginable reſpect and duty ro yourlelt, 
and all poſſible zral for the ſafety and happineſs of 
your kingdom 

« Give us leave to conclude this our humble 


addreſs with this firm promiſe, that no Cangers, 
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aches, nor any artifices whatever, ſhall 
— us from uſing our utmoſt endeavours, 
from time to time, in diſcovering and oppoſing 
all contrivances and attempts againſt your royal 
perſon and government, and the proteſtant religion 
as by law e abliſhed.” : 

To this remonſtrance her majeſty was pleaſed to 
return for anſwer, that ſhe was ſorry for any 
miſunderſtandings that happen between the two 
houſes of parliament, which was ſo inconvenient 
tor the public ſervice, and ſo uneaſy to her, that 
ſhe could not but take notice, with ſatisfaction, of 
the aſſurances their lordſhips gave her, that they 
would carefully avoid all occaſions of them. She 
thanked them for the concern they expreſſed for the 
rights of the crown and her prerogative, which ſhe 
ſhould never exert ſo willingly as for the good of 
her ſubjects and the protection of their liberties.“ 

The remonſtrance of the lords occaſioned an- 
other from the commons in anſwer thereto, and in 
vindication of their own conduct: but this was the 
language of irritated faction, by which, indeed, 
both ſides were too much actuated. The commons 
therein ſaid, their lordſhips had thought fit to 
rake offence at the manner and words of their ad- 
dreſs; but that they had made uſe of no terms but 
what were ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſuch as 
had been frequently and reciprocally uſed by both 
houſes to each other; and whatever expreſſions 
their zeal for her majeſty and the public might 
have inſpired, they could never have offered their 
ſovereign ſo ungrateful a remembrance as the de- 
ſtruction of the monarchy, by a deteſtable aſſembly 
compoſed of members of both houſes, who, being 
alike partakers of the guilt, ought equally to ſhare 
the reproach. 

« That they might, with more reaſon, obſerve 
that their lordſhips, not contented with preferring 
their own examinations to her majeſty's, and not 
content with excluding her and the commons (to 
whom parliamentary enquiries properly belong) had 
appropriated to their houſe only the name of a 
Parliament ; an inſtance, they obſerved, not to be 
paralleled, unleſs by that very aſſembly that ſubvert- 
ed the monarchy. ; 

The queſtion, they ſaid, was not, Whether their 
lordſhips had a right to take into cuſtody perſons 
under examination for matters cognizable in parli- 
ament? but, Whether the peers had a right to 
take the priſoners of the crown, and the examina- 
tion of them ſolely into their hands, without her 
majeſty's conſent, and in ſuch a manner as muſt 
neceſſarily prove an excluſion of her majeſty and 


the commons? This is a propoſition which the 


commons deny, and for which their lordſhips have 
produced no precedent. 

« They obſerved, that when her majeſty com- 
municated to the lords the Scotriſh conſpiracy, with 
an exception only of ſome matters not yet proper 
to be made public, and with which her majeſty aſ- 
{ured them they ſhould be acquainted, as ſoon as 
it could be done without prejudice, their lordſhips 
immediately addrefſed her majeſty to lay before 
them the whole matter. This could not but ſen- 
ſibly affect her faithful commons, who earneſtly de- 
fired that both houſes of parliament, and the na- 
tion in general, would agree to pay the juſt defer- 
ence due to her majeſty's wiſdom, to confide in 
her care, and maintain her honour and dignity. 
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* That the lords, not ſatisfied with aſſuming 
this unprecedented power, had endeavoured to 
perſuade her majeſty of the neceſſity of it, to pre · 
vent the ill deſigns of bad princes and their fa- 
vourites. But the commons thought it unreaſon- 
able to begin to practiſe upon a good prince thoſe 
methods which were calculated only to guard 
againſt a bad one; and it was their opinion, that 
the danger might be much greater by admitting 
this precedent, ſhould the lords at any time com- 
bine to defend one another from enquiries or pro- 
ſecutions. 

Had the lords, ſay they, conſulted their own 
Journals, they would not have affirmed, that a di- 
rect application to the throne, without any previ- 
ous conference, was an unprecedented practice; 
nor could they ſoon forget their addreſs preſented 
to her majeſty laſt ſeſſion, on behalf of the biſhop 
of Worceſter, and their addreſs to the late king, on 
behalf of the four lords impeached by the commons 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors. 

« The commons declared for themſelves, that 
they ſhould be careful, as far as was conſiſtent with 
their own neceſſary juſtification, of reviving animo- 
ſities; and how great ſoever the provocation had 
been, her majeſty having declared her uneaſineſs at 
theſe miſunderſtandings, they ſhould make no dif- 
ficulty of laying aſide their reſentment; but hoped 
they ſhould ſtand acquitted to the world, and her 


| majeſty, ſince the zeal they had ſhewn, and the re- 


proaches they had borne, had been owing to no 
other cauſe but che defence of our excellent queen, 
in whoſe hands God had placed the executive au- 
thority over theſe nations *.” 25 

The queen returned an anſwer to this, much in 
the ſame terms as ſhe had done to the lords remon- 
ſtrance. | 
The commons alſo addreſſed her majeſty again, 
that ſhe would reaſſume the juſt exerciſe of her 
prerogative, and take to herſelf the examination 
of the ſaid conſpiracy, declaring, that the eſtab- 
liſhing a committee of ſeven lords, for the ſole ex- 
amination of the conſpiracy, was of dangerous 
conſequence, and might tend to the ſubverſion of 
the government. 

The lords, however, proceeded with their exa- 
minations of the Scottiſh plot, and on the twenty- 
ninth of January, 1704, the earl of Nottingham 
acquainted the Jords, that the queen had com- 
manded him to lay before them the papers, con- 
taining all the particulars hitherto diſcovered, in 
relation to that affair; but that there was one cir- 
cumſtance which could not be properly communi- 
cared, without running the riſque of preventing a 
diſcovery of greater importance. It ſeems that 
Keith had tampered with his uncle to diſcloſe the 
whole ſecret of the correſpondence between the 
court of Sr. Germain's and the Scottiſh Jacobites ; 
and this was the circumſtance the queen declined 
imparting to the lords, until ſhe ſhould know the 
ſucceſs of her endeavours, which happened at laſt 
to prove ineffectual. The lords, however, not ſa- 
tisfied with this reſerve, or perhaps ſuſpecting Not- 
tingham's integrity, preſented an addreſs, deſiring 
that all the papers, without diſtinction, might be 
ſubmitred to their inſpection, that they might be 
better enabled to go to the bottom of this conſpi- 
racy before the ay of the ſeſſion. This applica- 
tion the queen took as an affront, indeed not with- 
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out reaſon ; and returned for anſwer, that ſhe did 
not expect to be preſſed in this manner immediate- 
ly after the declaration ſhe had made; but ſhe 
hoped, that before the end of the ſeſſion ſhe ſhould 
be able to inform them of thoſe particulars, which 
could not at preſent be publiſhed without manifeſt 
inconvenience. Nevertheleſs, Nottingham in a few 
days delivered the papers, ſealed, to the houſe, and 
all the lotds were ſum-noned to attend on the eighth 
of February, that they might be opened and 
eruſed. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed the lords be- 
gan with the moſt material of them, which Was 
drawn up by the earl of Nottingham, entitled, An 
Account of the Conſpiracy in Scotland. It was an 
abſtract of all the examinations the council had ta- 
ken. Some of the Whigs took great exception at 
it, as drawn with a deſign to make the affair ap- 
pear more inconſiderable than they belizved it to 
be. They then proceeded to examine fir John 
Maclean, who mentioned ſeveral circumſtances that 
were not to be found in Nottingham's paper. He 
named the perſons who ſat in council at St. Ger- 
main's: he ſaid the command of the troops to be 
ſent over to Scotland from France was offered to 
the duke of Berwick, who thought proper to re- 
fuſe it till trial ſhould be made whether the duke 
of Hamilton, whom he judged the more proper 
perſon, would accept it. He likewiſe explained 
the particular directions which had been ſent to 
Scotland, in order to prevent the eſtabliſhing the 
ſucceſſion in that kingdom. Theſe, with ſome 
other very intereſting facts, which were entirely 
omitted in Nottingham's papers, together with his 
having diſcharged an officer belonging to the late 
king James, = had been ſeized by the governor 
of Berwick, and who, had he been detained, might 
have been of great uſe in detecting the conſpiracy, 
brought ſeveral ſevere reflections from the houſe 
of lords upon that nobleman. It was even moved 
to paſs a cenſure on the account he had given ; but 
the queſtion being put, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by eleven voices. The lords were high- 
ly offended with Ferguſon's report already men- 
| tioned, and paſſed a ſevere vote againſt thoſe who 
had received ſuch ſcandalous papers, and had not 
ordered him to be proſecuted, which they now di- 
rected the attorney-general to do: but Ferguſon 
never received the leaſt puniſhment. During the 
debates one thing very extraordinary happened : 
the earl of Nottingham affirmed, that upon three 
or four occaſions ſome things had been ordered in | 
the cabinet-council which the dukes of Somerſet 
and Devonſhire, who were likewiſe of that coun- 
cil, did not agree with him in. hes. 

The lords having finiſhed the examinations, and 
glowing with all the flame of faction, voted, That 
there had been dangerous plots between ſome per- 
ſons in Scotland and the courts of France and 
St. Germains; and that the encouragement for 
this plotting aroſe from the not ſettling the ſucceſ- 
fion to the crown of Scotland in the houſe of Ha- 
nover. Theſe votes were ſignified to the queen 
in an addreſs; and they promiſed that when the 
ſucceſſion ſhould be thus ſettled, they would en- 
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deavour to promote the union of the two king- 
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doms upon juſt and honourable terms, Then they 
compoſed another repreſentation in anſwer to the 
ſecond addreſs of the commons, which was filled 
with reflections and inſinuations againſt the com- 
mons, and contained ſome farther juſtifications of 
their own conduct. Among other things, they 
take notice that the commons ſtopped the iſſuing 
of writs for filling up the vacancies in their houſe, 
whereby, they ſaid, they made themſelves an im- 
perfect repreſentation, which was a wound to the 
conſtitution ; that there were very few things 
leſs excuſable in that unhappy houſe of commons 
who began the rebellion, than their refuling to 
fill up their body, and compleat the repreſentation; 
and that an ill prince might take advantage of theſe 
precedents, and think himſelf juſtified in with- 
holding his writs from ſome places, by as good 
law as the commons could ſhew for pretending to 
ſtop them fromiſſuing to others; and concluded with 
expreſſing a juſt ſenſe of her majeſty's moderation 
in not ſuffering herſelf to be prevailed upon to do 
any thing to the prejudice of the conſtitution, from 
whatever hands the invitation came. 

The queen anſwered, ſhe hoped none of her 
ſubjects deſired to leſſen her prerogative, ſince ſhe 
ſhould uſe it only for their protection and advan- 
tage : that any miſunderſtanding between the two 
houſes muſt be to the prejudice of the public; 
therefore ſhe ſhould not omit any thing in her 
power to prevent the occaſions of them. 

In the mean while a complaint having been 
made in the houſe of commons againſt the earl of 
Nottingham, as having endeavoured to ſtifle the 
conſpiracy, a warm debate enſued, which at length, 
through the prevailing intereſt of the Tory party, 
ended in a reſolve, © That the ſaid earl, one of 
her majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his 
great ability and diligence in the execution of his 
office, for his unqueſtionable fidelity to the queen 
and her government, and for his ſteady adhering 
to the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
highly merited the truſt her majeſty repoſed in 
him.” They ordered the ſpeaker to prefent 
this reſolution to the queen, who ſaid in reply, 
that ſhe was pleaſed to find the commons ſo well 
ſatisfied with the earl of Nottingham, who was 
truſted by her in ſo conſiderable an office. They 
then peruſed the examination of the witneſſes which 
was laid before them, but through the whole of 
their proceedings gave plain teſtimony of their diſ- 
belief of the reality of a plot: however, they thank- 
ed her majeſty for having communicated thoſe par- 
ticulars, as well as for her wiſdom and care of the 
nation *. 

The lords and commons, actuated by ſuch dif- 
ferent principles, eagerly ſought every occaſion of 
arraigning each other's conduct. Unhappily they 
found but too many: I ſhall inſtance one in parti- 
cular, as being of the moſt importance to the con- 
ſtitution. The caſe was as follows : 

An action was brought by one Matthew Aſhby 
againft William White, and three other conſtables 
of the borough of Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire 4, 
for refuſing his vote at the laſt election of burgei- 


® Burnet. Coke. Salmon. Proceedings of the Houle of 
Lords, ii. 71, &c. Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, 


Hi. 279, 280, &c. 
+ Burnet, Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 79. Pro- 
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ceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 308. 
t la Ayleſbury the return was made by four conſtables of that 


borough, 
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erve in parliament for that borough. e 
poo — et uy the aſſizes, and the conſtables 
were caſt, with damages; but the defendants moved 
the court of Queen's-Bench in arreſt of judgment. 
Three of the judges, Fowel, Gould, and Powis, 
were of opinion the action could nor lie, for that 
the judging of elections belonged ſolely to the 
bouſe of commons; adding, that this was the 
firſt action of the kind that had been brought, and 
if theſe ſuits were encouraged, it would make the 
returning officers liable to an infinite number of 
vexatious proſecutions. Lord chief quſtice Holt, 
however, was of a very different opinion: he ſaid, 
this was a matter of the utmoſt importance, as well 
to the whole nation in general, as to every indi- 
vidual in particular: that there was a great diffe- 
rence between an election for a member and a right 
to vote in that election: that the houſe of commons 
were undoubtedly the only judges of the former; 
but that the right of voting at an election was an 
original right, founded on certain ſpecified legal 
titles, and as ſuch were cognizable only in a court 
of law. His opinion, however, could not prevail 
againſt that of the three other judges, and an or- 
der of the court was accordingly iſſued to quaſh 


all the proceedings in conſequence of the decree at 


the aſſizes. Aſhby, diſappointed in this quarter, 


moved the cauſe by writ of error into the houſe of 


lords, where the matter was argued with great 
warmth, and all the judges were ordered to deliver 
their opinions: whereupon ſir Thomas Trevor, 
lord chief-juſtice of the Common-pleas, and ſeve- 
ral others of his brethren, declared it was their 
opinion, That the houſe of commons only had a 
right to judge of elections, and conſequently of the 
qualifications of the eleCtors ; and obſerved, that 
petitions to that houſe were frequently founded on 
allegations : that ſome of the voters had no right, 
and that others were refuſed that had a right; nor 
had it ever been diſputed that the commons were 
the only proper judges of this matter, alleging, 
that if two independent juriſdictions ſhould be al- 
lowed in the ſame caſe, this might frequently oc- 
caſion contrary judgments, and create great confu- 
fion in the execution of ſuch judgments. - To this 
it was anſwered, that a voter had no other remedy 
but in a court of law; for ſuppoſing the perſon 
was returned he would have voted for, he had no 
pretence to complain to the houſe of commons; 
and if they could admit of ſuch a complaint, they 
could give him no damages to make him ſatisfaction 
for the officers denying his vote; and ſince this was 
a right inherent in every voter, it was reaſonable an 
action ſhould be brought for it in the courts of 
law where all other rights were tried. It was far- 
ther urged, that if, this determination of the court. 
of Queen's-Bench was confirmed, it would amount 
to an indemnity for the returning officers, how 
partial or unjuſt ſoever they ſhould prove, and ex- 
ceedingly multiply thoſe diſorders. Many other 
arguments were employed on both ſides the queſ- 
tion; but their lordſhips adhering to the latter 
opinion, confirmed the verdi& given for Aſhby 
the plaintiff at the aſſizes, and ordered the deter- 
mination of the court of Queen's Bench to be ſet 
aſide. 

The commons were grievouſly offended at this 
deciſion of the lords, which they looked upon as 
an encroachment on their privileges, and in the 


firſt tranſports of their reſentment paſſed the fol- 
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lowing five reſolutions, 1. That according to the 
known laws and uſage of parliament, it was the 
ſole _ of the commons (except in caſes 0- 


therwiſe provided for by act of parliament) to 
examine and determine all matters relating to the 
right of election of their own members. 2. That 
neither the qualification of any elector, or the right 
of any perſon, is cognizable or determinable elſe- 
where than before the commons, except as afore- 
ſaid. 3. That the examining and determining the 
right of qualification, or right of any elector, or 
any perſon elected in any court of law, or elſewhere 
than before the commons, except as aforeſaid, will 
expoſe all mayors and other returning officers to mul- 
tiplicity of actions and vexatious ſuits, and ſubject 
them to different and independant juriſdictions, 
and inconſiſtent determinations. 4. That Matthew 
Aſhby having brought his action againſt White, 
&c. tor not receiving his vote, was guilty of u 
breach of privilege. g. That whoever ſhall com- 
mence or proſecute any action, indict ment, or in- 
formation, which ſhall bring the right of elec- 
tors or elected to the determination of any other 
juriſdiction than the houſe of commons, except as 
aforeſaid, ſuch perſons, and all attornies, ſollici- 
tors, counſellors, and ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, 
pleading, or proſecuting in any ſuch caſe, are 
guilty of a high breach of the privilege of this 
houſe. Theſe reſolutions, ſigned by the clerk, 
were ordered to be fixed upon Weſtminſter-hall 
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g The lords were not a little alarmed at theſe vi- 
gorous proceedings of the lower houſe, and thought 
it behoved them to ſupport their decrees with the 
utmoſt firmneſs. To this end they appointed a 
committee to draw up the ſtate of the caſe ; and 
the committee having made their report, their 
lordſhips came to the following reſolutions; x. 
That by the known laws of this kingdom, every 
freeholder, or other perſon having a right to vote 
at the election of members to ſerve in parliament, 
and being wilfully denied or hindered ſo to do by 
the officers who ought to receive the ſame, may 
maintain his action againſt ſuch officer, and recover 
damages for the injury. 2. That the aſſerting that 
a perſon having a right to give his vote at an elec- 
tion, and being hindered fo to do by the officer 
who ought to take the ſame, is without remedy 
tor ſuch wrong by the ordinary courſe of law, is 
deſtructive of the property of the ſubject, againſt 
the freedom of elections, and manifeſtly tends to 
encourage corruption and partiality in officers who 
are to make returns to parliament, and to ſubje& 
frecholders and other electors to their arbitrary will 
and pleaſure, 3. That the declaring Matthew 
Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege of the houſe 
of commons for proſecuting his action againſt the 
conſtables of Ayleſbury, &c. after he had obtained a 
Judgment in parliament for recovery of his damages, 
is an unprecedented attempt upon the judicature 
in parliament, and is in effect to ſubject the law of 
England to the votes of the houſe of commons. 
4. That the deterring electors from proſecuting 
actions in the ordinary courſe of law, where they 
are deprived of their right of voting; and the ter- 
rifying attornies, ſollicitors, counſellors, and ſer- 
jeants at law, from ſolliciting, proſecuting, and 
pleading in ſuch caſes, by voting their ſo doing to 
be a breach of privilege of the houſe of commons, is 


a manifeſt aſſuming a power to controul the law, 
to 
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to hinder the courle of juſtice, and ſubject the pro- 
perty of Engliſhmen to the arbitrary votes of the 


ouſe of commons. | 
Printed copies of the caſe and of theſe reſoluti. 


ons were ſent by the lord-keeper (by the command 
of the houſe) to the ſheritfs of all the counties of 
England, to be circulated by them through the 
different boroughs of their reſpective counties; and 
this being the firſt queſtion of the kind that had 
ever been agitated, the nation was divided in its 
ſentiments between the two parties. 

During theſe differences between the two houſes, 
her majeity performed an act of generoſity which 
greatly endeared her to her ſubjects, and was a 
ſtrong proof of the regard ſhe had to God and re. 
ligion, by conferring on the poor clergy a more ex- 
tenſive and magnificent bounty than any of her pre- 
deceſſors had done, and which at this day amounts 
to upwards of twenty thouſand pounds per annum, 
and is ſtill increaſing. On the ſeventh day of Fe- 
bruary, 1704, her majeſty ſent a meſſage to the 
commons, importing, that having taken into her 
ſerious conſideration the mean and inſufficient main- 
tenance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of 
this kingdom, ſne bad remitted the arrears of the 
teths to the ſaid poor clergy; that ſhe would 
grant her whole revenue ariſing out of the firſt-fruits 
And tenths, jas far as it ſhould become free from in- 
cumbrances, towards an augmentation of their 
maintenance; and chat if che houſe of commons 
could find any methods by which her good inten- 
tions to the poot i glergy could be rendered more 
effectual, it would: be a great advantage to the 
-public, and very acceptable to her majeſty. _ 

- The commons, upon receiving this meſſage, ad- 
dreſſed her majeſty, expreſſing their thanks for her 
gracious meſſage, and her pious concern for in- 
creaſing the maintenance ef the poor clergy out 
of her own revenue; and aſſured her majeſty they 
would do their utmoſt to make her majeſty's cha- 
ritable intentions more effectual; and accordingly 
a bill was brought in * for the making more et- 
fectual her majeſty's gracious intentions for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy, by enabling her majeſty to grant in perpe- 
tuity the revenue of the firſt-fruits and tenths “.“ 
To this they added a repeal of the ſtatute of mort- 
main, ſo far as that it might be free to all men, 
either by deed or by their laſt wills, to give what 
they thought fit towards the augmentation of be- 
nefices. This addition was oppoſed with great 
warmth by ſome of the lords, who alleged it would 
be opening a door for the clergy to practiſe on the 
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the bill was carried by a great majority, and was 


weakneſs of dying men: but after ſome debate 
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paſſed into a law. 

The lords have always been conſidered as the 
chief ſupport of the rights of the crown; and the 
commons, as the principal bulwark of the people. 
At this juncture, however, they appear to have 
ſhitteu ſides; at leaſt the commons had been very 
remiſs in their ſtation. Prince George of Denmark, 
the lord high-admiral of England, knew nothing of 
ſea affairs, and was moreover ſo afflicted with an 
aſthma, that he was incapacitated from attending 
to public buſiueſs of almoſt any kind. The ma- 
nagement of the navy was therefore committed to 
a council, who acted under the authority of his 
name. They had been guilty of ſnameful neglects 
and miſmanagements, which however had been 
paſſed over unnoticed by the commons; but the 
lords, who now ſeemed reſolved to drag every 
abuſe forth to public view, on the ſecond of March 


entered upon an enquiry into the condition of the 


navy 1; in which, as J obſerved before, they 
found things very indifferently managed: for in- 
ſtance, complaints had been made to the lord high- 
admiral of bad proviſions, by which the ſeamen 
were poiſoned, as well as the nation cheated; yet 
a ſurvey of the proviſions complained of was de- 
layed for three months, which gave a great oppor- 


tunity for making ſuch removes and changes, as 


rendered the proof of this charge altogether im- 
practicable. The merchants complained that they 
were ill ſerved with convoys, and that fo little 
care was taken of the Newcaſtle trade, as occa- 
ſioned an exceſſive riſe of coals. The neglect of 
providing for ſuch ſeamen as were priſoners in 
France was likewiſe rendered very evident, as was 
the danger of Jamaica, and the betraying - our 
naval councils to the enemy. Theſe were all di- 
geſted into an addreſs, which was preſented by the 
houſe of lords to the queen, who endeavoured to 
pacify the houſe by a ſoft anſwer, though perhaps 
the righteſt ſtep ſhe could have taken would have 
been to have diſmiſſed his royal highneſs's council 
as lord high-admiral, and either reſtored the earl 
of Pembroke, or appointed other commiſſioners, 
The lords ſtill continuing their enquiries, ſoon af- 
ter reſolved, That admiral Graydon, with a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, meeting four French ſhips 
and not attacking them, on pretence of his inſtruc- 
tions to make the beſt of his way to the Weſt In- 
dies, was a prejudice to the queen's ſervice, and a 
diſhonour to the nation; and alſo that his diſorder- 


ly preſſing men at Jamaica, and his ſevere uſage of 


the maſters of merchantmen and tranſports under 
his convoy, was a diſcouragement to the inhabitants 
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»The firſt-fruits and tenths was an impoſition begun by the 
popes in the time of the holy wars, and it was raiſed as a fund 
to ſupport thoſe expeditions ; but when taxes are once raiſed 
by luck an arbitrary power as the popes then aſſumed, and 
after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and the payments have been 
ſettled into a cuſtom, they are always continued, even after the 
pretence upon which they were firſt raiſed, ſubſiſts no more. 
Thus this — a ſtanding branch of the papal revenue, till 
Henry VIII. ſeemed reſolved to take it away. It was firſt abo- 
liſhed for a year, probably to draw in the clergy to conſent the 
more willingly to a change that delivered them from ſuch heavy 
impoſitions : but in the ſucceeding ſeſũon of parliament this 
revenue was again ſettled as part of the revenue of the crown 
for ever. It is true, it was the more eaſily borne, becauſe the 


rates were ſ;11 at the old value, which in ſome places was not 


3 \ 


the tenth, and in moſt not above the fifth part of the true va- 
lue ; and the clergy had been often threatened with a new va- 
luation, in which the rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full 
extent. The tenths amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds 
a year, and the firſt-fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one 
year with another to five thouſand pounds; ſo that the whole 
amounted to between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds 
a-year. This was not brought into the Treaſury as the other 
branches of the revenue were ; but the biſhops, who had been 
the pope's collectors, were now the king's, and perſons in fa- 
vour obtained aſſignations on them for life, or for a term of 


years. Tindal. Collier. Burnet. 
+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 71. Burnet. 
Campbell. Burchet, 
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of that iſland, and prejudicial to the queen's ſer- 
vice, 2nd cke, dreſſed her majeſty that the 
ſaid, admiral might, be no more employed. Gray- 
don was accordipgly. laid ade... N 
The lords at the. ſame time reſumed the exami- 
nation of the carl of Ortord's accounts, in relation 
to his victualling the fleet! hilę it wintered at Ca- 
diz. This matter, had been; x pch, canvaſſed in 
king William's time »;theis, ar S now were ot 
opinion, that the remarksiW 


# « 


the commiſſion of canſequence-expired.:,, No,other 
bill ot: importance paſſed in, this fon, excegt.that 


for raiſing recxyits, which empowered ee of 
vldiers, and 
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and the diviſion ſtill continuing between the upper 
and lower houſe, nothing of any moment Was 
tranſacted in that aſſembly, except their ad.ireſs to 


| the queen, upon her granting the firſt-fruits and | 


tenths for the poor clergy 4. | 

Soon after the breaking up of the parliament, 
the earl of Nottingham, after having ineffectually 
preſſed the queen to diſcard thę, dukes of Somer- 
jet and Devonſhire, who thwarted him in all his. 
meaſures, waited on her majeſty, and told her that 
he could no longer ſerve in councils to which thoſe. 
lords were admitted, and thereupon reſigned the 
ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, The earl of Jerſey and ſir 
Edward Seymour, the former lord-chamberlain, and 
the other comptroller of the houſhold, reſigned their 
ſtaves of office; upon which the earl of Kent was 
made chamberlain ; Mr, Manſel, a gentteman of a, 
very conſiderable family in Wales, comptroller ; 
Mr. Harley, ſecretary of ſtate; and Mr. Henry 
St. John was appointed ſecretary at war, in the 
room of Mr. Blathwaytdde. 
| Upon theſe removes, which, ſeemed to throw 
the weight once more into i ſea of the Whigs, 
that party became ſo elated, that they quickly af- 


ter publiſhed a paper, entitled, Legion's humble 


o \ pe - 


| Addreſs to the Lords; in which they reflected with 


navigation, and for the ſecurity. of the coal trade; 
an act: for granting to her- majeſty ag additional 


granting the revenues of the fitſt-· fruits and tenths, 
c. Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, in 
Which all che rancpur of party had been diſplayed 
on both ſidęs; and the merit of the gauſe was, als 
conſidered. ihan the ends which'a particylar faction 
had to anſwer by it... 

I ſhall juſt obſerve, that the two houſes of con. 


vocation fat at the ſame time with the parliament. 


more acrimony than decency on the hguſe of com- 
mons, whom he) charged with haying betrayed 
[their truſt, and giving up the rights of the people. 
They had even the boldneſs to aflert, that the 
commons were become an unlawful aſſembly, and 
ought to be depoſed, by the ſame rule that oppreſ- 
fed ſubjects may, and in all; ages have, depoſed 
bloody and tyrannical princes.:* that the tyranny of 
five hundred uſurpers was. no more to be endured 
than that of one, ſince no.number or quality of 
perſons could make that Iawful, which in its own 
Derne. 

They complained that the town of Maidſtone 
had not been permitted to chuſe repreſentatives the 
laſt ſeſſion: they inveighed againſt the notorious 
partiality ſhewn by the committees of the commons 
appointed to examine into and decide concerning 
controverted elections: they exclaimed againſt that 
houſe for its proceedings in the Ayleſbury affair, 
N having deprived the ęlectors of the right of 
election; of their complimenting the queen with 
an hereditary right, hen ker title was purely par- 
hiamentary; and of their addreſſing her majeſty to 
exert her prerogative againſt the peers. , | 
They highly commended the lords for having 


: . £779 T7 FD T5 
* By this law, a memorial of al! ths decal and N Les, | 
end cf all wills and deviſes in writing, hereby aß y kordears 
-manots; and the like, in the ſaid Welt Riding, may. be: any 
way effeced in-law or equity, may at the election of the party 
or parties concerned, be regiſtered: 
rected. And that after ſuch regiſter, every ſubſequent deed 
or conveyance of the ſaid honours, manors, and the like, ſo 
rogitered, or any part thereof, ſhajl be adjudged fraudulent 
and void: unleſs a memorial thereof ſhall a}ſq be regiſtered ; 
and the bs wills and ſuc] matters he Re rande to 
be kept a kefleld——Tkis' act not to extend t copy hold 
eſtates,” nor to leaſes lat rack · rent, nor to any leaſe not exceed- 
ing twenty - one years. * Y2:1TH AGO 

The preamble to this law aſſigns the following very good 
1 and reaſons for enacting it, viz. „That this Weſt 


iding is the principal place in the North for the cloth manu-! |- 


facture, and that moſt of the traders therein are fresholders, 
and have. frequent occaſions to borrow money upon theinreftates 
. for, ing their ſaid trade; but fag vant of 90 iſter fi 
it Ecol to give ſecurity to, the ſatisfaction of the mone a 
Tenders (although the fecurity they offer be. really good) by 
means whereof the ſaid trade is very much · obſtruded, and ma- 


ny fathities ruined.“ See ftat. 2 & 3 Ama regine. , : 
It is certainly much to be wiſhed that ſuch a regiſter could 


in the manner as aſter di- 


—— undoubtedly be prevented thereby, and this too without 
expoſng the circumſtances: of perſons families (the great objec- 
tion to ſuch an eſtabliſhment} ſarther than the nature of ſuch 
regiſters abſolutely require. 

+ By this act the queen was em powered to — — ſuch 
perſons as ſhe ſhould think fit, and to ſettle upon ſuch corpo- 
ration the firſt-fruits of all benefices for the maintenance of the 
Wwiniſters of the church of England, not ſufficiently provided 
or; agi was farther enacted, That any perſon by deed or 
will might $rant to the ſaid Corpdration their eſtate or intereſt 
Aar ands, tenements, or-hefeditaments; and their proper- 
ty in any goods or chattels, for the augmentation of the main- 
tevance of ſuch miniſters, having no ſettled competent penſion, 
to de applied according to the appointment of the benefactor; 
and in default of ſuch appointment, then in ſuch manner as 
by her majeſty's letters- patent ſhall be * and the ſaid 
corporation are enabled to purchaſe, take, and hold, for the 
purpoſes aforeſaid, any lands, tenements, goods or chattels, as 
ſhall pe given or. granted to them. An act alſo paſſed this ſeſ- 
ion for diſcharging out of priſon ſuch inſolvent debtors as 
ſhould ſerve, of procure a- perſon to ſerve; in her majeſty's 
flerts or armies; and another act for the further explanation 
and regulation of privilege of parliament, in relation to perſons 
in public offices, See ſtat, 2 & 3 Anne regine. 
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be rendered practicable all cver England, fince many frauds | 
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ſo nobly vindicated their utidoubted rights againſt 
the enctoachmeats and invaſiohs of the commons, 
and aſſerting the rights and liberties of the people 
of England: they acknowleged their lordſhips to 
be the ſanctuary and ſafeguard of the nation, and 
the glorious inſtruments of preſerving her majeſty 
and their undoubted rights, and aſſure them that 
they will adhere to and faithfullly defend their 
lordſhips, both in their perſons and authority, in 
vindicating their juſt rights, defending her majeſ- 
ty's perſon and their own liberties, and that they 
would live and die with them. This very extra- 
ordinary addreſs was ſubſcribed, « Our Name is 
MiLL1ow, and we are more.” 

It can hardly be ſuppoſed that ſo flagrant an 
outrage upon ſo illuſtrious an aſſembly as that of 
the houſe of commons, would paſs uncenfured by 
any goverament that had the leaſt regard to its 
own dignity and authority, or indeed ſafety. Ad- 
cordingly, the queen ifſued a proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward of one hundred pounds for the diſ- 
covery of the authors, and fifty pounds for the prin- 
rer of this libel. However, 1 cannot find that 
any one was puniſhed for it. 

As ſoon as it was known in France that the Scot- 
tiſh conſpiracy was diſcovered, Frazer was, by 
Lewis's order, confined in the Baſtile, where he 
remained ſeveral years. In England, Lindlay be- 
ing ſentenced to die for having correſponded with 
the French court, was told that no hopes of mercy 
remained for him, unleſs he would reveal the 
whole myſtery of the conſpiracy. Nevertheleſs, 
he perſiſted in denying all knowlege of any ſuch 
conſpiracy, even at the gallows, whither he was 
carried with all che dreadful parade of death, the 
near proſpect of which, it was imagined. would 
have extorted a confeſſion from him; bur this not 
having the deſired effect, he was carried back to 
Newgate, where he remained ſome years. He was 
afterwards baniſhed the kingdom, and at length 
died of hunger in Holland. As to fir John Mac- 
lean, the lords, after examining him, had come to a 
reſolution to addreſs the queen in his favour, on ac- 
count, they ſaid, of his ingenuous confeſſion. He 
was then diſcharged from priſon, and even received 
a conſiderable penſion from the crown, though in 
the queen's time he ſecretly, and after her death 
openly, continued in the intereft of the pretender, 
and died in the rebellion againſt king George J. 
in 1715. 1 

The miniſtry had been ſo very remiſs in their 
enquiries into this plot, that it afforded a very plau- 
ſible handle to their adverſaries the Whigs, to load 
them with the popular odium of Jacobitiſm ; nor 
did they ſcruple to inſinuate that the queen her- 
ſelf was influenced by a ſiſterly affection for the 
court of Sr. Germain's. What ſeemed to confirm 
this allegation was, the diſgrace of the duke of 
Queenſberty, who had been particularly active in 
inveſtigating tlie ſecret machinations of the French 
court with the pretender's friends in Scotland, 
though his being laid aſide at this time appears to 
have been really occaſioned by the manifeſt de- 
cline of his intereſt in Scotland, which incapacitat- 
ed him to do the government any eſſential ſervice 
in that kingdom. 2 | 
The Scots had given repeated proofs of being, 
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their influence in their affairs; arid they ſcemed 


only to wait for an eee of ſhewing their re- 
ſentment. Their refuſal to come into the Hanover 
ſucceſſion, or to give ſupplies for the war in the 
laſt parliament, had given occafion to many to 
conclude that they aimed at a change of govern- 
ment, and to ppt themſelyes under the protection 
of France again, ad bing ae pretender. Our 
court therefore was very deſirous to obtain a ma- 
jority in the Scottiſh! parliament, in order to ſecure 
to ĩtſelf the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the crown, 
and obtain thofe ſupplies which had been refuſed 
laſt ſeſſion. Mr. James Johnſton; who had been 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland under king William, 
had, in concert with the marquis of Tweddale, en- 
gaged to carry thoſe potnts, on condition that the 
ſucceſſor to be nominated fhoutd be ſubjected to 
certain limitations and reſtrictions; to which the 
queen agreed. Hereupon Johnſton was taken in- 
to the admmiſtration, and made lord-regiſter, in 
the room of fir James Murray of Philiphaugh ; the 
duke of Queenfberry was diſplaced, and his poſt 
of high-commmHſſioner given to the marquis of 
Tueddale and the earl of Cromarty remained ſole 
ſecretary of ſtate; the- earl of Leven was inſtalled 
governor of Edinburgh caſtle, in the room of the 


carl of March; the earl of Glaſgow was removed: 


from being lord-rreaſurer depute, and his place re- 
mained vacant. {rote zen „hen: vic! 

'Thefe alterations being made in the Scottiſh mi- 
niſtry, the parliament was convened on the ſixth 
day of July this year, when the new lord-commil- 
fioner preſented them a letter from her majeſty, 
wherem ſhe obſerved, that their unhappy diviſions 
had procceded to ſuch an height, as had not only 


given her the greateſt concern, but had alſo en- 


couraged her enemies abroad to employ their emif- 
{aries to debauch them from their allegiance, and 
render that kingdom a ſcene of war; but ſhe was 
wilthng to hope that none but men who were ob- 
noxious to the laws, or of mean and deſperate for- 
tunes, had giveh ear to them. She ſaid, ſhe was 
always inclined! to believe that the late miſtak es did 
not proceed from any want of duty or reſpect to 
her, but only from difference of opinions as to 
meaſures of government: that ſhe was reſolved to 
give every ſatis faction to her people that they could 
deſire, in regard to the rectifying abuſes, and for 
that end had named the marquis of Tweddale her 
high- commiſſioner, of whoſe capacity and diſpoſi- 


tion to ſerve his country there could be no doubt; 


greatly diſſatisfied with their neighbours of Eng- 
land, who, they thought, had too much exerted 


that he had given him authority to conſent to 
ſuch laws as they ſhould think yet wanting to ſe- 
cure their government in church and ſtate; and 
having done her part, ſhe haped they would lay 
hold of this oppbrtunity of ſhewing the world the 
fincerity of the profeſſions they had made her. 
The remaining part of the letter turned upon the 
neceſſity of their granting a ſupply; the diſcourage- 
ment of vice, the encouragement, of commerce, 
and the , uſual recommenda jon gf moderation and 
unanimity *®, cn 

This letter was backed by a ſpeech from the 


Jord-commiſſioner and the lord-chancellor, who 


each of them aſſured the parliament, that the whole 


affair of the Scottiſh plot ſhould be laid before 


them, and that ber majeſty truſted in their pru- 
dence and loyalty. to take ſuch meaſures as would 
effectually prevent the like machinations on the 


® Burnet, Life c of Queen Anne. 
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art of her ehemies for the future. It would be | 


unintereſting and unentertaining to the 

ha, was I to — him here with relating the 
various modes of oppoſition ſet up againſt the mi- 
niſtry on this occaſion by the ſeveral parties 1h 
Scotland, who were at this time adverſe to the 
Engliſh government. Suffice it then to obſerve, 
that the court, with all the intereſt it could make, 
was not able to carry any one of its points. The 
Scottiſh parliament reſolved not to name a ſucceſ- 
for to that crown until they had concluded a pre- 
vious treaty with England, in relation to commerce 
and other concerns. The A a =o. without doors 
ſeconded, in tumultuous aſſemblies, the reſolutions 
of their advocates within : and the commiſſioner 
and his friends finding it impoſſible to oppoſe the 
torrent, and under ſotne apprehenſion for their own 
fafety, the marquis, with the concurrence of the 
other miniſters, wrote a letter to the queen, repre- 
ſenting the diſagreeable ſituation of affairs, and ad- 
ſly to paſs the bill of ſecurity, as it 

was called, without which ſhe muſt not expect 
that the parliament would grant any ſupplies. The 
lord-trealurer Godolphin, on whoſe counſel the 
queen chiefly relied, conſidering that the army, 
which was already greatly creditor for arrears, mult 
of neceſſity be diſbanded, and that this would ex- 
poſe the kingdom to imminent danger of an inva- 
lion, ſeconded the advice of the Scottiſn miniſters; 
upon which the queen authorized the commiſſioner 


to paſs the bill Which was then depending, under 
the title of a bill © for ſecuring the religion, liber. 


ty, and independency of the Scottiſh nation.“ 


This act provided, that in caſe of the death of | 


the queen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, the parliament 
then in being ſhould immediately meet, and no- 
minate the ſucceſſor to the crown, different from 
the perſon poſſeſſing the throne of England, 
unleſs during her majeſty's reign, there be ſuch 
conditions of government enacted as may ſecure 
the honour and ſovereignty of the crown and king- 
dom, the freedom of the parliament, the — * 
liberty, and trade of the nation, from Engliſh or 
any foreign influence: and until the meeting of 
the eſtates on ſuch death as aforeſaid, the admini- 
ſtration of the government ſhall be by ſuch of the 
members of the ſaid eſtates, and ſuch of the privy- 
council as are then at Edinburgh. And all civil 
commiſſions granted during pleaſure ſhall be void, 
except ſheriffs, ſtewards, and juſtices of the peace. 
And for a farther ſecurity to the kingdom, it was 
enacted, that the whole proteſtant heritors, and 
all the burghs, ſhall provide themſelves with arms 
for all the fencible men who are eſtants; and 
the ſaid heritors and burghs ſhall diſcipline their 
ſaid fencible men once a month at leaſt. F 
The Scottiſh parliament having obtained this act 


of ſecurity, on which the minds of the nation had 


been ſo ſtrongly bent, granted the ſupply without 
farther heſitation : but not yet ſatisfied with this 
conceſſion on the part of the Engliſh court, they 
began to canvaſs the affair of the conſpiracy, and 
the proceedings of the houſe of lords in England, 


which they termed an officious intermeddling in 


— 


. 
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theit concerns, and an encroachment upon the ſo⸗ 
vereignty and independency of the nation: but 
while they were proceeding in their debates upon 
this matter, the high-commiſſioner, who, from the 


ſpecimen” he had already received of their ungo- 
vernable ferocity, dreaded the effects of this en- 
quiry, came to the houſe on the twenty-ſeventh of 


Auguſt, and, after a ſoothing ſpecch, prorogued the 
parliament to the ſeventh day of October following. 
However, before they ſeparated, they drew up an 
addreſs to the queen, deſiring that the witneſſes, 
and all the papers relating to the plot, might be 
ſent down; in order to be ſubjected to their exa 
mination in the next ſeſſion. Immediately after 
the adjournment of the parliament, an entire change 
was made in the Scottiſh miniftry. Tweddale was 
made chancellor of Scotland, in the room of the 
ear] of Seafield, who, with the earl of Koxburgh, 
was appointed joint ſecretaries of ſtate; the privy- 
ſeal was given to the earl of Rothes; the poſt of 
juſtice-general, to the of Cromarty ; the ma- 
nagement of the Treafury was veſted in the hands 
of the earl of Selkirk, lord Belhaven, and fir John 
Hume; Bathe of Jerviſwood was made treaſurer- 
depute; and at the ſame time a commiſſion was 
ſear down to Edinburgh, by which moſt of the. 
cavaliers or Jacobite party, and all the duke of 
Queenſberty's faction, were outed, and their places 
ſupplied by ſuth as it was known would concur 
with the meaſures purſued at that time by the court 
of England, where the Whig intereſt ſeemed now 
to become every diy more prevalent ®, © - 

From the cabinet and civil affairs of theſe king- 
doms, I ſhall now proceed to take a view of the 
operations of the war abroad. The'tmperor's af- 
fairs were at this time in a moſt deplorable ſitua- 
tion, and the houſe of Auſtria beheld itſelf on the 
verge of ruin, without a timely and powerful af- 
ſiſtance. The elector of Bavaria was maſter of 
Paſſau : thirty thoufand French, under the com- 
mand of marſhal Marſin, who had ſucceeded Vil- 
lars, overſpread the country on the other ſide the 
Danube. There were ſeveral flying parties in Au- 
ſtria. Vienna itſelf was threatened on one fide by 
the French and Bavarians, and on the other fide by 
prince Ragotſki, at the head of the mutinous Hun- 
garians, fighting for their liberty, and ſupplied 
with money by the French and Turks. In this 
forlorn condition, Leopold had no reſource left but 
to implore the aſſiſtance of her Britannic majefty ; 
accordingly, in the beginning of April this year, 
count Wratiſlaw, the imperial envoy here, preſent- 
ed a memorial to the queen, ſetting forth the im- 
minent danger which threatened Germany, and 
earneſtly. requeſting her relief. This memorial 
was ſtrongly enforced by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who repreſented the abfolute neceſſity of 
ſpeedily ſuccouring the emperor. The queen, en- 
tirely guided by that general, returned a favout- 
able anſwer to the memorial; and the duke em- 
barking for Holland, arrived at the Hague 
about the beginning of May, where he had a con- 
ference with the States-· general; and having repre- 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt terms the danger that the 


Lockhart. Hiſt-of Europe. Tindal. 


| vide it into three parts. It is a rich,” populous, and — 


+ Paſſau, an imperial city of Bavaria, and the capital of | place, and naturally ſtrong, being fenced on all fides wit 


the biſhoprie of the ſame name, in Germany, ſtanding on both 

ſides of the Danube, at the junction of the Inn with it on the 

one hand, and the Iltz on the other; ſo that theſe rivers di- 
2 


rocks and rivers, It lies fifteen miles north-weſt of Linta, and 
ſixty ſouth eaſt of Ratiſbon. 


empire 
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empire and all Europe were threatened with, if an 
immediate check was not given to the French and 
Buvarians in Germany; and having ſhewa that the 
allies, being, now maſters of the Maeſe and all Spa- 
niſh Guelderland, their frontiers were, ſufficiently 
ſecured, the Dutch at length came into the project 
FF Coding a body of troops immediately for the 
lief of the empire. The forces for the expedition 
Being ordered to rendezvous, and all proper mea- 
ſores being concerted, the duke ſet forward for 
Maeſtricht, and on the ſixteenth of May joined the 
detachment commanded by brigadier Ferguſon; 
ind on the eighteenth the.. Engliſh forces gom- 
manded by his own brother, general Churchill, 
aſliſted by lieutenant-general Lumley, the , car} 
of Orkney, and other, officers of diſtinction. In 
the mean time, the States 1 the poſts of 
their general officers: Mynheer Auverquerque, 
their veldt (or field) marſhal,,, was, appointed to 
command their forces on the. Maeſe, having un- 
der him the counts de, Aly and Noyelles; Slan- 
genberg, thoſe on the Moſelle; Saliſch, in Bra- 
Nat; and Spaar and Fagel in Flanders. As 
the duke now ſeemed to bend his March towards 
Coblentz, the French in Flanders jmagined he de; 
ſigned to open the campaign; with. the ſiege of 


zu he had imparted to..a few only, in whoſe diſ- | 


eretion he could rely, confide. It was approved 
by, che penſionary and deputy, Guęldermallen, who 
procured the approbation of che States-general 
thereto, , The duke, payigg little regard to the 
motions of the French againſt Huy, proceeded in 
his march by Bedburgh, Kerpenord, Kalſecken, 
apd viſited he frontiers of Bonne, where he re- 
ceived advice that the recruits and reinforcements 
for the French army in Bavaria had joined that 
eleftor at Villingen. The duke now redoubled 
his. diligence, and on the ninth of June got to Mil- 
denheim, where he was viſited ,by; prince Eugene, 
and next day prince Lewis of Badeg arrived at the 
camp. Theſe three celebrated generals held a long 
conſultation; the reſult of which was, that the 
duke and prince Lewis ſhould command alternate- 
1y from day to day, and that prince Eugene ſhould 
Yeats ſeparate army on the Rhine.  According- 
1y, prince Eugene ſet out for Philipſburgh, and 
on 1 the duke marched with the horſe 
from Eberſpach to Groſſen-Seinſen? his other 
troops proceeding in two columns under the com- 
mand of the prince of Heſſe and general Bulow, 
—— — in ſuch a manner: that the whole 
might join prince Lewis in a day's march. On the 
twenty-ſecong the army made a motion, and join- 
ed that prince at Waſtertel. In the mean while, 
the duke had notified to the States- general her 
Britannic majeſty's orders to march to the relief of 
the empire, expreſſing his hope that they would 
approve of the deſign, and allow their troops to 
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ſharę the honour of the enterprize. By the return 
ot the courier he received their High Mightineſſes 
approbation ce the project, and full power to com- 
mand their forces . 111 
The Engliſh general having his hands. now at 
full liberty, and being left to act as he pleaſed by 
his queen and her alhes;the Dutch, praſecuted his 
march into the heart of-the empire; and by forced 
[ages arriyed on the banks of the Danube near 
| Donawert +, , oppoſite to the Bavarian lines, where 
about, eight thouſand French, and as many Bava- 
rians, lay entrenched, to guard the country they 
had gonquered., On the firſt of July Marlborgugh 
encamped with his right at Amerdghem, and his 
left at Onderingen. The elector gf, Bavaria here- 
on ſent a detachment of his beſt troops to rein- 
orce count d'Arco, who was poſted at Sche!len- 
berg, a riling ground on the Danube, near Dona- 
wert, where for ſeveral days he had been raiſing 
enttenchments, as being a poſt of vaſt importance. 
The duke, however, knowing that the works were 
not compleated, refolyed to attempt driving the 
enemy from, their poſt; and, willing to have the 
ſole glory pf. this important piece, of ſervice, he 
choſe the day on Which he had the command, 
Which, as I have already mentioned, he was to 
ſhare alternately,. with, the, prince of Baden, and 
gave orders for ajtacking ;the enemy without the 
aſſiſtance of his colleague, Accotdingly, on the 
ſecond of July his grace advanced qt three o'clock 
in the morning, with a detachment of fix hundred 
19 — thirty ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch, and 
t ree- battalions of, imperial grenadiers, the reſt of 
the army following him with all poſſible dil;gence : 
but the way being bad and long, and other un- 
avoidable accidents intervening, it was near three 
o'clock, in the afternoon before he could get over the 
river Wermitz, which runs by Donawere, with our 
artillery. The attackwas at length begun with an 
unparalleled intrepidity by the Kagliſ and Dutch, 
before the-Lmperialiſts could come up. The ene- 
my on their {ſide made a moſt vigorous: defence; 
but after an engagement of about an hour and an 
half, in which time the Imperialiſts came up, the 
entrenchments were forced, and the allies made a 
terrible ſlaughter of the enemy, who, as ſoon as 
they law us in poſſt ſſion of their works, ran away in 
great confuſion towards Donawert and the Danube; 
but being cloſely purſued by our horſe and dra- 
goons, the greateſt part followed the example of 
count d Arco and the reſt of their generals, who 
flung themſelves into that river and ſwam over it. 
Few actions were more bloody than this for the 
time it laſted. As the attack was begun by a 
battalion of the Engliſh foot- guards, and the re- 
giments of. Orkney and Ingoldſby, they ſuffered 
more than any others. Upon the whole, we loſt 
about ſix thouſand men, including many gallant 
officers. The loſs of the enemy was computed at 
about eight thouſand. We took ſixteen pieces of 
cannon, and thirtea colours and ſtandards. The 
duke gained great honour by the action; but he 
was once in imminent danger of being routed, had 
not prince Lewis of Baden arrived with his Im- 
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* Broderick. Life of the Duke of Marlborough. Lam- bia, Neuburg, and Bavaria. It ſtands on the Danube, twen- 
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T A is a City of Germany, on the confines of Sua- 
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thought himſelf obliged in honour to remain firm 
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in which piece of ſervice he was wounded. The 
day after this action, the army marched towards 
Donawert, of which the duke took poſſeſſion, 
the Bavarian garriſon quitting it upon his ap- 
proach, after breaking down all the bridges; but 
they had not time to deſtroy the ammunition and 
proviſions, as they were ordered to do. The elec 
tor of Bavaria hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
repaſſed the Danube with the utmoſt precipitation, 
in order to march to the river Leche, leſt the vic- 
rors ſhould cut off his retreat to his own country. 
On the fifth of July the confederate army paſſed 
the Danube over ſeveral bridges of pontoons near 
Donawert, and encamped at Mertingen, in the 
elector of Bavaria's country, and the ſixth was ob- 
ſerved as a thankſgiving in the army for their ſuc- 
ceſs. Marlborough, not to give the enemy time 
to recover from their conſternation, immediately 
ordered his troops to paſs the Leche; whereupon 
the garriſon of Neuburg abandoned that place, 
and retired to Ingoldſtadt. Neuburg was imme- 
diately ſecured by the confederates ; and the ene- 
my having left a ſmall party in Rain “, the ſiege 
of that town was immediately formed. The elec- 
tor of Bavaria encamped under the cannon of 
Augſburg T. 

On the thirteenth of July the count de Vehlen, 
general of the Palatine horſe, arrived in the confe- 
derate army from prince Eugene, with advice that 
the marſhals Villeroi and I allard, with forty-five 
thouſand men, had paſſed the Rhine above fort 
Kehl, in order to join the elector of Bavaria; and 
therefore his highneſs deſired a reinforcement of 
horſe to obſerve the enemy's motions. Thereupon 
prince Maximilian of Hanover was detached with 
30 ſquadrons of Imperialiſts as a reinforcement for 
Eugene. On the 16th the garriſon of Rain capitulat- 
ed, and were conducted by a party of horſe to the 
elector of Bavaria's camp; and orders were given 
for providing magazines at Neuburg and Rain 
for the ſubſiſtence of the confederate forces. The 
army then reſumed its march, and on the twenty- 
third encamped with the right at Wolfurtzhauſen, 
and the left at Ooſtmaring (the town of Friedberg 
being in the center of the line) within a league of 
Augſburg, whereby the elector of Bavaria law all 
communication with his own country entirely cut 
off. 0 

The duke of Marlborough having now reduced 
the elector to the laſt extremity, propoſed very 
advantageous terms of prace, provided he would 
abandon the French intereſt and join the Impe- 
rialiſts in Italy. The elector ſeemed at firſt in- 
clinable to accept the propoſals, and even agreed 
to a negotiation, which was in a manner brought to 
a concluſion ; but upon advice that marſhal Tal- 
lard had paſſed the Black Foreſt, and was in full 
march to join him, he ſuddenly receded from the 
treaty, and declared, that ſince the French king 
made ſuch powerful efforts to ſupport him, he 
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His wretched ſubjects, however, 
paid dear for this temporizing conduct of their 


to his alliance. 


prince. The confederate generals jo reſented his 
procedure, that they detached thirty ſquadrons of 
horle and dragoons to plunder and burn the coun- 
try of Bavaria, to the very walls of Munich, its 
capital. 

In the mean time marſhal Tallard, notwith- 
flanding all the vigilance and precaution of prince 
Eugene, joined the elector of Bavaria at Biberact, 
near Ulm, with an army of twenty-two thouſand 
men, about the end of July; of which the duke 
of Marlborough having received intelligence, de- 
camped on the fourth of Auguſt from Friedberg, 
and marched that night to Kippach. The next 
morning the army continued its route, and went to 
Hokenwert, where it continued two days; during 
which time the duke of Marlborough, prince 
Lewis of Baden, and prince Eugene, held a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was agreed that prince 
Lewis ſhould beſiege Ingoldſtadt, while the other 
two were to obſerve the elector of Bavaria. On 
the eighth the army decamped from Hoken- 
wert, and marched to St. Sanditzell, and on the 
ninth to Axheim. The ſame day the duke of 
Marlborough received intelligence that the enemy 
had paſſæd part of their army over the Danube at 
Dillingen, or Lavingen ; upon which the duke 
gave orders to general Churchill to march with a 
ſtrong detachment over the Danube at Sconevelt, 
to reinforce prince Eugene, who lay near Donawert. 
The whole army followed the next day, and join- 
ed the forces of prince Eugene at the camp of 
Munſter; prince Lewis having by this time 
marched off towards Ingoldſtadt, which he was 
to inveſt. On the tweltth of Auguſt the duke 
and the prince took a view of the enemy, whom 
they found advantageouſly poſted on a hill near 
Hochſtet F, their right being covered by the Da- 
nube and the village of Blenheim 9, their left by 
the village or Lutzingen, and their front by a 
rivulet, the banks of which were ſteep, and the 
bottom very marſhy. Notwithſtanding this ad- 
vantageous poſition of the enemy, it was deter- 
mined in a council of war to attack them before 
they could fortify themſelves in this poſt, as ad- 
vices had been received that Villeroy was to march 
into Wirtemberg to deftroy that country, and to 
cut off the communication of the allies with the 
Rhine, which muſt have been attended with very 
fatal conſequences to the latter. The ſame night 
therefore (the twelfth of Auguſt) the duke order- 
ed all the baggage to be ſent towards Donawert, 
and the army to. be ready to march by break of 
day, which accordingly it did, in nine columns, 
the Imperialiſts being to the right, and the Eng- 
Iiſh and Dutch on the left. By fix or ſeven o'clock 
in the morning of the ever-memorable thirteenth 
of Auguſt, the allies appeared in fight of the ene- 
my's camp, where every thing was in profound 
filence, neither Tallard nor Marſin having once 
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® Rain is a little town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, 
near the Danube and Leche, ſix miles eaſt of Donawert, and 
nine weſt of Neuburg. | 
Conduct of the Pucheſs of Marlborough. Life of Queen 
Anne. Hiſtory of Europe. 

t Hochſtet is a pretty large town in Germany, in the circle 
of Suabia, lying on the north ſide of the Danube; twenty- nine 
miles ſouth-welt of Ulm, and ten welt-by-ſouth of Donawert. 
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$ Blenheim (or Plentheim) is a village in Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, upon the confines of Suabia. It ſtands on 
the north fide of the Danube, and has on the north-eaft fide of 
it a very ſmall rivulet called the Meul-Weyer. It is three 
miles almoſt eaſt from Hochſtet, nine weſt-ſouth-weſt from 
Donawert, thirty north-eaſt from Ulm, and thirty-one north- 
welt from Augſburg. 
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imagined that the confederates would have dared 
to attack them in ſuch a poſition. The appear- 
ance of our troops threw them into great confu- 
ſion : they fired two pieces of cannon to recal 
their foraging parties, and alſo ſet fire to ſeveral 
ſmall villages that lay between the confederate 
army and theirs. The cannonading began abour 
nine in the morning, and was maintained on both 
| fades till one in the afternoon. 
The French army, including the Bavarians, 
conſiſted of eighty-two battalions, and one hun- 
dred and fixty ſquadrons ; in all, near ſixty thou- 
ſand men. Marſhal Tallard commanded the right 
wing, and the elector, with Marſin, the left. The 
number of the confederates did not exceed fifty 
thouſand: their right was led by prince Eugene; 
their left by the lord Cutts and Orkney, the gene- 
rals Churchill, Lumley, and 1 and the 
duke of Marlborough took his ſtation in the cen- 
ter, as commander of the whole. Tallard, ac- 
cording to M. de Voltaire, had all the impetuous 
and ſprightly courage of a Frenchman, with an 
active and penetrating underſtanding, and a genius 
fruicful in expedients and: reſources; but he la- 
boured under a malady of very dangerous conſe- 
uence to a general: his ſight was ſo weak, that 
he could not diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance of 
twenty paces from him; and it has been aſſerted 
by thoſe who knew him well, that his fiery cou- 
rage, quite the reverſe of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's, growing ſtill warmer in tne heat of ac 
tion, deprived him ſometimes of the neceſſary pre 
fence of mind. This was the firſt time that mar- 
mal Marſin had commanded in chief: with a great 
deal of wit, and a good underſtanding, he was 
thought to have had rather the experience of 4 
officer than that of a general. As to the 
elector of Bavaria, he was looked upon not on- 
ly as a great general, but as a valiant and amiable 
prince; but then he had a greater ſhare of magna- 
nimity than application. | | 
This battle, which proved fo bloody, and decid- 
ed the fate of the elector of Bavaria, by the loſs of 
all his country, began between twelve and one in 
the afternoon. The allies had a rivulet to croſs 
before they could attack the enemy, who had 
puarded it only by three ſquadrons of horſe, under 
M de Zurlauben, a Bavarian general, who attack- 
ed our troops with great vigour and reſolution, and 
obliged them to give back three times; but this 
handful of French not being properly ſupported, 
they were ſoon overpowered by numbers, and 
obliged to retreat in their turn. The French ge- 
nerals were accuſed of a number of errors in this 
day's action; one in particular was, their not hav- 
ing taken care to ſend a ſufficient force to diſpute 
the paſſage of this rivulet againſt the confederates; 


a miſtake they could never after retrieve. Their | 


artillery, indeed, played very hotly upon our 
troops, but with very ee ; fo that, by 
the help of pontoons and faſcines, they effected 
their in the face of the enemy. General 
Wilkes, at the head of nine battalions of Engliſh 
and Dutch, attacked the village of ' Blenheim, to 
the left of the enemy, and was repulſed, after three 
ſucceſſive attempts. Mean while the troops in 
the center, and part of our right wing, having 
croſſed the rivulet in ſeveral places, formed on the 
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enemy, who remained quiet on the hills of which 
they were poſſeſſed. Marlborough then attacked 
Tallard's cavalry: that general, a little before, 
had rode towards the left wing, to obſerve its diſ- 
poſition. It was no ſmall diſadvantage to Tallard's 
— from the beginning, to be obliged to fight 
without its general at its head. The corps command- 
ed by the elector and Marſin, had not yet been 
attacked by prince Eugene: Marlborough began 
upon the enemy's right wing near an hour before 
Eugene could come up to the left. As ſoon as 
marſhal Tallard heard that Marlborough had at- 
tacked the wing which he commanded, he imme- 
diately poſted thither, where he found a furious 
action begun. The French cavalry, however, had 
behaved with ſuch reſolution, that they had put our 
troops in diſorder, and even obliged part of them 
to repaſs the rivulet; but a reinforcement of dra- 
goons coming up, the French were broke in their 
tura, and forced to recoil, The marſhal then 
went to the v:llage of Blenheim, where he had 
poſted twenty-ſeven battalions and twelve ſqua- 
drons ; and this formed a little detached army, 
which kept a continual fire on Marlborough's 
corps, during the whole time he was engaged with 
Tallard's wing, who, after he had given his orders 
in this village, haſtened back to the place of action, 
where the duke, with a body of horſe, and ſome 
battalions of foot between the ſquadrons, was driv- 
ing the French cavalry before him. 

The cavalry of the left wing of the confederates 
being now completely formed, aſcended the hill of 
Lutzingen with amazing intrepidity, charging the 
enemy's horſe ſo hotly, that, though they rallied 
ſeveral times, they were at length put to flight. 
The victorious Marlborough now forced his way 
between the two bodies of the French army, on 
one fide, while on the other his general officers got 
between the village of Blenheim and Tallard's di- 
viſion, which was alſo feparated from the little ar- 
my in that village. In this deſperate ſituation, mar- 
ſhal Tallard flew to rally ſome of his broken ſqua- 
drons; but the badneſs of his fight made him miſ- 
take a ſquadron of the enemy for one of his own, 
and he was taken priſoner by the Heſſian troops in 
Engliſh pay, together with the marquis de Mont- 
peroux, general of horſe, the majors general de 
Sepperville, de Silly, de la Valiere, meſſieurs de 
la Meliſſiere, St. Pouange, de Legendais, and 
many other officers of diſtin&tion. 

While theſe things were tranſacting in one part 
of the field, Marſin's quarters, at the village of 
Oberklau, in the centre, were attacked ren 
batralions, under the prince of Holſtein Beck; 
but before he could form his men on the other fide, 
he was overpowered by numbers, defperately 
wounded, and taken priſoner. His battalions, 
however, being ſupported by ſome Danifh and 
Hahoverian cavalry, returned to the charge, and 
were again repulſed. At length the duke of Mar]- 
borough in perſon advanced to their relief with 
ſome freſh ſquadrons from the corps de reſerve, 
and obliged the enemy to retire. | 

Prince Eugene had attempted the paſſage of the 
rivulet at a place where the banks of the ſtream 
were very ſteep, 'and the bottom very rough and 
uneven: the leaſt oppoſition on the part of the 
enemy muſt have rendered his efforts fruitleſs, and 
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t, being got on the other ſide, he at- 
* the left * commanded by the elector 
and Marlin, with great vigour. But the imperial 
horſe behaved on this occaſion in a very bad man- 
ner; they were ſo intimidated by the furious fire 
the French made upon them, that they could not 
be brought to advance within. muſker-tſhot : the 
Daniſh and Pruſſian troops alſo gave back in the lame 
manner; however, at length, being animated by the 
example of their officers, they took heart, returned 
to the charge, and exerted themſclves with ſuch 
vigour, that they at length put the enemy to the 
rout; and the elector and Marlin, finding it in 


vain to make farther reſiſtance, abandoned Oberk- | 


and Lutzingen, and were purſued as far as the 
WM of — and Teiſſenhoven, from 
whence they retired ro Dillingen and Lavingen. 
The rout now became general throughout the 
French army; — one fled with the greatelt 
precipitation; and ſo extreme was the terror and 
confuſion, that officers and ſoldiers ran headlong 
into the Danube, without knowing whither they 

re going. 

„Tus — du Bourg (afterwards marſhal of 
France), ſaved a ſmall part of the infantry, by re- 
treating over the marſhes of Hochſtet; but neither 
he, Marſin, nor any one elſe thought of the little 
army which till remained in Blenbeim, waiting for 
orders. It conſiſted of twenty-ſeven battalions and 
twelve ſquadrons, making about eleven thouſand 
effective men, all the beſt troops of France; and 
the confederates, being now maſters of the field of 
battle, furrounded Blenheim. It was impoſſible 
for the French to get out of the narrow ſtreets of 
a village, and range themſelves in order of battle, 
in the face of a victorious army, that would have 
overwhelmed them at once with a ſuperior front, 
and blown them to atoms with their own artillery, 
which was all fallen into the hands of the victors. 
The general officer who commanded theſe troops 
was 4 marquis de Clerambault, ſon to the mar- 
ſhal of that name. On the firſt news of the defeat 
of the cavalry, and that Tallard was taken priſoner, 
he abandoned his men, and endeavoured to fave 
himſelf by ſwimming acroſs the Danube, but 


periſh- 
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or by any general. The French army was almoſt 
entirely cut to pieces; of ſixty thouſand men, who 
had been ſo long accuſtomed to victory, not above 
twenty thouſand could be gathered together after 
the battle. Ten thouſand French and Bavarians 
were killed upon the ſpot; the greater part of thirty 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons were drowned 
in the Danube; thirteen thouſand were made pri- 
ſoners, including twelve hundred officers; one 
hundred pieces of cannon were taken, with twenty- 
four mortars, one hundred and twenty- nine colours, 
one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeyenteen 
pair of kettle · drums, three thouſand ſix hundred 
tents, thirty-tour coaches, three hundred laden 
mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, 
ewenty-four barrels and eight caſks of ſilver. The 
loſs of the allies amounted to about five thouſand 
killed, and eight thouſand wounded and taken pri- 
ſoners “. 

The emperor was no ſooner informed of this 
ſignal victory, which had ſaved his family from 
impending ruin, than he wrote a letter to the duke 


of Marlborough, expreſſing his obligations to him, 
and offering to create him a prince of the empire. 


The duke declined the honour till he had obtain- 


ed the conſent of the queen; and this being pro- 
cured, he was immediately advanced to that high 


dignity, and Mindelheim was beſtowed on him as 
his principality ; but he was never known by that 
title, the name of Marlborough being now the 
moſt noble he could bear. 

By the diſperſion of the French army, an open 
paſſage was left to the allies from the Danube to 
the Rhine: it was therefore thought moſt adviſe- 
able by the confederate generals, to join all their 
forces, and drive the enemy entirely out of Ger- 
many. Accordingly, prince Lewis of Baden 
abandoned the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, and on the 
26th day of Auguſt all the forces of the allies 
began their march under the conduct of the duke 
of Marlborough, with the princes Eugene and 
Lewis, by — routes, to the general rendez- 
vous at Bruſchal, near Philipſburg, having firſt 
left twenty - three battalions and ſome ſquadrons to 
carry on the ſiege of Ulm under general Thun- 


ed in the attempt. Marſhal Blanſac then took the 
command; but, upon the approach of our vic- 
torious troops, his cou ted him: be found 
it was impoſſible to maintain his troops, and 
thought proper to capitulate; and, about eight | 
o'clock in the evening, ſigned the articles, in con- 
ſequence of which the French troops in the village 
laid down their arms, delivered their colours and 
ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 


gen. The duke alſo took care to ſend marſhal 
Tallard under a guard of dragoons to Franckfort, 
and diſpoſed of all the other priſoners of diſtinction 
in the adjacent places. He alſo ordered a detach- 
ment to take poſſeſſion of Augſburg, which the 
French garriſon had evacuated. After a few days 
ſpent at Bruſchal in order to refreſh the troops, it 
was determined in a council of war, that prince 
Lewis of Baden ſhould undertake the · ſiege of 


war, on condition that the officers ſhould not be 
rifled. 

Thus ended this famous action, which in France 
is known by the name of the Battle of Hochſtet, 


Landau, in order to ſecure the circle of Suabia 
from the incurſions of that garriſon. This is ſaid 
to have been a meaſure propoſed and warmly in- 
ſiſted on by the prince of Baden, who was jealous 


and by the Engliſh and Germans called the Battle 
of Blenheim, and was one of the maſt glorious and 
complete victories that ever was gained in any war, 


of the glory Marlborough might acquire ſhould he, 
purſuing the advantage be had already gained, 
| drive the enemy again before him. Marlborough, 
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though ſenſible that nothing could be more impo- 
litic tlian this meaſure, which gave the foe time 
for recollection and recruiting their forces, con- 
ſented to the propoſal, and even ſubmitted to cover 
the ſiege while prince Lewis carried it on; for 
which purpoſe he and prince Eugene encamped at 
Croon Weiſſenburg, in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
dau, which was inveſted about the middle of Sep- 
tember; by which time news arrived in the camp 
that Ulm had ſurrendered to Thungen, on the firſt 
appearance of that general before its walls. In the 
place were found two hundred and twenty-two 
pieces of braſs cannon, twenty-two bra's mortars, 
one thouſand two hundred barrels of powder, with 
a conſiderable quantity of proviſions ; all of which 
were extremely ſerviceable to thoſe employed in 
the ſiege of Landau. While the duke of Marl- 
borough lay covering the operations of prince 
Lewis with his army, marechal Villeroy approach- 
ed with his army as if he intended to atrack the 
confederates in their entrenchments; but this 
proved to be a mere bravado; for after having lain 
a few days in ſight, he thought proper to retire 
without making the leaſt attempt to relieve the 
lace, which continued to make a moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance, till the twenty-third day of November, 
when the beſiegers, having made ſome advantage- 
ous lodgments,. and the breaches being rendered 
practicable, the garriſon capitulated, in order to 
prevent the fatal conſequences of a general aſſault, 
and were-indulged with honourable terms. Joſeph, 
king of the Romans, the emperor's eldeſt fon, had 
arrived ſome time before in the camp of the con- 
federates, that he might have the credit of taking 
the place; but his behaviour was not ſuch as to 
- give any favourable impreſſion either of his courage 
or underſtanding. He was ſeldom ſeen in any 
ſt of danger, and was continually ſurround- 
ed by his prieſts and confeſſors, who ſeemed to 
have engroſſed his whole confidence and affection. 
He was, however, commendable' in beſtowing the 
government of the place on the count de Frize, 
who had before defended it with great courage and 
ability “. | 
After the precipitate retreat of Villeroy, the 
duke of Marlborough having nothing to appre- 
hend from that quarter, and the ſiege of Landau 
being drawn out to a great length, his grace, with- 
out waiting for the end of it, advanced with a part 
of the army to the Saar, ſurprized Treves, poſſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of other proper poſts for erecting ma- 
gazines, and opening the next campaign with the 
ſiege of Saar- Louis; after which he cauſed Traer- 
bach to be inveſted by the prince of Heſſc-Caſſel; 
and though the place was ſtrongly fortified and 
well defended; the attacks were carried on with 
ſuch vigour and reſolution, that in about ſix weeks 
the garriſon ſurrendered on honourable terms. On 
the tenth of November the king of the Romans 
concluded a treaty with the electreſs of Bavaria, 


whereby ſhe was to ſurrender all the towns in Ba- 


varia to his imperial majeſty, her electoral high- 
neſs being permitted to remain in Munich with a 
guard of tour hundred men, and to be allowed a 
yearly penſion out of the revenue of the electorate, 
for the ſupport of her court and family. The ope- 
rations of this year's campaign in Germany being 
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concluded by the ſurrender of Landau, the duke 
of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, where he con- 
tracted for a reinforcement of eight thouſand Pruſ- 
lians, to ſerve under prince Eugene in Italy during 


| 


| 
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the enſuing campaign, Thence he proceeded to 

the court of Hanover, and fo on to the Hague, 

where he was congratulated by the States-general 

on his victories at Schellenberg and Blenheim, and 

created with as much conſideration and reſpect as 

if he had been actually the ſtadtholder. In Decem- 
ber he embarked for England, where he was re- 

ceived by all ranks of people with thoſe demon- 

{trations cf joy and gratitude which his important 

ſervices ſo well deſerved +. 

In Flanders very little paſſed worthy notice this 
campaign, except the bombardment of Bruges and 
Namur by baron Spaar with nine thouſand Dutch 
troops, and two attacks upon the *French lines by 
M. d'Auverquerque, who actually forced them, 
though he was not able to maintain the footing 
he had gained. The elector of Bavaria, who after 
his defeat had retired to Bruſſels, aſſembled all his 
forces, with a view to ſurprize the Dutch general; 
but he was diſſuaded from this hazardous enterprize 
by marechal Villeroy, who repreſented ' in the 
ſtrongeſt terms the fatal conſequences that would 
inevitably enſue in caſe of a repulſe. 

In Italy the French were greatly ſuperior to the 
duke of Savoy, who was obliged to be inactive, 
and ſee Vendoſme reduce Vercelli and Ivrea. 
The French afterwards made themſelves maſters 
of the valley of Aoſta, whereby his royal highneſs's 
communication with Germany by the way of Swit- 
zerland was entirely cut off; and on the fourteenth 
of October the duke of Vendoſme laid ſiege to 
Verrua, a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on the other 
fide of the Po, between Caſal and Turin. it held 
out five months againſt all the efforts of the French 
general, the duke of Savoy having poſted his little 
army on the other ſide of the Poat Creſcentino, where 
he had a bridge of communication, by which he ſup- 
plied the place occaſionally with freſh proviſions ; 
but at length the communication being cut off, the 
duke of Savoy retired to Chivas, and Verrua ſur- 
rendered to the enemy. The duke of Savoy com- 
plained greatly of having been abandoned by his 
allies on this occaſion; and indeed the emperor 
had greatly neglected Italy, that he might act with 
more vigour againſt Ragotſki and the Hungarian 
malcontents, over whom he had gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages ; notwithſtanding which, they continued 
very formidable. In the fummer of this year a 
treaty had been ſet on foot between Leopold and 
them, under the mediation of the Engliſh and 
Dutch, who ſent their miniſters into Hungary for 
that purpoſe ; but after much time had been ſpent 
in treaties, the war was renewed on that ſide; and 
the troops which had been promiſed to the duke of 
Savoy, to aſſiſt him againft the French, were or- 
dered into Hungary, and the burthen of the war 
in Italy thrown upon the Engliſh and Dutch R. 

I ſhall now proceed to take a view of the mea- 
ſures proſecuted by our court in ſupport of the in- 
tereſts of the archduke of Auſtria, whom the Allies 
had determined to ſet upon the throne of Spain, 
in oppoſition to the French king, whe had already 
placed his grandſon the duke of Anjou in that ſo- 
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ereignty, by the name of Philip V. e rea 
avg, ante * that I left the archduke, whom 
we muſt now call Charles III. (for by that title he 
was recognized by the confederates) at the Hague, 
concerting with the Dutch and the duke of Marl- 
borough the moſt ſuitable ſteps to be taken for aſ- 
{-rting his claim. On the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber of the preceding year, his catholic majeſty ar- 
rived at Spithead, and the next day the duke of 
Somerſet, maſter of the horſe to the queen, wait- 
ed on him on ſhip-board with a letter of compli- 
ment from her majeſty, and acquainted him that 
the expected to ſce him at Windſor, The next 
day Charles landed and went to tetworth, a ſcat 
of the duke of Somerſet in Suſſex, where the prince 
of Denmark was come to receive him, and they 
were both ſplendidly entertained there by the duke 
that evening. On December 29, his Catholic 
majeſty and the prince ſer out for Windſor, where 
they arrived about ſeven at night. His majeſty 
was received by the queen at the head of the 
grand ſtair-caſe. Having made his compliments, 
he thanked the queen for her generous aſſiſtance z 
and having led her majeſty into her chamber, ſhe 
preſented ſeveral ladies of the firſt quality to him, 
who had each of them the honour of a kiſs from 
his royal lips; then the prince waited on his ma- 
jeſty to the apartment prepared for him. His 
majeſty ſupped that night with the queen and 
prince, the queen giving him the right hand at 
table, and the prince fitting at the end. While 
the king was at Windſor, the Spaniſh mer- 
chants attended him to wiſh him ſucceſs, deſired 
his protection, and were graciouſly received by 
him. | 
His Catholic majeſty being very deſirous of pro- 
ſecuting his voyage to Liſbon, ſet out on the thirty- 
firſt of December for Portſmouth, and the next 
day went on board admiral Rooke in the Royal 
Catherine at Spithead. The Dutch ſquadron arriv- 
ing in that road on the fifth of January, 1704, 
the combined fleet ſet ſail for Portugal, having on 
board a body of land forces under the duke of 
Schomberg. When admiral Rooke had almoſt 
reached Cape Finiſterre, he was driven back by a 
ſtorm to Spithead, where he was obliged to re- 
main till the middle of February ; then being fa- 
voured with a fair wind, he happily performed the 
voyage to Liſbon, arriving there on the twenty- 
fifth of February; and after ten days had been 
ſpent in adjuſting the ceremonial, the king of Por- 
tugal came on board the Engliſh admiral in per- 
ſon, with moſt of the royal family, to conduct his 
Catholic majeſty to ſhore, where he was received 
with great ſplendor, though the court of Portugal 
was then overſpread with ſorrow for the death of 
the Infanta, whom the king of Spain intended to 
eſpouſe. Among other debates in relation to the 
ceremony of receiving the king of. Spain, there 
was one which deſerves particular notice, and that 
was in relation to our flag, which I ſhall tranſcribe 
from the account publiſhed by authority. The 
king of Portugal deſired, that upon his coming on 
board the admiral's ſhip in his veſſel of ſtate, and 
ſtriking his ſtandard, the Engliſh flag might be 
truck at the ſame time; and that when his Catho- 
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lic majeſty, wich himſelf, ſnould go off from the 
ſhip, his ſtandard ſhould be hoiſted, and the ad- 
miral's flag continue ſtruck till they were on 
ſhore. This propoſition was made from the king 
of Portugal by the king of Spain. To which the 
admiral replied, that his majeſty, fo long as he 
ſhould be on board, might command the flag to 
be ſtruck when he pleaſed ; but that whenever he 
left the ſhip, he himſelf was admiral, and obliged 
to execute his commiſſion, by immediately hoiſt- 
ing his flag. This, and ſome other reaſons, ſatiſ- 
fied the king of Spain, as well as his Portugueze 
majeſty, to that the flag of England was no longer 
[truck than the ſtandard of Portugal. 

Notwithſtanding the exterior civility and friend- * 
ſhip which the court of Portugal affected to diſ- 
play towards king Charles, that prince ſoon found 
little or no preparations to ſupport his intereſt, or 
to open the campaign with vigour. The Portu- 
gueze miniſtry were ſecretly friends to the French; 
the people being led entirely by their prieſts, had 
an invincible averſion to thoſe they called here- 
tics. Another misfortune was, that the duke of 
Schomberg was on ill terms with Fagel, the Dutch 
general, and both of them were envied by the Por- 
tugueze officers, who had prevailed on their king 
not to ſuffer the Engliſh and Dutch to command 
their own forces, or act in a body, but to diſtribute 
them into his little paltry towns that were not te- 
nable. The king of Portugal had promiſed to 
enter Spain with Charles by the middle of May, 
but he was not ready till the middle of June, when 
they reached Santareno. Here they publiſhed their 
reſpective manifeſto's, Charles diſplaying his title 
to the crown of Spain, and offering his pardan to 
all his ſubjects who ſhould in three months join 
his army and the king of Portugal, declaring that 
his ſole intention in taking up arms was to reſtore 
the liberty of the Spaniſh nation, oppreſſed by the 
power of France, and to aſſert the right of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty Charles III. to that monarchy, un- 
juſtly uſurped from him by the duke of Anjou. 
The duke of Anjou, however, the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor, took care in the mean time to anticipate the 
deſigns of his competitor, and the powers who 
ſupported him. 

The duke of Berwick, who had engaged in the 
ſervice of Philip, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as an able general (tho' he had paſſed elſewhere for 
a man of a very middling military genius) entered 
Portugal in the beginning of May, and took the 
town of Segura by ſurprize, and ſo intimidated the 
governor of Salvaterra, that he delivered up that 
place without making any defence. Cebreros was 
next reduced, with very little oppoſition. Zebre- 
do was quitted by its inhabitants, and the town of 
[hana la Viella was taken by ſtorm. At the ſame 
time the marquis de Jeoffreville, prince Tſerclaes 
de Tilly, and the marquis de Villadarias, were 
ſent with three ſeparate bodies of troops, to invade 
Portugal in as many different quarters, while the 
duke of Berwick laid ſiege to Sovreira Formoſa, 
defended by two battalions of Dutch, who were 
compelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
The duke then paſſed the Tagus “, and joined 


prince Tſerclaes. King Philip arriving ſoon after 
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in the army, laid ſiege to Portalegre, and the gar- 
riſon, including an Engliſh regiment of foot, 
commanded by colonel Stanhope, were taken in 
the place. Philip next proceeded to inveſt Caſtel- 
Davide, which gave him very little trouble in the 
reduction, On the other hand, the marquis das 
Minas, the Portugueze general, penetrated into 
Spain with fifteen thouſand men, and took Fuente 
Grimaldo in Caſtile by ſtorm, routed a body of 
French and Spaniards commanded by Don Ron- 
quillo, and made himſelf maſter of Manſeinto. It 
being now the latter end of June, and the wea- 
ther growing exceeding ſultry, Philip ſent his 
troops into quarters of retreſnment; and not think- 
ing it poſſible to preſerve all his conqueſts, order- 
ed his troops to abandon them, excep. Marvan and 
Salvaterra, and to raze the walls of Portalegre, 
Caſtel Davide, and ſome oth-r towns. Ihe allies 
followed the example of Philip, by putting their 
troops under covert from the prevailing heats. 

The ſucceſs of the enemy gave no ſmall uncafi- 
neſs to the Engliſh court; and duke Schomberg 
finding his advice diſregarded by the Porrugueze, 
and foreſeeing very little honour or ſucceſs from 
the ſervice in which he was engaged, deſired leave 
to reſign his commiſſion, which was granted, and 
the carl of Galway was ſent over to ſucceed him, 
with a reinforcement of eight thouſand Dutch, 
who arrived at Liſbon in the beginning of Auguſt. 
About a month after, the earl having reviewed the 
Portugueſe and auxiliary forces, marched them 
over the river Coa, and encamped near Almeyda. 
Thither king Charles and his Portugueze majeſty 
repaired on the twentieth of September, with a 
deſign to penetrate into Caſtile ; but they found 
the river Agueda fo ſtrongly defended by the ene- 
my, that the paſſage was not to be effected: they 
therefore returned back into Portugal, and in the 
beginning of October ſent the army into winter- 
quarters. The Spaniards on their ſide were now 

0 weakened by ſending off detachments to the 
ſuccour of Gibraltar, inveſted by the allies this 
ſummer, that they were not in a capacity to under- 
take any thing of importance during the remaining 

of the campaign *. 

In Poland the war was ſtill carried on between 
young Charles of Sweden and Auguſtus, with un- 
remitting fury and animoſity. Charles, whoſe ar- 
my lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Dant- 
zick, had found means to engage cardinal Rad- 
jouſki, archbiſhop of Gneſna, and primate of 
Poland, in his intereſt. By the intrigues of this 
prelate a diet was aſſembled at Warſaw, which ſo- 
lemnly depoſed Auguſtus, and declared the throne 
vacant. The intention of Charles and the primate 
vas to have ſet the crown on the head of young 
Sobieſki, ſon of their late monarch. This prince 
was then at Breſlau in Sileſia, waiting with impa- 
tienee for this event. While he was one day 
hunting, a few leagues from the place of his reſi- 
dence, in company with prince Conſtantine, one 
of his brothers, thirty Saxon horſemen, ſent pri- 
vately by king Auguſtus, iſſued ſuddenly from 
2 neighbouring wood, ſurrounded the two princes, 
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and carried them off without reſiſtance to Dreſden, 
where they were committed to cloſe cuſtody. By 
this ſtroke Auguſtus diſconcerted the meaſures of 
Charles, the cardinal, and the aſſembly of War- 
law. Fortune, who delights alike to ſport with 
crowned heads as with the humnbleſt of her ſub- 
jects, expoſed Auguſtus almoſt at the ſame time 
co the danger of being taken himſelf, He was 
at table three leagues from Cracow (the capital of 
Poland) relying upon an advanced guard which 
was poſted at jome diſtance, when all on a ſudden 
Renichild, one of Ciarles's generals, appeared with 
a ſtrong party, after having ſurprized the guard. 
he king of Poland had but juit time to get on 
horſeback, with eight or ten of his officers. Gene- 
ral Renſchila, who purſued him for four days, was 
upon the point of ſciaing him every moment; and 
it was only by good fortune that he eſcaped +. 
ur operations at fea during the courſe of this 
year next demand our attention ; and we ſhall 
lee, that the Engliſh arms in that element fell 
very little {tort of the ſucceſs with which they had 
been crowned by land. Sir George Rooke, after 
having landed king Charles at Liſbon, cruized for 
ſome ie with the confederate fleet on the coaſt 
of Portugal, and then returned into the Tagus, 
where he was prefſed by king Charles to execute a 
deſign upon Barcelona, projected by the prince of 
Heſſe d' Armſtadt, who declared his opinion that 
the Catalonians would declare for the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, as ſoon as they ſhould. be aſſured of proper 
protection and ſupport. The admiral accordingly 
rook the prince on board, with whom he failed 
on the twentieth of Auguſt to Barcelona. In the 
mean time, the Engliſh miniſtry received advice 
that the French were very buſy in fitting out a 
great iquadron at Breſt, which alarmed us much ; 
and it was reſolved to equip, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, a good fleet, which was put under the 
command of fir Cloudefley Shovel, admiral of the 
white, who had under him fir Stafford Fairborne, 
vice-admiral of the red, and George Byng, eſq. 
then rear-admiral of the ſame ſquadron Sir 
Cloudeſley was directed, if he found the Breſt 
ſquadron already ſailed, to call a council of war, 
in order to judge what ſtrength might be neceſſary 
to ſend to lir George Rooke; and if it amounted 
to twenty-two ſhips, then he was to ſail with them 
himſelf, that our fleet might at all events be ſu- 
perior to that of the enemy. Sir Cloudeſley exe- 
cuted his inſtructions punctually; and finding that 
a great ſtrength was neceſſary in the Mediterra- 
nean to oppole the French, he ſailed thither about 
the latter end of May 4. 

On the eighteenth of that month fir George 
Rooke appeared before the city of Barcelona, 
when a prieſt, and ſome others of the inhabi- 
tants, came on board, and informed the prince 
of Heſſe and the admiral, that if ſome few forces 
were landed, and a few bombs thrown into the 
town, the Catalonians would declare for Charles III. 
and open their gates to him. Upon this ſome 
Dutch ketches were ordered cloſe in ſhore, who 
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during the whole night threw ſhells into the place, 
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Aranjuez, Toledo, and Alcantara; and then croffing Portugal 

he we courſe, forms the harbour of Liſbon, where it 

is about three miles wide, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
at Caſcaes, cight or ten miles below that city. 
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next morning early the prince of Heſſe 
— troops, — the number of about two 
thouſand men, who remained afhore all that 
day and the enſuing night; but the prince find- 
ing no diſpoſition in the inhabitants to ſtir in his 
favour, notwithſtanding the bombs had done conſi- 
derable execution on the town, his highneſs thought 
roper to reimbark the men, from an apprehen- 
fion of their being attacked by a ſuperior force. 
On the twenty-firſt of May the fleet left Barcelona, 
and ſteered for the iſles of Hieres. . In their pal- 
ſage they deſcri-d a large French ſquadron, which 
was failing towards Toulon, and was no other 
than that which had been diſpatched from Breſt. 
Sir George Rooke immediately gave chace; but 
their ſhips being cleaner than ours, outſailed us, 
and got ſafe into Toulon upon which the ad mi- 
ral proceeded for Liſbon, in order to wait for a 
reinforcement. On the fourteeath of June our 
fleet tailed through the Streights mouth, and two 
days after was joined by fir Cloudeſley Shovel with 
his ſquadron off Lagos. A council of war was then 
called, in order to confider what ſervice ſhould be 
proceeded on, when it was reſolved to ſteer up 
the Mediterranean in queſt of the French fleet. 
After cruizing for near a month, without ſeeing 
any thing of them, on the ſeventeenth of July 
the admiral called a council of war-in the road of 
Tetuan *, wherein it was reſolved to make a ſud- 
den attempt upon Gibraltar +, which was known 
to be but ſlenderly provided with a garriſon. 
Thither the fleet accordingly bent its courſe, and 
on the twenty-firſt got into that bay. At three 
o'clock in the afteraoon the mariners, Engliſh and 
Dutch, to the number of one thouſand eight hun- 
dred, with the prince of Heſſe at the head of 
them, were put on ſhore on the neck of land to 
the nor:hward of the town, to cut off all commu- 
nica ion with the country. Having taken poſt 
there, his highneſs ſent a ſummons to the gover- 
nor to ſurrender the place; who anſwered, that he 
would actend it to the laſt extremity. Next day the 
admira! gave the ſignal for cannonading the town, 
which was performed with ſuch vigour, that fit- 
teen thouſand ſhot were expended in five hours. 
In the mean time, to amuſe the enemy, captain 
Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, who burnt 
a French privateer of twelve guns in the old mole- 
head. By this time the admiral perceiving that 
the enemy were driven from their fortifications at 
the ſouth mole-head by the fire from our ſhips ; 


and conſidering that if we could poſſeſs ourſelves 


of theſe works, the town muſt be taken of courſe; 
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he ordered all the boats of the fleet to be manned 
and armed, and gave the command of them to 
captain Whitaker, with orders to attempt to make 
himiclt maſter of theſe works: but while Whita- 
ker was preparing to execute theſe orders, captain 
Hicks of the Yarmouth, and captain Jumper, 
who lay next the mole, puſhed on ſhore in their 
pinnaces, and ſome other boats; whereupon the 
Spaniards immediately ſprung a mine, which blew 
up all the fortifications upon the mole, killed two 
lieutenants, with about forty men, and wounded 
about ſixty. Nevertheleſs the ſeamen kept poſſeſ- 
lion of the great platform till captain Whitaker 
landed with the reſt of the boats, who, with the 
ſeamen under his command, quickly made himſelf 
maſter of a redoubt between the mole and the 
town, and turned the cannon he found therein 
againſt the enemy. The admiral then ſent a letter 
to the governor, and at the ſame time a meſſenger 
to the prince of Heſſe, deſiring that general to 
lend a peremptory ſummons, which his highneſs 
accordingly did; in conſequence of which, on the 
twenty-fourth in the morning, the governor capi- 
culated, and the prince of Heſſe took poſſ-Mon of 
the place. Upon this occaſion it is but doing juitice 
to our brave ſeamen to obſerve, that as this ucſign 
was entirely contrived by the admiral, ſo it was 
executed entirely by the ſailors, and therefore tne 
whole honour is due to them. After having left as 
many men with the prince of Heſſe as could be ſpared 
for the defence of this conqueſt, the fleet ſailed 10 
Tetuan, in order to take in wood and water. 

This account of the raking of Gibraltar is inſert- 
ed from that publiſhed by the government. Bi- 
ſhop Burner in his H-ſtory has indeed given a dif- 
ferent turn to the affair, in which, with a partiali- 
y inexcuiable in any writer, and ſtill more in 4 
divine, and that divine.giving in his hiſtory upon 
oath, he has endeavoured to make our enterprize, 
undertaken on the moſt mature advice, and con- 
ducted with the greateſt ſkill and bravery, together 
with the ſuccels that attended it, to be the effect 
of pure chance. Rook, ſays he, fell in upon Gib- 
raltar; from which no one would imagine that a 
counicil of war had actually been called on board 
the admiral's own ſhip at Tetuan harbour, and a 


reſolution taken there by the general officers of 


both nations to attack the place, as the fact really 
was. In ſhort, according to this right reverend 
hiſtorian, every thing ſucceeded by accident. The 
reader however is to be informed, that Rooke was 
a Tory, and the biſhop had taken an utter averſion 
to all of that party . But to return: 


* Tetuan is a walled town of Habat, in the empire of Mo- 
rocco in Africa, fituated on the Cus, juſt within the Streights 
of Gibraltar, and about three miles from the ſea. 

+ Gibraltar is a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia 
in Spain, by the Moors called Gebel Tarif, i. e. Mount Ta- 
rif, a Mooriſh general who, in the eighth century, landed here 
with three African princes, whence its preſent-name ſeems to 
be compounded. It lies on the ſtreight between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, to which it gives its name. 
The town, which is neither large nor beautiful, ſtands at the 
foot of Mount Calpe, one of Hercules's pillars, and about fix- 
teen miles north of Ceuta, the other, in Africa. Os account 
of its fortifications, it is looked upon as the key of Spain, and 
is furniſhed with all the neceſſary artillery for its defence. It 
is built on a rock in a peninſula, and acceſſible only on the 
land fide, by a narrow paſſage between the rock and the ſea, 
acroſs which the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, in or- 
der to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any in- 
tercourſe with the country ; yet they carry on a clandeſtine 
trade. The harbour is formed by a bulwark properly fortified: 
The freight of Gibraltar is twenty-four miles in length, and 
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fifteen in breadth, and through it ſets a ſtrong current from the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean; for ſtemming of which a 
briſk gale is required. The garriſon is confined within very 
narrow limits, the ground of which hardly produces any thing 
ſo that they have all their proviſions from England and Ceuta, 
on the Barbary coaſt. The road is not ſafe either againſt ene- 
mies or ſtorms. Since ſeveral notorious oppreſſions have been 


committed by the governors of Gibraltar, this town has been 


erected into a body corporate, and the civil power lodged in 
its magiſtrates. It hes forty miles ſouth-weſt of Cadiz, and 
eighty ſouth of Seville. Buſching. | 

t His lordſhip in his account is pleaſed to introduce the fol- 
lowing circumſtance ; That after the admiral had bombarded 
the town to very little purpoſe, and with little hopes of ſucceſs, 
ſome bold men ventured to go aſhore in a place where it was 


| not thought poſlible to climb up the rocks; and yet they ſuc- 


ceeded in it; and when they had got up, they ſaw that all the 
women of the town were come out according to their ſuperſti- 
tion, to a chapel, there to implore the Virgin's protection. - 4 5 
ſeized on them, and that contributed not a little to diſpoſe 
in the town to ſurrender. | 

| The 
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The flect being ſupplied with proviſions, ſailed 
again into the Meditcrranean, and on the eleventh 
of Auguſt got ſight of the French fleet, which fir 
George purſued with all the fail he could make. 
On the thirtcenth, which was Sunday, he came 
- within three leagues of them, to the weſtward of 
Cape Malaga, where they brought to, formed their 
line, and lay ready to receive him. Their line 
conliited of fifty-two ſhips, and twenty-four gal- 
lies: they were very ſtrong in the center, and 
weaker in the van and rear: to ſupply which, 
moſt of the gallies were divided into thoſe quar- 
ters. In the center was the count de Thoulouſe, 
with the white ſquadron; in the van, the white 
and blue; and in the rear, the blue: each admi- 
ral had his vice and rear-admiral. Our line con- 
ſiſted of fifty- three ſhips, the admiral fir George 
Rooke, with the rear-admirals Byng and Dilkes, 
being in the centre. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and 
fir John Leake led the van, and the Dutch form- 
ed the rear. : 
The action began about ten in the morning, 
when the van and rear, commanded by Shovel and 
the Dutch admiral Callembergh, immediately 
preſſed forward to a cloſe engagement, and ſoon 
compelled that part of the French line with which 
they were engaged to give way ; but the center of 
the French bore extremely hard upon Rooke's di- 
viſion : the fight however was maintained with 
great obſtinacy till night, when the French bore 
away to leeward, their difabled ſhips being taken 
in row by the gallies. The wind ſhifting in the 
night, the enemy got the weather- gage; but their 
-fleet and ours lay by all day within three leagues 
of each other, repairing their defects, and at night 
they again made fail to the northward. Sir George 
Rooke endeavoured the two next days to renew 
the fight, but the French as earneſtly evaded it, 
and at laſt made all the fail they could, and fairly 
tan for ir. This plainly ſhews that the victory was 
ours, notwithſtanding that the French, according 
to their old cuſtom, claimed the honour of the 
day; and Lewis XIV. wrote a letter to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris affirming this, and directing Te 
Deum to be ſung on the occaſion : and however 
Burnet and other writers, to anſwer purpoſes, have 
affected to treat this action as of very little conſe- 
quence, and not to be mentioned with the other 


lucceſſes gained by the duke of Marlborough; yet 
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if we conſider the great diſadvantages under which 
the admiral engaged the French fleet, and that 
they were ſo beaten, that their grand fleet durſt 
not venture a battle in that element during the 
remainder of the war, it certainly may be ſaid, 
without exaggeration, that the battle of Malaga 
decided the empire of the ſea, and left to us and 
the Dutch the indiſputable claim to the title of 
MaziTiME Powtss *, The loſs ſuſtained by 
each ſide in this action may be found at the bottom 
of the page +. 

After the battle fir George Rooke ſailed to Gib- 
raltar to refit; and leaving a ſquadron of eighteen 
ſhips under ſir John Leake, ſet fail for England, 
where he arrived inthe month of September, when 
her majeſty, to ſhew the true ſenſe ſhe had of the 
ſervice performed by the fleet under his command 
this ſummer, thought proper that his royal high- 
nels prince George, lord high-admiral, ſhould in- 
troduce to her majeſty ſuch of the officers who had 
molt diſtinguiſhed themſelves, when ſhe was pleaſ- 
ed to confer the honour of knighthood on George 
Byng and Thomas Dilkes, eſqrs. rear-admirals, 
and captain John Jennings, commander of the 
St. George, a ſecond-rate, 

As ſoon as the news of the loſs of Gibraltar 
reached the court of Spain, Philip, the reigning 


king, ſent the marquis of Villadarias with an ar- 


He inveſted the place on the 
The ſiege laſted four 
months; during which the prince of Heſſe diſ- 
played many ſhining proofs of courage, conduct, 
and capacity, in its defence. The garriſon was 
ſupplied with men and proviſions from the fqua- 
dron under fir John Leake; but that admiral be- 
ing obliged to fail to Liſbon for freſh ſuccours, 
monſieur de Pointis, the French admiral, came out 
of Cadiz with thirteen men of war, and blocked 
up Gibraltar on the fide next the ſea, whereby the 
t own was reduced tothe laſt extremity until fir John, 
returning thither again, ſurpriſed de Pointis with 
his ſquadron in the bay, of whom he took three, 
and ran two of the largeſt ſhips on ſhore, which 
the enemy quitted after having ſet fire to them; 
and the beſiegers, after having loſt the beſt part of 
their army by ſickneſs and the ſword, thought fit 
to raiſe the ſiege on the tenth of March, leaving 
only a detachment of their forces at ſome diſtance 


to block up the place 4. 


my to releaſe it. 
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* Campbell's Lives of Admirals, who thus enumerates the 
advantages the French fleet had over ours: firſt, Their ſhips 
were bigger; they had ſeventeen three - deck ſhips, and we had 
- but ſever, Secondly, they had a great advantage in their 
weight of metal, for they had fix hundred guns more than we. 

- Thirdly,” they were clean ſhips, juſt come out of port, where- 
as curs had been long at ſea, and had done hard ſervice. 
Fourthly, they had the aſſiſtance of their gallies; and how 
at an advantage this was will appear from hence, that about 
the middle of the fight the French admiral ordered a ſeventy 
gun ſhip to board the Monk, a ſixty gun ſhip of ours, com- 
— by captain Mighells, which ſhe did, and was beat off 
three times; and after every repulſe, ſhe had her wounded men 
taken off, and her complement reſtored by the gallies. Fifth- 
ly, the French fleet was thoroughly provided with ammunition, 
which was ſo much wanted in ours, that ſeveral ſhips were 
towed out of the line, becauſe they had not powder nor ball 

- ſufficient for a ſingle broad-fide, Campbell. Burchet. 
- + Of the Engliſh were killed and wounded two thouſand 
three hundred and fifty - eight, and of the Dutch four hundred. 
- Sir Andrew Leake, captain of the Grafton ; captain Coe of 
+ the Ranelagh; heutenant Jennings of the St. George; the 
third lieutenant of the Shrewſbury, and the firſt lieutenant of 
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the Lenox, were all the officers of their rank that were killed. 
Captain Myngs, captain Baker, captain Kirton, captain Jum- 

r, captain Myghels, lieutenant Ediſburg, and lieutenant 

ſtock, were wounded ; as were two lieutenants of the Bar- 
fleur, and the chaplain ; ſeven or eight lieutenants more, three 
maſters, and about as many boatſwains and carpenters. 

On the French fide were killed the Bailey of Lorraine, com- 
modore of a ſquadron, and the count de 'Thoulouſ:'s ſecond ; 
five captains, of which three were knights; a commiſſary of 
marines, ſix lieutenants, and five ſea-enfigns. Among the latter, 
the marſhal de Chateaurenault's ſon, and the fieur de Bol- 
lem Villers, the count de Thoulouſe's gentleman : the count 
himſelf was wounded in the forehead, ſhoulder, and thigh : 
the count de Relingues had his leg ſhot off: the marquis de 
Herhault, intendant of the fleet; monſieur du Caffe, commo- 
dore of a ſquadron; monſieur de Chateaurenault, the count 
de Phelipaux, the count de Cominges, monſieur de Valincourt, 
the count de Thoulouſe's ſecretary, ſeven captains, eight lieu- 
tenants, and about one hundred and fifty other officers, were 
wounded. 

t Burnet. Oldmixon. Burchet. Hiſtoire Militaire par 
le Marg. de Quincy, tom. iv. p. 450, &c. 


After 
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After this view of foreign tranſactions, it is time | on the ſecond of November, deſired the queen, in 


to return to domeſtic occurrences. 

' On the twenty-fourth of October the parliament 
met, and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which her majeſty obſerved, that the 

reat and remarkable ſucceſs with which God had 
bleſſed her arms, produced unanimous joy and fa- 
tis faction through all parts of the kingdom; and 
that a timely improvement of the preſent advan- 
tages would enable her to procure a laſting foun- 
dation of ſecurity for England, as well as a firm 
ſupport for the liberty of Europe : ſhe declared, 
that her intention was to be kind and indulgent to 
all her ſubjects; ſhe expreſſed her hope that they 
would do nothing to endanger the loſs of this op- 
portunity, and that there would be no contention 
among them, but who ſhould do moſt for the pub- 
lic welfare: „Such a temper as this (added ſhe) in 
all your proceedings, cannot fail of ſecuring your 
reputation both at home and abroad : this would 
make me an happy queen, whoſc endeavours ſhall 
never be wanting to make you a happy and flou- 
riſhing people.” 

The next day the lords attended her majeſty 
with an adJre's of thanks for her ſpeech, in which 
they congratulated her on the great and glorious 
ſucces of her arms, under the command of the duke 
of Mariborough, without taking any notice of fir 
George Kooke. 

The commons. in their addreſs preſented the 
ſame day, congratulated her majeſty “ as well up- 
on the victory obtained by fir George Rooke, as 
upon that obtained by the duke of Marlborough.” 
The different ſpirit of the two houles may be ga- 
thered from the different wording of their ad- 
dreſſes. They alſo aſſured her, they came diſpoſed 
to do every thing that was neceſſary for the effectual 
proſecution of the war, and that they would give 
ſuch a ſpeedy diſpatch to the public buſineſs as 
might enable her majeſty to purſue the advantages 
ſhe had obtained over the common enemy; that 
they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, by all 
proper meaſures, to prevent all diviſions among 
themſelves, and diſpute only who ſhould molt con- 
tribute to the welfare of the nation, both in 
church and ſtate +, 15 

The commons taking into conſideration the ſer- 
vices of the army and navy, by an unanimous vote, 


an addreſs, to beſtow her bounty upon the ſea- 
men and land- forces who had behaved themſelves 
lo gallantly : ” upon which her majeſty gave direc- 
tions accordingly, for diſtributing a bounty amongſt 
them. After this they deliberated upon the differ- 
ent articles of national expence, and ſhewed ſuch 
zeal and application in ſupporting the war by ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, that before the end of November 
the ſupplies requiſite for maintaining both the army 
and navy were voted; and on the ninth of Decem- 
ber the bill for the ſame received the royal aſſent, 


'when the queen, in a ſhort ſpeech, thanked the 


commons for their diſpatch, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
conſidered as a ſure pledge of their affection . 
The high-church party, who had ſtill the paſſing 
the occaſional- conformity bill greatly at heart, now 
cauſed it to be revived and brought into the houſe 
of commons, on a new model, by Mr. William 
Bromley, who made a long ſpeech in ſupport of it, 
wherein he urged, that the practice of occaſional 
conformity was ſuch a ſcandalous hypocriſy, as was 
not to be excuſed by any pretence; that the em- 
ploying perſons of a different religion from that 
eſtabliſhed by law, had never been practiſed by any 
wiſe government, and was not allowed even in 
Holland, the country of univerſal toleration z and 
oblerved, that this law, ſo neceſſary, having been 
twice refuſed in the houſe of lords, the only way to 
have it paſs, was to tack it to the money-bill, and 
therefore he made a motion in form for ſo doing, 
which occaſioned a warm debate; however, upon 
better conſideration, the commons ſent it up ſing- 
ly, on the fourteenth of November, when it would 
hardly have excited a debate, had nor the queen 
been preſent, and deſirous of hearing what could 
be ſaid on both ſides of the queſtion. For the in- 
formation and ſatisfaction of her majeſty, the ſub- 
ject was again diſcuſſed, and all the arguments for 
and againſt being repeated, the bill was rejected 
by a majority of 21 voices, the majority increaſing 
nine this year beyond the laſt : this was thought to 
have been owing to the too indiſcreet behaviour 
and ſpeeches of the nonjurors and Roman catholics 
while the bill was depending in the lower houſe, 
By this time the lords were engaged in an affair 
which made no leſs noiſe than the conformity bill, 
I mean the debates on the late conduct in the Scot- 


+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 392. 

t The ſums granted for the above purpoſes were as follow: 
For maintaining forty thouſand ſeamen, including eight thou- 
ſand marines, tour pounds per man a month, for thirteen 
months, amounting to two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds. 
For the ordiva:y of the navy one hundred thouſand pounds, 
and forty thouſand pounds for ordnance ſtores for the ſea-ſer- 
vice, over and above the proportion of four pounds a man, 
For making a wharf and ſtore-houſe at Portſmouth, ten thou- 
ſand pounds. For forty thouſand landmen to act in conjunc- 
tion with the allies, eight hundred eighty-five thouſand one 
hundred and ninety-three pounds. For ten thouſand additional 
forces for the ſame ſervice, one hundred ſeventy-ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred and eleven pounds. For maintaining ten 
thouſand men to act in conjunction with the Portugueze, two 
hundred twenty-two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-nine 
pounds. For her majeſty's proportion of ſubſidies to her allies, 
three hundred and ſeventy thouſand one hundred and nineteen 
pounds, For her majeſty's ſubſidy to the duke of Savoy, from 
October 3, to December 25, 1703, forty thouſand pounds. 
For levy-money for recruiting the horſes of the Engliſh horſe 
and dragoons loſt at Schellenberg and Blenheim, fix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-five pounds. For recruiting the men 
and horſes of the foreigners in her majeſty's pay in the ſame 


battles, twenty-four thouſand ſix hundred ſixty-five pounds. 


For an additional regiment on the Portugueze eſtabliſhment, 
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five thouſand one hundred and thirty-fix pounds. For ſurgeons 
in the hoſpital in Portugal for the year 1704, two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. For expences in the Portugal war laſt year 
not provided for by parliament, ſixty eight thouſand five hun- 
dred and forty- ſix pounds. For guards and garriſons in Eng- 
land, three hundred and fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds. For the 
ordnance of the land- ſervice, one hundred and twenty-thou- 
ſand pounds. For tranſports, fixty thouſand pounds. For cir- 
culating Exchequer-bills, four thouſand pounds. And for five 
thouſand additional forces to be raiſed in conjunction with our 


allies to ſerve with the fleet, for their levy-money, eleven thou- - 


ſand two hundred and forty- four pounds: for their pay for 
one year, eighty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. In all, four millions fix hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand four hundred and eighty-fix pounds. Towards the raiſ- 
ing whereof was granted a land-tax of four ſhillipgs in the 
pound, which produced about two millions; the duty upon 


malt, which might raiſe about eight hundred thouſand pounds, 


and three thouſand ſeven hundred pounds a week out of the 
Exciſe ; eight hundred ſeventy-ſeven thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty pounds by fale of annuities for ninety-nine years, at 
fifteen years purchaſe ; a ſubſidy on wines and merchandizes 
for four years, as a fund for raiſing fix hundred forty - ſix thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds for the uſe of the na- 
vy; and the duty on low wines continued. 
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tiſh parliament. The lord Haverſham having ac- 
quainted the peers, that he had matters of great 
importance to lay before them, but that he deſired 
it ſhould be in a full houſe ; all the lords in town 
and in the neighbourhood thereof, were ſummon- 
ed to attend three days after, when. his lordſhip 
made a ſet ſpeech, wherein having congratulated 
the lords on the duke of Marlborough's victories, 
and upon fir George Rooke's. deliverance as he 
called it, he took notice of a ſquadron of Dutch 
ſhips being called away, juſt before the battle of 
Malaga g, to-be a convoy to their merchants, while 
neither the Engliſh trade or coaſt were protected, 
but the enemy inſulted us even in the Channel, 
while we vainly boaſted of being miſtreſs of the 
feas. Healſo mentioned as a grievance, the ex- 
dortation of our corn; but the chief purport of his 
ſpeech was to fix an odium upon the miniſtry for 

ffering the act of ſecurity to paſs in Scotland. 
He obferved on this ſubject, that the ſettle- 
ment of the ſucceſſion of Scotland had been poſt- 
poned, partly becauſe the miniſtry for that king- 
dom were weak and divided, partly from a received 
5ptnion, that the ſucceſſion was never feriouſly and 
cordially intended by thoſe who managed the af- 
fairs of Scotland in the cabinet-council : he expa- 


tiated on the bad conſequences that might attend 


the act of fecority; which he ſtyled a Bill of Ex- 
clufion ; for, faid he, can any reaſonable man be- 


lieve, that thoſe who promoted that bill, could 


ever be really friends to the ſucceſſion as ſettled by 
the Engliſh parliament ? He particularly mentioned 
that clauſe by which the hericors and burghs were 
ordered to exerciſe their fencible men every month : 
he ſaid, the nobility and geatry of Scotland were 
as learned and brave as any nation in Europe, and 
that theſe were generally diſcontented; the com- 
mon people, he ſaid, were very numerous, very 
ſtout, and very poor ; and aſked, who was theman 
that could tell what ſuch a mulntude, ſo armed 
and fo diſciplined, might do under ſuch leaders, 
ſhould they find opportunities ſuitable to their in- 
- tention? Beſides, added this noble peer, I look 
upon it as of the laſt conſequence to England, that 
there ſhould not be the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of a 
neceſſity to keep up a regular ſtanding army in this 
kingdom, in time of peace. He then recommend- 
ed theſe cireumſtances to the conſideration of the 
houfe, and concluded with theſe words of lord Ba- 
eon, Let men beware how they neglect or ſuffer 
matter of trouble ro be prepared, for no man-can 
forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on fire $.” 

" Theſe matters were afterwards debated with 
fome warmth in both houſes, and a majority in 
each ſeemed to fall in with lord Haverſham's ſenti- 


ments. Fhe queen began this winter to come to 


the houſe of peers upon any important debates, as 
well for the fake of her own inſtruction as to re- 
firain- the too great heat of the different parties by 
her preſence. The earl of Nottingham, in a ſpeech 
he made upon this ſubject, caſt ſuch ſevere reflec- 
tions on the memory of king William, that he 
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F ENGLAND. 
lords dectined ſuch a ſtep out of reſpect to her 
majeſty. After much declamation, in which the mi- 
niſtry were very ſeverely handled, and as warmly de- 
fended, the lords came to the following reſolutions: 
That, to prevent the inconveniences that might 
* happen by the late act paſſed in Scotland, the 
queen might be enabled, on the part of England, 
co name commiſſioners to treat about an- entire 
union with Scotland, provided that thoſe powers 
be not put in execution till commiſſioners ſhould 
be firft named on the part of Scotland, by the 
arliament there“: that no Scotſman ſhould! en- 
joy the privileges. of an Engliſhman, except fuch 
as were ſettled in England, Ireland, and the Plan- 
tations, and ſuch as were or might be in the ſea 
or land ſervice, until an union could be effected, 
or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England : that the 
traffic of cattle from Scotland to England ſhould 
be ſtopped : that orders ſhould be iſſued for 
ſeizing ſuch veſſels as ſhould be found trading from 
Scotland to France, or to the ports of any of her 
majeſty's enemies; and that cruiſers be appointed 
for that end ||; and that the exportation of Eng- 
liſh wool into Scotland be prohibited $.” On theſe 
reſolutions a bill was formed for an entire union, 
and paſſed the upper houſe on the twentieth 
of December. In the mean time the lords pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the queen, requeſting thar 
her majeſty would be pleaſed to give orders for the 
fortifying Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, Berwick, Car- 
liſle, and Hull; that the militia of the four 
northern counties might be diſciplined and pro- 
vided with arms; that a competent number 
of regular troops might be kept in the northern 
borders of England, and in the north of Ireland; 
and that the laws for diſarming the papiſts might 
be put in execution. The queen, in her anſwer, 
promiſed that a ſurvey ſhould be made of the 
places mentioned, and laid before the parliament, 
and that ſhe would give the neceſſary directions 
upon other articles of the addreſs C. 

Complaints being daily made of the miſmanage- 
ment both at the board of the prince of Den- 
mark's council, as lord high-admiral, and ar ſea, 
their lordſhips proceeded to take the ſame under 
their conſideration ; and, having made the proper 
enquiries, preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, 
ſetting forth, that leſs money had been paid to the 
ſervice of the navy than had been provided for 
that purpoſe, whereby the navy- debt was increaſed 
a million of money and upwards, ſince the year 
1702; that more than fifteen hundred men were 
wanting of the laſt year's complement of ſeamen 
provided for by parliament ; that too large falaries 
were given to the prince's council and other officers. 
Hereupon his highneſs's council laid before her 
majeſty an anſwer to all theſe objections, ſhewing, 
particularly that the funds given for the navy had 
fallen ſhort near one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds, which was the cauſe of the increaſe of 
that debt. Here | cannot forbear making an ob- 
ſervation on the, public ſpirit of parliaments in this 
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would have been ſent to the Tower, had not the 


| queen's reign: if they gave in one ſeſſion, they 
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I While the combined fleet lay to take in wood and water 
at Tetuan, after the taking of Gibraltar, the Dutch admiral, 
flag-officer and fix ſhips home to takecare 


Callembergh, ſent a 
of their trade. Burchet. 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, iii. Burnet. Tindal. 


This was ſuggeſted by the lord Wharton. 


+ This by lord Halifax. 

I This by lord Ferrers. 

| This by the earl of Torrington. 

$ This by lord Mohun. 

Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, iii. 
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enquired 
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vired in the next; and it is impoſſible to men- 
— any remarkable expedition within the firſt ſix 
years, which was not examined and cleared up by 
ſuch enquiries; by this means the people ſaw and 
knew what they were. doing, which encouraged 
them to pay chearfully, at the ſame time that it 
put them upon endeavouring to acquire by induſ- 
try, what might maintain them happily, | notwith- 
ſtanding thele large but neceſſary expences. To 
proceed. Le het] CIP 

The commons having; in a grand committee; 
conſidered the ſtate of the nation with regard to 
Scotland, reſolved, on the eleventh of January, 
« that a bill be brought in, to enable her majeſty 
to appoint commiſſioners to treat of an union with 
Scotland; that the natives of Scotland, not already 
ſettled, and continually reſiding in the dominions 
of England, ſhall be reputed aliens, unleſs Scot- 
land ſhall come into the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover; that more effectual provi- 
ſion be made for preventing the exportation of 
wool into Scotland 4; that a ſtop be put to 
the importation of Scotch linen; that immediate 
proviſion be made to prevent the conveying horſes, 
arms, and ammunition, from England and Ireland 
into Scotland: * purſuant to which reſolutions a 
bill was brought in, and paſſed both houſes in a 
few days. | 

The duke of Marlborough being now returned 
home, he had the thanks both of the lords and 
commons for his great ſervices z and the lower 
houſe preſented an addreſs to the queen, intreating 
her to conſider of ſome proper means to perpetuate 
the memory of ſuch noble actions. In a few days, 
viz. on the ſeventeenth of January, 1705, the 
queen returned an anſwer by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which ſhe acquainted the houſe, 
that ſhe was inclined to grant the intereſt of the 
crown in the honour and manor of Woodſtock and 
hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough 
and his heirs z and that as the lieutenancy and 
rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents and profits 
of the manors and hundreds, were already granted 
for two lives, ſhe judged it proper to remove that 
incumbrance, and deſired the aſſiſtance of the houſe 
therein. In conſequerice of this intimation a bill 
was prepared, enabling her majeſty to beſtow theſe 
honours and manors on the duke and his heirs, and 
deſiring her to advance the money to clear the in- 
cumbrances. The queen not only complied with 
this addreſs, bur alſo ordered the comptroller of the 
board of works to build, in Woodſtock park; a 
magnificent palace for the duke, to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Blenheim Houſe, where the 
famous battle, from whence it takes its name, is 
repreſented in moſt curious paintings and tapeſtry: 
the ſtructure, which was the deſign of fir John 
Vanbrugh, is thought, by moſt judges of archi- 
tecture; to have more of grandeur and ſolidity, than 
of propriety and elegance. | 
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Such were the honours and rewards heaped upon 
the duke of Marlborough, all which the world were 
ſatisfied he had juſtly merited ; but his grace's 
glory and influence were now, arrived to ſuch a 
pitch, that the bare mentioning, the merit of an- 
other was held a ſufficient reaſon to lay that man 
aſide, The univerſity of Oxford had ſent an ad- 
dreſs to her majeſty, congratulating the. ſucceſs 
of her arms in Germany, under the admirable 
conduct and invincible courage of the duke of 
Marlborough; and at ſea under the moſt brave and 
faithful admiral fir George Rooke. Tuc latter 

art of this addreſs gave umbrage to the qucen, as 
it ſeemed to raiſe the admiral upon a level with 
the general, whoſe great victories had captivated 
her admiration, and whoſe wife had alienated her 
affection from the Tories; her majeſty therefore 
returned a cool anſwer to the addreſs, and ſoon af- 


ter fir George Rooke, without the leaſt demerit on 


his ſide; was diſmiſſed from his command, and 
permitted to retire to his ſeat in Kent, without 
any reward for a long ſeries of eminent ſervices. 
The tommand of the fleet was beſtowed on fir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, declared rear-adtmiral of Eng- 
land; fir John Leake was appointed vice-admiral 
of the white; fir George Byng, vice-admiral of the 
blue ; fir Thomas Dilkes, rear-admiral of the 
red; William Whetſtone, eſq. rear-admiral of the 
white; and fir John Jennings was made an admiral 
in the room of fir James Wiſhart, rear-admiral of 
the blue, who laid down his commiſſion at that 
time. 

The duke of Marlborough having brought over 
with him marſhal Tallard, with the other French 
generals and officers taken at Hochſtet ꝓ, they 
were immediately conveyed to Nottingham and 
Litchfield, where they were attended by a detach- 
ment of the royal regiment of horſe- guards, were 
treated with great reſpect, and allowed the privi- 
lege of riding ten _= round the places of their 
confinement. : ; | 

On the eighth of February the houſe of com- 
mons took into conſideration the treaty which the 
duke of Marlborough had concluded with the king 
of Pruſſia, for taking eight thouſand of his troops 
into Engliſh pay to ſerve in Savoy; and unanimouſly 
reſolved, that an humble addreſs be preſented 
to her majeſty, returning the thanks of the houſe 
to her majeſty for concluding the ſaid treaty, which 
was ſo ſeaſonable a ſupport to the duke of Savoy, 
and fo great an advantage to the common cauſe ; 
and alſo to aſſure her majeſty, that they would 
eſſectually enable her to make good the ſaid treaty. 
They alſo farther addreſſed her to continue her en- 
deavours for an accommodation between the em- 
peror and his ſubjects, now in arms in Hungary, 
in order for the better and mare effectual carrying 
on the preſent and moſt neceſſaty war: they like- 
wiſe took notice, how very deficient the allies were 
in furniſhing their reſpective quotas towards the 
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+ The Scottiſh 2 had paſſed an act for exporting 
their wool the laſt ſeſſion, only to ſpoil the woollen manufac- 
ture, which our miniſtry had weakly or tteacherouſly ſuffered 
to receive the royal aſſent, as well as the act of ſecurity. 

t There were, befides the marſhal, the marquis de Montpe- 
roux, general of the horſe ; the count de Blanzac, heutenant- 
general; the marquis de Hautefeuville, general of dragoons; 
the marquis de Valleſame, the marquis de Sapperville, the mar- 
quis de Silly, the chevalier de Croiſſy, the marquis de la * a- 
lzere, major generals; monſieur de St. Second, brigadier; 


, 


the marquis de Vaſſe, colonel of dragoons ; the marquis de 
Marivaux, licutenant-general ; monfieur de la Meſſiliere, mon- 
eur Jolly, monſieur d'Amigny, brigadiers ; monficur de St. 
Maurice, the count de Lionne, the marquis de Lafley, the ba- 
ron d'Elſt, monſieur de Balincourt, monſieur de Saalveboeuf, 
monſieur de Montenay, monſieur de Gallort, monſieur de 
Creſley, colonels of foot; monſieur de Ligondais, the baron 
de Heyder, colonels of horſe ; monſieur de Priſc, and monſieur 
dC Aurival, colonels of dragoons. 


War, 
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war, as well by ſea as land; and beſought her 
majeſty ro uſe her intereſt with them, that they 
might next year furniſh their complete proportion, 
according to their reſpective treaties : to all which 
the queen returned complying anſwers. 

The remaining part of this ſeſſion was conſum- 


ed in diſputes and altercations between the two 


houſes on the Ayleſbury affair, which was now 
brought on the carpet again. John Petty, John 
Ovrat, John Paton, Henry Baſs, and Daniel Horn, 
inhabitants of that borough, encouraged by the 
countenance the houſe of peers had given Aſhby to 
ſue White, and the reſt of the conſtables of Ayleſ- 
bury, for refuſing his vote, ventured allo to lay 
their ſeveral actions againſt the ſaid conſtables on 
the latter account ; whereupon the five complain- 
ants were committed to Newgate, by order of the 
houſe of commons, for proſecuting their action at 
common law contrary to the declaration of that 
houſe formerly made. The priſoners moved for 
an habeas corpus in the court of Queen's- bench, 
but that court refuſed to take cognizance of the 
affair. Two of them now endeavoured to bring 
their writs of error returnable in parliament, which 
occaſioned great heats berween the rwo houles, 
and ſeveral repreſentations to her majeſty; the lords 
addreſſing that the writs of error in that court might 
be granted, and the commons inſiſting they might 
not. The principal matter in diſpute was the ſame 
as in Aſhby's caſe, viz. Whether an clector's vote 
being refuſed by the proper officer empowered to 
take the poll, he might not bring an action at law 


- againſt ſuch offender ? or, Whether ſuch elector's 
right to vote could be determined any where but 


in the houſe of commons ? I ſhall not detain the rea- 
der by a repetition of the arguments uſed by each 
ſide in ſupport of their different opinions, as I have 
already touched upon this matter in my account 


of the tranſactions of laſt ſeſſion ; but ſhall con- 


tent myſelf with obſerving, that the lords firſt had 
a conference, and then a free conference with the 
commons, about the principal points in this affair; 
but neither ſide being willing to recede in any part 
from the principles they had adopted, and the diſ- 
putes beginning to threaten ſcrious conſequences, 
the queen thought it moſt adviſeable to put a ſtop 
to the contention between the two houſes, by im- 
mediately cloſing the ſeſſion. Accordingly, repair- 
ing to the houſe of peers on the fourteenth 
of March, the deputy uſher of the black rod 


was ſent to ſummon the commons to attend her 


majeſty in the upper houſe, where ſhe paſſed the 
bills that were ready for the royal aſſent; and then 
having in a ſhort ſpeech thanked the parliament 


for the zeal and diſpatch with which they had pro- 


vided for the exigences of government, and warn- 
ed them to avoid the fatal effects of animoſity and 
diſſenſion, ſhe commanded the lord keeper to pro- 
rogue the parliament to Thurſday the firſt of May; 
but on the fifth of April it was diſſolved by pro- 
clamation, and another was publiſhed for calling a 
new parliament, this being upon the point of ex- 
piring according to the triennial act. 

Belides the acts already mentioned, the following 
bills received the royal aſſent this ſeſſion: 

I. An act to prevent the exportation of Iriſh 
linen to the plantations, and to prohibit the impor- 
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tation of Scotch linen into Ireland. By the ſtatute 
of the fifteenth of Charles II. For the encourage- 
ment of trade, ſtiled by way of eminence, 'The 
Act of Navigation, it was enacted, That no mer- 
chandize of any part of Europe ſhall be imported 
into any part of Aſia, Africa, or America belong- 
ing to his majeſty but what ſhall be laden from 
England, except as therein excepted.“ The act be- 
fore us ſo far repeals the ſame, as to permit the 
exportation of Iriſh linen cloth to the Engliſh plan- 
cations in Engliſh built ſhipping, navigated accord- 
ing to law; © foraſmuch, faith the preamble, 
as the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland ought to be 
ſupported by giving the utmoſt encouragement to 
the linen manufactures of that kingdom,” *® The 
linen manuta&ture of Ireland was then, and in a 
great meaſure ſince is principally carried on in the 
province of Ulſter, and parts adjacent, where the 
Proteſtants are by far the majority of the people; 
but in mcſt other parts of that kingdom it is well 
known to be otherwiſe. 

II. An act for giving remedy on promiſſory notes, 
making them aſſignable by endoricment, in like ſort 
as was enacted on inland bills of exchange, Anno 
1698, ninth of king William, And whereas in the 
faid act of the ninth of king William there is no 
proviſion made for proteſting inland bills of ex- 
change, in caſe the party on whom ſuch bill, or 
bills, ſhall be drawn refuſes to accept the ſame, it 
was now hereby enacted, That inland bills of 
exchange ſhall be underwritten for acceptance, and 
proteſted for non-acceptance, as well as for non- 
payment, in like ſort as foreign bills of exchange.“ 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange that two ſuch ſalutary and 
important regulations as this law hath made in 
promiſſory notes, and inland bills of exchange, 
were not ſooner enacted in a country of ſuch con- 
ſiderable mercantile tranſactions as England has 
long been famed for. But to fay the truth, which 
many have remarked, our national ſlowneſs in re- 
forming abuſes and defects, ſeems but roo well 
grounded. This law was made perpetual by the 
ſeventh of queen Anne, cap. xxv. 

III. An act = for encouraging the importation 
of naval ſtores from her majeſty's plantations in 
America.“ The neceſſity which all maritime trad- 
ing nations, and eſpecially England, lie under of 
being ſupplied with naval ftores, has often pur it 
in the power of the northern crowns to diſtreſs ſuch 
nations who had none of their own. This evi- 
dently appeared in the year 1703 from the tar 
company of Sweden, who abſolutely refuſed to let 
us have any pitch or tar, (although ready money 
was always paid for it) unleſs we would permit it 
all to be brought in Swediſh ſhipping, and at their 
own price, and likewiſe only in ſuch quantities 
as that company ſhould think proper. This diſ- 
appointment put the government and parliament 
on the method of allowing bounties for raiſing of 
pitch and tar, hemp and flax, and ſhip-timber in 
our own North American colonies, particularly in 
Carolina, and gave riſe to this act, whereby it is 
enacted, *©* that whoever ſhall in ſhips, and with 
ſailors qualified as by the Act of Navigation, im- 
port from the Engliſh plantations in America the 
under-mentioned naval ſtores, ſhall be entitled to 
the following bouatics, viz. for tar and pitch per 


See ſtatutes 3 & 4 Annæ Regin. cap, viii. 


{ Ibid. cap. xix. 
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ton, of eight barrels, four pounds ſterling ; ſor rozin 


nd turpentine per ton three pounds; for hemp.per 
— — — weight, ſix pounds; for all 
maſts, yards, and bowſprits, per ton, of forty feet 
each ton, one pound. This act to be in force for 
nine years, from the firſt of January 1705, old 
ſtyle. The good conſequence of which ſeaſon- 
able law was ſoon after felt, and ſtill continues to 
be every day more manifeſt, for the ſaid colonies 
do at this time import into England great quanti- 
ties of merchantable pitch and tar fit tor moſt uſes 
in the navy, and which may in time be probably 
brought to ſerve for all uſes, ſo as to render us ab- 


ſolutely independent on Sweden for ſuch two moſt ; 


neceſſary articles. Of late alſo good hemp and 
flax are raiſed in theſe colonies, where there are im 
menſe tracts of proper and excellent lands for 
raiſing thoſe commodiries, of which, according to 


Mr. Gee (in his ingenious book of the Trade and 


Navigation of Great Britain conſidered) Ruſſia did, 
fo late as the year 1729, export annually to Britain 
and other nations to the value of one million ſter- 
Iv. An act to prohibit all trade and commerce 
with France. It is ſomewhat remarkable chat, not- 
withſtanding the ſeveral addreſſes and repreſenta- 
tions of the lords and commons to the throne a- 

ainſt the Dutch for trading wich France during 

e war, that people had ſuch intereſt with our 
miniſtry at this time (probably through the friend- 
ly offices of the duke of Marlborough), that they 
obtained an order of council, by which the ſhips 
of the States, that had proper paſſcs, fhould not be 
moleſted by the commanders of her majeſty's ſhips 
in their trade with France, and this at the very 
time that all trade and commerce with that coun 
try was ſtrictly forbidden to our own ſubjc cts 
It was indeed alleged in defence of this meaſure, 
that as we were then about to open a free trade with 
Spain, this would be an equivalent in our favour; 
but it will clearly appear that this was no more than 
a ſpecious pretence for conniving at the Dutch, tor 
we never propofed to trade to any place that was 
not under the dominion of king Charles, and he 
was not then poſſeſſed of a foot of land in Spain, 
except Gibraltar. Beſides, when we had a trade 
in thoſe ports that were afterwards in King Charles's 
poſſeſſion, the Dutch had the ſame privilege of 
trading thither as ourſelves z nor does there appear 
ary reaſon why they ſhould have been indulged in 
the French trade on account of our trading with 
Spain. 

V. An act to prevent all correſpondence with 
her majeſty's enemies. By this act * whoever 
had paſſed into France after the fourth of May, 
in the firſt year of the queen, or had borne arms in 
the French ſervice, and ſhould return into the 
queen's dominions after the twenty-fifth of March 
1705, without licence, was declared guilty of high- 
trealon +.” 

| need not, I believe, apologize to my readers for 

the particular notice J have taken of the above acts, 
which, on account of their importance to the com 
mercial intereſts of this kingdom, deſerve ſome 
degree of attention. I ſhall now proceed in the 
track of my hiſtory. | 
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The queen, upon the diflolution of the late par- 
liament, wherein Toryilm prevailed in the houſe of 
commons, made ſeveral promotions ahd changes 
in favour of the Whigs; this was brought abour 
chiefly by the influence of the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough and 6f the duke her huſband, who had 
now mutually abandoned the Tory intereſt The 
duke of Newcaſtle was made lord rivy-feal, in the 
room of the duke of Buckingham; and Charl:s 
earl of Peterborough, and t4uzh lord Cholmondeley, 
were ſworn of the privy- council; the eart of Mon- 
tague was made duke of that name; lord Cutts 
was appointed commander of her majeſty's forces 
in Ireland, under the duke of Ormond ; and rhe 
following promotion of general officers took place, 
v13. brigadier Frederick Hamilton, the lord Wind- 
ſor; the lord Raby, and brigadier Kavenfworth, were 
made major-generals ; and the h5nourable colonel 
Mordaunt, colonel Brood, and colonel Stanhope, 
were wade brigadier-generals. 
| The queen about this time went to Newmarket, 
where ſhe was attended by the vice- chancellor of 
Cambridge, Dr. Ellis, and the heads of that uni- 
verſity, who gave her majeſty an invitation ta 
Cambridge, which ſhe was graciouſſy pleaſed to ac- 
cept, and was magnificently entettained on the fix- 
teenth of June, at the charge of the univerfity, in 
Trinity-college. On this occaſion her majeſty be- 
ſtowed the hunour of knighthood on Mr Fames 
Moatagu, council for the univerſity, and the fa- 
mous Mr. Ifta Newtdn, mathematical prof ſſor. 
In the mean time, the whole nation was in a fer- 
ment, on account of the clections for the new par- 
liament, born parties exerting their utmoſt cfforts 
to diſpoſe the minds of the people in their favour. 
On the other hand, ſeveral counties and cerpora- 
tions thought fit to give inſtructions to their new 
repreſentatives as to their behaviour in the enſu- 
ing parliament, which generally ran in the Whig 
{train, and were thought to have been procured by 
the miniſtry, 
In the beg'nning of May this year count Gallas, 

envoy- extraordinary from the imperial court, re- 
ceived advice of the death of his maſter the em- 
peror Leopold V. who died on the fifth of May, 
and was lucceeded by Joſeph, king of the Romans, 
his eldeſt fon. The envoy had orders to aſſure her 
majeſty, that the new emperor would not only ob- 
ſerve all the treaties concluded with his predeceſ- 
jor, but would omit nothing that might render 
thoſe alliances more firm, Some time after the cart 
of Sunderland was ſent envoy- extraordinary from 
her majeſty to the emperor Joſeph; with compli- 
ments of condolance on the death of his father, 
and of congratulation on his imperial majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, with orders to fignity at the 
ſame time her majeſty's reſolution to abide invari- 
ably by the league ſubſiſting between the Imperial 
and Britiſh courts. 

Br fore I proceed to relate the progreſs of the 
war in the year 1504, I ſhall take a ſhort ſurvey 
of the proceedings of the parliaments in Ireland 
and Scotland, beginning in order of time. | 

The Iriſh parliament met at Dublin cn the fiſt 
day of March, 1704 5, according to the riuiculc us 


ſtyle then in ue, when the heats which had for 
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ſome time ſubſiſted among the proteſtants there, 


and had been connived at by the miniſtry, were 
revived; and ſome of the high-church clergy, who 
had been preferred to benefices in that kingdom 
from England, were very buſy in railing the fame 
fury againſt the diſſenters that had prevailed on this 
ſide the water. Soon after the opening of the ſeſ- 
"ſion, a diſpute aroſe between the commons and 
the lower houſe of convocation, occaſioned by the 
latter offering a memorial againſt the paſſing a bill 
for the improvement of the hempen and flaxen ma- 


factures of the kingdom, wherein was a claule to 


aſcercain the tythes of hemp and flax. After ſome 
altercation, in which the convocation juſtified their 
memorial, the commons came to the tollowing 
warm reſolutions: That the convocation were 
guilty of a contempt and breach of privilege of 
the houſe; that all matters relating to the memo- 
rial ſhould be razed out of the Journals and books 
of convocation ; and that the perſon who preſent- 
ed the ſaid mem rial was guilty of a breach of 
privilege, and ſhould be taken into cuſtody. The 
commons proceeding ſtill farther, came to ſome 
reſolutions that reflected obliquely on the convo- 
cation, as enemies to her majeſty's government and 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion: whereupon the clergy 
in convocation paſſed ſome reſolves, which contain 
a ſhort, but ſtrong, apology for their body againſt 
the inſinuations of their adverſaries. 1 he ſub- 
ſtance of theſe reſolutions was as follows, viz. 

« That the church and nation had been happi- 
ly delivered from popery and tyranny by his late 
majeſty king William III. of bleſſed memory, by 
means of the Revolution. 

« That the continuance of theſe bleſſings were 
due, under God, to the auſpicious reign and hap- 
py government of her majeſty queen Anne. 

« That if any clergyman ſhould, by word or 
writing, declare any thing in oppoſition to thele 
reſolutions, they ſhould look upon him as a ſower 
of diviſions among the proteſtants, and an enemy 
to the conſtitution. 

„That to teach or preach againſt the doctrine, 
government, rites, or ceremonies of the church; 
or to maintain ſchools or ſeminaries for the educa- 
tion of youth in principles contrary to thoſe of 
the eſtabliſhed church, was a contempt of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws of the kingdom, of pernicious con- 
ſequence, and ſerved only to continue and widen 
the unhappy ſchiſms and diviſions in the nation.” 
This reſolve was plainly levelled againſt the preſ- 
byterians. 

 Theie feuds, however, did not prevent the due 
diſpatch of the public ſupplies : one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds were voted for the ſupport 
of the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment; and 
ſeveral bills being ready for the royal aſſent, the 
duke of Ormond went to the houſe of lords with 
the ulual ſolemnity, on the ſixteenth of June, and 
paſſed them, after which the parliament was pro- 
rogued for one year; and his grace having viſited 
ſeveral of the fortified towns with able engineers, 
and given orders for ſuch repairs and additional 
works as were wanted, embarked for England, 
leaving the adminiſtration of the government of 
Ireland in the hands of fir Richard Cox, lord- 
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chancellor, and of the lord Cutts, commander in 
chief of her majeſty's forces in that kingdom, who 
vs appointed lords-Juſtices during his grace's ab- 
ence *, 

The Iriſh ſeſſion being thus finiſhed, the Scot- 
tiſh parliament met a few days after, viz. on the 
twenty-eighth of June. The miniſtry of that king- 
dom had by this time undergone a great change : 
the Engliſh miniſtry finding how much they had 
been cenſured upon account of the act of ſe- 
curity which they had connived at, reſolved to pur- 
ſue ſuch meaſures as might reinftate them in the 
favour of the public, and with that view ſet all 
therr powers to work to get the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion ſettled in Scotland, or to procure an union of 
the two kingdoms. The marquis of Tweddale 
and ſecretary Johnſon were now laid aſide, and the 
management of affairs again intruſted to the duke 
of Queenſberry, under the title of lord privy-ſeal; 
and the office of high-commiſſioner was conferred 
upon. the young duke of Argyll, who ſucceeded to 
his father's influence among the preſbyterians, with 
inſtructions to bring about the points propoſed by 
the Engliſh miniſtry, | 

At the opening of the ſeſſion the members were 
divided into three parties, namely, the Cavaliers 
or Jacobites, the Revolutioniſts, and the Squadrone 
Volante, or Flying Squadron: this latter conſiſted 


of diſcarded courtiers, who diſclaimed all connec- 


tion with the other two parties, and pretended to 
bold the balance between them. The marquis of 
Tweddale was at the ead of this faction, and had 
with him the earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Had- 
dington, and Marchmont. Biſhop Burnet tells 
us, that they were in great credit with the people 
of Scotland, on account of their pretending to act 
from dictates of conſcience only. Their number, 
he ſays, was between twenty and thirty T. The 
Cavaliers, or Antirevolutioniſts, were headed by 
duke Hamilton ; Queenſberry, Argyll, Annan- 
dale, and their friends, headed the Revolutioniſts, 
or zealous preſbyterians. 

Many members being abſent at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, the lord-commiſſioner adjourned the 
parliament to the third of July, when being met 
again, the queen's letter was read to the aſſembly, 
wherein her majeſty expreſſed herſelf to the follow- 
ing purport : That at their laſt meeting ſhe recom- 
mended to them, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, 
the ſettling of the ſucceſſion of that her ancient 
kingdom in the proteſtant line; and ſeveral things 
having ſince happened which ſhewed the great in- 
conveniency of that matter continuing in ſuſpence, 
ſhe could not but at preſent molt ſeriouſly renew the 
recommendation of that ſettlement, as being con- 
vinced of the growing neceſſity thereof, both for 
the preſervation of the proteſtant rel gion, and the 
peace and ſafety of all her dominions, and for de- 
feating the deſigns and attempts of all her enemies; 
and to prevent any objections to the ſaid ſettlement, 
chat could be ſuggeſted from the views or tears of 
future inconveniencies that might happen to that 
her kingdom from thence, ſhe ſhould be ready to 
give the royal aſſent to ſuch proviſions and reſtric- 
tions as ſhould be found neceſſary and reaſonable 
in ſuch a caſe; and therefore ſhe muſt ſtill leave 
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it upon them, as moſt neceſſary for all the ends 


already mentioned, that they go to the ſettlement 
of the ſucceſſion before all other buſineſs. 

« She was fully ſatisfied, ſhe ſaid, and doubted 
not but they were, that great benefits would ariſe 
to all her ſubjects, by an union of Scotland and 
England, and that nothing would contribute more 
to che compoſing of differences, and 3 
the heats that were unhappily raiſed and tomente 
by the enemies of both nations, than the promot- 
ing of every thing that tended to the procuring of 
the ſame ; therefore ſhe heartily recommended 
them to paſs an act for a commiſſion to ſet a trea- 
ty on foot berween the kingdoms, as the par- 
lament of England had done, for effectuating what 
was fo deſirable, and for ſuch other matters and 
things as might be judged proper for her honour, 
and the good and advantage of both kingdoms for 
ever, in which ſhe ſhould moſt heartily give her 
beſt aſſiſtance. The reſt being matter of form, I 
ſhall paſs it over. This letter was backed by a 
ſpeech of the duke of Argyll, the high-commil- 
fioner, and by another from the lord- chancellor. 

Many matters of conſiderable moment were 
taken into conſideration by this parliament, ſuch 
as the ſtate of the commerce and coin of the king- 
dom, the eſtabliſhing a paper-credit, by circulat- 
ing of bills, &c. but they all. came to nothing. 
The affair of nominating a ſucceſſor being taken 
into deliberation, duke Hamilton propoſed, that 
the parliament ſhould not proceed upon that mat- 
ter until the treaty with England ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed, and the limitations be ſettled: upon which 
it was put to the vote, Whether to go firſt upon 

the conſiderations of a treaty of union with Eng- 
land, or upon limitations? but it was carried for 
limitations. At length, however, the draught of an 
addreſs to her majeſty, ſetting forth the reaſons 
why the parliament could not proceed to an act for 
a treaty with England, was offered by Mr. Fletcher 
of Saltoun, and was to this effect: That the act 
lately paſſed in the parliament of England con- 
taining a propoſal for a treaty of union of the 
two kingdoms, is made in ſuch injurious terms 
to the honour and intereſt of the Scottiſh nation, 
that the parliament could by no means comply 
with it: but that out of the great ſenſe they had 
of the duty they owed to her majeſty, they declar- 
ed that they ſhould always be ready to comply 
with any ſuch propoſal from the parliament of 
England, whenever it ſhall be made in terms as 
are no ways diſhonourable or diſadvantageous to 
the nation or people of Scotland.” 

A very hot debate enſued hereupon ; but at 
length the parliament proceeded to the act for a 
treaty with England, when the duke of Hamilton, 
to the ſurprize of his whole party, moved that 
the nomination of the commiſſioners ſhould be left 
to the queen. This gave riſe to a ſtill more ve- 
hement altercation ; bur at length the queſtion 
being put, Whether the nomination ſhould be 
left to the queen, or the parliament ? the duke's 
motion was approved by a ſmall majority, and 
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an act for treating about the union was paſſed; 
but it was provided, that they ſhould not com- 
mence ſuch treaty until the clauſe in the Engliſh 
act, declaring the ſubjects of Scotland aliens, ſhould 
be reſcinded ; ſo that nothing was effeually to 
be done for uniting the two kingdoms till the Eng- 
liſh parliament ſat and made the repeal above- 
mentioned. On this occaſion the —— of Athol 
entered a rigorous proteſt, to which the greater 
part of the cavaliers, and all the guadron, adhered, 
comprehending twenty-four peers,  thirty-ſeven 
barons, and eighteen boroughs. On the twen- 
tieth of December the houſe was adjourned, after 
having granted a ſupply of fifty thouſand pounds. 
Not long after the adjournment, the earl of Marr, 
who during the whole ſeſſion had ſtuck faſt by the 
court, was declared ſecretary of ſtate, in the room 
of the marquis of Annandale, who was appointed 
preſident of the council“. 

It is now time to turn from the conſideration of 
civil affairs to the progreſs of the war in 1705 
The duke of Marlborough had long been revoly- 
ing a ſcheme for improving the victory he had 
gained at Blenheim and, after the moſt mature 
deliberation, no one appeared ſo rational as that 
of making an impreſſion on the frontiers of France. 
The Moſelle + was therefore pitched upon as the 
ſcene of action, and large magazines of all ſorts 
were formed at Triers. On the thirtieth of March 
the duke left England, and repaired to the Hague, 
where he ſoon perſuaded their High Mightineſſes 
to approve of his project, and even to contribute 
their troops towards its execution. This point 
ſettled, he departed for Maeſtricht in order to aſ- 
ſemble his army; in which he uſed ſuch diligence, 
that by the latter end of May the troops paſſed 
the Maeſe, and bent their march towards the Mo- 
ſelle, under the command of the duke's brother, 
general Churchill; while his grace ſet out for Ra- 
ſtadt, to viſit prince Lewis of Baden, where, after 
a long conſultation, they reſolved that a ſufficient 
number of German troops ſhould be lett for ſe- 
curing the limits of Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, 
under the command of general Thungen; and 
that prince Lewis ſhould advance with a large de- 
tachment towards the Saar, to act in concert with 
the duke of Marlborough in forming the ſiege of 
Saar-Louis (a fortreſs of Lorraine, ſituate on the 
Saar) the taking of which would have opened a gap 
into the very bowels of France. 

The duke with his troops paſſed the Saar in the 
beginning of June, and encamped at Eltr, in fight 
of marſhal Villars, who was encamped in that 
neighbourhood with a numerous army; but upon 
the approach of the allies, retreated to Coningſ- 
macheren. As the time was very precious, on ac- 
count of the great ſcarcity of forage, for want of 
which the Engliſh and Dutch army could not long 
ſubſiſt between the Moſelle and the Saar, he ſent 
frequent expreſſes to quicken the march of the 


[mperialiſts; but neither his remonſtrances, nor 


thoſe of the deputies of the States, had any effect, 
It is true, ſome few imperial troops were detached 
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from Lauter burg for the Moſelle; but they would 
march their own way, that is, ſo lowly, that in- 
ſtead of being on the banks of the Saar on the 
ninth or tenth of June at the fartheſt, they did 
not arrive till the twentieth, and there were nei- 
ther horſes nor artillery provided. Prince Lewis 
of Baden, who had promiſed to join the duke in 
perſon, came indeed as far as Creutznach ; bur 
then; under a pretence of being taken ill, he went 
to the baths at Swalbach, leaving the command of 
the imperial troops to the count de Frize. The 
prince was ſtrongly ſuſpected of treachery ; but it 
is more probable that che motives of his conduct 
proceeded from envy of the duke, whoſe military 
reputation had now eclipſed that of all the other 
commanders. 80 
While our general met with ſuch a mortifying 
diſappointment on the Moſelle, the French did not 
fail to avail themſelves of their ſuperiority in the 
Netherlands, where monſieur d' Auverquerque 
was in no condition to oppole their progreſs; they 
inveſted Huy, and carried on their attacks with 
ſuch vigour, that in leſs than fourteen days the 
garr:fon was obliged ro ſurrender themſelves pri. 
ſoners of war. Fluſhed with ſucceſs, and encourag- 
ed by the abſence of the duke of Marlborough, 
the elector of Bavaria and marſhal Villeroy under 
took the reduction of Liege, and actually began 

to raiſe batteries before the citadel. When this 
diſagreeable news reached the allied army, the 
deputies of the States repreſented to the duke of 
Marlborough, * that it was impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
them any longer where they then were ; that the 
Germans having, by their delays, rendered the be- 
fieging of Saar Louis impracticable, and defeated 
all the projects for a campaign on the Molelle, 
it was to no purpoſe to continue any longer in 
thoſe parts, when their forces might be better em 

ployed in the Netherlands for ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the enemy.” The duke was but too ſen- 
hble of the truth of this repreſentation, but being 
willing to remain till the Jait extremity, he did not 
decamp till the f-venteenth or June, by which time 
he found all his hopes vaniſhed ; he then marched 
for the Netherlands by the ſhorteſt way, and the 
imperial troops, the Pruſſians, and the Wirtem- 
bergers, moved towards the Upper Rhine. Mar- 
| ſhal Villars having now no enemy to dread, ſent 
a detachment to reinforce the elector of Bavaria, 
and another for the army of marſhal Marſin in Al- 
lace, and advanced with the reſt towards Triers, 
which the Palatine general abandaned in a moſt 
diſhonovrable manner to the enemy. After which, 
Villars marched to join monſieur Marſin, and both 
together drove the Imperialifts from the lines of 
Croon Weiſſenburg; and general T hungen could 
with difficulty maintain himſclf in the lines of Lau- 
terburg. 

In the mean while, the duke of Marlborough 
prolecuted his march with fo much exp edition, that 
he ſaved Liege; tor the enemy, upon the advice 
of his approach}, ſent back their artillery to Na- 
mur, ard retired in great precipitation to Tonge- 
ren. On the other hand, the duke puſhing his 
jucceſs, retook Huy, and ſoon made the enemy 
retire behind their lines, which the duke refolved 
to force. The French were poſted along their 
lines, with near one hundred battalions, and one 
hundred and forty-fix ſquadrons, The force of 
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the allies was nearly equal, they having ninety-five 
battalions, and one hundred and fifty- nine ſqua- 
drons. In order to divide the enemy, it was re- 
ſolved to make a falſe motion; and accordingly 
the army under monſieur d'Auverquerque decamp- 
ed from Vignamont on the ſeventeenth of July, 
in the morning, and marched towards Burdine on 
the other ſide the Mehaigne. Marlborough at the 
lame time made'a motion as if he intended to ſup- 
port Auverquerque in the attack of the lines about 
Meſſelin, which was the weakeſt part of them. 
This feint had the deſired ſucceſs; for the French 
ſent off large detachments to thoſe parts where 
they apprehended the greateſt danger; by which 
they left thoſe on which the duke had a real de- 
ſign in a very weak condition. The duke ſaw 
with pleaſure the enemy give ſo readily into the 
inare he had prepared for them, and the ſame night 
put his army in march, which was joined by that of 
M. «*Auverquerque, his army having repaſſed the 
Mehaigne; and both proceeded with all poſſible 
expedition to ſupport a detachment which was or- 
dered to attack the enemy's lines about Heyliſhem. 
The deſign was fo ſecret, and fo ſudden in the exe- 
cution, that the enemy knew nothing of it; and 
this being the ſtrongeſt part of their lines, was leſs 
ſuſpected than any other. 

The confederate troops paſſed the lines with 
very little oppoſition, but were afterwards attack- 
ed by twenty four ſquadrons of Bavarian horſe, 
and twenty battalions. This-occalioned a ſharp 
diſpute z but the horſe and dragoons of the right 
wing defeated them, and the enemy at length fair- 
ly betook themſclves to flight, leaving their ſtan- 
dards, colours, and cannon. behind them. All 
the troops behaved to admiration ; and amongſt 
the horſe the regiment of brigadier Cadogan diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, having had the honour to 
charge firſt : they defeated four ſquadrons of Ba- 
varian guards, drove them through two battalions 
of their own foot, and took four ſtandards. In 
this action the confederates took the marquis 
d' Alegre, and the count de Horne, lieutenant- ge- 
nerals, priſoners; with one major- general, two bri- 
gadier- generals, and ſcventy- four other officers. 
The army marched the ſame day before noon to 
Tirlemont, the French decamping in our ſight, 
and paſſed the Geete, breaking down their bridges 
with ſuch precipitation, that they left fourteen or 
fifteen hundred men on this ſide, who were taken 
priſoners, with the battalion of Montluc in Tirle- 
mont. There was little of moment performed the 
reſt of the campaign in the Netherlands, the 
Dutch deputies refuſing to concur with a propoſal 
made by the duke of Marlborough and monſieur 
Auverquerque, to pals the river Yſch and attack 
the French, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
ſtrong camp of Parck, extending their army in 
ſuch manner as to caver Brulicls and Louvain. 
The duke was not a little chagrined at this timid 
conduct in the deputies, and wrote an expoſtula- 
tory letter to the States-general on the ſubjsct, 
which being made public, occaſioned great uneali- 
nels among our own people at home, who forefaw 
that ſuch dilatory proceedings would infallibly ſpin 
out the war to a great length. | 

About the latter end of October the duke of 
Marlborough, in conſequence of an invitation from 
the new emperor Joſeph, {et out for Vienna, where 
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he was treated with great reſpect, and concerted 
with his imperial majeſty the operations of the en- 
ſuing campaign. After viſiting the courts of Ber- 
lin and Hanover he repaired to the Hague, where 
the States- general, in order to compentate for the 
diſguſt their deputies had given him by their over- 
caution, agreed to furniſh an additional number 
of ten thouſand men, as a reinforcement to the 
army of prince Eugene in Italy. After this his 
grace took his leave of their High Mightineſſes, 
and embarking for England, arrived at St. James's 
on the thirtieth of December “. 

With regard to the proceedings of the army on 
the Upper Rhine, the Imperialiſts did not take the 
ficld till Auguſt, when prince Lewis of Baden, now 
recovered from his indiſpoſition, arrived in the 
camp at Stolhoffen. Marſhal Villars had a little 
before paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg, which obli- 
ged general Thungen to do the like with the Im- 
perialiſts. Prince Lewis having taken a review of 
the army, reſolved to advance and attack Villars, 
but the latter thought proper to retreat ; and the 
French abandoned Haguenau, and ſome other 
places of no great importance. After which the 
Germans formed the blockade of Fort Lewis, and 
thus the campaign ended on that fide, without any 
confiderable action. 

In Italy prince Eugene made ſeveral attempts to 
Join the duke of Savoy this campaign, but was 
not able to effect it, through the vigilance and at- 
tention of the duke of Vendoſme. Ar length his 
royal highnels, underſtanding that the duke of Sa- 
voy was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, having 
now but a ſmall army ot twelve thouſand men, 
and no conſiderable territories left, and that even 
Turin, his capital city, was threatened with a 
ſiege, reſolved to make a bold puſh to get to his 
aſſiſtance. Accordingly, he tried to divide the 
French army, by ſending a ſtrong detachment to- 
wards the Adda: the ſcheme took. The duke of 
Vendoſme immediately marched with good part of 
his troops to watch the motions of this detach- 
ment, while prince Eugene in the mean time ad- 
vanced to attack the body commanded by the 
grand prior; but Vendoſme having notice of his 
deſign before he had marched to too great a diſ- 
tance, returned and joined his brother ; whereupon 
there happened a ſharp engagement near Caſſano, 
on the ſixteenth of Augult, in which great num- 
bers were killed and wounded on both ſides, and 
both ſides ſung Te Deum for the victory, The 
French boaſted they had gained their point in hin- 
dering the conjunction ot prince Eugene with the 
duke of Savoy; and prince Eugene thought he 
had great reaſon to be ſatisfied for having prevent- 
ed the ſiege of Turin this campaign; and having 
left the command of the army to count Raventlau, 
he returned to Vienna to ſollicit further reinforce- 
ments 5. 

Things in Portugal were but badly managed 
laſt year. This year the confederates under the carl 
of Galway had ſome ſucceſs, but not equal to what 
was expected. The Portugueze, with their allies 
the Engliſh and Dutch, marched to the frontiers 
of Spain; and meeting with no enemy in the field 
on that ſide (the vigorous defence of Gibraltar by 
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the prince of Heſlc, of which 1 have already taken 
notice, having obliged the French and Spaniards 
to draw moſt of their forces that way) they laid 
ſiege in the beginning of May to the town of Va- 
lencia d'Alcai:tara, in the province of Alentejo, 
which in a ſhort time they carried by ſtorm. The 
— of Albuquerque, another town of no great 
ſtrength, fearing the ſame fate, ſurrendered on the 
twenty- ſecond ot the fame month, on articles. Se- 
veral councils were afterwards held to ſettle the 
operations for the reſt of the campaign, when the 
earl of Galway and general Fagel propoſed laying 
ſiege to Bajadox; but that being a town better 
fortified than either of the former, and having a 
garriſon of nine or ten battalions to defend it, and 
the Portugueze moreover declaring they wanted 
the neceſſary requiſites for forming the ſiege, that 
deſign was laid aſide for the preſent, and about 
the latter end of June the army was ſent into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. 

In the mean time, however, the marquis das 
Minas, who commanded a ſeparate army of Por- 
tugueze in the province of Beyra, attacked the 
town of Salvaterra, in which was a garriſon of three 
hundred and ſixty men, who ſurrendered priſoners 
at diſcretion. The marquis afterwards plundered 
and burnt Sarca ; but receiving intelligence that a 
ſtrong body of French and Spaniards were in full 
march towards him, he thought proper to retire to 
Penamacos. As ſoon as the ſummer heats were 
pretty well abated, the earl of Galway again re- 
newed his inſtances to form the ſiege of Bajadox, 
which after much delay, and many frivolous ex- 
cuſes, on the part of the Portugueze (who from 
the beginning never appeared to act heartily in 
the cauſe of the allies) was agreed to, and abour 
the latter end of September the army marched to- 
wards that place, and opened the trenches on the 
fourth of October; and the ſiege was carried on 
with ſuch vigour, that the reduction of the town 
was looked upon as certain: but the enterprize 
miſcarried by an unforeſeen accident. The earl of 
Galway being one day in the trenches, buſied in 
giving the neceſſary orders, a cannon-ball carried 
away his right arm, and he was obliged to be moy- 
ed off the field; ſo that the conduct of the ſiege 
was left to general Fagel, who is ſaid not to 
have carried 1t on with that vigour which the Eng- 
liſh general had done, and by that means gave 
time to the marquis de Theſſe to throw a relief of 
one thouſand men into Bajadox; and then the con- 
federates abandoned the enterprize, and marched 
their troops into winter-quarters. The earl of Gal- 
way had the conſolation to receive letters from the 
queen his miſtreſs, and from the king of Portugal, 
condoling with him on his misfortune, and expreſ- 
ſing their entire ſatisfaction in his conduct previous 
to that unhappy accident 4. 

The diſappointment the arms of the allies ſuſ- 
tained in Portugal was, however, in ſome mea- 
ſure, made up by king Charles's ſucceſs in Cata- 
lonia, and the reduction of Barcelona by the cele- 
brated earl of Peterborough and ſir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel, who in the latter end of May ſailed for St. 
Helen's with the Engliſh fleet, having on board a 
body of five thouſand land-forces; and on the 
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red. The caſtle and citadcl, which is called Mont- 


twentieth day of June arrived in Lifbon harbour, 
where they were reinforced by fir John Leake 
from the Mediterranean, and the Dutch admirals 
Allemonde and Vanderduſſen. King Charles hav- 
ing received aſſurances that the inhabitants of Ca- 
talonia and Valencia were well affected to his inte- 
reſt, retoived to repair into thoſe quarters, and 
undertake ſome actions of importance. Accord- 
ingly, having ſent to the prince of Heſſe d Armſtadt 
to get the garriſon ot Gibraltar in readineſs to em- 
bark, he went on board the Engliſh admiral's ſhip, 
with the earl of Peterborough and other officers 
of diſtinction; and the flect tailed on the twenty- 
eighth day of July, the earl of Galway having 
ſupplied them with two regiments of Engliſh dra- 
goons, and in a few days arrived in the bay of 
Gibraltar, the ruins of which place preſented a me- 
lancholy, but uncontrovertible proof of the great 
courage, indultry, and indefatigable care, where- 
with che gallant prince of d'Armitadr, and the brave 
* officers and ſoldiers under him, had defended it 
againſt the united forces of France and Caſtile; a 
detence fo glorious and honourable, as hardly to 
be paralleled either in antient or modern hiſtory ! 
Here the prince of Hcfſe came on board, and with 
him the Engliſh guards and three old regiments ; 
in lieu of which two new-railed battalions were left 
in the garriſon. 

On the eleventh of Auguſt the fleet put into 
the bay of Altea“ to water, when the ear! of Pe- 
terborough publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, 
„ That he was not come to take poſſcſſion of any 
place in the name of her Britaanic majclty or of 
the States-general, but to maintain the juſt right 
of the houle of Auſtria to the Spaniſh crown ; to 
defend the good and loyal ſubjects of that monar- 
chy; and to free them from the inſupportable yoke 
of foreign maſters +.” Encouraged by this decla- 
ration, the inhabitants flocked from all quarters, 
acknowleging Charles III. as their lawful ſove- 
reign, and ſeized the town of Denia, not far from 
Altea, for his ſervice, whither his Catholic majeſty 
immediately ſent a garriſon of four hundred Por- 
tugueze, under the command of gencral Ramos. 
The fleet then ſailed from Altea bay about the 
middle of Auguſt, and arrived in the bay of Bar- 
celona on the twenty-lecond of the ſame month, 
about nine o'clock in the morning. 

This city, the capital of Catalonia, is one of 
the moſt antient in Spain, having been a colony 
of the Carthaginians, built by them to ſtop the 
impetuous torrent of the Romans who caine trom 
Italy, and after they had ſubjected Gallia Nar- 


bonenſis, were endeavouring to make themſclves 


maſters of Spain. It is ſituated in a plain near the 
ſea, having a mole within, which only gallies and 
ſmall ſhips can enter. The entrance into it has 


a platform with ſome guns mounted for its de- 


fence, and a light-houſe, being a tower built in 
the form of a pyramid, with a lanthorn at the 
top. It is fortified round with ten bulwarks and 
ſome old towers. Its ditch in ſome parts 1s not 


very deep, and the covered way is not quite finiſh- 
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juic, is built upon a hill on the weſt fide. It 


commands the city, without being commanded it- 


ſelf by any ground thereabouts. The country 
along that coaſt is level, very fruitful, and well 
cultivated, being watered by many rivers and 
rills, which run down from the neighbouring 
mountains; for at about a league's diſtance from 
the ſea the land begins to riſe, and ſhapes itſelf 
into ſeveral hills and mountains, one above an- 
other, in the form of a theatre, all full cf villages 
and towns, vineyards and country feats, which 
make a very agreeable proſpect all along the ſca- 
coaſt for a great way together, 

As ſoon as the fleet had anchored, the enemy 
began to fire from the mole and a battery near the 
lea, upon ſome of the tranſport ſhips wt:ich ſtood 
in for the ſhore ; but this firing bad bu: very little 
effect, and the traniports all anchored in ſuch a 
manner as they found moſt commod:ous for the 
landing of the forces aboard them. The wind 
however blew ſo hard, and made ſo great a ſea, 
that notwithſtanding all the diligence that could be 
uſed, it was impoſlible for them to get on ſhore that 
day. The day following, however, the wind and fea 
being down, the debarkation of the troops began, 
about three quarters of a league frum he city, 
near a river called Baſſoz, which lies on the caſt 
fide, between the town and a place called Bada- 
lona. By the twenty-eighth the landing was 
completed, and the troops poſſeſſed of a ſtrong 
camp, being extremely well received by the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, who were 
ſtrongly attached to che houte of Auſtria. 

Upon the arrival of the fleer, Don Franciſco 
de Velaſco, viceroy of Catalonia, gave orders for 
burning all the ſtraw and forage in the country 
and villages tor a league round Barcelona : but 
notwithſtanding all his precaution, there rem ned 
enough for all the horſe the fleet had brought. 
The prince of Heſſe having been diſpatched with 
two frigates to enquire into the poitur- ot affairs 
on the coaſt, and of the ſtrength of the city, his 
highneſs put into Mataro, four leagues diſtant from 
Barcelona, where having informed himſelf of what 
he judged neceſſary, and adviſed the people there- 
abouts, who had declared for king Charles, to 
come down, he returned to the fleet, with infor- 
mation that the inhabitants of Barcelona were warm- 
ly in the intereſt of his Catholic majeſty ; but that 
they were overawed by a garriſon of five thoutand 
men, commanded by Velaſco, the duke of Popoli, 


and other officers who had etpouſed the cauſe of 


Philtp. 
On the twenty-ſeventh a council of war was held 
on board the admiral, and his Catholic majeſty re- 


ſolved to go on ſhore the day following, to en- 


courage the expedition by his preſence. Accord- 
ingly his majeſty landed on the twenty-eighth, 
amidſt the acclamations of an infinite multitude 
from Vich, and other parts of the adjacent coun- 
try, who, with repeated cries of Long live the 
King!“ came to the water-ſide, threw them- 
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Altea is a ſmall ſea-port town of Spain, in the kingdom 


of Valencia, ſitua ei on the Mediterranean, and abounds in 
wine, flax, fiik, and honey. Here the confederate fleet, dur- 
ing the firſt part of the war with Spain, in the reign of queen 
Anne, had frequent ſupplies of freſh water and proviſions till 


4 


the fatal battle of Almanza in 1707. It is ſituated forty-five 
miles ſouth of the city of Valencia. 

+ Dr. Friend's Account of the Earl of Peterborough's Con- 
duct in Spain. | 
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ſelves at his majeſty's feet, and kifled his hand, 
with a thouſand demonſtrations of joy; infomuch 
that Charles found it a difficult matter to diſen- 
gage himſelf from their boiſterous loyalty; but 
having at length mounted on horſeback, he rode 
to the camp, where the forces were all drawn up 
in a line to receive him; and when his majeſty ar- 
rived at his quarters, he was ſaluted with a treble 
diſcharge of cannon and {mall arms. 

Some days after his Catholic majeſty had land- 
ed, an exprels arrived from England, directing 
the earl of Peterborough, the general, to proceed 
to Italy, and endeavour to join the duke of Savoy 
with his troops, or to make an attempt upon 
Naples and Sicily, as ſhould be found moſt ad- 
viſeable, in order to drive the French out of 
Italy, and ſer his royal highneſs at liberty to em- 

loy his forces another way. Thele orders gave 
inexpreſſible uneafineſs to king Charles: he preſ- 
ſed lord Peterborough in the moſt earneſt manner 
not to abandon him, when there appeared ſuch a 
proſpect of ſucceſs in carrying on the war in Spain; 
adding at the ſame time wita great warmth, that 
if his lordſhip (who ſeemed diſpoſed to comply 
with the orders he had received) ſhould perſiſt in 
his retolutioa to go away, his majeſty, finding that 
his crown and good ſubjects were to be thus ſacri. 
iced, was reſolved to ſtay with them, and ſhare the 
event of his good or evil fortune. Upon this ſe- 
veral councils of war were called, wherein it was 
deliberated, whether or not to proceed to the ſiege 
of Barcelona. The opinions oi the members were 
various : lord Peterborough did indeed twice give 
his vote for the undertaking ; but from the mi- 
nutes of thoſe councils it appeared to be only out 
of the extreme incl:nation he had to comply with 
the king of Spain's deſires, and not out of any 
confidence he had of ſucceeding. At length the 
prince of Heſſe propoſed to the carl the icheme of 
ſurpriſing the fort of Montjuic, and detired that his 
lordſhip would give him only one thouſand men 
for that purpole, offering himſelt to conduct and 
command them. The earl having taken a view 


of that fort, and of the town on that ſide; and 


having maturely weighed his highnels's realons, 
and conſidered the manner in which he intended 


to proceed in the attack; not only concurred with | 


the prince and readily granted him the one thou- 
ſand men he deſired, but likewiſe reſolved to 
ſupport his highneſs with one thouſand more, and 
ſome dragoons “. 

Accordingly a detachment of two thouſand men, 
ſupported by the dragoons, and furniſhed with 
ſcaling-ladders, and all other materials for a ſud- 
den aſſault, began their march the fourteenth of 
September, at fix in the evening, led by the brave 
prince of Heſſe; but being obliged to go a conſi- 
derable way about, and the roads they had to pals 
through being very bad, they did not arrive at the 
foot ot the hill on which fort Montjuic is ſituated, 
till day had began to break ; whereupon the alarm 
was given to thoſe in the caſtle and town, who re- 
ceived our troops with a general diſcharge of their 
artillery and ſmall arms: notwithſtanding which 
the prince preſſed forward, and the troops en- 
tered the covered way and ditch ſword in 
hand, ſome of them getting upon the out-works 
that were unfiniſhed, and, maugre the continual 
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fire of the enemy, poſſeſſed themſelves of the baſs 
tion of a new fortiſication, beat the Spaniards out 
of it, and obliged them to retire into the caſtle: 
but the prince of Heſſe expoling his perſon too 
much, in order to make himicli maſter of a poſt 
that would cut off the communication between the 
town and the tort, was untortunately ſhot through 
the thigh with a muſket-ball that tore an artery, 
by which he loſt a great quantity of blood; and 
atter marching about fifty paces, animating the 
men, as if he had known nothing of his being 
wounded, he fell down through weakneſs, and was 
carried to a little houſe that itood near the place; 
but before the ſurgeons, who were immediately 
called, could come to look at his wound, he ex- 
pired, to the inexpreſſible grief of every one who 
bad a true ſenſe of his great anlitary abilities. The 
ſoldiers, who had a kind of enthuſiaſtical confidence 
in the prince, were {truck with an inſurmountable 
damp upon the news of his untimely fall. Theit 
d-ſpondency was (till farther encreaſed upon ſee- 
ing the marquis of Riſburg march out of Barcelo- 
na, at the head of a large body of troops, to ſuc- 
cour the line of communication, and reinforce the 
citadel, All was now upon the point of falling 
into confuſion on our fide, when lord Peterborough, 
hearing of the prince's death, advanced, and took 
upon nim the command (for hitherto he had only 
lerved as a voluntcer in this enterprize) and by 
his preſence re-animated the drooping ſpirits of the 
ſoldiers, and perſuaded them to maintain their 
ground; and being reintorced with freſh bodies 
of troops, the earl attacked the fort, tho' with no 
great proſpect of ſucceſs; the governor, a Nea- 
politan gentleman, named Don Carlos Caracholi, 
continuing to defend it very reſolutely, till the ſe- 
venteenth of September, when a bomb from one 
of our batteries falling into the magazine of pow- 
der, blew it up, by which the governor and ſome 
ot the beſt officers, and a number of men, were 
killed. This ſtruck the reft with ſuch conſter- 
nation, that they were unable to make any farther 
reſiſtance. The earl of Peterborough advancing 
to ſtorm the place, through a breach made in part 
of the wall and gate by the exploſion, they ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. 

This poſt.of Montjuic was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, for it commanded the city, being upon an 


eminence; and beſides, the fortifications of the 


town on that ſide were weakeſt. This induced the 
earl to make immediate diſpoſitions for bombard- 
ing Barcelona; the trenches were accordingly open- 


ed before it on the 19th of September, and the 


barteries erected, with the help of the Miquelets or 


militia of Catalonia and our own ſeamen; and the fleet 


from the road thundered with ſuch fury upon the 
town, and did ſuch terrible execution, that in a 
few days the governor, deſpairing of relief, thought 
fit to capitulate, and ſurrendered on the fourth of 
October. The next day the earl of Peterborough 
ordered a detachment of the army to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of one of the gates. The ſame day Gironne 
declared for king Charles, as did all the reſt of 
Catalonia, except Roſes “. 

The king of Spain having made his entry into 
Barcelona, and received the oath of fidelity from 
his ſubjects, a council of war was aſſembled a few 
days atterwards, wherein it was reſolved that fir 
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Cloudefley Shovel ſhould proceed for England with 


the beſt part of the fleet: that fir John Leake, 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, ſhould be left in the Me- 
diterranean : that ſix ſhips ſhould remain with the 
earl of Peterborough; two more be ſtationed at 
Gibraltar; and a third and fourth-rate be employ- 
ed, at the requeſt of his Portugueze majeſty, in 
cruizing for the homeward-bound Brazil fleet. In 
purſuance of thoſe reſolutions, ſir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
with 19 ſhips of the line, and part of the Dutch 
fleet, failed through the Streights, and arrived at 
Spithead on the ſixteenth of November *. 
The garriſon of Barcelona, all but one thouſand 
men, who, with Velaſco the late governor, were 
conveyed to Malaga, inliſted in the ſervice of 
Charles, who formed from among them a body of 
guards, and fix other regiments were raiſed by 
the ſtates of Catalonia. The Conde di Cifuentes, 
at the head of the Miquelets and Catalonians who 
were in the incereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, ſccur- 
ed Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San Mattheo, and 
other places. At the ſame time Don Kaphael Nebat, a 
Catalonian general, who had already thre? brothers 
in the ſervice of Charles, deſerted Philip, with his 
whole regiment of five hundred horſe ; and joining 
general Ramos at Denia, they made themſclves 
maſters of Xabia, Oliva, Gandia, and Alſira, in 
Valencia. Encouraged by ſuch great ſucceſſes, 
they advanced to the capital of that kingdom, 
which bears the ſame name ꝗ: this they took by the 
afiiſtance of the inhabitants, and in it the marquis 
de Villa Garcia, the viceroy, and the archbiſhop ; 
and thereupon the whole kingdom of Valencia, 
except Alicant and Perſinſola, revolted to king 
Charles, who appointed the conde di Cifuentes his 
viceroy of that province; and had the Portugueze 
made any diverſion, as they promiſed, or but per- 
mitted their allies, the Englifh and Dutch, to have 
advanced to the Spaniſh frontiers at this time, it is 
not improbable but all Spain had ſubmitted to 
Charles; but their unaccountable dilatorineſs, not 
to give it a worſe term, furniſhed the enemy with 
an opportunity to ſend a body of fix thouſand men 
into the kingdom of Valencia, under the command 
-of the conde de las Torres, who forthwith inveſted 
San Mattheo, guarded by colonel Jones, at the head 
of five hundred Miquelets only. This being a 
place of great importance on account of its ſitua- 
tion, the earl of Peterborough marched thither 
-with one thouſand infantry and two hundred dra- 
goons, and by means of feigned intelligence art- 
fully conveyed to the conde, induced that general 
to abandon the ſiege with precipitation, in the ap- 
prehenſion of being ſuddenly attacked by a conſi- 
derable army. The earl having ſo effectually at- 
chieved this important enterprize, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Nules and Molviedro (the ancient Saguntum), 
and then having nothing to interrupt his progreſs, 
he marched to Valencia, where he was received 
by the inhabitants in general as their guardian an- 
geland deliverer. Indeed the generous behaviour of 
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the earl to the natives, his care to protect them, and 
the ſtrict diſcipline he kept among his troops had 
ſo conciliated the minds of the Spaniards to the Eng- 
liſn, that the diſorders at Port St. Mary's were en- 
tirely forgot, and they appeared ready to join the 
allies, and run all hazards with them, to drive the 
French and their adherents out of the kingdom. 
Our affairs at ſea were more proſperous this year 
than they had been formerly. Beſides the great 
things done in the Mediterranean in the beginning 
of the ſeaſon by admiral Leake, who defezted mon- 


ſieur de Pointis' ſquadron, and thereby relieved 


Gibraltar; Sir George Byng, ſent with a ſmall 
ſquadron into the Soundings, took a French ſhip 
of forty guns, together with twelve privateers, and 
leven rich Weſt India ſhips. Our other cruizers 
allo picked up ſo many of the French privateers, 
that we had ſome thouſands of their ſeamen in our 
priſons; and ſuch a good look-out was kept off 
Breſt, that the French fleet did not think fit to 
venture forth. By this means our navigation was 
rendered much more ſafe, and our trade conſe- 
quently more proſperous ; but as it would be un- 
pardonable in an hiſtorian who makes claim to im- 
partiality not to mention our loſſes as well as our 
lucceſſes, I muſt not paſs by unnoticed a misfor- 
tune that attended the Engliſh arms by ſea in the 
courſe of this year, I mean the capture of the Bal- 
tic fleet homeward-bound, with their convoy of 
three ſhips of war, which were taken by the Dun- 
kirk ſquadron, commanded by the count de St. Paul, 
though he himſelf was killed in the engagement. 
The endeavours uſed by the Engliſh and Dutch 
envoys at the court of Vienna, to accommodate 
matters between the emperor and his rebellious 
ſubjects in Hungary, having had no effect, that 
kingdom continued to be a ſcene of confuſion and 
plunder. | 
Poland was in no better condition. Charles XIE. 
of Sweden, who ſtill maintained his army by con- 
tributions in that country, had preſented to the diet 
at Warſaw young Staniſlaus Leczinſki, palatine of 
Poſnania, as a perſon proper to be their king: the 
intimation of a conqueror has the force of a law. 
The diet, unable to reſiſt, acquieſced in his pro- 
poſal. Staniſlaus was elected and proclaimed king, 
and recognized by Charles; while Auguſtus, un- 
able to maintain his footing in Poland, retreated 
into his Saxon dominions, which he impoveriſned 
in order to raiſe a great army to return into Poland. 
The pope eſpouſed the cauſe of Auguſtus, and cit- 
ed the cardinal- primate to appear at Rome, to 
give an account of the ſhare he had in the Poliſh 
troubles. The old cardinal however refuſed to 
to Rome: he owned Staniſlaus, but died before 
his coronation ; and that ceremony was performed 
by the biſhop of Cujavia, in the preſence of Charles, 
on the fourth of October, 1705, in the city of 
Warſaw, notwithſtanding the uſual cuſtom of the 
Poles crowning their kings at Cracow, 
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* Burchet. Livesof Admirals. Oldmixon, &c. 

t Valencia is the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
on the river Turio. It ſtands in a very fruitful country, a- 
* bounding with corn, wine, oil, fruits, &c. The inhabitants 
amount to fifteen thouſand families. It is the ſee of an arch- 
_ biſhop, and has an univerſity. The city is abuadantly ſup- 
pace with water, not w7 from the river which runs along it, 

ut by an incredible number of deep wells, dug almolt in every 


houſe. Trade and manufactures flouriſh here,; the principal of 

the latter is that of filk, which the women and children ſpin be- 

fore their houſes. They export large quantities of wine, oil, 

and fruit ; and the inhabitants have an eaſy and agreeable con- 

verſation, without any of that ſtiffneſs obſervable in the reſt of 

_ It lies one hundred and eighty miles ſouth-eaſt of Ma- 
rid, | 
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While Charles was thus intent upon the ruin of 
Auguſtus, he neglected the preſervation of his 
own dominions. Peter, czar of Muſcovy, was 
every day becoming more formidable. Though 
he had given but little aſſiſtance to Auguſtus in 
Poland, he had nevertheleſs made powerful diver- 
ſions elſewhere. He now began to grow not on- 
ly a good loldier himſelf, but likewiſe inſtructed 
his ſoldiery in the art of war: diſcipline was eſta- 
bliſhed among his troops, and he underſtood the 
grrat ſecret ot ſubſiſting his armies. He had be- 
tides formed a reſpectable navy, capable of making 
head againſt the Swedes in the Baltic. Strengthen- 
ed by theſe advantages, and by the abſence of the 
king of Sweden, he took Narva by aſſault, rava- 
ged- all Livonia, and made incurſions even 1nto 
Sweden ||. ; 

Peter, however, aſpired to a nobler character 
than that of a deſtroyer of towns: he employed 
himſelf in laying the foundation of a great city in 
the midſt of his military toils : this was the city 
of Peterſburgh, which he afterwards made the 
place of his reſidence, and the center of his king- 
dom's trade. It is ſituated: between Finland and 
Ingria, in a marſhy iſland, round which the river 
Neva throws ſeveral branches before it falls into 
the Gulph of Finland. He himſelf drew the plan 
of the city, the fortreſs, and the harbour, with the 
quays which embelliſh it, and the forts that defend 
its entrance. This deſert and uncultivated iſland, 
which, during the ſhort ſummer in theſe climates, 
was only a heap of mud, and in- winter a frozen 
pool, into which there was no entry by land but 
through pathleſs foreſts and deep moraſſes, and 
which bad hitherto been the haunt of wolves and 
bears, was, by an amazing perſeverance, made 
habitable, amidſt the obſtacles which nature, the 
genius of the people, and an unſucceſsful war, 
conſpired to raiſe againſt it. Peterſburgh was be- 
come a reputable city in 1705, and its harbour 
was filled with ſhips. The emperor, by a proper 
diſtribution of favours, drew many foreigners thi- 
ther, beſtowing lands upon ſome, houſes upon 
others, and encouraging all the artiſts that came, 
to civilize this barbarous climate. Above all, he 
rendered it proof againſt the utmoſt efforts of his 
enemies. The Swediſh generals, who frequently 
beat his troops in every other quarter, were never 
able to hurt his infant colony. It enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquillity in the midſt of the war with 
which it was ſurrounded \. 

E ſhall now return to England, where the Whigs 
carried all before them, and got poſſeſſion of all 
places and preferments. On the 13th of October 
the ſeals were taken from fir Nathan Wright, and 
William Cowper, eſq. a great patron of the diſſen - 
ters, was made lord keeper in his room, and was 
ſoon after made lord-chancellor. It muſt be ac- 
knowleged, that lord Cowper was ſo eminent for his 
abilities and integrity, that he brought a new cre- 
dit to the Whig party in the nation. The earl of 
Abingdon was about the ſame time removed from 
his place of conſtable of the Tower and lord-lieu- 
renant of Oxfordſhire. Some other changes of 
leſs note were alſo made, all of them having the 
ſame tendency. 
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On the twenty fifth of October the new parlia- 
ment met, when a violent conteſt aroſe about the 
choice of another ſpeaker. The candidates were 
Mr. Bromley and Mr. Smith; the former ſupport- 
ed by the Tories, the latter by the Whigs, who 
carried their point by a majority of forty voices; 
upon which Mr. Smith was preſented to, and ap- 
proved by her majeſty on the twenty-leventh, 
when ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
ſhe repreſented the neceſſity of acting vigorouſly 
againſt France, as the common enemy to the liber- 
ties of Europe. She recommended the fortitude 
of the duke of Savoy, which, ſhe ſaid, was with- 
out example, and merited all thelr endeavours to 
encourage him to perſevere in the ſame conduct. 
She acquainted them, that ſhe had an intention to 
expedite commiſſions for treating of an union with 
Scotland : ſhe earneſtly recommended unanimity 
and brotherly affection among her people: ſhe ob- 
ſerved, that ſome perſons had endeavoured to fo- 
ment animoſities, and even ſuggeſted in print that 
the eſtabliſhed church was in danger. Such peo- 
ple, ſhe faid, were enemies to her and to the king- 
dom, and meant only to cover deſigns which they 
durſt not publicly avow, by endeavouring to diſ- 
tract the nation with unmeaſurable and groundleſs 
diſtruſts and jealouſies. She declared, ſhe would 
always affectionately ſupport and countenance the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; that 
ſhe would inviolably maintain the toleration; that 
ſhe would promote religion and virtue, encourage - 
trade, and every thing elſe that might make them 
a happy and a flouriſhing people; And they who 
ſhall concur zealouſly with me (concluded ſhe) in 
carrying on theſe good deſigns, ſhall be ſure of 
my kindneſs and favour.” 

This ſpeech, which was a very long one, and 
ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the new lord-keeper, 
was extremely pleaſing to the majority of the par- 
hament, and both houtes preſented addreſſes fraught 
with the warmeſt expreſſions of duty and affection 
and the commons in particular preſented a ſecond 
on the thirteenth of November, in which they re- 
turn her thanks for her great care and endeavours 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown in the 
houſe of Hanover, and promoting the union of 
the two kingdoms, aſſuring her no endeavours 
ſhould be wanting on their part to aſſiſt her in per- 
fecting ſo ſalutary a work. They at the ſame time 
requeſt that her majeſty will be pleaſed to direct 
that the whole of the proceedings of the late ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament in Scotland, relating to the 
union and the ſucceſſion, might be laid before the 
houſe. The lords had made the like requeſt the 
day before: the queen anſwered both houſes, that 
ſhe would comply with what they deſired J. 

The lower houſe having diſcuſſed and decided 
ſome controverted elections (which is the firſt buſi- 
nels the commons generally enter upon) proceeded 
to examine the eſtimate for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, and readily voted the neceſſary ſup- 

lies. | | 
: The moſt important debates in this ſeſſion be- 
an in the houle of lords, her majeſty being pre- 
lent at all of them. On the fifteenth of Novem- 


| ber, while that houſe was upon the ſtate of the 


Volt. Life of Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
Great, 
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$ Voltaire's Hiſtory of the Ruſſian Empire, under Peter the 
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nation, the lord Haverſham, an active man among 
the Tories, made a long ſpeech, in which he re- 
flected with great freedom on the conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough, both on the Moſelle and in 
Brabant; as alſo on the behaviour of the Dutch, 
who prevented the duke's engaging the French 
after he had forced their lines. Having occaſion to 
ſpeak of the decayof our trade, he ſaid, There was 
a word we were very fond of, which we called the 
Balance of Power: but the Dutch, who were a 
very wiſe people, had a double view, and took 
as much care of the balance of trade as they did of 
the balance of power, and were as much afraid of 
our power by ſea as the power of France by land.“ 
Trade, he obſerved, begets wealth, and wealth 
begers power; and he thought it was very hard 
for England, that while the Dutch lived at peace 
under the protection of our arms, we, if we would 
have any part of trade with them, muſt have 
it under the protection of French paſſes : that the 
Dutch indeed complained they were very poor, 
but he did not fee how they had been any thing 
out of pocket fince the war; for they had more 
by remittances from England than all the money 
that went out of their country to Portugal, Savoy, 
and the German princes F.” 
But the principal deſign of this ſpeech appears 
ro be the inviting over the princeſs Sophia; and 
therefore he concluded with a motion, I hat an ad- 
dreſs might be preſented to her majeſty, to invite 
over the preſumptive heir of the crown to reſide 
here. This motion was ftrongly ſupported by the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Rocheſter, Not- 
ringham, and Aylefbury, who urged, that there 
was no method could be more effectual for ſecur- 
ing the ſucceſſion than that of the ſucceſſor being 
upon the ſpot, ready to aſſume and maintain his 
right againft any pretender wharfoever, as it ap- 
peared, from the whole courſe of the Engliſh hiſ- 
cory, that when the throne became vacant, the 
firſt comer had always fucceeded in his pretenſtons. 
This propoſal, however, was warmly oppoſed by 
the Whigs, who knew it was ſo diſagreeable to 


the queen, that ſhe would never give her conſent. 


In fine, the queſtion being put, Whether to ap- 


prove of the motion? it was carried in the nega- 


tive by a great majority : however, the lords 
thought fir, on the motion of lord Wharton, to 
bring in a bill for the further ſecurity of the Ha- 
nover ſucerſſion, and rhe peace of the kingdom, 
in caſe of her majeſty's decrafe. This bill provid- 
ed that a regency ſhould be appointed, to be com- 
poſed of the ſeven perſons who ſhould poſſeſs for 
the time being the offices of archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, lord- chancellor or tord-keeper, lord- treaſurer, 
ord- preſident, lord privy-feal, lord high-admiral, 
and lord chief. juſtice of rhe Queen's-Bench : that 
their buſineſs could be to proclaim the next ſuc- 
eeſſor through the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land, and join with a certain number of perſons 
named as regents by the ſucceſſor, in three liſts to 
be ſealed up and depoſited with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the lord-keeper, and miniſter reſiden- 
tiary of Hanover: that theſe joint regents ſhould 
conduct the adminiſtration, till the ſucceſſor ſhould 
arrive or fend further orders: and that che laſt par- 
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liament, even though diſſolved, ſhould re-aſſemble, 
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and continue fitting for ſix months 
of her majeſty. 

The bil met with a warm oppoſition from the 
Tories in the lower houte, and teveral of the up- 
per houſe entered their proteſts againſt it: nor 


after the death 


houſe of commons who endeavoured to obſtruct 
it, from a perſuaſion that the princeſs Sophia was 


* 


F 
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in order, if poſſible, to carry their point of-bring- 


- 


— 
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: 
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lars that would be ſufficient to fix a ſtain upon his 


her majeſty, importing, that being juſtly alarmed 


Ties of France, in order to raite jealouſies and miſ- 


the bill paſſed by their mutual affent, under the 


| were there wanting ſome of the Whig party in the 
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really deſirous to reſide in England. Great excep- 
tions were taken to that clauſe in the bill, enacting 
that the Jaſt parliament ſhould be reaſſembled. 
The Tories obſerved hereupon that this was a plain 
contradiction to part of the act by which the ſu-- 
ceſſion was originally ſettled; for, among other li- 
mitations, the parliament had provided, that when 
the crown ſhould devolve to the houſe of Hanover, 
no one who had either place or penſion ſhould be 
capable of ſit: ing in the houfe of commons. After 
long and puzzling debates, it was at laſt agreed 
that a certain number of offices thould be parti - 
cularly ſpecified as non- admiſſible into the houſe of 
commons on any condition. This ſelf-· denying 
clauſe, and ſome other amendments, produced 
conferences between the two houſes, and at length 


ene 


title of an Act of Regency; but it was not till the 
igth of February; fo induſtrious had the Tory 
party been in throwing obſtructions in the way, 


ing over the next ſucceſſor. The principal mana- 
gers for the Tories on this occaſion were -Mr. 
Bromley and fir Thomas Hanmer. While this 
matter was in debate, the queen gave the royal 
aſſent to an act for exhibiting a bill ro naturalize 
the princeſs Sophia and the iſſue of her body 1. 

T he Tories tried their ſtrength in another point, 
m which however they found themſelves equally 
diſappointed. The duke of Marlborough had in- 
curred the hatred: of that party by deſerting them 
(who had certainly been the inſtruments of his firſt 
promotion) and joining with the Whigs : they re- 
folved therefore to ſet on foot a ſtrict enquiry into 
his conduct, in hopes of diſcovering ſome particu- 


character, and effect his ruin. With this view a 
motion was made in the upper houſe | by the lord 
Haverſham, That the miſcarriages of the laſt cam- 
aign ſhould be enquired into, and that an addreſs 
old immediately be preſented to her majeſty, 
requeſting her to acquaint the houſe with whatever 
ſhe knew concerning thoſe tranſactions 8. Fired 
with indignation at this concealed attack upon theit 
darling general, the Whigs muſtered all their force, 
and the motion was rejected by a great majority. 
And now more effectually to triumph over their ad- 
verſaries, the two houſes preſented an addreſs to 


by the many artifices lately employed by the emiſſa- 


underſtandings between the allies, they moſt ear- 
neſtly beſought her majeſty to uſe all poſſible en- 
deavours ro preſerve a good correſpondence among 
the confederates, and in a particular manner to 
maintaih and cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the 


States-gencral. However, as if confcious of the 


a 
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great deficiencies of che allies in furniſhing their 
reſpective quotas, and 2 concurring with 
us in the operations of the war; they at the ſame 
time deſited, that as her majeſty had ſer them a 
noble example, ſhe would ule all proper means to 
excite the whole confederacy to make early and ef- 
fectual preparations, and to exert their utmoſt ef- 
forts in the proſecution of the war. The com- 
mons in the mean while proceeded with great una- 
nimity in providing proper funds for the lupphes; 
and the queſtion being propoſed, Whether it ſhould 
bz referred to the committee of ways and means 
to conſider, that in the clauſe for adding ten thou- 
ſand men to act in conjunction with the troops 
of the States-general, it ſhould be provided, That 
the Dutch be obliged to leave off trading with 
France? it was carricd in the negative by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and eighty-tour againſt one 
hundred and ſeventeen. I have alrcady animad- 
verted upon the ſtrange partiality ſhewn in favour 
of the Dutch. by the Whig party. 

The Scottiſh parliament having declared that 
they would enter into no treaty of union with Eng- 
land, till the act by which they were declared aliens 
ſhould be finally reſcinded; in order to remove 
this obſtruction, the two houſes now concurred in 
repealing that act, as well as the taking off che ſe- 
veral prohibitions and reſtrictions which had been 
laid upon the trade between the two nations. 

On the tweaty-fifth of November captain Nor- 
ris, in the Britannia, with the lord Shannon and 
brigadier Stanhope, arrived at St. James's, with 
nes of the ſucceſs of the allies in Catalonia. The 
queen hereupon went to the houſe of peers on the 
twenty ſeventh, and in a ſpeech communicated to 
the lords and commons theſe good tidings; with 
which the commons were ſo pleaſed, that they 
forthwith granted two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds * tor her majeſty's proportion in the ex- 
pence of proſecuting the advantages already gain- 
ed by king Charles III. for the recovery ot the 
monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria *”. 

On the firſt of September this year a pamphlet 
called, The Memorial of the Church of England, 
had been preſented at the Old Bailey, and ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. It was a 
Tory production, and the deſign of it was to ſhew 
that the Whig miniſtry were contriving the deſtruc- 
tion of the church of England, and countenanced 
its greateſt enemies. This pamphlet had been much 


read; and being wrote in a ſtyle well adapted to 


caprivate the minds of the people, it had raiſed a 
oreat clamour that the church was expoſed ro the 
moſt imminent danger: it was therefore reſolved 
by the miniſtry that an enquiry ſhould be made 
into the real foundation of this uneaſineſs; and ac- 
cordingly the lord Halifax moved that a day might 
be appointed to enquire into “ the danger of the 
church.” Upon this the ſixth of December was 
appointed for that purpoſe: and on that day the 
quren repaired to the houſe of peers, in order to 
hear che reaſonings on this important ſubject. 

The debate was opened by the earl of Rocheſ- 
ter , who, among other things, urged, That there 
was ** to be apprehended to the eſtabliſhed 
church, from theſe three cauſes: Firſt, the act of 


ſecuriy in Scotland: Secondly, the heir of the 
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houſe of Hanover not being ſeat for over: Third- 
ly, the not paſſing the bill to prevent occaſional 


conformity. Upon the firſt, he ſaid, the preſby- 


terian church in Scotland was fully eſtabliſhed, 
without a toleration : that to arm that people was 
to give them a power to invade England, where 
they had a powerful party, who never wanted the 
will to deſtroy the 18 that he thought the 


heir to the crown ought to be preſent amongſt us, 


in order to be fully acquainted with us and our 
conſtitution, and thereby enabled to prevent any 
evil deſigns upon the church and ſtate: with re- 
ſpect to the occaſional conformity- bill, he obſerv- 
ed, that by rejecting that bill, which was in itſelf 
ſo reaſonable, and the church's requeſt in it ſo 
ſmall, the greateſt enemies to the church might 
qualify themſelves to hold offices of truſt and au- 
thority in church and ſtate, to the ruin of both. 
The ſubſtance of this ſpeech was repeated and 
enlarged upon by ſeveral other peers of the ſame 
party, particularly the duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Nottingham, the duke of Lecds, Compton 
biſhop of London, the archbiſhop of York, and 


the biſhop of St. Aſaph: Theſe were anſwered 


by lord Halifax, lord Wharton, Burnet biſhop of 
Saliſbury, the biſhop of Norwich, and others. 
The ſubſtance of their argument was, that the 
church was ſafer now than it ever had been. Ar 
the Revolution proviſion was made, that our king 
muſt be of the Saad Religion : nor was this 
all; by the late act of ſucceſſion he was reſtricted 
to be of the communion of the church of Eng- 
land. In regard to the occaſional conformity-bill, 
it was anſwered, that the rejecting that bill could 
not with any propriety be brought as a matter of 
objection. and blame, inaſmuch as it was done by 


a majority of the houſe, to whoſe deciſion the leſ- 


{cr number were bound to ſubmit. It was aſked, 
It we had not all our Jaws left to us not only en- 
tire, but ſtrengthened by late additions and expla- 
nations; ſo that we were ſafer in theſe than we had 
been at any time formerly? As to the diſſenters, 


it was ſaid, they gained no new ſtrength : on the 


conttary, they were viſibly decreaſing ; the tolera- 
tion had conciliated their minds towards us, and 
they had given many recent inſtances of their care 
and zeal to preſerve the government. In reſpect 
to our clergy, the queen was taking all poſſible 
care to relieve them from the depreſſions of pover- 
ty, and a ſpirit of zeal and piety appeared in our 
churches, and at ſacrament, beyond the example 
of former times. In one reſpect, it was acknow- 
leged that the church was in danger, and that was 


from an evil ſpirit and a virulent temper ſpread 


among the clergy, many of whom had raiſed fac- 
tions in dioceſes againſt their biſhops : theſe, it was 
laid, were dangers created by the very men who 
now filled the nation with imaginary perils, while 
their own conduct produced real and threatening 
ones 4. 

L350 Somers recapitulated all the ments 
which had been advanced on both ſides. of the 
queſtion, and declared his own opinion to be, that 
the nation was happy under a wiſe and Juſt admi- 
niſtration; and that for men to raiſe groundleſs 
jealouſies at that juncture, could mean no lęſs than 


an intention to embroil the people at home, and 


a SM. 
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defeat the glorious deſigns of the allies to humble 
the arrogance of that reſtleſs enemy of this nation, 
Lewis of France. ; 

In fine, the queſtion being put, Whether the 
church of England was in danger? it was carried 
in the negative by ſixty-one againſt thirty. Then 
the houſe reſolved., That the church of Eng- 
land, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued 
from the extremeſt danger by king William III. 
of glorious memory, is now, by God's bleſſing. 
under the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt 
fſafe and flouriſhing condition; and whoever goes 
about to ſuggeſt and inſinuate that the church is in 
danger under her majeſty's adminiftration, is an 
enemy to the queen, the church, and the king- 
dom *.“ 2. ; 

This reſolution was oppoſe@ by many lords, who 
entered their reaſons tor diſſenting from it; but 
being communicated to the commons, that houſe, 
after ſome ſhort debates, concurred with the de- 
termination of the peers, and alſo joined with them 
in an addreſs to her majeſty to take effectual mea- 
ſures for making the joint reſolution of the two 
houſes public; as alſo for bringing to condign pu- 
niſhment th- authors and ipreaders of the ſeditious 
and ſcandalous report of tne church being in dan- 

er. Her majeſty returned for anſwer, that ſhe 
would readily comply with their requeſt, and -was 
very well pleaſed to find them fo forward in aſſiſt- 
ing her to put a ſtop to thoie groundleis and ma- 
licious reports. Accordingly, on the twentieth 
of December ſhe iſſued a proclamation, notify ing 
the reſolution of the two houſes, and otfering 2 
reward for diſcovering the author of the Memorial 
of the Church of England, and for apprehending 
David Edwards, charged upon oath as the printer 
and publiſher of that libel. The next day, De- 
cember 21, her majeſty came to the houſe of peers, 
and, among other bills, gave the royal aſſent to 
one for naturalizing the princeſs Sophia, | electreſs 
and ducheſs-dowagef of Hanover, and the iſſue of 
her body. She then made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
applauding the — of their proceedings, 
and the good diſpoſition they had ſhewn towards 
an union with Scotland. After this the commons 
adjourned themſelves to the ſeventh day of Ja 
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Memorial, finding himſelf abandoned by the party 
who had employed him, ſurrendered himſelf, on a 
promiſe of his pardon if he would dilcover the author. 
He named three gentlemen of the houſe of con:- 
mons ; fir Humphry Mackworth, Mr. Pooley, 
and Mr. Ward; bur as he was not able to make 
out the charge, the copy having been brought him 
by a third hand, the matter ſſipt. Edwards was 
continued in cuſtody a long time, in expectation 
perhaps that he would 1 a fuller diſcovery; 
but he was at length diſcharged, and the real au- 
thors of the Memorial are to this day unknown. 
The firſt thing the commons did after their next 
meeting (January 1706) was to preſent the thanks 
of the houte to the duke ot Marlborough (lately 
returned from abroad) for his great ſervices to the 
queen and the nation in the laſt campaign, and 
tor his prudent negotiations with her allics : to 
which his grace returned a reſpectful and grateful 
anſwer. The credit of this nobleman was extreme- 
ly high with the nation at this juncture, inſomuch 
that having propoſed a loan of five hundred thou- 
land pounds to the emperor on a branch of his 
revenue in Silefia, the whole ſum was ſuddenly 
ſubſcribed by the merchants of London, and other 
monied perſons f. Indeed public credit at this 
time was very high; the kingdom was bleſſed with 
plenty; the forces were well paid, notwithſtand- 
ing the great quantities of coin exported for the 
maintenance of the war; the paper-currency ſup- 
plied the deficiency ſo well, that there were very 
tew murmurs heard. WE 
All the runds being now eſtabliſhed, one in par- 
ticular, for two millions and a half, by way of an- 
nuities for ninety- nine years, at ſix and an half per 
cent. her majeſty came to the houte of peers on 
the nineteenth of March; and having given the 
royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, ſhe made a 
ſpeech to b th houtes, in which the expreſſed her 
acknowlegements for the unanimity and diſpatch 
with which they had conducted the public buſineſs, 
and the zeal and affection they had ſhewn for her 
ſervice: after which, by her majeſty's order, the 
' parliament was prorogued to the firſt of May fol- 
lowing $. For the ſeveral public bills that receiv- 
e the royal aſſent this ſeſſion, I refer the reader 
to the notes J, but cannot cloſe this account of 
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* Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 145. 
t The prince of — fobeibed twenty thouſand pounds, 
the duke of Marlborough ten thouſand pounds, the treaſurer 
Godolphin five thouſand pounds, the earl of Portland ten thou - 
ſand pounds, ard the earl of Sunderland two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds. . 2.35 
$ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, in. 473+ 2 
A An act for naturalizing the princeſs Sophia, and the iſſue 
of her body, by which the uſual qualifications required of per- 
ſons to be naturalized (viz. receiving the ſacrament, and tak- 
ing the oaths; were diſpenſed with. An act for 48. in the pound 
upon land. An act for repealing ſeveral clauſes in the act 
made for the ſecurity of the kingdom of England, againſt ſe- 
veral acts paſſed in Scotland, particularly that part of it which 
made the Scots aliens. An act for continuing the duties on 
malt, &c. An act to prevent frauds committed by bank rupts: 
by this act it was enacted, That ſuch bankrupts who ſhall re- 
move, tarry away, or embezzle, any part of their effects, ſhall 
ſuffer as felons; a bankrupt ſhall not be diſcharged, unleſs his 
certificate be firſt ſigned by four hs in number and value of 
his credicors; commiſſioners of bankrupts may appoint aſſignees, 
who may by the mejority of the creditors be afterwards remoy- 


ed No commiſſion of bankruptcy ſhall be iſſued by the ap- 
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| ſingle debt ſhall amount 
d one hundred pounds ; or of two of the creditors ſo petition= 
ing, to one hundred and fifty Ponnds ; or of three or more 
Creditors, to twa hundred pounds. See ſtatut. 5 Annz, cap. 
xxii. An act alſo paſſed during this ſeſſion, by the procure- 
ment of the lord Somers, for abridging and reforming ſome 
in Chancery, which 
- were both dilatory and very chargeable : beſides theſe, and 
| ſame other acts, to the number of ſeyenteen, the royal aſſent 
was given to fifty-three private ones. 
And here I cannot paſs over unnoticed a very extraordinary 
example of pubs ſpirit and integrity in the lord-keeper Cow - 
per. On the firſt day of the year it was a cuſtom for all 
| thoſe who practiſed ia chancery, to offer a new year's giſt to 
the lord-chancellor or keeper of the preat-ſeal. Theſe grew 
to be ſo conſiderable,” that they amounted to fifreen hundred 
pounds a year. On the new year's-day of this vear, which 
was his firit, he ſignified to all thoſe who, according to cul- 
tom, were to come with their preſents, that he would receive 
none. He thought it looked like beſpeaking the favour of the 
court; and that if it was not bribery, yet it came too near it, 


„ 


and looked too like it. Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, vol, 
IV. p. 220. | 3 
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tice of two acts, viz. An act for the better ſe- 
curity of her majeſty's perſon and government, and 
of the crown of England in the proteſtant line; 
an]! „An act for the encouragement and increaſe 
of ſeamen, and the ſpeedier manning of the fleet.” 

By the firſt of theſe, commoaly called the Act 
of Regency, the act of ſucceſſion received very 
inaterial alterations, particularly in the appointing 
a regency after the demiſe of her majeſty. And 
whereas it was provided by the tormer act of ſettle- 
ment, that all matters relating to the government 
{hould be tranſacted in the privy- council, and ſign- 
ed by the members of that board, this clauſe was 
repealed by the preſent act, as well as that other 
important clauſe, that no perſon in office ſhould 
be a member of parliament. I have already taken 
notice that this laſt alteration met with great oppo- 
{ition in the houſe of commons, and at length the 
matter was compromiſed in the following manner, 
viz. That after the diſſolution of the then parlia- 
ment, no perſon in any new office to be created 
by the crown, or any commiſſioner, ſecretary, or 


rectiver of prizes, comptroller of accounts of the 


army, commiiſſioner of tranſports for ſick or wound- 
ed, agents of regiments, governors of plantations, 
commiſſioners of the navy, of the out-ports, or 
any having penſions from the crown during plea- 
jure, ſhould be capable of being choſen members 
of the commons: and that if any perſon choſen a 
member ſhould afterwards accept any place of pro- 
fit from the crown, his election ſhould be void; 
but that the ſame perſon might be re-choſen for 
that or any other county or borough. And it was 
further provided, that there ſhould be no more 
commiſſioners appointed for the execution of any 
office than there had been before that ſeſſion : and. 
laſtly, it was enacted, That if any perion declared 
incapable of being elected by this act ſhould pre- 
ſume to fit or vote in the houſe, he ſhould forteic 
five hundred pounds to him that ſhould ſuc tor the 
ſame, 

By the bill for the encouragement and increaſe 
of ſ-amen, a reward was offered for every perſon 
who ſhould diſcover and take up ſuch ſeamen as 
ſhould not be already in her majeſty's ſcrvice, and 
a penalty drnounced againſt every one who ſhould 
harbour or conceal ſuch ſeamen. Conduct- money 
was to be allowed for conveying and ſubſiſting ſuch 
ſeamen, according to the uſage of the navy : and 
as an encouragement to ſeamen and ſea-faring per- 
ſons, every ſcaman who ſhall be turned over from 
one ſhip to another ſhall be paid the wages due to 
him trom the ſhip in which he is turned over, be- 
fore that ſhip to which he ſhall be turned over go 
to ſea, eitner in money, or by a ticket, which 
ſhall entitle him to an immediate payment. A 
clauſe was alſo inſerted for diſcharging of ſuch ſea- 
men, and other inſolvent perſons, as are in priſon 
for debt, and delivering them into her majeſty's 
ſcrvice on board the fleet “. 

The new convocation met at the ſame time with the 
new parliament; but inſtead of imitating the union 
and harmony of the parliament, they revived the 
diviſhons by which the former had been diſtracted, 
and the two houſes ſeemed to act with more de- 
t-rmined rancour againſt each other, The lower 
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houſe being determined to make choice of a pro- 
locutor, chole Dr. Binks, dean or Litchficld: then 
the upper houſe procceded to draw up an ad ireis 
to the queen, wherein they expreis much reſent- 
ment againit thoſe who ſuggeſted the church to be 
in danger, and ſent it to the lower houte for their 
concurrence, which was refuſcd, without any rea- 
ſon being aſſigned for ſuch difſear. They pre- 
pared another in a different ſtrain, which was re- 
jected by the archbiſhop. Then the lower h uti: 
came to ſeveral reſolutions, aſſerting their iabt 2t 
having what they offered to the upper houl- c- 
ed by his grace and their loraſhips. This paper 
being preſented to their lordſhips, and read, toy 
tall retuſed to receive the adureſs of the lower 
houtc, by which a ſtop was put to all addreſſing, 
and to all farther communicati en between rhe two 
houſes, and the convocation was prorogurd in the 
beginning of March. The queen, apprehending 
theſe diiputes would riſe to a greater hcight if the 
two houſes were ſuffered to meet ſuddenly, ſent a 
letter to the archviſhop, wherein ſhe ſignified her 
reſolution to maintain her ſupremacy, and the due 
ſubordination of preſby ters to b:ſhops : ſh- expreſ- 
led her hope that he and his ſuffragans would act 
conformably to her reſolution, in which caſ- ſhe 
aſſured them of her favour and protection; and con- 
cluded with directing them to adjourn the convo- 
cation to ſuch farther time as ſhould appear conve- 
nient +. 

Her majeſty, after having done every thing in 
her power to preſerve peace and umty at home, 
was no leſs attentive to do the fame among her 
neighbours and allies abro:d. The biſhopric of 
Lubeck in Germany becoming vacant the preced- 
ing year, the duke adminiſtrator of Holſtein, bro- 
cher to the late duke of that name, ana nephew of 
the late biſhop, and prince Charles brother to the 
king of Denmark, who were both choten coadju- 
tors to that prelate by different parties, now laid 
claim to the vacant ſee. The duke of Holſtein 
firſt took poſſc flion of it, but was ſoon after eject- 
cd by ſome Daniſh troops. The king of Sweden 
ſermed reſolute to maintain the right of the duke 
of Holſtein ; the king of Denmark, that of his bro- 
ther; and the emperor, whoſe prerogative it is to 
confirm the election of all proteſtant biſhoprics, 
being fearful cf diſobliging either party in this cri- 
tical juncture of affairs, choſe rather to leave the 
controverſy to the arbitration of the queen of Eng- 
land and the States-general. Their High Mighti- 
neſſes referring the ſame to her Britannic majeſty, 
the queen decreed, That the adminiſtrator of Hol- 
ſtein ſhould be reſtored to the civil poſſeſſion of 
the biſhopric, until the diſpute was finally deter- 
mined either by the aulic chamber or a friendly 
accommodation, which ſhould be leſt to the king 
of Denmark's choice. The parties concerned ac- 
quieſced with this proviſional deciſion ; and about 
the middle of April this year (1706) the king of 
Denmark ordered his troops to evacuate the biſhop- 
ric of Lubeck, and to deliver up the town and caſtle 
of Eutin to Mr. Wick, the Engliſh reſident at 
Hamburgh 4. | 

The attention of the public was ncw engroffed 
by the moſt important tranſaction that ever hap- 
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pened in this iſland, which was finally and legally 
concluded at the cloſe of the year 1706: I mean, 
a conlolidating union of the two Britannic Kking- 
doms of England and Scotland, after their crowns 
had been united one hundred and four years be- 
fore in the perſon of king James J. This great 
and happy union had been ſeveral times betore at- 
tempted in different reigns, but had been as often 
obſtructed by the ſtarting of various objections; to 
remove which, no ſcrious or ſteady endeavours had 
ever been purſued. Nothing certainly could be 
more obvious than that it was the intereſt of ws 
nations, inhabiting and poſſeſſing he ſame land, 

erfectly to unite for their common defence againſt 
all attacks“ from the continent. While they re- 
mained disjointed, they had their different, and 
conſequently their contrary intereſts to purſue, not 
only in matters of trade and commeice, product, 
and manufactures, but even in friendſhip and at- 
fection with regard to different nations on the con- 
tinent. Religion too (or rather indeed the mere 
external mode of it) contributed its ſhare in keep- 
ing up the difference; and what had perhaps the 
greateſt influence of all, ancient ill-judged national 
prejudices on both fides, ſtill remained too ſtrong 
eaſily to be conquered. Finally, the great here- 
ditary officers of Scotland, and the poſſeſſors of 
many other lucrative poſts in that ſtate, which 
muſt be neceſſarily ſunk upon ſuch an incorporat- 
ing union with England, had hitherto no ſmall in- 
Auence in obſtructing it; but happily a more mo- 
derate way of thinking than formerly, in the mi- 
niſtry of both kingdoms, at length got the better 
of all obſtructions; and the parliament of each 
kingdom having paſſed an act, empowering the 
queen to appoint commiſſioners to treat upon this 
ſubject, her majeſty was pleaſed, on the part of 
England, to nominate the following noblemen and 


gentlemen: 


Thomas, lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

William Cowper, eſq. lord-keeper of the great-ſeal. 

John, lord archbiſhop of Yark. 

Sidney, lord Godolphin, lord high-treaſurer of 
England. 

Thomas, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, pre- 
ſident of the council. 

John, duke of Newcaſtle, keeper of the privy- 
ſeal. 

William, duke of Devonfhire, ſteward of the 
houſbold. 

Charles, duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe. 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 

Charles, earl of Sunderland. 

Evelyn, earl of Kingſton. 

Charles, earl of Carliſle. - 

Edward, earl of Orford. 

Charles, viſcount Townſhend. 

Thomas, lord Wharton. 

Ralph, lord Grey. 

John, lord Powlet. 

John, lord Somers. 

Charles, lord Halifax. 

William Cavendiſh, marquis of Hartington. 

John Manners, marquis of Granby. 

Sir Charles Hedges, and Robert Harley, principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate. 

Fohn Smith. 

Henry Boyle, chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir John Holt, chief-juſtice of the Queen's-bench, 
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Sir Thomas Trevor, chief. juſtice of the Common- 
leas. 

Sir Edward Northey, attorney-general. 

Sir Simon Harcourt, ſollicitor general. 

Sir John Cook, advocate- general. And 

Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. 


The commiſſioners on the part of Scotland were, 


James, earl of Seafield, lord- chancellor of Scot- 
land. 

James, duke of Queenſberry, lord privy-ſeal. 

John, earl of Mar, and , principal ſecretaries of 

Hugh, earl of Loudon, F ſtate, 

John, earl of Sutherland. 

John, earl of Morton. 

David, earl of Wemys. 

David, earl of Leven. 

John, earl of Stair. 

Archibald, earl of Roſeberry. 

David, earl of Glaſgow. 

Lord Archibald Campbell. 

Thomas, viſcount Duplin. 

Lord William Ros. 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple, preſident of the ſeſſion. 

Adam Cockburn, of Ormiſtoun, lord juſtice-clerk, 

Sir Robert Dundaſs, of Arniſtoun, and lords of 

Robert Stewart, of Tillicultrie, ſeſſion, 

Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the commiſſion- 
ers of the Treaſury. | 

Sir David Dalrymple, one of her majeſty's ſollici- 
tors. 

Sir Alexander Ogilvie, receiver-general. 

Sir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of Edinburgh. 

Sir James Smollet, of Bonhill, | 

George Lockhart, of Carnwath, 

William Morriſon, of Preſtongrange: 

Alexander Grant. 

William Seton, of Pitmidden. 

John Clark, of Pennycook. 

Hugh Montgomery. 

Daniel Stuart. And 

Daniel Campbell. 


The Engliſh commiſſioners named Mr. George 
Doddington, and the Scots, fir David Nairn, to 
be their ſecretaries. 

The commiſſioners of both kingdoms met, for 
the firſt time, on Tueſday the ſixteenth of April, 
1706, at the council-chamber of the Cockpit, near 
Whitehall, the place appointed for their conferen- 
ces; and their commiſſions being opened and read 
by the reſpeCtive ſecretaries, and introductory 
ſpeeches delivered by the lord-keeper of England 
and the lord-chancellor of Scotland, it was agreed 
that copies of the ſeveral commiſſions ſhould be 
prepared and ſigned by the ſecretaries, and inter- 
changed; and then the commiſſioners adjourned 
to the Monday following (April 22) when, being 
again aſſembled, the lord-keeper Cowper, in the 
name of the Jords-commiſſioners for England, de- 
livered to the board four preliminary articles, which 
were read, and were in ſubſtance as follows : That 
all propoſals made by either fide ſhould be in writ- 
ing; and every point, when agreed, reduced into 
writing: That no point, though agreed upon, 
ſhould be obligatory, till all matters ſhould be ad- 
juſted in ſuch a manner as would be proper to be 
laid before the queen and the parliament of each 
nation, for their approbation : That a committee 
ſhould be appointed from each commiſſion, to 
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reviſe the minutes which might paſs, before they 


ſhould be inſerted in the books by the reſpective 
lecretaries : and, laſtly, That all tte proceedings 
during the treaty ſhould be kept ſecret. | 

The Scots propoſed a fœderal union, in the na- 
ture of that ſubſiſting between the Dutch United 
Provinces, or the cantons of Switzerland; but the 
Engliſh would hear of nothing leſs than an incor- 
porating union, ſo as effectually to take from any 
tutute Scottiſh parliament, the power of repealing 
the articles of this treaty. Accordingly, on the 
twenty fourth of April, the lord-keeper of Eng- 
land propoſed that the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland ſhould be ſor ever united into one 
nation, by the name of GreaT-BRITAIN ; that it 
ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment; and that the ſucceſſion to this monarchy, in 
failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be 
ſubject to the limitations mentioned in an act of 
parliament made in England, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth year of the reign of the late king Wil- 
liam III. entitled, „An act for the farther limita- 
tion of the crown, &c.“ 

To theſe preliminaries the commiſſioners for 
Scotland agreed, with this proviſo only, * That all 
the ſubjects of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
ſhould have full freedom and intercourſe of trade 
and navigation, to or from any part or place with- 
in the ſaid united kingdoms, and plantations there- 
unto belonging, and that there may be a communi- 
cation of all other privileges and advantages which 
do or may belong to the ſubjects of either king- 
dom.” This the commiſſioners of England ac- 
quieſced in, under ſuch terms as, in the further 
progreſs of this treaty, ſhould be found for the 
common advantage of both kingdoms. Thele ge- 
neral preliminaries being agreed upon, the com- 
miſſioners proceeded to particulars z and during 
their conf-rences the queen made them ſeveral vi- 
ſits to quicken their progreſs. I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with the ſeveral propoſals and anſwers 
on every head, which may be found at large in the 
Proceedings of the Lords-Commiſſioners for the 
Union, . publiſhed by authority ; but give him the 
ſubſtance of the articles as they were agreed to and 
ratified by both parliaments, though not without 
great oppoſition on the part of that of Scotland, as 
will hereafter appear. 


ARTICLES of UNION between 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. * 


I. That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land ſhall, from the firſt of May, 1707, be united 
into one kingdom, by the name of Gezar Bri- 
TaIiN; and that the enſigns-armorial of the ſaid 
united kingdoms be ſuch as her majeſty ſhall ap- 
point; and the croſſes of St. Andrew and St. George 
be conjoined in ſuch manner as her majeſty ſhall 
think fit, and uſed in all flags, banners, ſtandards, 
and enſigns, both by ſea and land. | 

II. That the ſucceſſion to the united monarchy 
of Great Britain ſhall be to the princeſs Sophia and 
her heirs; and that all papiſts, or perſons that 
marry papiſts, ſhall be for ever excluded from in- 
heriting the imperial crown of Great Britain, agree- 
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able to the proviſion for the deſcent of the crown 
of England, made in the firſt year of the reign of 
— m___ king William and queen Mary, 
entitled, An act declaring the right iberti 

of the ſubject, &c.“ x EINE 

III. That the united kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain ſhall be repreſented by one and the ſame par- 
liament, to be ſtiled the parliament of Gre ar BRI 
TAIN. 

IV. That the ſubjects of the united kingdoms 
ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation to all 
places within the ſame, and plantations belonging 
to it; and that there be a communication of all 
other rights, privileges, and advantages, except 
—_— it is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed in theſe ar- 
ticles, | 

V. That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to the 
Scots [at the time of ratifying the treaty of union 
of the two kingdoms in the parliament of- Scot- 
land] ſhall be deemed Britifþ built, the owners 
making oath that [at the time of ratifying the treaty 
of union in the parliament of Scotland] the ſame 
did [in the whole or in part] belong to them. 

VI. All parts of the united kingdom to be un- 
der the ſame regulations of trade, and liable to the 
lame cuſtoms and duties [excepting and reſerving 
the duties upon export and import of ſuch parti- 
cular commodities, from which any perſons, the 
ſubjects of either kingdom, are eſpecially liberat- 
ed and exempted by their private rights, which 
after the union are to remain ſafe and entire to 
them in all reſpects as before the ſame; and that 
from and after the union, no Scots cattle carried 
into England ſhall be liable to any other duties, 
either on the public or private accounts, than thoſe 
duties to which the cattle of England are or ſhall 
be liable within the ſaid kingdom: and ſeeing by 
the laws of England there are rewards granted up- 
on the exportation of certain kinds of grain, where- 
in oats grinded or ungrinded are not expreſſed, 
that from and after the union, when oats ſhall be 
ſold for fifteen ſhillings ſterling per quarter, or un- 
der, there ſhall be paid two ſhillings and ſix-pence 
ſterling for every quarter of the oatmeal exported, 
in the terms of the law, whereby, and fo long as 
rewards are granted for the exportation of other 
| neg and that the beer of Scotland have the 
ame rewards as barley: and in reſpect the importa · 
tion of victual into Scotland would prove à diſ- 
couragement to tillage; therefore, that the pro- 
| hibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 

againſt importation of victual from Ireland, or any 
other place beyond ſea, into Scotland, do after the 
union remain in the ſame force as now it is, until 
more proper and effectual ways be provided by 
the parliament of Great Britain for the diſcourage- 
ing the importation of the ſaid victual from be- 
yond ſea. 

VII. That all parts of the united kingdom be 
liable to the ſame exciſes upon all exciſable liquors 
—— only that the thirty- four gallons Eng- 
Iſh barrel of beer or ale, amounting to twelve 
gallons Scots preſent meaſure, ſold in Scotland by 
the brewer at nine ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, 
excluding all duties, and retailed, including duties 
and the retailer's profit, at rwo-pence the Scots 


The words inſerted within crotchets, thus [I, denote the amendments made by the Scots, which are thus diſtinguiſhed, 
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pint, or eighth part of the Scots gallon, be not 
after the union liable, on account of the preſent 
exciſe upon exciſcable liquors in England, to any 
higher impoſition than two ſhillings ſterling upon 
the aforeſaid thirty- four gallons Engliſh barrel, be- 
ing twelve gallons the preſent Scots meaſure. ] 
VIII. Foreign ſalt in England ſhall pay the lame 
duty as in Scotland: [but in regard the duties of 
great quantities of foreign ſalt imported may be 
very heavy upon the merchants importers ; that 
therefore all foreign ſalt imported into Scotland 
ſhall be cellared and locked up under the care of 
the merchant importer, and the officers employed 
tor levying the duties upon falt: and that the mer- 
chant may have what quantities thereof his occaſi- 
ons may require, not under a weight of torty 
| buſhels at a time, upon his giving fecurity for the 
duty of what quantities he receives payable in fix 
months.] By this article it was allo provided, that 
ſalt made in Scotland ſhould be exempted for ſe- 
ven years from the Engliſh duty; but from the 
expiration of the ſaid ſeven years, ſhall be ſubject 
to the ſame duties as ſalt made in England: [but 
Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven years, remain 
exempted from the duty of two ſhiilings and tour- 
pence per buſhel on home ſ:lc, impoſed by an act 
made in England in the ninth ard tenth of king 
William III. of England: and if the parliament 
of Great Britain ſhall, at or before the expiring 
of the ſaid ſeven years, ſubſtitute any other fund 
in the place of the ſaid two ſhillings and four-pence 
of exciſe upon the buſhel of home ſalt, Scotland 
hall, after the ſaid ſeven years, bear a proportion 
of the ſaid fund, and have an equivalent in the 
terms of this treaty. ] No ſalt whatſoever ſhall be 
brought from Scotland to England by land in any 
manner, under certain penalties denounced : and 
for eſtabliſhing an equality in trade it was provid- 
ed [that all flcſh exported from Scotland to Eng- 
land, and ſhipped in Scotland to be exported be- 
| Yond ſea; and proviſions for ſhips in Scotland, and 
foreign voyages, may be ſalted with Scots ſalt, 
paying the ſame duty for what ſalt is fo employed, 
as the like quantity of ſuch ſalt pays in England, 
and under the ſame penalties, forfritures, and pro- 
viſions,” for preventing of frauds, as are mentioned 
in the laws of England.] And that for the encou- 
ragementof the herring fiſhery [there ſhall be allow- 
ed and paid to the ſubjects inhabitants of Great Bri- 
raio, during the preſent allowances for other fiſhes, ten 
ſhillings and five-pence ſterling for every barrel of 
white herring that ſhall be exported from Scot- 
land; and that they ſhall be allowed five ſhillings 
ſterling for every barrel of beet or pork ſalted with 
foreign ſalt, without mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh 
ſalts, and exported to ſale from Scotland to parts 
beyond ſea, altcrable by the parliament of Great 
Britain.] | | 
IX. That whenever the ſum of one million nine 
hundred and ninety- ſcven thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty-three pounds eight ſhillings and four- 
pence halfpenny ſhall be enacted by the parliament 
of Great Brigain on land, that parc of the united 
kingdom now called Scotland ſhall be charged with 
the additional ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds, 
as the quota of Scotland for tuch tax, and fo pro- 
portionably for any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in 
England on land; the ſaid quota to be aſſeſſed in 


the lame manner as the cels now is in Scotland, | and intereſt ſnall be paid.) 
| 1 
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but ſubject to ſuch regulations as ſhall be made in 
the parliament of Great Britain. | 

X. 7] var Scotland ſhall not be charged with the 
ſtamp- duties now ia force in England. 

XI. Nor with che duties payable in England on 
| windows. 

XII. Nor thoſe on coals and culm. 

XIII. Scotland ſhail not pay the malt-duty dur- 
ing its continuance in England (which was to ex- 
pire the twenty - fourth of June 1707.) 

XIV. Scotland ſhall not be charged with any 
other duties impoſcd by the parliament or England 
before the union, except thoſe conſented to in this 
treaty z and if the parliament of England, in their 
proviſion tor the ſcrvice of the year 1707, ſhall 
impoſe any farther cuſtoms, Scotland ſhall have an 
equivalent for the ſhare thereof they may be liable 
to; [and Scotland ſhall nat be charged wich any 
impolition on malt made or con:umed in that king - 
dom during this war.) 

XV. Stipulates, That whereas, by che terms of 
this treaty, the ſubjccts of Scotland, for preſerv- 
ing an cquality of trade throughout the united 
kingdom, will be liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and ex- 
ciles now payable in England, which will be ap- 
plicable towards payment ct the debts of England 


' contracted before the union, it is agreed [That an 


equivalent ſhall be anſwered to Scotland for ſuch 
part of the Engliſh debts as Scotland may hereaf- 
ter become liable to pay by reaſon of the union, 
other than ſuch for which appropriations have been 
made by parliament in England, of the cuſtoms 
and other duties on exports and imports, exciſes on 
all excilable liquors, in reſpect of which debts equi- 
valent are herein before provided]; which equiva- 
lent is herein ſtipulated to be three hundred ninety- 
eight thouſand eighty-five pounds ten ſhillings 
ſterling, to be granted by the parliament of Eng- 

is article is particular- 
ly and at large explained. The diſtinction of this 
equivalent is in the ſame article applied, [ 1ſt, For 
indemnifying of private perſons for any loſſes they 
may ſuſtain by reducing the coin of Scotland to 
the ſtandard and value of England. 2dly, For 
indemnifying the ſufferers in the late African and 
Indian company of Scotland. gdly, For diſcharg- 
ing the public debts of Scotland. 4thly, For im- 
proving the manufacture of the coarle wool of 
Scotland: and, gthly, For encouraging and pro- 
moting the fiſheries, and ſuch other manufactures 
and improvements in Scotland as may moſt conduce 
to the general good of the united kingdom: for 
which end commiſſioners were to be appointed, 
&c.] Ic ſeems the Scots in general were ſo inflam- 
ed, by the deſtruction of their Darien or African 


company by the government of England, that no- 


thing but the abſolute aſſurance of an equivalent 
for reimburſing of their whole capital employed 
on that affair, with intereſt, being two hundred 
and thirty-two thouſand one hundred and ſixty- 
two pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eleven-pence half- 
penny, could have prepared their minds for this 
union; and they even inſiſted on the iaſertioa of 
this clauſe, | That if the ſaid flock capital and in- 
tereſt ſhall nct be paid in twelve months after the 
commencement of the union, that then the ſaid 
company may from thenceforward trade, or give 


licence to trade, until the faid whole capital ſtock 


XVI. Tha: 
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XVI. That the coin be of the ſame ſtandard 
throughout the united kingdom as now in Eng- 
land, and a mint to be continued in Scotland, un- 
der the fame rule as the mint in England, [and 
the preſent officers of that mint be continued. |] 

XVII. That the ſame weights and meaſures: be 
uſed throughout the united kingdom as are now 
uſed in England; and ſtandards ſhall be kept in 
the burghs, agreeable to the ſtandard of the Eng- 

hequer. 

11 il That the laws for the regulation of trade, 
cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes which Scotland is to be 
liable to, ſhall be the ſame as thoſe in England. 
Other laws in Scotland to remain as before the 
union, but alterable by the parliament of Great 
Britain. Laws which concern public right, policy, 
and civil government, may be the lame throughout 
the united kingdom, [bur no alteration ſhall be 
made in the laws which concern private right, ex- 
cept for evident utility of the ſubjects of Scot- 
land. ] 

XIX. The court of ſeſſion and other courts ſhall 
remain in Scotland the ſame as before the union, 
ſubject nevertheleſs ro ſuch regulations, for the 
better adminiſtration of public juſtice, as ſhall be 
made by the parliament of Great Britain; [and 
that hereafter none ſhall be named by her majeſty 
and her royal ſucceſſors to be ordinary lords of ſeſ⸗ 
ſion, but ſuch who have ſcrved in the college of juſ- 
tice as advocates or principal clerks of ſeſſion for 
the ſpace of five years, or as writers to the ſignet 
for the ſpace of ten years, with this provilion, that 
no writer to the ſignet be capable to be admitted 
a lord of the ſeſſion, unleſs he undergo a private 
and public trial on the civil law, before the faculty 
of advocates, and be found by them qualified for 
the ſaid office two years before he be named to be 
a lord of the ſeſſion, yet ſo as the qualification 
made or to be made, for capacitating perſons to 
be named ordinary lords of the ſeſſion, may be 
altered by the parliament of Great Britain. ] This 
is a very long article, and ſpecifies the ſeveral re- 
gulations to which theſe courts may be ſubjected, 
which are not ſufficiently intereſting to claim a 
place here. m_—_ 

XX. That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, herit-- 
able juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for 
life, be reſerved for the owners thereof as rights 
of property, in the ſame manner as they are now 
enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, this treaty in 
any wiſe notwithſtanding. 

XXI. The rights and privileges of the royal 
boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, ſhall re- 
main entire after the union, and notwithſtanding 
thereof. | | 

XXII. That by virtue of this treaty, ſixteen of 
the peers of Scotland, at the time of the union, 
ſhall fit and vote in the houſe of lords, and forty- 
five of the members of the repreſentatives of Scot- 
land in the houſe of commons of the parliament 
of Great Britain, the choice whereof to be accord- 
ing to the act paſſed in Scotland for that purpoſe ; 
[which act is hereby declared to be as valid as if it 
were a part of, and engroſſed in this treaty :} and in 
caſe her majeſty ſhall, on the firſt of May 1707, 
declare this preſent parliament to be the firſt par- 
liament of Great Britain, the preſent parliament 
of England may be ſo on the part of England, 
and the ſixteen peers and the forty- fixe commoners | 
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for Scotland to ſit with them; ſuch parliament to 
continue no longer than the Englith parliament is 
by law allowed to continue, | 

XXIII. That the aforeſaid ſixteen peers of Scot- 
land, mentioned in the laſt pre:eding article, to fir 
in tae houſe of lords of the parlament of Great 
Britain, ſhall have all the privileges of -parliament 
which the peers of England now have, and which 
they or any peers of Great Britain ſhali have after 
the union, and particularly the right of fitting up- 
on the trials of peers; and that all peers of Scot- 
land, and their ſucceſſors to their honours and clig- 
nities, ſhall, from and after the union, be peers 
of Great Britain, and have rank-and precedency 
next and immediately after the peers of the orders 
and degrees in England at the time of the union, 
and before all peers of Great Britain of the like or- 
ders and degrees who may be created after the 
union, | 

XXIV. That from and after the union there 
ſhall be one great-ſeal for the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, which ſhall be different from the 
great-ſeal now uſed in either kingdom; and that 
the quarter of the arms [and the rank of the pre- 
cedency of Jon king at arms of the kingdom of 
Scotland] as may beſt ſuit the union, be left to 
her majeſty; and that in the privy-ſeal, ſignet, 
caſſer, &c. now uſed in Scotland, be continued; 
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but that the ſaid ſeals be altered and adapted to 


the union, as her majeſty ſhall think fit: I that 


the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the records 


e and all other records, rolls, and re- 
ers whatſoever, both public and private, gene- 
ral and particular, and warrants thereof, continue 
to be kept as they are, within that part of the 
united kingdom called Scotland; and that they 
ſhall ſo remain in all time coming, notwithſtanding 
of the union. ] | 

XXV. That all laws and ſtatutes in either king- 
dom, fo far as they are contrary to, or inconſiſtent 
with the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, 
ſhall, from and after the union, cloſe and become 
void, and ſnall be fo declared to be by the reipec- 
tive parliaments of the ſaid Kingdoms. 


There was na proviſion made in this treaty. with 
reipect to religion; fer in the acts of parliament of 
boßh kingdoms, which empowered the queen to 
name commiſſioners for treating of an union, there 
was an expreſs reſtriction that they ſhould not treat 
of thoſe matters. 

The above articles being agreed to, they were 
ſigned by the reſpective commiſſioners on the twen- 
ty-ſecond day of July 1706 and the next day the 
lords commiſſioners waited on the queen at St. 
James's with them, when the lord-Keeper Cowper, 


in the name of the Engliſh commiſſioners, made a 


ſpeech, congratulating her majeſty on the conclu- 
ſion of a treaty which ſo happily united the diffe- 
rent paris of this iſland under the ſame monarchy. 


The earl of Seafield, lord-chancellor of Scotland, 


did the ſame on the part of the commiſſioners for 
that kingdom: to which her majeſty was pleaſed 
to return the following gracious aniwer : | 


« My lords, 2 
I give you wany thanks for the great pains: 
you have taken in this treaty, and am very well 


| Pleaſed, to find your endeavours and applications 
Fff a 


have 
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have brought it to ſo good a concluſion : the par- 
ticulars of it ſeem ſo reaſonable, that J hope they 
will meet with approbation in the parliaments of 
both kingdoms. | wiſh therefore my ſervants of 
Scotland may loſe no time in going down to pro. 
poſe it to my ſubjects of that kingdom; and I ſhall 
always look upon it as a particular happinels if 
this union (which will be ſo great a ſecurity and 
advantage to both kingdoms) can be accompliſh- 
ed in my reign.” | : 

From domeſtic affairs let us now direct our at- 
tention towards the field, in which reſpect this 
year may be juſtly ſtiled the year of wonders | 

Lewis XIV. had determined to exert his utmoſt 
efforts in the courſe of this campaign ; and indeed 
at the beginning of it his armies were very for- 
midable : he hoped, that by the reduction of Tu- 
rin ànd Barcelona, he ſhould put an end to the war 
in Italy and Catalonia: he knew that his forces 
on the Rhine were ſuperior to any body of troops 
the prince of Baden could afſemble ; and he reſolv- 
ed to reinforce his army in Flanders, ſo as to be 
in a condition to act offenſively againſt the duke 
of Marlborough. 2 

That general left England in the beginning of 
April, and repaired to the Hague, where, having 
concerted the operations of the campaign with 
the States, he took the field about a fortnight af- 
terwards. The French, who made great advan- 
tages laſt war by early campaigns, had this ſpring 
formed a deſign to ſurprize the duke of Marlbo- 
rough before the Danes and Pruſſians (whom he 
had engaged as auxiliaries laſt year) ſhould join 
him; and thereupon the elector of Bavaria and 
marſhal Villeroy paſſed the Dyle * in the begin- 

ning of May, and advanced direttly towards the 
| confederate army. The duke, who was ſeldom 
ſurprized for want of intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, being appriſed of their deſign, diſpatch- 
ed an expreſs to the Daniſh troops to join him, and 
they arrived, under the duke of Wirtemberg their 
commander, within a league of the confederates 
camp (which was between Borchloen and Groes 
Waren) on the twenty-ſecond of May, when the 
duke, on reviewing his army, found it amounted 
to ſeventy-four battalions of foot, and one hundred 
and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
provided with an hundred pieces of cannon, twen- 
ty hawbitzers, and forty-two pontoons. About 
the ſame time that the Danes arrived in the con- 
federate army, that of the French was joined by 
marſhal Marſin's horſe; ſo that their number 
amounted to ſeventy-fix battalions, and one hun- 
dred and thirty two ſquadrons : confiding there- 
fore in their ſuperiority, they came out of their 
lines, and encamped berween Tirlemont and Ju- 
doigne. 

Marlborough on his part was no leſs eager for 
a battle, relying on the goodneſs and known brave- 
ry of his troops. Accordingly, having conſulted 
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with monſieut d'. Auverquetque the Dutch general, 
it was reſolved to advance towards the enemy; 
and on Sunday the twelfth of May, (being Whit- 
ſunday) about three in the morning, the confede- 
rate army marched in eight columns towards Ra- 
millies, a village where the Ghecte takes its ſource, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of paſſing that 
river. Being advanced near the ſaid village, the 
enemy were perceived getting into the ſtrong camp 
of Mont St. Andre, and placing their right towards 
the Mchaigne. This river flows about half a 
league from Ramillies +, the ground between 
them being upon a level. The Gheete rurs from 


Ramillies ro Anderkirk, through a marſmy ground; 


and beyond Anderkirk the river grows wide, 
and the ground is impaſſable. Their lett extend- 
ed to Anderkirk, while a good number of batta- 
lions were poſted in Offuz and Ramillics near their 
center. This precaution, though it might be pru- 
dent in the enemy, was a ſtrong indtcation that 
their courage was rather cooled. His. grace judg- 
ing, by the ſituation of the ground, that the itreis 
of the action would be on our left, ordered that, 
beſides the number of horſe belonging to that 
wing, the Daniſh ſquadrons, being twenty in num- 
ber, ſhould alſo be poſted there. 

About two in the afternoon the allied army was 
drawn up 1n order of battle, with the right wing 
near Foltz, on the brook of Yauſe, and the left by 
the village of Franquennes, which the enemy had 
occupied. The action was begun on the left of 
our army by four battalions, which puſhed a bri- 
gade of foot from their poſt on the Mchaigne. 
Monſieur Auverquerque about the ſame time - 
ged the troops of the French houſhold with the 
horſe of that wing. The ſucceſs was doubtful for 
about half an hour, which the duke of Marlbo- 
rough perceiving, ordered the reſt of the horie 
of the right wing, except the Engliſh, who were 
ſeventeen ſquadrons, to ſupport thoſe on the left. 
While the duke was in perſon rallying fome of 
the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew the 
charge, he was in very great danger of bein 
either killed or taken priſoner, by falling from his 
horſe ; but was ſuccoured in time by a party of 
our horſe that came to his aſſiſtance. Coloncl 
Bringficld, in re- mounting him, had his head ſtruck 
off by a cannon- ball. The duke then ordered 
lieutenant- general Schultz, with twelve battalions, 
twenty pieces of cannon, and ſome hawbitzers, to 
attack the village cf Ramillies, which was ſtrong- 
ly fortified with artillery. Toe attack was made 
with great vigour and reſolution : the enemy was 
beat quite out of the village, and in endeavouring 
to make good their retreat, were molt of them ei- 
ther killed or taken priſoners. ; 

By this time the enemy's right wing of horſe 
being entirely defeated, the Dutch and Daniſh 
horſe of the left wing of the allied army fell upon 
the foot on their right, cut in pieces no leſs than 


„A river of the Auftrian Netherlands, which riſes in Bra- 
bant, runs north by Louvain, and having received the Demer, 
runs weft by Mechlin, and falls into the Schelde at Rupple- 
mond. ; 5 

+ Ramillies is a village (ſurrounded with a ditch) in Brabant. 
in the diſtrict of Louvaine, by the ſcirts of the province of 
Namor, rendered famous to all poſterity by the glorious vic- 
tory obtained there by the duke -— —_—_ and gconſicur 


d'Auverquerque over the elector of Bavaria and merſhal Vil- 
leroy, which was followed by the reduction of almoſt all the 
Netherlands in wo months time. It lies at the head of the 
Gheet, about a mile and a half north from the fide of the Me- 
haigne, that interval being the narrow aperture where that 
glorious battle was fought, I: is eleven miles north from 
Namur. 
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twenty battalions, and made themſelves maſters of | 


their colours and cannon. The reſt of the enemy's 
infantry began to retreat in tolerable order, under 
cover of the cavalry of their left wing, which formed 
themſelves in three lines, between Offuz and An- 
derkirk; but the Engliſh horſe having found means 
to croſs a rivulet which divided them from the 
enemy, attacked them ſo quick, and with ſo much 
bravery, that they entirely abandoned their foot; 
and our dragoons pulhing into the village of An- 
derkirk, made a terrible ſlaughter of them. The 
enemy now gave way on all ſides: the elector of 
Bavaria and marſhal Villeroy ſaved themſelves 
with the utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons of 
the enemy's vanguard breaking down in a nar- 
row pals, ſo obſtructed the way, that the baggage 
and artillery could not proceed, nor could their 
troops defile in order. The victorious horſe hear 
ing of this accident, preſſed on them ſo vigorouſ 
ly, that the French king's own regiment of foot 
called for quarter, and delivered up their arms and 
colours. The allies continued the purſuit till two 
o'clock the next morning, by the way of Judoigne, 


as far as Melden, five leagues from the place of 


battle, and two leagues diſtant from Louvain. 

In fine, never was victory more complete : all 
the enemy's cannon, a very few pieces excepted, 
fell into the hands of the confederates, with moſt 
of their baggage, about one hundred and twenty 
colours, and ſeveral pairs of kettledrums. The 


French in this action, if we reckon the ſlain, 


wounded, and deſerters, whoſe numbers were very 
great, loſt forty thouſand men; near half their ar- 
my. The perlons of note among the prifoners 
were, meſſieurs Palavicini and Mezieres, major- 
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generals; the marquis de Bar, brigadier-general 
of horie; the marquis de Nonanr, brigadier-gene- 
ral of foot; the marquis de la Baume, fon of the 
marſhal de Tallard; monſieur de Montmorency, 
nephew to the late duke of Luxemburcgh; and ſe- 
veral others. Thus did the army of the confede- 
rates, in the ſpace of little more than an hour, de- 
teat an army of eighty thouſand men, while their 
own loſs did not amount to much more than two 
thouſand: of perſons of note, prince Lewis of 
Heſſe and M. Bentinck were the only ſlain, and 
none taken priſoners. 

After this ſignal diſcomfliture cf the French ar- 

my, which is by all military writers agreed to have 
been owing to the injudicious manner in which 
marſhal Villeroy drew up his army, the allies met 
with no further interruption in their conqueſts. - 
Louvain “, Mechlin , Bruſſels . Antwerp |}, 
Ghent $, and Bruges J, all ſurrendered to the 
victors within a fortnight, without waiting for a 
ſiege. Oftend ** indeed made ſome ſhew of a de- 
fence, but capitulated, aſter having been invefted 
ten days only, Menin ++, reckoned the moſt fi- 
| niſhed fortification in Europe, and ſupphed with 
a garriſon of fix thouſand men, received the con- 
querors within their gates in eighteen days after 
opening the trenches. Dendermonde ff ſuſtained 
a blockade of ſome weeks, which the duke of 
Marlborough afterwards ordered to be turned into 
a regular ſiege, which terminated in the garriſon's 
ſurrendering themſclves priſoners of war. Aeth || 
was next inveſted, and ſubmitted on the ſame terms, 
after twenty days reſiſtance, | 

The conqueſt of all thoſe places was compleat- 


ed by the middle of September. Marſhal Villeroy, 


ah "Y AY 
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„ Louvaine is a very large and pleaſant city of the Low 
Countries. It ſtands on the river Dyle, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Mechlin, fifteen north-eaſt of Bruſſels, twenty-ſeven north 
of Namur, and thirty-eight north- eaſt of Mons. 

+ Mechlin, or Malines, a large city on the Dyle and De- 
mer, twelve miles north-weſt of Louvaine, fourteen north-eaſt 
of Bruſſels, and ſixteen ſouth-eaſt of Antwerps It is a large 
and well-built place, conſiſting of ſeveral iſlands formed by the 
Dyle, or artificial canals, over which are ſeveral bridges. It 
is fortified, but of no conſiderable ſtrength, and is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, who is primate of the Low Countries. 'The 
concurrence of this little lordſhip is neceſſary to the enacting of 
laws and raifing of money, though belonging to Auſtria. Its 

rincipal manufacture is lace, the finet in Europe, and takes 
its name from it. Here alſo they have old ftrong beer, with 
which they ſerve the other provinces of the Netherlands. 
Buſching. | , 
- 2 Bruſſels is a very fair, large, and noble city of the Low 
Countries, the marquiſate of tne dukedom of Brabant, in the 

uarter of Bruſſels, ſubje& to the queen of Hungary, and the 

at of her chief governor for thoſe parts. Itis pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on the river Senne, twenty-four miles ſouth of Antwerp, 
thirty ſouth-eaſt of Ghent, and ninety-ſix ſouth of Amſterdam. 
Salmon. 

| Antwerp is a large and beautiful city, the capital of the mar- 
quiſate of theſame name, in the Netherlands, with a citadel rec- 
koned one of the ſtrongeſt in the Low Countries. It is ſurrounded 
by the province of Brabant, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of the 
Scheld, twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, and the ſame diſ- 
tance north-eaſt of Ghent. The city is built in the form of a 
creſcent oa the river, which is here twenty-two feet deep, and 
four hundred yards in breadth; fo that veſſels of burden can 
come up to the quay ; and canals are cut through the town 
from the river, which bring up ſmall veſſels to their very 
doors. About two hundred years ago it was the greateſt trad- 
ing port in Europe; but now the traffic is removed to Amſter- 
dam, and other towns in Holland, It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


under the archbiſhop of Mechlin, and ſubject to the houſe of 


Auſtria, Salmon. Buſhing. 

Ghent is a very large city and caſtle, one of the principal 
of the Low Countries, the matquiſate of the earldom of Flan- 
ders, and territory of Ghent, a bifbopric under. the archbiſhop 
of Mechlin. It fands on the rivers Scheld and Lys (which di- 
vide it into twenty- ſix iſlands) twenty-ſeven miles almoſt ſouth- 
veſt of Antwerp, thirty north-weſt of Bruſſels, ninety. four al- 
moſt ſouth of Amſterdam, and one hundred and fifty · four 
north- eaſt of Paris. Salmon. 

JBruges is a fair, ſtreng, and noble city cf the Low Coun- 
tries, in the earldom of Flanders, the head of the territory of 
Bruges, a biſhopric, under the archbiſfiop of Mechlin. It 
ſtands twenty-four miles north-weſt of Ghent, eleven eaſt of Oſt- 
end, thirty-four north eaſt of Duakirk, and forty weit of Ant- 
werp. Buſching. 

Oſtend is a very ſtrong and fine ſea · port of the Low 
Countries, in the earldom of Flanders, the marquiſate of the 
territory of Vianden-Urien. It ſtands about nine miles north- 
eaſt of Newport, eleven welt of Bruges, twenty ſouth · weſl of 
Sluys, twenty-four north-eaſt of Dunkirk, aod thirty-five al- 
moſt weſt of Ghent. Salmon. 

++ Menin, a towa of tae Low Countries, in the earldom 
of Flanders. It ſtands on the river Lys, five miles ſouth-wett 
of Courtray, nine almoſt north of Liſle, and twelve almoſt 
ſouth-eaſt of Vpres. 

tt Dendermonde, a ſtrong town of the Low Countries, in 
the earldom of Flanders. It ſtands on the river Scheld and 
Dender, twelve miles eaſt of Ghent, fourteen ſouth-weſt of 
Antwerp, and ſeventeen north-weſt of Bruſſels. 

l Aeth, a ſtrong frontier town of the Low Countries, in 
the earldom of Hainault, the marquiſate of the territory of 
Brabant. The French took it in 1697, but reſtored it to the 
Spaniards the ſame year, by the treaty of Ryſwick ; and the 
confederates (under the command of monſieur d'Auverquerque) 
took — of it the preſent campaign. It ſtands on the 
river Dender, fourteen miles almoſt north-weſt of Mons, twen- 
t _ almoſt umwelt of Bruſſels, and twenty-four ſouth of 

eat, | 
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in deſpair, did not dare to acquaint- the king with 
the defeat he had ſuſtained at Ramillies: he conti- 
nued five days without diſpatching a courier. At 
length he wrote a confirmation of this news, which 


had already filled the court of France with conſter- 


nation. Lewis, however, affected to bear his miſ- 
fortunes with calmneſs and compoſure ; but the 
effect they had on his mind ſenſibly diſplayed it- 
ſelf in the altered ſtate of his health. He imme- 
diately ſent for the duke of Vendoſme out of Italy, 
where he thought his prelence not ſo neceſlary, to 
replace Villeroy, and repair, if poſſible, the dil- 
grace that had befallen the arms of France; but 
that general having fixed himſelf in a ſtrong camp 
that could not be forced, did not think fit to give 
the duke of Marlborough any diſturbance while 
he lay with the confederate army covering the 
ſieges. With that of Aeth the allies finiſhed their 
glorious campaign in Flanders, and ſoon after the 
army broke up and went into winter- quarters. The 
duke of Marlborough returned to the Hague, and 
M. Auverquerque being appointed to command 
in chief in the Netherlands, took up his reſidence 
at Bruſſels, while the ſtates of Flanders, having 
aſſembled at Ghent, formally recognized for their 
tovereign Charles II. *. 

I have already obſerved, that Lewis XIV. had 
entertained ſtrong hopes of making himſelt maſter 
of Turin, the capital of the duke of Savoy's do- 
minions, and almoſt the only town that prince had 
left. The French indeed had met with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs in the beginning of this year's campaign in 
Italy ; having attacked the Imperialiſts at Calci- 
nato, in the abſence of prince Eugene, drove them 
from their poſts, and obliged them to quit the ter- 


ritories of Breſciano, with the loſs of three thouſand 


men kitted or taken priſoners, beſides their cannon 
and baggage. Upon this ſucceſs the French king 
ordered the duke de la Feuillade to inveſt Turin +. 
Prince Eugene was at too great a diſtance to come 
co its relief: he was on the other fide of the Adi- 
gi 1; and a long chain of entrenchments that lin- 
ed the river on this ſide, ſeemed to make a paſ- 
ſage impracticable. Fifry-ſix ſquadrons and one 
hundred battalions formed the ſiege of this great 
city, who began to batter the town and citadel on 
the eighth day of June, and on the fifteenth the 
beſiegers fired red-hot bullets, many of which fell 
near the duke's palace; whereupon his royal high- 
neſs ſent the two ducheſſes (his wife and mother) 
with the young prince and princeſſes, to ſome diſ- 
tance from the town, and marched out himſelf on 
the ſeventeenth, leaving a numerous garriſon, 
under the command of count Thaun, gene- 
ral of the emperor's forces. His royal highneſs 
took this ſtep in order to amuſe the duke de la 
Feuillade. 't he latter immediately quitted the 
direction of the ſiege to purſue the prince, who 


being better acquainted with the ground, baffled 
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his purſuit, 
and the buſineſs of the fiege ſuffered by it. 
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Thus la Feuillade miſſed the duke, 
At 
length, finding the duke of Savoy was not to be 
ſurprized, the French general returned to the 
camp before Turin, leaving the duke of Aubcterre 
with forty 1quadrons and five battalions to attend 
the duke of Savoy's motions. 

The duke of Vendoſme had been poſted on the 
banks of the Adigi, from the thirteenth of May 
to the twentieth of June, to cover this ſiege, and 
thought himſelf certain, with ſeventy battalions and 
ſixty ſquadrons, to ſtop all the paſſages againſt 
prince Eugene; but that prince ſhewed himlelf a 
greater general than his adverſary : he croſſed the 
Adigi, and even the Po, a river larger, and in 
ſome places more difficult of paſſage than the 
Rhine; and before Vendoſme left Italy to take 
upon him the command of marſhal Ville roy's ſcat- 
tered forces in Flanders, he ſaw prince Eugene in 
a condition to advance to the relief of Turin. 

Upon the recalling of Vendoſme, Lewis XIV. 
ſent his nephew the duke of Orleans to command 
his army in Italy, who found the troops in as much 
diſorder as if they had ſuffered a defeat. Eugene 
had paſſed the Po in ſight of Vendoſme; he 
now croſſed the Tanaro in view of the duke of 
Orleans, took Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio; ſtole 
a march upon the French, and joined the duke of 
Savoy with his whole army, near Aſti 5, on Sept. 1. 

The city of Turin was at this time reduced to 
great diſtreſs, moſt of the powder being ſpent, and 
the enemy having made a lodgment on the coun- 
terſcarpe, and carried ſeveral other parts of the 
works: they were indeed beaten oi; again by the 
garriſon ; but it was thought impoſſible that the 
beſieged could reſiſt many more attacks. His 
royal highneſs and prince Eugene therefore found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of marching immedi- 


ately to the relief of the place. Accordingly, they 


paſſed the Doria on September 6, and encarnped 
with their right on the banks of that river before 
Pioneſſa, and with the left on the banks of the 
Stura. The next day the army moved by break 
of day towards the enemy, who were intrenched 
very deep, having the Stura on their right, the 
Doria on their left, and the convent of Capuchines 
of our Lady de la Campagna in their center, beſides 
Luſingua, and ſeveral other fortified caſſines which 
flanked their intrenchments. Never was a march 
more bold than that which the allied army made 
on this occaſion, having a continual fire to ſuſ- 
tain from forty pieces of cannon which the enemy 
had pointed to gall them. The duke of Orleans 
perceiving the intrepidity with which the duke 
and the prince advanced towards him, propoſed 
to quit the intrenchments, and march directly to 
the enemy. In this advice he was joined by al- 
moſt all the general officers in the army ; buc 
marſhal Marſin producing an order from the French 


— 
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* Hiſtory of Europe. Tindal. Life of the duke of Marl- 
porough. Feuquieres. Voltaire. 

+ Turia is a ſtrong and ſplendid city of Italy, with a fine 
caſtle, the marquiſate of the principality of Piedmont, in the 
territory of Turn, an archbiſhopric and univerſity, is ſubject 
to the duke of Savor, and his ſeat. 


two hundred and fifty weſt of Venice, three hundred and ſixty 
Arth eaſt of Paris, thirty- four north-weſt of Rome, and four 


It ſtands in a very fruit-' 


ff and pleaſant vale on the river Po, twenty miles nigh caſt 
of Pignerol, ſeventy- eight miles welt of Genoa and Milan, 


hundred and ſixty ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 

t The Adigi, or Etſch, is a large river in Italy, riſes in the 
Rheœtian Alps, runs near the cities of Trent and Verona, 
ſouth of the former, and eaſt of the latter. It is the oni con- 
ſiderable ſtream in Lombardv which does not fall into the Po, 
and at laſt empties itielf into the Ad;:atic, 

$ Aﬀti, or Aſta, is the capital of a county of the ſame nam: 
in Piedmont in Italy, ſituate in a pleaiant fruitful valley, not 
far from the river I anaro. 


king, 
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king. which left every thing to his deciſion in caſe 
of an action; and giving it as his opinion to remain 
in the lines, the duke was forced to acquieſce. 

When the army of the confederates came within 
half cannon · ſhot of the French lines, it drew up in 
order of battle, and began to fire the great guns: the 
whole army then moved in a moment; the intantry 
marched up with their muſkets to the foot of the 
intrenchments, and prince Eugene putting himſelf 
at the head of the left wing, began the attack, 
which was directed with ſuch amazing vigour and 
intrepidity, that in leſs than two hours he forced 
the enemy's entrenchments. The duke of Savoy 
did the like in the center and the right near Lu- 
ſingua. By noon the allies were maſters of the 
French camp, and the defeat of the enemy was 
become general. The duke of Orleans bebaved 
with great gallantry and courage, and received ſc- 
veral wounds in the action. Marſhal de Marlin 
was.taken priſoner, after having his thigh ſhatter- 
ed by a cannon-ball, and died 1n a few bours after 
under the amputation. The French loſt in the 
action, near ſeven thouſand men killed, with three 
hundred officers and about eight thouſand private 
men taken priſoners; two hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, one hundred and eight mortars, ſeven 
thouſand eight hundred bombs, thirty-two thou- 
ſand hand-granades, forty-eight thouſand cannon- 
balls, four thouſand cheſts of muſket-balls, eighty- 
ſix thouſand barrels of gun-powder, all their cents 
and baggage, five thouſand beaſts of burden, ten 
thoufand horſes belonging to thirteen regiments of 
dragoons, and the mules of the commiſſary-gene- 
ral, all fell into the hands of the victors: the lat- 
ter of theſe were ſo richly laden, that this part of 
the booty alone was valued at three millions of 
livres, near one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
of our money. The loſs of the confederates did not 
amount to three thouſand men, killed, wounded, 
or diſabled, in the attack, beſides about two thou- 
ſand of the garriſon of Turin, who had fallen dur- 
ing the courſe of the ſiege. . 

The duke of Savoy now entered his capital in 
triumph, while the duke of Orleans, finding it 
impoſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for the troops he 
had with him, retired into Dauphiny with the ſhat- 
tered remains of his army. 

While theſe great things were tranſacting at Tu- 
rin, the count of Medavi-Grancei, who was at that 
time in the Mantuan with a body of troops, de- 
feated the Imperialiſts at Caſtiglione, under the 
command of the prince of Heſſe-Cafſel, and obli- 
ged him to retreat to Adigi, with the loſs of two 
thouſand men: but this, though a complete, prov- 
ed a fruitleſs victory; for the duchy of Milan, 
Mantua, Piedmont, and laſtly, the kingdom of 
Naples, were recovered from the French within a 
very ſhort time of one another. 

The affairs of France were as - unſucceſsful in 
Spain as in Germany, Flanders, and Italy. In 
the beginning of April this year king Philip and 
the marſhal de Teſſe, the French general, at the 
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head of a numerous army, undertook the fiege of 
Barcelona, which was defended by his rival Charles 
in perſon: it was at the ſame time blocked up by 
ſca by the count de Thoulouſe with a powerful 
ſquadron. Ihe inhabitants, encouraged by the 
preſence of king Charles, defended the town with 
great bravery z nevertheleſs, the enemy's army be- 
ing compoled of veteran troops, carried on the 
fiege very vigorouſly, and on the twenty-fourth 
made themſelves matters of Montjuic, taking 
above four hundred of the garriſon, and moſt of 
the officers, priſuners. Lord Donnegal was lain 
in the attack, after having cut down leveral of the 
enemy's grenadiers with his own hand. About 
the ſame time the earl of Peterborough arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the place from Valencia with 
two thouſand men ; and though he found it im- 
poſſible to enter the city, yet he kept his poſt upon 
the hills with admirable courage and activity, and 
alarmed the beſiegers with frequent ſkirmiſhes. 
Barcelona, however, was at length fo hard preſſed, 
that it was thought impoſſible to hold out many 
days longer, when, on the eighth of May, the 
drooping ſpirits of the garriſon were revived by 
obſerving the enemy's fleet getting under fail in a 
great hurry, and ſeveral of their ſhips ſtanding our 
to ſea, which gave the beſieged aſſurance that an 
Engliſh fleet was coming to their relief. 

This was really the fact: the confederate fleet, 
commanded by fir George Byng, arrived from 


England, and joined the 1quadron under fir John 


Leake on the firſt of May, in the bay of Altea, 
and were ſoon after farther reinforced by commo- 
dore Walker with ſeveral men of war; ſo that the 
fleet conſiſted of thirty-ſeven Engliſh, and thir- 
tern Dutch ſhips ; in all, fitty of the line cf battle, 
beſides eight frigates, fire-ſhips, &c. The ſeventh 
the fleet came off Tarragona, when the earl of Pe- 
terborough joined them with ſeveral barks, on 
board of which were fourteen hundred land forces. 
His excellency went on board the prince George, 
and hoiſted the union flag at the main-top-maſt 
head T. The eighth, in the morning, they came 
off Cape Montjoy. The French admiral, upon 
news of the approach of the confederate fleet, had 
retired the night before; and taking advantage of 
a fair wind, made the beſt of his way to Toulon. 
In the afternoon the confederate fleet anchored in 
the bay of Barcelona, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
the inhabitants of that place. The enemy how- 
ever ſtill made a ſhew of keeping up the fiege ; 
bur on the twelfth of May, in the morning, king 
Philip marched off in a manner little expected. 
and in fo great diſorder, that he left all his cents 
behind him, together with his ſick and wounded, 
whom the marſhal de Teſſe, by a letter, recom- 
mended to the earl of Peterborough's clemency, 
who behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs and in- 
dulgence towards them. King Philip made all 
the haſte he could to Perpignan, but his army was 
almoſt entirely ruined betore he got thither 4. 


* Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Hittory of Europe. Bro- 
derick, &c. | 

+ The earl of Peterborough was admiral of the fleet, as well 
as general of the land forces. 292 

t There happened a total eclipſe of the ſun in thoſe parts 
that morning the French raiſed the ſiege: this was looked up- 


135 


on as very ominous by the lower kind of people; and marſhal 
Teſſe was much blamed even by bis ſuperiors, for net having 
raiſed the firge a day ſooner, and tte rather as the Fiencn 
king had made the ſun, with this motto, Nec pluribus wmpar, 
his device. Hiflory of Europe. Buinet. Naval Hiſt. Ke. 
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To theſe diſaſters was added yet another, which 
ſcemed to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the hopes of 


the Bourbon family. The earl of Galway, who 
commanded the forces in Portugal, rook almoſt 
every place he preſented himſelf before, and had 
advanced even into the provice of Eſtremadura ; 
- while the duke of Berwick, who headed the troops 
of France and Spain, in vain attempted to ſtop 
his progreſs: he now penetrated as far as the 
bridge of Almaras. Philip V. uncertain of his 
fate, was in Perpignan: the court of Spain was 
filled with conſternation, not in the leaſt doubting 
but the victorious allies would immediately march 
to Madrid; but the overſight of the latter preſerv- 
ed the crown on Philip's head: the Portugueze, 
conſidering only their own ſafety, refuſed to pro- 
ceed any farther till they ſhould hear of the fate 
of Barcelona. In the interim, Philip's queen (a 
daughter of the duke of Savoy) who had gained 
the affections of the Spaniards by the pains ſhe 
took to pleaſe them, and by an intrepidity and for- 
titude above her ſex, ſummoned the grandees and 
magiſtrates of Madrid to attend her, when ſhe 
made the following ſpeech : 

I have ſent for you, to acquaint you what 
diſtreſs the ſtate is in; I cannot conceal it from you: 
while the king is expoſing his life in your defence, 
heaven bleſſes his arms in Catalonia, and we hope 
that rebellious province will ſhortly be reduced; 
but affairs do not go ſo well in Eſtremadura: the 
Portugueze advance. Will you tamely fee ſuch 
enemies approach you? do you not think of ex- 
erting your utmoſt efforts to make them repent 
their audaciouſneſs? The preſervation of the mo- 
-narchy is now the point in queſtion. You ought, 
in this preſſing neceſſity, to ſhew your loyalty and 
zeal, by ſacrificing your all for the king, for me, 
and for yourſelves. Powerful and ſpeedy ſuccours 
are neceſſary I am the firſt queen who has ap- 
peared in this place on ſuch an occaſion. When I 
give you ſuch extraordinary marks of my affection, 
I well deſerve you ſhould do ſomething for me, 
and appear in my defence.“ 

This pathetic diſcourſe, however, produced very 
little effect: the Spaniards appeared ſtruck with a 
panic that took from them all power of deliberat- 
ing on the moſt proper means for oppoſing the 
victors, who proceeded in their march to Madrid. 
Philip hereupon poſted through France, and arriv- 
ed in that city on the ſixth of June; but finding 
that moſt of the grandees were fled, and having 


no army he could truſt to; and ſeeing moreover 


that the Portugueze and Engliſh were almoſt at 
the gates, he ſent his queen to Burgos , whither 
he followed her in a few days, having withdrawn 
the court and all the tribunals before the earl of 
Galway could reach the place; ſo that upon his 
arrival, about the latter end of June, he found 
Madrid an open village. But the troops having 
be 1 extremely weakened by ſo long a march, and 
-ndt being above four -thoufand horſe, and eight or 
ten thouſand foot, the Portugueze generals and 
thoſe of che allies thought it highly neceſſary that 
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Charles ſhould come to Madrid as ſoon as poſſible: 
for beſides the advantage his preſence might have 
been to his own affairs among the Spaniards, who 
retained all the pride, though they wanted the 
courage, of their anceſtors, and thought it be- 
neath them to make their ſubmiſſion to any bur 
King Charles himſelf; it was of the laſt importance 
to the allies to be immediately joined by the forces 
under the king and the earl of Peterborough's 
command, not being ſtrong enough without them 
to attack Philip, who had already received tome 
ſuccours from France, beſides five thouſand four 
hundred horſe, and eight thouſand foot, under the 
duke of Berwick and the Conde de las Torres. 
Expreſs after expreſs was ſent to king Charles to 
haſten his march to his capital ciry, where the 
earl of Galway had cauſed him to be proclaimed 
on the twenty-eighth of June; but the province of 
Arragon declaring for Charles at the ſame time, he 
marched into Saragoſſa, where he unhappily ſpent 
lo much time, that his rival Philip aſſembled an 
army ſuperior to that of the allies, and marched 
to give the carl of Galway battle, who, conſcious 
of his own inferiority, choſe to quit Madrid and 
retire ; ſo that Philip V. in leſs than ſix weeks af- 
ter leaving Madrid like a fugitive, entered it again 
in triumph. The conſequence of this turn of at- 
fairs was, that Toledo, Salamanca, and the reſt of 
the towns in Caſtile which had declared for the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſubmitted again to the yoke of 
the French. 

At length, when it was too late, Charles joined 
the earl of Galway and the marquis das Minas, at 
Guadalaxara, in the beginning of Auguſt, with a 
{mall body of troops, and was followed by the earl of 
Pererborough at the head of five hundred dragoons. 
By this junction the army of the allies became 
nearly equal in number to that of the enemy, and 
the event of a battle might have been finally de- 
ciſive; but as both ſides expected to be reinforced, 
neither ſide would put any thing to the hazard. 
So ſoon as the armies were joined, the earl of Gal- 
way waited upon lord Peterborough, offering him 
the command of the Engliſh, and to ferve under 
him till he could have the queen's leave to return 
home (for which he had applied); but the mar- 
quis das Minas refuſing to do the like, the earl of 
Peterborough, who aſpired to the chief command, 
choſe not to ſtay with the army ; and embarking 
in diſguſt on board an Engliſh ſhip, ſer fail for 
Genoa +. | | 

The confederates had formed a defign this year 
of making a deſcent upon the coaſt of France by 
way of diverſion; and accordingly about eleven 
thouſand men were embarked, under the command 
of the earl of Rivers, with a large train of artil- 
lery; and the combined fleet, conſiſting of one 
hundred and fifty ſail, commanded by fir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel, ſer fail from Plymouth on the 3oth 
of Auguſt. The ſcheme for invading France had 
been propoſed by the marquis de Guiſcard, who 
from a motive of diſguſt had abandoned his coun- 


try, and engaged in the ſervice of the allics. He 


4 


* Burgos is a large, but irregulzr city, ard the capital of | the ruins of the ancient city Auca ; is the ſee of an archbiſhop- 


Old Caftile in Spain. om 
extends to the rapid litile river Aran aon, over which is a good 


bridge. It was built in the ninch or tenth century, out of 


6 


It ſtands on a mountain, from which it | ric, and ſituated one hundred and ten miles north of Madrid. 


-+ Burnet. Hiſtory of Europe. Voltaire. 
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obtained the rank of a lieutenant-general in the 


emperor's army, and afterwards coming over to 


London, inſinuated hi:nſelf into the good graces 
of Mr. Henry St. John, and other perſons or, dil- 


tinction. 


of reward, promoted to the command of a regi- 
ment of dragoons, with which he embarked 1n the 


expedition. 


for a conſiderable time; in the interim a diſcovery 
was made that Guiſcard's plan was altogether ro- 
mantic, or at leaſt built upon ſuch a precarious 
baſis as could not juſtify the attempting its execu- 
tion; and letters having arrived from the earl of 
Galway, ſolliciting ſuccours with che molt earneſt 


importunity, the expedition to France was polt- 


poned ; and fir Cloudeſlæy Shovel and the earl 
of Rivers, with the land forces on board, were or- 
dered to make the belt of their way to Liſbon, 
there to take ſuch mcaiures as the ſituation ot at- 
fairs ſhould indicate to be moſt expedient. 

They arrived ſafe in the Tagus on the 18th of 
October, when lord Rivers, finding the communi- 


cation between Portugal and the allies was cut off, 


failed round to Alicant in order to join the earl of 
Galway on that ſide; and having landed his troops, 


His ſcheme of invading France was ap- 
proved of by the miniſtry, and he was, by way 


However, the flect bring driven into 
Torbay by contrary winds, where It was detained 


who were in a miſerable condition by being kept 


ſo long on board, he returned to England, toge- 


ther with the earl of Eſſex and brigadier Gorges, 
who embarked with thoſe troops in the firſt de- 


ſign, and fir Cloudeſley failed back with the fleet 
to Liſbon *. WIE : 

As to that part of the Engliſh fleet which had 
relieved Barcelona, under the command of fir John 


Leake and fir George Byng, it continued all the 
ſummer in the Mediterrancan, and cooped up the 
French navy in the harbour of Toulon. They 


ſecured Carthagena, which had declared for king 
Charles, and took Alicant by aſſault. Sir John 
Leake next made the neceſſary diſpoſition for a 
winter ſquadron, to be command:d by fir George 
Byog, and then proceeded to put in execution his 
laſt orders, which were to reduce the iſlands of 
Majorca + and Ivica f ; both which ſurrendered, 
after little or no reſiſtance; and the admiral hav- 
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ing cauſed king Charles III. to be proclaimed in 
each, and left garriſons to ſecure his conqueſts, he 


failed out of the Streights in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when he diſpatched a ſquadron under fir 
John Jennings to the Weſt Indies, and another 
under fir George Byng to lie at Liſbon : then pro- 


ſecuting his voyage for England, he arrived ſafe 


at Spithead about the middle of the ſame month, 
with the reſt of the fleet, which was ſoon after laid 
up for the winter ſeaſon F. 


es. © 
Poland was this year delivered from the pre- 


fence of that hot- headed conqueror the king of 
Sueden, who, obſerving that he ſhouid never be 
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| able c Hfectually to dethrone king Avguſtus, unleſs 


he cut off the ſupplies which that monarch con- 
ſtantly received trom Saxony, he marched through 
Sileſia and Luſatia into Saxony, plundered the 
open country through its whole extent, and obli- 


ged the rich city of Leipſick, and other towns, to 


pay him contributions. King Auguſtus ſeeing his 
hereditary dominions in the hands of his enemy, 
ſoon found he could no longer maintain the war 
in Poland, and therefore agrecd to a treaty in the 
month of September, by which he reſigned the 
kingdom of Poland and the grand duchy of Li- 
thuania, and acknowleged Staniſlaus Leczinſki as 
the true and rightful king of Poland, reſerving to 
himſelf only the empty title of ſovereign. 

Charles of Sweden in the heart of Germany, 
was, however, an object of great diſcontent to the 
members of the grand alliance. Lewis XIV. who 
was redouhling all his efforts to retrieve his ſhat- 
tered affairs, ſpared no pains to ſollicit the young 
victor's alliance. Charles however rejected all ot- 
fers of that nature. Lewis then implored his me- 
diation for a peace : he replied, I hat he was very 
ready to intetpoſe his good offices, whenever he 
ſhould find the allies willing to accept the ſame. 
Baffled in this application, the French king had 
recourſe to a method for bringing about a treaty, 
which could not but be very mortifying to one 
who aimed at univerſal monarchy. He employed 
the elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name 
to the Cuke of Marlborough and the deputies of 
the States-general (dated the twenty-firſt of Oc- 
tober, ſoon after the battle of Ramillies) contain- 
ing propoſals for opening a congreſs. He like-. 
wiſe ſollicited the pope to interpoſe in his favour ; 
he offered to cede to king Charles the greater 
part of the eſtates that compuſe the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, or elſe the Weſt Iadjes, or Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily, with a barrier for the Dutch, and a 
compenſation to the duke of Savoy fur the de- 
vaſtation committed in his territories. . But thele 
offers were rejectæd, and the allics reſolved to pro- 
ſecute the war with redoubled vigour. | 

Ic is not ealy to aſſign a reaſon why the confe- 
derates would not liſten at this time to the pro- 
1 of peacc, ſince there is great room to 

elieve that Lewis XIV. would have conſcated to 
almoſt any that could have been demanded. Their 
refuſal was {aid to be owing to the great influence of 
the duke of Marlborough, both ac home, and with 
the emperor and the Dutch. The war proved ar 
once too honourable and too lucrativs, for him to 
deſire ſo ſpeedy an end to it, Malt of the leading 
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* Burchet, Compleat Hiſtory of Europe. Life of Queen; 


Anne. | 

+ Majorca, or Mallorca, is an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
belonging to Spain, and tie principal of thoſe anciently called 
Baleares, or Inſulæ Balearicæ, famous for their ſlagers, ſixty 


miles in length, and forty five broad. Its four principal capes 


lying toward the four cardinal points, ate Pedra, Groſſer, Sa- 
linas, and Formentor. Its north and weſt parts are mountain- 


ous, but fruitful ; and thoſe to che eaſt and ſouth are level, 


producing corn, oil, wine, honey, ſaffron, great and ſmall 
eEattle, with fruit and wild game. The whole iſland is fur- 
rounded with towers, from which an enemy can be ſeen at 


ſome diſtance off. It has ſeveral good harbours, lies eighty- | 


ſix miles ſouth of the coaſt 07 Catalonia;: Is capital is alſo 
named M-jorca, . ancieoily Palma, which contains fix. thouſand 
houſes, ſome of them large, and Gf ſtones 4 number of 
its inhabitants is reckoned at ten tiouſand. - = © g 

t Ivica, anciently Ebuſus, is a ſmall iſland in the Mediterra- 
nean, filty-fix miles ſouth -- weſt of Majorca. It is about ſix 
miles long, and five broad, is mountainous, and, its. principal 
product on is ſalt, of Which large quantities are exported. Its 
capital has the ſame name, and is ftuated in a bay of the ſea; 
on the ſouth fide of the iſland, very well foryhed in the modern 
manner; but not ſo conſiderable now as it was in the time of 
the Carthaginiins and Romans, , 

Q Burcher. Lediard. Life of Queen Aune, - 
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men here in England were his friends and relations, | 
and had gained titles and eſtates by the war. In 
Holland the penſionary Heinſius, who did all 
things there, was entirely under the direction of 
the duke and prince Eugene. As for the empe- 
ror, he had all things ro hope from the continu- 
ance of the war, and nothing either to fear or pay. 
Whatever degree of truth might be in thoſe tug- 
oeſtions, it is certain they gained credit both at 
home and abroad, and occaſioned ſome diſturban- 
ces in Holland, and greater here. 
I ſhall cloſe my account of the military tranſac- 
tions of this year with obſerving, that little or no- 
thing was done upon the Rhine, both ſides having 
drawn what troops they could from that quarter. 
Moreover,. priace Lewis of Baden, from a very 
bad ſtate of health, was incapable of action: he 
died on the fourth of January in the following 
ear, with the character of a great general, though 
is reputation in the latter part of his life was by 
no means equal to the beginning, at. lcalt in ſuc- 
cels. 
While almoſt every kingdom in Europe was a 
ſcene of war, rapine, and bloodſhed, England 
and Scotland were engaged in treating of a union 
between the two kingdoms. I have already given 
the ſubſtance of this treaty as ſettled by the com- 
miſſioners on each fide in England; let us now ſee 
how the articles were re by our neighbours 
in the northern part of the Mland, by whom they 
were firſt taken into conſideration. 
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ariſing from the union of the two kingdoms : the 
treaty 1tlelt was then read, and ordered to be 
printed, with the proceedings of the lords com- 
miſſioners of both kingdoms in relation thereto 
after which the parliament was adjourned for a 
week. 

No ſooner were the particulars of the intended 
treaty between the two Kingdoms divulged, than 
the greateſt part of the Scottiſn nation kindled in- 
to a flame of reſentment, and gave ſuch intima- 
tions of a violent oppolition, as convinced the 
queen's miniſters that they would have unſpeak- 
able difficulties to encounter in bringing about an 
union; againſt which a powerful party was now 
formed, even in the parliament itſelf, headed by 
the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, the marquis 
of Annandale, the earls of Errol, Mareſchal, and 
Buchan, the lord Bclhaven, that ſtaunch republi- 
can Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, and ſome other 
noblemen and private gettlemen of great rank and 
influence. The Jacobites to a man declared againſt 
an union, well knowing that, ſhoulJ it take place, it 
would for ever extinguiſh all their hopes of re- 
ſtoring the abdicated family: even the preſbyte- 
rians ſeenied averſe to the meaſure, from an ap- 
prehenſion that their mode of worſhip would ſuf- 
ter a change, and be ſwallowed up in the church 
of. England. On the other hand, à great part of 
the gentry of Scotland. who were perſonally ac- 
quainted with the conſticution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and ſenfible of the protection every 


The Scottill pWiament met oa the third of Qr- 
tober, When the duke of Queenſberry, as dugh- 
. commiſſioner, produced the queen's letter, in which 
ſhe acqgyinted them of the'commilizggers appoint- 
ed to treat of an union having brought that buſi 
neſs to a happy concluſion, expreſſing her hopes 
that the terms would prove acceptable to her {ub- 
jects of Scotland. An entire and c& union, 
ſhe ſaid, would be the ſolid foundation of a laſt- 
ing peace; it would ſecure their religion, liber 
ties, and property; remove the animoſities that 
prevailed among themſelves, and the jealouſies 
that ſubſiſted between the two nations: the expa- 
tiated on the other manifold advantages that would 
reſult therefrom ; ſhe mgnewed her àſſurance of 
maintaining the government of the chureh, and 
told them. they hac an opportunity of taking ſuch 

ſteps as might beſneceMary for its ſecurity after 
the union: the defired che neceſſary ſupplics till 
the parliament of Great Britain could. provide for 
thole matters: ſhe obſerved, that th great ſoc- 
ceſs with which it had-pleaſed* Almighty God to 
bleſs her arms, zfforded the wearer” proſpect of a 
happy peace, with which they would enjoy the 
full advantages of this union: that they had no 
reaſon to doubt but rhe parliament of England 
would do all that ſhould be neceſſary on their part 
to confirm the union; and ſhe recommended calm- 
neſs and unanimity in deliberating on this great 
and weighty affair, of ſuch conſequence to the 
whole iſland of Great Britain +. | | 

The lord-commiſſioner and the lord-chancellor” 
(the earl of Seafield) cach of them enforced this 
letter in a ſeparate ſpeech, whercin they-exertcd | 


f 


good ſubject there enjoys under an houſe of com- 
mons, which ſecures them the uninterrupted en- 
joy ment of all their lawful rights and privileges, 
hrartily cop prred in furthering the completion of 
this work. This party was headed by the dukes 
of Queenſberry and Argyle, the earl of Montroſe, 
Seafield, and Stair, and many oifhr perſons of 
weight ahd abilities. Beſides "Theſe two parties, 
there was a thirdclaſs, which I have already made 
mention of by the name Squadrone Volante, or Fly- 
ing Squadron; the chief of which were, the mar- 
quis of Tweddale, the carls of Rothes, Rox burgh, 
Haddington, and Marchmont, who, kept . 
diſclaiming all connection with both parties, and 
refuſing to diſcover any part of their ſentiments in 
6 to this important affair; but as it was well 
known that they had many cauſes to be diſguſſęd 
with the court, it waF uyiverſally thought they 
would oppoſe any ſcheme which proceeded from 
that quarter. b — les 
Such was the diſpoſition of minds and parties in 
Scotland, when the parliament reſumed its ſeſſion 
on the fitteenth ot October, when the queſtion be- 


Tas put, Whether to proceed immediately to the 


conſideration” of the articles of union, or refer the 
conſideration thereof tiil the firſt ſirting of the en- 
ſuing week ? it was carried to proceed, one hun- 
dred and ſixteen voices — fifty-two. Here 
the ſtrength of the court party appeared; and in- 
deed both ſides exerted themſelves with the ut- 
-moſt zeal in order to carry their favourite points; 
and the debates were agitated with all that warmth 
and cagerneſs which the importance of the ſubject 
naturally inſpired. A 


all their talents in diſplaying the great advantages 


"'* 
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It was aſſerted by the oppoſers of an union, that 
the devolving the power of the Scottiſh parliament 
into the hands of a ſmall number of lords, barons, 
and burgeſſcs, allowed to lit and vote with all the 
lords and commons of England, in a parliament to 
be called The Parliameni of Great Britain, was dit- 
honourable and prejudicial to the kingdom of 
Scotland, tending to the deſtruction of their an- 
tient conſtitution, and all their rights and privi- 
leges as a free people in gencral, and to every in- 
dividual perſon and ſocicty within the kingdom : 
that they ſhould entirely loſe their ſovereignty and 
independency, and give up the birth- right of their 
peers, and the privileges of, che barons and burghs: 
that the rights and intereſts reſerved to them by 
the articles of union were not in any degree ſecur- 
ed, ſec ing that the plurality of voices in the par- 
liament of Great Britain muſt determine whatever 
was brought before them; nor could it be expect- 
ed that the members of Scotland in the Britiſh par- 
liament would ever be able co carry any point that 
might be for the intereſt of Scotland, againſt to 
great a majority, who, though divided among 
themſelves about party-diſputes, would yet unite 
againſt the Scots, to whom they all bore a natural 
antipathy : that the being let into the trade of 
England would be of little or no advantage to 
them, under the reglations and reſtrictions the 
Engliſh trade was at preſent in the ſeveral companies. 
The pre{byterian kirk was allo repreſented to be 
in great danger, from the twenty-lix biſhops who 
were to fit in the Britiſh parliament, whereas the 
kirk would have none to repreſent them. Great 
objections were alſo made to the ſacramental teſt, 
being the condition of acceſs to all places of profit 
or truſt. And it was repreſented as a farther griev- 
ance, that the ſovereign was obliged to be of the 
eommunion of the church of England “. | 

In anſwer to theſe objections it was urged, that 
the ſmall proportion which the Scottiſh would bear 
to the Engliſh members, could never be attended 
with thoſe dreadful conſequences which had been 
ſo artfully diſplayed: few points, if any, could 
occur, in which the intereſts of Scotland would 
interfere with thoſe of England : their intereſts 
were already in a great meaſure the ſame; it was 
a principal intention of the union to render them 
invariably and for ever ſuch; nor would ever any 
ſet of men go about to divide them, but thoſe who 
had ſome ſiniſter ends to anſwer, or who prefer- 
red their own private intereſts to thole of their 
country; and if tuch perſons ſuffered by the dect- 
ſions of a Britiſh parliament, they had no reaſon 
to complain ; they would have ſuffered, or at leaſt 
they ought to have ſuffered, by the deciſions of a 
Scottiſh parliament, as that kingdom was bound 
even more than Great Britain to puniſh the perfi- 
dy, treachery, or injuſtice of her own ſubjects : 
that to aſſert the Engliſh had a natural antipathy 
to the Scots was a cruel and invidious reflection, 
contrary to truth, refuted by daily experience, 
and could only be made with a view to excite ani- 
moſities between the two nations, in order per- 
haps to attain ſome end which could not otherwiſe 
be accompliſhed : that the union, inſtead of abo- 
liſhing the parliament of Scotland, would rather 
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eſtabliſh it upon. a more ſolid foundation, by incor- 
porating it with the parliament of England, which 
could not with any propriety be ſaid to be ſubſti- 
ruted in its place, the Briaſh parliament being ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of both; and in this ſenſe in- 
deed the parliament of England, as well as that 
ot Scotland, might be ſaid to be abvliſhed ; that 
their tears theretore, with regard to the conduct 
of the Britiſh parliament, were entirely ground- 
leis, as it was not likely that aſſembly would ever 
take any ſtep prejudicial to the rights and privi- 
leges of the people, which they had hitherto de- 
tended, nor infringe the articles of the union, 
which they would make it their care regularly to 
oblerve: that the union beſides would be attended 
with many poſſible advantages; it would for ever 
deſtroy all difference of intereſt between the diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland, which in the conteſt had 
always proved fatal to the Scots from the great ſu- 
periority of the Engliſh, &c. &c. +. 

Theſe and many other arguments were uſed by 
both ſides ; but they had no farther effect than to 
diſplay the learning or ingenuity of the ſpeakers, 
cach party having already formed its reſolution ; 
and as they were in point of ſtrength nearly equal, 
it was not eaſy to determine for ſome time what 
would be the iſſue,” when the Squadrone Volante, al- 
ready mentioned, ſuddenly declared themſclves for 
the union, which immediately turned the balance, 
and decided the controverſy. 

The oppolers of the union finding themſelves 
thus overpowered, raiſed a moſt terrible clamour 
all over the nation; they procured addreſſes from 
a number of counties, boroughs, and pariſhes, 
proteſting againſt the union. The aſſembly of the 
kirk allo petitioned againſt the making the ſecu- 
rity of the church of England a fundamental ar- 
ticle of the union; for hereby, they ſaid, they 
would involve the whole nation in great guilt, by 
conlenting to the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy and 
ceremonies cf a church which they held to be ſin- 
ful and abominable. The preſbyterian preachers 
at the lame time employed all their power and 
credit in waking the reſentment of their hearers 
againſt the treaty, in which they laboured with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the people were rouſed to tranſ- 
ports of fury and revenge. At Dumfries the ar- 
ticles of union were publicly burnt; and the peo- 
ple declared that their commiſſioners muſt either 
be ſimple, 1gnorant, or treacherous, or all together; 
and that the ratification of the treaty would bring 
them and their poſterity to be tributary and bond- 
flaves to their neighbours. Even in Edinburgh the 
mob grew mutinous, and affaulted the houſe of 
fir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of Edinburgh, and 
one of the commiſſioners of the union : nor did 
the perſon: of the high-commiſſioner eſcape inſult, 
the rabble throwing ſtones into the coach as 
he paſſed through the ſtreets, though ſurrounded 
by his guards; and on the thirtieth of November 
a great number of the rioters entered the parlia- 
ment-clole, with loud outcries for rejecting the ar- 
ticles of union, which gave the miniſtry ſuch ap- 
prehenſion, that it was thought convenient to 
march ſeveral regiments of horſe and dragoons to 
the north of England, to be in readineſs if there 
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ſhould be a neceſſity for their acting. The tu- 
mults nevertheleſs continuing, the duke of Queenl- 
berry wrote to the lord-treaſurer Godolphin, re- 
preſenting the neceſſity of a ſhort adjournment 
until he ſhould be able to allay the ferment that 
prevailed among the people: but the treaſurer, 
who foreſaw that the meaſure would be entirely loft 
by delay, regardleſs of the difficulties the commiſ- 
fioner had to encounter, inſiſted upon his proceed- 
ing; and beſides the precautions uſed to preſerve 
the public tranquility, and protect the friends of 
the court from the inſults of the malecontents, it 
was thought proper to remit conſiderable ſums of 
money to the Scots treaſury, to be diſtributed to 
the beſt advantage. Thole meaſures, together with 
the equal prudence and firmneſs ſhewn by the high- 
commiſſioner, and the other noblemen attached to 
the union, at length got the better of this national 
fury; and notwithſtanding all the clamour and 
oppolition within and without doors, an act for 
the ratification of the union paſſed on the ſixteenth 
of January, 1707, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and ten voices, and was touched with the 
royal ſceptre. An act paſſed at the ſame time for 
the ſecurity of the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland, 
as a fundamental and eſſential condition of the 
union *. . 

The moſt conſiderable ſpeakers for the union 
were the earls of Seafield, Stair , Roxburgh, and 
Marchmont; and thoſe againft it, the dukes of 
Hamilton and Athol, and the marquis of Annan- 
dale. 

As ſoon as the act for ratifying the treaty of 
union was paſſed, the parliament next proceeded 
to prepare an act for — the manner of elect- 
ing the fixteen peers and forty-five commons to 
repreſent Scotland in the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, and the proportion the ſhires and boroughs 
ſhould have of the forty-five members; and it was 


agreed that thirty ſhould be the number for the 
ſhires, and fifteen the number for the boroughs. 
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It was reſolved that the borough of Edinburgh 
ſhould have one re pre ſentative by itſelf; and then 
a ſcheme for dividing the boroughs into fifteen 
diſtricts, each of which was to have one repreſcn- 
tative, was read and approved. This act being 
touched with the ſceptre, the three eſtates proceed- 
ed to elect their repreſentatives 4. 
The remaining part of the ſeſſion was employed 
in making regulations concerning the coin, in ex- 
amining the accounts of their African company, 
and providing for the due application of the equi- 
valent. On the twenty-fifth day of March the 
commiſſioner adjourned the parliament, aſter hav- 
ing in a ſhort ſpeech taken notice of- the honour 
they had acquired in concluding an affair of ſuch 
Importance to their country, His grace then ſet 
out for London, where he was received by the 
queen with great marks of pleaſure and approba- 
tion; and indeed hiſtory hardly furniſhes us with 
another inſtance of a miniſtry's having carried a 
point of ſuch importance, againſt ſuch a violent 
oppoſition, and contrary to the general ſenſe and 
inclination of a whole people, exaſperated to the 
higheſt degree by the apprehenſion of ſeeing their 
trade deſtroyed, their nation oppreſſed, and their 
country ruined by an union with their ſiſter king 
dom. The majority of both nations expected no 
otherwiſe than that the treaty would occaſion the 
moſt violent convulſions, and at laſt prove incffec- 
tual. The event, however, has happily demonſtrat- 
ed the fallacy of thoſe apprehenſions and predic- 
tions: the union took place quietly, and has ful- 
ly anſwered the ſalutary purpoles for which it was 
intended. After this account of the reception the 
treaty of union met with in Scotland, it remains 
to ſee what entertainment it found in the parlia- 
ment of England. | 
The parliament of England, which had been 
ſucceſſively prorogued to the third of December, 
aſſembled that day; and the queen, in her ſpeech 
to both houſes, congratulated them on the glorious 
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+ This nobleman, who had all along exerted himſelf with 

reat zeal in favour of the union, and who, though much in- 
iſpoſed, came on the ſeventh of January to the parliament- 
houſe, and maintained the debate upon the twenty-ſecond ar- 
ticle, died ſuddenly the next night, his ſpirits being quite ex- 
hauſted by the length and vehemence of the debates. He was 
fon of fir James Dalrymple, formerly preſident of the ſeſſion, 
and afterwards created viſcount and earl of Stair. He was fuc- 
ceeded in honour and eftate by his ſon lord John Dalrymple. 


t Theſe repreſentatives were, for the lords, 
The duke of Queenſberry, * 
The earl of — —— — — FRG "8 
The marquis of Montroſe, - rivy-ſeal. 
The — of Tweddale. Ix 
The marquis of Lothian. 
Earls. 
Mar, Loudon, Crawford, Sutherland, Roxburgh, Wemyſs, 
Leven, Stair, Roſeberry, Glaſgow, Ilay. 
| For the barons. 
W. Niſbet of Durletoun. 
J. Cockburn, junior, of Ormiſtoun. 
Sir W. Ker of Greenhead. 
Sir ]. Swintoun of that ilk, 
W. Bennet of Grubbet. 
Archibald Douglas of Cavers. 
Mr. J. Murray of Bowhill. 
M. J. Pringle of Haining. 
W. Morleſon of Preſton grange. 
George Baillie of rr ar 
Sir J. Johnſtoun of Weſterhall. 
Mr. }. Stuart of Sorbie. 
Mr. Francis Montgomery of Griſtan. 


W. Dalrymple of Glenmure. 
Sir R. Pollock of that ilk. 
erage of Glenargies. 

ungo Graham of Gorthy. 
Sir D. Ramſay of Balmain. 
Sir Thomas Burnet of Leys. 
W. Seatoun, junior, of Pitmedden. 
Alexander Grant, junior, of that ilk. 
Hugh Roſs of Kilravock. ; 
Sir K. Mackenzie of Cromarty. 
Mr. J. Campbell of Mammore. 
Sir J. Campbell of Auchinleck. 
James Campbell of Arkinlaſs. 
James Haly burton of Pitcurr. 
A. Abercrombie of Glaſſock. 
A. Douglas of Eagleſhaw. 
John Bruce of Kinroſs. 


For the boroughs, 
Sir Patrick Johnſtoun. 


I Lieutenant-colonel J. Erſkine, 


Hugh Montgomery. 
— Scott. * 
Sir John Erſkine. 
Mr. P. Moncreif of Ready. 
Sir Andrew Home. 
Sir Peter Halket. 

Sir _ Smollet. 
Sir D. Dalrymple. 
Mr. on Clerk. 
Mr. Patrick Ogilvie. 
George Allardice. 


Daniel Campbell, eſq. 
Mr. Alexander Maitland. 
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: iciſh army: ſhe deſired the com | other great officers and miniſters of ſtate, went to 
—  ————— — as might enable | an entertainment provided for them at Vintner's- 


improve thoſe ſucceſſes : ſhe told them that 
= 3 — union, as concluded by the commiſ- 
ſioners ot both kingdoms, was at that time under 
the conſideration ot the Scottiſh parliament; and 
ſhe recommended diſpatch in public affairs, as the 
ſureſt method to convince our friends and enemies 
of the vigour and tirmneſs of our proceedings. ; 
This ſpeech was highly pleaſing to the parlia- 
ment, and both houſes anſwered it in very affec- 
tionate addrefſes : nor did they ſtop there; but as 
a convincing proof ei the fincerity of their expreſ- 
ſions, they proceeded to the conſideration of the 
ſupply z and having examined the eſtimates, in 
leis than a week they voted near ſix millions for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year *; and when the 
ſpeaker preſented the money-bills to her majeſty, 
he told her, that as the glorious victory obtained 
by the duke of Marlborough at Ramillies was 
fought before it could be tuppoſed the armies were 
in the field, ſo the commons had granted ſupplies 
to her majeſty before the enemy could well know 
that the parliament was fitting . 
Both houtes voted the duke of Marlborough 
their thanks for the eminent ſervices he had done 
her majeſty and the kingdom the laſt campaign: 
nor did they content themſelves with paying him 
this compliment; for the lords addreſſed her ma. 
jeſty on the ſixteenth of December, that ſhe would 
permit them to bring in a bill to ſettle the titles 
and honours of the duke of Marlborough, with 
his right of precedence, on his poſterity, by act of 
parliament, in ſuch manner as would be acceptable 
to her majeſty T. This was readily complied with 
on the part of her majeſty ; and an act according- 
ly paſſed to limit his titles and honours to his eld- 
eſt daughter (married to the lord Godolphin's fon) 
and her heirs-male, and then to all his other 
daughters ſucceſſively, according to their priority 
of birth ; and that the royal honour and manor of 
Woodſtock, and the houſe of Blenheim, ſhould 
always go along with the titles. The commons 
alſo ſoon after, to ſhew their gratitude to the duke 
for the ſignal ſervices he had done his country, ad- 
dreſſed, her majeſty for leave to bring in a bill for 
ſettling the five thouſand pounds per annum which 
| ſhe had already granted the duke (during her life) 
out of the Poſt-office, upon him and his poſterity, 
in like manner as his titles; and the honour and 
manor of Woodſtock, and houſe vf Blenheim, were 
already limited and ſettled, and a bill was brought 
in accordingly, which received the royal aſſent. 
The city of London having addreſſed her ma- 
jeſty, that the colours taken at the battle of Ra- 
millies might be put up at Guildhall, they were 
carried thither in great pomp, eſcorted by a de- 
tachment of the horſe and foot guards, being in 
all ſixty-three colours and twenty-four ſtandards. 
The ſame day his grace the duke of Marlborough, 
with the dukes of Ormond and Somerſet, and 
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Hall in the city, by the lord mayor and alder- 
men. 

The lords and commons having adjourned 
themſelves to the laſt day of December, the queen 
cloſed the year 1706 with triumphal proceſſions, 


going in great ſtate to St. Paul's, attended by the 


great officers, and both houſes of parliament. 

Her majeſty was pleaſed in this month of De- 
cember to make the following promotions of no- 
bility, viz. Henry de Grey, earl of Kent, created 
viſcount Gooderich, earl of Harold, and marquis 
of Kent; Robert Bertie, earl of Lindſey, was cre- 
ated marquis of Lindſey, in the county of Lin- 
coln ; Evelin Pierpoint, earl of Kingſton, marquis 
of Doncaſter, in the county of Dorſet ; Thomas 
Wharton, lord Wharton, viſcount Winchindon, 
in the county of Bucks, and earl of Wharton in the 
county of Weſtmoreland ; John Poulet, lord Pou- 
let, of Hinton St. George, viſcount Hinton Sr. 
George, in the county of Somerſet, and earl 
of Poulet; Sidney Godolphin, lord Godolphin, 
viſcount Rialton, and earl of Godolphin, in the 
county of Cornwall; Hugh Cholmondley, lord 
Cholmondley, viſcount Malpas, and earl of Chol- 
mondley, in the county of Cheſter ; Henry Howard, 
lord Walden, ſon and heir of the earl of Suffolk, 
baron of Cheſterford, in the county of Eſſex, and 
earl of Bindon in the county of Dorſet. The lord- 
keeper Cowper was created lord Cowper and baron 
of Wingham, in the county of Kent; and fir Tho- 
mas Pelham was made lord Pelham, and baron 
of Laughton, in the county of Suſſex. Some 
time before, her majeſty had been pleaſed to create 
the electoral prince of Hanover (afterwards king 
George I.) a peer of this kingdom, by the ſtile 
and title of baron of Tewkſbury, viſcount North- 
allerton, earl of Milford-Haven, and marquis and 
duke of Cambridge. | 

The parliament being re- aſſembled after their 
ſhort adjournment, the queen came to the houſe 
of peers on the twenty-eighth day of January, 
1707, when ſhe told the parliament that the 
treaty of union, with ſome additions and alte- 
rations, was ratified by the Scottiſh parliament : 
that ſhe had ordered ir. to be laid before them, and 
hoped it would meet with their approbation and 
concurrence : ſhe deſired the commons would pro- 
vide for the payment of the equivalent, in caſe the 
treaty ſhould take place: then addreſſing herſelf 
to both houſes, ſhe concluded thus : 

* You have now an opportunity before you of 

utting the laſt hand to a happy union of the two 
— which J hope will be a laſting bleſſin 
to the whole iſland, a great addition to its wealt 
and power, and a firm ſecurity to the proteſtant 
religion. 

The advantages that will accrue to us all from 
an union are ſo apparent, that I will add no more, 
but that I ſhall look upon it as a particular happi- 


To raiſe this money the parliament gave a land- tax of four | thouſand pounds were raiſed. The old tonnage and poundage, 


ſhillings in the pound, and the duty upon malt for one year ; 
— 1 on — the ſtam * and that upon hawk. 
ers, which had been continued till 17 10, were now continued 
for ninety-ſix years, to be a fund for one million one hundred 
and fifty-five thouſand pounds, to be taken in for annuities at 
ſixteen years purchaſe ; the duty upon houſes was continued for 
circulating Exchequer-bills, whereby one million five hundred 


| 


and ſeveral other duties at the cuſtom-houſe, which were al- 
ready continued to 1710, for paying off deficiencies, were now 
continued for two years more, for a loan of eight hundred and 
twenty-two thouſand three hundred and eighty-one pounds, at 
fix per cent. intereſt. 
+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iii. 47. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 165. 
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neſs if this ſo great work, which has been ſo often 
attempted without ſuccels, can be brought to per- 
fection in my reign.” 
On the third of February the commons formed 
themſelves into a committee of the whole houſc, to 
* deliberate on the articles of the union, and the 


Scottiſh act of ratification. The Tory party in 


general were againſt the union, and therefore be- 


gan without delay to open their batteries. Amongſt 
many ſevere things ſaid againſt this treaty and the 
promoters of it, fir John Packington obſerved, that 
this incorporating union was like marrying a wo- 
man againſt her conſent : that it was an union car. 
ried on by corruption within doors, by force and 
violence without: that the promoters of it had 
baſely betrayed their truſt, in giving up the inde- 
ndency of their conſtitution ; and he would leave 

it to the judgment of the houſe to conſider, whe- 
ther men of ſuch principles were fit to be admitted 
into their houſe of repreſentatives. Her majeſty, 
he ſaid, by the coronation-oath, was obliged to 
maintain the church of England, as by law eſta- 


| bliſhed; and likewiſe bound by the ſame oath to 


defend the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland in one 
and the ſame kingdom : Now (added he) after the 
union is in force, who ſhall adminiſter this oath 
to her majeſty ? Not the Scots, certainly ; for it 1s 
not their buſineſs : and beſides, they are no well- 
wiſhers to the church of England. It reſts then 
with the biſhops; and can it be ſuppoſed that 
thoſe reverend perſons will or can act a thing fo 
contrary to their own order and inſtitution, as thus 
to promote the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian 
church government? He concluded with obſerv- 
ing, that the church of England being eſtabliſh- 
ed jure divino, and the Scots pretending that the 


Kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not conceive 


how two nations that claſhed in ſo eſſential a point, 
could unite ; and therefore was for coniulting the 
convocation on this critical matter. 

He was anſwered by colonel Henry Mordaunt, 
(brother to the earl of Peterborough) who ſaid, 
that for his part, he knew of no other jure divino 
than God Almighty's permiſſion : that in this ſenſe 
the church of England and the kirk of Scotland 
might both be ſaid to be jure divino, becauſe God 
had permitted that the former ſhould prevail in 
England, the other in Scotland. The member 
who ſpoke laſt (ſaid the colonel) may, if he pleaſes, 
conſult the convocation for his own particular im- 
formation'; but I believe the commons ſtand in 
need of no ſuch inſtruction: they are ſufficient judges 
of the propriety of their own meaſures; and in 
any event it would be derogatory to the rights of 
the commons of England to aſk on this occaſion 
the advice of any interior aſſembly, who had no 
ſhare in the legiſlature *, 

Many other members ſpoke for and againſt the 
union : at length a motion was made, that the 
firſt article of the treaty, which implies a peremp- 
tory agreement to an incorporating union, ſhould 
be poſtponed, and that the houſe ſhould proceed 
to the conſideration of the terms of the intended 
union contained in the other articles. This pro- 
polal being rejected, ſeveral Tory members quit- 
ted the houſe ; whereupon the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth articles of the treaty were read and ap- 
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proved without oppoſition; and on the eighth of 
February the commons, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, went through and approved the re- 
maining articles: in ſhorr, ſuch was the diſpatch 
made by the party who favoured the unicn, and 
who had the majority in the houſe, that by the 
eleventh of February, a bare week only from the 
time this important matter was firſt taken into their 
conſideration, the commons had gone through and 
approved the whole treaty, This precipitation 
gave the enemies of the party in power too plau- 
{ible an handle to charge them with want of that 
coolnels and deliberation which an affair of this 
1mportance required. 

Beiore their loroſhips began to inveſtigate the 
articles of the union, they, at the inſtance of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, brought in a bill for 
the ſecurity of the church of England, to be in- 
ſerted as a fundamental and eſſential part of that 
treaty. This paſſed through both houſes without 
oppoſition, and received the royal aſſent. On the 
fitccenth of February the debates concerning the 
union were begun in the houſe of lords. The 
qucen herſelf was preſent, and the debates were 
longer and more ſolemn than thoſe of the commons 
haa been. The lords reſolved themſelves into a 
committee of the whole houſe, and made Burnet, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, their chairman. The earls of 
Rocheſter, Angleley, and Nottingham, with the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the lords North 
and Grey, Stawel and Haverſham, were the prin- 
cipal ipeakers againſt the union. The latter of 
thele noblemen, who of late years had made him- 
ſelt famous by his ſet ſpeeches on ſeveral occa- 
lions, could not be filent on this, and therefore 
poke to the following purport. He obſerved, 
that the articles came to their lordſhips with the 
greateſt countenance of authority that it is poſſible 
any thing could have; but, ſaid he, notwithſtand- 
ing authority may -be the ſtrongeſt motive to in- 
cline the will, it was certainly the weakeſt in the 
world to convince the underſtanding. He was not, 
he ſaid, againſt a fœderal union, a union in inte- 
re(t and in the ſucceſſion ; but this was a matter 
of a different nature: the queſtion, he ſaid, was, 
Whether two nations, independent in their ſove- 
reignties, that have their diſtinct laws and intereſts, 
and, which is not to be forgotten, their different 
forms of worſhip, church-government, and order, 
ſhall be united into one kingdom? That in his opi- 
nion, this was an union compoſed of ſo many miſ- 
matched pieces, of ſuch jarring, incongruous in- 


gredients, that he feared it would require a ſtand- 


ing force to keep us from falling aſunder and 
breaking to pieces every moment. He farther 
obſerved, that by this act, an hundred Scots 
peers, and as many commons, were excluded the 
Britiſh parliament; gentlemen whoas little thought 
of being excluded a year or two before as any of 
their lordſhips did then : that their rights were as 
well and as ſtrongly ſecured to them as their lord- 
ſhips were at that time, by the fundamental laws 
of their kingdom, by the claim of right, and by 
act of parliament, whereby it was made high-trea- 
ſon to make any alteration in the conſtitution of 
the kingdom. He ſaid, that if the biſhops would 
weaken their own caule, ſo far as to give up the 
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jon; it they would af prove and ratify the 
— ecuring hs preibyter:an church-govern- 
ment in Scotland . as the true proteſtant religion 
and purity of worſhip,” (according to the words 
in the Scottiſh act) they gave up that which had been 
contended for between them and the preſbyterians 
many years, and been defended by the greateſt 
and moſt learned men of the church of England. 
He diſapproved of exempring articles, reſerving 
to the preſent poſſeſſors the heritable offices and 
ſupcriorities; both which, he laid, Cromwell had 
been lo wiſe as by an act of ſtate to aboliſh. He 
ſaid that the union was Contrary to the general 
ſenile of the Scottiſh nation, lufficiently manitelted 
by the murmurs of all ranks of people 1n that 
kingdom, while the treaty was under conlideration 
of the parliament there; adding, That he ſaw no 
neceſſity for this incorporating union, ſince Scot- 
land had offered to come into the ſucceſſion with- 
out it; and he thought it a very dangerous expe- 
riment to both nations: but the topic upon which 
he laid che chief ſtreſs, and which was enforced 
by the lords Guernſey, Granville, and Abingdon, 
who alſo {poke againſt the union, was, the injury the 
good old Engliſh conſtitution, juſtly allowed to be 
the moſt equal and beſt poited government 1n the 
world, might ſuffer by having the weight of ſixty- 
one Scottiſh members, and thoſe too returned by 
a Scottiſh privy- council, thrown into the ſcale. 
The lord North and Grey complained of the 
ſ mall and unequal proportion of the land- tax char 
ged upon Scotland. His lordſhip alſo found great 
fault with the equivalent 2 to that kingdom 
by the fifteenth article of the treaty, in which he 
was joined by the earl of Rocheſter, and the lords 
Guildford and Leigh, who ſaid they conceived no- 
thing could have been more equal on this head 
of the treaty, than that neither of the kingdoms 
ſhould have been burthened with the debts of the 
other contracted before the union; but the revenues 
of Scotland might have been ſtrictly appropriated 
to diſcharge the debts of that Kingdom, or to 
any ocher uſes within themſelves as ſhould have 
been judged requiſite; and there would have been 
no need of an equivalent of near four hundred 
thouſand pounds, to be raiſed in England within 
this year for the purchaſe of thoſe revenues in 
Scotland, at a time when this kingdom 1s already 
burthened with ſuch vaſt ſums for the. neceſſary 
charges of the war. The earl of Notcingham, at- 


ter having oppoſed every article of the treaty ſe- 
parately, concluded with the following obſerva- 


tion : „ As fir John Maynard ſaid to king Wil- 
liam at the Revolution, that having buried all his 
cotemporaries in Weſtminſter-hall, he was afraid, 
if his majeſty had not come in that very juncture 
of time, he might likewiſe have out- lived the very 
laws; fo if this union do pals, as I have no reaſon 
to doubt but it will, I may affirm that I have out- 
lived all the laws, and the very conſtitution of 
England: I therefore pray God to avert the dire 
effects which may probably enſue from ſuch an in- 
corporating union,” _ 

Such were in ſubſtance the arguments made uſe 
of by thoſe who oppoſed the union. It may be 
tufficient to obſerve, that to all the objections that 


— 
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were offered againſt that treaty taking place; this 
general anſwer was made, That fo great a thing 
as the uniting the whole iſland into one govern- 
ment could not be compaſſed but with ſome in- 
conveniencies; but if the advantage of ſafety and 
union was greater than thoſe inconveniencies, then 
a leſſer evil muſt be jubmitted to: that with re- 
card to matters of an eccleſiaſtical nature, all par- 
ties had been guilty of many inſtances of violence; 
but that the heats and animoſities between them 
might be allayed by ſoft and gentle management. 
it was oblerved, that the cantons of Switzerland, 
though they profeſſed different religions. were yet 
united in one general body, and the diet of Germa- 
ny was compoſcd of princes and ſtates, among whom 
three different perſuaſions prevailed; ſothat two dif- 
ferent ſorts of diſcipline might very well ſubſiſt under 
one government: that if there was any danger on 
either ſide, it threatened the Scots much more 
than the Engliſh, as it was more likely the five 
hundred and thirteen members ſhould get the bet - 
ter of forty-five, than that forty-five ſhould over- 
come five hundred and thirteen; and in the houſe 
of lords twenty-ſix biſhops would always be an 
over-match tor ſixteen Scots peers. The chief 
ipeakers for the union were the carls of Godo!phin, 
Sunderland, and Wharton, the lords Townſhend, 
Halifax, and Somers, the biſhops of Oxford, Nor- 
wich, and Sarum “. 

Notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made by the 
lords of the Tory party, every article was approv- 
ed by a great majority, though not without ſeve- 
ral proteſts. Hereupon a bill of ratification was 
prepared in the lower houſe by ſir Simon Har- 
court the ſollicitor- general, in ſuch an artful man- 
ner as to prevent all debate; and the Whigs pro- 
moted it with ſuch zeal, that it paſſed by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and fourteen voices. It made 
ics way through the houſe of lords with equal diſ- 
patch, and on the fourth of March received the 


royal aſſent, when the queen made the following 
ſpeech upon the occaſion : 


My lords and gentlemen, | 

It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I have 
given my aſſent to a bill for uniting England and 
Scotland into one kingdom, 

* I conſider this union as a matter of the great- 
eſt importance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety 
of the whole iſland; and at the fame time a work 
of ſo much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, 
that till now all attempts which have been made 
towards it, in the courſe of above one hundred 
years, have proved ineffectual; and therefore I 
make no doubt but it will be remembered and 
ſpoke of hereafter to the honour of thoſe who have 
been inſtrumental in bringing it to ſuch a happy 
concluſion. I deſire and expect from all my ſub- 
jects of both nations, that from henceforth they 
act with all poſſible reſpect and kindneſs one to 
another, that ſo it may appear to all the world they 
have hearts diſpoſed to be one people. 

„This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will 
make us all quickly ſenſible of the good effects of 
this union. 

And I cannot but look upon it as a particu- 
lar happineſs, that in my reign lo full a proviſion 
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is made for the peace and quiet of my people, and | tween the two kingdoms, without alteration, for 


for the ſecurity of our religion, by fo firm an eſta- | ever. | 

bliſhment of the proteſtant ſucceſſion throughout | And her majeſty declares, that all laws and 

Great Britain.” ſtatutes in this kingdom, inconliitent with the 
| terms of thele articles, ſhall after the union ceaſe 

The reſt of the ſpeech contains only her defire | and be void.” 


that the commons would provide for the equivalent 
for Scotland, and that the two houles would uſe | The tenor of an act for ſecuring of the church 


all poſſible diſpatch in the public buſineſs before of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
them. * That an act made in the thirteenth of Eliza- 
On the eleventh of March the two houſes at- | beth, cap. 12. for the miniſters of the church 8 
tended her majeſty with addrefſes of congratula | be of a ſound religion; and an act made 13 Car. II. 
tion on the union of the two kingdoms, which | cap. 4. for the uniformity of public prayers, &c. 
were moſt graciouſly received, and condeſcending- (other than ſuch clauſes in the ſaid acts as have been 
ly anſwered. repeated) and all other acts in force for the preſer- 
1 have already given an abſtract of the twenty- vation of the church of England, doctrine and go- 
five articles of union, and ſhall in this place add | vernment thereof, ſhall be in force for ever 
an abſtract of the acts for the ſecurity of the reſpec- Every king and queen ſucceeding her majeſty, | 
tive churches of England and Scotland, which | at their coronation, ſhall, in the preſence of all 
were made eſſential conditions of the union. perſons affiſting, or otherwiſe preſent, take and ſub- 
| ſcribe an oath to preſerve the ſettlement of the 
churchof England, and the doctrine, diſcipline, and 
government thereof, within the kingdoms of Eng- 
owes and Scotland, and the territories thereunto be- 
longing. 

“Her majeſty, with the advice and conſent of | This act ſhall be held a fundamental and eſ- 
the eſtates in parliament, doth hereby eſtabliſh the | ſential part of any union between the two king- 
true proteſtant religion, worſhip, diſcipline, and | doms. | | 
government of this church, to continue without | * Then enacted, that the ſaid articles of union, 
alteration to the people of this land to all generati- | and the ſaid act for the eſtabliſhing the proteſtanr 
ons; and confirms the fifth act of the firſt parliament | religion and the preſbyterian church- government 
of W. & M. entitled, . An act ratifying the confeſ- | in Scotland ſhall be, and are hereby ratified, ap- 
fion of faith, and ſettling the preſbyterian church- | proved, and confirmed. 
government, and other acts relating thereto, in pro-| © And that the act paſſed this preſent ſeſſion of 
ſecution of the declaration of the eſtates, contain- | parliament, cap. g. for ſecuring the church of 
ing the claim of right, dated the eleventh of April | England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and the ſaid act 
1689 :” and her majeſty, with the advice and con- for ſecuring the proteſtant religion and the preſby- 
{nt aforeſaid, declares that the government of the | terian church-government, ſhall for ever be held 

church by kirk-ſeſfions, preſbyteries, provincial | fundamental and eſſential conditions of the ſaid 
ſynods, and general-aſſemblies eftablifhed, ſhall | union “.“ 

continue unalterable ; and that the ſaid preſbyte- Thus, after many vigorous, though ineffectual, 
rian government ſhall be the only government of | attempts for the purpoſe, was at length happily 
the church of Scotland. accompliſhed an union between the kinzdoms of 

« That the univerſities of St. Andrews, Glaſ- England and Scotland, which took place on the 
gow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, as now eſtabliſh- firſt day of May, 1707. The great benefits ac- 
ed, ſhall continue for ever: that none bearing | cruing to both nations. by this unien do now daily 
any office in any univerſity, college, or ſchool there, | appear more and more conſpicuous. From that 
ſhall be admitted or continued in their office, but | country England has her American plantations 
fuch as ſhall acknowlege the civil government pre- | very much increaſed in people ; and from Scotland 
fcribed, or to be preſcribed by parliament ; and | likewiſe not only the navy-royal, but our land-ar- 
alſo at their admiſſions ſubſcribe the ſaid confeſ- mies, have been ſupplied with many thouſands of 
fion of their faith; and that they will praftiſe and | ſtout and well - affected men, as has very lately and 
conform» themſelves to the worſhip in uſe in this | very effectually been experienced : and although 
church, ſubmit to the diſcipline, and never attempt | the two rebellions fince the union were both ori- 
the ſubverſion thereof, ginally propagated from Scotland, through the 

« Fhe ſubjects of this kingdom ſhall be free | violence of party-zeal, and of clanſhips and ſupe- 
from any ozth, reſt, or ſubſcription, within this | riorities, ſince wiſely aboliſhed ; yer a peaceable, 
kingdom, inconſiſtent with the ſaid true proteſtant | loyal, and induſtrious ſpirit have fince univerſally 
religion, church-government, worſhip, and diſci- | prevailedin thatcountry. By an union with Scotland, 

line. England has alſo the more abſolute uſe of many 
„ The fovereign ſucceeding her majeſty ſhall, good ports, of a more extenſive fiſhery, of a ſup- 
in all times coming, on acceſſion to the crown, | ply of very good, though ſmall cattle, and of ſun- 
fwear and ſubſcribe that they ſhall preſerve the ſaid | dry other benefits. ScoTLAaxD, on the other hand, 
ſettlement of religion, government, worſhip, diſ- | receives ineſtimable advantages by her incorporat- 
cipline, and privileges of this church. ing union with England ; firſt, by gradually and 

« This act ſhall be held a fundamental and eſ- | very viſibly enriching herſelf, from a participation 
ſential condition of any union to be concluded be- [of commerce with England's foreign plantations, 


The tenor of the act for ſecuring the proteſtant 
religion and preſbyterian church-government 
in Scotland. 
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factories, &c. Secondly, by this connection with 
England, ſhe has gradually learnt the melioration 
of her ſoil, which in many parts is now known to 
be much more capable of improvement than was 
formerly imagined. Thirdly, by this union Scot- 
land has procured a prodigious vent for coarle 
woollen, ſtockings, and ſtutfs, and her more va- 
juable linen manufactures, not only in England, 
but for the American plantations, as well as the 
conſumption of ſo many of her black cattle, peltry, 
&c. It affords equal matter of concern and fur- 
prize, that two nations, ſprung from the ſame ori- 
ginal ſtock, ſpeaking the lame language efentally, 
profeſſing the ſame religion, and whom nature 
ſeems to have deſigned for one, being ſeparated 
by the Great Ocean from the reſt of mankind, 
ſhould not have fooner purſued their true and evi- 
dent mutual intereſts, and thereby have much 
ſooner increaſed in wealth, ſecurity, and power. 
On the twenty-fourth of April the queen pro- 
rogued the parliament, after having told them, 
in a fhort ſpeech, that ſhe would continue by 
proclamation the lords and commons already al- 
ſembled, as members in the firſt Britiſh parlia- 
ment, purſuant to the power veſted in her by 
the acts of parliament of both kingdoms. The 
parliament was accordingly revived by a proclama- 
tion, and by another the firſt parliament of Great 


Biitain was appointed to meet on the twentieth of 


October. 

Mean while ſeveral of the Scottiſh lords repair- 
ed to London, where they were moſt graciouſly 
received by the queen, who beſtowed the title of 
duke on the earls of Roxburgh and Montroſe, 
who, with the earls of Seafield, Mar, and Lou- 
don, were ſworn of the privy- council. The union 
taking place on the firſt of May, that Gay was 
obſerved as a day of public thankigiving : congra- 
tulatory addreſſes were prelented by the different 
counties and corporations of England; but the 
univerſity of Oxford and the Scots were wholly 
filent on this occaſion, diſcovering thereby their 
diſlike of a meaſure which her majeſty had declar- 
ed to be the greateſt glory of her reign, and of the 
benefits of which they enjoyed an equal, if not the 
greateſt ſhare. 

In order to preſerve entire the chain of proceed- 
ings in the affair of the union, I purpoſely omit- 
ted to mention in their places the following par- 
ticulars which happened during this ſeſſion of par- 
lament. 

The French having made great depredations 
upon the iſlands of Nevis and St. Kit's in the pre- 
ceding year, 1706, and exerciſed great cruelty up- 
on the inhabitants, the houſe of commons addreſ- 
ſed her majeſty about reſettling thoſe iſlands: and 
the marquis of Caermarthen having offered to go 
with a ſquadron of men of war to Madagaſcar, to 
ſuppreſs a neſt of pirates who had become very 
troubleſome in thoſe parts; the houſe appointed 
a committee to conſider of that matter, and it was 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the queen, to take 
ſuch meaſures as in her wiſdom ſhould appear meet 
to ſuppreſs the ſaid pirates; as alſo that her ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to uſe her endeavours to re- 
cover and preſerve the antient poſſeſſions, trade, 
and fiſhery in Newfoundland. The French refu- 
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gees allo, by private direction of biſhop Burner, 
and ſome other perſons in power, addreſſed the queen 
in behalf of their proteſtant brethren labouring un- 
der perſecution in France. In this addreſs, which 
was preſented on the ſeventh of April, by ſoma of 
the moſt eminent among the French refugees, 
they moſt humbly beſeech her majeſty, That 
when her thoughts ſhould be employed in ſettling 
the great concerns of Europe in a treaty of peace, 
her majeſty would graciouſly vouchſate to take 
into her royal care the intereſt of the poor diſtreſ- 
led churches of France, which having been ruined 
by the ſuperſtitious vanity of the enemy, ſo it 
would add to the ſolid glory of her majeſty's reign 
to be inſtrumental in reſtoring the ſame.” To 
which her majeſty was pleaſed to return a moſt 
gracious: anſwer, promiſing to comply with their 
requeſt. A ſet of inflammatory writers having of 
late undertaken, at the inſtigation of the enemies 
of the union, to alarm the nation with 2pprehen- 
ſions of the church's danger, and to revile and 
traduce the conduct of the miniſters; and having 
carried their licentiouſneſs to an inſufferable height, 
the government thought it high time to take cog- 
nizance of theſe incendiaries. Proſecutions were 
commenced againſt Dr. Brown for a copy of verſes, 
entitled, „ The country parſon's advice to the 
lord-keeper,” and a letter which he wrote to Mr. 
ſecretary Harley. He was found guilty, and ſen- 
tenced to be twice pilloried. The ſame puniſh- 
ment was decreed againſt William Stephens, rec- 
tor of Sutton in Surry, as author of a pamphlet 
called, „A letter to the author of the memorial 
of the church of England:“ but, in conſideration 
of his being in holy orders, the execution of the 
ſentence was remitted. Edward Ward and Wil- 
liam Pitts were ſet in the pillory for abuſive writ- 
ings; and George Sawbridge, the publiſher of all 
of them, was fined ſix hundred pounds, and order- 


with a paper on his breaſt denoting his offence “. 
The convocation was aſſembled, as uſual, dur- 
ing the ſeſſion of the parliament, and both houſes 
preſented her majeſty with a very affectionate and 
loyal addreſs, declaring that the church was in no 
danger from her majeſty. The lower houſe, how- 
ever, voted as if they imagined the church was in 
ſome danger from the terms of the union, and 
were actually employed in drawing up a remon- 
ſtrance to the commons againſt that treaty. On 
this fuppoſition, which the court was apprized 
of, the queen ordered the archbiſhop to prorogue 
the convocation for three weeks, by which time it 
was preſumed the act for ratifying the union would 
have paſſed both houſes. The lower houſe com- 
plied with this prorogation, but at the ſame time 
delivered a repreſentation to the biſhops, in which 
they complained of the prorogation, as a thing 
that had never been ordered during the fitting of the 
parliament ſince the Reformation. The biſhops how- 
ever having proved to her majeſty, from the public 
records, that there were no leſs than ſeven or eight 
precedents of ſuch prorogation during the ſeſſion of 
| parliament; the queen wrote a letter to the arch- 
biſhop, ſeverely reflecting on the conduct of the 
lower houſe, which ſhe conſidered as an invaſion of 


| her royal ſupremacy; and threatened, if any thing 
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ed to appear in the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall, 
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of the like nature was attempted for the future, 
ne would uſe ſuch means as the law warranted for 
puniſhing offenders. : 

Soon after the breaking up of the parhament, 
ſome changes were made in ſcveral of the public 
olfices, all of them in favour of the Whigs, by 
the intereſt of Mr. ſecretary Harley. Sir Simon 
Harcourt was conſtituted attorney- general, in the 
room of ſir Edward Northe- ; fir James Montagu 
ſucceeded fir Simon in the place of ſollicitor- ge- 
neral. In the beginning of May the queen de- 
clared the lord-keeper Cowper lord high-chancel- 
lor of Great Britain. Prince George of Denmark 
rook the oaths in the court of Chancery as lord 
high-admiral of Great Britain; and in like manner 
the carl of Godolphin was re- appointed, lord high- 
treaſurer of Great Britain: but the,, moſt con- 
ſiderable change had been made in the month of 
December, by the promotion of the earl of Sun- 
derland to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of ſir Charles Hedges. This was brought 
about, againſt the queen's inclination, by the 
preſſing inſtances of the Whigs, who, atter the 
ſervices they had done, thought that one of the 
fecretaries at leaſt ſhould be a man in whom they 
could place confidence. The republic of Venice 
having at laſt appointed ambaſſadors extraordinary 
to compliment the queen on her acceſſion to the 
throne, her majeſty in return nominated the earl 
of Mancheſter her ambaſſador-extraordinary to that 
republic, and in his journey thither he was to call 
at the courts of Vienna and Turin “. | 
The battle of Hochſtet, or Blenheim, had coſt 
Lewis XIV. a fine army, and the whole country 
from the Danube to the Rhine. The confederates 
had made themſelves maſters of all Flanders, to 
the very gates of Liſle, in conſequence ot the glo- 
rious day of Ramillies; and the defeat at Turin, 
had drove the French out of Italy. They had, 


however, ſtill ſome troops left in the, duchy of Mi- 


lan, and the little victorious army under the count 
de Medavy. They were alſo ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
ſome ſtrong places. Lewis offered to give up all 
theſe to the emperor, provided he would permit 
"thoſe troops, which amounted to about fifteen 
thouſand men, to retire unmoleſted. The empe- 
ror agcepted of the propoſition, and the duke of 
Savoy gave his aſſent, without the Engliſh or Dutch 
being once conſulted about the matter. By this 
treaty, which was ſigned on the twelfth of March, 
1707, the emperor Joſeph became peaceable pol- 
ſeſſor of Italy; the kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
was guarantied to him; and every thing which had 
formerly been feodal, was now treated as ſubject to 
a ſupreme power, He impoſed a tax of fifteen thou- 
ſand piſtoles upon Tuſcany, forty thouſand upon 
the duchy of Mantua; and Parma, Modena, Lucca, 
and Genoa, notwithſtanding they were free ſtates, 
were included in theſe impoſitions. 

In the beginning of this campaign all the ene- 
mies of France ſeemed to have acquired new 
ſtrength, and that kingdom to be on the verge of 
ruin: ſhe was puſhed on all ſides, both by ſea and 
Ind. Of the formidable fleets with which Lewis 
XIV. had, till lately, domineered on the Ocean, 
ſcarcely thirty ſhips of the line were remaining. 


Straſburg ſtill continued to be the barrier rown to- | 
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Alſace lay expoſed. A deſign had been formed 
tor the ſollowing campaign to invade Provence by 
lea and land. The duke of Savoy had undertook 
to march an army into that province, and to act 
there as ſhould be concertee by the allies. In a 
word, deſtruction ſeemed now hanging over the 
head of the Grand Monarch, who had to lately been 
the terror of all Europe, from which nothing could, 
in all probability, have ſaved him, but the miſ- 
conduct of the confederates. Lewis, by virtue of 
his capitulation with the emperor in Italy, was 
enabled to lend ſuch reinforcements into Spain and 
the Netherlands, as rendered him capable cf oppoſl- 
ing the allics. 

Hitherco the arms of the confederates had been 
attended with amazing ſucceſs in Spain; but this 
campaign Fortune ſeemed to abandon them all at 
once, The Spaniards appeared to be thoroughly 
reconciled to the government of Philip, and Charles 
was not in a condition to exert ſufficient force to 
make them acknowlege him as their ſovereign. 
His army was much interior to that of the enemy : 
he had ſuſtained an almoſt irreparable loſs by the 
death of the brave prince of D'Armſtadt, who, as 
| have already related, was killed at the attack 
upon Barcelona; and the carl of Peterborough 
had retired into Italy. The earl of Galway, 
and brigadier-general Stanhope, who commanded 
in his ablence, were brave and gallant officers : they 
had the cauſe of the prince they were ſent to ſerve 
at heart; but they did not poſſeſs all thoſe quali- 
fications which the ſituation of Charles's affairs re- 
quired. The glory acquired by the duke of Marl- 
borough, their friend and patron, had fired them 
with emulation, without imparting to them that 
great general's military capacity, They were 
eager to ſtrike ſome important blow; and they 
perſuaded Charles to ſecond their views, by pene- 
trating once more to Madrid, and fighting the 
enemy wherever they ſhould appear, though much 
againſt his inclination, as he was very much averſe 
to engage in any hazardous enterprize. Not that 
this Peace wanted courage ; on the contrary, he 
poſſeſſed a great ſhare ct it, joined to a clear head, 
and a ſolidity of judgment above his years. He 
repoſed a great confidence in the carl of Peter- 
borough, and that nobleman declared againſt an 
offenſive war, on account of the difficulty of find- 
ing ſubſiſtence in Caſtile, He ſent his opinion 
from Italy, in which he adviſed Charles to avoid 
a deciſive action: he repreſented the fatal and ir- 
reparable conſequences that might enſue from a 
defeat: he demonſtrated that thoſe might eaſily 
be avoided, by remaining on the defenſive, and 
waiting the event of the intended expedition againſt 
Provence, which could not fail one way or another 
to oblige the French king to recal his troops out 
ol Spain to protect his own dominions : he obſery- 
ed alſo, that as a fleet was daily expected from 
England with a powerful reinforcement of men 
and military ſtores, it would be time enough to 
attack the enemy when they arrived. This ad- 
vice, however, prudent as it was, had no atten- 
tion paid to it. The carl of Galway, brigadier 
Montroſe, and the marquis das Minas, the Por: 
tugueze general, were bent upon coming to ac- 
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tion; and it was reſolved in a council of war to 
go in queſt of the enemy, and offer them battle 


wherever they ſhould appear; and, in order to 
provoke the Spaniards to the ſame reſolve, the 


army, to the number of fifteen thouſand men, was 
aſſembled at Caudela * on the firſt day of April, 
and on the ſeventh of the ſame month laid ſiege 
to the caſtle of Valencia, lying in the road between 
Valencia and Caſtile : but hearing that the duke 
of Berwick was in the neighbourhood, they advan- 
ced on the fourteenth of the ſame month towards 
the town of Almanza, where the enemy were 
drawn up in order of battle, their number, as 1 
have before obſerved, being greatly ſuperior to 
that of the allies. The following is the account of 
this fatal day, as publiſhed by authority. 

Our army entered the plain of Almanza about 
noon, and formed in the line of battle, and ſo 
marched till it came within a mile of the enemy. 
Lord Galway, to ſupply our want of cavalry, had 
interlined a brigade of foot with each wing of 
horſe : but the enemy having drawn from the left 
ſome ſquadrons to reinforce their right wing, lord 
Tyrawley, who commanded at the left wing, order- 
ed the Portugueze horſe, of the left of the rear line, 
commanded by the count de Attalaya, to double 
into our firſt line, in order to make an equal front 
with the enemy. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the ear] 
of Galway poſted himſelf at the head of the Eng- 
liſh dragoons, and marched to begin the battle 
with the enemy's right wing of horſe; the Portu- 
gueze being ordered to take the charge as it ſhould 
come to them from the left, but not before the 
Engliſh and Dutch were actually engaged. While 
we were marching on, the enemy began to play 
upon us from a battery on a riſing ground, a 
little in the front of their right : but our troops 
preſſing on to come to a clole engagement, the 
cannon on either ſide did little execution ; and a 
detachment of dragoons being ſent under colonel] 
Dormer to attack the enemy's battery, they retir- 
ed with their guns in great precipitation. As ſoon 
as our left wing was advanced within an hundred 
paces of the enemy's horſe, they likewiſe advanced 
out of their line to meet our charge, and the en- 

agement ſoon became very bloody and obſtinate 
on both ſides. The enemy, by the weight of their 
ſquadrons, forced ours to retreat ſome paces z but 
two regiments of foot, on the left of that brigade 
which was interlined with the horſe of the firſt line, 
coming up, threw in their fire upon the enemy's 
flank and rear, and our cavalry at the ſame time 
renewing their charge in front, drove them in diſ- 
order through their own lines with a very great 
ſlaughter. 

By this time the Engliſh and Dutch foot, who form- 
ed the center of our army, under the command of 
lieutenant- general Erle and baron Freyſheim, were 
ſharply engaged, and broke through the enemy's 
firſt and ſecond lines, bearing down all before 
them as far as the walls of Almanza : but this ſuc- 
ceſs was not of long duration; for the enemy's 
ſquadrons of the ſecond line fell in upon their flank, 
and forced our infantry back with great los. 
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The enemy obſerving that the cavalry of our 
right did not advance with our left wing, detach- 
ed ſome ſquadrons to fall upon the Portugueze,* 
who formed the right line, under the command of 
the marquis das Minas. Theſe troops, in the moſt 
daſtardly manner, gave way upon the firſt charge, 
and the whole right wing made off and abandon- 
ed their infantry, who were moſt of them either 
killed or taken priſoners. The battle till conti- 


nued on our left wing, the enemy ſtill charging 


us with freſh ſquadrons, but without ſucceſs; which 
the duke of Berwick perceiving, he ſent nine bat- 
talions, moſt of them French, who drew up be- 
fore the firſt line of the Spaniſh horſe, to oppoſe 
our brigade of foot, conliſting of five regiments. 
At the ſame time they brought up ſeveral freſh 
ſquadrons, to make another charge upon our left 
wing of horſe. The count d' Attalaya, who com- 
manded the Portugueze horſe that were mixed 
with our dragoons, was carried off wounded. Our 
troops were now attacked on every ide ; and be- 
ing left naked in the flanks by the cowardly flight 
of the Portugueze wing, were ſurrounded and 
hemmed in on all ſides. ; i 

In this dreadful ſituation, they formed themſelves 
into a hollow ſquare, and retired from the field of 
battle, Had they been able to make their retreat 
good, the enemy would have had no great cauſe 
to boaſt of the victory, the loſs on both ſides be- 
ing nearly equal; but the men, after marching nine 
hours without any refreſhment, and fighting about 
ſix, were fainting with fatigue : all their ammuni- 
tion was gone; they ſaw themſelves abandoned by 
their own horſe, and in a country to which they 
were utter ſtrangers ; deſtitute of proviſions, and 
cut off from all hopes of a ſupply. Upon theſe. 
conſiderations, they reſolved to ſurrender them- 
ſelves (to the amount of thirteen battalions) as the 
French infantry had done at Blenheim, and to 
ſend to the duke of Berwick to deſire honour- 
able terms, which were gladly granted; and the 
duke, who was at ſome diſtance, and indeed 
thought this body out of his reach, ſeat count d'Aſ- 
feldt to receive their ſurrender, on theſe condi- 
tions ; That they ſhould be priſoners of war till 
they ſhould be exchanged; that. they ſhould be 
all diſarmed but the officers, who ſhould keep their 
ſwords ; and that they ſhould have liberty to ſend 
for their baggage before they marched any. farther. 
The Portugyeze, and part of the Engliſh horſe 
that guarded the baggage, retreated to Alcira. 

In this fatal action the confederates loſt above 
ten thouſand men, two thouſagd of whom were 
left dead on the field of battle, and among thoſe 
the following officers; brigadier Killegrew, the 
colonels Roper, Laurence, Dormer, Deloches, 
Green, Auſtin, MacNeal, Woolet, Withers, Ram- 
ſey, and Erſkine. The earl of Galway, who 
charged in perſon at_the head of Guiſcard's dra- 
goons, received a deep cut in his face, having 
before loſt his right hand, with which he might 
have parried the blow. The marquis das Minas 
was run through the arm, and ſaw his miſtreſs, 
who fought in the habit of an Amazon, killed by 
his fade. The lord Mark Ker; Mr. O'Hara, ſon 


This is a ſmall town in the province of New Caſtile in Spain, about fifty miles diſtant from Valencia. 
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to the lord Tyrawley ; and the colonels Clayton | 


and Piefce were wounded. The lols of the enemy 
Was not much inferior to ours. | 3 

"After this uuf rtunate battle lord Galway retired 
with the remains of the army to the fronticrs of 
Catalonia, in order to join king Charles, who was 


* 


purpoſing to march to the borders of Rouſſillon T. 


Neither Philip nor Charles were preſent at this 
Action. The duke of Orleans, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command in Spain, did not arrive 
till the day after the battle: however, he mace 
all the advantage he could of the victory, march- 
ing into Valencia, and reducing that whole pro- 
vince, with the capital city, betore the middle of 
May. He afterwards continued his route to Sara- 
goſſe, the capital of Arragon; whereupon that 
Whole kingdom made their ſubmiſſion fo king 
FThilip, imploring his clemency. The duke, how- 
ever, diſarmed them fur the preſent, and they 
were cbliged to buy their peace with great ſums 
of money, beſides ſu>filting the French army 
with proyjl ens. King Philip afterwards thought 
fit to deprive them of their antient privileges for 
a time, and, took luch other meaſuf̃es to mortify 
them as enraged princes generally exercile towards 
| rebellious ſubjects, The duke of Orleans after- 
wards began a private negotiation with the earl of 
Galway, Turing which the two armies lay inactive; 
and he concluded the campaign with the ſiege of 
Lerida . which was ſurreadered by capitulation on 
the ſecond day of November ; then the troops on 
both ſides went into winter quarters. The earl of 
Galway and the marquis das Minas embarked at 
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Tode is the key, on the” fide of the Mediter- 
rancan. With this view, no expence was ſpared 
© fit out the moſt formidable armament that had 
of raiſed for ſome years. Queen Anne remitted 
a large ſum of money to the duke of Savoy, who, 
with prince Eugene, was to enter France on the 
fide of Provence, at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, while the combined ficets of England and 
Holland, under the command of tir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, were-to aſſiſt their operations by ſea, Se- 
crecy, however, the ſoul of gvery great enterprize, 
Wes wanting here; and the duke of Savoy embar- 
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great ſagacity) by his irreſolution and delay. The 
Engl.ſh and Dutch, who looked upon the conqueſt 
of Toulon as certain, ſent a large body of troops 
to fill up the vacancies that had been occaſioned by 
the emperor's having drawn off conſiderable de- 
tachments to ſend through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
awards Naples, of which he had made himſelf 
maſter without any difficulty. The forces of the 
confederates were formed into three different ar- 
mies, in order to amuſe the enemy, and more ef- 
fectually to conceal their real intentions | 
It was about thẽ month of June when the deſign 
upon Toulon firft began to appear; whereupon 
the mareſchal de Teffe, who commanded in Pro- 
vence, made all the diſpoſitions that could be ex- 
ected from an experienced and ptudent general 


on ſuch an occaſtorr; notwithſtanding which the 


duke of Savoy'and'prince Eugene paſſed the Var 
on the elevench day of July, with their whole ar- 
my, and advanced directly towards Toulon |, WH 
ther the artillery and ammunition, which were very 
formidable; wete tranſported on board of the com- 
bined {quadrons. The confederate army being ar- 
rived before tht place, prince Eugene went upon 
one of the heights in che neighbourhood, to ob- 
ſerve the diſpoſition of the enemy, when he ſoon 
perceived the whole difficulty of the enterprize he 
had undertaken, and found that he muſt fight an 
ſtrongly entrenched in the out- works 
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taſſed the meaſures (chat had deen concerted with 
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- + Reuſillon, a government of France, anciently belonging 
ta Spam, bet ceded to the former by the. treaty of the Pyre- 
nees in-1659. It is bounded on the north by the little Pyre- 
nean mountains, which divide it from Eanguedoc; on the eaſt 
by the Mediterranean fea ; and on the fouth and weſt by the 
mountains} dt Catalonia and Cerdagne, and by a part of the 
t Pyrenees; ſo that it is one large plain, fifty-five miles 
ong, and thirty-ſix broad, abounding in corn and wine, 
drairges and lemonꝭ, with fore” ure; but the olives * 
are of the moſt value to the inhabitants. Its capital is Perpig- 
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of Catalonia in Spain, ſituated on the river Segre, has a good 
citadel, is the ſee of a biſhop, under the arch bi ſuop of Tarra - 
ona, and has an uaiverſity. 
$ Pmdal. Burnet. Hiſtory of Eutope. | 
# Theulon, or Toulon, is a pretty large city ef Provence in 
France, with one of the moſt ſpacious and ſecure pott of Eu- 
rope, in a bay cf the Mediterranean. Here the largett ſh:ps 
of the French navy are built and ſtationed : here is an arſena!, 
furniſted with all forrs of nava! ftores, alfo yards and docks, 
and the whole is well fortified. It lies wenty-hve mites ſouth» 


| eaſt ef Marfeilles,. and four hundred au fixtecn in the ſame 


direction from Paris. 


fortified city 


t Lerica, anciently lierida, is a well built and 
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zes the poſt of St. Catherine, coſt what it 
— por deed he took his meaſures with great 
Acill and ſagacity: he ordered two attacks to be 
made; the one feigned, the other true; but both 
ſo ordered as to co-operate with and mutually affiſt 
each other : that which was deftined againſt the 
hill of St. Catherine he commanded in perſon, and 
the French attacked the confederates with a fury 
not to be withſtood. The duke and the prince 
ſent four battalions to their relief, but it was too 
late; the French had driven our men from the 
ſt with ſuch ſlaughter, that not above thirty were 
left out of a body of between eight and nine hun- 
dred. In this action the prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
one of the braveſt of the contederate generals, 
chuſing rather to die on the ſpot than abandon his 
poſt, put himſelf at the head of this ſmall rem- 
nant, crying out to them, “ Courage, my brave 
triends, let us die like men of honour; it ſhal! 
never be ſaid that a prince of Saxe-Gotha ſuffered 
himſelf to be driven from his poſt.” He fell, 
however, the victim of his martial ardour : a muſ- 
ket-ball entered his head under the letr eye, and 
another. pierced: his left breaſt: he fell dead on the 
ſpot, infinitely regretted by the emperor and ail 
the allies: he had not attained his thirtieth year. 
His little band ſreing him fall, immediately laid 
down their arms. The four battalions, who were 
by this time come up, had hot a better fete: the 
victorious enemy fell upon them 'tword in hand. 
killing great numbers, and putting the reſt to 
flight; and then nailing up all the cannon of the 
confederates which they found in the place, they 
returned to their camp with very little loſs. 

Prince Eugene was now more than ever convin- 
ced of the impoſſibility of taking Todlon: he re- 
peated his inſtances to abandon the enterprize, 
which he ſaid might be done at preſent without 
hazarding any thing; but that the enemy were 
daily receiving reinforcements from all parts; that it 
appeared even now very difficult to be fupplied 
from the fleet with proviſions and neceffaries for 
the ſiege when the wind was contrary, and that in 
an advanced ſeaſon of the year it would be till 
more ſo; and that the deſertion of the ſoldiers for 
want of proviſion, and the diſtempets among them, 
would daily thin their numbers, and reduce them 
to an inferiority with the enemy. The moſt pru- 
dent and experienced amongſt the commanders 
in the confederate army were fully ſenſible of the 
truth of prince Eugene's arguments. The duke 
of Savoy himſelf at length began to fee the mat- 
ter in its true light; and having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy had now fixty battalions in 
their inttenchments, beſides a numerous cavalry, 
he agreed to deſiſt from this enterprize : but that 
they might not quit the place without leaving be- 
hind them evident marks of their viſit, directions 
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were given for bombarding Toulon both by ſea 
and land with redoubled vigour; and the duke of | 
Savoy, who in this took retaliation for his capital 
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in the entrance to the mole, few of which could 
ever be recovered; ſeveral magazines, and above 
one hundred and ſixty horſes, were deſtroyed in 
the city; and the devaſtations committed in the 
adjacent country were eſtimated at no leſs than 
thirty nullions of livres, or near five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. 

By this time the confederates received advice 
that the French king had recalled a good number 
of battalions from the army on the Rhine; that 
the duke of Burgundy was alſo at the head of a 
powerful army, advancing to the relief of Toulon ; 
wherefore, on the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt, 
having etnbarked their guns and other im- 
plements of war, they decamped in the night, 
leaving their tents ſtanding to deceive the enemy, 
and on the thirty-firſt repaſſed the Var, having 
loſt, as appeared by a muſter of their troops, 
«bout fix thouſand men, by fickneſs, defertion, 
or the ſword. But to cover in ſome meaſure the 
diſgrace ot this diſappointment, and to make ſome 
amends for the loſſes he had ſuffered, the duke of 
Savoy ſoon after laid ſiege to Suza (the capital of 
the marquiſate of the ſame name in t icdmont) the 
garriſon ot which ſubmitted at diſcretion. By this 
conqueſt he not only ſecured the entry into his 
own territories, but likewiſe opened to himſelf a 
tree paſſage into Dauphine®. After this the army 
went into winter-quarters +. | 

The Engliſh and Dutch, particularly the for- 
mer, were grievouſly chagrined at the miſcarriage 
of this exp<c1cion, from which they had formed 
ſuch flattering proſpects of ſpecdily terminating the 
war with honour and advantage, and which they 
now ſaw vaniſh into air, after ſuch a mighty ex- 
pence to infure its ſuecefs; They accuſed the 
auke of Savoy of holding an intelligence with 
Lewis XIV. but ſtill we were obliged to ſubmit, 
and pay the greateſt part of the expence. The ill 
ſuccets of this expedition was alſo attributed, as 
I have already obſerved, to the emperor's having 
weakened the army under the' command of prince 
Eugene in Iraly, in order to. ſend troops to the 
conqueſt of Naples. Indced the houſe of Auſtria 
ſeemed all along to have very little at heart the 
projects or intereſts of the reſt of the allies; or to 
regard the expences they were at, provided ſhe 
could anſwer her own private views. She had 
found out the fecret to engage England and Holland 
warmly in her cauſe, and to draw immenſe ſums 
from thoſe two nations, of which ſhe made her 
own ule, The kingdom of Naples was a conqueſt 
of greater imporcance to her than that of Toulon, 
which more immediately concerned the matitime 
powers, who would have traped infinite advantages 
trom the deſtruction of one of the fineſt ſeaports 
the enemy poſſeſſed in Europe. 0 

The raiſing the ſiege of Toulon was followed 
by ſeveral other croſs accidents and loſſes to the 
ſallies. The very ſeaſons ſeemed to arm againſt 
them. Their fleets were greatly ſhattered by bad 


city of Turin, went to an eminence to enjoy the de- weather at ſea, by which ſevrral ſhips were loſt, or 


ſtructive blaze. The enemy were greatly diſtreſ- 


ſed by this dreadful farewel : eight ſhips of the 


line were burned in the harbour; twenty were funk | 
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fell a prey to the enemy's cruizers, Great Britain 
in particular ſuffered a terrible diſaſter, in the un- 


happy fate of fir Cloudefl:y Shovel, who, on his 
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A government of France, terminated by la Brefſe, and the | and by the Rhone on the weſt. 


vet Rhone on the north ; by the Alps which divide ir om 
Savoy and Piedmont) on the caſt; by Provence on the ivuch ; 
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return home with fifteen ſail of the line, and five 
of a leſſer rank, was loſt upon the rocks of Scilly, 
in his own ſhip the Aſſociation, and periſhed, with 
every perſon on board. This was likewiſe the fate 
of the Eagle, Romney, and Firebrand: the reſt 
of the fleet happily got ſafe into Spithead “. Nor 


was this the only misfprtune that befel us at ſea” 


this year; for though France was not in a condi- 
tion to ſend out any flect, yet the Briciſh nation 
never ſuffered greater loſſes on that element. The 
prince of Denmark's council was very unhappy in 
the whole conduct of the cruizers and convoys. 
The merchants made heavy complaints, and not 
without reaſon : five men of war (who were con- 
voy to a great fleet of merchant- men and tranſ- 
ports, laden with ſtores and horſes, bound for Liſ. 
bon) fell in with the Breſt and Dunkirk ſquadrons 
off the Lizard, to the number of fourteen fail. 
The Cumberland, Cheſter, and Ruby, being diſ- 
abled, were forced to ſubmit; the Devonſhire 
maintained a running fight till night, when by 
ſoine accident ſhe was blown up, and only two of 
her men ſaved : the Royal Oak was boarded by 
the French, but got clear, and with ſome veſſels 
made the harbour of Kinſale (in Ireland; and ſome 
others of the merchant-ſhips and tranſports bore 
away for, and got ſafe into Liſbon. Indeed, about 
this time the government received advice that cap- 
tain Underdom, commander of the Falkland, had 
made a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the French 
fiſheries in North America, having taken two of 
their men of war, and burnt ſeveral fiſning - veſſels 
and boats, deſtroyed their ſtages, carried off their 
fiſh, and made their fiſhermen priſoners : but this 
ſucceſs was too inconſiderable to alleviate the loſs 
of the men and ſhips that periſhed with fir Clou- 
deſley Shovel, or fell a prey to the French cruizers 
in the Channel. | 
It is certain indeed that we ſtill continued to 
have the ſuperiority over the enemy ; but com- 
merce, which is the main ſinew of war, was great- 
ly weakened. The party of Charles III. which 
he ſupported at ſuch an immenſe expence, was vi- 
ſibly declining : nothing effectual could be done 
to retrieve it till the next year's campaign. 
interval, however, ought to have been improved 
by every poſſible means ; inſtead of which the ope- 
rations were ſuffered to languiſh, and the enemy 
to gain a degree of ſtrength that it was not eaſy 
afterwards to withſtand. Eight or ten ſhips of 
force more in the Mediterranean would have ob- 
viated theſe inconveniencies, and have enabled 
Charles to keep his adherents together. Nothing 


could appear more ſimple and natural than ſuch a | 


meaſure ; and it is hardly conceivable how our mi- 
niſtry, while they were continually buſied in form- 
ing the moſt important projects, ſhould overlook 
the leſſer arrangement, which naturally led to the 
completion of the main deſign. 

Upon the Upper Rhine the Germans ſeemed to 
be aſleep : they ſuffered marſhal Villars to paſs 
that river with very little oppoſition, to make him- 
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and lay the circles of Suabia and Franconia under 
contribution : and he had even penetrated into Ba- 
varia, had he not been obliged to weaken his ar- 
my, and ſend large detachments into Provence for 
the relief of Toulon, The imperial army was, as 
uſual, augmented the latter end of the ſummer, 
and the command of it was, at the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the allies, given to the elector of Han- 
over, who exerted himſelf with uncommon dili- 
gence in reſtoring military diſcipline ; but the ar- 
my was too weak, and the ſeaſon too far advanced, 
to enter on great deſigns. One conſiderable action 
happened at Offenburgh, which very much raiſed 
the elector's reputation. He ſurprized ſeven regi- 
ments of French horſe and dragoons encamped 
near that place, whom he attacked on the twenty- 
fourth of September, and entirely defeated them, 
killing ſeveral officers, and eight hundred private 
men. Soon after marſhal Villars repaſſed the 
Rhine; and the elector of Hanover ſeparated his 
army, and diſperſed them ſo conveniently in their 
winter - quarters, that they might be aſſembled up- 
on any emergent occaſion in leſs than forty-eight 
hours . 

The conduct of Charles XII. of Sweden conti- 
nued ſtill ſo myſterious, that the confederates were 
not a little alarmed at his being in the heart of 
Germany. It was therefore reſolved to ſend ſome 
perſon of ſagacity to dive into his real intentions, 
and the duke of Marlborough was accordingly diſ- 
patched in the month of April, with a letter from 
the queen to that monarch, who then held his re- 
ſidence at Leipſick. His grace, who was no leſs 
able a negotiator than he was a ſucceſsful general, 
attacked Charles on the fide of his vanity, the only 
part by which he was acceſſible. Being admitted 
to an audience, he is ſaid to have addreſſed him in 
the following terms : 


* SINE. 

« I preſent to your majeſty a letter, not from 
the chancery, but from the heart of the queen 
my miſtreſs, and written with her own hand. Had 
not her ſex prevented her from taking ſo long a 
journey, ſhe would have croſſed the ſea to ſee a 
prince admired by the whole univerſe. I eſteem 
myſelf happy in having the honour of aſſuring 
your majeſty of my regard ; and I ſhould think ir 
a great happineſs if my affairs would allow me to 


-v 


learn, under ſo great a general as your majeſty, - 


what I want to know in the art of war. $” 


To this compliment his Swediſh majeſty returned 
the following anſwer ; *. That the queen of Great 
Britain's letter, and the perſon of her ambaſſador, 
were both very acceptable to him ; that he ſhould 
always have the utmoſt regard for her Britannic 
majeſty, and the intereſts of the grand alliance; 
that it was much againſt his will that he had been 
obliged to give the leaſt umbrage to any of the 


| parties engaged in the confederacy, but that his 


— 


The admiral's body being caſt aſhore, was ſtripped by the 
country people, and buried in the ſand ; but was afterwards 
diſcovered and brought into Plymouth, from whence it was 
conveyed to London, and interred inWeſtminfter-abbey, where 
a noble monument was erected to the memory of this gallant 


officer, as a mark of gratitude for the ſignal ſervices which he 


| 


performed to his country. He was born of mean parentage in 
the county of Suffolk ; and by the force of his perſonal merit 
alone, without any particular patron, raiſed himſelf to the 
higheſt ſtation in the navy. Hiſt. of Europe. Burchet. 

+ Broderick. | | 

$ Lamberti, vol, Iv. P · 434. 
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excellency could not but be convinced that he had 
juſt cauſe to bring his troops into that country; that 
neverthelels his grace might aſſure the queen his 
miſtreſs, that he intended to withdraw them as 
ſoon as he had obtained the ſatisfaction he demand- 
ed; and that in the mean time he ſhould carefully 
abſtain from doing any thing that might tend to 
the prejudice of the common cauſe in general, or 
of the proteſtant religion in particular, of which 
he ſhould always glory to be a zealous protec- 
tor. 

This however was looked upon as nothing more 
than repaying words with words. It was well 
known that the French court had gained over 
count Piper, the chief miniſter and favourite of 
Charles, to their intereſt, who pur his maſter up- 
on ſeeking occaſion for a quarrel with the emperor, 
whom the Swediſh conqueror affected to treat with 
great haughtineſs, and had ſtarted ſome preten- 
ſions which gave the court of Vienna great uneaſi- 
nels. 

Count Zobor, ſon-in-law to the prince of Lich- 
tenſtein, and chamberlain to the emperor, had, 
at a public entertainment, made fome indecent re- 
fictions on the character of Charles XII. in the 
preſence of baron de Strahlen, the Swediſh envoy, 
who ſo far reſented it, that he gave the count at 
once the lye, and a box on the ear; after which 
he peremptorily demanded reparation from the 
Imperial court. The emperor, afraid of diſpleaſ- 
ing the king of Sweden, was obliged to baniſh 
the count. Charles, not ſatisfied even with this 
condeſcenſion, inſiſted that count Zobor ſhould be 
delivered up to him. The pride of the court of 
Vienna was forced to ſtoop. The count was put 
into the hands of the king, who ſent him back, 
after having kept him for ſome time as a priſoner 
at Stetin. a 

He further demanded, contrary to all the laws 
of nations, that the emperor ſhould deliver up to 
him one thouſand five hundred unhappy Muſcovites 
who had eſcaped the year before out of Saxony, 
and had been entertained in the imperial army on 
the Upper Rhine. The emperor was obliged to 
yield even to this unreaſonable demand; but the 
Muſcovites being informed of what was in agita- 
tion, diſbanded themſelves, and marched off in 
parties into Poland. 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt 
daring. Having declared himſelf the protector of the 
emperor's proteſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and not to the 
empire; he inſiſted that the emperor ſhould grant 
them the liberties and privileges which had been 
eſtabliſhed by the treaties of Weſtphalia, but which 
were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt eluded, by thoſe of 
Ryſwick. The emperor, who wanted only to get 
rid of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, yielded once 
more, and granted all that he deſired. The Lu- 
therans of Sileſia had one hundred churches, which | 
the catholics were obliged to cede to them. All 
differences being thus compromiſed, a treaty was 
ſigned between the emperor and the king of Swe- 

den at Leipſic, on the firſt of September, under 
the guaranty of the queen of Great Britain and the 
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States-general : and now Charles hoving no pretext 
to remain in Germany, ſet out at the head of his 
army for Poland, to ſtop the progreſs of the czar 
of Muſcovy, who had by this time almoſt over- 
run that kingdom +. 

Whilſt the houſe of Auſtria underwent humilia- 
tions on every ſide, two pieces of pomp and mag- 
nificence conſumed great part of their treaſure : an 
embaſly was ſent from Liſbon to demand the em- 
peror's ſiſter for the king of Portugal, which was 
effected at a very great expence. A wife alſo was 
to be ſought for king Charles: he had ſeen the 
princeſs Caroline of Anſpach, and was much pleaſ- 
ed with her. Propoſals were made to her in his 
name, and great endeavours uſed to prevail on 
her to change her religion; but ſhe preferring the 
proteſtant faith to the ſplendor of a crown, refuſ- 
ed to be a queen on thoſe terms. Her firmneſs 
met with a ſuitable reward; for being ſoon after 
married to the electoral prince of Brunſwick, ſhe 
ſhared with him the crown of Great Britain. The 
princeſs of Wolfenbuttle was not ſo firm: ſhe ſub- 
ſcribed to the conditions of the king of Spain, and 
was in a ſhort time married to him by proxy, and 
ſent to Barcelona, The queen of Portugal this 
{ame year came to Holland, to be carried to Liſ- 
bon by a ſquadron of the Engliſh fleet 4. 

The duke of Marlborough having finiſhed his 
negotiations with the king of Sweden by the latter 
end of April, left Saxony, and repaired to Flan- 
ders, where he aſſembled the allied army at An- 
derlach, near Bruſſels, about the middle of May, 
and advanced to Soignies, with a deſign to give 
battle to the elector of Bavaria and the duke of 
Vendome, who commanded the French forces, 
and had encamped on the plain of Flerus. On 
his way, however, he received intelligence that the 
enemy's army had been ſtrongly reinforced by 
draughts from all their garriſons, inſomuch as to 
be greatly ſuperior to that of the allies. Upon 
this intelligence the duke, whoſe prudence was al- 
ways equal to his valour, thought proper to re- 
ſume the road to Bruſſels, and encamped his army 
at Mildert, while the French advanced to Gem- 
blours. The two dukes ſpent the reſt of the cam- 
paign in marches and counter-marches, endeayour- 
ing to gain ſome advantage of each other; but 
ſuch was the caution of each general, that no ac- 
tion happened between the two armies, nor was 
any town beſieged, but both ſides held their own, 
and about the latter end of October marched into 
the ſame quarters they had occupied the preceding 
winter 5. 8 

At the cloſe of the campaign the duke of Marl- 
borough repaired to Frankfort, where he had a 
conference with the electors of Hanover, Mentz, 
and Palatine, about the operations of the enſuing 
year : then he returned to the H z and having 
ſettled the neceſſary meaſures with the deputies of 
the States-general, ſet fail for England, where he 
landed on the ſecond day of November. Ir fur- 
niſhed matter of much ſpeculation to the politicians 
of thoſe days to account for the inactive conduct 
of his grace during this critical campaign, when 
| he commanded a victorious army of one hundred 
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thouſand veteran troops fluſhed with victory. His 
friends accounted for it, by alleging that he wait- 
ed to ſce the ſucceſs of the grand expedition againſt 
1oulon.—It might be to. 

The military tranſactions abroad being now at 
an end, we will return to thoſe of a domeſtic na- 
ture. | 
Affairs in the Engliſh council and adminiſtra- 
tion began now to aſſume a new face, and the 
royal favour now ſeemed directed in a new 
channel. Mr. Harley, who had for ſome years 
been ſecretary of ſtate, had ingratiated himſelf 
greatly with his ſovereign, and in conſequence 
thereof began to act for himſelf, and in oppoſition 
to the lord-treaſurer. The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough was alſo ſupplanted by Mrs. Maſham, her 
own kinſwoman, whom ſhe had formerly relieved 
from indigence, and placed about the perlon of 
the queen, 1a the nature of a bed-chamber woman. 
This perſon had, by ſtudying the temper of the 
queen, and meeting all her deſigns and little biaſſes 
with aſſent and approbation, abſolutely gained her 
affection. Her majeſty began now to be ſenſible 
that her old favourite the ducheſs of Marlborough 
had, during her reign of favour, played the ty- 
rant; and the remonſtrances of that lady, as to 
ſtare affairs, which had hitherto been placed. to 
the account of an honeſt bluntneſs and undiſguiſ- 
ed affection, were now cenſured as inſolent attempts 
to thwart her majeſty in her moſt reſpected max- 
ims, and make her the tool of an ambitious and 
deſigning family-party. Mrs. Maſham was a rela- 
tion to Mr. Harlcy, as well as to the duchels, and 
ſhe acted under his directions in managing ſome of 
the private ſprings of political intrigues, which he 
now began to pur in play, to form a party in con- 
junction with the Tories, to ſap the credit of the 
duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin, 
and expel the Whigs from the advantages they 
poſſeſſed under the government. Harley's chief 
coadjutor in this ſcheme was Mr. Henry St. John 
(afterwards the famous lord Bolingbroxe) who for 
the preſent was content to act in a ſubordinate ca- 
pacity; but in a ſhort time, conſcious of his own 

arts and influence, raiſed himſelf to the character 
of that miniſter's rival. To theſe politicians fir 
Simon Harcourt joined himſelf, a colleague of un- 
common ability and credit; and they united their 
endeavours to rally and incorporate the diſunited 
Tories. It was ſaid that prince George was brought 
into the concert, by being made to apprehend that 
he was in a manner excluded from his due ſhare 
in the government, by the great power which the 
duke of Marlborough and the lord-treaſurer had 
acquired to themſelves and their friends. They 
aſſerted that the queen herlelf was little better than 
a cypher in the ſtate, being as much under the 
controul of the ducheſs of Marlborough as her af- 
fairs were by the duke. The queen about this 
time took ſome ſteps which plainly ſhewed her in- 
clination towards the Tories: among others, ſhe 
| beſtowed the biſhoprics of Chicheſter and Exeter 
upon fir William Dawes and Dr. Blackall, who, 
tho? perſons of unblemiſhed character, were pro- 
feſſed anti · revolutioniſts. 

The diſpoſition of the Tories ſeemed to concur 
with the views of the new- formed party: the na- 
tion in general expreſſed great diſcontent with the 
Whig miniſtry, on account of the many loſſes and 
difgraces which had befallen our arms both by ſca 
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and land in the courſe of this year. The Tories 
did not fail to feed their diſguſt, while the miniſtry 
ſeemed totally inattentive to the ſpreading mur- 
murs which portended a ſtorm ready to fail upon 
their heads. By a ſtrange inſtance of miſmanage- 
ment, they treated their newly incorporated bre- 
thren the Scots in ſuch a manner as icemed to ex- 
aſperate that people more than ever againſt the 
union. A ſtop was put to their whole commerce 
tor two months, before it was diverted into the new 
channel. Three months elapſed before the equi- 
valent was remitted to that kingdom, and it was 
afterwards applied with the moſt ſhameful partia- 
lity. The Scottiſh nation now reſounded on all 
ſides with complaints: the Jacobites hailed the 
hapy omen, and began to ſtir in favour of their 
exiled prince. Conferences were held with the 
court of Sr. Germain's, and meaſures concerted 
for bringing about the deſired revolution: nay, fo 
openly did they act, and with fo little regard to 
decency towards the eſtabliſhed government, that 
the pretender's birth-day was publicly celebrated 
in many different parts of the kingdom: in a 
word, every thing in Scotland ſeemed ripe for a 
general revolr, 

In Ireland, indeed, every thing wore the face 
of quiet and tranquility, under the adminiſtration 
of the earl of Pembroke. A parliament having 
met at Dublin, in the month of July, preſented 
addreſſes of congratulation to her majeity on the 
late union of the two kingdoms : ſeveral laudable 
reſolutions were paſſed by the commons, in favour 
of their own manufactures : they granted the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies; and, having finiſhed ſeveral bills, 
were prorogued to the ſixth of May of the entuing 
_ and the earl of Pembroke returned to Eng- 
land. a8 45 6 

Such was the ſtate of our home affairs, when 
the time for convening the great aſſembly of the 
nation approached very near. The parliament had 
already lat two years, and of courſe, according to 
the inſtitution of triennial parliaments, it had only 
another year to fit; but as it had been revived on 
account of its being the firſt parliament of Great 
Britain, it was commonly ſuppoicd to be a new 
parliament. Mr. Secretary Harley and his friends, 
however, maintained, that it could not be a new 
parliament, ſince it was not ſummoned by a He 
writ, but only by virtue of a clauſe in an act of 
parliament. The Whigs, by their ſuperior intereſt, 
at length carried their point, and it was yiclded to 
be a new parliament. | 

Accordingly, on the twenty-third of October, 
the firſt parliament of Great Britain met at Weſt- 
minſter, when all the forms uſual at the beginning 
of a new parliament were obſerved : the queen 
came to the houſe of peers, and the commons 
being ſent for, they were direfted by the lord- 
chancellor to return to their houſe and chuſe a 
ſpeaker, and preſent him that day ſevennight, 
They unanimouſly made choice of Mr. Smith, 
their former ſpeaker, and then adjourned to the 
thirtieth of the ſame month : the Jords adjourned 
to the ſame day. At this firſt meeting thirteen of 
the Scottiſh peers returned for that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, were admitted to their 
places in the Britiſh houſe of lords, each of them 
being introduced by two Englith peers of the fame 
rank; and the commons of North Britain took 


their places in the lower houſe. On the thirtieth 
the 
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the queen came again to the houſe of peers, and 
the commons, being tent for, preſented their 
ſpeaker, who was approved by the queen : then 
the two houſes were again adjourned to the ſixth of 
November, on which day her majeſty made a ſpeech 
to the firſt Britiſh parliament, to the following pur- 

t. 

"She began with expreſſing © her humble thank- 
fulneſs to God, and entire ſatistaction to herſelf, 
that ſhe met them there in her firſt parliament ot 
Great Britain, not doubting (ſhe ſaid) but they 
came with hearts prepared, as her's was, to make 

the union ſo proſperous, as it might anſwer the 
well: grounded hopes of all her good ſubjects, and 
the reaſonable apprchenſions of her enemies; and 
to that end, ſhe obſerved, nothing was ſo material 
to convince both friends and enemies, that the 
uniting their intereſts. had not only improved their 
abilities, but alſo their reſolutions, as to proſecute the 
war till an honourable peace could be obtained.” 

Then, having ſpoken of the attempt upon Tou- 
lon, which, though it had not been attended with 
the deſired ſucce!s, had not, ſhe faid, wholly loſt 
its intended effect; having taken notice of our dil- 
advantages in Spain, and the expulſionot the enemy 
wholly out of Italy, as alſo of the conduct and 
authority of the elector of Hanover, who com- 
manded as general of the empire that campaign on 
the Rhine; and after that, of the ſupplies neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the war with ſucceis; ſhe came 
to the buſineſs of the late union, and faid, © it 
was impoſſible but ſome doubts and difficulties muſt 
have ariſen on account of that meaſure, which, 
however, ſhe hoped, were ſo far overcome as to 
have defeated the deſigns of thoſe, who would 
have made uſe of that handle to foment diſturb- 
ances.” Then, having recommended to their conſide- 
ration ſeveral things, made liable by the articles of 
union to the conſideration of the parliamentof Great 
Britain, ſhe concluded with aſſuring them, © that 
nothing ſhould be wanting on her part to procure 
her people all the bleſſings that could follow from 
that happy circumſtance of her reign, and to ex- 
tinguiſh the leaſt occaſion of jealouſy, that either 
the civil or religious rights of any part of that her 
united kingdom could ſuffer by the conſequences 
of that union; hoping (ſhe ſaid) they would ſuffer 
nothing to prevail with them to diſunite among 
themſelves, or abate their zeal in oppoling the 
common enemy *.” 

I ſhall not dwell on the addreſſes preſented to her 
majeſty on this occaſion, but only obſerve, that 
both houſes, having made ſome enquiries into 
the miſcarriages of the navy, and brought in a bill 
for the better (ſecurity of the trade of the kingdom, 
the commons went roundly to work about the 
neceſſary ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, amounting in all to about fix millions 5 
They introduced another bill, for repealing the 
Scottiſh act of ſecurity, and that about peace and 
war, which had excited ſuch jealouſy in the Engliſh 
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nation: they likewiſe reſolved, that there ſnould 
be but one privy- council in the kingdom of Great 
Britain: that the militia of Scotland ſhould be put 
upon the ſame footing with that of England: that 
the powers of the juſtices of the peace ſhould be 
the ſame through the whole united kingdoms: 
that, for the better adminiſtration of juſtice in 
Scotland, the lords of juſticiary ſhould go circuits 
twice in the year: and that the writs for electing 
Scottiſh members to ſerve in parliament ſhould be 
directed, and returns made, in the ſame manner 
as was obſerved in England. 

The queen came to the parliament houſe on the 
eighteenth of December, and gave the royal aſſent 
to thole bills; when, after thanking the commons 
for their readineſs and affection in providing ſo 
conliderable a part of the ſupplies, the hinted at 
the neceſſity there was of augmenting the forces 
in Spain, Portugal, and Savoy. This intimation 
produced a debate in the houſe of lords, on the 
affairs of Spain, the queen being preſent incognito. 
It began about returning thanks to the earl of 
Peterborough for his ſervices in that country, or elſe 
to call him to an account for his conduct if he had 
done amiſs. The ſervices of the earl of Peterborough 
were extolled by the earl of Rocheſter and lord Ha- 
verſham, and it was moved, that he might have the 
thanks of the houſe: this was oppoſed by the Whigs, 
ho imagined it might imply a reflection on the con- 
duct of the earl of Galway. The earl of Kocheſter 
vbicrved on this occaſion, that it was a ſaying of old 
duke S-homberg's, that the attacking France in the 
Netherlands was like taking a bull by the horns; and 
therefore his lordſhip propoſed the ſtanding upon the 
defenſive in Flanders, and lending from thence fifteen 
or twenty thouſand men to Catalonia, In this he was 
ſeconded by the earl of Nottingham and others, who 
took notice that Spain was in a manner abandoned 
to the enemy. This motion was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
thedukeof Marlborough, who urged, that the great 
towns in Brabant, which he had conquered, could not 
be preſerved without a conſiderable aumberof men; 
and that if the French ſhould gain any advantage in 
Flanders, from their ſuperiority in pointof numbers, 
the diſcontented party in Holland, which was 
very ſtrong, and bore with great impatience the 
burthen of the war, would immediately become 
clamorous for a peace. His grace on this occaſion 
diſcovered ſo much warmth, that the whole houſe 
took notice of it; and lord Rocheſter ſaid, he 


wondered that nobleman, who had always been 


lo conſpicuous for his calmneſs and moderation, 
ſhould now be out of temper; at the ſame time 
he challenged his grace to ſhew how troops could 
be procured for the ſervice of Italy and Spain; to 
which the duke replied, that the ſubje& was of 
too great concern to be ſpoken of without warmth, 
and aſſured the houſe, that meaſures had been 
already concerted for forming an army of forty 
thouſand men, under the duke of Savoy, after 
lending powerful ſuccours to king Charles 4. 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, iv. 70. 

+ The ways and means for raiſing thoſe ſums were, the land- 
tax of four ſhillings in the pound; the malt duty; upon the 
ſeveral duties granted laſt year for annuities, a farther ſum was 
now enacted of fix hundred and forty thouſand pounds for like 
annuities of forty thouſand pounds per annum, at the ſame price; 
cuſtoms laid for ninety five years, on which one million was 
to be taken in for purchaſing more annuities at ſixteen years 
purchaſe. The Eaſt India company propoſed to advance one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the 


war, if they might have their term enlarged to the year 1726, 
contenting themſelves with the ſame intereſt they already receiv- 
ed for the two millions they formerly advanced, which was com- 
plied with, and enacted — and the general mortgage 
as it was called (that is, divers duties at the cuſtom-houſe) was 
continued from 1712 to 1714, for a loan of ſeven hundred and 
twenty - nine thouſand and fixty-ſeven pounds, which com- 
pleted the ſums voted. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, ii. 183. 


How 
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How powerful theſe were, the event will 
ſhew. 0 

This declaration of the duke's, however, put 
an end to the debates, and on the twenty- third of 
December the two houſes joined in an addreſs to 
the queen, againſt making any peace, which could 
not be ſafe and favourable for her and her allies, 
if Spain, the Weſt Indies, or any part of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, ſhould be ſuffered to remain under 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon. Her majeſty, 
in her anſwer, fully concurred with them in opinion, 
adding farther, that ſhe was very well pleaſed to 
find the meaſures ſhe had concerted for the ſuccour 
of the king of Spain, were ſo well approved by 
both houſes : ſhe ſaid, ſhe would continue her moſt 
preſſing inſtances with the emperor, for haſtening 
farther fuccours, and that they might be com- 
manded by prince Eugene, agreeable to the deſire 
of the two houſes in their addreſs. This requeſt 
ſhe accordingly made; the court of Vienna, how- 
ever, did not chuſe to comply with it, but ſent 
thither the count Staremberg, who, of all the 
German generals, was next to the prince in mili- 
fary reputation. 

The high degree of credit in which Mr. Harley 
now ſtood with the queen, filled the Whigs with 
very diſagreeable apprehenſions : they muſtered all 
their ſtrength, and, headed by the two great ſtateſ- 
men, the duke and the treaſurer, who yet managed 
every thing, reſolved to be before-hand with the 
ſecretary, and, if poſſible, drive him from the 
court ; which while they were meditating upon, an 
accident happened that gave them ſome colour for 
attacking their rival. One Gregg, an inferior clerk 
in Mr. Harley's office, was detected in holding a 
ſecret correſpondence with monſieur Chamillard, 
the French king's miniſter; whereupon he was ap- 
prehended, and brought to his trial, when he 
pleaded guilty, and was condemned; but he was 
reprie ved from time to time, for ſeveral months, 
in hopes that he might make ſome diſcoveries of 
importance: but the fellow took the whole guilt 
upon himſelf, declaring at his execution, that 
neither his maſter Mr. Harley, nor any other 
| perſon, had the leaſt knowlege of his treaſonable 
correſpondence, which, he ſaid, he had entered 
into merely to ſupply thoſe neceſſities which a life of 
extravagance and debauchery had run him into. 
The Whigs were in great hopes that this affair 
would have fixed an indelible ſtain upon the ſecre- 
tary's character; but the moſt that could be made 
out to the cenſure of Mr. Harley, was, that he 
ſuffered papers of a ſecret nature to be too much 
expoſed in his office, whereby Gregg and other 
clerks had it in their power to give intelligence to 
the enemy, if they ſhould be ſo diſpoſed. The 
peers thought proper to offer an addreſs to her 
majeſty upon this head, reflecting upon Mr. Har 
ley's negl:gence in the diſcharge of his office (which 
was certainly reprehenſible.) The duke of Marl- 
borough and the lord treaſurer Godolphin, laying 
hold of this favourable opportunity to overturn 
their tottering rival, declared they would lay down 
their commiſſions if the ſecretary was employed 
any longer. The queen, who in fact was little 
better than the tool of every miniftry that was up- 
permoſt, was forced to acquieſce, and prevailed 
on Mr. Harley to make a voluntary reſignation of 
his poſt, and retire : with him went out fir Thothas 
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Harcourt, attorney-general, and Mr. St. John, 
ſecretary at war; leaving the Whigs to act without 
controul. Mr. Harley's place was beſtowed on 
Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The queen, however, retained ſo deep a reſent- 
ment of the behaviour of the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin on this occaſion, that ſhe en- 
tirely withdrew her confidence from them, though 
in appearance ſhe carried it towards them as 
formerly. 

A few days after this breach at court, which 
happened about the latter end of February, 1708, 


an invaſion from France. Lewis XIV. after hav- 
ing tried every method to bring the allies to a 
compliance with his propoſals, reſolved to attempt 
an invaſion of Great Britain, The undertaking 
was certainly a very bold one, conſidering the 
weak ſtate of his maritime forces, and the power- 
ful fleets with which we then covered the ſeas; 
but though the ſucceſs was doubtful, it was not 
quite deſtitute of probability : thoſe of the Scots 
who were averſe to the union, could not with- 
our indignation behold themſelves reduced to a ſtate 
of dependence on the Engliſh ; and they thought 
no means ſo likely to ſhake off the yoke, as by 
bringing about a revolution in the government. 
With this view, they had propoſed an expedition 
in favour of the pretender, whom they ſtyled James 
III. and promiſed to join him with thirty thouſand 
men 1n arms, to fight his cauſe, if he would only 
land at Edinburgh, with ſome few ſuccours from 
France. 

Lewis readily fell in with the propoſal, hoping, if 
he could excite a rebellion in England, it would 
prevent us from contributing our proportion to- 
wards the proſecution of the war; though he pretend- 
ed that his fole deſign was tomake the ſame efforts 
in behalf of the pretender, who had now aſſumed 
the title of the Chevalier de St. George; which he 
had done for the father. Accordingly in the 
month of March, 1 708, eight ſhips of the line and 
ſeventy tranſports were got ready at Dunkirk, and 
ſix thouſand men were embarked on board them. 
The count de Gace had the command of the 
troops, and the chevalier de Fourbin Janſon, one of 
the beſt ſea-officers of his time, that of the fleet. 
Every thing ſeemed favourable for their deſign ; 
there were not above three thouſand regular troops 
in Scotland : England was left defenceleſs, its 
ſoldiers being all engaged on the continent. This 
expedition was exactly like that in 1744, in 


favour of the grandſon of James II. . It was im- 


peded by ſeveral accidents, and diſcovered by the 
government ; whereupon orders were given for 
aſſembling a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, which 
were ſent under the command of fir George Byng 
and the lord Durſley, to lie off Dunkirk, and wait 
the motions of the French : but the Engliſh ad- 
mirals being driven off their ſtation by violent 
gales of wind, were forced to return into the Downs; 
and the French took the advantage of the very winds 
which drove them over to the Britiſh ſhore, to ſail 
out of their harbours, with the pretender and 
twelve French and Iriſh battalions on board, and 
proceeded for the coaſt of Scotland. 

In the mean time both houſes of parliament 
(who had been made acquainted, by the queen's 
order, with what the enemy was meditating againſt 


Manſell, comptroller of the houſhold, fir Simon 


her dominions) addreſſed her majeſty, beſeeching 


7 her 


the nation was alarmed with the ſudden news of 
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lier e take care of her royal perſon; promiſing to | 
ſ:az+ by her with their lives and fortunes, in 
mant nance of her own undoubted tight and 
titic, againſt the pretended prince of Wales and 
all her enemies. A bill was allo brougar 1n for 
ſulpenqing the Habeas corpus act till October, 
with relation to perſons taken up by the gOvern- 
ment on ſuipicion: a proclamation was iſſucd. de- 
claring the pretender, his accomplices and ad- 
herents, traitors and rebels, and for apprt hending 
them; with ſuch other neccflary precautions as the 
exigence of the circumitance dictated. 

On the other hand the fleet, under the com- 
mand of fir George Byng, which had put back to 
the Downs, being reinturced to forty thips of the 
line, ſer ſail for Dunkirk again; and on his way 
the admiral received intelligence, by an Uſtend ſhip, 
diſpatched by major-general Cadogan, who, upon 
the firſt news of the intended invaſion, had been 
diſpatched to Brullcls, in order to ſhip off the 
Engliſh forces in garriſon in the Netherlands for 
England, that the Dunkirk ſquadron was failed 
northward, Whereupon a council of war was 
held, and it was reſolved to purſue the enemy, 
whole defign they judged to be againſt Edinburgh: 
accordingly fir George Byng, after having detached 
a ſquadron under admiral Baker, to convoy the 
troops from Oſtend to England, began to give 
chace to the enemy with the reſt of the fleet. 

The queen having acquainted the parl:ament, 
in a ſpeech, of the French fleet being ſailed from 
Duokirk, and of fir G-orge Byng's being ſent in 
purſuit of them; as allo that ten battalions of her 
troops were coming over from Oſtend, for the 
protection of her dominions both houſes pre- 
ſented warm addreſſes, importing, that they would 
ſtand by and aſſiſt her majeſty againſt all her ene- 
mies: that the ſmall number of ſhips and troops 
employed in this projected invaſion, while it railed 
the contempt and indignation of all her majeſty's 
faithful and loyal ſubjects, ſhewed, at the ſame 
time, that the chief proſpect of ſucceſs, which 
the enemy entertained, depended on their hopes 
of aſſiſtance from ſome of her ſubjects, whoſe reſt- 
leſs paſſions, and arbitrary principles, had for ſcve- 
ral years engaged them in laying deligns to un- 
dermine and deſtroy the beſt form of government 
that ever was eſtabliſhed in this iſland ; and that, 
as the preſent criſis would effectually diſtinguiſh 
her real trom her pretended friends, they hoped 
ſhe would encourage the one, and diſcountenance 
the other, and would never liſten to the ſuggeſtions 
of any, who endeavoured to excite a jealouſy and 
diſtruſt of thoſe, who, ever ſince the Revolution, 
had been moſt ſteady and firm to the intereſt of 
the late king, and to that of her majeſty, 

Addreſſes on the ſame occaſion were ſent up 
from diflerent parts of the kingdom, all which the 
Guern received with tokens of high ſatisfaction. 
In the mean time ſhe leit no endeavuurs unexerted 
to defeat the deſigns of her enemies. Several 
regiments of foot, with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, 
ſent from Flanders and other parts, were ſent 
towards Scotland; while the earl of Leven, com- 
mander in chief of the forces in that country, and 
governor ot the caſtle of Edinburgh, put that fortreſs 


in a poſture of defence, and made the proper diſpo- 


ſitions to oppole the pretender at his landing. 


—— — 
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The French fleet arrived at Edinburgh Frith 
the twenty-third of March, N. 8 and late the 
tame night fir Grorge Byng came to the fame 
place, ſo great had been his vigilance ant! d ſpatch 
in purſuit of the enemy; who were ſu contounced 
at his ſudden appearance, that t cy immediately 
crowded all the lail they couid, and favoured by 
the darkneis of the night and a lan -bretze, ſtond 
out to fea : as ſoon as the day broke, the Engliſh 
admiral deſcried them in the offiing, upon which 
he made a fignal tor all the ſhips u-der his com- 
mand to ſlip their cables, and give chaſ- ; but the 
enemy having got the ſtart of them by lome miles, 
and their ſhips being cleaner than our's, fir George 
could come up but with one of them, which was 
the Saliſbury, a prize the French had taken from 
us, on board of which were the lord Griffin, the 
lord Clermont, Mr. Middleton, the marquis de 
Levi a French lieutenant- general, with ſome other 
French and Iriſh officers, and five companies of 
French ſoldiers And {ir George having followed 
the reſt of the fleet till he loft fight of them, re- 
turned to Edinburgh Frith with his priſoners, who 
being afterwards brought to London, the lord 
Gritfin was committed to the Tower, with the reſt 
of the priſoners of diſtinction ; and his lordſhip 
aaving been attainted in the laſt reign for high- 
treaſon, execution was awarded againſt him by the 
court of Queen's Bench: but her majeſty being 
pleated to reprieve him from time to time, he died 
at length in the Tower ||. 

All the noblemen and perſons of diſtinction in 
Scotland, ſuſpected of dilaffection to the govern- 
ment, were apprehended, and either impriſoned 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh, or brought up to Lon- 
don, to be confined in the Tower or in Newgate. 
Among thele was duke Hamil:on, who, accord- 


ing to Lockhart, in his Memoirs, had ſolemnly 


promiſed to join the pretender at the inſtant he 
ſhould land. On the duke's being brought to 
London, he found means to make his court to the 
Whigs fo effectually, by promiſing to join with 
them and their friends in Scotland, in the election 
of peers for the parliament of Great Britain, that 
he prevailed on them not only to procure his, 
but all the other priſoners liberty, upon bail, 
which was likewiſe ſoon remitted. This was a 
nice ſtep in the duke; and if he had not hit upon 
this favourable conjuncture, and managed it with 
great addreſs, fatal conſequences would probably 
have enſued to him and his friends. Ir is certain 
they were Whig lords who bailed the duke himſelf, 
three of which were the duke of Newcaſtle, the 
carl of Wharton, and the lord Halifax. Some 
writers, indeed, have affected to attribute the 
duke's releaſe to another cauſe, namely, that he 
was the perſon who firſt revealed the ſecret of the 
intended invaſion to the Engliſh court: this time 
alone mult unriddle. 

Bur of all the idle reports raiſed by the breath 
of faction to miſlead a weak and captious popu- 
lace, no notion could certainly be more abſurd 
than that which ſome hiſtorians have endeavoured 
to propagate, who pretend that queen Anne her- 
ſelf was engaged in a correſpondence with her pre- 
tended brother in this affair. It is abſolute folly 
to ſuppoſe that ſhe ſhould invite her competitor to 
the crown to come and dethrone her. What 


i Burnet, Leckhart's Memoirs. Hiltory of Europe. Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
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might have been the conſequences of this invaſion, 
had it actually taken effect, it is hard to determine; 
but as it was happily ſuppreſſed in embryo, the 
only inconvenience it produced, was, that it oc- 
caſioned a conſiderable run upon the Bank of 
England, which was like to have affeted the 
credit ot the nation. In order to prevent this pub- 
lick calamity, the commons on the twentieth of 
March paſſed the following uſeful and ſealunable 
vote: That whoever deſignedly endeavoured to 
deſtroy or leſſen the public credit, eſpecially at a 
time when the kingdom was in danger of an 1n- 
valion, was guilty of a high crime and miſde- 
meanor, and an enemy to her majeſty and the 
kingdom.” The lord-treaſurer allo ſignified to the 
directors of the Bank, that her majeſty would allow, 
for ſix months, an intereſt of ſix per cent. upon 
their bills; which was double the uſual rate; and 
conſiderable ſums of money were offered them by 
ſeveral opuleat noblemen and gentlemen ; and the 
directors, on their parts, having called in twenty 
per cent. upon ihcir capital ſtock, they were ſoon in a 
condition to aniwer all demands made upon them 
by the timorous, the envious, or the diſaffected. 
This ſeſſion of parliament, during its continu- 
ance, exerted itſelt in a very laudable manner tor 
the ſervice of the public, by enquiring into every 
kind of miſmanagement, real or ſuppoted, that 
fell within its cognizance. Both houlcs took into 
conſideration the military proceedings and nego- 
tiations of the earl of Peterborough, together with 
his diſpoſal of the remittances during his having the 
command in Spain; when his lordthip produced 
ſuch a number of witneſſes and original papers to 
Juſtify his conduct, that his character triumphed in 
the enquiry: however, ſeeing that a party- ſpirit 
had been raiſed vp againſt him, his lordſhip choſe 
to reſign all his employ ments. The parliament 
next took cognizance of the affairs of Spain, and 
found there had been a great deficiency in the 
Engliſh troops at the battle of Almanza; for 
out of near thirty thouſand men provided by par- 
liament for the ſervice of Spain and Fortugal in 
the year 1707, there were but eight thouſand ſix 
hundred and ſixty- nine men, beſides officers and 
ſervants, at the time of that battle. This was re- 
preſented to the queen in an addreſs, who returned 
an anſwer thereto ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that 
they voted another addreſs, in which they thank- 


ed her majeſty for the meaſures ſhe had taken to 
reſtore the atfairs of Spain, and provide foreign 
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troops for the ſervice. A bill was alſo brought in 
and paſſcd both houſes for rendering the union cf 
the rwo kingdoms more entire and compleat ; 
whereby it was enacted, That after the firſt of 
May, 1708, there ſhould be but one privy-council 
in the kingdom of Great Britain : that juſtices of 
the peace in Scotland ſhould have the ſame autho- 
rity as thoſe in England : that circuit-courts ſhall 
be held twice a year in Scotland; and that the 
forty- five repreſentatives of Scotland in the Britiſh 
houſe of commons ſhall be choſen by virtue of writs 
under the great - ſeal of Great Britain, and returned 
as in England” A court of Exchequer was like- 
wile erected in Scotland upon the model of that of 
England. 

The parliament having at length gone through 
all the buſineſs before them, her majeſty came 
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to the houie of commons on the firſt of April, and 


prorogued the parliament to the thirtieth of the 
{ſame month, and it was afterwards diſſolved by 
proclamation. The molt material acts paſſed this 
ſeſſion, beſides thoſe already mentioned, were, 
An act for the ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon 
and government, and of the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line,” which declares it to be 
creaſon in any one to impeach the act of ſettle- 
ment; enacts, that the parliament ſhall continue 
to lit ſix months after the demiſe of the queen or 
her ſucceſſors; appoints a regency on ſuch demiſe; 
and empowers all officers and miniſters for the 
time being to continue to act fix months after ſuck 
event, unleſs removed by the ſucceſſor, as in the 
former act of ſettlement. An act, declaring in 
what manner Scots peers were to be elected ®. 
An act for the encouragement of the trade in 
America; by which, amongſt other things, it was 
enadted, That every ſeaman, being a toreigner, 
who ſhould faithfully ſerve on board any ſhip of 
war bclonging to Great Britain, for two years, 
ſhould be deemed a natural-born ſubject. 

After the diſſolution of the parliament, writs 
were iſſued out for new elections, together with 
a proclamation commanding all the pecrs of North 
Britain to aſſemble at Holy-rood-houſe in Edin- 
burgh on the ſeventeenth day of June, to ele& 
ſixteen peers to repreſent them in the enſuing 
Britiſh parliament, purſuant to the twenty- ſecond 
article of the treaty of union. The privy- council 
of Scotland was diſſolved, and a new one conſtitut- 
ed for the whole united kingdom +. The duke 
of Queenſberry was created a Britiſh peer, by the 


® By this act a proclamation is ordered to iſſue, command- 
ing all the peers of Scoiland to aſſemble at a certain place, for 
the election of the ſixteen peers to fit in the houſe of peers of 
Great Britain, to be publiſhed in Edinburgh, and in all the 
country towns of Scotland, twenty five days at leaſt before the 
election; and all the ſaid peers are required to take the oaths, 
and to make the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation mention- 
ed in the act; and the peers are authorized to give their re- 
ſpective votes by proxy, but no K capable of having 
more than two proxies at a time. The lord clerk-regiſter, or 
two or three of the principal clerks of the ſeſſion, to certify the 
names of the ſixteen peers elected into the court of Chancery, 
before the meeting of the parliament, The peers to come to 
ſuch elections with only their ordinary attendants, and to treat 
of no other matter but of the election, on pain of a premuaire. 

+ Conſiſting of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; William 
lord Cowper, lord-chancellor; Sidney, earl of Godolphin, 
lord-treaſurer ; the earl of Pembroke, lord · preſident; john 
duke of Newcaſtle, lord privy-ſeal ; William duke of Devon- 
ſhire, lord-ſteward ; James, duke of Ormond; Henry, marquis 
of Kent, lord-chamberlain; James, earl of Derby; Thomas, 
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earl of Stamford; Charles, earl of Berkley; Francis, earl of 
Bradford; Hugh, earl of Cho!mondley ; Henry, lord biſhop 
of London; William, lord Dartmouth ; Henry Boyle, eſq. ſe- 
cretary of ſtate; Thomas Coke, eſq. vice- chamberlain; fir 
John Trevor, maſter of the Rolls; ſir Thomas Trevor, lord 
chief-juſtice of the Common-pleas ; James Vernon, eſq. John 
Howe, efq. Thomas Earl, eſq. Mainhard, duke of Schom- 
berg; John Smith, eſq. late ipeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and chancellor of the Exchequer; fir John Holt, chief- 
juſtice ; Richard, earl of Scarborough; John, earl of Mar; 
Charles, lord viſcounc Townſhend ; James, duke of Queenſ- 
berry; James, earl of Seafield ; Richard, earl of Ranelagh; 
Thomas, lord Coningſby ; Thomas, earl of Wharton; Jonn, 
lord archbiſhop of York ; Ralph, duke of Montagu ; James, 
duke of Montroſe; Robert, marquis of Lindſay, lord great- 
chamberlain ; Hugh, earl of Loudon ; Robert, lord Ferrers ; 
Peregrine Bertie, eſq. Richard, earl of Rivers; Algernon, 
earl of Eſſex; Charies, earl of Mancheſter; John, earl of 
Pawlet ; Robert, lord Lexington; John, duke of Argyle; and 


the dukes of Marlborough and Roxborough. 
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titles of baron of Rippon, marquis of Beverley, 
and duke of Dover; and the office of ſecretary of 
war, vacant by the reſignation of Mr. Henry St. 
John, was beſtowed upon Mr. Robert Walpole, a 
entleman of very quick parts, maſterly elocution, 
and one who made a conſiderable figure in the two 
ſucceeding reigns. : 
About the lame time a proclamation was iſſued 
for diſtributing prizes in certain proportions, 
amongſt the officers and ſeamen of the royal navy, 
a regulation that till prevails. The capture was 
divided into eight equal ſhares, of which the cap- 
rain, if not under the command of an admiral, or 
other ſuperior officer, was to have three ſhares; 
but in the latter caſe, the admiral or commodore 
was to have one of the three. The commiſſion- 
officers and maſter were to have one eighth divided 
amongſt them, the warrant-officers one, the petty- 
officers one, and the ſailors the other two . I 
proceed now to the military operations of the year 


08. 

Lewis XIV. who for ſome time had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee his affairs grow worſe and worſe, 
thought that by ſending the duke of Burgundy, 
his grandſon, to head the army in Flanders, the 
preſence of the heir-preſumprive of the crown 
would excite the emulation of the troops, which 
began to droop. Accordingly, a numerous army 
was aſſembled in the Netherlands, under the com- 
mand of this prince, and they gave him the duke 
of Vendoſme as an aſſiſtant. It now happened, 
ſays M. de Voltaire, as it too frequently does, the 
experienced officer was not ſufficiently liftened to, 
and the prince's council frequently carried 1t againſt 
the general's reaſons. The elector of Bavaria was 
appointed to the command of a ſeparate army on 
the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by the duke 
of Berwick; and marſhal Villeroy was ſent to con- 
duct the forces in Dauphine. 

As ſoon as the ſtorm which had threatened Great 
Britain by the intended invaſion was blown over, 
the duke of Marlborough went over to the Hague, 
where he was met by prince Eugene; and thoſe 
two great generals conferred with the penſionary 
Heinſius and the deputies of the States-general : 
after which they repaired to the court of Hanover, 
where they perſuaded the elector to be ſatisfied with 
acting upon the defenſive in his command on the 
Rhine, and to part with ſome of his forces in or- 
der to enable the allies to make more vigorous 
efforts in the Netherlands. | 

The prince then repaired to the imperial court, 
and the duke returned to Flanders, where, about 
the latter end of May, he aſſembled the army, con- 
ſiſting of one hundred and fifty ſquadrons of horſe, 


and one hundred and twelve battalions of in- 
fantry. The French army under the duke of Bur- 
gundy amounted to one hundred and ninety- ſeven 
ſquadrons, and one hundred twenty-four batta 
lions. Thus ſuperior to the allies in number, and 
headed by a prince of the blood, it was thought 
they would make ſome ſtriking effort: they open- 
ed the campaign indeed with a proſpect of great 


ſucceſs; for the Flemings being generally better 
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affected to the French than to the Dutch, and hav- 
ing a very great reſpect for the elector of Bavaria. 
their late governor, that prince eaſily perſuaded 
them to take up arms againſt the confederates. 
Accordingly, the troops ct the latter being march- 
ed from Ghent, Bruges, and the neighbouring 
garriſons, to the general rendezvous, leaving only 
the country militia, or the burghers, to guard the 
gates; on the appearance of a detachment of 
French troops, thoſe places ſurrendered without 
ſtriking a blow, and the French advanced to 
Dutch Flanders, and laid that country under con- 
tribution. 

Upon the news of theſe ſucceſſes, the duke of 
Marlborough wrote to prince Eugene to haften to 
him, determined to oblige the enemy to come to 
a battle, as the only means, in his opinion, to pre- 
vent their farther progreſs, which might end in 
cutting off the communication of the , allies with 
Brabant, Hereupon prince Eugene began his 
march, with a confiderable body of troops, towards 
the Moſelle ; but this was only with a view to 
amuſe the French who were in thoſe parts, and 
give time to the elector of Hanover to advance 
towards the Rhine; after which prince Eugene 
quitted the banks of the Moſelle, where he had no 
magazines, and repaired to join the duke of Marl- 
borough in Flanders; when a council of war be- 
ing held, it was reſolved to paſs the Dender, and 
offer the enemy battle. In the mean time, the 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the duke of 
Vendoſme, thinking themſelves an over-match 
for the confederates, reſolved upon the ſiege of 
Oudenarde 5; and accordingly they cauſed that 
place to be inveſted on the ninth of July, hopin 
to ſubdue it before the allies could be be Fr 

The duke of Marlborough was immediately in 
motion, and marched with ſurprizing expedition 
to the relief of the place. On the approach of the 
allies the French thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, and 
began to croſs the Scheld at Gavre; which the 
duke of Marlborough perceiving, and being de- 
termined to bring them to a battle, detached gene- 
ral Cadogan with ſixteen battalions and eight ſqua- 
drons over night to take poſt on the other ſide the 
Scheld, near Oudenarde, and to lay the bridges 
neceſſary for the paſſage of the reſt of the army, 
which began to march about eight in the morning, 
and proceeded with ſuch expedition, that by two 
in the afternoon the horſe had reached the bridges, 
and ſoon after the army began to paſs; but by 
this time the enemy, finding that we had taken 
poſt beyond the Scheld, refolved to ſtrike off to 
the right towards Ghent. The duke of Vendoſme 
was for the army forming itſelf, but the duke of 
Burgundy would not hear of it for ſome time. At 
length he halted upon the Height of Gaveren, and 
made a ſhew of marching back, in order to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the allies over the Scheld: he 
firſt ordered twenty ſquadrons of horſe into the 
plain, but he ſoon after recalled them again, re- 
ſoleed to continue his march. 

In the mean time, general Cadogan, with his 
detachment, fell upon ſcven battalions oi. foot, 
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tory of Oudenard. It ſtands on the river Scheld, thirt en 
miles ſouth of Ghent, thirteen north-weſt of Aeth, thiriy ſix 


4 Oudenard is a rich and very ſtrong town in the Low Coun- | welt of Bruſſels, and thirty -{even almoſt north of Mons. 
tics, in the earldom of Flanders, the marquiſate of the terri- 
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which the enemy had thrown into the hedges and into 
a village upon the Scheld, below Oudenard, called 
Heynem; and being afterwards reinforced by the 
foor, who now began to come up, the attack was 
made with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the 
enemy was ſoon driven out of the village; and our 
troops purſuing them with a cloſe fire, a whole 
brigade, together with the brigadier, threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered priſoners. Theevent 
of this ſkirmiſh convinced the duke of Burgundy 

that it would now be impoſſible to avoid a battle: 

he therefore endeavoured to diſengage his troops 
from the hollow ways and d-files through which 
they were marching, in order to bring them into the 
plain, where they might be properly formed; but 

- the confederate generals were too experienced to 

give him leiſure to effect this purpoſe: their army 

was immediately formed in order of battle, and 

advanced to the charge. Hereupon the enemy 

faced abo and formed alſo, but with great diſ- 

order, owing to the miſunderſtanding which pre- 

vailed between their generals the duke of Bur- 

gundy and the duke of Vendoſme, the former 

continually countermanding what the other or- 

dered. : 

At length the battle was begun about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and laſted with great firm- 
neſs till about ten at night. The fight was proper- 
ly between the foot; but the confederates got 
ground, and drove the enemy from one poſt to 
another, till darkneſs put an end to the combat. 
The horle, who by reaſon of the broken ground, 
could not act, were detached to the right and left 
wing, and advanced fo far, that they attacked the 
enemy in flank and rear; which when they per- 
ceived, they fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and 
dart of them retired with the baggage and artille- 
towards Deynſe and Ghent, and another part 
by the road to Courtray. The duke of Vendoſme 
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feeing the French forces flying with the utmoſt 


precipitation, formed a rear- guard of about twen- 
ry-five ſquadrons and as many battalions, with which 
he ſecured his retreat. To this precaution was 
entirely owing the ſafety of their army; tor the 
next morning at day-break the duke of Marlbo- 
rough detached a large body of horſe and foot un- 
der the licutenant-generals Bulau and Lumley, to 
- purſue the fugitives ; but the hedges and ditches 

which ſkirted the road were lined with the French 
grenadiers in ſuch a manner, that the cavalry could 
not form, and they were obliged to deſiſt. The 
French reached Ghent about nine in the morning, 
and marching through the city, encamped at Lov- 
endegen on the canal: there they thought proper to 
caſt up intrenchments_for their ſecurity, which 
they fortified with the artillery they had left at 
Gavre with their heavy baggage. 

In this action, which was called the battle of 
Oudenarde, from the place near which it was 
fought, on the twelfth day of July, the electoral 
priace of Hanover (afterwards king George II.) 
gave early proofs of his martial diſpoſition. He 


far as Oſtend, at the hazard of being every mo- 


to twelve thouſand men, it was reſolved to try 
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with great intrepidity: his korſe was ſhot under 
him, and one of his aids-de-camp killed by his 
ſide. About four thouland of the enemy were lett 
dead on the field of battle, two thouſand deſerted, 
and above eight thouland were taken priloners, 
including a great number of officers, together with 
ten pieces of cannon, above one hundred ſtandards, 
lix colours, eight pair of kettle-drums, and four 
thouſand horſc. The loſs of the allies did not 
exceed two thouſand men, among whom were one 
major-general, and a few inferior officers. 

The duke of Vendome having reinforced the 
garriſons of Ypres, Lille, and Tournay, remained 
quict in his camp, to obſerve what enterprize the 
allies would next undertake, as he was pretty cer- 
tain they would form the ſiege of ſome ſtrong 
place, as Ypres, Liſle, Mons, or Tournay; in 
which caſe he hoped to be able to return to Oude- 
narde, and make himielf maſter cf that town and 
of the Scheld, and ſo embarrals them in their ope- 
rations. 

The allies remained two days encamped on the 
field of battle, when the duke of Marlborough 
lent count Lottum with a detachment to level the 
French lines berween Ypres and Warneion, and 
another was ſent to raile contributions as far as 
Arras, while the reſt of the army plundered the 
provinces of Picardy and Artois. All this was 
done with a view to draw Vendoſme out of the ad- 
vantageous . polt he occupied; but that general 
underſtood the art of war too well to be thus 
caught; upon which the allies determined to lay 
ſiege to Liſle *. 

To fit down before ſo large and well fortified a 
town as Liſle without being maſter of Ghent, 
obliged to ſend for proviſions and ammunition as 


ment ſurpriſed, was what the French repreſented 
as an inſtance of the higheſt raſhneſs and pre- 
ſumption, without reflecting that the miſunder- 
ſtanding and irreſolution that prevailed in their own 
army rendered this enterprize very excuſcable ; 
and it was juſtified in the end by the ſucceſs. On 
the 13th of Auguſt the place was inveſted on one 
ſide by prince Eugene, and on the other by the 
prince of Orange Naſlau, ſtadtholder of Friſe- 
land, while the duke of Marlborough encamped 
at Helchin to cover the ſiege. The town, the 
ſtrongeſt in all Flanders, was furniſhed with every 
kind of neceſſary, ſtore of ammunition, and the gar- 
riſon was reinfarced by twenty-one battalions of the 
beſt troops in France, commanded by marechal 
Boufflers in perſon. The trenches were opened 
on the 22d day of Auguſt, and the attacks carried 
on with amazing vigour. 

By this time the dukes of Burgundy and Berry 
being joined by the duke of Berwick with a pow- 
erful reinforcement, which augmented their army 


every effort to oblige the confederates to raiſe the 
ſiege. The duke of Vendoime was of opinion to 
march without loſs of time and give battle to the 


charged at the head of the Hanoyerian dragoons 


allies. Indeed every one thought the duke of 


* Liſle is a large, rich, and ſtrong city, the capital of French | marſhes, fiſteen miles weſt of Tournay, twenty-eight north of 
Flanders, and next to Paris, reckoned the chief place of the | Doway, thirty-ſix ſouth- weſt of Ghent, thirty-ſeven ſouth-eaſt 
king of France's dominions. It ſtands among the pools and | of Dunkirk, and thirty-eight almoſt weft of Mons. 
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Burgundy rather in a condition to beſiege Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene, than that general to beſiege 
Liſle. Vendoſme's advice, however, was not hearken- 
ed to, and ſuch were the altercations between 
the two generals, that the French king thought it. 
neceſſary to diſpatch Mr. Chamillard, ſecretary of 
war, to examine whether it was proper to give 
the allies battle or not; the latter, it is certain, 
reſolved not to fight if they could poſſibly avoid it. 
The duke of Burgundy and Vendoſme marched 
towards the duke of Marlborough, and for ſeveral 
days cannonaded his camp; whereupon prince 
Eugene joined him with a conſiderable body of horſe 
and foot from the ſiege; but the allies finding 
the deſign of the enemy was only to retard the 
ſiege, the duke of Marlborough intrenched him- 
ſelt, and prince Eugene returned to Liſle, where 
the fiege went on but lowly, the French diſput- 
ing every inch of ground with the moſt obſtinate 
bravery. The French generals finding all their 
endeavours to bring the confederates to an en- 
gagement prove fruitleſs, and net daring to attack 
the duke in his ſtrong camp, contented them- 
ſelves with diſpoſing of their troops in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cut off the convoys that might be com- 
ing with proviſions and ammunition to the beſieg- 
ers, as well as to cover thoſe provinces that lay ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of our army. 

Accordingly, having received advice that the 
duke of Marlborough had ſent a detachment to 
cover the march ot ſeven hundred waggons with 
ſupplies from Oſtend to prince Eugene's camp, the 
duke of Burgundy ſent an army of twenty-two 
thouſand men to make themſelves maſters of it ; 
when, incredible to relate, the party which guarded 
it, tho* not exceeding fix thouſand, made ſo gal- 
lant a defence under major-general Webb, that 
they compelled the enemy to retire with the loſs of 
upwards of ſeven thouſand men killed on the 
ſpot. This action, generally called the battle of 
Wynendale *, was. one of the moſt glorious at- 
chievements performed during the whole courſe of 
the war, and proved of infinite importance to the 
allies; ſince, if the convoy had been taken, the 
fiege mult have been raiſed. Much about the ſame 
time, the elector of Bavaria ſuffered a check before 
Bruſſels, which he had aſſaulted with a body of ten 
thouſand men ; but was repulſed with great loſs 
by the garriſon; and hearing that the duke of 
Marlborough was marching towards him, he 
thought fit to retreat with great precipitation. 
Mean while the beſiegers proſecuted their ope- 
rations with ſuch incredible fury, that the garriſon 
was unable to reſiſt their attacks. All this, how- 
ever, could not be done without a very conſider- 
able loſs on the ſide of the beſiegers; the allies 
themſelves acknowledged, that at the attack on 
the counterſcarp on the trventh of September, they 
loſt no leſs than two thouſand men, either killed 
or wounded, and amongſt them ſixteen engineers; 
and at the ſtorming the outworks, September the 
twenty-firſt, it is confeſſed they loſt one thouſand 
more. In this laſt affair prince Eugene was wound- 
ed in the head with a muſket-ball, which grazed 


| the operations with the uſual vigour. 


upon his ſkull, and confined him to his tent for | 
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ſome days, during which time the duke of Marl- 
borough commanded at the ſiege. On the thirtieth 
of September prince Eugene being recovered of 
his wound, viſited the trenches, and continued 
Marſhal 
de Boufflers did every thing that could be expect- 
ed from a brave and experienced officer; but the 


allies having, after a moſt bloody and obſtinate ac- 


tion, made themſelves maſters of the covered way, 
prince Eugene cauſed a battery of fifty pieces of 
cannon to be raiſed thereon, which played with 
ſuch incredible fury upon the curtain, that in leſs 
than twelve hours a breach was made ſufficient for 
an aſſault. Every thing was accordingly prepared for 
beginning it, when, on the twenty- ſecond of Oc- 
tober, marſhal Boufflers demanded a capiculation 
for the town. A mutual exchange of hoſtages 
were made, and prince Eugene, in conſideration of 
the gallant defence the French general had made, 
left it to him to propoſe hs own terms. On this 
1 the prince wrote the marſhal the following 
etter : 


* SI. 

« This is to congratulate you on the noble de- 
fence you have made, and at the ſame time to 
aſſure you how perfect an eſteem I entertain for 
your perſon, of which I am defirous to give you 
a proof, by leaving it to yourſelf to draw up the 
articles of capitulation in ſuch manner as you ſhall 
think proper, .proteſting to you that I will not 
make any alteration therein, unleſs I ſhould find 
any thing required contrary to my honour and 
duty; but this is what I can have no reaſon to ap- 
prehend from fo brave a perſon.” 


The prince was as good as his promiſe, except- 
ing in regard to one article only, whereby it was 
ſtipulated, that the citadel ſhould not be attacked 
from the town; he, however, gave a verbal pro- 
miſe to that effect, which he ſtrictly obſerved, 

On the twenty- fifth of October prince Eugene 
entered the town in triumph, and the French gar- 
riſon marched into the caſtle, which till continued 
to make a vigorous defence *till a letter arrived 
from the French king to marſhal Boufflers, wherein 
he highly praiſed him for his gallant behaviour, 
and gave him-permiſſion to ſurrender the citadel 
whenever he thought proper. Hereupon the mar- 
ſhal beat a parley on the eighth of December, 
and on the tenth marched out at the head of his 
garriſon with the uſual marks of honour, and was 
conducted to Douay; and, which is very extraor- 
dinary, the detachment which eſcorted them thi- 
ther, took up their quarters in the town on the 
faich of the marſhal's word, where they paſſed all 
the night, and met with all kind of civility and 


good treatment. 


In the. mean time the numerous army that had 
looked on under the dukes of Burgundy, Berwick,: 
and Vendoſme, whileLifle was taken, began todimi- 
niſh bylittle and little; and having ſuffered the duke 
of Marlborough to takeGhent,thenBruges,andallthe 
poſts one after another, at laſt retreated to their own 
country; and the generals of the allies having ſettled 


* From the name of a little village near which it was fought, adjoining to a wood called the Wood of Wynendale, eleven 


mi les ſouth-weſt of Bruges, and twenty-eight north of Liſle, 
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the plan of winter quarters, repaired to the Hague, 
leaving the forces under the command of count Tilly. 

The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene 
were every - wherr received with the bigheſt acclama- 
tions and the molt diſtinguiſhed marks of honour. 
Medals were ſtruck repreſenting them under the 
characters of Caſtor and Pollux; the States- gene- 
ral had ordered moſt magnificent fire- works to be 
prepared to celebrate their arrival at the Hague; 
which being made known to the two generals, 
they requeſted that the money deſtined for that ex- 
hibition might be diſtributed amongſt the brave 
ſoldiers who had been maimed and wounded dur- 
ing this bloody campaign “. | 

Little was done on the Upper Rhine this cam- 
paiꝑn: the electors of Bavaria and Hanover were 
oppoſed to each other there; but ſuch large de- 


tachments had been made from both their armies, 


for Flanders, that neither fide was in a condition 
to undertake any action of importance. 

The duke of Savoy this year made himſelf 
maſter of Exilles and la Perouſe, and of the Val- 
ley of St. Martin and Feneſtrelles, which are looked 
upon as the keys of Italy on that ſide: he alſo 
made a diverſion in favour of king Charles, by 
obliging the enemy to abandon Pignerole ; and 
ſent a large detachment from Rouſſillon, to the 
aſſiſtance ot marſhal Villars, who was not able to 
make head againſt the duke. . 

The affairs of king Philip began to proſper after 
- the battle of Almanza, on all ſides. The duke of 
Orleans commanded the beſt part of the year; 
and, after making himſelf maſter of Tortoſa, had 
certainly carried his conqueſts farther, if the French 
court had not thought proper to recall him; the 
reaſons of which extraordinary ſtep have been 
ſomewhat differently reported. It is alleged by 
ſome writers, that the princeſs of Urſini, who at 
that time entirely governed king Philip, fell into 
a.correſpondence with the enemies of the duke of 
Orleans at the French court, and, by a multitude 
of intrigues, rendered him ſuſpected to his uncle, 
Lewis XIV. Others, again, as confidently affirm, 
that his royal highneſs held a ſecret correſpondence 
with the allies, and had actually formed a project 
for ſupplanting king Philip. Whatever his political 
ſcheme might be, he certainly ſhewed himſelf an 
able politician, ſince by keeping count Staremberg 
employed in Catalonia, he gave the chevalier 
d' Asfeldt time to conquer Valencia. On the 
other hand, our miniſtry applied themſelves in a 
particular manner, this year, to put his Catholic 
majeſty's affairs into better order, and to repair, if 
it was poſſible, the untoward conſequences of the 
fatal battle of Almanza. Sir John Leake, who 
commanded the grand fleet, was ſo early at ſea, 
that by the twenty-ſeventh of March he was in 
Liſbon harbour: on the twenty-third of April he 
failed from thence for Barcelona, with near twenty 
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| fail of the line, beſides tranſports, where he arrived 
on the fitteenth of May. There was an abſolute 
neceſſity of ſending fo ſtrong a fleet to the relief of 
king Charles, who was now in a manner ſhut up 
in his city of Barcelona, and had no other hopes of 
being delivered, but by our fleet's tranſporting 
the German troops, that lay ready for his ſervice 
in Italy. The firit thing, therefore, that the ad- 
miral did, was to ſend the tranſports, under the 
protection of a ſtrong ſquadron, to waft over thoſe 
forces; aiter which it was determined to attempt 
the reduction of the ifland of Sardinia 1. The 
conqueſt of this place was made almoſt as foon as 
projected : the admiral appeared before Cagliari, 
the capital rown, on the firit of Auguſt, O. S. After 
having bombarded it for a day and a night, 
general Wills landed, with about eight hundred 
men, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for an 
attack, when the Spaniſh garriſon ſaved his troops 
any farther trouble, by coming to a ſpeedy capi- 
tulation. The reduction of this iſland was of great 
ad vantage to king Charles's affairs, as it enabled him 
to ſupply himſelt, as often as he had occaſion, 
with corn and other proviſions ; the greateſt parc 
of the inhabitants allo entered into his ſervice. 
Scarce had the Engliſh admiral completed this 
conqueſt, when his aſſiſtance was required towards 
another: general Stanhope (afterwards earl Stan- 
hope and ſecretary of ſtate) having formed a plaa 
for the reduction of the iſland of Minorca C, con- 
certed with the. admiral the meaſures neceſſary for 
carrying it into execution ; when they obtained 
from count Staremberg, the commander in chief 
of the allied -army in Spain, a few battalions of 
Engliſh, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, with which 
the admiral and general ſer fail from Barcelona on 
the twenty-third of Auguſt, with a fine train of 
Britiſh artillery, and were accompanied by brigadier 
Webb and colonel Petit, an engineer of great re- 
putation ; and on the twenty-ſixth, landed about 
two miles from fort St. Philip, with about three 
thouſand men, and formed the ſiege of the town. 
The-garriſon conſiſted of one thouſand Spaniards 
and fix hundred French mariners : the ſiege was 
carried on with ſuch vigour, that by the end of 
September, the place ſurrendered, and the gar- 
riſon marched out, and were afterwards tranſport- 
ed on board our veſſels, ſome to France and 
others to Spain, according to the articles of the 
capitulation. Fort St. Philip being thus reduced, 
with the loſs of only forty men, the reſt of the 
iſland gladly ſubmitted to the Engliſh government, 
and general Stanhope appointed colonel Petit 
governor of Fort St. Philip, and deputy-governor 
of the whole iſland. Being thus poſſeſſed of this im- 
portant iſland, our government thought pro- 
per to keep it to themſelves, as we had thereby 
the advantage of an excellent harbour, which during 


| the war, was exctediog uſeful to us in the clean- 
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* Burnet, Tindal. Broderick. Hiſtory of the Duke of 


Marlb. Hift. of Europe, &c. | 1 
+ This iſland lies to the north of Corſica, from which it is 


divided by a ſmall and ſhallow arm of the ſea. It bas, on the 


54 eaſt, the ſea of Sicily; on the weſt the Mediterranean ; on 


the ſouth the coaſt of Africa, from which it is not diſtant above 
fifty leagues. It is divided into two parts by the rivers Credo 
— Lerſo, and is extremely fruitful in corn, oil, honey, and 
all the neceſſaries of liſe. 

t Hiſt. of the Empire for 1708, p. 260, 261. 

q Minorca (ſo called from being leſs than Majorca, another 


iſland about fix leagues from it), lies in the Mediterranean. 
Its greateſt length is forty-five, and greateſt breadth twenty- 
four Engliſh miles. The chief places are, 1. Citadella on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide, about the middle of the iſl ind, in the bottom of 
a bay, thought to be the Samma of Ptolemy : 2. Fort For- 
melli, on the eaſt ſide, over againſt Citadella: 3. Port Mahon, 
at the bottom of a large bay which runs about three Spaniſh 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt, The harbour is guarded by Fort St. 
Philip, and is accounted the beſt and largeſt in the Mediter- 
ranean. Minorca lies in latitude thirty · ninz degrees forty-five 
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ployed in the Mediterranean. The poſſeſſion of 
this 'ifland was confirmed to the Engliſh by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and remained in our hands till 
the year 1756, when it was moſt ſtrangely ſuffered 
to be retaken by the French, after a forty- nine 
years poſſeſſion. After this important conqueſt, 
the general returned to the armyiin Spain, where 
an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Torteſa finiſhed 
the operations of the campaign. Admiral Leake 
ſet ſail, with the largeſt thips, for England, and 
arrived ſafely at St. Helen's on the nineteenth of 
October . | 
Our trade was pretty well ſecured by ſea this 
year, ſo that our merchants ſuffered very few 
loſſes : the cruiſers were numerous and active; 
and convoys were regularly furniſhed, and of a 
roper ſtrength. In the Weſt Indies, commodore 
Wager had the good fortune to meet with a fleet 
of Spaniſh galleons off Carthagena; but, being 
ill ſeconded by ſome of his captains, moſt of the 
enemy's ſhips eſcaped ; however, the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, computed to be worth three millions of 
pieces of eight, blew up in the engagement, and 
the commodore took the rear-admiral, which was 
very rich, the commodore's own ſhare amounting 
ro one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Two of 
the Engliſh captains, who had been wanting in 
their duty, were tried by a court martial, and de- 
graded . It was the misfortune of the naval ad- 
miniſtration, during the greateſt part of this reign, 
that men were preferred by intereſt rather than 
merit. I 
In the middle of the ſummer of this year, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to make a deſcent on, or at leaſt to 
alarm, the coaſt of France; and fir George Byng, 
as admiral, and lord Durſley, as vice-admiral of 


the blue, were appointed to command the fleet 


deſtined for that purpoſe; and lieutenant-general 
Erle had the command of the land-forces. 

On the twenty-ninth of July the fleet, with the 
tranſports having the troops on board which were 
intended for the deſcent, ſailed from Spithead, 
and, after hovering ſome days upon the French 
coaſt, they anchored, on the eleventh of Auguſt, 
in the bay of La Hogue, with an intent to land 
the next day; but, upon reconnottring the coaſt, 
they found ſo ſtrong a force collected to oppoſe 
the deſcent, and ſo many forts and batteries in a 
condition to defend the ſhore, that it was deemed 
impracticable; upon which the fleet returned to 
Spithead, on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt: after 
thus alarming the French coaſt, the troops on board 
were, at the deſire of the duke of Marlborough, 
landed at Oſtend, on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, and proved greatly inſtrumental in the 
reduction of Liſle. Another ſquadron of the 
Britiſh fleet, under the command of fir George 
Byng, carried over the archducheſs Mary Anne, to 
be married to the king of Portugal, which cere- 
mony was performed with great pomp and magni- 
ficence. She had a quick and eaſy paſſage, and 


and refitting ſuch of our ſhips as were em- 


— — 


arrived at Liſbon on the twenty- ſeventh of Octo- 


ber C. | 
Before I proceed to relate the domeſtic tranſac- 
tions of our own country, I think it requiſite juſt 
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to take notice that the elector- palatine was this 
year reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the Upper Pala- 
tinate, with the title and rank which had been veſt- 
ed in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of Mun- 
ſter: and George-Lewis of Hanover (afterwards 
king George I. of Great Britain) was at length 
acknowleged as elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg 
by the electoral college, to which dignity he had 
been raiſed by the intereſt of king William in the 
year 1692 *. 

The court of England was this ſummer involved 
in a very diſagreeable altercation with the czar of 
Muſcovy, on account of an inſult offered to the 
perſon of his ambaſſador count Mattheoff, who was 
arreſted in the ſtreet at the ſuit of one Morton, a 
laceman, and inſolently treated by the bailiffs, who 
dragged him to a ſpunging-houle, where he conti- 
nued until he was bailed by the earl of Feverſham 
and a merchant in the city. Enraged at this inſult, 
he demanded redreſs of the government, and was 
ſeconded in his remonſtrance by the ambaſſadors 
of the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral 
other foreign potentates. Notwithſtanding all poſ- 
ſible affurances were made him of ſatisfaction, and 
that the authors of this outrage were taken into 
cuſtody, Mattheof demanded a paſſport for him- 
ſelf and family, refuſed the preſents thar are uſually 
made to ambaſſadors at their departure, and re- 
tired in diſguſt to Holland. The czar wrote a 
ſharp letter to the queen, inſiſting upon her pu- 
niſhing with death all the perſons concerned in of- 
fering this affront to the perſon of his ambaſſador ; 
but as ſuch a ſatisfaction could not be granted him 
conſiſtent with the laws of England, the queen and 
her miniſtry were thrown into the utmoſt perplexi- 
ty, and ſeveral councils were held to conſider how 
to proceed in this critical ſi: uation. | 

On the twenty-eighth of October, about ten in 
the forenoon, died his royal highneſs George prince 
of Denmark, lord high-admiral of Great Britain, 
and her majeſty's conſort, at Kenſington, of an 
aſthma, in the fifty- ſixth year of his age. He was 
married to her majeſty the twenty-eighth of July, 
1683, and on the thirteenth of November, 1708, 
he was interred in the abbey-church of Weſtmin- 
ſter, at ten in the evening. Biſhop Burner gives 
us the following character of him: This prince 
had ſhewn himſelf brave in war, both in Denmark 
and in Ireland : his temper was mild and gentle ; 
he had made a good progreſs in mathematics ; he 
had travelled through France, Italy, and Germa- 
ny, and knew much more than he could well ex- 
preſs, for he ſpoke acquired languages ill and un- 
gracefully. His royal highneſs was very much la- 
mented by thoſe who knew him ; and her majeſty, 
who had been, during the whole courſe of her 
marriage, an extraordinary tender and affectionate 
wife, was inconſolable for his loſs; they had in- 
deed been the happieſt pair that ever adorned a 
court.” Her majeſty was pleaſed to keep the ad- 
miralty in her own hands for about three weeks, 
and on the twenty-fifth of November ſhe appoint- 
ed Thomas earl of Pembroke lord high admiral of 
Great Britain and lieland, to the great ſatis faction 
of the whole nation. ITY ; | 


* 


| Burnet. Burchet. Tindal. | 
$ Burchet. Campbe'l's Lives of the Admirals, &c. 
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(1 Burnet. Burchet, Hiſt, of Europe. 
See page 40 of this volume. 
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This event was followed by ſome changes in the 
miniſtry: the earl of Wharton was conſtituted 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the lord Somers appoinc- 
ed preſident of the council, and the earl of Dor- 
ſet was made conſtable of Dover caſtle, and lord- 


warden of the Cinque- ports. Notwithſtanding 
theſe promotions of Whig noblemen, the duke of 
Marlborough declined apace in his credit with the 
queen, who was privately under the direction of 
Mr. Harley and the Tory party. 

The new parliament (being the ſecond of Great 
Britain) met the ſecond of November, when the 
Whigs appeared to have a great majority, The 
queen, not thinking it decent to appear in the 
houſe ſo ſoon after the death of her coniort, appoint- 
ed, by a commiſſion under the great-leal, the archbi- 
ſhopof Canterbury, the chancellor, the lord- ſteward, 
and the maſter of the horſe, to repreſent her royal 

ſon, and to open the ſeſſion. Sir Richard Onſlow 
_ choſen ſpeaker of the lower houle, received 
the queen's approbation. After which the lord 
chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, importing, 
« That the commiſſioners were appointed by her 
majeſty to acquaint them, that ſhe expected they 
would continue to proſecute the war with the ſame 
vigour and reſolution, with which it had hitherto 
been conducted: that ſhe hoped they would enable 
her to make ſuch augmentation of her forces as 
they ſhould judge neceſſary for preſerving and im- 
proving the advantages which the allies bad gained 
in the Netherlands: that ſhe deſired they would 
prepare ſuch bills as might confirm and perfect the 
union: that, if they would propoſe means for the 
advancement of trade and manufactures, ſhe would 
take pleaſure in enacting ſuch proviſions; and that, 
as ſhe had the molt ſincere regard for the preſer- 
vation of their liberties and the ſupport of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, ſhe would continue to exert her 
utmoſt endeavours to defeat the deſigns of the pre- 
tender, and of all his open and ſecret abettors +.” 

The addreſſes of condolance, both of lords and 
commons, to her majeſty, for the death of the 
prince her conſort, and thoſe of congratulation on 
the ſucceſs of her arms under the duke of Marl- 
borough, being matters of form, I ſhall paſs them 
over, to come to other buſineſs of the parliament, 
the chief of which was concerning the ſupply, the 
Scots elections and invaſions, the naturalization of 
foreign proteſtants, and the trials of trealon in 
- Scotland. | | | 

Having conſidered the different branches of the 
ſupply, they approved of an augmentation of ten 
thouſand men as neceſſary for the more vigorous 
proſecution of the war; and they voted above ſe- 
ven millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
which was to be raiſed by a land-tax of four ſhil 
lings in the pound, the duty on malt, and other 
articles: theſe funds however would have fallen 
very ſhort of the ſum voted, had not the bank of 
England agreed to circulate two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in Exchequer-bills for the 
government, on condition that the term of their 
continuance as a bank ſhould be prolonged for 
twenty-one years, from the firſt of Auguſt, 1711, 
'and their ſtock of two millions two hundred 
and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy-one 
pounds ſhould be doubled by a new ſubſcription : 
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the two- third ſubſidy was appropriated for the in- 
tereſt of the money raſed by this expedient. 

The Scottiſh elections occaſioned great debates 
in both houſes; the queſtion chiefly turned upon 
this point, Whether the eldeſt ſons of Scortiſh 
peers were capable of fitting in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment ? What was principally urged againſt them 
was, their incapacity to lit in the parliament of 
Scotland before the union, and therefore ought to 
be ſo in reſpect to the parliament of Great Britain. 
Council was heard in behalf of the claimants ; but 
little being offered on their ſide againſt this argu- 
ment, the eldeſt ſons of the peers of Scotland 
were declared incapable to ſit in parliament. In 
conſequence of this deciſion, given in the month 
of December, the ſpeaker was ordered to iſſue 
writs for electing new members for the ſhires of 
Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the room of Wil- 
liam lord Haddo, and James lord Johnſton,* the 
firſt eldeſt ſon to the earl of Aberdeen; and the 
other of the marquis of Annandale . A petition, 
of a new nature, was much about the ſame time 
brought into the houſe of lords by ſome Scottiſh 
peers, claiming a right to vote and fign proxies in 
the election of the ſixteen peers of Scotland. There 
were very warm debates in the houſe upon this 
ſubject; but at length, upon a diviſion, it was 
carried, That a Scottiſh lord, created a peer of 
Great Britain, ſhould no longer retain his vote in 
Scotland ; and that the noblemen wha were under 
confinement in the caſtle of Edinburgh, under ful- 
picion of being concerned in the late invaſion, 
had a right to ſign proxies, after having taken the 
oaths to the government,” | 

But the principal affair that came under parliamen- 
tary conſideration this ſeſſion was, the naturalization of 
foreign proteſtants. T his point was debated with great 
vehemence in both houſes, and many ſhrewd argu- 
ments were advanced on both ſides of the queſtion. 
The Whigs ſpoke in favour of the bill; the Tories 
argued againſt it: the former affirmed that it 
would prove an effectual means to encourage in- 
duſtry, improve trade and manufactures, and re- 
pair the waſte of men which the war had occaſion- 
ed. They inſtanced the conduct of the king of 
Pruſſia, who by inviting the French refugees to 
ſettle in his dominions, had fertilized a barren and 
ill: peopled country, improved its trade and manu- 
factures, augmented its revenues, and procured 
many other conſiderable benefits. But the chief 
motive of the Whigs in puſhing this bill, was to 
throw an addition of foreigners into the balance 
againſt the landed intereſt, The oppoſers of an 
act of naturalization objected thereto, that ſuch a 
ſwarm of aliens as ſuch a meaſure would neceflari- 
ly bring over, might bring with them many dan- 
gerous conſequences to the conſtitution ; that it 
was in fact inviting ſo many ſpies and informers 
amongſt us, ſince it could not be ſuppoſed that 
they would leave all affection for their mother- 
country behind them, though they might gladly 
embrace for the preſent the aſylum offered them 
here. It was ſaid, they would find means to inſi- 
nuate themſelves into many places of truſt and pro- 
fit, and even to ſeats in the great aſſembly of the 
national repreſentatives, and by frequent inter- 
marriages, contribute to the extinction of the Eng- 
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liſh race. Laſtly, that they would greatly increaſe 
the number of our poor, already ſo great a burthen 
to this country, and take out of the mouths of 
Engliſh tradeſmen and labourers great part of the 
bread they now earned by their induſtry *. Cogent 
as theſe arguments appeared to be, the Whigs car- 
ried their point, and the bill, with ſome amend- 
ments, paſſed through both houſes, and was at laſt 
confirmed by the royal aſſent +, though not with- 
out a number of proteſts entered by the Tory 
members, particularly the duke of Buckingham, 
and the lords Nottingham, Guernſey, Scarſdale, 
North, Grey, Angleſey, and Guildford. 

Part of the time of the lords, as well as of the 
commons, was taken up in examining papers about 
the pretender's invaſion. The Tories were for 
charging the miniſtry with great neglect of duty, 
in not providing timely and effectually againſt it. 
Thoſe attacks, however, ſerved only to betray the 
animoſity, as well as weaknels, of their party; for 
the Whigs having the lead in parliament, it was 
reſolved by a great majority that the miniſtry had 
behaved with all the care and fidelity which could 
reaſonably be expected from men in their ſtation. 
This enquiry however gave riſe to a bill for re- 
gulating trials in caſes of high - treaſon in Scot- 
land : it was brought in under the title of An act 
for improving the union of the two kingdoms.” 
By this law trials for treaſon in Scotland were to 
be conducted in the ſame manner as in England, 
with ſome ſmall variation. This bill was warmly 
oppoſed by the Scottiſh members; but maugre all 
their efforts, it paſſed rapidly thro* both houſes, 
and finally paſſed into a law; to render which the 
more palatable, her majeſty was pleaſed to grant 
an act of grace, by which all treaſors were pardon- 
ed, except thoſe committed on the high-ſeas; and 
an excepting clauſe was inforced againſt thoſe who 
had been aiding and aſſiſting to the pretender, in 
his embarkation for his laſt expedition againſt this 
country . 
On the firſt of March 1709, the duke of Marl- 
borough came over from Flanders, when the lords 

ve him the thanks of their houſe for his great 
13 this campaign; and it being conjectured 
that he had brought over ſome propoſals of peace, 
both houſes addreſſed her majeſty on this ſubject, 


king may be obliged to own her title and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and that the pretender may 
be removed out of his dominions, never to return 
again, and that the harbour of Dunkirk and its 
fortifications might be demoliſhed. 

An order of council having been made about 
this time for leaving out the prayer for the queen's 
having iſſue, on preſumption that her majeſty 
would continue in the ſtate of widowhood ; Mr. 
Watſon, ſon to lord Rockingham, moved in the 
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lower houſe to addreſs her majeſty, That ſhe 
would not ſuffer her juſt grief to prevail ſo 
far, but that ſne would, in compliance with the 
earneſt wiſnes of her ſubjects, entertain thoughts 
of a ſecond marriage.” This motion was car- 
ried, and the addreſs actually preſented to the 
queen, who returned for anfwer, That the 
proviſion ſhe had made for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion would always be a proof of her hearty con- 
cern for the happineſs of the nation; but that the 
ſubject of their addreſs was of ſuch a nature, that 
ſhe was perſuaded they did not expect a particular 
anſwer:“ a moſt gracious and prudent reply to a 
very impertinent and ill- timed addreſs. 

The affair of the Muſcovitiſh ambaſſador, which 
ſtill continued greatly to embarraſs the queen and 
council, gave occaſion to the bringing in and paſ- 
ſing a bill in both houſes, for preſerving the privi- 
leges of ambaſſadors and other foreign miniſters. 
By this act the perſons of ambaſſadors, and thoſe 
ot their ſervants, were effectually ſec ured trom the 
danger of arreſt ; though with this reaſonable ex- 
ception in favour of tradeſmen, that no perſon 
ſhould be proſecuted for arreſting the ſervant of an 
ambaſſador or public miniſter, unleis the name of 
ſuch ſervant was firſt regiſtcred in the office of one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and by him tranſmitted 
to the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, who 
ſhould hang it up in ſome conſpicuous place in their 
office. Her majeſty alſo thought proper ſome time 
after to make ſolemn excuſes by her ambaſſador at 
the Ruſſian court (Mr. Whitworth) to repair Mat- 
theoff's honour by a letter, to order the offenders 
to be ſeverely proſecuted, and to indemnify the 
ambaſſador for all his coſts and damages, conceſ- 
ſions with which the czar and his ambaſſador de- 
clared themielves well fatisfied; and thus this 
troubleſome affair ended. 

Theſe were the tranſactions of this ſeſſion of 
parliament, which was prorogued on the firſt of 
April by the lord-chanc-llor, in virtue of a com- 
miſſion from her majeſty, who {till continued in- 
diſpoſed. 

In conſequence of the naturalization a&, there 
came over in the month of May this year near ſe- 
ven thouſand of the poor Palatines and Swabians 
from the borders of the Rhine in Germany, who 
had been utterly ruined, and driven from their 
habications by the French. It was never known 
who encouraged them to this emigration. Certain 
It 1s, there was no ſettled or concerted plan for their 
eſtabliſhment any where. Had they been all ſent 
to ſome of our colonies on the continent of Ame- 
rica, they would probably before now have raiſed 
a conſiderable addition to our ſtrength in thoſe 
parts. It was propoſed by ſome to ſettle them in 
the new foreſt of Hampſhire, where land might be 


parcelled out for them by ſhares or lots. Upon 


* See Parliamentary Debates by Chandler. RE of 
the Houſe of Commons, iv. 100. Proceedings of the Houſe 
of Lords, ji. 201. 

+ By this act it was provided, I. That all 


the oaths and the declaration of the fixth of this reign, ſhall 
be deemed, adjudged, and taken to be her majeſty's natural- 
born ſubje&s, provided they ſhall have received the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, in ſome proteſtant or reformed congre- 
gation within this kingdom of Great Britain, within three 
months before their taking the ſaid oaths ; and ſhall produce 
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* 


ment, and atteſted by two credible witneſſes. | 
II. That the children of all natural - born ſubjects, though 
born out of the liegeance of her majeſty, her heirs and ſucceſ- 


perſons born out | ſors, ſhall be deemed and adjudged to be natural · born ſubjects 
of the liegeance of her majeſty, who ſhall take and ſubſcribe | of this kingdom to all intents, conſtructions, and purpoſes 


whatſoever. And, 
III. The like naturalization of foreign proteſtants ſhall take 
| place in Ireland [this clauſe is farther explained by cap. xxi. 
of the fourth of king George II.] This law was ſaid to have 
been made with a view to the proteſtant Palatines brought this 
year into England. 


a certificate, ſigned by the perſon adminiſtering the ſaid ſacra- | 


t See Stat. 7. Annæ Reginæ. Tindal. Burnet. 
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the whole, it was an ill conducted, though it might 
be a well meant affair. Being however come, there 
was a neceſſity of keeping them from perithing : a 
ſufficient number of tents was erected for them on 
Blackheath and near Camberwell, and a brief was 
granted throughout Great Britain tor a collection 
for them. Some were taken into private houſcs; 
600 families of them were ſent into Ircland, where 
twenty-four thouſand pounds were grntcd by par- 
liament for their lupport. Three thouſand of them 
were at length ſent over to New-York, and ſettled 
upon Hudion's river; but being badly received 


there, many of them removed to Pcnſylvania, 


where they were kindly entertained by the quakers, 
which afterwards proved the means of drawing 
thither many thoulands of German and Swiis pro- 
teſtants, whereby Penſylvania is lince become by 
far the moſt populous and flouriſhing colony for its 
ſtanding of any in Britiſh America “. 

This year her majeſty thought proper, on ac- 
count of the great multiplication of buſineſs, to ap- 

int a third ſecretary of ſtate; and accordingly 

ames duke of Queenſberry and Dover was ſworn 
into that office. 

France was now not only compleatly humbled, 
but even trembled for its own ſatety. Reſources 
began to fail, credit was at a ſtand; and the peo- 
ple, who had idolized their monarch in his pro- 
ſperity, began to murmur againſt him when he 
became unfortunate. The ſeverity of the winter 
compleated the deſpair of the nation. The olive 
trees, which bring in a great deal of money in 
the ſouth of France, were all deſtroyed ; almoſt all 
the fruit-trees were killed by the froſt : there 
were no hopes of an harveſt, and there was little 
corn in the granaries ; and what could be brought 
at a very great diſtance from che ſea-port towns 
of the Levant and the coaſt of Barbary, was liable 
to be taken by the fleets of the contederates, to 
whom the French had hardly any ſhips to oppoſe. 
On the other hand, the allies were {till fruirful in 
reſources, eſpecially the Dutch, who had been ſo 
long the carriers of other nations, that they had 
magazines ſufficiently ſtored to ſupply the ſtrongeſt 
armies the allies could bring into the field in a 
plentiful manner, while the French troops, dimi- 
niſhed and diſheartened, ſeemed ready to periſh 
for want. 

Under theſe fatal circumſtances, Lewis deter- 
mined to ſacrifice all the conſiderations of pride and 
ambition, as well as the intereſt of his grandſon, 
to his deſire of peace, which was become ſo necel- 
ſary and indiſpenſible. Accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1709, he diſpatched the preſident 
Roville privately to Holland with general propo- 
ſals of peace, and the offers of a good barrier to 
the States-general, in hopes by thole offers to de- 
tach them from the confederacy. This miniſter 
had a ſecret conference with Buys and Vanderdul- 
jen, the penſionaries of Amſterdam and Gouda, at 
Mardyke ; from whence he was permitted to pro- 
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ceed to Woerden, a place between Leyden and 
Utrecht. The ſtates, unwilling to take any fleps 
in an affair of this nature without the participation 
of their allies, communicated the propoſals of 
France to the courts of Vienna and Great Britain: 
whereupon prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
borough went over to the Hague in the beginning 
of April, and conferred with the grand penſionary 
Heinſius, Buys, and Vanderduſſen, on the ſubject 
of the French propoſals, which were deemed un- 
ſatisfactory. 

Lewis then ſent the marquis de Torcy, his 
ſecretary for foreign affairs, to the Hague, with 
freſh offers. By this time the queen had ſent 
over the lord viicount Townſhend as her ambaſſa- 
dor- extraordinary and joint plenipotentiary with 
his grace the duke of Marlborough. The confe- 
rences began about the middle of May; but, con- 
ſidering the diſpoſition of the victors, very little 
was to be expected from them. Prince Eugene, 
Marlborough, and the penſionary Heinſfius, were 
all three for continuing the war: the prince, be- 
caule it at once gratified his glory and his revenge; 
Marlborough, becauſe he gained both reputation 
and immenle riches, of which he was equally fond; 
the third, who was guided by the other two, took 
a ſecret pleaſure in returning upon the miniſter of 
the proudeſt of all princes, the arrogance with 
which his republic had been treated in 1672. The 
offers made by the French miniſter in his maſter's 
name were as follow; „ That Lewis would con- 
ſent to the demolition of Dunkirk ; that he would 
abandon the pretender, and diſmiſs him from his 
dominions; that he would acknowlege the queen's 
title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; that he would 
renounce all pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and cede the places in the Netherlands which the 
States-genera] demanded for their barrier; that he 
would treat with the emperor on the footing of the 
treaty of Ryſwick, and even demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations of Straſburgh.” The miniſters of the allies 
ſpoke in the ſtile of conquerors ; and without tak- 
ing any notice of the French king's cond tions, de- 
manded the reſtitution of the Upper and Lower 
Alſace to the empire, and inſiſted upon Lewis re- 
ſtoring Straſburg in its preſent condition; upon his 
ceding the town and caſtellany of Liſle, demo- 
liſhing Dunkirk, New Briſac, Fort Louis, and 
Hunningen : they even went fo far as to require 
that he ſhould aſſiſt in driving his grandſon from 
the throne of Spain within two months; and that, 
as a ſurety for his performance of this treaty, he 
ſhould begin by ceding to the States- general for 


ever ten towns in Flanders, among which was 


Tournay, not yet taken. Lewis little expected 
(ſays a celebrated French writer 4) ſome years be- 
fore, when he refuſed a company of horſe to prince 
Eugene (|, when Churchill was only a colonel in 
the Engliſh army, and the name of Heinſivs was 
hardly known, that one day theſe three men ſhould 


| impoſe ſuch laws upon him.” Indeed candour 


* Anderſon's Treatiſe of Commerce, vol, ii. p. 248. 

+ The ſcourge of this dreadful winter was general all over 
Europe : with us it began to freeze the night before Chriſtmas- 
day, and was followed by great and heavy ſnows. The wea- 
ther was moſtly dark and gloomy: the froſt laſted three months, 
during which time many cattle, eſpecially ſheep, and hkewiſe 
birds, periſhed. The Thames was frozen over, and on the third 


of January people began to erect booths and ſet up tents on the 
| | 4 


ice. The ſummer which ſucceeded this froſt was very near 25 


comfortleſs as the winter, by rcaſon of the coldneſs and moiſ- 
ture of the air, pouring almoſt continual rains on the earth, 


which, as it reterded the maturity of the fraits, ſo in many 


places it occaſioned a thin barveit, and conſequently a ſcarcity 


of corn. 
1 M. de Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XIV. 
See p. 115 of this volume. 
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obliges us to confeſs, however we may deteſt the 
artifice and duplicity of the French in wolt of their 
litical dealings, that theſe were rather the de- 
mands of perlons rendered proud and wanton by 
ſucceſs, than the end-avours of patriots and friends 
ro mankind, to remedy the evils and inconvenien- 
cies of a long, bloody, and expenſive war, by a 
juſt and equitable peace. In vain did Torcy make 
uſe of every argument to obtain leis rigorous 
terms; in vain had he recourſe to ſoothing ſuppli- 
cations and conceſſions in the name of his ſove- 
reign : he found the plenipotentiaries implacable, 
and therefore pretended to ſubmit to theſe prelimina- 
ries, which were ſigned on the twenty-eighth of 
May, and Torcy returned to carry his maſter the 
orders of his enemies. Lewis XIV. received them 
with the mingled ſentiments of grief, ſhame, and 
indignation : he rejected them with diſdain, and 
now did what he had never before done towards 
his ſubjects: he expoſed the extravagance and un- 
reaſonableneſs of the demands of the allies, in a 
circular letter addreſſed to his people; and after 
acquainting them with the farther burthens he was 
obliged to Jay upon them, he endeavoured to ex- 
cite their indignation, to rouſe their honour, and 
even to move their pity. I his procedure had the 
deſired effect: the French, a people remarkable 
for their affection to their kings, though impo- 
veriſhed and half-ſtarved by the war, reſolved to 
expend their whole ſubitance in his ſupport, and 
rather to fight his battles without pay, than aban- 
don him to the infamy of accepting ſuch diſho- 
nourable terms J. N | 

The preliminaries being thus rejected by the 
French king, the conferences were broken off, 
Rouille was ordered to quit Holland in twenty-four 
hours, and the confederate generals refolved to 
open the campaign without farther delay. 

Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough 
repaired to Flanders, and on the twenty-ſecond of 
June the allied army was aſſembled on the plain of 
Liſle to the number of one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand men. Lewis, on his part, ſent the mar- 
ſhal Villars, whom the French ſtiled the Fortunate 
General, to replace Vendome, and make head 
againſt his enemies. Villars took poſſeſſion of a 
very advantageous camp on the plain of Lens, 
where he threw up ſuch intrenchmencs, that the 
allies did not think fit to attack him, but reſolved 
to open the campaign with the ſiege of Tournay “. 
Accordingly that place was inveſted by the confe- 
derate troops on the twenty-ſeventh of June, N. S. 
On the twenty-ſeventh of July the trenches were 
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| the governor, lieutenant-general Surville, ſuch an 
experienced officer, that, though he had a garriſon 
of four thouſand men only, and the place way 
ſcantily provided with proviſions, he continued to 
hold out for the ſpace of a month with incrediblg 
valour. As the beſiegers proceeded by the me- 
thod of ſap, this ſiege proved extremely bloody, 
the miners on both ſides frequently meeting under- 
ground, in the midſt of mines and countermines, 
big with ruin and deſtruction. Of all the horrid 
ſcenes of war, this was the moſt dreadful: thoſe 
who had braved death in every ſhape above- 
ground, were ſhocked at theſe encounters, and 
dreaded entering thoſe diſmal caverns, where they 
were not only in danger of being choked by 
rubbiſh, and periſhing by the ſword of the enemy, 
but very often by their friends, who were not 


| ealily to be diſtinguiſhed from the foe. About 


four hundred of the confederates were blown into 
the air by the exploſion of one of theſe mines. At 
length the beſiegers having effected a breach, and 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general aſſault 
on the ſecond of September, the governor ſur- 
rendered, upon condition that all the officers and 
ſoldiers ſhould retain their ſwords and baggage, 
and be permitted to return into France, with this 
reſtriction, that they ſhould not ſerve until a like 
number of officers and ſoldiers of the allies that 
were priſoners, ſhould be exchanged for them, 
and that they ſhould leave their colours and fire- 
arms behind them +. | | 
Tournay Bong reduced, the allies next reſolved 
upon the ſiege of Mons F. With this view prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough made the 
army paſs the Scheld, and diſpatched the prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel to attack the French lines from thi 
Haiſae to the Sombre, which were abandoned 
at his approach. On the ſeventh of September, 
marſhal Boufflers arrived in the French camp, an 
joined Villars, who, after making ſeveral motions, 
in order to cover Mons, poſted himſelf behind the 
woods of la Merte and Trainiere, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malplaquet. On the ninth the allies 
made a motion to the left, by which the two armies 
approached ſo near, that they began to cannonade 
each other. The French army amounted to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, that of the 
confederates was nearly the ſame number : ir be- 
ing found impracticable to form the ſiege of Mons 
until the French were driven from their poſt, which 
they had fortified in the ſtrongeſt manner, it was 
reſolved to attack them at all events. This oc- 
caſioned the*bloodieſt battle that ever was fought 
in Flanders. Accordingly, on the eleventh of 


opened : the town itſelf was eaſily taken; but the 
citadel was ſo ſtrong, both by art and nature, and| 


September, in the morning, the duke ordered 


q Hiſtory of Europe. Annals of the Abbot St. Pierre, Vol- 
taire. Burnet. Lamberti. 

* Tournay is one of the moſt ancient cities of Flanders; it 
had belonged, time out of mind, to France, till, in 1513, it 
was taken by king Henry VIIL of England. It was ſoon af- 
ter reſtored by the intrigues of cardinal Woolſey. The Spa- 
niards took it in 1618, and kept it till 1667, when it was te- 
taken by Lewis XIV. This prince had ſpared no coſt to forti- | 
fy.it, and had made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in the Ne- 
therlands. It is very advantageouſly ſituated, of a great com- 
paſs, and is divided by the Scheld, as the army that beſieges 
it muſt alſo be, which is always very incommodious and dan- 
gerous. Tournay is a biſhopric, under the archbiſhop of 
Cambray; about fifteen miles eaſt of Lifle, uwenty north-eaſt 


{ ceded it to Spain by the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1997 
[4 


+ Hiſtory of Europe. Burnet, Tindal. 

t Mons, or Bergen, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and the capital of Hainault, fitu- 
ated on a hill, at the junction of the Haine and Trouille. The 
country round it may be ſo overflowed as to render an enemy's 
approaches very difficult. The French took it in 1691, but 
3 It was 
confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria by the peace of Utrecht, in 
The French, under 


— — 


1713, and made part of the barrier. 


count Saxe, took this city in the late war; but it was reſtored 


by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, after demoliſhing 
its fortifications. It lies twenty-four miles ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of 
Tournay, and thirty ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels ; latitude fifty de- 
grees thirty minutes north, longitude three degrees thirty. fix 
minutes eaſt. | 


of Douay, thirty-two almoſt weſt of Mons, and thirty ſouth of 
Ghent, 
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batteries to be erected on the wings and in the 
center, and prepared for the attack. 

The duke of Marlborough commanded the right 
wing, compoſed of the Engliſh and German troops 
in Engliſh pay; prince Eugene was in the center, and 
baron Fagel and the prince of Orange on the left, 
with the Dutch. Marſhal Villars took the com 
mand of the left wing of his army, and left 
the right to marſhal Boufflers, who was his ſenior 

officer. 

About eight o'clock in the morning the attack 
was began by general Schuylemberg and the duke 
of Argyil, from the right, at the head of eighty 

ſix battalions, ſupported by twenty-two battalions 
under count Lottum: theſe fell upon the left of 
the enemy with ſuch fury, that in ſpite of all the 
reſiſtance they could make, which was indeed ex 

tremely obſtinate and well maintained, they were, 
in leſs than an hour, driven from their entrench- 
ments into the woods of Sart and Trainiere. 
The prince of Orange and baron Fagel, with 
thirty-ſix Dutch battalions, advanced againſt the 
right of the enemy, who were poſted in the wood 
of la Merte, and had ſecured tnemſelves in ſuch a 
manner, by triple entrenchments, with lines, can- 
non, and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be 
quite inacceſſible. The battle was here fought 
with the moſt deſperate courage on both ſides : the 
Dutch obliged the French to quit the firſt entrench- 
ment, but were repulſed from the ſecond with 
great ſlaughter : the prince of Orange, in order to 
encourage his men, took a ſtandard and planted it 
on the entrenchments, but not a man was found 
hardy enough to follow him. This gallant prince 
had two horſes killed under him, moſt of his 
officers were either ſlain or diſabled, and it is hard 
to ſay which ſide victory would have taken, had 
not marſhal Villars, who had quitted his ſtation to 
come and oppoſe the prince of Orange, received a 
wound in his knee, which obliged him to quit the 
field of battle, in order to have it dreſſed. The 
French, ſtruck with this news, abated conſiderably 
in the vigour of their reſiſtance; the prince of 
Orange returned to the charge with double fury, 
and at length forced the enemy's entrenchments, 
and drove them . out of the wood into the plain, 
where their horſe was all drawn up; and ours ad- 
vancing upon them, the whole army engaged, 
and fought with great fury till three in the after- 
noon, when the French cavalry began to give way 
and retire. The allies purſued them to the defile 
of Bavay with great ſlaughter. Marſhal Boufflers, 
who had taken the command upon the accident 
which had befallen marſhal Villars, made a retreat 
in as good order as poſſible, with the aſſiſtance of 
the prince of Montmorenci, afterwards marſhal 
Euxemburg. The French army reſted between 
Queſnoi and Valenciennes : ours encamped upon 
the field of battle *. 

It muſt be readily believed that the loſs muſt 
have been very great on both ſides, from ſo bloody 
a conflict. This was, indeed, the deareſt victory 
the confederates had ever purchaſed, above eighteen 
thouſand of them being either killed or wounded 
in the action, and among the former ſeveral 
officers of diſtinction: nevertheleſs the enemy had 


take during this campaign. 
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little reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs; for, although 


they did not loſe above eight or nine thouſand men, 
they ſuffered the diſgrace of a total deteat, and 
were ſo ſeverely handled, that they were not able 
to make any other attempt to relieve Mons, which 
ſurrendered about the end of October; and the 
French not caring to hazard another battle, remain- 
ed inactive during the reſt of the campaign, which 
was cloſcd about the middle of November, when 
both armies retired to winter-quarters. If the 
glory of a victory conſiſts in the number of lives 
lacrificed to gain it, the allies had, indeed, great 
realon to plume themſelves upon this: the greateſt 
maſters in the military art were, however, very 
liberal of their cenſures on the duke of Marl- 
borough's conduct, for not attacking the enemy 
before they b gan to form their intrenchments : 
the battle would certainly have been leſs bloody, 
and the proſpect of victory was far more favourable, 
than after the French had ſo far fortified their camp 
as to render it almoſt impregnable. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowleged, that few generals were leſs 
guilty of raſh actions than the duke of Marl- 
borough ; and it was generally believed he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be over-perſuaded by the Dutch 
generals, who were ever remarkably ſlaw, and 
riciculouſly cautious in all their motions +. 

This year's campaign on the Rhine proved very 
inconſiderable : the court of Vienna had taken fo 
little care to provide for its army there, that it 
was ſome time before the elector of Brunſwick 
could be prevailed on to aſſume the command of 
them: at length, however, he put himſelf at 
their head; but the whole of the operations was 
confined to one ſharp action between a detachment 
of the French army commanded by the count de 
Borgh, and a body of Germans under count Merci, 
on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, N. S. in which 
about two thouſand men were ſlain on each ſide, 
but without any manifeſt advantage to either party, 
farther than that the French obliged the count to 
abandon an enterprize he had formed upon the 
Franche Compte, and to repaſs the Rhine 4 

The campaign in Piedmont was equally inactive. 
Field-marſhal count Thaun commanded the con- 
tederates in that quarter, the duke of Savoy having 
refuſed to take the field, on account of ſome 
differences between him and the emperor, occa- 
ſioned by the latter's refuſing to confirm Vigevano, 
and other dependencies in the Milaneſe, which had 
by agreement been made over to the duke. Count 
Thaun had formed the deſign of belieging Brian- 
con ; but the duke of Berwick, who commanded 
for the French, took ſuch precautions, as effectu- 
ally diſconcerted the count's enterprize, who found 
himſelf obliged to repaſs the Alps, which he had 
croſſed, and marched his troops into winter-quarters 
in Piedmont, towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber F. 

The moſt important tranſaction relating to Italy, 
this year, was the emperor's obliging the pope (Cle- 
ment XI.) to acknowlege the archduke for king of 
Spain, which his holineſs had hitherto delayed to 
do, under various pretexts, until he ſhould ſee 
what turn the affairs of the houſe of Bourbon might 
This Clement had, 


„ Broderick. Life of the Duke of Marlb. Burnet. 
$ Idem, Lamberti. - 
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at the inſtigation of France, ventured to unſheathe 
the ſword laſt year for a ſhort time; but he had no 
ſooner taken up arms, than he repented of it, He 
perceived the x omans were incapableof wielding the 
ſword under a ſacerdotal government; he therefore 
put Commachio (a ſmall city and imperial fief in 
the duchy of Ferrara) into the emperor's hands, as 


a a pledge of his future peaceable conduct, and ac- 


knowleged Charles as king of Spain, Naples, and 
Sicily“. 

The military operations in Spain and Portugal 
were not by much ſo favourable to the allies, as 
thoſe in Flanders. The caſtle of Alicant, garriſoned 
by two Engliſh regiments, had been beſieged, and 
held out during the whole winter againſt a very 
numerous army of the enemy under count d'As- 
feldt, with a very large train of heavy artillery, ex- 
cellently ſupplied with ammunition : at length the 
city being abiolutely untenable, colonel Richards, 
the commander, retired with his garriſon into the 
caſtle, which had hitherto been deemed impreg- 
nable. There colonel Sibourg, a French retugee 
officer, took the command, determined to hold it 
out to the laſt extremity. At length d'Asfeldt, 
who conducted the ficge, cauſed the ſolid rock on 
which the caſtle ſtands to be undermined, and 
having lodged fifteen hundred barrels of gunpow- 
der therein, on the thirtieth of March ſummoned 
the caſtle to ſurrender on the moſt honourable 
terms; threatening however, if theſe were neg- 
lected, to ſhew no mercy to thoſe who might fall 
into his hands; at the ſame time he deſired the 
governor, Sibourg, to depute ſome of his moſt ex- 
perienced engineers to examine the condition of 
the works. This offer was accepted, and the 
officers, at their return, aſſured the governor that 
nothing could preſerve the whole caſtle from being 
carried up by the exploſion, unleſs it took vent in 
their own counter-mines. D'Asfeldt had allowed 
Sibourg twenty-four hours to conſider what he 
would do; the other remained firm to his purpoſe, 
and with an obſtinacy which ſurpriſed the enemy, 
reſolved to ſtand the exploſion. The beſiegers 
finding him immoveable, ſet fire to the mine at 
the appointed hour. The centinels on the ramparts 
obſerving ſome ſmoke from the lighted matches and 
other combuſtible matter near the train, gave the 
alarm, upon which the governor ordered the guard 
to retire, and walked out to the parade, attended 
by ſeveral officers : the mine at laſt blew up, the 
whole rock felt. the concuſſion, and opening ſud- 
denly under their feet, and cloſing ſuddenly again, 
buried them in the abyſs; about fifty other per- 
ſons were ſwallowed up in different quarters. 
After the loſs of the governor and chief officers, 
thecommand fell to lieutenant-colonel d'Albeaume, 
of Sibourg's regiment, who immediately drew out 
a detachment of the whole garriſon, and with it 
made a deſperate ſally upon the enemy, who 
thought hardly a man was alive within the place; 
as would in all probability have been the cale, had 
not the force of the explolion forced a vent through 
the veins of the rock and the counter-mine. 
D*Albeaume ſtill continued to defend the 
caſtle +. 

At length, a ſquadron of eighteen Engliſh men 
of war, under the command of ſir Edward Whi- 
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taker, ſailed from Barcelona to the relief of the 
place, and came into Alicant road on the ſeven- 
teenth of April, from whence they made a furious 
fire upon the town, and endeavoured to land ſome 
forces, to throw into the caſtle; but don Pedro de 
Ronquillo, who had taken the command thereof, 
on its being ſurrendered, had taken ſuch meaſures 
to prevent their landing, that the Engliſh thought 
proper to deſiſt from the deſign. General Stan- 
hope, who commanded the land- forces on board 
the fleet, ſeeing the impoſſibility of relieving the 
place, ſent a boat aſhore with a flag of truce, and 
an officer with a letter to the Spaniſh governor, 
wherein he offered to furrender the caſtle of Ali- 
cant upon honourable terms, which was done ac- 
cordingly; and thus Alicant was reduced, the only 
ſtrong place that king Charles had in Valencia 4. 

On the frontiers of Catalonia, general Starem- 
berg not only maintained his ground, but even 
embarraſſed the enemy. Having paſſed theriverSegra 
in ſpite of all the oppoſition they could make, he 
reduced the fortrels of Balaguer; and having left 
a ſtrong garriſon to keep poſſeſſion thereof, re- 
paſſed the river, and ſent the forces into winter- 
quarters. 

In Portugal, the earl of Galway, to whom the 
late defeat at Almanza does not appear to have 
taught more prudence and circumſpection, ven- 
cured upon a ſecond battle, in which he was as 
unſucceisful as in the former: the Portugueſe, who 
compoſed the major part of his army, according 
to their uſual behaviour, left the Engliſh to en- 
counter the whole ſtreſs of the fight, who, not- 
withſtanding their inferiority in numbers, ſuſtained 
with an amazing intrepidity the charge of the 
Spaniſh army, under marſhal de Bay, who de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter, obliging them 
to retreat with great precipitation, leaving behind 
them their colours, cannon, and a great number 
of priſoners. This unfortunate action happened 
on the ſeventeenth of May, N. S. on the banks of 
the Caya, a river in the province of Eſtremadura, 
not many miles from Badajox ||. 

A fatal cataſtrophe befel the affairs of that 
martial and reſtleſs prince the king of Sweden, 
this ſummer : he attacked the czar of Muſcovy at 
Pultowa, on the thirty-firſt of July, N. S. and 
received ſuch a total defeat, that he loſt his camp, 
artillery, and baggage : Charles himſelf, with a 
ſmall number of attendants, paſſed the Nieper, 
and with great difficulty ſheltered himſelf in the 
Turkiſh dominions, and ſettled at Bender, a 
town in Moldavia. A confederacy was now entered 
into by king Avguſtus, the kings of Denmark 
and Pruſſia, and the czar of Muſcovy, to wreſt 
from him his paternal dominions ; which they 
would certainly have effected, had not the emperor, 
the Engliſh, and the Dutch prevented it, by entering 
into a guaranty for preſerving the peace of the em- 
pire, by which means the Swediſh dominions in 
Germany were ſecured 5. | 

Nothing of importance paſſed at ſea this year. 
Towards the end of it, the earl of Pembroke, find- 
ing the management of naval affairs a load too 
heavy for him to bear, though he had diſcharged 
the office of lord high-admiral with univerſal ap- 


probation, reſolved to lay it down. This high office 
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was offered to the ear] of Oxford, who abſolutely 
refuled it, though he declared hiniſelf at the ſame 
time ready to accept a ſhare in the direction of the 
admirally. The queen thought proper therefore 
to iſſue a commiſſion, appointing the ſaid earl of 
Oxford with fir John Leake, fr George Byng, 
George Doddington, and Paul Methuen, eſquires, 
commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high- 
admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, in the room 
of the earl of rembroke, on whom her majeſty 
ſettled a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds, 
ayable out of the revenue of the poſt- office, in con- 
ide ration of his great and faithful ſervices. Soon after, 
Mathew Aylmer, eſq. was appointed admiral and 
commander in chief of her majeſty's navy; the 
lord Durſley, vice-admiral; and Charles Wager, 
ofq. rear-admiral of the red; fir John Jennings ad- 
- miral, and fir Edward Whitaker vice-admiral of 
the white; fir John Norris, admiral, and John 
Baker, eſq. vice-admiral of the blue J. 

Though the events of this ſummer had been 
more favourable to France than Lewis had reaſon 
to expect, yet the domeſtic affairs of that kingdom 
were {till in ſo languid a ſtate, that he once more 
ſolicited peace at the cloſe of the campaign; but 
not in ſo ſuppliant a manner as before. His mi- 
niſter, Torcy, maintained a correſpondence with 
Mr. Petkum, the duke of Holſtein's reſident at 
the Hague, and through him propoſed to the 
States-general a renewal of the negociation. Their 
High Mightineſſes could not well help taking ſome 
notice of theſe overtures; however, they refuſed 
to grant paſſes for the French plenipotentiaries to 
come to the Hague, but permitted Petkum to 
make a journey to Verſailles. In the mean time, 
Lewis, to inſpire the allies with a good opinion of 
his ſincerity, withdrew his troops from Spain, 
as if he meant to leave his grand-ſon to take care of 
his own intereſts. This ſtep might poſſibly bave 
wrought the effect upon the minds of the confede- 
rated powers. which was intended by it, had not 
Philip, at the ſame time, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
proteſting againſt all that ſhould be tranſacted at 
the Hague to his prejudice: he named the duke of 
Alva and count Bergheyc for his plenipotentiaries, 
and ordered them to notify their credentials in form 
to the maritime powers; but no regard was ſhewn 
to their intimation. Petkum, after a ſhort ſtay at 
Verſailles, returned to the Hague on the ſeventh 
of December, bringing with him a memorial, im- 
porting, that the French king was ready to ac- 
knowlege the archduke Charles for king of Spain; 
to withdraw all aſſiſtance from his grandſon and 
leave him to his fate; to deliver up four towns as 


cautionary places; to reſtore Straſburgh and Briſac; 


to reſign the ſovereigaty of Alſace ; to demoliſh all 
the fortified places between Baſil and Philipſburgh; 
to fill up the long formidable harbour of Dunkirk, 


and demoliſh its fortifications; and to leave Liſle, | 


Tournay, Ypres, Menin, Furnes, Conde, and 
Maubeuge in the hands of the States general. 
Theſe were in part the articles propoſed to ſerve as 
a. baſis for the peace which he ſolicited ; for the 
perfecting which, he declared himſelf ready to ſend 
plenipotentiaries to begin the conferences with 
thoſe of the allies, on the firſt of January enſuing. 
The States-general treated theſe offers as evaſive 
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and infincere, and came to a reſolution, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to proſecute the war with 
vigour ; and they wrote preſſing letters on that 
ſubject to all their allies *. 

On the fifteenth of November, the parliament 
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of Great Britain met. The queen, who had not 
been in perſon there the whole ſeſſion before, 
was pleaſed to go that day to the houſe of peers, 
and in her ſpeech to both houſes told them, 
„That the enemy had, in the beginning of the 
year, endeavoured, by falſe appearances, and 
deceitful inſinuations of a deſire after peace, to 
create jealouſies and diviſions among the allies ; 
but they had been diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions; and ſuch meaſures had been taken as made 
it impoſſible for them to diſguiſe their infincerity : 
that God Almighty had been pleaſed to bleſs the 
arms of the confederates with a moſt remarkable 
victory, and other ſucceſſes, which had laid France 
open to the impreſſion of the allied arms, and con- 
ſequently rendered peace more neceſſary to that 
kingdom than it was at the beginning of the cam- 
paign; that ſhe hoped they would enable her to 
profecute the advantages ſhe had gained, by re- 
ducing within proper limits that exorbitant and 
oppreſſive power, which had ſo long threatened the 
liberties of Chriſtendom.” 

The parliament appeared to fall in entirely with 
the queen's opinion : they preſented addreſſes of 
thanks for her ſpeech, congratulated her on the 
ſucceſs of her arms this campaign, and thanked 
the duke of Marlborough for his ſignal ſervices ; 
and ſo eager did they ſhew themſelves for the con- 
tinuation of the war, that in leſs than a month the 
commons granted upwards of fix millions for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year, and provided funds 
to anſwer the ſame, Theſe immenſe grants of par- 
liament ſtruck the French prodigioufly ; for they 
demonſtrated our credit to be in full vigour, while 
theirs was at its loweſt ebb; and likewife ſhewed 
the diſpoſition of our government to continue the 
_ till the Grand Monarque was compleatly hum- 

ed. 

The affair of Dr. Sacheverel made the principal 
buſineſs of this ſeſſion. There were many reaſons 
to believe that the queen had for ſome time been 
much diſpoſed to change her miniſtry; and it is 
probable the ſame would have been effected, tho 
perhaps not quite ſo ſoon, nor with ſo much noiſe, 
animoſity, and violence. It happened, however, 
that Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, preached a ſermon on the fifth of No- 
vember, at St. Paul's cathedral, before ſir Samuel 
Garrard, lord-mayor, which he afterwards printed 
under the odd title of + The Perils of falſe Bre- 
thren in Church and State.” In this ſermon he 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the high notions of hereditary 
indefeaſible right, paſſive obedience, and non-re- 
ſiſtance; and made ule of ſome expreſſions that 
ſeemed to reflect againſt the Revolution, the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, the union, and the toleration 
granted to the diſſenters; and inſinuating the 
church to be in danger under the preſent admini- 
ſtration. Complaint was made of this ſermon in 
the houſe of commons, who impeacked the doctor 
before the lords for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
upon four ſeveral articles; to which he put in his 
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anſwers about the end of the old year. To this 
the commons made their reply. A day of trial 
was appointed by the lords, which came on at 
Weſtminiter-hall on the twenty-ſeventh of Febru- 
ary, 1710. Twenty managers were appointed by 
the commons, who. were preſent in a grand com- 
mittee at the trial, and the articles were opened 
againſt him by the attorney-general and Mr. Lech- 
mere. The queen herſelf went zncog, every day 
during the trial, which laſted till the tenth of 
March, when the doctor was at laſt ſentenced “ not 
to preach for three years, and his ſermon to be 
burnt by the common hangman.” 

It would ſwell this part of my hiſtory to an un- 
reaſonable bulk, was I to relate the ſeveral argu- 
ments uſed as well at the bar as in both houſes of 
parliament, in arraignment or ſupport of this man, 
and the doctrine contained in his ſermon: they 
may be found at large in Tindal, and fome other 
of our voluminous writers ; as alſo in the printed 
trial of Sachevercl, and the collection of Parlia- 
mentary Debates. I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that nothing could equal the ferment 
this affair raifed in the nation. The enemies of 
the miniſtry feized this occaſion to inflame the 
minds of the populace, by repreſenting both in 
their converſatian and writings, that the Whigs 
had formed a delign to pull down the church, and 
that this proſecution was intended to try their 
ſtrength before they would proceed openly to the 
execution of their project. Theſe aſſertions had 
ſuch an effect, that as the doctor paſſed to and 
from Weſtminſter-hall the ſeveral days of his trial, 
be was attended by vaſt multitudes of people, who 
abuſed all that would not pull off their hats to him, 
and cry out, God blefs the church and Sache- 
verel!“ Nay, they proceeded fo far as to demo- 
liſh ſeveral diſſenting meeting-houſes, and make 
bonfires of the materials, with loud huzzas of 
„High- church and Sacheverel !“ In ſhort, he was 
cried up as the patron of the church, and as perſe- 
cuted for its ſake ; and the queen herſelf ſeemed 
to be not a little affected by it. If Mr. Harley 
and the Tory party were not at the bottom of this, 
they certainly made their advantage of it, to haſten 
the change they were aiming at; but it was ſometime 
before they could bring their matters to bear. 
However, the lenity of the fentence paſſed upon 
Sacheverel, which was in great meaſure owing to 
the dread of popular reſentment, was conſidered 
by them as a victory obtained over their adverſa- 
ries the Whigs, and celebrated as ſuch by bonfires 
and illuminations. 

This remarkable trial over, and ſuch other buſi- 
neſs as came before the parliament being diſpatch- 
ed, the queen ordered it to be prorogued on the 
fifth day of April, 1710, after having in her 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed her concern for 
the neceſſary cauſe which had taken up the great- 
eſt part of their time towards the latter end of the 
ſeſſion: ſhe declared that no prince could have a 
more true and tender concern for the welfare and 
proſperity of the church than herſelf; and therefore 
it was very injurious, ſhe ſaid, to take a pretence 
from wicked and malicious libels, to inſinuate that 
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the church was in danger under her adminiſtration * 

Lewis XIV. ſtill continued to ſollicit peace, and 
to defend himſelf, His miniſters ſtill kept up a 
correſpondence with Petkum, and by means of 
that envoy obtained of the States- general a renew- 
al of the negotiation. In order the more eaſily to 
obtain their conſent, he diſpatched a new plan of 
pacification, in which he promiſed to renounce his 
grandſon, and to comply with all their other de- 
mands, provided the electors of Cologne and Ba- 
varia ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in their eſtates and 
dignities. | 

[ he allies, determined to have the triumph of 
diſcuſſing the ſubmiſſive propoſals of the French 
monarch, permitted his plenipotentiaries to come 
to the little town of Gertruydenberg, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1710, to preſent their maſter's 
tupplications. Lewis made choice of the marquis 
d' Uxelles, a man of great coolneſs and compoſure 
of temper: with him he joined the .abbe, after- 
wards cardinal, Polignac, one of the brighteſt 
wits and moſt eloquent orators of his age; but wir, 
prudence, and eloquence, are of no ſervice in a 
miniſter, when the maſter is unſucceſsful. The 
ambaſſadors of Lewis were rather confined in Ger- 
truydenberg than received there, Buys and Van- 
derduſſen, the deputies of the ſtates, came to hear 
their propoſals, which they communicated to 
prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and 
count Zinzendorf, the imperial plenipotentiary 
then at the Hague. Though the French plenipo- 
tentiaries carried their ſubmiſſion ſo far as to pro- 
miſe for their king, that he ſhould furniſh money 
to dethrone Philip V. they were not liſtened to: 
the Dutch deputies inſiſted upon his effecting the 
cefſion of Spain and the Indies to the houle of 
Auſtria; and in caſe his grandſon ſhould refuſe to 
grant the fame to his requiſition, that he ſhould 
engage alone to drive him out of Spain by force of 
arms. The negotiation laſted from the nineteenth 
day of March to the twenty- fifth day of July, dur- 
ing which time the conferences were frequently 
interrupted, and a great many diſpatches went to 
and from the court of Verſailles. At length the 
French plenipotentiaries, wearied out with the ab- 
turd infolence of the Dutch negotiators, returned 
to Paris, after having wrote a letter to the penſion- 
ary Heinſius, importing, that the demands of the 
alhes could not be granted. 1 | 
The States-general, to give ſome colour of 
juſtice to their proceedings, came to a reſolution, 
* That the enemy had departed from the founda- 
tion on which the negotiation had begua ; had 
ſtudied pretences to evade the execution of the 
capital points, the reſtitution of Spain and the In- 
dies; and, in a word, that France had no other 
view than to ſow jealouſies and diſſenſions among 
the allies.” This reſolution was tranſmitted to the 
ſeveral powers in the grand alliance. The court 
of Great Britain anſwered it by another memorial, 
in which the queen was made to declare, that the 
entirely approved of their reſolution, and all the 
ſteps they had taken in the courſe of the negotia- 
tion; and that ſhe was fully determined to proſe- 
cute the war with all poſſible vigour, until the 
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enemy ſhould be compelled to accept ſuch terms 
of peace as might ſecure the tranquility of the 
Chriſtian world. 

While the allies were thus treating Lewis XIV. 
in the cabinet like maſters irritated againſt his 
pride and grandeur, the operations of the field 
were not ſuffered to languiſh. On the fifteenth of 
April prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough 
ſet out from the Hague for Tournay, in order to 
aſſemble the forces which were quartered on the 
Maefe, in Flanders, and Brabant. Their firſt ope- 
ration was the fiege of Doway *, which they car- 
ried, after a reſiſtance of two months, in which the 


allies, by their own compuration, loſt eight thou- | q 


ſand men killed and wounded, with upwards of 
fifty officers of diſtinction. The place ſurrender- 
ed on the twenty-ninth of June. As ſoon as the 
trenches and other works before the place were 
levelled, and the breaches repaired, the confede- 
rate army, by ſeveral detachments, advanced- to- 
wards Arras +, near which marſhal Villars, who 
ſtil commanded in Flanders, was ſtrongly encamp- 
ed, deſigning to bring that general to a battle, or 
lay ſiege to the laſt-named town, the poſſeſſion of 
which would have laid all Picardy open to them; 
but Villars ated with ſuch precaution, that the 
allies could bring neither the one nor the other of 
theſe projects to bear; they therefore turned their 
arms againſt Bethune f, which was inveſted on the 
fifteenth of July, and on the twenty-ninth of Au- 
ſt was ſurrendered by the governor. During the 
ege of this latter place Villars quitted his in- 
trenchments, with a deſign to oblige the allies to 
raiſe itz but upon viewing their ſituation, he 
thought the attempt too hazardous, and returned 
to cover Picardy, leaving the prince and the duke 
to make themſelves maſters of St. Venant || and 
Aire 5, places of leſs conſequence. Sc. Venant 
ſurrendered the thirtieth of September, and Aire 
the ninth of November; and then the confederate 
army broke up, and marched into winter-quartersC. 
The campaign on the Rhine this year afforded 
no tranſaction worthy notice, both ſides being 
equally incapable of entering upon action. The 
elector of Brunſwick, who commanded the Im- 
perial army, not brooking ſo inactive a life, thought 
proper to reſign a command, from which he faw 
neither honour to himſelf, nor advantage to the 
general cauſe, was to be expected: his ſerene 
highneſs's place was ſupplied by count Grons- 
felt. The military operations were equally languid 
on the ſide of Piedmont : the duke of Savoy being 
indiſpoſed, the command of the forces till re- 
mained veſted in count Thaun, who attempted to 
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croſs the Alps, and force his way into Dauphinẽ; 
but the duke of Berwick, who commanded on the 
frontiers of that country, had ſecured the paſſes by 
ſuch ſtrong intrenchments, that the Imperial gene- 
ral found himſelf obliged to deſiſt from his enter- 
prize, and march his army back to their quarters. 

In Spain the war was carried on with more ſpirit, 
and each party experienced ſucceſs and diſgrace in 
its turn. Count Staremberg, whom the court of 
Vienna had ſent to retrieve the honour of king 
Charles's arms, was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
captains of his time : he had for colleague in the 
command, general Stanhope, -an officer of un- 
ueſtioned courage, but too fiery and impetuous. 
Lewis XIV. had been obliged to do that out of 
neceſſity, which the allies had exacted of him at 
Gertruydenberg, to abandon the cauſe of Philip, 
by ſending for thoſe troops that were yet in Spain, 
for his own defence. This, with a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops which the allies had re- 
ceived out of Germany, had made them more than 
a match for Philip's army in Spain; upon which 
conſideration it was reſolved to come to a deciſive 
action as ſoon as poſſible. General Stanhope, at the 
head of the horſe and dragoens, attacked the whole 
cavalry of the enemy at Almennara, on the ſeven- 
teenth of July, O. S. Stanhope charged in perſon, 
and with his own hand flew general Ameſſaga, who 
commanded the body-guards of Philip : the Spa- 
niſh horſe were entirely defeated, together with 
nine battalions of foot, that eſcaped by favour of 
the night; and the main body of the army, which 
was encamped at ſome diſtance from the place of 
action, retreated with great precipitation to Lerida. 
General Staremberg purſued them to Saragoſſa, 
where he found them drawn up in order of battle 
and an engagement enſuing on the nineteenth 
of Auguſt, O. 8. the Imperialiſts gained a 
complete victory over that army, in which Philip 
and his adherents had placed their chief hopes, 
and which was commanded by the marquis de 
Bay, an unfortunate general. On this occaſion 
the enemy loſt five thouſand men killed, ſeven 
thouſand taken, together with all their artillery, 
and a great number of colours and ſtandards. Ir 
is obſervable, that though the two rival kings were 
both within reach of their armies, and had actually 
reviewed them ſome few days before, yet neither 
were preſent at this battle : of all the princes for 
whom Europe was up in arms, the duke of Savoy 
was the only one who fought his own battles. In 
conſequence of this victory, king Charles entered 
SaragoſNa** in triumph; while Philip retired with 


the remains of his army to Madrid, from whence 


having 


* Doway, or Douay, is a ſtrong city of the Low Countries, 
in the earldom of Flanders, the uiſate of the territory of 
Doway ; an univerſity, ſubject to the French, and taken by 
them in 1667, It ſtands on the river Scarp, between Artois 
and Hainault, thirteen miles almoſt north of Cambray, fifteen 
almoſt eaſt of Arras, and thirty-five weſt of Mons. 

+ Arras is the capital of Artois, in the French Netherlands, 
a regular fortified town, with a ſtrong citadel on the river 
Scarpe. It is the ſee of a biſhop, under the archbiſhop of 
Cambray. The tapeſtry made here, which from the town was 
firſt called Arras, is indeed beautiful, but comes ſhort of that 
of Paris, Bruſſels, or Antwerp. It lies twelve miles ſouth- 
weſt of Doway. 

t Bethune is a fortified town of French Flanders in Artois, 
and in a diſtri bearing its name, with a ſtrong caſtle. The 
town is meanly built, but has a large and fine ſquare for a 
market - place. It lies thirteen miles north of Arras, 


St. Venant is a town of the Low Countries, in the earl- 
dom of Artois, It ſtands by the borders of Flanders, about 
four miles eaſt of Aire, twenty-ſix ſouth of Dunkirk, and as 
many north of Arras. 

$ Aire is a large and handſome city of France; it ſtands 


| upon the Lys, twenty-five miles ſouth of Dunkirk, twenty- 


eight north-weſt of Arras, and twenty-fix eaſt of Boulogne. 

q Broderick. Hiſt. of Europe. Voltaire. 

0 mga is a fine large city, and the capital of Arragon, 
in Spain, urrounded with old walls and other antique fortifi- 
cations, at the confluence of the rivers Ebro, Galleyo, and 
Guerva, which run in a ſerpentine manner through the neigh- 
bourhood, rendering the country very fruitful. It lies one hun- 
dred and fifty-fix miles weſt of Barcelona, and one hundred and 
eighty north-eaſt of Madrid. The ſtreets are broad and long, 
adorned on both ſides with ſtately palaces, belonging to the 


grandees _ kingdom of Arragon. This city was the de- 
light 
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i nt his queen and ſon to a place of greater 
— — den to Valladolid e lin order to aſ- 
ſemble his ſcattered troops, and compoſe another 
3 acknowleged on all hands, that Charles was 
indebted for this victory to the bravery of the 
Engliſh troops, who, in this action, ſurpaſſed their 
uſual proweſs : his triumph, however, proved 


but ſhort-lived. A council was held at Saragoſſa, 


to deliberate on the moſt effectual means for im- 

coving the late ſucceſs, when general Staremberg 
propoted remaining in Arragon and Catalonia, and 
for the army to form the ſiege of Lerida; but 
general Stanhope ſtrongly inſiſted on the expedi- 
ency of marching immediately to Madrid, alleging, 
that the city was altogether defenceleſs; that the 
ſoldiers would have an opportunity greatly to en 
rich themſclves ; that the army might be refreſhed 
with all kind of proviſions; and laſtly, that king 
Charles being in poſſeſſion of the capital of the 
kingdom, would have a great influence in bringing 
the Spaniards over to his ſide. Unfortunately this 
advice prevailed ; and, after ſtaying ſome time at 
Saragoſſa, to refreſh his troops, Charles ſet out for 
Madrid, into which city he made his entry on the 
twenty eighth of September, from whence he ſent 
a detachment to take poſſeſſion of Toledo, which, 
lying upon the Tagus, was looked upon as an ad- 
vantageous poſt for facilitating a conjunction with 
the Portugueſe, under the earl of Galway. But 
that people having had ſuch ill ſucceſs in their for- 
mer march to Madrid, could never be brought to 
attempt that route again. ; 

The day that Charles entered Madrid proved the 
moſt diſgraceful of his life; he found the city 
abandoned by all the grandees, and had the addi- 
tional mortification to perceive that the Caſtilians 
were to a man attached to his competitor. Hardly 
would the people deign to look upon him, the citi- 
zens ſhut up their ſhops, and kept themſelves cloſe 
within their houſes; the money which he ordered 
to be thrown to the populace in the ſtreets, was 
left untouched ; a company of players having act- 
ed a piece compoſed in honour of him and his fuc- 
ceſſes, many of them were knocked on the head, 
and the author who had written it was found mur- 
dered in the ſtreets the next day. Charles, a day 
or two after his entry, had ſent to the marquis de 
Manſera to come to kiſs his hand : this nobleman, 
deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
in Spain, and preſident of the council of Caſtile, 
was near an hundred years of age, and it was 
thought that his ſubmiſſion would have great weight 
in determining the reſt of the nobility, as well as 
the people, in favour of the Auſtrian prince ; but 
the marquis was not to be ſhaken : he ſent by the 

rſon who came to him from Charles, the followin 
remarkable anſwer; „I have but one faith, an 
one king, who is Philip V. to whom I have ſworn 
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allegiance. I reſpect the archduke as a great prince, 

| but can never acknowlege him as my ſovereign. I 
have lived near an hundred years, and have never 
done any thing contrary to my duty, and I am de- 
termined not to bring diſhonour upon myſelf dur- 
ing the little time I have to live.” 

Theſe were not the only mor tifications Charles 
had to encounter : his rival, Philip, was ſoon in a 
condition to face him again in the field. The king 
of France, at the earneſt requeſt of his grand-ſon, 
ſent the duke of Vendoſme to take the command 
of the Spaniſh army, which was at the ſame time 
reinforced by detachments of French troops. Ven- 
doſme's reputation was alone worth an army ; the 
Caſtilians flocked in crowds to his ſtandard; in 
fine, within three months after his fatal defeat at 
Saragoſſa, Philip found himſelf at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, and now marched in queſt of 
thoſe before whum he had formerly fled. 

Charles III. was by no means in a condition to 
keep the field againſt ſo powerful an enemy ; he 
had been neglected by thoſe whole intereſt it was 
to ſupport him; the Engliſh government, under the 
influence of a great general, had all along lighted 
the war in Spain, to laviſh millions in the Nether- 
lands; Charles therefore, about the middle of No. 
vember, found himſelf under the diſagreeable ne; 
ceſſity of marching back to Saragoſſa, and canton- 
ed his troops in the neighbourhood of Cifuentes, 
where general Staremberg fixed his head-quarters. 
Vendoime, well knowing the weakneſs of the al- 
lies, immediately marched in purſuit of them, in 
order to force them to an engagement before they 
ſhould be able to reach Catalonia: he came up with 
their rear at Brihuega, on the twenty- ſixth of No- 
vember, where he ſurpriſed general Stanhope, with 
a body of two thouſand men, who, with the gene- 
ral and all their officers , were obliged to ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners of war. 

General Stanhope, upon the firſt approach of the 
enemy, had ſent an account of his ſituation to Sta- 
remberg, who immediately aſſembled the troops, 
and ſet out to his relief; but all was over before he 
arrived, and he had the additional misfortune to 
find himſelf compelled to come to action near Villa 
Vicioſa 4, with an enemy near double his number. 
They fell upon his left wing, but this gallant of- 
ficer made ſuch a noble defence, that, though he 
had only ſeven hundred horſe to oppoſe againſt a 
body of ſix thouſand horſe and foot, the enemy 
were conſtrained to bring up their whole army to the 
charge : then, overpowered by numbers, courage 
could no longer avail, and the left wing of the al- 
lies was entirely routed ; but the victors, inſtead of 
purſuing their blow, began to plunder the baggage, 
which Staremberg perceiving, brought up his right 
wing, and charged the enemy with ſuch bravery 


and conduct, that he put them to the rout, retook 
the cannon which had fallen into their hands, toge- 


light of Julius Cæſar, who erected here a very magnificent pa- 
lace for himſelf (now inhabited by the archbiſhop), and built a 
large ſtone bridge over the Ebro, oppoſite to the middle of the 
town, conſiſting of a great number of arches, which is now as 
firm and ſtrong as if it was a modern ſtructure. To perpetuate 
his munificence to this city, he called it after his own name, 
Czſaris Auguſta, which we eafily trace in the name Saragoſſa. 

Valladolid is an ancient city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, on the 
banks of the Piſuerga, in a molt delightful ſituation on a fertile 
plain. The inhabitants make up about four thouſand families, 


among whom whom is a great number of nobility and gentry, | Madri 


138 


92 


It is the ſee of a biſhop, has an univerſity, and a confider- 
able trade. Among the other ſtately buildings, the Great 
Piazza is one of the nobleſt, being the model of that of Ma- 
drid, covſiſting of five hundred arches, with gilded balconies. 
The city is encircled with a wall, but is not a place of 
ſtrength. Here are about ſeventy convents, for both texes. Ir 
lies eighty-ſix miles north-weſt of Madrid. 

+ Among whom were three lieutenant- generals, one ma jor- 


general, and one brigadier. * 


1 A wwn of New Caſtile, forty- ſeven miles north-eaſt of 
id, 
Qqq ther 
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ther with the Spaniſh artillery, and remained maſter | 
of the field, where he continued till eight o'clock 


next day, the enemy retiring in diſorder : but the 
allied army had ſuffered fo ſeverely in the action, 
that the general found he could not maintain his 
ground, and therefore, having cauſed the cannon 
to be nailed up, he returned to Saragoſſa, from 
whence he marched into Catalonia, whither he was 
followed by Vendoſme, who obliged him to take 
refuge under the walls of Barcelona. In the mean 
time the duke de Noailles, another French general, 
laid fiege to Gironne, which he took, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon (it being now the 
month of December); ſo that Charles was now con- 
fined to the ſingle province of Catalonia, and even 
that lay open to the incurſions of the enemy [| 

After the battle of Villa Viciola, Charles's affairs 
became every day more and more deſperate. The 
Portuzueſe were lo far from being in a condition to 
afford him any ſuccours, that it was with difficulty 
they could defend their own country againſt the 
encroachments of the enemy. The earl of Galway 
had returned to England, to ſolicit ſupplies of 
men and money from the miniſtry, but they were 
too much taken up with party diſtractions at home 
to attend to forcign affairs; or, indeed, the Eng- 
li were now almoſt weary of laviſhing their trea- 
ſures, and draining the veins of their brave country- 
men, without any proſpect of advantage to them- 
felves. They began to feel the evils of ſo long 
and burdenſome a war, and a ſudden revolution of 
affairs at length put an end to the public calami- 
ties, and to the triumphs of thofe who had alone 
_ by rhem. This great change ſeems to 
Haye been chiefly brought about by the affair of 
Dr. Sacheverel. In the courſe of that gentleman's 
trial, and in the debates in parliament conſequent 
thereupon, rhe Whig party had declaimed againſt 
monarchical power in fuch indecent terms as had 
given great offence to the queen, who had aſſiſted 
at them all incognita, and found herſelf, by their 
doctrine, reduced to a mere creature of the people's, 
arid that ſhe had in effect given her confidence to a 
fet of people who were, by their very principles, the 
wry enemies to monarchy. Her majeſty, how- 

ver, did not ſuffer herſelf to be carried away by 
thefe firſt impreſſions; ſhe reſolved to examine the 
mutter more cloſely. She had for ſome time been 
cooled in her affe&ion towards the ducheſs of Marl- 
* borough, who had hitherto governed her in the 
moſt abſolute manner: this change of diſpoſition 
towards the favourite was not occaſioned by caprice 
or inconſtancy, but was the pure reſult of reaſon, 
repeatedly offended by the inſupportable haughti 
neſs with which that lady had treated her royal miſ- 
treſs. | 

I have already obſerved, that the queen had ta- 

ken into her favour Mrs. Maſham, a lady poſ- 
tefſec of every requiſite to make her the agreeable 
companion and confidante. The ducheſs became ex- 
travagantly jealous : ſhe reproached the queen with 
her coolneſs towards her, in terms that would 
hardly be ſupportable from an equal. «This natu- 
rally widened the breach ; her majeſty languiſhed 
for want of that liberty which the meaneſt of her 
ſubjects enjoyed, that of thinking and chuſing for 
themſelves. Whilſt the ducheſs thus governed the 
queen, her huſb:nd governed the ſtate ; he had the 


* 
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Treaſury at his command, through the means of 
the lord- treaſurer Godolphin, his ſon- in law; Sun- 
derland, who had married another of his daughters, 
and was ſecretary of ſtate, ſubmitted every thing 
in the cabinet to him; and the queen's houthold, 
where his wife had unlimited controul, was at his 
devotion : he was maſter of the army, and had the 
diſpoſal of all military poſts, 

It happened, about the beginning of this year, 
that Mrs. Maſham, the queen's new tavourite, aſk- 
ed a vacant regiment for her brother, Mr. Hill. 
The queen wrote to the duke, deſiring him to be- 
ſtow it upon Mr. Hill; the duke refuted it, upon 
which ſhe gave it to him herſclf. Matters grew 
warm between both parties; his grace affected to 
think himſelf ill uſed, and refuſed to come to 
council; but the queen was ſo ſurrounded by his 
partiſans, that, finding they were determined to 
clog the wheels of government, rather than their 
patron ſhould be thwarted in any of his meaſures, 
ſhe was forced to write to the duke, to diſpoſe of 
the regiment as he ſhould think proper, and to de- 
fire he would appear as uſual in the cabinet. 

It was at this juncture that a certain ſet of men, 


called Tories, reſolved to reſcue their ſovereign 


from the domeſtic ſlavery in which ſhe was held, 
and to give peace to their country, exhauſted by a 
war, in which it had been made the tool of half 
Europe. I am well aware that it has been alleged 
by a great number of writers, copying the one after 
the other, that this was the laſt effort of a party, 
determined, if poſſible, to place the pretender on 
the throne of England ; but there appears no juſt 
foundation for charging the Tories with harbour- 
ing any ſuch de ſign: it is, indeed, very probable 
there might be jome Jacobites among them, who 
ſecretly wiſhed for ſuch a revolution ; nay, who 
would, perhaps, have ventured a great deal to ef- 
fect it; but it is certain they carefully concealed 
their deſigns from the party with whom they affo- 
clated, well knowing that the Tories could never 
be brought to alter that ſucceſſion which they them- 
ſelves had eſtabliſhed. | 

The Tories made uſe of Mrs. Maſham's intereſt 
with the queen to operate the change they meditat · 
ed. That lady, as I have elſewhere obſerved, was 
intimately connected with Mr. Harley, the late ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, who, from time to time, directed 
her in what manner ſhe was to carry it with the 
queen, and what ſprings to put in motion, in order 
to effect the deſired purpole. Maſham, agreeable 
to her inſtructions, left no one winning art untried 
to fix herſelf in the eſteem of her royal miſtreſs. 
She ſucceeded to the height of her wiſhes : ſhe then 
ventured to engage her majeſty in converſations of 
a political turn, in the courſe of which ſhe took op- 
portunities of acquainting her with many things to 
which ſhe had hitherto been kept an utter ſtranger; 
and when ſhe found ſhe had awakened her curio- 
fity, ſhe referred her for farther ſatisfaction to her 
relation Mr. Harley, of whom the queen had en- 
tertained an high opinion. That ſtateſman was ad- 
mitted toſeveral private conferences with the queen, 
to which he was introduced by Mrs. Maſham, at 
certain appointed hours : by him her majeſty was 
informed of the general diſcontent which prevailed 
throughout the kingdom, at ſeeing its moſt efſen- 
tial intereſts ſacrificed to gratify the ambitious and 
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greedy views of a private family, who lorded it 
even over majeſty itſelf. He aſſured her, that the 
majority of the kingdom were inſpired with prin- 
ciples of true loyalty, and entirely devoted to her 
ſervice ; and engaged, if ſhe would remove from 
about her perſon the petty tyrants who kept her 
enſlaved, and call a new parliament, ſuch repre- 
ſentatives would be ſent up as were the trueſt friends 
to monarchy and the eſtabliſhed church, as well as 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

Won by theſe arguments, the queen reſolved 
upon a total change of the miniſtry, It was, how- 
ever, ſome time before ſhe declared herſelf, for 
theſe matters were agitated as early as the ſpring of 
this year. In the mean time the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, finding a viſible alteration in her majeſ- 
ty's behaviour towards her, defired an audience, in 
order to juſtify herſelf of any thing that might 
be laid to her charge : ſhe hoped co work upon the 
queen's tendernels, and retrieve the influence the 
had loſt ; ſhe had recourſe to tears and ſupplica- 
tions, but they proved in vain; the queen began 
to taſte the ſweets of acting independent of the 
haughty will of an inferior, and diſmiſſed her with 
this reply. You deſired no anſwer, and none you 
ſhall have ;” alluding to an expreſſion the ducheſs 
had uſed in one of her letters to her majeſty “. Af- 
ter this interview, which happened on the ſixth of 
April, the queen never ſaw the ducheſs, nor had 
any correſpondence with her, except twice on pub- 
lic occaſions; for ſhe was not yet diveſted of her 
employments, it being, perhaps, not yet deter- 
mined who ſhould ſucceed her. 

At length the queen reſolved to break through 
all obſtacles, which that family and its numerous 
friends and adherents had laid in her way, and ſhew 
the Whigs ſhe could reign without them. In the 
firſt place, about the beginning of June, ſhe re- 
moved the earl of Sunderland from his office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and gave the ſeals to the earl of 
Dartmouth, one of the lords commiſſioners of trade, 
and ſon-in-law to the earl of Nottingham; when 
the moneymongers, who had fattened on the pub- 
lic taxes, fearing that another miniſtry might not 
be for keeping up the war fo warmly as the preſent, 
tried every expedient to ſupport the tottering 
intereſt of the Whigs : ſeveral rich citizens, as well 
in private life as in public offices, waited on the 
queen with an addreſs, repreſenting, that the pub- 
ic credit could not be ſupported but by the pre- 
ſeat miniſtry. The city of London have, indeed, 
more than once affected to make the intereſt of a 
party that of the nation, and to dictate to their ſo- 
vereign in the choice of miniſters. But the moſt 
aſtoniſhing piece of inſolence was that offered by the 
Dutch, who ſceing that they could never find a mi- 
niſtry and a general more completely their friends 
than thoſe who had now the management of the 


cabinet and the field, commiſſioned their envoy, 


Mr. Vryberge, to preſent a memorial to her ma- 
jeſty, reprelenting the ditmal effects a change in 
her miniſtry would produce abroad. The queen 
with great juſtice highly reſented this procedure, 
and returned for anſwer, ** that ſhe was ſurpriſed 
a matter of this kind ſhould come from the States; 
that it was the greateſt inſult that was ever offered 
to the crown of England: however, it ſhould not 
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the enſuing year ſo heartily, that the queen, by the 
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[ leſſen the eſteem ſhe had of her allies, or alter her 


reſolution in her own affairs.” 

Accordingly her majeſty proceeded to make 
other changes. On the eighth of Auguſt, the trea- 
lurer's ſtaff was taken from the earl of Godolphin 
and John, ear] Powlett, Robert Harley, eiq. fir 
Thomas Mantel, baronet, and Robert Benſon, elq. 
were made commiſſioners of the treaſury; and at 
the ſame time Mr. Harley was appointed chancellor 
of the Exchequer and under-treafurer, in the room 
of Mr. Smith: Mr. St. John was made ſecretary 
of ſtate, in the room of Mr. Boyle; fir Simon Har- 
court lord-keeper, in the room of lord chancellor 
Cowper, who reſigned ; the earl of Rocheſter pre- 
ſident of the council, in the room of lord Somers; 
che duke of Buckingham ſteward of the houſhold, 
in the room of the duke of Devonſhire; the earl 
of Portmore was appointed general of the forces in 
Portugal, in the room of lord Galway ; and the 
duke of Ormond was made lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in the room of the earl of Wharton : an al- 
teration was alſo made in the lieutenancy of Lon- 
don. All theſe changes were in favour of the To- 
ries, and were ſoon followed by others ; and final- 
ly, in favour of them, the parliament was diffolved 
in September, and a proclamation iſſued for calling 
a new one, in which, aotwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts of the Whigs, they were able to carry the 
elections of a very — members only. Before theſe 
changes, upon the death of lord chief juſtice Holt, 
ſir Thomas Parker, a famous manager againſt Dr. 
Sacheverel, was made lord chief. juſtice of the 
Queen's Bench. 

The new parliament met on the twenty - fifth of 
November, when Mr. Bromley was choſen ſpeaker 
without oppolition, and approved by the queen, 
who, on the twenty-ſeventh, made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, in which ſhe recommended profecut- 
ing the war with vigour, eſpecially in Spain; ſhe 
declared herſelf reſolved to ſupport the church of 
England, to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution agree- 
able to the Union, to maintain the indulgence 
allowed by law to ſcrupulous conſciences, and to 
employ none but ſuch as were heartily attached to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. 
The lords and commons, in their reſpective ad- 
dreſſes, at preſent concurred with her majeſty's 
ſentiments af carrying on the war vigorouſly, eſ- 
pecially in Spain, and in embracing all reaſonable 
mealures towards procuring an honourable peace. 
The commons were particularly warm and hearty 
in their aſſurances, exhorting her majeſty to diſ- 
countenance all ſuch principles and meaſures as 
had lately threatened her royal crown and dignity ; 
* meaſures which (ſay they), whenever they might 


prevail, will prove fatal to the whole conſtitution, 


both in church and ſtate 7.“ By this, perhaps, 
they would be underſtood to mean the antimo- 
narchical and levelling principles ſo freely broached 
by the Whigs in Sacheverel's affair, who, in 
their proceedings in relation to that madman (for 
he was little better), ſeemed rather to aim at caſt- 


ing an odium on the clergy in general, and on the 


friends of kingly government, than to correct him 
for his private errors or miſtaken zeal. But to return. 
The commons ſet about granting the ſupplies for 


? 
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Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough. 
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twenty third of December, paſſed the land- tax bill, 
of four ſhillings in the pound. In the houſe of 
peers, the earl of Scarborough moved, that the 
thanks of the houſe ſhould be returned to the duke 
of Marlborough; but ſome objections being ſtart- 
ed thereto, that general's friends did not think 
proper to pulh it, for fear of meeting with a 
rebuff, that would ſtill leſſen his and their credit. 
About the beginning of Deceniber the earl of 
Peterborough was nominated to go ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the court of Vienna, as was the earl 
of Rivers to that of Hanover, and Mr. Hill was 
appointed envoy extraordinary to the States-gene- 
ral, in the room of lieutenant-general Cadogan. 
About the ſame time licutznant-general Meredith, 
major-general M*Cartney, and brigadier Honey- 
wood, on information laid and proved againſt th-m 
for having drank * damnation to the new 
miniſtry and the enemies of the duke of Marlbo 
rough,” were deprived of their regiments, as an 
example to deter other officers of the army, many 
of whom had let failen expreſſions that flavoured 
ſtroagly of ſupporting their general in an unwar- 
rantable manner. Indeed, this period of the Eng- 
liſn hiſtory appears diſgraced by the violent and 
rancorous conduct of two turbulent factions; for 
when the duke of Marlborough arrived in England, 
towards the latter end ot December this year, the 


pauarty in power, not contented with humbling his, 


by the diſmiſſion of all his friends, ſuffered him to 
be inſulted and revilcd in the groſſeſt manner by 
their underſtrappers and hirelings; while his grace, 
in juſtice be it ac knowleged, acquieſced in his ſo- 
vertign's will with a moderation that did him great 
honour : he avoided all ſhew of popularity, he at- 
tended his duty at the council-board, nor did he 
take the leaſt notice of the rancorous libels in which 
he was every day traduced : however, perceiving 
the queen's affection was wholly alienated from his 
ducheſs, he carried to her majeſty a reſignation 
of her places, which were thoſe of groom of the 
ſole, miſtreſs of the robes, and keeper of the privy- 
purſe : the two firſt the queen beſtowed on the du- 
cheſs of Somerſet, and the laſt upon the new fa- 
vourite, Mrs. Maſham. 

News being arrived at court of the ill ſucceſs of 
our affairs in Spain, her majeſty, on the third of 
Janvary, 1711, ſent a meſſage to the two houſes 
co impart to them the ſubſtance of the diſpatches 
ſhe had received; upon which they returned an 
addreſs, by way of anſwer, importing, that as 
the misfortune in Spain might have been occaſion- 
ed by ſome preceding miſmanagement, they 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to diſcover it, 
ſo as to prevent the like for the future.“ Some 
attempts had been made before, in the houſe of 
lords, to procure the thanks of that houſe to the 
earl of Peterborough, for his ſervices in that 
country, but the ſame had been eluded by the 
Whigs, under various pretences ; but now, upon 
the duke of Beautort's motion, their lordſhips 
made ar plication to the queen, to ſtay for ſome 
days the carl's journey to Vienna, that they might 
make uſe of ſuch lights and informations as he was 
able to give them, concerning the affairs in Spain: 
and having taken thote affairs into conſideration on 
the fitth of January, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, his lordſhip was examined by them, when 
he gave a full relation of all facts and tranſactions 
in the courſe of the war, in which he obliquely 
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charged the earl of Galway, lord Tyrawley, and 
general Stanhope, with all the miſcarriages which 
had happened thercin. The lords, either being, or 
affecting to be perfectly ſatisfied with this noble- 
man's teſtimony, came to the following reſolution : 
A hat the earlof Peterborough had given a faithful 
account of the councils of war in Valencia.“ Se- 
veral lords, indeed, entered their diſſent againſt 
this vote After this the lords ordered the earl of 
Galway and lord Tyrawlcy to appear before them 
the next dav, which they did accordingly ; when 
the firſt ot theſe noblemen gave their lordſhips an 
account of his conduct, trum his firſt ſetting out 
tor Portugal till the time he was recalled; but 
deſire, as he ſaid his memory might fail him, 
that he might be all»wed to give in writing what 
he had cel:vered by word of mouth, which was 
granted. Ihe lord | yrawley was more upon the 
relerve, loylng, “ te kept no diary, and always 
carried a 1woiu, which he uſed the beſt he could, 
upon occation,” 

n the ninth, the lords entered into a very me- 
morable debate upon th:s .ffair, at which the queen 
was preſent, ard heard it all. Upon ſumming 
up the matter, it was thought by all im partial per- 
ſons, that if the earl of Peterborough's advice had 
deen followed, both before, at, and after the coun- 
cil ot war in Valencia, things would have ſucceed- 
ed better in Spain. Be that as it may, it having 
been carried, upon the queſtion, to give the earl 
the thanks of the houſe, it was accordingly done 
by the |.rd-Keeper Harcourt, who could not help 
taking this opportunity to reflect obliquely on the 
great rewards that had been beſtowed un the duke 
of Marlborough. The houſe alſo came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions: © That the earl of Galway, 
lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, by adviſing 
an offenſive war in Spain, had been the unhappy 
occaſion of the battle of Almanza, and one great 
cauſe of our misfortunes in Spain, and of the diſ- 
appointment of the expedition againſt Toulon. 
They tarther voted, 4+ That the proſecution of an 
offenſive war in Spain, was approved and directed 
by the miniſters, who were therefore juſtly blame- 
able, as having contributed to our misfortunes in 
that kingdom, and to the diſappointment of the 
expedition againſt Toulon : that the earl of Peter- 
borough, during his command in Spain, had per- 
formed many great and eminent ſervices; and if 
his opinion had been followed, it would have pre- 
vented the misfortunes that ſucceeded.“ 

Finding allo that the earl of Galway had given 
the right of the combined army (which is the 
poſt ot honour) to the Portugele, at the battle of 
Almanza, they reſolved. That the earl, in yield- 
ing that point, had acted contrary to the honour of 
the imperial crown of Great Britain.“ The carl 
had alleged in his defence, that, by the treaty with 
Fortugal, the troops of that crown were to have 
the right in their own country, and that, in order 
to engage them to march to Madrid, he was ob- 
liged to allow them the ſame honour, without which 
they would not have ſtirred out of Portugal. 
Though this apology carried great reaſon with it, 
yet, leſt ſuch a condeſcenſion ſhould be drawn in- 
to precedent, they thought fit to paſs the above 
reſolution, which was carried by a majority of ſix- 
ty-four againſt forty-four. The ſeveral reſolutions 
above recited were included in an addreſs to the 


| Queen, and to every ſeparate vote was attached a 


ſevere 
I 
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ſevere proteſt®, In ſhort, both ſides ſeemed to be 
leſs actuated with a regard for candour and national 
juſtice, than with the venom of party zeal and 
rancorous animolity, 3 | 
While the lords were employed in this enquiry, 
the commons examined certain abuſes which had 
crept into the management of the navy; and ſome 
cenſures were paſſed upon certain perſons con- 
cerned in contracts for victualling the ſeamen. An 
enquiry was alſo made upon what invitation or 
encouragement the poor Palatines had come to 
England; and ſeveral votes were paſſed againſt the 
adviſer of that meaſure. This enquiry begat ſuch 
an heat in the houſe, that they paſſed a bill to re- 
al the act for a general naturalization of all —— 
teſtants; but this was rejected by the hou e of 
lords. Another bill was enacted into a law, import. 
ing, that no perſon ſhould be capable of repre- 
ſenting a county in parliament, unleſs he poſſeſſed 
an eſtate of ſix hundred pounds a year; and that 
every burgeſs ſhould have an annual income of half 
that ſum. The deſign of this bill was to exclude 
trading people from the houſe of commons, and to 
lodge the legiſlative power with the landed gen 
en +. | 
_— the latter end of January the duke of 
Argyll was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to 
king Charles III. and commander in chief of her 
majeſty's forces in Spain. In the ſame month, fir 
ohn Leake was made admiral and commander in 


chief of the fleet, in the room of Matthew Aylmer, 


eſq. and fir Thomas Hardy was made rear-ad- 
miral of the blue. Not long after, the lord vil- 
count Townſhend, her majeſty's ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the States general 
was recalled, and the lord Raby was appointed to 
ſucceed him. 

On the eighth of March, being the day of her 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, the marquis de 
Guiſcard, a French refugee, was apprehended for 
high-treaſon, by virtue of a warrant frem Mr. 
Secretary St. John. This was the ſame perſon, of 
whoſe project for the invaſion of France I have 
already taken notice. The late miniſtry had ſuch a 
confidence in him, that they had procured him a 
penſion, for which it may be juſtly ſuppoled he 
was to act the part of a ſpy for them; bur inſtead 
of that he played the counterpart, which was diſ- 
covered by Mr. Harley, who got poſſeſſion of ſome 
letters he was ſending to the court of France, upon 
which he was ſeized. 

While he was under examination at the council- 
board, the deſperate villain took an opportunity to 
ſtab Mr. Harley in two places in the breaſt, with a 
pen-knife he had concealed about him. One or 
two of the lords preſent ſeeing Mr. Harley fall, 
drew their ſwords, and wounded the aſſaſſin in 
ſeveral places: the door-keeper, alarmed with the 
noiſe, ruſhed in and ſecured him, though with 
difficulty (for he made a deſperate reſiſtance), and 
conveyed him to Newgate, where he toon after 
died of the wounds he had received. Mr. Harley 
continued for ſome time in a dangerous way, but 
at length happily recovered This attempt upon 
his lite, however, by an emiſſary of France, did 
great ſervice to his political character. The two 
houſes, in addreſſes to the queen, declared their 
belief that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majelty, 
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and his zeal for her ſervice, had drawn upon hit 
the hatred of all the abettors of popery : they entreated 
her to take all poſſible care of her ſacted perſoh; 
A proclatnation was accordingly iſſued, command- 
ing all papiſts to remove a certain diſtance from 
the metropolis; and the queen returned a very 
affectionate anſwer to the addreſſes of her parli- 
ament. At the ſame time, in order to prevent the 
like deſperate attempts for the future, an act was 
paſſed, making it felony without benefit of clergy; 
to attempt the life of a privy-counſellor, in the 
execution of his office; 

On the ſeventeenth of April; 1511; an expreſs 
arrived at court, with the news that the emperor 
Joſeph I. died of the ſmall-pox, at Vienna, on the 
ſeventeenth of April, N.S. He left the dominions 
of the houſe of Auſtria and the German empire, 
together wich the pretenſions to Spain and the Weſt 
Indies, to his brother Charles, who was clected em- 
peror, ſome months afterwards, 

The earl of Rocheſter dying this ſpring, who 
was the only competitor in the royal favour with 
Mr. Harley, that gentleman ſoon became ſole 
miniſter; and on the fourteenth of May was cre- 
ated baron of Wigmore, in the county of Heres 
ford, and raiſed to the rank of earl by the ancient 
and noble ticles of Oxford and Mortimer; and, as 
a farther inſtance of her regard towards him, her 
majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him lord high- 
treaſurer of Great Britain, The new prime mini- 
ſter, upon his acceſſion to power, ſaw it to be his 
intereſt, as well as that of his country, to pur anend 
to the war with France and Spain as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble : yet, as he could not avoid carrying on the 
war at Jeaſt for this year, and until he could more 
firmly fix himſelf in power, he judged it princi- 
pally neceſſary to find means to quiet the minds of 
the moneyed people, and reſtore the public credit, 
which the Whig party, on their diſmiſſion, had 
uſed all their endeavours to impair ; and to bring 
all parties into good humour, he this ſeſſion intro- 
duced the great project of paying the public debts, 
by incorporating a trading company to the South 
Seas: upon this plan, however, more was built 
than the foundation would bear. The original de- 
ſign of allowing fix per cent. to people who had 
truſted the government with their money, was cer- 
tainly a very commendable ſcheme, and an eaſy 
method of liquidating that great debt; though 
poſſibly the giving our, that the ſtock would pro- 
duce fifty or ſixty per cent. might do more miſ- 
chief than all the other projects for raiſing money, 
whether by lottery or otherwiſe, ſince the war 
commenced. 

Before the ſeſſion broke up, the commons, in 
conſequence of an addreſs from the houſe of con- 
vocation, then ſitting, and a meſſage from the 
queen, enforcing the ſame, paſſed a bill for 
building fifty new churches in the ſuburbs of 
London and Weſtminſter, and allotted for this 
purpoſe a duty upon coals, which had been granted 
for the rebuilding the cathedral of Sr. Paul, now 
finiſhed. Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the 
commons preſented a very ſevere remonſtrance, or 
repreſentation to the queen, charging the late 
miniſtry with great malverſation in the manage- 
ment of the treaſury, the navy, and the army, by 
which the nation had been needlefsly loaded with a 
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very heavy debt. This remonſtrance being circu- 
hated through the nation, awakened the kingdom 
to a ſtrict conſideration of its condition: beſides, 
the death of the emperor Joſeph had in part diſſi- 
pated thoſe prejudices, which had put arms into 
the hands of ſo many nations. The Engliſh in 
particular began to reflect, that as the war had 
been undercaken to prevent Lewis XIV. from 
governing Spain, America, Lombardy, and the 
ingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in the name of 
his grand- ſon, it would be highly abſurd for us to 
exhauſt our treaſures, and weary ourſelves in 
efforts, to unite all thele kingdoms in the family 
of Charles, whoſe ſucceſſion to the empire was in 
a manner ſecured. We had already been at greater 
expence in the war than Germany and Holland to- 
gether: the expence of this year alone amounted to 
near ſeven millions ſterling; what ſufficient reaſon 
then could be brought, for the nation's ruining it- 
ſelf merely to procure a part of Flanders for the 
Dutch, our avowed rivals in trade? Such were 
the arguments made ule of by the unprejudiced 
part ot the people, by the partiſans of the new mi- 
piſtry, and in fine by all thoſe who had not private 
and lucrative views to anſwer by the continuation 
of the war; and theſe arguments emboldened the 
queen and her new countellors to prepare matters 
tor a general peace. | 
On the twelfch of June her majeſty came to the 
bouſe of peers, and the commons being ſent for 
up, ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, and then 
t an end to the ſeſſion. 
The king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other princes in 
the grand alliance, inſiſting on the arrears due to 
their forces from the States-general, before they 
would ſuffer them to march out of their winter- 
quarters, the campaign did not begin ſo ſoon in 
Flanders as it was intended; but theſe difficulties 
being adjuſted, the duke of Marlborough, to 
whom the queen ſtill continued the command of 
ber army, with the diſpoſal of all military offices, 
repaired to the continent, and aſſembled the army, 
on the thirtieth of April, at Orchies, between 
Liſle and Douay: the next day he paſſed the Scarpe, 
and encamped between Douay and Bouchain; 
while the enemy, under marſhal Villars, poſted 
themſelves behind the Sanſet, in a camp that was 
looked upon as inacceſſible. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy being detained at Vienna on occalion of the 
emperor's death, did not join the duke of Marl- 
borough till the twenty-third of May. | 
On the fourteenth of June the army under the 
duke reſumed its march, and having paſſed the 
canal of Arlrux and the Scarpe, near Vitri, in pre- 
fence of the enemy, encamped in the plains of 
Lens; the ſame day prince Eugene marched with 
the Imperial and Palatine troops, conliſting of 


fifty ſquadrons and twelve battalions, to the Upper 


Rhine, to make head againſt the French on that 
ſide, who gave out, that they intended to pene- 
trate again into Bavaria, and harraſs the empire 
while it remained without a head. 

On the other hand, marſhal Villars thought his 
lines ſo. ſecure and impenetrable, that he bid de- 
fiance to all the efforts of the duke of Marlborough. 
Theſe lines began at Bouchain, on the Scheld, 
and were continued, along the Sanſet and the 
Scarpe, to Arras; and from thence, along the 
Upper Scarpe and the river Ugy, to the Canche, 
che opening between theſe rivers being entrenched 
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and fortified, with all poſſible care, by a large 
ditch, defended with redoubts and other works. 
But Marlborough, whoſe knowlege in the art of 
war could be only equalled by the conſtant ſucceſs 
that ever waited on his arms, by a feigned march 
lo diverted the mind of Villars, that he entered 
the French lines on the fourth of Auguſt, O. 8. 
near Arleux, without any oppoſition; Villars tak- 
ing it for granted, that his grace's intention was to 
attack him on the fide of Sr. Omer's, whither he 
had for ſome time ſzemed to have directed his 
manceuvres. This was acknowleged to be the 
boldeſt attempt that had been made during the 
whole war, and did infinite honour to Marl- 
borough ; while Villars was not only cenſured at 
Paris, bur even ridiculed by his own officers. 
Malevolence is ever blind to merit: notwithſtand- 
ing this maſter- piece of military ſkill, the hirelings 
of faction were ſet to work at home, to depreciate 
the Engliſh general by every method they could 
deviſe; they not only endeavoured to ridicule the 
laſt action, as a thing of no importance, but they 
even taxed the duke with having removed his 
camp from a convenient ſituation to a place where 
the troops were in danger of ſtarving. Whatever 
might be the errors or weak neſſes of the duke of 
Marlborough, nothing could be more provoking 
and ungrateful than ſuch treatment of a great man, 
who had done ſo much honour to his country, 
and was then actually expoling his life in its ſer- 


vice: at a time too, when he knew himſelf to be 


in diſgrace with his ſovereign, and ſingled out by 
a powerful party as the object of their reſentment. 
Thus much candour exacts from the hiſtorian, 
who, while he fearleſsly lays open the failings, 
ſhould never invidiouſly conceal or detract from 
the merit of diſtinguiſhed perſonages. But to 
return. 

On the tenth of Auguſt the duke inveſted 


Bouchain, contrary to the opinion of the deputies 


of the States- general, who propoſed that he ſhould 


give battle to the enemy, who had paſſed the 
Scheld at Creveœur, in order to cover Bouchain ; 
but the duke prudently reſolved not to hazard an 
engagement within the French lines, rightly judg- 
ing, that any misfortune there might be attended 
with the molt fatal conſequences. The reduction 
of Bouchain, however, was in general conſidered 
as impracticable, inaſmuch as it was ſituated in 
the middle of a morals, ſtrongly fortified, ſupplied 
with ſtore of proviſions, defended by a numerous 
garriſon, and in the neighbourhood of an army ſu- 
perior to that of the allies, who were likewiſe ex- 
poſed to the excurſions of the garriſon of Valen- 
ciennes and Conde. It was, indeed, hazarding a 
great deal; but daily experience ſhews, that a 
general accuſtomed to conqueſt, will attempt with 
confidence what the leſs fortunate cannot look 
upon without ſhuddering : perhaps, likewiſe, his 
grace might think his honour concerned, to ex- 
cel himſelf, if poſſible, this campaign, becauſe his 
enemies had given out that nothing would be done 
this year in Flanders, the duke, they ſaid, being 
reſolved that nothing ſhould fucceed under the 
preſent adminiſtration, if he could help it. How- 
ever this might be, Marlborough, by his ſuperior 
{kill and capacity, rendered int ffectual all the at- 
tempts that Villars made to raiſe the ſiege, baffled 
a ſcheme that general had formed to ſurpriſe 


Douay, and, by the aſſiſtance of the valour and 
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intrepidity of the confederate troops, who idolized 
him, carried his purpoſe into execution. In 
twenty days after the trenches were opened, viz. 
on the thirtieth of Auguſt, O. S. Bouchain was 
compelled to ſurrender, on no better terms than 
the garriſon remaining priſoners of war. The 
duke would next have proceeded to the reduction 
of Queſnoy, in order io ſecure the whole quarter; 
but the deputies of the States refuſing their conſent, 
he was obliged to relinquiſh his intentions. The 
conquelt of Bouchain was the laſt military atchieve- 
ment performed by the duke of Marlborough, 
for by that time the breaches in the place were re. 
paired, and the fort put into a proper poſture of 
defence, the ſeaſon of the year obliged the oppoſite 
armies to ſeparate, and the allied troops were quar- 
tered in the frontier towns, that they might be 
ready at hand to take the field early in the ſpring. 
The campaign in Flanders thus concluded, the 
duke returned to the Hagut the latter end of Octo 
ber, and about the miadle of November arrived in 
England “. : 

In the beginning of this year the duke of Ar 
gyll was appointed embaſſador extraordinary to 
King Charles III. and commander in chief of her 
majeſty's forces in Spain. His grace landed at 
Barcelona on the twenty ninth of May, and found 
the Britiſh troops in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of 
ſubſiſtence, ſo that it was very late before they 
could take the field; at length count Staremberg 
with the Spaniards and Germans, and the duke of 
Argyll with the Engliſh, advanced towards the 
enemy. who attacked him at the Prato del Rey, a 
conſiderable paſs, which was ſo vigorouſly de- 
fended by the coniederates, that the duke of 
Vendoſme was obliged to retire, and leave them in 
poſſeſſion of the paſs. The duke of Argyll was 
ſoon after ſ-ized with a violent fever, and obliged 
to be carried back to Barcelona. In the beginning 
of June fir John Jennings with a fleet arrived be 
fore that city, and ſuperſeded fir John Norris, 
who returned to England. Vendoſme laid ſiege 
to the caſtl: of Cardona in the month of Auguſt, 
which was gallantly defended till the end of De- 
cember, when a detachment being ſent to the re- 
lief of the place by count Staremberg, defeated the 
be ſiegers, killed two thouſand on the ſpot, and 
made themſelves maſters of all their artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage. Nothing farther of 
importance was tranſacted in this quarter this cam- 
paign; and the duke of Argyll being recovered 
trom his illneſs, returned to England. 

The electors of the empire appearing unani- 
mouſly diſpoſed to beſtow the imperial crown 
on Charles, that prince, leaving his queen at Bar- 
celona, ſet fail for Italy in the month of September, 
and,atter having had a conference with the duke of 
Savoy, who of late had appeared very cool in the 
proſecution of his engagements, repaired to Ger- 
many, where he was ſoon after elected to the im- 
perial dignity, and declared emperor, by the name 
of Charles VI. and crowned with the uſual ſolem- 
nity at Frankfort. No action happened on the 
Rhine this campaign, prince Eugene having taken 
effectual precautions againſt the attempts threatened 
by the enemy +; 


— — 


Charles VI. ſoon after his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, concluded a treaty of pacification with the 
Hungarian malecontents 4. 

No action happened at ſea this year of any im- 
portance. The marine of France was in too de- 
plorable a ſituation to make any figure on that 
element. The famous du Gue Trouin; who had 
not as yet any rank in the ſea- ſervice, withthe aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome merchants who furniſhed him with 
money, fitted out a ſmall fleet, and failed to the 
Braſils, where he took one of the principal cities 
the Portugueſe had on that coaſt, called St Sebaf- 
tian de Rio Janiero. He and his crew returned 
home laden with riches, and the Portugueſe ſuffer- 
ed a very conſiderable loſs by this expedition; but 
the miſchief he had done in the Braſils did not 
alleviate the miſeries of France c. 

The new Britiſh miniſtry had laid a plan, in the 
ſpring of this year, at the ſolicitation of general 
Nicholſon (who came to England purpoſely on that 
deſign) for the attack of Placentia, in Newfound- 
land, and (which was ftill of more importance) for 
the conqueſt of Quebec, and the reſt of Canada, 
from France: troops were accordingly broughs 
over early in the year from Flanders; and in the 
month of May, a powerful armament, conſiſting 
of twelve fail of the line and fifty tranſports, hav- 
ing on board five thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of brigadier Hill (brother to Mrs. Maſham), 
ſailed from Plymouth : fir Hovenden Walker had 
the command of the fleet. At Boſton, in New 
England, they were joined by two regiments of 
provincials, and about four thouſand men, com- 
poſed of American planters, Palatines, and Indians. 
At this place they were detained fo long for want 
of proviſions, which it is ſaid they ought to have 
carried out with them from England, that it was 
the beginning of Auguſt before they failed into 
the river St. Lawrence, which was conſiderably too 
late in the year. General Nicholſon, with the pro- 
vincials, Palatines, and Indians, proceeded over- 
land to Albany, which was to be the general ren- 
dezvous. But when the fleet had got a little way 
up that dangerous river, they were attacked, on 
the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, by a violent ftorm, 
and driven among the rocks, where eight tranſ- 
ports were loſt, with about eight hundred men; 
and many other of the ſhips were miſerably ſhatrer- 
ed. The admiral, after this loſs, failed imme- 
diately back to Spaniſh River Bay, where it was 
reſolved, in a council of war, that, as the fleet and 
forces were victualled for ten weeks only, and as 
they could not depend upon ſupplies from New 
England, they ſhould return, which they accord- 
ingly did in October, without having made any 
attempt on the French at Placentia, This un- 
ſucceſsful expedition was the firſt and only warlike 
one undertaken by the new miniſtry ; and the diſ- 
appointment was no {ſmall mortification to them, 
as it had coſt the public a great ſum of money. To 
complete the misfortune, the admiral's ſhip, the 
Edgar, blew up at Spithead, with a great number 
of perſons on board (beſides the crew, conſiſting 
of four hundred men) who were come to welcome 
their friends home: the admiral, and the greateſt part 
of the officers happened fortunately to be on ſhore. 


* Broderick. Life of the Duke of Marlb. Hift. of Europe. 
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rer getting into the earl of Jerſey's acquaintance, 
who was ambaſlador in France after the peace of 
Rylwick, and whole lady was a Roman Catholic, 
was retained in that nobleman's tamily : here he 
got acquainted with Mr. Prior, who was that ear}'s 


Having given an account of the military tranſ- 
actions of this year, I ſhall next take a view of our 
civil affairs: and firit of Ireland. 

About the middle of June his grace the duke of 
Ormond, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, ſet out for that 
kingdom, and arrived at Dublin the third of July. On 
the twelfth of the ſame month the parliament aſſem- 
bled, to whom he made a ſpeech ſuitable to the pre- 
| ſent ſituation of affairs. I ſhall not enter into adetailof 
the particular matters tranſacted this ſeſſion, but 
only obſerve, that the majority of the peers ſhewed 
themſelves to be ſtrong Grands ro the Tory party 
and the new miniſtry in England; while the 
commons expreſſed no leſs zeal tor the Whig inte- 
reſt. The commons being informed that the Jords, 
in an addreſs to the queen this ſeſſion, had reflect- 
ed on the honour of their houle, and a paper, al- 
leged to be a copy of the ſaid addreſs, being read, 
they immediately addrefled the queen upon it. 
The lords, in their turn, addreſſed in vindication 
of their former addreſs; and allo drew up a repre- 
ſentation, at the ſolicitation of the biſhops, againſt 
the diſſenters in that kingdom. In fine, the hears 
between the two houſes grew to an alarming 
height, ſo that the lord lieutenant found himſelt 


under a neceſſity to put an end to the ſcſſion, which 


he did on the ninth of November, after giving the 
royal aſſent to ſuch acts as were ready, and then 
returned to England. 

In Scotland, the Jacobite party began to grow 
extremely inſolent upon the change in the mini- 
ſtry. The ducheſs of Gordon preſented the faculty 
of advocates with a filver medal, repreſenting the 
pretender, and on the reverſe the Britiſh iſlands, 
with the motto, rEvoiTE (return): the faculty 
received it, and even voted thanks to the duchels 
for this token of her regard. This affair made a 
very great noiſe : the matter was laid before the 
queen, who ordered the lord-advocate of Scotland 
to enquire into the particulars. The faculty, dread- 
ing the conſequences of their fooliſh proceeding, 
paſſed a ſolemn aft, by which they declared their 
attachment to the queen and the proteſtant fuc- 
ceſſion, and alleged in their excuſe, that the affair 


of the medal had been tranſacted by a party at an- 


occaſional meeting, and not by general conſent. 
The court was ſatisfied with this conceſſion ; but 
the Hanoverian reſident having preſented a memo- 
rial to the queen, deſiring that ſome puniſhment 
might be inflicted on the principal perſons con- 
. cerned in accepting the medal and returning thanks 
for the ſame, the government ordered a proſecu- 
tion to be commenced againſt Dundaſs of Arniſ 
toun, and one Horne; and fir David Dalrymple, 
the lord-advocate, was removed, on account of his 
remilinets : and thus the affair was dropped ||. 
Both the queen and the miniſtry being now in- 
tent upon peace, and the French king having made 
new overtures this ſpring, Mr. Prior was lent to 
France, in company with the abbot Gualtier. This 
perſon, during marſhal Tallard's embaſſy ro king 
William, had acted as his chaplain ; and ſoon af- 
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lecretary. Afterwards, returning to England, he 
became chaplain to count Gallas, ambaſſador from 
Charles III. of Spain. The earl of Jerley recom- 
mended him to Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John, as 
a proper perſon to go over with Mr. Prior to found 
the intentions of the court of France. They were 
to let the king of France know, that the preſenc 
miniſtry were deſirous of peace; but that they 
would make it only on ſuch terms as ſhould be to 
the ſatisfaction of the allies of Great Britain, agtee- 

able to the treaties and ſtipulations entered into b 
the contederates. T hey then propoſed, That the 
trade of Holland ſhould be reitored, and the Dutch 
have a barrier, as well as the emperor and thedyke 
of Savoy, for their ſecurity: that care ſhould be taken 
to keep the balance in Italy; and that the crowns or 
France and Spain ſhould never be united. In relation 
to Great Britain, that our commerce ſhould be ſettled 
to the ſatisfaction of the Britiſh ſubjects; the 
overnment to be acknowledged in France, as now 
{ettled in Great Britain; Dunkirk ro be demolihh- 
ed; the Aſſiento to be enjoyed by Great Britain, 
after the peace, as the French had it at preſent ; 
Newicundland to be entirely given up to the 
Engliſh, but the trade of Hudſon's Bay to be con- 
tinued in the hands of the French and Engliſh 
and all things in America to remain in the ſtate 
they ſhould be found in, at the concluſion of the 
peace: that all advantages cf trade granted to the 
French by the Spaniards, ſhould be equally grant- 
ed to the Britiſh ſubjects; ard in the laſt place, the 
lecret ſhould be inviolably kept, till allowed to be 
divulged by the mutual conſent of both parties con- 

cerned,” | | | 
With theſe propoſitions Mr. Prior went to 
France, in the beginning of July this year, bur 
without any powers to negociate, and was ordered 
to return immediately, it the French ſtarted any 
difficulties, and was particularly directed to ſee it 
they bad full powers from Spain. The French not 
finding him ſufficiently empowered to treat, ſent 
over Meſnager, deputy of the council of commerce 
in France (with whom Mr. Prior returned). Me!- 
nager remained here till the latter end of Septt m- 
ber, when, having finiſhed his negociations, he 
took leave of the Britiſh court, and returned home, 
having firſt obtained liberty for marſhal Tallard, x ho 
had remained a priſoner here ever ſince the battle 
of H chſtet, to go to France for four months, 
upon his parole. On the ninth of October the ot- 
fers made by France were communicated to count 
Gallas, and to the other miniſters of the allies. 
The propoſals obtained the name of Preliminaries, 
though they were ſigned ovly by the French agents, 
and contained only the offers made on the part of 
France : what thoſe were, the reader will find in 

the note “. 
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* Theſe articles imported, that Lewis acknowleged the 
title of the queen of Great Britain, and the ſucceſſion of that 
crown, according to the preſent ſettlement: that he would 
freely, and bona fide, conſent to the teking all juſt and 
reaſon:ble meaſures for hindering the crowns of France and 
Spain hom ever being united on the head of the iame priace; 


4 


perſuaded that ſuch exceſs of power would be dangerous to the 
peace ard tranquility of Europe: that all the parties, engaged 
in the preſent war, ſhould, each of them, obtain a reaſorable 
ſatis faction in the treaty of peace which ſhould be concluded ; 


and that trade ſhould be eſtabliſhed and maintained for the 


future, to the advantage of Gre-t-?ritein and Holland. and of 
the other hation-, who bad been accuſtomed to exe ciſe com- 
merce: 
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Theſe offers being communicated to the foreign 
miniſters reſiding in London, by Mr. ſecretary St. 
ohn, who at the ſame time notified to them, that 
her majeſty had pitched upon the city of Utrecht 
for the place of congreſs, and that the conterences 
would begin on the firſt of January, O. 5. count 
Gallas, now the Imperial ambaſſador, was pleaſed 
to treat tbem in a manner ſo diſreſpectful to our 
government, chat the queen ſent him a meſſage for- 
bidding him her court, and at the ſame time to 
acquaint him, that the ſooner he left England, the 
more agreeable it would be to her. The States- 
General alſo thought proper to ſend over M. Buys, 
one of their deputies, in whoſe eloquence they had 
great confidence, to periuade her majeſty not to 
give ear to any propoſals made by the court of 
France: but they were diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations: the queen was determined to procure 
peace, and put a ſtop to the vaſt effuſion of blood, 
which had for many years deluged half Europe, 
nor would longer ſuffer ſuch numbers of her faith- 
ful ſubjects to throw away their lives, not in de- 
fence of their own country, but to gratify the 
covetouſneſs and ambition of our allies. Accord- 
ingly the earl of Strafford, the Engliſh ambaſſador 
at the Hague, was ordered to demand the immediate 
concurrence of the States, declaring, in the queen's 
name, that ſhe ſhould look upon any delay as a 
refuſal to comply with her propoſitions. Their 
High Mightineſſes, conſidering that they were alto 
gether unable to proſecute the war without the 
aſſiſtance of England, and that by ſeparating their 
intereſts from thoſe of Great Britain, they ſhould 
not be able to obtain a barrier to their mind, 
thought it moſt adviſcable, after long deliberation, 
to fall in with the queen's meaſures. Baron Both- 
mar, envoy extraordinary from his electoral high- 
neſs of Hanover, alſo preſented a memorial, diſſuad- 
ing her majeſty from treating with the court of 
France, until the demands of the allies were fully 
complied with, by way of preliminaries. In order 
to quiet the apprehenſions which that count had 
been inſpired with by the Whig party, who re- 
preſented all theſe meaſures as ſo many ſteps to 
bring in the pretender, the earl of Rivers, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at Hanover, was ordered to 
aſſure the elector, that his ſucceſſion to the crown 
ſhould be effectually ſecured in the treaty. Charles, 
the new emperor, wrote to the queen on the ſame 
ſubject, and with the like arguments of diſſuaſion; 
but her majeſty, for certain reaſons, did not 
honour his letter with an anſwer. She had already 
done a great deal, perhaps even more than, in 
Juſtice to her ſubjects, ſhe ought to have done, in 
favour of the houſe of Auſtria 3 but there was no 
reaſon for aggrandizing that family any more than 
the houſe of Bourbon, at the expence of her own 
kingdom, and that of the peace of all Europe. 
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But that all parties might be made as eaſy as 
poſſible, her majeſty wrote a letter to the allics, 
explaining to them the ſteps ſhe had taken, and 
inviting them to the congreſs; ſhe even condeſcend · 
ed to have a conference with the dukes of Marl- 
borough, Grafton, and St. Albans, the earls of 
Dorſet and Scarborough, the lords Somers, Cow- 
per, and others, on the ſame ſubject; but they 
remained fixed and ſteady in. their oppoſition to a 
pacification. Her majeſty, however, proceeded 
ſtedfaſtly in her meaſures, notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition ſhe met with, both at home and abroad: 
and the parliament being aſſembled on the ſeventh 
of December, ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
in which ſhe expreſſed herſelf to the following pur- 
port: That, notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe 
who delighted in war, the time and place for a 
general congreſs were finally appointed : that her 
allies, eſpecially the States- general, whoſe intereſts 
ſhe conſidered as inſeparable trom her own, had, 
by their ready concurrence, expreſſed an entire 
confidence in her conduct : that her chief concern 
was, that the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the nation ſhould be preſerved invio- 
late, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion as it was limited 
by parliament, in the houſe of Hanover: that the 
ſhould make it her endeavour, in the enſuing ne- 


gociation, to obtain all the advantages of trade 


and commerce, which a tender and affectionate 
lovereign could procure for a dutiful and loyal peo- 
ple: that, with regard to the princes and ſtates 
who were engaged in the war, ſhe would leave no 
means unattempted to obtain for each of them all 
reaſonable ſatisfaction: that, as the beſt way to 
forward the treaty, would be to make early pro- 
viſion for opening the campaign, ſhe hoped they 
would grant the neceſſary ſupplics for the enſuing 
year; and ſhe begged they would proceed in this 
affair with ſuch diſpatch, as might convince the 
enemy, that if ſhe could not obtain a good peace, 
ſhe was ready to proſecute the war with vigour.” 
The earl of Nottingham, from being one of the 
chief ſupports of the Tory party, had of late aſſo- 
ciated with the Whigs in oppoſing the meaſures 
purſued by the court towards a pacification, and there- 
fore, when her majeſty's ſpeech came to be canvaſſ- 
ed in the houſe of lords, he objected to that part of it 
which related to this matter, aſſerting that the pre- 
liminary offers of the French court were vague, 
looſe, and indeterminate; and on a motion bei 
made for returning lier majeſty the thanks of the 
houſe for her ſpeech, he propoſed that a clauſe 
ſhould be inſerted in the addrels, importing, that 
it was the humble opinion and advice of that houſe, 
that no peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great 
Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt Indies 
were allotted to any branch of the houſe of Bour- 
bon.” This occaſioned a violent debate, in he 


merce : that he would faithfully obſerve the conditions of peace 
when it ſhould be concluded; and as the only object which 
he propoſed to himſelf was, to ſecure the frontiers of his king- 
dom, without diſturbing the neighbouring ftates, he readily 
agreed by the enſuing treaty, that the Dutch ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of the fortified places which ſhould be mentioned in 
the Netherlands, to ſerve for the future as a barrier for ſecur- 
ing the quiet of the republic of Holland againſt any attempts 
from the part of France: that he likewiſe conſented, that a 
ſufficient and convenient barrier ſhould be formed for the em- 
pire, and the houſe of Auſtria : that, though he had expended 
very large ſums, as well in purchaſing, as fortifying Dun- 


kirk; and though an additional expence would be neceſſary 
139 | 


| 


for razing the works, he would yet engage to cauſe them to 
be demoliſhed, immediately after the concluſion of the peace, 
on condition, that, for the fortifications of that place, a pro- 
per equivalent ſhould be given him; and as it could not be ex- 
pected that England ſhould furniſh that equivalent, the manner 
of raiſing it ſhould be left to the plenipotentiaries appointed to 
conduct the negociations for peace: and that, when the 
general conferences for peace ſhould be opened, the pretenſions 
of all the princes and ſtates, engaged in the war, ſhould be 
carefully confidered, and nothing ſhould be omitted to re- 
gulate and ſettle them to the entire ſatisfaRion of all the par- 
ties. Burnet. Tindal, 
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courſe of which the earl of Amgleſey repreſented 
the neceflity of eaſing the nation of the burthens in- 
curred by an expenſive war : he affirmed, that a 
good peace might have been procured immediately 
after the battle of Ramillies, if it had not been 
preveated by ſome perſons, who prolonged the war 
for their own private intereſt. The duke of Marl- 
borough, conceiving himſelf ſtruck at by this af- 
ſertion, roſe up, and, in a very long ſpeech, en- 
deavoured to vindicate himſelf from ſuch a charge, 
and, with a moſt ſolemn oath, declared that he 
was always very far from entertaining any deſign of 
prolonging the war for his own private advantage, 
as his enemies had moſt falſly inſinuated. At laſt, 
the queſtion being put upon that clauſe, it was car- 
ried for inſertion by a ſmall majority. To this 
addreſs her majeſty returned for anſwer, that ſhe 
was very ſorry any one could think ſhe would not 
do her utmoſt to recover Spain and the Weſt 
Indies from the houſe of Bourbon. The com- 
mons, in their addreſs, inſerted no ſuch article, 
and therefore her majeſty anſwered them in a more 
gracious ſtyle*. 

Duke Hamilton, one of the ſixteen peers for 
Scotland, having been created duke of Brandon in 
Eogland, his right of fitting in the houſe of peers 
as a peer of Grcat Britain, was queſtioned, and 
counſel being heard on both ſides of this poiat, it 
was reſolved, upon the queſtion, * That Scots 
peers created peers of Great Britain fince the 
Union, have no right to fit in the houle of peers, 
as peers of Great Britain.” The bill againſt oc- 
caſional conformity was revived this ſeſſion by the 
earl of Nottingham, but in more moderate terms 
than the former, ſo that it paſſed both houſes. On 
the twenty-ſecond of December, her majeſty being 
indiſpoſed with an agueiſh diſorder, granted a com- 
miſſion to the lord keeper and ſome other peers, to 
give the royal aſſent to this bill, and another for 
the land tax. Then the commons adjourned: to 
the fourteenth ef January, and the lords to the 
ſecond of the ſame month, bur not till they had, 
at the motion of the earl of Nottingham, preſented 
an addreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe would inſtruct 
her plenipotentiaries in the enſuing negociation, to 
act in perfect concert with the miniſters of the 
allies; an addreſs which was very diſagreeable to 
her majeſty, as it implied a ſuſpicion of her mini- 
ſters, as if they had clandeſtine views in their tranſ- 
actions with the enemy. 

All this time the duke of Marlborough, equally 
inſatiable of glory and riches, tried every poſſible 
expedient, both by himſelf and his adherents, to 
render the propoſed peace abortive; but his in- 
fluence was now 1n its wane, and his enemies, the 
more effectually to ruin him with the queen, cauſed 
a charge of peculation to be brought againſt him 
in parliament, by the commiſſioners for examining 
the public accounts, who reported, that they had 
diſcovered, that the duke had received an annual 
preſent of five or fix thouſand pounds,, from fir 
Solomon Medina, a Jew, concerned in contracting 
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for bread for the army; and that he had pocketed 
a deduction of two and an half per cent. from the 
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foreign troops maintained by England. His 
grace alleged in his juſtification, *« That the pre- 
lent from the Jew was a cuſtomary perquiſite, which 
had always been enjoyed by the general of the 
Dutch army; that the deduction of two and an 
halt per cent. was granted to him by an expreſs 
warrant from the queen; that all the articles in the 
charge, joined together, did not exceed thirty 
thouland pounds, a ſum much inferior to that 
which had been allowed by king William for 
contingencies ; that the money was expended in 
providing intelligence, which was ſo exact, that 
the allied army under his command had never 
been ſurpriſed,” Upon the whole, however, the 
great caution and ſecrecy with which this money 
was conſtantly received, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
it was not thought a juſtifiable perquiſite; for Mr. 
Edward Cardonnel, the duke's ſecretary, and 
auditor of the bread-account, declared upon oath, 
that he never knew or heard of ſuch perquiſite, 
till the rumour of this affair being brought before 
the commiſſioners. However this might be, her 
majeſty was pleaſed, on the thirtieth of De- 
cember, to declare in council, that ſhe thought fit 
to diſmiſs the duke of Marlborough from all 
his employments, that the matter might be im- 
partially examined. This declaration was next 
day imparted to him, in a letter under the queen's 
own hand, in which ſhe took occaſion to com- 
plain of the treatment ſhe had received from him 
and his friends. The royal protection thus with- 
drawn from this great man, it ſoon appeared how 
little reliance is to be placed on the opinion of the 
people. He, whom they had in a manner deified 
and adored, whole praiſes had filled every mouth, 
was now pointed at, as an object of the moſt in- 
decent ſatire and moſt bitter inveRives : he, who 
had ſo lately poſſeſſed the confidence of almoſt 
every court in Europe, and had ſeen his friendſhip 
ſought after by their reſpective ſovereigns, now 
found himſelf obliged, to elude the perſecution 
of his enemies, to ſeek refuge in foreign coun- 


try. 

"The miniſtry finding how ſtrongly the houſe of 
lords oppoſed the meaſures for a peace, perſuaded 
the queen to make uſe of an expedient, which 
nothing but neceſſity could juſtify, and which no 
Engliſh prince had ever before attempted. This 
was, to create no leſs than twelve new peers; a 
number which they imagined would ſecure them 
the majority in the upper houſe. Accordingly, 
on the laſt day of December, lord Compton and 
lord Bruce, ſons to the earls of Northampton and 
Ayleſbury, were called up by writ; and the other 
ten were created by patent +. 

The new emperor, Charles VI. thinking that of 
all the allies he was likely to be the greateſt ſuf- 
ferer by a peace with France, thought proper to 
diſpatch prince Eugene to the Britiſh court, as the 
moſt likely perſon to promote his intereſt with the 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords. Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons. Burnet. Tindal. 
' + Theſe were: lord Duplin, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
created baron Hay, of Pedwardin, in the county of Hereford ; 
lord viſcount Windſor of Ireland, made baron Mountjoy in the 
iſle of Wight: Henry Paget, ſon to lord Paget, created baron 
Burton in the county of Stafford; ſir Thomas Manſel, baron 
Manſel, of Margam, in the county of Glamorgan : fir Tho- 
mas Willoughby, baron Middleton, of Middleton iu the 
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| Maſham, (huſband to Mrs. Maſham, the 


county of Warwick; fir Thomas Trevor, baron Trevor of 
Brombam in the county of Bedford: George Granville, baron 
Landſdowne, of Biddeford in the county of Devon : Samuel 
ueen's favourite) 
baron Maſham of Oates in the county of Eſſex; Thomas 
Foley, lord Foley of Kidderminſter in the county of Worceſter: 
_ — baron Bathurſt of Battelſden in the dounty of 
or . 


queen 
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in this conjuncture, and hoping that his 
er with — aſſiſtance of the Whigs, who 
— very liberal of their invectives againſt the new 
miniſtry, might raiſe ſuch a flame of diſcontent in 
the nation, as would turn out to the advantage of 
che advocates for war. His highneſs arrived at 
Harwich on the firſt of January, 1712, O. S. and 
on the ſeventh was introduced, by Mr, ſecretary 
St. John, to a private audicnce of her majeſty : af - 
ter a ſhort compliment, which her majeſty very 
raciouſly returned, his highneſs delivered to her a 
ſetter from the emperor, which he deſired her ma- 
jeſty to peruſe, ſaying, it contained all his errand. 
After reading, the letter, the queen was pleaſed to 
tell the prince, © ſhe was ſorry that the ſtate of her 
health did not permit her to ſpeak with his high- 
neſs as often ſhe would be glad to do; but that 
ſhe had ordered thoſe two gentlemen (meaning the 
ſecretary and treaſurer, then preſent) to receive his 
propoſals, and confer with his highneſs as frequent. 
ly as he ſhould think pro 10 
The chief buſineſs with which the prince 
was charged, was to diſſuade the queen from 
agreeing to the ſettlement of the crown of Spain on 
the houſe of Bourbon; and his memorial conſiſted 
of propoſals and methods to carry on the war in 
that country with ſucceſs. Mr. ſecretary St. John 
accordingly acquainted the houſe of commons, 
when they met, that he had received her majelty's 
commands to communicate to that houſe a propo- 
ſition made to her majeſty by prince Eugene, in the 
name of the emperor, for the ſupport of the warin 
Spain; viz. © that his Imperial majeſty Judges 
that forty thouſand men will be ſufficient for this 
ſervice, and that the whole expence of the war in 
Spain may amount to four millions of crowns ; to- 
wards which his Imperial majeſty offers to make 
up the troops which he has in that country 
thirty thouſand men, and to take one million of 
crowns upon himſelf.” It was obſerved that no 
miniſter ſtood up to ſay any thing to this meſſage, 
which gave the prince a bad prelage of the ſucceſs 
of his negociation ; and therefore, ſoon after tak- 
ing leave of her majeſty, he haſted back to the 
continent, to end the war alone, with the freſh in- 


centive of a proſpect of victory without a com- 
panion to ſhare he glory. 

In the mean while the duke of Marlbarough's 
poſts were all filled up, and the duke of Ormond 
was pitched upon as the fitteſt perſon to be cap- 
tain-general : a commiſſion was accordingly made 
out, appointing him commander in chief of her 
majeſty's forces within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and of thoſe employed abroad in compaction 
with the troops of the allies 1. But to reſume our 
parliamentary affairs. - 

The lords reaſſembled, agreeable to their ad- 
journment, on the ſecond of January, when the 
queen was pleaſed to return the following anſwer 
to their late addreſs : * That ſhe thought her ſpeech 
to both houſes would have given ſatisfaction to 
every one; and that ſhe had given inſtructions to 
her plenipotentiaries according to the deſire of their 
addreſs.” This done, the lord-keeper delivered to 
the houſe a meſſage from the queen, importing, 
„ That her majeſty having matters of great im- 
portance to communicate to both houſes of parlia- 
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ment, ſhe deſired the houſe of lords to adjourn im- 
mediately to the fourteenth, being the ſame day to 
which the commons had adjourned themſclyes.” 
A warm debate aroſe upon this meſſage, many 
lords being againſt an adjournment ; but it was 
carried in the affirmative by eighty-one againſt 
ſixty- eight. 9 

The fame day many of the Scots peers in town 
preſented to the queen an humble repreſentation 
concerning the late judgment of the lords in rela- 
tion to the validity of the duke of Hamilton's pa- 
tent, as duke of Brandon, which her majeſty com- 
municated to their lordſhips; who, when they 
came to debate this affair, reſolved, that it was 
cognizable only by their houſe, and at laſt dropped 
it. 

Her majeſty, by reaſon of her indiſpoſition, being 
unable to go to the houſe in perſoa on the four- 
teenth, ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, 
that the plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht, 
and were employed in concerting meaſures for pro- 
curing ſatisfaction to all her allles; that the terms 
of peace ſhould be communicated to the parliament 
before they were finally concluded ; that in the 
mean time ſhe was reſolved to make preparations 
for an early campaign; and ſhe therefore hoped the 
commons would grant the neceſlary ſupplies for 
that purpoſe ||. 

The duke of Devonſhire having, in conſequence 
of a motion he had formerly made, prepared a bill 
for giving precedence to the elector of Hanover, as 
duke of Cambrigge, before the reſt of the Engliſh 
nobility, the treaſurer, Harley, not to be behind- 
hand, introduced a bill for giving precedence to 
the whole electoral family, as children and nephews 
of the crown; and when it was paſſed into an act, 
he ſent it over to Hanover, by his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Harley“. | 

The commons now entered on the obſervations 
of the commiſſioners for the public accounts, 
which had been laid before them, on the twenty- 
firſt of December; and finding that Mr. Robert 
Walpole, who had for ſome time enjoyed the poſt 
of ſecretary at war, had received the ſum of five 
hundred guineas, and taken a note for five hundred 
more, on account of two contracts for forage for 
her majeſty's troops quartered in North Britain, 
they voted him guilty of a high breach of truſt and 
notorious corruption, and, on the twentieth of Ja- 
nuary, expelled him their houſe, and committed 
him to the Tower +. | 

This done, they proceeded, on the twenty-fourth 
of January, to take the duke of Marlborough's af- 
fairs into conſideration, when, after a long debate, 
it was reſolved, by two hundred and ſeventy voices 
againſt one hundred and ſixty-five, „That the 
—— ſeveral ſums of money annually by the duke 
of Marlborough, from the contractors for furniſh- 
ing the bread and bread-waggons for the army in 
the Low Countries, was unwarrantable and illegal. 
After which it was alſo reſolved, by a great majo- 
rity, “ That the two and an half per cent. deduct- 
ed from the foreign troops in her majeſty's pay, 
was public money, and ought to be accounted for; 
and that the ſaid reſolution ſhould be laid before 
her majeſty by the whole houſe; which was done 
accordingly on the twenty- ſixtb. Whereupon her 
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majeſty gave orders to her attorney- general to pro- 
ſecute the duke for the money he had ſo deducted. 
It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that he had the 
queen's own warrant for doing it; but ſtill ſuch 
practices were mean and mercenary, and greatly 
tarniſhed thoſe glories which the duke had juſtly 
acquired by his military abilities and other ſhining 
qualities. | 
Anaffairof a more public nature next engroſſed the 
attention of the commons, namely, the barrier- 
treaty with the Dutch, which had been concluded 
with the States by the lord Townſhend, after the 
conferences at Gertruydenberg. By this treaty 
England guarantied a barrier in the Netherlands to 
the Dutch; and the States bound themſelves to 
maintain, with their whole force, the queen's title 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The places to be 
guarantied to the States as a barrier, were chiefly 
Liſte, Tournay, Menin, and Douay, and they 
were to be kept ſtill by them. The commons, af- 
ter examining this treaty, voted, <* That there 
were ſeveral articles therein deſtructive to the trade 
and intereſt of Great Britain: thatthe lord viſcount 


Townſhend had no orders or authority to con- | pa 


clude ſeveral articles in that treaty; and that he, 
and all thoſe who had adviſcd its being ratified, 
were enemies to the queen and kingdom *.” On 
this occaſion the Whigs, or low-church party, were, 


or at leaſt pretended to be, ftrangely alarmed, as | 


if there was a real deſign on foot to overturn the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and no induſtry was wanting 
to propagate that notion among the people. But 
the event ſhewed, that this was not the thing in- 
tended by ſuch a procedure, and that the negocia- 
tors of that treaty were thoſe chiefly aimed ar. 

On the fourth of February, the commons, hav- 
ing deliberated on the ſtate of the war, came to the 
following reſolutions in regard- to our allies the 
Dutch: That the forces ſupplied by the States 
for the ſervice of Spain, from 1705 to 1708, were 
no more than twelve thouſand two hundred men; 
and that they had ſince ſent thither no forces at all: 
that the States, during the courſe of the war, had 
furniſhed lefs than their —_—_ in Flanders, 
twenty thouſand -eight hundred and thirty-ſeven 
men: that the queen had paid in ſubſidies, more 
than her proportion, three millions one hundred 
and fifty-five crowns.” Theſe reſolutions, with 
the votes concerning the barrier-treaty, were all 
digeſted into a Jong and ſpirited repreſentation, 
which they preſented to the queen, and in which 
they aſſerted, that, during the war, England had 
been over-charged nineteen millions; a circumſtance 
which, they faid, implied either fraud or miſ- 


. 


management in the late miniſtry +. 
The States-general, alarmed at theſe refolutions, 
and fearful of lofing their beloved barrier, thought 
proper to write a reſpectful letter to the queen; at 
the ſame time they ſent over a memorial, in which 
they endeavoured to vindicate their own conduct in 
the courſe of the war, againſt the repreſentation of 
the commons. This memorial was inſerted in one 
of the Engliſh news-papers, evidently with a view 
to make an impreſſion upon the minds of the peo- 
ple to the diſadvantage of the preſent adminiſtra- 
on; whereupon the commons voted the ſaid me- 


* 
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morial a falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, re- 


flecting on the reſolutions of the houſe ; and cauſed 
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the printer and publiſher to be taken into cuſtody, 


| as guilty of a breach of privilege . 


The commons in fact ſeemed determined to alter 
every thing that had been done by the late mini- 
ſtry: they repealed the naturalization act; they 
paſſed a bill for tolerating the epiſcopal clergy in 
Scotland; and paſſed ſeveral other bills which 
yy diſguſted that nation, 1 an act 
or diſcontinuing the courts of juſticiary during 
Chriſtmas (called, An Act for diſcharging the Vule 


Vacance), as the obſerving of holidays was contrary 


to the principles of the preſbyterians ; and an act 
for reſtoring patronages, which their parliament 
had aboliſned by law, as a grievance. Theſe mea- 
ſures occaſioned much altercation; but the Scots 
were at length obliged to ſubmit ||, They had en- 
joyed their days of triumph over the church of 
England, which they had not exerciſed in the moſt 
tender manner; it ſeemed therefore but juſt that 
they ſnould experience ſome little mortification in 
their turn. The houſe of lords were ſo diſguſted 
with the ſudden and unprecedented introduction of 
the twelve new peers among them, that a ſtrong 
rty was formed to revive, and if poſſible to carry 
into an act, the place-bill; but the miniſtry be- 
ſtirred themſelves fo effectually, that all the Whig 
faction could effect, was to have the bill paſſed to 
take place after the demiſe of the queen, inſtead of 
after the determination of the preſent parliament, 
which was what they puſhed for, ſo that it was no 
more thought on g. Soon after the commons proceed- 
ed to the conſideration of the ſupplies, which they 
readily granted, amounting in the whole to about 
ſix millions, part of which was to be raiſed by two 
lotteries. About the ſame time the treaſurer form- 
ed a bill for reſuming all the grants made ſince the 
Revolution; but this ſcheme was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by all the Whig party, and the bill was re- 
jected, though but by a ſmall majority . But it 
will be neceſſary, before we bring this ſeſſion to a 
concluſion, to look back a little, and obſerve how 
the negociations for peace proceeded at Utrechr. 
The Britiſh plenipotentiaries were Dr. Robinſon, 
biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal; and the earl of 
Strafford; the chief of the Dutch deputies were Buys 


and Vanderduſſen ; and the French king granted 


his powers to the marſhal d' Uxelles, the abbot de 
Polignac, and monſ. Meſnager, who had been in 
England; the' miniſters of the emperor and of Sa- 
voy likewiſe aſſiſted at the congreſs, to which the 
empire and the other allies afterwards ſent their 
plenipotentiaries, though not without reluctance. 
The conferences began on Friday, the twenty-ninth 
of January, N. S. 1712. On the eleventh of Fe- 
bruary the plenipotentiaries of France delivered 
their propoſals in writing: and upon the twenty- 
fifth of 'March the miniſters of the allies delivered 
to thoſe of France their reſpective demands, and 
inſiſted on the latter giving in a ſpecific anſwer in 
writing to their ſpecific demands. This the French 
;miniſters declined, though at the ſame time they 
declared themſelves ready to enter into a negociation 
with all the allies, in the uſual manner obſerved at 
other treaties. But it appearing very plain, that the 
Imperial and Duteh miniſters had no inclination to 
treat at all, and refuſing abſolutely to enter into 
any meaſures with the Britiſn miniſters, the latter 


found themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of 
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ing on the treaty without them. The Dutch, 
— their — to peace, ordered a faſt to 
be proclaimed in April for the ſucceſs of the war, 
which was obſerved with unuſual ſtrictneſs: their 
general, the earl of Albemarle, alſo opened the 
campaign with burning the magazines of Arras. 

The ſpecific explanation of the offers of France 
for a general peace being tranſmitted to England, 
were found to be (ſo far as related to Great Britain) 
as follow : 

« The French king will acknowlege, at the 

ning of the peace, the queen of Great Britain in 
= — — wh, of that crown 
according to the preſent ſettlement, and in the 
manner her Britannic majeſty ſhall pleaſe. 

« His majeſty will cauſe all the fortifications of 
Dunkirk to be demoliſhed immediately after the 
peace, provided an equivalent be given him to his 
ſatisfaction. 

« The Iſland of St. Chriſtopher, Hudſon's Bay 
and ſtreight of that name, ſhall be yielded up en- 
tire to Great Britain; and Acadia, with Port 
Royal and the Fort, ſhall be reſtored entire to his 

ity, 

* to the iſland of Newfoundland, the king 
offers to yield up that alſo to Great Britain, reſerv- 
ing only to himſelf the fort of Placentia, and the 
right of catching and drying fiſn, as before the 
ar. 

. It ſnall be agreed to make a treaty of com- 
merce, before or after the peace, as England ſhall 
chuſe; the conditions of which ſhall be made 
as equal between the two nations as they can pol- 
ſibly.“ 

When theſe offers came to be debated upon in 
parliament, they gave riſe to long and very warm 
debates, eſpecially in the houſe of peers, ſeveral 
lords treating them as trifling, arrogant, and in- 
jurious to her majeſty and her allies. Some endea- 
vours were uſed to adjourn the debates, but in 
vain; and it was reſolved, without dividing, to pre- 
ſent an addreſs to the queen, repreſenting the juſt 
indignation that houſe entertained at the inſolence 
of France, in having propoſed to acknowlege her 
majeſty's title to thele realms no ſooner than when 
the peace ſhould be ſigned; as alſo at the terms of 
peace offered to her and her allies by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France; declaring at the ſame time, 
that they would aſſiſt her majeſty to the utmoſt of 
their power in proſecuting the war, until they ſhould 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace“. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the ſpecific demands 
delivered in by the miniſters of the allies, ran as 
high as the French explanation another way. The 
emperor aſked the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; Eng- 
land demanded the reſtitution of Newfoundland, 
and the demolition of Dunkirk ; the States requir- 
ed their whole barrier; and every ally inſiſted upon 
ſatisfaction to all the other allies as well as to him- 
ſelf. England and the States-general declared, 
that they demanded Spain and the Welt Indies for 
the emperor ; in fine, the high pattern ſet by the 
French was fully imitated by the all.es. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to com- 
mand the queen's torces in Flanders, went over 


in the beginning of April to Holland, and had 
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to their generals to live in a good correſpondence 
with his grace. On the twenty-firſt of May his 
grace, in concert with prince Eugene, aſſembled 
the army between Douay and Marchiennes, which, 
upon a review, was found to conſiſt of two hundred 
and ninety-five ſquadrons, and one hundred and 
forty-three battalions, amounting in the whole to 
one hundred and twenty-two thouſand two hundred 
and fifty men; with which forces the generals 
marched towards the enemy, and paſſing the Scheld, 
encamped at Solemnes and Keufville. But prince 
Eugene propoſing to attack the French army under 
marſhal Villars, or to invelt the town of Queſnoy ; the 
duke of Urmond, who had by this time received 
freſh orders from Mr. ſecretary St. John, gave the 
prince and the deputies of the States-general to un- 
derſtand, that her Britannic majeſty having a 
proſpect that the negociations for peace would prove 
ſucceſsful, had given him orders not to act offen- 
lively againſt the enemy. 

The prince, and the deputies of the States were 
thunderſtruck at this intimation, and immediately 
tranſmitted advice thereof to the Hague, Where- 
upon the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht had 
orders to complain to the biſhop of Briſtol, in the 
name of their maſters, againſt theſe orders, which 
the duke ſaid he had received, as they were given 
without their concurrence : to which that prelate 
made anſwer, that he was inſtructed to intimate 
to the States-general, that as their High Mightinefles 
had not thought proper to concur with her majeſty 
in the meaſures ſhe had taken for procuring a ſalu- 
tary peace, they ought not to be ſurpriſed if ſhe now 
thought herſelf at liberty to procure that conve- 
nience for herſelf. The plenipotentiaries of the 
States then remonſtrating, that ſuch a ſtep would 
be contrary to all the alliances between the queen 
and the States-general ; the biſhop ſaid, his inſtruc- 
tions farther imported, That, conſidering the 
conduct of the States towards her majeſty, ſhe 
thought herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and 
engagements with their High Mightinefles ” 

The States-general hereupon lent over a letter 
to the queen, and ordered their envoy at London 
to deliver it into her own hand. It contained an 
excuſe for the backwardneſs they had ſhewn to act 
in concert with her majeſty : That all the dif- 
ference between her majeſty and them was a 
diſparity of ſentiments; and if for ſuch a cauſe, 
confederates united by the ſtrongeſt ties, might 
quit their engagements, no engagements could be 
relied on for the time to come.” It ſeems the 
States-general, at the time of ſending over this 
letter, had given orders to their envoy (with what 
view may be eaſily gueſſed) to publiſh copies of 
it in the public papers, which he did; and they 
were printed and diſperſed in England at the very 
inſtant, if not before, the letter came to the queen's 
hands. 

The queen was ſo highly incenſed at this proce- 
dure of the Dutch, which ſhe conſidered as a re- 
monſtrance rather than, a repreſentation, and an 
appeal to the people rather than an addreſs to the 


| ſovereign, that ſhe wrote them a very ſharp anſwer 


thereupon : nor was this all; the commons took it 
under conſideration, and voted an addreſs to her ma- 


ſeveral conferences with the deputies of the States, | jeſty, wherein they aſſured her * of the juſt ſenſe the 
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and publiſhing a letter from the States. general to her 
majeſty; and humbly deſired her that ſhe would to far 
reſent ſuch indignittes, as to give no anſwer for the 
future to any letters or memorials that ſhould be ſo 
printed and publiſhed.” Nevertheleſs, her maje- 
ſy, hoping ſhe might at length bring the confede- 
rates to join with her in procuring a general peace, 
did condeſcend to permit the duke of Ormond to 
concur with the confederates in a ſiege, who there- 
upon inveſted Queſnoy on the eighth of June +. 

Great efforts, however, were made in the houſe 
of lords, to procure the cenſure of that illuſtrious 
aſſembly upoa the orders given to the duke of Or- 
mond, not to act offenſively. The friends of the 
Marlborough family, and the Whig party in gene- 
ral, clubbed their united ſtrength on this occaſion. 
Lord Halifax made a motion for this purpole : 
many and harſh were the reflections thrown out by 
both parties againſt each other, which ar length 
went fo far, that the duke of Marlborough, on 
coming out of the houle, ſent a challenge to earl 
Powletr, for certain expreſſions of his highly re- 
flecting upon his grace; but the government in. 
terpoſed, and prevented any ill conſequences; and 
the Whig faction had the mortification to find their 
attempts baffled on this occaſion, and the motion 
was rejected 4. 

A motion of the ſame nature being made in the 
houſe of commons, it was not only rejected by a 
great majority (viz. two hundred and three againſt 
thirty-ſeven), but they came to this reſolution, 
namely, * that this houſe hath an entire confidence 
in her majeſty's moſt gracious promiſe, to com- 
municate to her parliament the terms of the peace, 
before the ſame ſhall be concluded ; and that they 
will ſupport her majeſty in obtaining an honour- 
able and ſafe peace, again all ſuch perſons, either 
at home or abroad, who have endeavoured, or ſhall 
endeavour, to obſtruct the ſame.” To this addreſs 
the queen returned the following moſt gracious 
anſwer : That ſhe thanked her faithful commons 
very heartily for this reſolution, as being dutiful to 
her, honeſt to their country, and very ſeaſonable, 
at a time when ſo many artifices were uſed to ob- 
ſtruct a good peace, or force one diſadvantageous 
to Great Britain.” 

The articles of the treaty being now in ſome 
meaſure adjuſted, the queen thought fit to propoſe 
a ceſſation of arms to the allies. On the fifth day 
of June her majeſty came to the houſe of peers, 

and communicated the plan of peace ||, according 
to the promiſe ſhe had made ; upon which an ad- 
dreſs of thanks and approbation was immediately 
voted, and preſented to the queen by the com- 
mons in a body. But the lords were not ſo acqui- 
eſcent, the Whig party predominating in that 
houſe. The Tories had embarraſſed them in their 
adminiſtration during the laſt year of the war, and 
the Whigs in return were reſolved to make the 
Tories as unealy as poſſible : both parties were, in 
their turns, gainers by this manner of acting; 
but both parties were gainers at the expence of the 
nation, and therefore they had no reaſon, they had 
no right, to reproach each other. When the houſe 
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of lords took the ſpeech into conſideration, the 
duke of Marlborough aſſerted, that the meaſures 
purſued for a year paſt were directly contrary to 
her majeſty's engagements with the allies ; that 
they ſullied the glories and triumphs of her reign, 
and would render the Engliſh name odious to all 
nations, To this the earl of Strafford, who was 
lately returned from Utrecht, anſwered, that the 
allies would not have ſhewn ſuch backwardnels to 
a peace, had not they been perſuaded and encou- 
raged to carry on the war by a member of that il- 
luſtrious aſſembly, who had fed them with hopes 
of being ſupported by a ſtrong party in England ; 
but if England had it not in her power, without in- 
fringing the laws of juſtice and honour, to with- 
draw herielf from a confederacy which ſhe could 
no longer ſupport, and treat for peace on her own 
bottom, then was ſhe not an aſſociate, but a ſlave 
to the alliance, In fine, after a great diſplay of 
rhetoric, for and againſt the plan of a peace, the 
majority agreed to an addreſs, in which they 
thanked the queen for her extraordinary condeſ- 
cenſion in communicating the conditions to her par- 
liament, and expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in her 
conduct. 

On the twenty firſt of June, the queen thought 
fit to put an end to the ſeſſion by prorogation, af- 
ter having made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, in 
which ſhe expreſſed her ſatis faction at the addreſſes 
and ſupplies ſhe had received; obſerved, that ſhould 
the treaty be broke off, many miſchiefs would en- 
ſue; their burdens would be continued, if not en- 
creaſed; Britain would loſe the preſent opportunity 
of improving her own commerce, and eſtabliſhing 
a real balance of power in Europe ; and, though 
ſome of the allies might be gainers by a continu- 
ance of the war, the reſt would ſuffer in the com- 
mon calamity *.“ 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond, purſuant 
to the directions he had received from court, de- 
clared to prince Eugene, that if he purpoſed to 
carry on the ſiege of Queſnoy, he could no longer 
continue to co- operate therein, as he ſnould, with- 
in three days, publiſh a ſuſpenſion of arms between 
his army and that of the French; and ſhould tend 
off a detachment to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, 
which place the king of France had offered to 
put into the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for 
the performance of his promiſes; and that he him- 
ſelf muſt march off with the reſt of his army in 
three days: and propoſed that the ſuſpenſion of 
arms ſhould be generally publiſhe by the whole 
confederate army. Prince Eugene, and the depu- 
ties of the States, deſiring ſome time to write about 
this to their reſpective ſovereigns, the duke of 
Ormond ſuſpended the march of his troops ſome 
days beyond which he had limited, to give time to 
the reſt of the allies to come into the ceſſation of 
arms J. 

The biſhop of Briſtol executed his inſtructions 
at Utrecht with no leſs punctuality than the duke 
of Ormond had done in the army. A meeting of 
the miniſters being held, he communicated to the 
other plenipotenciaries the conceſſions which 
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+ Queſaoy is a ſmall but ſtrong town of the Low Countries, 
in the earldom of Hainault and territory of Valenciennes, ſub- 
ject to the French. It ſtands ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Valen- 
ciennes, eighteen ſouth-weſt of Mons, and eighteen almoſt 
north-eaſt of Cambray. Burnet. Tindal. 
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France would make to the allies; and propoſed a 
ceſſation of arms for two months, that they might 
confer in a friendly manner, and adjult the demands 
of all the contederates. To this propoſal they 
made no other antwer, but that they had no 1n- 
ſtructions on this ſubject. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, N. S. the duke 
of Ormond ſent his adjutant with a written order 
to the generals of the foreign troops in the Britiſh 
pay, to hold their torces in readineſs to march; 
bur, to his grace's unipcakable ſurprize, they all re- 
fuſed to obey his orders, except four ſquadrons and 
a battalion of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and 
a regiment of dragoons of the troops of Liege. 
This refuſal, on the part of the others, was owing 
to prince Eugene's having before tampered with 
them : and, indeed, it was not in the leaſt to be 
wondered at, that thete mercenaries ſhould prefer 
their trade of war to any peace whatever. But to 
proceed: on the third of July, Queſnoy ſurrendered 
to the allies, the armies not being yet ſeparated, 
and the garriſon being made priſoners of war, were 
ſent home. The earl of Strafford, having returned 
to Holland after the prorogation of the parliament, 
propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the States-general, 
by whom it was rejected : then he repaired to the 
army of the duke of Ormond, where he arrived a 
few days after the ſurrender of Queſnoy. The 
duke of Ormond, on the ſixteenth of July, marched 
aff with his forces towards Ghent and Bruges; 
while prince Eugene marched from his camp at 
Haſpre, and was followed by all the auxiliarics in 
the Britiſhpay, except thole already mentioned. The 
elector of Hanover himſelf, who was to ſucceed 
queen Anne on the throne of England, notwith- 
ſtanding her remonſtrances, continued his troops 
in the pay of the allies, which plaioly ſhewed that 
he did not think the pretenſions of his family to 
the Britiſh crown depended upon the queen's will . 

Prince Eugene, though deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh, was ſtill ſuperior by twenty thouſand 
men to marſhal Villars, as likewiſe by his poſition, 
and by his numerous and well-furniſhed magazines; 
ſo that Villars could not prevent him from laying 
ſiege to Landrecy, from whence he detached ſeveral 
conſiderable bodies, who entered Champagne, ra- 
vaged the country, and advanced as far as the gates 
of Rheims. The alarm produced by this irruption 
reached as far as Paris; all France was ſeized with 
conſternation. The death of the king's only ſon, 
which fell out this year; the duke of Burgundy, 
the ducheſs his wife, and their eldeſt fon, all 
carried to their graves the ſame day, and the 
only remaining child at the point of death 
all theſe domeſtic misfortunes, added to thoſe 
from without, and the ſufferings of the people, 
made the cloſe of Lewis XIV. 's reign conſidered as 
a time pointed out for calamities. Preciſely at this 
period the duke of Vendome died in Spain: the 
general diſpiritedneſs which ſeized the French na- 
tion upon this occaſion is hardly to be expreſſed ; 
they placed no great dependence on the con- 
ferences at Utrecht, which might be all overthrown 
by the ſucceſſes of prince Eugene. Lewis there- 
fore ſent notice to queen Anne, that notwithſtand- 
ing the allies refuſed to concur with Great Britain 
in a general ceſſation of arms; yet, to ſhew his ſin- 
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cere intentions for peace, and the confidence he 
repoled in her majeſty, he was ready to deliver up 
Dunkirk into her hands, not doubting of her endea- 
vours to bring the allies into the plan of peace con- 
certed between the crowns of France and Great 
Britain, Hereupon Sir John Leake, and brigadier 
Hall, with a body of troops, failed from the Downs 
on the ſeventh of July, and the ſame day came to 
an anchor before Dunkirk ; and the next day, the 
troops being landed, the French marched out of 
the citadel, and all the other forts, of which the 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion, and placed guards at all the 
gates; atter which the count d'Aumont, the French 
governor, delivered to brigadier Hul the keys of 
the town. Notice of this being ſent to the duke 
of Ormond, who with the Engliſh forces now 
lay in camp at Aveine le Sec, in the road to 
\zhent, his grace proclaimed by ſound of trumpet 
a ceſſation of arms for two months between the 
French army and ours; and the ſame day marſhal 
Villars did the like in his camp. 

Some little time before the ſeparation of the con- 
federate troops, the deputies of the States- general 
did not ſcruple to ſay publicly, that they hoped 
the duke of Or mond did not intend to march thro? 
any of their towns (would any one imagine that 
they meant the towns that had been conquered for 
them by the Engliſh arms? but ſo it was); and 
now, being farther exaiperated by the ceſſation of 
arms lately publiſhed, they ſent orders. to the re- 
ſpective governors not to allow the earl of Strafford 
to enter Bouchaine, nor the Britiſh troops to paſs 
through Doway, though in the latter of theſe towns 
we had lefr a great quantity of ſtores, together 
with our principal hoſpital. The duke of Ormond 
hereupon, 1n order to reduce their High Mighti- 
neſſes to reaſon, bent his march immediately for 
the city of Ghent, where part of his artillery and 
ſtores were laid up. Prince Eugene, and the de- 
puties, ſenſible that his grace would ſoon have it 
in his power to revenge the affront that had been 
put upon the Englith, diſpatched count Naſſau 
Woodenburgh to excuſe the inſolent behaviour of 
the commandants of Bouchain and Doway, pre- 
tending that what had been done was without their 
authority or privity. The duke, however, continued 
his march, and, with the earl of Strafford, arrived 
at Ghent the twenty-third of July; which place, 
together with Bruges, he took poſſeſſion of for the 
queen of England, and then detached fix battalions 
to reinforce the garriſon of Dunkirk, with a train of 
artillery and ammunition. 

It was not long before the confederates felt the 
fatal effects of ſeparating themſelves from the Bri- 
tiſh troops, and refuſing to come into the queen's 
meaſures. Prince Eugene had formed the ſiege of 
Landrecy, without having conſulted the duke of 
Ormond ; however, he continued to puſh the ſiege 
with vigour : but he committed ſome eſſential 
faults, which ended in his diſgrace ; for his lines 
were too much extended, and his magazines at 
Marchiennes were at too great a diſtance; fo that 
the ear] of Albemarle, who was poſted at Denain 
on the Scheld, to ſecure the communication with 
Marchiennes and the prince's camp, was not with- 
in reach of the latter's aſſiſting him ſoon enough 
in cale he was attacked. Marſhal Villars faw this 
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error, and like a ſkilful general made a proper ad- 
vantage of it; he put a deceit upon prince Eu- 
gene. A body of dragoons was ordered to advance in 
light of Landrecy, as if going to attempt the relief 
of that place : in the mean time the marſhal himſelf 
marched towards Denain, with his army drawn up 
in five columns, forced the earl of Albemarle's en- 
trenchments, defended by thirteen battalions, and 
thirty ſquadrons, who were all killed or made 
priſoners. The general himſelf ſurrendered priſoner 
of war, with five princes of the houle of Naſſau, 
the prince of Holſtein Gottorp, the prince of An- 
halt, and all the officers of the detachment; and 
the French found in the camp twelve braſs cannon, 
great quantities of horſes, and a very conſiderabl⸗ 
booty. Prince Eugene, on the firſt news of this 
attack, marched in haſte to the aſſiſtance of the 
earl, but did not come up till the action was over; 
and in endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of a bridge 
that led to Denain, he loſt a number of his men, 
and was obliged to return to his camp, after having 
been witnels of a defeat which was big with 
fatal conlequences to the intereſt of his maſter. 
This actioa happened on the twenty-fourth of 
July, 1712. : i 

Landrecy, wich ſtill continued inveſted, had 
not ammunition for holding out a week longer, 
while the army of the beliegers were provided for 
twice that length of time; notwithitanding which, 
prince Eugene thought proper to abandon the ſiege 
with precipitation, while marthal Villars carried all 
the poſts belonging to the confederates upon the 
Scarpe, as far as Marchiennes, one after another, 
with the utmoſt rapidity. He then puſhed for Mar- 
chiennes itſclf, which was defended by four thou- 
ſand men: the French carried on the ſiege with 
the greateſt vigour, and in three days time the gar- 
riſon were made priſoners of war. All the ammu- 
nition and proviſion that the confederates had laid 
up for the whole campaign, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The ſuperiority was now whelly on 
the ſide of Villars ; the confederates in deſpair re- 
treated every where before thoſe very troops whom 
they had ſo lately held in contempt; and ſoon at- 
terwards ſaw Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, re- 
taken by the French. Lewis XIV. now beheld 
his frontiers in ſafety. Prince Eugene drew off his 
army, after having loſt near fifty battalions, forty 
of whom were made priſoners between the fight 
of Denain and the end of the campaign. All the 
compenſation they obtained for this great loſs, was 
the conqueſt of Fort Knocque, which was ſurpriſed 
by de Rue, a famous partiſan in the allicd army. 
About the end of October, both ſides pur their 
troops into winter quarters *, 

While theſe military tranſactions were going on, 
the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht continued to preſs 
the Datch and other allies to join in the ſuſpenſion 
of arms; but they declared their reſolution to con- 
tinue the war with the utmoſt vigour. It was then 
propoſed to admit the plenipotentiaries of king 
Philip to the congrels ; but this the other miniſters 
would not hearken to. Upon which the queen, 
and her miniſtry, finding that the allies were de- 
termiaed to purſue their own meaſures, thought 
ſhe had equal right to do the ſame ; and in the be- 
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ginning of Auguſl, ſecretary St. John (now created 
viſcount Bolingbroke) was diſpatched to the court 
of Verſailles, to put a finiſhing hand to the treaty 
between France and Great Britain. He was re- 
ceived at the French court with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect; and having adjuſted, with 
the marquis de Torcy, the principal intereſts of 
the duke of Savoy, and the elector of Bavaria, he 
fixed the time and manner of the renunciations that 
were to be made, and conſented to a renewal of the 
ſuſpenſion of arms between the crowns of France 
and England, for four months longer, viz. from 
the twenty - ſecond of Augult to the twenty- ſecond 
of December. His lordſhip then returned to 
England, leaving behind him Mr. Prior, in the 
character of reſident at the French court +. 

The Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht had inſiſted that 
Philip V. now ſettled on the throne of Spain, 
ſhould renounce his right to the crown of France, 
which he had hitherto conſtantly maintained, and 
that the duke of Berry, his brother, preſumptive 
heir to that crown, aſter the only remaining 
great-grandſon of Lewis XIV, then at the point of 
death, ſhould likewiſe renounce all pretenſions to 
the crown of Spain, in calc he ſhould come to be 
king of France, T hey likewiſe exacted the ſame 
of the duke of Orleans. Theſe conditions being 
all accepted by the leveral parties concerned, lord 
Lexington was ſent from England to Madrid, in 
the month of September, to be preſent at the te- 
nunciation of king Philip, which was drawn up in 
form, and ſigned by thag monarch on the fifth of 
November, N. S. the cortes or ſtates of Spain be- 
ing aſſembled on that occaſion, to add greater force 
to it. Fhilip in that aſſembly formally renounced 
all pretenſions which he or his deſcendants might 
have to the crown of France, and deſired the con- 
currence of the ſtates therein 4. 

In Catalonia there was little action this year. 
On the eighth of September brigadier Pierce, who 
commanded the Britiſh troops there, notified to 
count Staremberg, that a ceſſation of arms having 
been agreed upon between England and France, 
he ſhould ſeparate from the army with his troops. 
Accordingly he marched to Sitias, on the coaſt be- 
tween Barcelona and Terragona; and ſoon after 
the Germans as well as the Spaniards went into 
winter-quarters. 

The Portugueſe had hitherto continued obſti- 
nately to reſuſe their concurrence with the pacific 
mealures going forward; but at length, conſulting 
the ir own intereſt, they thought fit to come into the 
ceſſation of arms; and a treaty to that effect was 
ſigned between their miniſters and thoſe of France 
at Utrecht, on the leventh of November, which put 
an end to the war on that ſide. Much about the 
lame time the duke of Argyll was ſent from Eng- 
land to rake poſſcſſion of Port Mahon, and the 
iſland of Minorca, for her Britannic majefty, which 
he accordingly did. The campaign in Flanders 
being over, the duke of Ormond returned to Eng- 
land, and on the fourth of November was graciouſly 
received by her majeſty. 

On the fifteenth of November, a duel was fought 
between his grace the duke of Hamilton and the 


lord Mohun, principals, and colonel Hamilton and 
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colonel Macartney, their ſeconds. The two prin- 
cipals died upon the ſpot; Macartney diſappeared, 
and found means to eſcape in diſguiſe to the con- 
tinent; colonel Hamilton ſurrendered himſelf to a 
committee of the council, and made a depoſition, 
in which he charged Macartney with having ſtabbed 
the duke of Hamilton, after he had fallen by the 
ſword of his antagoniſt, and lay wounded on the 
ground. Hereupon a reward of five hundred 
pounds was offered by the government for appre- 
hending Macartney, to which the ducheſs of Ha- 
milton added a promiſe of three hundred pounds. 
The falſeneſs of this report, however, appeared 
ſufficiently in the ſequel: Macartney ſubmitted to 
a fair trial, and, upon the cleareſt evidence, was 
acquitted of the crime laid to his charge; and 
colonel Hamilton incurred ſuch diſgrace by his 
behaviour, that he was obliged to ſell his company 
in the guards. As this had been a party-duel, 
ſeveral ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt 
the duke of Marlborough, who was ſaid to have 
taken all opportunities of fomenting the animoſi- 
ties between the two factions; upon which account, 
as alſo ſeeing that his enemies became every day 
more powerful, his grace thought fit to retire to 
the continent, whither he was followed by his 
ducheſs; and they took up their reſidence at Aix 
la Chapelle, and returned no more to England 
till the day the queen died. His friend Godolphin, 
the late treaſurer, had died in September, with 
the character of an upright and honeſt ſtateſman. 
This year was allo diſtinguiſhed by the death of 
Richard Cromwell, once lord protector, and fon 
of the great Oliver, in an advanced age. 

The Britiſh miniſtry conſidering themſelves as 
anſwerable to their country, and to all Europe, for 
their actions at this critical conjuncture, neglected 
nothing that concerned the intereſt of England and 
its allies, and the ſafety of the-public weal. In 
the month of November, a new plan of peace was 
tranſmitted to the earl of Strafford in Holland, who 
preſented it to the States-general, for their appro- 
bation. In this new plan the queen promiſed to 
procure to the States-general the city of Tournay, 
and ſome other places, which they could not ex- 
pe& to poſſeſs, ſhould ſhe conclude a ſeparate 
treaty. Their High Mightineſſes having conſider- 
ed the new plan propoſed, and ſenſible of the cir- 
cumſtances they had reduced themſelves to, by 
haughtily contemning all former propoſitions made 
them by her majeſty, determined art length to re- 
concile themſelves to her; and on the twenty- 
ninth of December, N. S. wrote a very ſubmiſſive 
letter to her majeſty, wherein they told her, 
They thought themſelves obliged to return her 
majeſty thanks for the overtures ſhe cauſed the 
earl of Strafford to lay before them, and for the 
aſſurances, no leſs obliging than ſtrong, ſhe had 
added to them both of her majeſty's deſire to procure 
a good peace for all Europe, and to provide for 
the ſafety, and even augmentation of their ſtate : 
and declared, they were reſolved to join with her 
majeſty in the meaſures ſhe had taken, and to 
conclude and ſign the peace at the ſame time joint- 
ly with her; alſo to enter into a new treaty with 
her majeſty, about the ſucceſſion and barrier, and 
to conclude and fign it before the peace.” 

For the better underſtanding the latter part of 
this letter, it will be neceſſary to inform the reader, 


that when the earl of Strafford preſented the new 
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plan of peace, he at the ſame time told the States- 
general, that he had alſo brought with him a plan 
of a new treaty of ſucceſſion and barrier, and muſt 
inſiſt that this treaty might be ſigned before 
the peace; for in the prelent treaty of barrier, 
made in 1709, many things were inſerted diſad- 
vantageous to Great Britain, and which could not 
be reconciled either to the letter or ſpirit of the 
grand alliance. 

The ceſſation of arms being near expiring, it 
was again continued for four months longer, viz. 
from the twenty-ſecond of December to the twenty- 
ſecond of April, N. 8. 

On the fifth of December, the marquis de Mon- 
teleone, whom king Philip appointed to be one of his 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, arrived at London, in 
his way thither, when he had an audience of her 
majeſty, to whom he addreſſed the following ſhort 
compliment (which was moſt graciouſly received 
by her majeſty) : 


« Madam, | 

The Catholic king, my maſter, hath ſent me to 
give your majeſty a thouſand thanks for the great 
pains you have been pleaſed to take to procure 
peace to Europe; the whole Spaniſh nation in par- 
ticular, owe their lives to your majeſty; for had 
the war continued, there is not one faithful Spaniard 
who would not have ſpent the laſt drop of blood in 
my maſter's quarrel, 


Her majeſty having named the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, lord chamberlain of her houſhold, to be her 
ambaflador to the court of France, in the room of 
the duke of Hamilton, deceaſed, his grace ſet out 
for that kingdom on the fourteenth of December ; 
and before the end of the month the duke d' Au- 
mont arrived at London, as ambaſſador from the 
French king. 

The queen, extremely well pleaſed with the com- 
pliment the Dutch had made her, and their pro- 
miſe of coming into her meaſures, ſent a letter to 
the States, expreſſing her ſatisfaction on that head: 
and the Dutch having received advice that the 
Turks threatened to revive the troubles in Hunga- 
ry, in which caſe they knew the emperor would 
recall great part of his troops from the Netherlands, 
and leave the burthen of the war upon their ſhoul- 
ders, they reſolved to come into the new treaty of 
barrier and ſucceſſion propoſed by queen Anne, 
which was accordingly ſigned on the nineteenth of 
January, 1713, and ſent over to England to be ra- 
tified. By this treaty, to which the Dutch were in- 
debred for a mighty acceſſion of territory, and a 
very great increaſe of power, © the States engage 
to aſſiſt and defend the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
Great Britain, according to the act of ſettlement, 
againſt all oppoſers ; and her majeſty ſtipulated and 
agreed, that the States ſhould garriſon Furnes, 
Fort Knocque, Ypres, Menin, the town and cita- 
del of Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and 
caſtle of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the forts La 
Perle, Philip, and Damme; and fort Rodenhugſen 
by Ghent ſhould be demoliſhed, and that the re- 
venues of thoſe towns which had been taken from 
France (over and above what was neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the civil government, ſhould belong to 
the States, for the maintenance of their garriſons : 
that a million of florins yearly, or an hundred 
thouſand crowns every three months, ſhould be 


paid alſo to the States, out of the cleareſt and 
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moſt certain revenues of the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries, which the late king Charles was in poſſeſſion 
of at the time of his death, towards the expence 
of the other garriſons. 

« That the Engliſh and Dutch ſhall be upon 
the ſame foot in point of trade in the Nether- 
lands. | 

« That England ſhall aſſiſt the Dutch with ten 
thouſand men, and twenty men of war, in cafe 
they ſhould be attacked: and the States ſhall aſſiſt 
the Engliſh with ſix thouſand men and twenty men 
of war; and if this ſhould not be ſufficient, they 
ſhall aſſiſt each other with their whole forces.” 
The coming in of the Dutch to the meaſures of 
the Britiſh court ſeems to have had a conſiderable 
influence upon the other powers ; even the empe- 
ror's plenipotentiaries ſeemed to talk in more mo- 
derate terms. Count Zinzendorf declared, that his 
maſter was well diſpoſed to promote a general 
peace, and no longer inſiſted on a ceſſion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria ; he alſo 
conſented to evacuate Catalonia, and accept of a 
neutrality for Italy, under the guaranty of her Bri- 
tannic majeſty, Philip's miniſters, together with 
thoſe of Bavaria and Cologne, were admitted to 
the congreſs, and now the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain acted as mediators for the reſt 
of the allies. On the firſt of March the inſtruments 
relating to Catalonia and Italy were executed ; and 
on the fourth of the ſame month the dukes of 
Berry and Orleans renounced their right to the 


crown of Spain in the parlianient of Paris, to which | 


renunciation the duke of Shrewſbury and Mr. Prior, 
her Britannic majeſty's miniſters, and the duke 
d'Oſſuna, miniſter from the court of Spain, were 
witneſſes. Theſe preliminaries being thus ſettled, 
the great work of peace advanced more briſkly, 
and by the end of the month was brought to its 
conclufion “*. 

On the firſt of April, O.S. the famous treaty of 
Utrecht was ſigned, as ſome would have it believ- 
ed in a clandeſtine manner: the fact, however, 
ſtood thus. The Britiſh miniſters having the day 
before preſented a memorial to the plenipotentia- 
ries of France, in behalf of the French proteſtants, 
they went to count Zinzendorf, the Imperial mini- 
ſer, to communicate to him the plan of peace they 
had agreed on with France for the emperor and 
empire, which his Imperial majeſty was to have 
time to conſider of till the firſt of June, and 
declared again they were going to ſign the peace 
between Great Britain and France; and they after- 
wards made the like declaration to the miniſters of 
the reſt of the allies, but without notifying the pre- 
ciſe rime, to prevent diſputes and proteſts, which 
might have furniſhed matter for factious and dan- 
gerous diſputes at home ; with the ſame view it 
was reſolved to ſign the treaty privately, at the 
houſe of the biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, which 
was accordingly done, under — of a confe- 
rence, which being a thing frequent during that 
congreſs, rendered the matter the leſs ſuſpected. 
The earl of Strafford and the biſhop of Briſtol 
ſigned firſt, then the miniſters of the duke of Sa- 
voy (declared king of Sicily by that treaty), thoſe 
of the king of Portugal after them, then the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the king of Pruſſia, and thoſe of the 
States-general laſt of all: the whole was over about 
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two in the morning, occaſioned by the length of the 
treaties that were to be read before they were ſign. 
ed; and when the buſineſs was over, the reſpec. 
tive miniſters withdrew to their own places, and 
expreſſes were diſpatched by them to notify this 
tranſaction to their reſpective courts +, 

Peace being thus happily concluded between 
France and all the allies, except the emperor and 
empire, I ſhall here give an abſtract of the moſt 
material articles in the ſeveral treaties, paſſing over 
matters of mere form, and ſuch other particulars as 
have no relation to Great Britain, 

By this treaty the French king acknowleged the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the 
crown of Great Britain, andengaged, for himſelf an 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, not to ſuffer the pretender 
to return into France, nor any way to ſuccour or 
aſſiſt him. 

That the crowns of France and Spain ſhould 
never be united under one head, and renuncia- 
tions made on both ſides in due form; and that 
they ſhould never be united under any pretence 
whatſoever. . 

„That the trade between France and Spain 
ſhall be on the ſame foot as in Charles II's time. 

That the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up, never to be 
repaired, That the queen and kingdom ſhould be 
fully reſtored to the Bay and Straights of Hudſon, 
and ſatisfaction made to that company for damages 
ſuſtained. 

„That the whole Iſland of St. Chriſtopher be 
only hereafter poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and alſo 
Nova Scotia or Acadia, wich the port now called 
Annapolis Royal. 1 

That the Iſland of Newfoundland ſhould be- 
long of right wholly to Great Britain; the French 
to have only huts to dry their fiſh, and liberty to 
fiſh only from Cape Bonaviſta to the northern 
point of that iſland, and ſo down to the weſtern 
fide as far as port Riche; only they were to retain 
Cape Breton and the other iſlands in the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence. 

„The French in Canada not to moleſt the Five 
Nations of the Indians ſubject to Great Britain; 
and we to do the ſame by them. | 

All letters of reprizal, marque, and counter- 
marque, to be annulled. 

* That juſtice ſhould be done to the Hamilton 
family concerning the duchy of Chatelrault; to 
the duke of Kichmond, concerning ſuch requeſts 
as he had to make in France; and to Charles 
Douglas, concerning certain lands to be reclaimed 
by him. | 

As for theallies, Portugal and Savoy were ſatis- 
fied; the latter had the iſland of Sicily given him, 
with the title of king, and on the continent the 
towns of Feneſtrelles and Exilles, with the valley 
of Pragelas ; ſo that they took from the houſe of 
Bourbon to aggrandize him. The title of King 
was allotted to the elector of Bavaria, together 
with the ifland of Sardinia, as an indemnification 
for his loſſes. The Dutch had a conſiderable 


barrier given them, which they had always been 
aiming at: and if the houſe of Bourbon was deſpoiled 
of ſome territories, in fayour of the duke of Savoy, 
the houſe of Auſtria was on the other hand ſtripped 
to ſatisfy the Dutch, who were become, at its ex- 
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ence, the guarantees and maſters of the ſtrongeſt 
cities in Flanders. Due regard was paid to the 
intereſt of the Duch with re ſorct to trade; and 
there was an article ſtipulated allo in favour ot 
Portugal. The fſover-1goty of the ten provinces 
of the Netherlands was reierved for the emperor, 
together with the advantageous lordſhip of the 
barrier- towns: they likewiſe guzrantied to him the 
kingdom of N4ples and Sicily, with all his poſſeſ- 
ſions in Lombardy, and the four ports on the coaſt 
of Tuſcany. But the court of Vienna would not 
ſubſcribe to thoſe conditions, as thereby the em- 
peror had not ſufficient juſtice done him; and the 
Imperial miniſters gave out, that they would ſtill 
carry on the war, and hazard all rather than ſubmit 
to ſuch uſage. The king of Pruſſia had Upper 
Gueldres, in lieu of Orange and the other eſtates 
belonging to his family in Franche Compte. For 
France, who demoliſhed Dunkirk, and gave up ſo 
many places in Flanders that her arms had for- 
merly conquered, and that had been ſecured to her 
by the treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick, ſhe 
got back Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and Sr. Venant. 
Thus did the Engliſh miniſtry, to all appearance, 
do juſtice to every one; but this was denied them 
by the Whigs, who reviled the memory of queen 
Anne for having done the greateſt good that a 
ſovereign could poſſibly do, in giving peace to ſo 
many nations. Every unprejudiced perſon, how- 
ever, attributed their clamours to the true ſource 
from whence they ſprung, madneſs and reſentment 
at being excluded from the management of public 
affairs, and not from any principle of real pa- 
triotiſm or love for their country. We mult not 
forget to take notice of one glorious act of her's in 
this treaty of peace; I mean her having engaged 
Lewis XIV. to conſent to ſet at liberty a great 
number of his proteſtant ſubjects, who were con- 
fined in priſon and in the gallies on account of their 
religion: this was dictating laws, but laws of a 
very reſpectable nature. 

At the ſame time with the treaty of peace the 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries concluded another of na- 
vigation and commerce with France, by which a 
free trade was eſtabliſhed, according to the tariff 
of 1664, except in ſome commodities that were 
ſubjected to new regulations in the year 1699, It 
was agreed, that no other duties ſhould be impoſed 
on the productions of France, imported into Eng- 
land, than thoſe that were laid on the ſame com- 
modities from other countries; and that commiſ- 
ſaries ſhould meet at London to adjuſt all matters 
relating to commerce. As for the tariff with Spain, 
it was not yet finiſned. This treaty might not, per- 
haps, be ſo advantageous to Great Britain, in point 
of commerce, as might have been eſtabliſned; but 
to ſay that the treaty of Utrecht did nothing, and 
that all our expences, and all our victories, in 
this long war, were abſolutely thrown away, is pay- 
ing no regard to truth : but that a better treaty 
might have been made, I ſhall not take upon me 
to diſpute, 

The parliament, after many prorogations, was at 
length permitted to fit on the ninth of April, 1713, 
when the queen, in her ſpeech, acquainted the two 
houſes, that the treaty of peace was ſigned, and 
that in a few days the ratifications would be ex- 
changed: ſhe hoped, ſhe ſaid, that what ſhe had 
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done for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect 
triendſhip that ſubſiſted between her and the houſe 
of Hanover, might convince ſuch who wiſhed well 
to both, and had the quiet and ſafety of their 
country at heart, how vain all attempts were to di- 
vide them, Addrefling herſelf to the commons in 
particular, ſhe ſaid, ſhe left it entirely to them to de- 
termine what force might be neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of trade by ſca, and for guards and garriſons: 
Make yourſelves eaſy (continued this excellent 
princets), and I ſhall be ſatisfied : next to the pro- 
tection of divine Providence, I depend upon the 
loyalty and affection of my people: I want no other 
guaranty.” She then recommended to their care 
thoſe brave men who had ſerved well by ſea and 
land, during the war, and could not be employed 
in time of peace. Then, directing herſelf to both 
houſes, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped they would concert 
proper meaſures for eaſing the foreign trade of the 
kingdom ; for improving and encouraging manu- 
factures and the fiſhery ; for employing the hands 
of idle people; for ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libels that were every day publiſhed ; and 
for putting a ſtop to the impious practice of duel- 
ling: concluding with this pathetic exhortation: 
„Now we are entering upon peace abroad, let 
me conjure ye all to uſe your utmoſt endeavours 
for calming mens minds at home, that the arts of 
peace may be cultivated. Let no groundleſs jea- 
louſies, contrived by a faction, and fomented by 
party-rage, effect that which our enemies could 
not. I pray God to direct all your conſultations 
for his glory, and the welfare of my people.” 

Addreſſes of thanks and congratulation were im- 
mediately preſented by both houſes of parliament, 
and their example was followed by the houſes of 
convocation, and all the principal corporations in 
the kingdom. The ratifications of the treaty be- 
ing exchanged, the peace was proclaimed on the 
fifch day of May, the very day the war had been 
declared, eleven years before. It was about this 
period that the chevalier de St. George cauſed a 
printed remonſtrance to be conveyed, under co- 
vers, to the ſeveral miniſters at the congreſs, pro- 
teſting againſt whatever might be tranſacted there 
to his prejudice. | 

Mean while, in purſuance of the convention for 
evacuating Catalonia, fir John Jennings was com- 
manded to carry the empreſs (conſort of the Jate 
Charles IH. of Spain, now the emperor Charles 
VI.) from Barcelona to Italy ; and accordingly he' 
ſet ſail with her Imperial majeſty from Barcelona, 
and landed her ſafely at Genoa, from whence ſhe 
afterwards proceeded to Milan, whither admiral 
Jennings followed her; and having had ſeveral 
conferences with the miniſters there, about the 
tranſportationof the German troops from Catalonia, 
he afterwards proceeded to the court of Turin, 
to confer with the duke of Savoy concerning his 
taking poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sicily, in 
which ſervice the Britiſh fleet was to be em- 
ployed *. | | 

The commons having preſented an addrefs, en- 
treating her majeſty to communicate to the houſe, 
in due time, the treaties of peace and commerce 
with France, her majeſty on the ninth of May, 
ſent a meſſage to them, which, by ſeveral, was 
cenſured as rather too authoritative, though in it- 
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ſelf true, viz. That as it was the undeniable 
prerogative of the crown to make peace or war, 
ſhe had ratified the treaties of peace and commerce 
with France, which had been ſigned by her orders; 
and had concluded a treaty with Spain, which 
would be ſigned as ſoon as the Spaniſh miniſters 
were arrived: that ſhe determined from the firit, 
on this extraordinary occaſion to commnanicate theſe 
treaties to her parliament, and had therefore now 
ordered them to be laid before the houſe.” This 
meſſage was delivered to the houſe by Mr. Benſon, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, whoatthe ſame time pre- 
ſented to the houſe the copies of the treaties of peace 
and commerce made at Utrecht, with tranſlations 
of the ſame 

The treaties being read, a day was appointed to 
conſider of the treaty of commerce; when it ap- 
peared that the miniſtry had not paid all the at- 
tention to the commercial intereſts of the kingdom 
which might have been expected from men of their 
talents and abilities. By the VIIIth and IXth ar- 
ticles, for inſtance, it was agreed that Great Bri- 
tain and France ſnould mutually enjoy all the pri- 
vileges in trading with each other, that either 

anted to the moſt favoured nation: and that no 
Figher cuſtoms ſhould be exacted on the commo- 
dities of France than what were drawn from the 
fame productions of any other people. After a 
violent diſpute, in which ſome inſiſted upon the 
advantages which would accrue to the nation by a 
free trade with France, andothers asſtifly upon the 
prejudices of it, it was reſolved, however, by a great 
majority, that a bill ſhould be brought in, to ren- 
der this treaty more effectual. The Portugueſe 
miniſter, alarmed at this reſolution, preſented a 
memorial, declaring, that ſhould the duties on 
French wines be reduced to a level with thoſe that 
were laid on the wines of Portugal, his maſter 
would prohibit the importation of the woollen 
manufactures and other commodities of Great 
Britain. The whole trading part of the nation 
exclaimed alſo againſt this treaty, which was uni- 
verſally allowed by all, who underſtood the ſubject, 
to be a wretched piece of politics, inaſmuch as 
the ſaid VIIIth and IXth articles did in general 
terms put Franceon an equal footing with Portugal, 
or any of our beſt allies, in point of commerce : 
but the IXth article ſtruck more directly at the 
very root of our Portugal trade, ſince by intro- 
ducing the tariff of 1664, the wines and brandies 
of France would be poured in upon us in lieu of 
thoſe of Portugal, which latter country took off 

t quantities of our woollen cloth, iron, and 
other manufactures, and ſent us in return a large 
yearly balance of money in our favour, over and 
above all the wines, oil, and fruits, which we took 
from them. 

In fine, the clamour againſt this treaty grew ſo 
loud, that it was no longer to be lighted ; and 
although a great majority of the houſe of commons 
was, in other reſpects, cloſely attached to the mini- 
ſtry, the bill for agreeing to the purport of the ſaid 
two articles was rejected by a majority of nine 
voices, after the moſt eminent merchants had been 
heard at the bar of that houſe, to the great joy of 
the whole trading part of the nation, and indeed of 
all other impartial people. Thus the commerce be- 
tween us and France has ever ſince remained in a 
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kind of a ſtate of prohibition on both ſides, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to the principal points. 

Bad as our miniſtry managed at this time with 
reſpect to commerce, we ought, however, to dy 
them the juſtice to acknowlege their circumſpection 
in regard to our then treaty with king Philip of 
Spain, which was ſigned at Utrecht, on the twenty- 
ſecond of July, O. S. by the biſhop of Briſtol, the 
lord privy ſeal, and the earl of Strafford, her ma- 
jeſty's plenipotentiaries, and the duke d'Offuna and 
the marquis de Montelcone, plenipotentiaries from 
his catholic majeſty. As a proor of this, I ſhall 
here give an abſtract of what is material in that 
treaty. By this agreement, the kingdoms of France 
and Spain were ſeparated forever; Philip acknow- 
leged the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and renounced the 
pretender. By the Xth article, The full and 
entire property of the town and caſtle of Gibralcar, 
with all things thereto belonging, are given up to 
the crown of Great Britain in property, to be held 
and enjoyed abſolutely with all manner of right for 
ever, without any impediment or exception what- 
ſoever.” By the IXth article, * His catholic majeſty 
doth in like manner, for himſelf, his heirs, and 
ſucceſſors, yield to the crown of England the whole 
iſland of Minorca, transferring to the ſaid crown for 
ever all right and moſt abſolute dominion over the 
ſaid iſland, and in particular over the town, caſtle, 
and fortifications of Port Mahon; all that Spain 
reſerved to itſelf being no more than the right of 
pre-emption, in caſe the crown of Great Britain 
ſhall at any time think fit to alienate or diſpoſe of 
the ſaid fortreſs of Gibraltar or iſland of Minorca.” 
The XIIth article grants “to her Britannic 
majeſty, and to the company of her ſubjects ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe [i. e. the South Sea com- 
pany] (as well the ſubjects of Spain as all others 
being excluded), the contracts for introducing of 
negroes into ſeveral parts of the dominions of his 
Catholic majeſty in America (commonly called 
el Pacto del Aſſiento de Negros), at the rate of 
four thouſand eight hundred negroes yearly, for 
the ſpace of thirty years ſucceſſively, beginning 
from the firſt of May, 1713, on the ſame condi- 
tions on which the French company had formerly 
enjoyed it.” 

As it has been peremptorily aſſerted, that queen 
Anne, after having drawn the Catalans into a war, 
in ſupport of the intereſt of Charles III. did, by 
this treaty with king Philip, leave them wholly at 
the mercy of their enraged ſovereign, without ſti- 
pulating any thing in their behalf; therefore, once 
for all, to confute this groundleſs and impudent 
calumny, I ſhall here recite verbatim the XIIIth 
article of this treaty of peace between her Britannic 
majeſty and king Philip, viz. 

„ Whereas the queen of Great Britain has con- 
tinually preſſed, and inſiſted with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, that all the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality of Catalonia, of whatſoever ſtate or condition 
they may be, ſhould not only obtain a full and per- 
petual oblivion of all that was done in the late war, 


honours, but ſhould alſo have their ancient privi- 
leges preſerved ſafe and untouched ; the Catholic 
King, in compliance with the ſaid queen of Great 
Britain, hereby grants and confirms to all the in- 
habitants of Catalonia whatſoever not only the am- 
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neſty deſired, together with the full poſſeſſion of all 
their eſtates and honours, but alſo gives and grants 
to them all the privileges which the inhabitants of 
both Caſtilles, who, of all the Spaniards, are moſt 
dear to the Crnnu king, have and enjoy, or here- 
ay have and enjoy.” . 
The — 2 this ſeſſion of parliament, 
ſhewed themſelves very uneaſy, and particularly on 
account of the duty upon malt, which, after the 
peace, was to extend to that kingdom. Their no- 
bility and gentry had ſeveral conſultations in Lon- 
don upon this affair, during the adjournment of 
arliament on account of the Whitſun holidays, 
when the duke of Argyll, the earl of Mar, Mr. 
Lockhart of Carnwath, and Mr. Cockburn of Or- 
miſtoun, were deputed to lay their grievances be- 
fore the queen. A remonſtrance was accordingly 
drawn up, and preſented to her majeſty, import- 
ing, that their countrymen, with great impatience, 
bore the violation of ſome of the articles of 
Union, and that the Jaying ſuch an inſupportable 
burthen as the malt- tax upon them, was like to 
raiſe their diſcontent to ſuch an height as to prompt 
them to declare the Union diſſolved. Her majeſty 
anſwered this addreſs by ſaying, that this was a 
precipitate reſolution, and ſhe wiſhed they might 
not have reaſon to repent it; but, however, ſhe 
would endeavour to make all things eaſy. | 
The Scots, not content with this anſwer, reſolved 
to lay their grievances before the houſe of lords; and 
accordingly, on the twenty-eighth of May, the earl 
of Finlater {one of the ſixteen peers for Scotland) 
made a motion in the houſe of peers, that ſome 
day might be appointed to conſider of the ſtate of 
the nation; and the firſt of June being fixed upon, 
he then made a repreſentation of the grievances of 
the Scots, which he reduced to theſe four heads, 
viz. I. That they were deprived of a privy-coun- 
cil. II. That the laws of England, in caſes of 
high-treaſon, were extended to Scotland. III. 
That the Scots were made incapable of being 
peers of Great Britain, as was adjudged in 
the caſe of the duke of Hamilton. And IV. 
That the Scots were hardly dealt with in be- 
ing ſubject to the malt- tax, in time of peace, 
when they had reaſon to expect to enjoy the be- 
nefits of peace; and it was the more inſupportable 
now, in that they had never borne 1t during the war.” 
He then concluded with ſaying, that ſince the 
Union between the two nations had not been at- 
tended with thoſe good effects that were expected 
and hoped from it, he therefore moved, that leave 
might be given to bring in a bill for diſſolving the 
ſaid Union, and ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the houſe of Hanover, eſtabliſhing the queen's 
prerogative in both kingdoms, and preſerving an 
entire amity and good correſpondence between the 
two nations.” Hereupon aroſe a very great and 
memorable debate ; the Scots lords, and thoſe who 
had been moſt zealous in promoting the Union, now 
vrging many arguments for the diſſolution of it. 
Upon the whole, the court lords were all againſt 
diſſolving the Union, arguing, that the very mov- 
ing of ſuch a thing was of very ill conſequence, and 
therefore deſired ſuch an effectual ſtop might be 
put to it, that no one ſhould ever offer the like 
again; and fo the matter ended “. 
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There was another affair which gave the queen 
no leſs uneaſineſs than the buſineſs of Scotland: it 
ſeems, great part of the revenue, which uſcd to be 
applied to the civil liſt, having been by a former 
parliament appropriated to other ufes,, her majeſty 
found herſelf under very great difficulties in paying 
her ſervants, and ſome other private demands ; 
and this was more grievous to that princeſs, having 
been always remarkable for her ceconomy, and re- 
gular and punctual payments; whereupon te ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, in conſequence of which 
that houſe reſolved, that the ſum of five hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed on the civil lift 
revenue. About this time advice being received 
that the chevalier St. George had for ſeme time 
taken up his reſidence in Lorrain, the two houſes of 
parliament ſeverally addreſſed her majeſty, that ſhe 
would uſe the moſt preſſing inſtances with the duke 
of Lorrain, and with all the princes and ſtates in 
amity with her maj:ſty, that they would not re- 
ceive or ſuffer the pretender to her crowns to con- 
tinue in any of their dominions; which the promiſ- 
ed them ſhe would do. e 
Some little time before, the commons had ad- 
dreſſed the queen to let them know what equivalent 
ſhould be given for the demolition of Dunkirk ; 
and ſhe gave them to underſtand, that this was al- 
ready in the hands of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty : 
what it was, however, ſhe did not think propet᷑ to 
explain, ſo that the commons were left as much inthe 
dark as ever. They afterwards beſought her majeſty, 
that ſhe would not evacuate the towns in Flanders, 
which were in her poſſeſſion, until thoſe who were 
entitled to the ſovereignty of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, ſhould agree to ſuch articles for regulating 
trade, as might place the ſubjects of Great Britain 
upon an equal footing with thole of other nations : 
to which her majeſty returned a favoutable an- 
ſwer +. | 
On the ſixteenth of July her majeſty carne to 
the houſe of peers, and having given the royal aſ- 
ſent to ſeveral bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
to both houſes, which was not at all agreeable to 
the violent Whigs, becauſe ir did not contain a 
word about the pretender and the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
fon, from whence they inferred that ſhe was biaſſ- 
ed in favour of the chevalier de St. George. The 
lord-chancellor, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the twenty-eighth of Au- 
guſt, but it never fat more; for on the eighth of 
Auguſt a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving the 
—_ parliament, and declaring her majeſty's in- 
tention of calling a new one. Accordingly, on the 
eighteenth of the ſame month, writs were iſſued in 
due form, and the new parliament appointed ro 
meet on the twelfth of November. | 
This ſummer the magiſtracy of Dunkirk ſent a 
deputation with an addreſs to the queen, humbly 
imploring her majeſty tp ſpare the port and harbour 
of that town, and repreſenting that they might be 
uſeful to her own ſubjects. To this addreſs lord 
Bolingbroke, by her majeſty's order, returned this 
anſwer; ** That the queen had read, with atten- 
tion, the addreſſes he had preſented to her in the 
name of the magiſtrates of the town of Dunkirk, 
and ſhe had commanded him to tell them, that ſhe 
beheld with ſorrow the damages which the inha- 
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bitants of that town would ſuſtain by the de- 
moliſhing of its ramparts and harbour ; but that 
ſhe did not think it convenient to make any altera- 
tion in a thing agreed on and determined by a 
treaty.” Hereupon monſ. Fu phe, the principal 
deputy, preſented a fecond addreſs or memorial 
to her majeſty on the ſame ſubject, which he cauſed 
to be printed and publiſhed. The arguments it 
contained were anſwered and refuted by Addiſon, 
Steele, and Mainwaring. Commiſſioners were ſent 
to ſee the fortifications of Dunkirk entirely de- 
moliſhed. They were accordingly razed to the 
ground, and the harbour was filled up. On the 
other hand, the queen, by her inſtances at the 
court of Verſailles, had procured the enlargement 
of one hundred and thirty-ſix proteſtants from the 

allies; but hearing that one hundred and eighty- 

ve more were detained on the ſame account (that 
of religion), ſhe made ſuch application to the 
French miniſtry, that they too were releaſed, and 
thus by her powerful influencereſtored to the greateſt 
of all human bleſſings, liberty, they proclaimed 
her majeſty's piety and goodneſs through the world. 

On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, the queen was 
ſeized with a violent ague- fit, which at firſt proved 
alarming ; but her majeſty ſoon appeared abroad 
again, to the great joy of all her ſubjeQts. 

I ſhall here take notice of ſome promotions that 
were made in the courſe of this year. In February, 
Dr. Offly was made biſhop of St. Davids, in the 
room of Dr. Bliſs, who was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Hereford; in April, the lord-keeper Harcourt was 
made lord-chancellor of Great Britain; on the 
eighth of June, fir Thomas Powys took his place as 
one of the judges of the Queen's Bench ; and fir 
Jobn Banniſter ſat the firſt time as baron of the Ex- 
chequer : and about the ſame time the Rev. Dr. 
Atterbury was made biſhop of Rocheſter and dean 
of Weſtminſter ; Robert Benſon, eſq. chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was created baron Bingley ; Dr. Ro- 
binſon, biſhop of Briſtol, late plenipotentiary at the 
congreſs of Utrecht, was tranſlated to the fee of 
London; and the lord Willoughby of Brooke, was 
made dean of Windſor. Her majeſty was alſo 
pleaſed to beſtow ſome marks of her favour on 


the earl cf Peterborough, by creating him knight 


of the Carter, in the room of the late duke Ha- 
milton, and appointed him to go ambaſſador to the 


new King of Sicily. 


After the peace there were nothing but quarrels 
and contentions among the miniſters : Bolingbroke 
was for undermining the treaſurer, as not enduring 
to be ſecond in the adminiſtration ; and, the better 
to gratify his ambition, was for puſhing matters to 


- extremity againſt the Whigs, and was even ſuſ- 


Red of deligns againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
lingbroke found means to inſinuate himſelf into 
the confidence of lady Maſham, to whom the earl 
of Oxford had given ſome cauſe of diſguſt : by 
the intrigues of this favourite he daily gained 
ground in the good opinion of his ſovereign, while 
the treaſurer loſt in the ſame proportion. Boling- 
broke had formed a ſcheme to put himſelf and 
chancellor Harcourt at the head of the High-church 
arty, and had oppoſed the duke of Shrewſhury's 
being ſent over to France. The Jord-treaſurer, how- 
ever, brought his own ſcheme to bear, which was, 
« That the duke of Ormond ſhould ſtay in Eng- 
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land to attend the army. affairs, which was ne- 
ceſſary at the time of diſbanding; that the duke of 


Shrewſbury ſhould go to Ireland as lord - lieutenant, 


upon his return from France; that the earl of Fin- 
later ſhould be chancellor of Scotland; the earl of 
Mar, third ſecretary of ſtate; the lord Dartmouth, 


privy-feal; Mr. Speaker Bromley, ſecretary of 


ſtate ; and fir William Wyndham, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the room of Robert Benſon, eſq. 
lately created lord Bingley, and named ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the court of Madrid. This new 
ſcheme perfectly defeated that of lord Bolingbroke 
and his friends, which threw them into a great rage; 
and the lord chancellor declared the promotion of 
the earl of Finlater to be againſt law, and would 
not treat that nobleman with decency; and lord 
Mar and ſecretary Bromley received many inſtances 
of ill uſage. Moſt of theſe changes were declared 
from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of Sep- 
tember; and about that time Thomas Foley was 
appointed auditor of the impreſt accounts, in the 
room of Mr. Maynwaring deceaſed; the lord 
Lanſdown, treaſurer of the houſchold, in the room 
of the earl of Cholmondeley, formerly removed; 
fir John Stonehouſe, comptroller of the houſhold, 
in the room of the lord Lanſdown; the lord Dela- 
war, treaſurer of the chamber, in the room of the 
lord Fitzharding, deceaſed ; Francis Gwin, ſecre- 
tary of war, in the room of fir William Wyndham; 
and Thomas Moore, brother to Arthur Moore, 
pay-maſter of the land- forces abroad, in the room 
of Mr. Bridges. About this time likewiſe the duke 
of Northumberland and fir John Stonehouſe were 
ſworn of the privy-council; and the earl of Den- 
bigh made one of the tellers of the Exchequer *. 
The duke of Shrewſbury being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, convoked the parliament of 
that kingdom on the twenty- fifth day of November, 
when it ſoon appeared that the diviſions in Eng- 
land had affected that iſland. Prodigious riots 
were made at the elections, and one in particular 
at Dublin, which could not be appeaſed without 
the ſoldiery: however, by the choice of a ſpeaker 
(Mr. Allan Broderick), chairman of the committee 
of elections, and other methods, the Whigs got the 
majority in the houſe of commons, who 42 the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion by ordering a protecution 
againſt one Edward Lloyd, for publiſhing a book 
entitled. Memoirs of the Chevalicr de St. 
George.” Then they fell upon fir ConſtantinePhipps, 
the chancellor, one of the violent Tory party, 
and voted an addreſs to the queen, to remove him. 
This gentleman's conduct had, indeed, been very 
exceptionable ; and it was no ſecret, that he had 
an attachment to the exiled family. The houſe of 


lords, however, who were chiefly Tories, oppoſed 


the commons by a counter-addreis to the queen, in 
favour of the chancellor, as did likewiſe the 
convocation. During theſe convulſions, the 
duke of Shrewſbury behaved with wonderful tem- 
nad and prudence ; and left nothing undone to 

eep things in ſome order; but finding that the 
commons were reſolved to oppoſe all the meaſures 
of the court, he thought proper to prorogue the 
parliament; and leaving chancellor Phipps, with 
the archbiſhops of Armagh and Tuam, juſtices of 
the kingdom, he returned to England in the be- 


ginning of the year 1714- 


ͤ— 


See the earl of Oxford's letter to the queen, in the report of the ſecret committee, anno 1715. Al 
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All this while the party- writers and managers on 
both fides were extremely buſy in England 1n pre- 
paring the minds of the le to favour their re- 
ſpective intereſts in the new elections for parliament- 
men; but, notwithſtanding the weight and influ- 
ence of the court, and the viſible partiality of ſome 
returning officers, a far greater number of Whigs 


were choſen than was by many expected: the 
meeting of the parliament, however, was delayed 


by repeated E en the tenth day of De- 


cember, a to the queen's ill 
ſtate of health, partly to the conteſts that prevailed 
among her miniſters, which were frequently carried 
to very indecent lengths even in the royal preſence, 
Bolingbroke was powerfully ſupported by the lord- 
chancellor Harcourt, ſir William Wyndham, and 
Mr. ſecretary Bromley : Oxford perceived the de- 
cline of his own influexce; and began to think of 
retirement. 

In the mean time, the queen was, on the twenty- 
fourth of December, taken very ill at Windſor. It 
was given out to be no more than an -fit, for 
which ſhe took the bark, which had its effect; but, 
whatever the diſtemper was in reality, it was fo 
ſudden and violent, that for ſome minutes ſhe was 
to be dead. The Jacobites appeared great- 
elated at this period, while t who were 
friends to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, trembled at the proſpect of 


what might happen. The public funds immediately 
fell, a great run' was made upon the Bank : 
the queen, — made acquainted with theſe cir- 


ces, ſigned a letter to ſir Samuel Stanier, 
lord- mayor of London, declaring that ſhe was re- 
covered of her late indiſpoſition, and that ſhe was 


determined to open the new parliament on the ſix- 
teenth day of February. 

While England was harraſſed by theſe inteſtine 
commotions, the emperor Charles III. now left to 
contend fingly with all the power of France, wrote 
circular letters to all the princes of the empire, to 
acquaint them with the reaſons why his miniſters 
could not concur in the peace, and ſoliciting their 
aid : to which the diet of the empire returned for 
anſwer, that they had reſolved to ſupport his im- 
perial majeſty, in the proſecution of the war, with 
all vigour, not _— they ſaid, 
but by the effects of this reſolution, ſo unanimouſly 
taken by the whole body of the empire, and their 
united 3, to reduce the exorbitant power and 
intolerable ambition of France, and reſtore Germa- 
ny to its former flouriſhing condition. Bur they 
found themſelves miſerably miſtaken; for marſhal 
Villars having (as I have already related) ſecured 
the reſt of French Flanders, marched towards the 
Rhine, and, after making himſelf maſter of Spires, 
Worms, and all the circumjacent country, he took 
Landau, which the emperor might have kept by 
acceding to the peace ; forced the lines which 
prince Eugene had ordered to be drawn from Briſ- 
gau; defeated marſhal Vaubanne who defended 
thoſe lines; and laſtly beſieged Friburg, the ca- 
pital of Upper Auſtria, which ſurrendered on the 
thirtieth of October, 1713. The court of Vienna 
preſſed the circles of the empire to ſend the ſuc- 
cours they had promiſed, but no ſuccours came. 
The emperor now began to be ſenſible, that with- 
out the aſſiſtance of England and Holland he could 


never prevail againſt France, and reſolved upon 
peace when it was too late. Accordingly confer- 
ences were opened, at the inſtances of rhe electors 
of Cologne and Palatine, at the caſtle of Al Ra- 
ſtadt, between marſhal Villars and prince Eugene, 
on the twenty ſixth of November. In the begin- 
ning of February, 1714, they ſeparated, without 
ſeeming to have come to any concluſion; but all 
the articles being ſettled between the courts of Vi- 
enna and Verſailles, they met again at the latter end 
of the month; the treaty was ſigned on the third 
of March; and orders were ſent to the governors 
and commanders on both ſides to deſiſt from all 
hoſtilities. 

There was no notice taken in this treaty of the 
pretenſions which the emperor ſtill maintained to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, nor of the empty title of 
Catholic King which he continued to bear after Phi- 
lip V. was 1n quiet poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 
Lewis XIV. however agreed to yield to the em- 
peror Old Briſac, with all its dependencies, Friburg, 
the forts in the Briſgau and Black Foreſt, together 
with fort Kehl. He engaged to demoliſh the for- 
tifications oppolite ro Hunningen, the fort of Sel- 
lingen, and all between that and fort Louis. The 
town and fortreſs of Landau were yielded to the 
king of France, who acknowleged the elector of 
Hanover. The electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
were reſtored to all their dignities and dominions. 
The emperor was put in immediate poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and the king of Pruffia 
was permitted to retain the high quarter of Guel- 
dres. In concluſion, the contracting parties 
agreed, that a congreſs ſhould be held in the 
month of May at Baden in Switzerland, for ter- 
minating all differences; and prince Eugene and 
mareſchal de Villars were declared their firſt ple- 
nipotentiaries®, | 

Her majeſty, as ſoon as ſhe was able, came from 
Windſor to St. James's, when ſhe was pleaſed. to 
tranſlate fir William Dawes from the ſee of Cheſter 
to the archbiſhopric of York. On the ſixteenth af 
February, 1714, the new parliament (the fourth 
of Great Britain), was opened by commiſſion, and 
fir Thomas Hanmer, 5 had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ia the laſt ſeſſion by his oppoſition to the bill 
for rendering effectual the treaty of navigation and 
commerce with France, was choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons: then the houſe adjourned to 
the ſecond of March. During this adjournment, 
the ratifications of the treaty between Great Britain 
and Spain (of which I have already taken notice) 
— exchanged, the peace was proclaimed in 
London, and the articles were approved by the 
greateſt part of the nation. On the ſecond of 
March, the queen, who ſtill continued in a bad 
ſtate of health, was carried in a chair to the houſe 
of lords, when ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
importing, that ſhe had obtained an honourable 
and advantageous peace for her own people, and 
for the greateſt part of her allies; and ſhe hoped 
her interpoſition might prove effectual to complete 
the ſettlement of Europe : that ſome perſons had 
been ſo malicious as to inſinuate, that the prote- 
ſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was in 
danger under her government; but thoſe, who 
endeavoured to diſtract the minds of men with 
imaginary dangers, could only mean to diſturb the 
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public tranquillity: that, after all ſne had done to 
ſecure the religion and liberties of her people, and 
to tranſmit them ſafe to poſterity, ſhe could not 
mention ſuch proceedings without ſome degree of 
warmth; and ſhe hoped her parliament would 
agree with her that attempts to weaken her authority, 
or render the poſſeſſion of the crown uneaſy to her, 
could never be proper means to ſtrengthen the 
-proteſtant ſucceſſion.” | 
It is not very eaſy to account for the queen's ex- 
preſſing her hope, that her interpoſition might 
prove effectual to complete the ſettlement of Eu- 
rope, ſeeing that the emperor, who was at this very 
time engaged in a treaty with France, would nei- 
ther admit her ambaſſador to the conferences, nor 
even acquaint her with the ſubſtance of the negoci- 
ation. But this, and ſome other inconſiſtencies which 
were contained in this ſpeech, were overlooked by 


the parliament; and both houſes, together with the 


convocation, concurred in very affectionate addreſſes 
to the queen, who returned moſt gracious an- 
ſwers 

It was not long, however, before the lords pre- 


ſented another addreſs to her majeſty, againſt a 


pamphlet, entitled, The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, which was principally levelled againſt the 
duke of Argyll, though, through him, the ſixteen 
Scottiſh peers who ſat in the houſe, were reflected 
upon, and the Union treated with great contempt : 
Barber (afterwards lord-mayor of London), the 
printer, and Morphew, the publiſher, were both 
taken into cuſtody of the black-rod, and a procla- 
mation was iſſued, offering a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds to any perſon for diſcovering the 
author +. ; 
On the other band, a complaint was made in the 
-houſe of commons, by Mr. auditor Foley, againſt 
the author of certain ſcandalous papers called The 
Engliſhman,” and The Criſis,“ as containing 
ſeveral paragraphs tending to ſow ſedition, reflecting 
upon her majeſty, and arraigning her adminiſtra- 
tion and government. Mr. Richard Steele, a mem- 
ber of the houſe, acknowleging himſelf the author 
of thoſe pieces, a day was appointed for his trial. 
On the thirteenth of March Mr. Steele made a 
very long defence, in which he was aſſiſted by his 
friends, Mr. Addiſon, general Stanhope, and Mr. 
Walpole. The attack againſt him was managed 
by. fir William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the 
attorney-general. In a word, he was caſt by a great 
majority of two hundred and forty-five againſt one 
hundred and fifty-two, and it was voted that he 
ſhould be expelled the houſe. TIT 

The lords taking into conſideration the ſtate of 
the nation, addreſſed her majeſty to acquaint 
them with the ſteps that had been taken for re- 
moving the pretender from the dominions of the 
duke of Lorrain ; that ſhe would communicate to 
them an account of the negociations of peace ; an 
account of the inſtances that had been made in fa- 
vour of the Catalans ; and an account of the mo- 
neys granted by parliament ſince the year 1710, for 
carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal. They 


afterwards agreed to other addreſſes, beſeeching | 


her majeſty to lay before them the debts and ſtate 
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of the navy, the particular writs of Noli proſe- 
qui” granted ſince her acceſſion to the throne, with 
ſeveral other matters; and then the houſe adjourn- 
ed itſelf to the laſt day of March. TE 
A report being induſtriouſly propagated about 

this time, of a deſign undertaken by France in 
behalf of the pretender, the ambaſſador of that 
crown at the Hague diſowned it in a public paper, 
by command of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. Never- 
theleſs, the minds of the people had been too deep- 
ly practiſed upon to be convinced by this or any 
other declaration; and what ſeemed to rivet their 
apprehenſions, was the great alteration now made in 
military and civil poſts, which were beſtowed upon 
profeſſed Tories, lome of whom were at the bottom 
attached to the pretender. This meaſure, however, 
is to be imputed rather to Bolingbroke than the 
treaſurer, who adviſed moderate meaſures, and who 
is ſaid to have made advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion with the leaders of the Whig party, who, alarm- 
ed ata change ſo much to their diſadvantage, and 
either apprehending, or affecting to apprehend, 
that a deſign was formed to ſecure the pretender's 
acceſſion to the throne of Great Britain, held ſecret 
conſultations with baron Schutz, the reſident from 
Hanover. They alſo maintained a correſpondence 
with that elector and the duke of Marlborough, 
who, in caſe of neceſſity, would have eaſtly. pro- 
cured the States- general to ſupport any deſigu he 
thought proper toform. Not content with this, they 
actually formed a plan for ſeizing the Tower, upon 
the firſt appearance of danger in regard to the 
queen's life (who now viſibly decayed from day to 
day), and confining in it ſuch perſons as were ob- 
noxious to them. This conduct of the Whigs 
was reſolute, active, and would have been laudable, 
had their zeal been confined within the bounds of 
truth and moderation; but they were moreover 
guilty of unpardonable falſhoods, to excite and en- 
courage the fears and jealouſies of the people. 

The houſe of lords being again met, the diſtreſſ- 
ed ſtate of the Catalans, the pretender, and the 
danger that threatened the proteſtant fucceſſion, 
furniſhed a variety of changes upon the alarm- bell 
of ſedition and party malevolence; but nothing 
ſo much diſgraced this illuſtrious aſſembly as that 
ſpirit of perlecution and rancorous hatred, which 
they exerted with reſpect to the pretender. Not 
contented with hunting him from one country to 
another, they ſeemed earneſtly bent to extirpate 
him from the face of the earth, as if it had been a 
crime in him to be born; they even proceeded ſo far 
as to addreſs the queen to ſet a price upon his head. 
To this addreſs, which was delivered by the chan- 
cellor and the Whig lords only, the queen replied 
in theſe words: My lords, it would be a real 
ſtrengthening to the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my government, 
that an end was put to thoſe groundleſs fears and 
jealouſies, which have been ſo induſtriouſly pro- 
moted: I {do not, at this time, ſee any occaſion 
for ſuch a proclamation: whenever I judge it to be 
neceſſary, I will give orders for having it iflued : 
with regard to the other particulars of this addreſs, 
I will take care to give the proper ditections 4.“ 


958 Proceedings of Houſe of Commons. Tindal. 
+ Proceed. of the Houſe of Lords. 


her name, the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty thouſand pounds due 


| to her by the crown of England, for the dowry of fifty thouſand 


1 About this time an agent of the late king James's queen | pounds per annum, ſince the death of — = ; — the 
** Queen-mother, 
the 


| 
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offered to file a bill in chancery, wherein he demanded 1n | agent having in the bill, given her the titleo 
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The Whig party were not a little diſſatisfied 
with this anſwer; and in order to give her all the 
mortification poſſible, the earl of Wharton pro- 
poled this queſtion in the houſe of lords, Whether 
the proteltant ſucceſſion was in danger under the 
preſent adminiſtration ? A warm debate enſued, but 
at length the ſucceſſion was voted out of danger, 
by a majority of voices. 

About this period an accident happened, which 
was not a little ſurpriſing, and occaſioned many 
ſpeculations at this time. Baron Schutz, the 
Hanoverian envoy, demanded of the lord-chan- 
cellor a writ for the electoral prince to fit in the 
houſe of peers, as duke of Cambridge. The 
chancellor, in ſome ſurprize, ſaid it was a matter 
that demanded ſome conlideration, to make out 
writs for peers who did not reſide in the Kingdom; 
however, he would immediately acquaint the queen 
with it. The envoy replied in a menacing tone, 
that he doubted not but his lordſhip knew the na- 
ture of his office; but as to the difficulty by the 
prince's abſence, he was reſolved to come over, 
and very poſſibly might be landed before the 
writ was made out. The queen was ſo offended with 
the baron's applying to the chancellor, without 
firſt ſignitying his intention to her, that ſhe forbad 
him the court; and, reſolved not to afford her ene- 
mies the malicious pleaſure of turning their backs 
upon her in her life- time, to worſhip the riſing 
ſun, ſhe wrote the following letter to the princeſs 
Sophia, which, from the good ſenſe and ſpirit that 
diſplay themſelves in the compoſition, well deſerves 
a place in this work. 


ce Madam, ſiſter, aunt, 

“ Since the right of ſucceſſion to my kingdoms 
has been declared to belong to you, and your fa- 
mily, there have always been diſaffected perſons, 
who, from particular views of their own intereſt, 
have entered into meaſures to fix a prince of your 
blood in my dominions, even while I am yet liv- 
ing. I never thought, till now, that this project 
would have gone ſo far, as to have made the leaſt 
impreſſion on your mind. But, as I have lately 
perceived, by public rumours, which are indul- 
triouſly ſpread, that your electoral highneſs is 
come into this ſentiment, it is of importance, with 


reſpect to the ſucceſſion of your family, that I 


ſhould tell you, ſuch a proceeding will infallibly 
draw along with it ſome conſequences, that might 
be dangerous to the ſucceſſion itſelf, which is not 
ſecure any other way than as the prince, who 
- actually wears the crown, maintains her authority 
and prerogative. There are here (ſuch is our mis- 
fortune) many perſons, who are ſeditiouſly diſ- 
poſed. So I leave you to judge, what tumults 
they may be able to raiſe, it they ſhould have a 
pretext to begin a commotion. I perſuade myſelf, 
therefore, you will never conſent, that the leaſt 
thing ſhould be done, which may diſturb the re- 
pole of me and my ſubjects. 

Open yourſelf to me with the ſame freedom I 
do to you, and propoſe whatever you think may 
contribute to the ſecurity of the ſucceſſion. I will 
come into it with zeal, provided it do not derogate 
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from my dignity, which I am reſolved to main- 
tain, I am, with great affection, &c.“ 


At the ſame time, ſhe wrote a letter to the duke 
of Cambridge, in theſe terms: 


« Coulin, 
An accident, which has happened in my lord 
Paget's family, having hindered him from ſetting 
forward ſo ſoon as he thought to have done, I can- 
not defer any longer letting you know my 
thoughts with reſpect to the deſign you have of 
coming into my kingdoms. As the opening of 
the matter ought to have been made to me, ſo I ex- 
pected you would not have given ear to it, with- 
out knowing my thoughts about it. However, this 
is what I owe to my own dignity, the friendſhip 
I have for you, and the electoral houſe to which 
you belong, that I ſhould tell you, that nothing 
can be more dangerous to the tranquility of my 
dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion in your line, 
and conſequently more diſagreeable to me, than 
ſuch a proceeding at this juncture. I am, with 
great friendſhip, 
« Your very affectionate couſin, 
„ANNE R.“ 

Another letter was written to the elector him- 
ſelf, the contents of which were never communi- 
cated to the public. 

The lord-treaſurer took this opportunity, by 
his brother, Mr. Thomas Harley, to affure the 
elector of his inviolable attachment to the houſe of 
Hanover. The electoral prince, who, in all pro- 
bability, had been wrong adviſed by ſome of {the 
Whig party, who wanted to make him an inſtru- 
ment to compaſs their own ends, was ſo convinced, 
by the queen's letter, of the impropriety of coming 
to England during her life-time, that, though he 
obtained the writ, he never thought proper to uſe 
it. Towards the latter end of April, the lords 
took into conſideration the treaties of peace and 
commerce, to which many exceptions were taken; 


| but at length the majority carried the queſtion in 


favour of an addreſs, © acknowleging her majeſty's 
goodneſs in delivering them, by a ſafe and advan- 
tageous peace with France, from a burthen of a con- 
ſuming land-war, unequally carried on, and be- 
come at laſt impracticable *.“ 

In the beginning of May, the rev. Mr. Bedford, who 
had been convicted of publiſhing a book, ſhewing 
the monarchy of England to be hereditary, was 
ſentenced in the court of Queen's Bench to pay a 
fine of one thouſand marks, and to remain in priſon 
for three years, and afterwards to be bound in 
a recognizance, with four ſufficient ſureties, in the 
ſum of five thouſand pounds, for his good be- 
haviour during life; and he was ordered to be 
brought to all the courts in Weſtminſter-hall, with 
a paper on his breaſt ſignifying his offence : but the 
latter part of his ſentence her majeſty was pleaſed 
to remit, out of regard to the delinquent's ſacer- 
dotal character. | 

On the demand of the duke of Cambridge's 
writ, by the baron Schutz, a conſultation had been 


held by the miniſtry, wherein it was debated, 
| Whether the queen ſhould invite over the duke? 


the officer refuſed to file it, upon which the agent changed the 
title, and preſented it in the name of © the moſt illuſtrious 


ſuant to 2 private agreement made in France by the lord Boling- 
broke, about fifty thouſand pounds were remitted thither for 


princeſs Maria, relict of James II. king of England.” | her uſe. 


Though no notice was taken of this formal demand, yet, pur- 
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the lord-treaſurer, the lord- chancellor, the lord 
rivy-ſeal, and another privy-counſellor, were for 
it; but the lord Bolingbroke having oppoſcd it, 
and carried the negative, reſolved to puſh his 
iat, and, by his ſubſequent behaviour, gave 
— too much reaſon to ſuſpect him of a deſign to 
defeat the proteſtant ſucceſſion. However that 
might be, from this time he broke all meaſures 
with the treaſurer. On the twelfth of May, ſir 
William Wyndham made a motion for a bill “ to 
prevent the growth of ſchiſm, and for the farther 
ſecurity of the church of England, as by law 
eſtabliſhed.” The deſign of it was to prevent diſ- 
ſenters from teaching in ſchools and academies. 
It was accordingly prepared, and eagerly oppoſed 
in each houſe, as a ſpecies of perſecution, which in 
truth it was : nevertheleſs, it made its way through 
both houſes, and received the royal aſſent; but the 
queen dying before it took place, this law was 
rendered ineffectual. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, baron Bothmar, 
envoy extraordinary from the elector of Hanover, 
arrived in London, and having had a private au- 
dience of her majeſty, he notified the death of the 
princeſs Sophia, This princeſs, walking in the 
gardens of Herenhauſen, on the eighth of June, in 
the evening, was taken with an apoplectic fit, and 
died in the arms of the electoral princeſs (after- 
wards queen Caroline), before any one could come 
to her aſſiſtance. She was the fourth and youngeſt 
daughter of Frederic, king of Bohemia, and 
Elizabeth his conſort, daughter of king James I. 
and was born at the Hague, on the third of Octo- 
ber 1630. Upon her death the court of England 
appeared in deep mourning, and the elector of 
Brunſwick was ordered to be prayed for by name, 
in the Liturgy of the church of England. 

About this time the houſe of commons con- 
curred with the lords in voting the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion out of danger. The Whigs, however, had 
great advantage over the Tories in the upper houſe, 
in reference to the treaty of commerce with Spain ; 
and all that could be faid in defence of the mi- 
niſtry availed very little. Sir William Hodges, 
Mr. Mead, and about thirty more eminent mer- 
chants trading to Spain being called into the houſe 
of lords, unanimouſly averred, that unleſs the expla- 
nation of the third, fifth, and eighth articles were 
reſcinded, they could not carry on their commerce 
without loſing twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
Theſe explanations had been made at Madrid, 
after ſigning the treaty at Utrecht. It was obſerved 
the treaſurer joined with the lords who inſiſted on 
hearing the Spaniſh merchants, which was ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by the lord Bolingbroke. But, 
after a long debate, it was reſolved to addreſs the 
queen to cauſe all the papers relating to the ne- 
gociation of the treaty of commerce with Spain, 
to be hid before the houſe, together with the 
names of the perſons who adviſed her majeſty to 
that treaty.” The miniſtry were ſo confounded at 
this ſudden attack, that they could think of no 
better anſwer to put into the queen's mouth, than 
c that ſhe had been given to underſtand the three 
explanatory articles of the treaty of commerce with 
Spain were not detrimental to the trade of her ſub- 
jets, and therefore ſhe had conſented to their 
being ratified with the ſaid treaty.” | 

This anſwer was excepted to by ſeveral 
members, as unſatisfactory; _ among the 
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| roll, the earl of Wharton and lord Halifax {aid 
openly, *< that if ſo little regard was ſhewn to the 
addreſſes and applications of that auguſt afſembly 
to the ſovereign, they knew not what bulineſs they 
had in that houſe.” The ſame lords then moved 
for a repreſentation to the queen, to lay before her 
the inſuperable difficulties that attended the Spaniſh 
trade upon the foot of the late treaty ; which being 
agreed to, and preſented, the queen returned this 
general anſwer, „that it had been her care to pro- 
cure all poſſible advantages for her ſubjects in trade, 
and that ſhe ſhould continue her endeavours to 
obtain farther benefits, and particularly in the 
trade with Spain, which was ſo uſeful to her peo- 
ple.” The lords were as little pleaſed with this an- 
ſwer as with the laſt, and ſome of them took occa- 
ſion to complain of her majeſty's ſilence in rela- 
tion to the deſire of the houſe, that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to name the perſons who had adviſed her to 
ratify the treaty of commerce with Spain; and it 
was moved that another addreſs might be preſent- 
ed, in which the houſe ſhould inſiſt in ſtronger 
terms on her majeſty's naming the perſons who had 
adviſed her to ratify the three explanatory articles, 
and fome hot ſpeeches were made on both ſides on 
that affair ; but the lottery bill being ready for the 
royal afſent, the queen came the very next day 
(July 9) to the houſe of peers, and put an end to 
the ſeſſion. It was the general opinion, that if the 
parliament had ſat one day longer, the lords would 
have ordered a proſecution againſt Mr. Arthur 
| Moore, a member of the lower houſe, who was an 
agent of lord Bolingbroke's, and had the chief 
management of the treaty, and who by ſeveral 
circumſtances appeared to have been corrupted by 
the Spaniſh court : nay, many expected that their 
lordſhips would have carried their reſentment of his 
and Bolingbroke's conduct in relation to this treaty, 
ſo far as to commit them both to the Tower. 

Her majeſty, in her ſpeech to the two houſes at 
the end of this ſeſſion, and which was the laſt ſhe 
made in parliament, after thanking them for the 
ſupplies they had granted, aſſured them, that her 
chief care was to preſerve the proteſtant religion, 
the liberty of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tran- 
quility of her kingdom : ſhe then concluded in 
theſe words: But I muſt tell you plainly, that 
theſe deſirable ends can never be attained, unleſs 
you bring the ſame diſpoſitions on your parts; 
unleſs all groundleſs jealouſies, which create and 
foment diviſions among you, be laid aſide, and un- 
leſs you ſhow the ſame regard for my juſt prero- 
gative, and for the honour of my government, as 
] have always expreſſed for the rights of my 
people.” The parliament was then prorogued to 
the tenth of Auguſt; a day, however, the queen 
lived not to ſee. 

Her majeſty's conſtitution was now quite 
broken; one fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another; and 
what completed the ruin of her health, was the 
anxiety of her mind, occaſioned partly by the 
diſcontents which had been raiſed and fomented 
by the enemies of her government, and partly by 
the diſſenſions among her miniſters, which were 
now become intolerable; for, forgetting their duty 
to her, and regard for their country, they con- 
ſulted only their ambitious views, ſo that whenever 
they met in council, they ſtudied rather to croſs 
each other's propoſals, than to ſettle or purſue any 


regular plan: and to ſuch a monſtrous ** 
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did theſe jealouſies arrive at laſt, that it is believed | 


a quarrel between the treaſurer and lord Boling- 
broke, in her preſence, proved in ſome meaſure 
the cauſe of her death. In the mean time, the 
latter prevailed, and the earl of Oxford was, 
on the twenty-ſeventh day of July, diveſted of 
all his employments. This occaſioned the dukes 
of Somerſet and Argyll to come into the coun- 
cil, who were followed by ſome other privy-coun- 
ſellors, friends to the Hanover ſucceſſion, which 
gave a turn to that board; and, by their advice, the 
queen, two days after, gave the white ſtaff to the duke 
of Shrewſbury, tho' he was lord-chamberlain and 
Jord-lieutenant of Ireland at the ſame time. This was 
no ſmall mortification to Bolingbroke, who did not 
doubt of ſucceeding his rival as prime miniſter in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, and is faid to have 
formed a deſign of a coalition with the duke of 
Marlborough, who at this very time embarked at 
Oſtend for England. It has been aſſerted that Ox- 
ford had attempted the ſame expedient, but had 
met with a repulſe from the duke, who had ſo- 
lemnly vowed never to be reconciled to that mi- 
niſter. 

The general confuſion that followed at court, 
upon the diſmiſſion of the treaſurer, and the fa- 
tigue of attending a long cabinet - council on the 
event, had ſuch an effect upon the queen's ſpirits, | 
that, on the twenty-ninth of July (being then at 
Windſor) ſhe was ſeized with a lethargic diſor- 
der, and the next day, about ſeven in the morn- 
ing, was ſtruck with an apoplexy ; and from that 
time continued in a dying condition. About three 
in the afternoon ſhe recovered her ſenſes a little, 
and then it was that, at the requeſt of her privy- 
council, ſhe gave the treaſurer's ſtaff to the duke 
of Shrewſbury, bidding him uſe it for the good 
of her people. This was the laſt act of her govern- 
ment, for the council now took upon themſelves 
the direction of public affairs, appointing the earl 
of Berkeley to command the fleet, and ſending 
general Witham to take the command of the troops 
in Scotland. Orders were diſpatched to four 
regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartered in re- 
mote counties, to march up to the neighbourhood 
of London and Weſtminſter; ſeven of the ten 
Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands, were directed 
to embark at Oſtend for England, with all poſſible 
diſpatch : an embargo was laid upon all ſhipping; 
and directions were given for equipping all the ſhips 
of war that could ſooneſt be got ready for ſervice : 
in a word, no one ſtep was omitted, that ſeemed 
likely to over-awe the Jacobite faction, and ſecure 
the peaceable acceſſion of that illuſtrious prince on 
whom the crown of theſe realms was now about to 
devolve. 

In the mean time the queen continued in the 
hands of her phyſicians. and domeſtics, ſome of 
whom flattered themſelves with falſe hopes to the 
laſt ; but the bliſters, which had been applied as 
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the laſt reſort, not riſing, her majeſty, about ſeven 
in the morning of the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, 
breathed her laſt, in the fiftieth year £7 her age, 
and the thirteenth of her reign. 

Queen Anne was, in her perſon, of the middle 
ſtature, and well proportioned ; her complexion 
and ſhape excellent, till her conſtitution was im- 
paired by grief and ſickneſs, She appeared to beſt 
advantage ſpeaking, for ſhe had a clear harmonious 
voice, great good ſenſe, and a very happy elocu- 
tion. Her piety was unaffected, her humility was 
ſincere, her good- nature conſpicuous : ſhe was a 


pattern of conjugal fidelity and affection, a tender 


mother, a warm friend, and a munificent patron, 

Her character, viewed in a political light, is ſuf- 
ficiently apparent from the tranſactions of her reign, 
the greateſt part of which was glorious, and the 
whole might have been ſo, had ſhe not been abuſed 
by thoſe in whom ſhe re poſed her confidence. That 
there were ſeveral ſchemes formed to reſtore the 
pretender to the crown of theſe realms, during the 
latter part of her reign, cannot be doubted; but 
that ſhe herſclf deſigned him to be her ſucceſſor 
(as 1s to this day believed by many weak or pre- 
judiced period does not appear from any part of 
her conduct. Beſides, it will be very difficult to 
make any honeſt thinking perſon believe that, 
after ſo many repeated and ſolemn aſſurances from 
the throne, of her being entirely in the intereſt of 
the houſe of Hanover and its ſucceſſion, there 
could be ſo much hypocriſy lodged in the breaſt of 
a princeſs, who was otherwiſe ſo conſpicuous for 
her virtue and piety, and who had given ſuch 
evident proofs of her zeal for the proteſtant re- 
ligion, in the moſt dangerous and worſt of times. 
It is not the leaſt addition to the glory of her reign, 
that it may be called Bloodleſs, no perſon having 
been executed, at leaſt beheaded for treaſon, dur- 
ing the courſe of it; which cannot be ſaid of any 
one of her predeceſſors ſince the reign of Edward I. 
who died in 1307. To conclude, nothing was 
wanting to have made her adminiſtration the moſt 
illuſtrious of any in the annals of hiſtory, but to 
have had ſubje&s more united among themſelves, 
and more capable of diſcerning the tenderneſs and 
ſincerity of her affection for them. 
—_ majeſty had iſſue, by the prince of Den- 
mark, | 

1. A daughter that was ſtill-born, the twelfth of 
May, 1684. 

2. Lady Mary, a ſecond daughter, born June 2, 
1685, anddied in February, 1690. 

3. Anne Sophia, born May 12, 1686, and died 
the February following. | 

4. William, duke of Gloceſter, born July 24, 
1689, who lived to be eleven years of age. 

5. The lady Mary, born in October 1690, who 
lived no longer than to be baptized. 

6. George, another ſon, who died alſo ſoon af- 
ter he was born, 
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GEORGE 


Am now to enter upon a new period of time, 
1 and a total change in the order of ſucceſſion 

to the throne of theſe realms; a change, how- 
ever, to which we owe innumerable bleſſings, and 
which ſtamps upon this part of our hiſtory a ſtill 
greater value than even the important Revolution, 
with which we uſhered in this volume. The birth 
of a ſon to king James II. having been judged an 
impoſture, calculated to aniwer the ends of ty- 
ranny and popery, the pretended prince of Wales 
was ſolemnly abjured by act of parliament, and all 
acceſs to the throne of Great Britain for ever ſhut 
againſt him. Hereupon the houſe of Savoy came 
to be next in claim to the Britiſh dominions, as 
they drew their right from the princeſs Heorietta, 
daughter of king Charles I. but all catholics having 
been declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, 
as the only effectual means to preſerve the prote- 
ſtant religion and the liberties of the ſtate, it de- 
volved of courſe to the houſe of Hanover, as the 
neareſt proteſtant family to the line of ſucceſſion. 
Upon this foundation it was, that, upon the death 
of the duke of Gloceſter, by a ſtatute made in the 
twelfth year of king William III. for limiting the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, it was provided, that af- 
ter the death of the queen, then princeſs Anne, 
without iſſue, it was to paſs to the princeſs Sophia, 
of the moſt illuſtrious houle of Hanover, as the 
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next proteſtant heir, and that princeſs was ac- 
knowleged for lawful heir to the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. | 
Sophia, electreſs-dowager of Hanover, was 
daughter to the queen of Bohemia, who, before ſhe 
married Frederick, elector Palatine and king of 
Bohemia, was ſtyled the Princeſs Elizabeth of 
Great Britain, daughter to James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of England, in whom united all the heredi- 
tary claims to the crown of theſe realms. But the 
princeſs Sophia dying a very little while ,before the 
queen, George Lewis, elector of Hanover, her 
ſon, became heir of this crown on the demiſe of 
queen Anne. The proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover had been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by 
ſeveral acts of parliament, that it happily took 
place immediately on the queen's death, Auguſt 1, 


1714, and king George had an eaſy and peaceable 


acceſſion to the throne. 

This prince poſſeſſed every qualification requi- 
ſite to form a great ſovereign. Endowed by nature 
with an extenſive genius, which had been cultiva- 
ted by a liberal education, he was perfectly capable 
to ſupport the weight of a crown; at the ſame time 
his mature age, being then fifty-four years old 
(for he was born May 28, 1660), his experience, 
and his perſonal qualities, were ſuch as ſeemed to 


leave his new ſubjects nothing to apprehend 2 * 
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his conduct. He had waged war in perſon with 
ſucceſs,” and his valour had gained him the eſtcem 
of the Engliſh, even before he came to be their lo- 
veteign. Filled with thoſe ſentiments that diſtin- 
guiſh great minds, he loved to render juſtice im- 
partially to all nien, and delighted in conterring be- 
nefits on the deſerving: My maxim (ſaid he, ſoon 
after his arrival in England) is never to abandon 
my friends; to do juſtice to all men; and to tear 
no man.” As he had been born and educated in 
the boſom of the proteſtant church, the bulk of 
the Engliſh nation had fixed their hopes on him for 
the — of the conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate. In a word, if ever a king mounted 2 
throne with a proſpect of taſting all the fwcers of 
royalty, without experiencing any of its chagrin, 
it was George I. But, however, he was not wich · 
out his diſturbances. — 
By an act of parliament in , th 
miniſtration of the government was-veſted. in Jords- 
juſtices : thoſe-expreſly appointed by che act were 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the grear officers 
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of ſtate for the time being. Theſe were, 


— 
1 


Lord- chancellor Harcovrt. ++ 

John Sheffield, duke of Bucki 
preſident. 3 5 

Charles Talbot, 
treaſurer. 


William Legge, earlof Dartmouth, lord | privy- 
ſeal. „ et i Sts. 
earl of Strafford, firſt com- 


Thomas Wentworth 
miſſioner of the admiralty.--- -- 

Sir Thomas Parker, lord 
the ſucceſſor was empowered, 


King's Bench. 
Beſides theſe, 


wo * 
on * 
5 


by 


the ſame act, to add what other regents he pleaſcd, 


by three inſtruments; one of them to be depoſited 
with the archbiſhop | 
the lord-chancellor, and the third with the Hano- 
ver reſident, which were to be opened at; the 
queen's death. Accordingly his grace of Canter. 
bury, as ſoon as he heard that her majeſty was ex- 
pired, immediately repaired to court, where. he 
had not been for ſome time, and with his colleagues, 
produced the inſtruments, Wherein his -electoral 
highneſs had, under his oπ.n hand, nominated the | 
following lords to be added to the others in the 


Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. „ Mr d been. 
s ver wich the neus, and ihe gent day baron Both- 


. duke of Shrewſbury; lord 


chief-juſtice of rhe | the palkmalter-co ſend)ro't 
Is pacqdets direcged to-rhefecteraries of ſtate, where- 


of Canterbury, another with 
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for proclaiming * The high and mighty prince, 
George, eleftor of Brunſwick Lunenburg, king of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland;” which was 
accordingly performed the fame day, with the 
uſual ſolemnity, in the cities of London and Welt- 
minſter, and as ſoon as poſſible all over England. 
His majeſty was likewife proclaimed at Edia- 
burgh on the fifth of Auguſt, and the next day at 
Dublin; at the ſame time the lords juſtices of lre- 
land iſſued a proclamation for diſarming papiſts and 
ſeizing their horſes. There was not the leaſt diſ- 
turbance or interruption given in any place to the 
proclaiming the king, only at Oxford, where the 
mayor received from a perſon, in a backelor's gown, 
a letter, requiring him to proclaim the pretender. 
This being communicated to the vice- chancellor, 
a copy of it was immediately tranſmitted to Mt. 
ſecrerary Bromley, member of parliament for the 
univetſity, and the vice · chancellor offered a reward 
of one hundred pounds to any perſon who ſhould 


diſcovet the author. 
n the thirty-fyſt of July, the queen being then 


declared by. her phyſicians paſt all hopes of re- 
covery; Mr, Craggs had been diſpatched to Hano- 


: 
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mar, the Hanoverian reſident, feat My. Godick, his 
ſectętary, With advice. that ſhe was actually de- 
ceaſed; and that his majeſty bad been joyfully and 
peaceably- pelaiched; the Jards-juitices allo ap- 
Pointed che earl of Dorſet to caffy the king the 
| news. of his acceſſion, and to wait-09 him in his 
journey to Kagland. Tbey, ſGon after appointed 
ir. Joſeph Addilpn, their tegceraty, and ordered 
the poſtmaſter to ſend to him alf the letters and 


dy che management of affairs was entirely taken 
out of tig hands of the lord viſcomnt Balingbroke. 
Tbe parliament being continued after the 
queen's demiſe, purſuant o che act for regulating 
the ſucceſſion, met. in che afternoon of the day ſhe 
died, N it was Sunday; and fout days after, 
viz. Auguſt 5, the Jord; chancellor, in the name 
of his brethrea che lords. juſtics. made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, ſuitable to the -profept» occaſion. 
Beth houſes immediately agteed upon addrefles of 
condolance for the daily ef the quten, and congra- 


for t 
tulations for his majelty's: happy. acceffion,” pro- 
miſing to ſupport his ungobbt ted right to the im- 
o -rhelc” realms. againſt the pretender 


regency, Viz. _ - 3 I perial crown gf. alm e prez 
The duke of Shrewſburꝛ. and all arher;perigas whatſoever: and dcliring his 
The duke of Somerſ et. speedy prrſenes amonglt them... Theſe adarefies 
The duke of Bolton. | were tranſmitted rotiymajſty by their excellencies 
The duke of Devonſhire... _.; +. | the, Jords-Jullicts, and; meceived- molt affectionate 
The duke of Kent. -- >, > anſwers That to the lards'was aStollows 2, 
The duke of Argyll. [take this het oport tg returp you my 
The duke of Monttoſme. hear SOON Jo 1007 eee 
The duke of Roxborough... - - + ©» Jou have given; me therein, he zeal and unani- 
The earl of Pamfret. t. | mity-yob. hae Med pon: my acceſon to the 
The earl of Angleſey. C cnconragements- to; me z/ and. I 
The earl of Carliſle. S ſhall alweySritexin the continuance of them, as one 
The earl of Nottingham. os of che- greateſt blebngsaf.my reign. No one can 
The earl of Abing aon. [be wor rruly ſennpiethas Tam, of the Joſt ſuſtain- 
77 © * * \. *; " "| ei/by-the den Of there queen, whole excraordi 
The earl of Orford. na Pity and vietdes ſo much endeared her to 
The lord viſcount Townſheng.” dq. her people, and for whole memory I ſhall always 


The lord Hallifax. | 
Tue lord o 
The regency thus fixed, the form of a procla- 


© +, haves: 


particular regard. My beſt endeavours 


| ſhalt: never be wanting to repair this loſs to the 


nation. I will make it my conſtant care to pre- 


mation was ordered by the lords of the council, 


ſerve Our religion, laws, and liberties inviolable, 
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and to advance the honour and proſperity of my | 


kingdoms. I am haſtening to you, according to 
your deſire, fo affectionately expreſſed in your ad- 
dreſs *.“ 

The anſwer to the commons was much to the 
ſame effect. 

On the thirteenth of Auguſt, Mr. Craggs arriv- 
ed in London, with letters from his majeſty to the 
lord-juſtices, who thereupon went to the houſe of 
lords, and acquainted the parliament therewith, 
when both houſes reſolved upon an addreſs of 
thanks to his majeſty for the ſatisfaction he ex- 
preſſed in the loyalty and affection of his ſubjects. 
After this, the commons having finiſhed the bill 
for the civil liſt, and one for making ſome altera- 
tions in the act for a ſtate lottery, which, with ſome 
other bills, received the royal aſſent from the re- 
gency, the two houſes were by his majeity's com- 
mand, prorogued to the twenty- third of Septem- 

f. 3 
Mr. Prior having intimated the queen's death 
to the court of Verſailles, Lewis XIV. declared that 
he would inviolably maintain the peace of Utrecht, 

articularly with regard to the ſettlement of the 
Briciſh crown in the houſe of Hanover. The earl 
of Strafford alſo having notified the fame event to 
the States general, and Mr. Klingracf having pre- 
ſented them with a letter, in which his maſter de- 
manded the performance of their guaranty, they pro- 
miſed to fulfil their engagements, and congratulated 
his electoral highneſs on his acceſſion to the throne 
of Great Britain, invited him, at the ſame time, to 
paſs through their dominions, aſſuring him that 
his intereſts were as dear them as their own. 

On the twenty-cighth of Auguſt, Mr. Murray 
arivived expreſs from Hanover, with an account 
that the king had deferred his departure for ſome 
days; and brought ſeveral orders for the lords- 
juſtices and council, particularly one for removing the 
ford viſcount Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate, which was done on the thirty-firſt, not 
without ſome marks of the royal diſpleaſure; the 
dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and the lord 
Cowper, three of the lords-regents taking the ſeals 
from him, and locking and ſealing up all the 
doors of his office. The lord viſcount Townſhend 
was ſoon after appointed to ſucceed him. 

It may be neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that 
by this time the duke of Marlborough was come 
over to England. He had been here ſome days 
ſooner, had he not been detained at Oſtend by 
contrary winds. He happened to land at Dover 
the very day the queen died: it is ſaid he knew 
nothing of this event any more than the mayor 
and jurats of Dover, by whom he was received in 
their formalities, with the acclamations of the 
people, and with a · diſcharge of a great number 
of guns. He had been invited over, firſt by the 
lord-treaſurer Harley, when he thought to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the Whigs, and laſtly by lord 
Bolingbroke, who wanted a colleague to ſupport 


him in power, and great promiſes were made to | 


* Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords. Proceedings of the 

Houſe of Commons. Tindal. | 
+ + A palace near Hanover, belonging to the eleQor, with 
ne water-works, equal, it js faid, to thoſe of Verſailles. 
t It may not be improper, in order to render the ſubſequent 
hiſtory more clear, to give the reader 2 ſhort ſtate of the com- 
mands in the navy, at the acceſſion of George I. 

Sir John Leak, knight, rear-admiral of Great Britain. 
— MartrewAytmer, efq. admiral and commander in chief of 


his majeſty's fleet, 
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the duke. His grace, indeed, ſeemed to be ſo 
elated with the proſpect of returning greatneſs, 
that he for once loſt ſight of that prudence which 
had hitherto been the invariable guide of his con- 
duct: he affected to make a kind of public entry; 
about two hundred of the inhabitants of South- 
wark, with their member at their head, reſolved 
to meet and attend him through the Borough; he 
was likewiſe eſcorted as he paſſed through the city 
by a like number on horſe-back. He was de- 
ſervedly cenſured by all moderate people for his 
conduct, which was a flagrant inſult upon the 
queen's memory, who was but juſt dead, and to 
whole partial friendſhip, when living, he had 
owed perhaps as much as to his own merit (con- 
ſummate as that was repreſented), the ſurpriſing 
pitch of grandeur and power to which he arrived. 
But to proceed. | 

T he king having entruſted the adminiſtration of 
his German dominions to his brother, prince Er- 
neſt, and a council, and made all the neceſſary 
preparations for his journey, ſet out from Heren- 
hauſen+ on the laſt day of Auguſt, with the prince 
royal his ſon. Oa the fifth of September he 
arrived at the Hague, where he was complimented 
on his acceſſion, by a ſolemn deputation from the 
States, and by all the foreign miniſters. On the lix- 
teenth he embarked for England, under convoy of 
a ſquadron of Britiſh and Dutch men of war, com- 
manded by the earl of Berkley, vice-admiral of the 
redF, and arrived the next day in the Hope. On 
the eighteenth he landed, with the prince, at 
Greenwich, where they they were attenced by the 
lords of the regency, the great officers of ſtate, 
and a vaſt number of nobility and gentry. Many 
were honoured with particular marks of reſpect, 
but the duke of Ormond, and others concerned in 
the late meaſures, were coldly received; and the 
next day his grace was removed from his office of 
captain-general, which was reſtored to the duke of 
Marlborough. On the twentieth, his majeſty, at- 
tended by two hundred coaches and ſix, made 
his public entry through the city to St. James's, 
in the moſt grand and magnificent manner, amid(t 
innumerable crowds of people, and the loudeſt ac- 
clamations of joy, In fine, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, no king ever came to a throne with a 
greater proſpect of an happy and tranquil reign; 
however, the event ſhewed, that George knew 
little of the real diſpoſitions of his new ſubjects, 
which his miniſters concealed from him, or were 
themſelves impoſed upon. 

The reader may rememember what has been ſaid 
in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory in relation to the 
Whigs and Tories : it is well known, the mutual 
animoſity and hatred of theſe two parties, which 
were carried to a degree of phrenzy, brought 


— 


revolution in affairs towards the latter part of the 
late queen's reign. The ſame cauſes continuing 
ſtill to operate, made her ſucceſſor totter on his 
throne before he was well ſeated in it. Till very 


Pa James Wiſhart, knight, admiral of the white ſqua- 
on. 

Sir John Norris, knight, admiral of the blue. 
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lately the whole weight of authority had been in 
the hands of the Tories, while the Whigs remained 
without credit or influence, and had the additional 
mortification to ſee their chief patrons and ſup- 

rters in diſgrace or exile. The high-church men 
indulged themſelves in an inſolent triumph over 
their fallen enemies; while the low-church party, 
bereft of all means of revenge, were obliged to 
keep a reſpectful filence, which proceeded rather 
from conſcious inability than motives of virtue or 
patriotiſm, The new government was leſs attentive 
to the religious cauſes of the hatred that ſubſiſted 
between the two parties, than to the influence 
which either of thoſe parties might have on the 
affairs of ſtate. The king had taken a ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſion againſt the Tories, whom he had 
been miſled to look upon as Jacobites, and thought 
the Whigs his only true friends; upon which he 
threw aſide all reſerve, and declared openly in their 
favour. An inſtantaneous and total change was 
effected in all offices of honour and advantage. I 
ſhall mention only ſome of the chief: lord Cowper 
(afterwards earl Cowper) was again made lord- 
chancellor; the earl of Wharton, lord privy-ſeal ; 
the earl of Nottingham (who had oppoſed the mea- 
ſures of the late miniſtry), preſident of the council; 
the earl of Sunderland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; 
the duke of Devonſhire, lord-ſteward of the houſe- 


hold; James Stanhope, eſq. (the general), and 


the duke of Montroſe, ſecretaries of ſtate, the for- 
mer in the room of William Bromley, eiq. and 
the latter in the room of the earl of Mar; the duke 
of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe ; the duke of Ar- 

yll, general and commander in chief of the forces 
in Scotland; William Pulteney, eſq. ſecretary of 
war; Robert Walpole, eſq. pay-maſter-general of 
the army; and Allan Broderick, eſq. lord-chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in the room of fir Conſtantine 
Phipps, who had rendered himſelf very obnoxious 
to the Whig party. On the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, his majeſty diſſolved the privy-council, 
and appointed a new one. Soon after, there were 
new commiſſions for the treaſury, and admiralty : 
Charles, lord Hallifax, was made firſt commiſ- 
fioner of the treaſury ; ſir Richard Onſlow, chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; Edward, earl of Orford, 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty ; and John Ai- 
ſlabie, eſq. treaſurer of the navy: the duke of 
Shrewſbury kept his polt of lord-chamberlain. In 


a word, the whole nation was delivered into the 


hands of the Whigs, and the Tories were in their 
turn reduced to the ſame ſtate of hutniliation 
in which they had fo lately exultingly beheld their 
adverſaries. | 

His majeſty having aſſembled his privy-council 
two days after his arrival in town, was pleaſed to 
make a declaration to the following effect: That 
it was his firm purpoſe to do all that was in his 
power for the ſupporting and maintaining the 
churches of England and Scotland, as they were 
ſeverally by law eſtablithed, which, he was of opi- 
nion, might be effectually done, without the leaſt 
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impairing the toleration allowed by law to proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, ſo agreeable to Chriſtian charity, 
and ſo neceſſary to the trade and riches of this 
kingdom.“ 

The prince- royal George Auguſtus (afterwards 
our molt gracious ſovereign George II.) was now 
declared prince of Wales; and addreſſes, con- 
gratulating his majeſty's acceſſion, were preſented 
by the two univerſities, and by all the counties, 
cities, boroughs, and corporations of the king- 
dom. On the 11th of October arrived the princeſs of 
Wales (afterwards queen Caroline) with her two 
eldeſt daughters, the princeſſes Anne (afterwards 
princeſs of Orange) and Amelia; the princeſs Ca- 
roline came over ſome time after, 

On the twentieth of October his majeſty was 
crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual folemnity, 
at which the earl of Oxford and lord Bolingtroke 
aſſiſted. Previous to this ceremony his majeſty 
was pleaſed to create ſome new peers, and others 
were promoted to higher titles, as may be ſeen in 
the note *, 

As the demolition of Dunkirk was repreſented 
not to go on ſo faſt nor ſo effectually as had been 
ſtipulated by the treaty of Utrecht, Mr. Prior, 
our reſident at the French court, was ordered ta 
preſent a memorial to haſten this work; as alſo 
to prevent the canal of Mardyke from being fi- 
niſned. Lewis having returned an equivocal an- 
ſwer, Mr. Prior was recalled, and the earl of Stair 
appointed ambaſſador to the court of Verſailles, 
where he proſecuted this affair with great vigour. At 
the ſame time as the barrier-treaty, which was now 
on the carpet between the emperor and the States- 
general, was of great conſequence to the trade of 
this nation, general Cadogan, an intimate friend 
of the duke of Marlborough, was ſeat to Antwerp 
to aſſiſt at the conferences. 

All this time, the manifeſt partiality ſhewa by 
the court to the Whig party, greatly inflamed the 
minds of choſe who were already but too much 
diſcontented at the late changes; and the Jacobites, 
impatient at a revolution that took from them all 
hopes of having the family of the Stuarts again to 
rule over them, joined the malconrents. The 
royal party were in many places interrupted in their 
rejoicings on account of the coronation, by diſor- 
derly and tumultuous rabbles, who, ſetting up the 
cry of Down with the Whigs, Sacheverel for 
ever!” proceeded to numberleſs diſorders. Ar 
Briſtol in particular the mob was quite outrageous ; 
and it was not long before London itſelf was in- 
fected with riots and tumults. Seditious pamphlet: 
were written and diſperſed without number or de- 
cency : breaking windows and pulling down meet- 
ing-houſes was now again practiſed; and the Whig 
faction thought themielves hardly ſecure, even un- 
der the ſhadow of royal protection. 

1he pretender being informed of theſe diſ- 
turbances, thought this a favourable juncture 
for him to ſtir. Accordingly, he tranſmitted, by 
the French mail, copies of a printed manifeſto to 


* James lord Chandos was created earl of Caernarvon ; 
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lord Hervey, earl of Briftol ; Thomas, lord Pelham, earl of 


Clare; Henry, earl of 'Thomond, in Ireland, viſcount Tadcaſ- 
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ter; James, viſcount Caſtleton in Ireland, baron Sanderfon ; 
Bennet, lord Sherrard in Ireland, baron of Harborough ; Ger- 
vaſe, lord Pierrepont, in Ireland, baron Pierrepont, in the 
county of Bucks; Henry Boyle, baron of Carleton, in the 
ccunty of York ; fir Richard Temple, baron of Cobham, in 
the county of Kent; Henry, lord Paget, earl of Uxbridge. 


the 
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the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyll, 
and other noble:nen ot the firit diſtinction, It was 
ſigned at the top, James R. and dated at Plom- 
bieres, the 29th of Augult, 1714, N. S. being 
a kind of manifeſto or declaration of the preten- 
der, aſſerting his claim to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. He ſays, * That the Revolution ruined the 
Engliſh monarchy, laid the foundation of a repub- 
lican government, and devolved the ſovereign 
per upon the people.” He obſerves, * That 
when he found the treaty of peace was upon the 
_ of being concluded, without any regard to 
im, he then publiſhed, in April, 1712, his pro- 
teſtation againſt ic.” He then gives his :eaton of 
his ſitting ſtill for ſome time paſt, in theſe remark- 
able words: Yet, contracy to our expectations, 
upon the death of the princeſs our ſiſter (of whole 
good intentions towards us we could not for ſome 
time palt well doubr; and this was the reaſon we 
then fat ſtill, expecting the good effects thereof, 
which were unfortunately prevented by her de- 
plorable death) we found that our people, inſtead 
of taking this favourable opportunity of retrieving 
the honour and true intereſt of their country, by 
doing us and themſelves juſtice, had immediately 
_. proclaimed for their king a foreign prince, to our 
prejudic-, contrary to the fundamental and incon- 
teſtible laws of hereditzry right, which thrir. pre- 
tended acts of ſettlement can never abrogate.“ 

The copies of this manifeſto being delivered to 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, his majeſty thought fit to 
forbid the marquis de Lamberti, miniſter from the 
duke of Lorraine, to appear at court, alleging 
that this affair could not have been tranſacted with- 
out the knowlege and countenance of his maſter, 
who gave an aſylum at his court to the Chevalier de 
St. George. In vain did the duke of Lorraine 
deny his having been privy to this matter, and 
make the utmoſt conceſſions. His miniſter was 
given to underſtand, that the friendſhip of the king 
of England was to be purchaſed only by driving 
that wretched wanderer from his dominions ; and 
as the duke would not comply with this condition, 
his miniſter withdrew from the kingdom. 

Religion was now (as it ever had been ſince the 
firſt rile of the Whigs and Tories) brought in as a 
pretext to cover the political views of both fac- 
tions. The high-churchmen complained, that 
impiety and herely daily gained ground, from the 
infamous negligence of the Whig prelates. The 
lower houſe of convocation had, after the queen's 
death, declared, that a book lately publiſned by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, under the title of The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity,” contained aſſertions 
contrary to the orthodox faith. The matter was re- 
preſented to, the biſhops. The doctor wrote an 
apology for his work, which was ſatisfactory to 
their lordſhips ; but the lower houſe reſolved, that 


it was no recantation cf his heretical aſſertions. 


Thus Rood the affair at the queen's death; and the 
di!pute about the Trinity increaſing, on the ele- 
venth of December were publiſhed by authority, 
« Directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops for 
preſerving unity in the church, the purity of the 
Catholic faith concerning the Holy Trinity, and 
for maintaining the quiet and peace of the ſtate.” 
By thele every preacher was forbid to deliver any 
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other doctrine concerning the Trinity than what 
is maintained, in the holy ſcriptures, is agreeable 
to the three creeds, and is conſonant with the 
thirty- nine articles of rehgicn; to indulge in bitter 
and virulent invectives againſt any perions what- 
ever; and to intermedale in the leaſt with affairs 
of ſtare or governmeat. The like prohibition was 
extended to thoſe who ſhould write, harangue, or 
diſpute on tre {ame ſubjects. 

The preſent parliament conſiſting chiefly of 
Tory members, it was judged altogether improper 
to indulge it in a longer continuance at this criti- 
cal juncture : it was reſolved to have one that would 
prove more favourable to the views of the court. 
accordingly, on the fifth of January, 1715, a 
proclamation was publiſhed for diſſolving the par- 
lament, and on the fifteen:h another was iflued 
tor calling a new one. This proclamation ſeems 
to have been dictated without the leaſt regard to 
true policy, or the preſent diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple. The king therein expatiated upoa his un- 
doubted right to the crown; he complaiced of the 
evil deligns of men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion; 
he declared his reſolution to maintain the tolcra- 
tion ia its utmoſt force; he repreſented the affairs 
of the kingdom as in a caſe of utter deſtruction, 
as well in reipect to the trade and interruption of 
its navigation, as to the great debts of the nation, 
which, he ſaid, had been very much increaſed ſince 
the concluſion of the laſt war. We do not there- 
fore doubt, added he, that if the enſuing elections 
ſhould be made by our ſubjrcts, with that ſafety 
and freedom to which by law they are entitled, 
and which 1 am firmly reſolved to maintain to 
them, they will ſend up to parliament the fitteſt 
perſons to regreſs the preſent diſorders, and to pro- 
vide for the peace and happineſs of our kingdom, 
and caſe of our people for the future; and that in 
their choice of members, they will have a particu- 
lar regard to fuch as had ſhewed a firm attachment 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was in dan- 
ger.” What could be a greater ſatire upon the 
conduct of the preceding miniſtry ?- and were not 
thuſc infinitely culpable, who, now they had the 


power to put into the mouth of a ſovereign, an utter 


ſtranger to the people over whom he was invited 
to rule, ſentiments which ſavoured more of the 
vindictive leader of an incenſed party, than of the 
father and ſovereign of a divided nation, whole 
party · diſtinction this proclamation ſcemed rather cal- 
culated to encourage, than to appeale or conciliate. 

And ia fact what was the freedom of elections fo 
warmly recommended by this proclamation, but 
a mere empty expreſſion, ſince, before the writs 
were iſſued for the new parliament, the court was 
well aſſured that ſuch members only would be re- 
turned as might be agreeable to them. The per- 
ſons were 1a fact appointed before the returns were 
made. It is well known that the principal aim of 
all miniſters is to ſecure a majority in parlia- 
ment to ſecond their views and projects; and al- 


though. at firſt ſight it may apprar no eaſy matter 


to get ſuch a number of different perſons, moſt of 
them wholly unacquainted, or unconnected with 
a court, and who owe their right of repreſentation, 


in all outward appearance, to the unbiaſſed ſuf- 


trages of their fellow- citizens, the freeſt of all 
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elections, to concur in promoting the intereſts of 
one or two particular men: yet ſuch is the weight 
of miniſterial influence on ſuch occaſions, that 
they can generally ſecure the greateſt part of the 
multitude who have the nomination of theſe repre- 
jentatives: they make choice of ſome clever, ac- 
tive, inſinuating perſon ; one who has ſome weight 
and property in the county where he reſides. 
'This man is, as it were, the foul of the ſeveral 
meetings who aflemble on theſe occaſions; and 
where he votes, the bulk of the other electors are 
generally ſure to follow. One or two ſuch per- 
lons in a county once gained, the miniſter is pretty 
ſure of carrying his point. The common people 
ſeldom conſult reaſon in their choice of a repreſen - 
tative, Imagination does the chief part of the 
work; and whoever can ſucceed in railing their 
hatred, or exciting their love, by ſome arttul re- 
preſentati n, may determine them to whatever 
party he pleaſes. During the greateſt part of the 
reign of queen Anne, the Whigs were brought in- 
to univertal diicredit by their enemies, repreſent- 
ing the great abuſe the duke of Marlborough and 
his creatures made of their power, by endeavour- 
ing to ſubvert the monarchy and the eſtabliſhed 
church, and draining the nation of its riches to 
prolong a ruinous war, in order to fill their own 
coffers, and get every place of power and profit 
into their own hands. The light in which theſe 
things were repreſented operated all the effect 
that was deſirtd: the giddy populace, who a 
moment befor» were for continuing the war till 
France was made a province to Great Britain, and 
Lewis XIV. brought over in chains to London, 
ſuadenly changed their note, and joined in one 
general cry for peace, Marlborough, who had for 
many years been the idol of the nation, was now 
diſcarded and ſtripped of his employments ; and 
ſo far was he from being pitied in his fall, that it 
was made a kind of merit to cenſure and revile 
him. As ſoon as a change of government happen- 
ed, and that the new court appeared to adopt 
ſentiments altogether the reverſe of thoſe which 
had prevailed in the preceding reign, the minds 
of the people were wrought upon by arguments of 
a different ſtamp. The tormer miniſtry were now 
loaded with the moſt injurious aſperſions: the Lo- 
ries were repreſented as traitors to the conſtitution 
of their country, who endeavoured to reſtore po- 
pery and tyranny : the peace was vilified as the 
moſt ſhameful and diſhonourable to the nation 
that ever had been made; and the moſt enthuſi- 
aſtic praiſes now ſucceeded the venomous obloquies 
which had been laviſhed upon the character and 
conduct of the great general. Uncommon was 
the vigour which each party exerted in the elec- 
tions for the parliament; the Whigs, however, 
had the moneyed intereſt on their fide, and the 
countenance of the miniſtry ; ſo that they had the 
pleaiure to find a great majority of their party re- 
turned both for England and Scotland. 

The new parliament met on the fourteenth day 
of March, when Mr. Spencer Compton was cho- 
len ſpeaker of the commons. On the twenty-firſt 
the king came to the houſe of peers, and deliver- 
ed to the chancellor a written ſpeech, which. was 
read in preſence of both houſes, and was conceiy- 
ed in the following terms : 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 


© This being the firſt opportunity that I have 
had of meeting my people in parliament ſince it 


pleaſed Almighty God of his providence to call me 


to the throne of my anceſtors, I moſt gladly make 
uſe of it to thank my faithful and loving ſub- 
jects for that zeal and firmneſs that hath been ſhewn 
in defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt all 
the open and ſecret practices that have been uſed 
to defeat it; ahd I ſhall never forget the obliga- 
tions I have to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves upon this occaſion. 

„It were to be wiſhed that the unparalleled 
ſucceſſes of a war, which was ſo wiſely and chear- 
fully ſupported by this nation, in order to procure 
a good peace, had been attended with a ſuitable 
concluſion : but it is with concern I muſt tell you, 
that ſome conditions, even of this peace, eſſential 
to the ſecurity and trade of Great Britain, are not 
duly executed; and the performance of the whole 
may be looked upon as precarious, until we have 
formed defenſive alliances to guatanty the preſent 
treaties. 

„The pretender, who ſtill reſides at Lorraine, 
threatens to diſturb us, and boaſts of the aſſiſtance 
which he ſtill expects here to repair his former diſ- 
appointments. | | 

A great part of our trade is rendered imprac- 
ticable. This, if not retrieved, muſt deſtroy our 
manufactures, and ruin our navigation. 7 

+ The public debts are very great, and ſurpriz- 
ingly encreaſed ſince the fatal ceſſation of arms. 
My firſt care was to prevent a further incrcaſe of 
thoſe debts, by paying off forthwith a great num- 
ber of ſhips which had been kept in pay, when 
there was no occaſion for continuing ſuch an ex- 
Pence. 


“Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I rely upon you for ſuch ſupplies as the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of our affairs require, for this 
year's ſervice, and for the ſupport of the public 
faith. The eſtimates ſhall be laid before you, that 
you may conſider of them; and what you ſhall 
judge neceſſary for your ſafety, I ſhall think ſuffi- 


cient for mine. 

doubt not but you will concur with me in 
opinion, that nothing can contribute more to the 
ſupport and credit of the nation, than a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of all parliamentary engagements. 

„The branches of the revenue formerly grant- 
ed for the ſupport of the civil government, are ſo 
far incumbered and alienated, that the produce of 
the funds which remain, and have been granted to 
me, will fall much ſhort of what was at firſt de- 
ſigned for maintaining the honour and dignity of 


the crown : and fince it is my happineſs (as I am 


confident you think it yours) to ſee a prince of 
Wales, who may in due time ſucceed me on the 
throne 3 and to ſee him bleſſed with many chil- 
dren, the beſt and moſt valuable pledges of our 
care and concern for your poſterity ; this muſt 
occaſion an expence to which the nation has not for 
many years been accuſtomed, but ſuch as ſurely no 
man will grudge; and therefore I do not doubt but 
you will think of it with that affection which I have 


reaſon to hope tor from you. 
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« My lords and gentlemen, a 

« The eyes of all Europe are upon you, walt- 

ing the iſſue of this firſt ſeſſion. Let no unhappy 

diviſions of parties here at home divert you from 


purſuing the common intereſt of your country. 


Let no wicked inſinuations diſquiet the minds of 
my ſubje&s. The eſtabliſhed conſtitution in church 
and ſtate ſhall be the rule of my goverment; the 
happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of my people, ſhall 
be the chief care of my life: thoſe who aſſiſt me 
in carrying on theſe meaſures I ſhall always eſteem 
my beſt friends; and I doubt not but that I ſhall 
be able, with your affiſtance, to diſappoint the de- 
fiens of thoſe who would deprive me of that bleſ- 
fing which I moſt value, the affection of my peo- 


ple.” 


There were ſeveral expreſſions in this ſpeech 
which gave great umbrage to all thinking people, 
and ſhew the miniſtry cither to have had very 
little policy, or elſe to have been ſure of carrying 
all their points, when they could put into the 
mouth of their royal maſter a ſpeech that ſeem- 
ed calculated rather to increaſe the unhappy divi- 
lions that already diſtracted the kingdom, than to 
conciliate the minds of the people ro a new go- 
vernment : but ſuch muſt ever be the misfortune 
of thoſe princes, who, from want of underſtand- 
ing the language, manners, and diſpoſition of thoſe 
they are called to rule over, are obliged to act as 
others ſhall point out to them, who on ſuch occa- 


fions never fail to conſult the gratification of their 


own intereſts and paſſions before the real good of 
their country. Thus it was now; his majeſty was 
made to expreſs himſelf, in ſuch a manner as por- 
tended meaſures that it was the intereſt of the 
crown to avoid, and ſuited the temper of the ma- 
jority of the houſe, which breathed nothing but 
deſtruction to their political adverſaries. 

The addreſſes of the two houſes were perfectly 
agreeable to the king's ſpeech. The lords expreſ- 
fed their hopes that his majeſty, aſſiſted by the par- 
liament, would be able to recover the reputation 
of the kingdom in foreign parts, the lofs of which 
they would endeayour to convince the world by 
their actions was by no means to be imputed to 
the nation in general. 

The commons, on their part, declared their 
aſtoniſhment at finding that any condition of the 
late peace ſnould not yet be duly executed, and 
that care had not been taken to form fuch alliances 
as might have rendered the peace not precarious ; 
that they could not obſerve, without reſentment, 
that the duke of Lorraine, notwithſtanding the 
repreſentations of this court, ſtill continued to fur- 
niſh an aſylum to the pretender to the crown of 
theſe realms, who had the preſumption, by decla- 
rations from thence, to ſtir up his majeſty's ſub- 
jets to rebellion ; but that what raiſed their in- 
dignation to the higheſt degree was, that it ap- 
peared from theſe manifeſtos, that his hopes were 
built upon the meaſures which had for ſome time 
paſt been taken in Great Britain : that they would 
make it their buſineſs to enquire into theſe fatal 
miſcarriages ; to trace out the nature of theſe per- 
nicious meaſures, and to bring the authors of them 


to condign puniſnment. 
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Fheſe addreſſes, fo flattering to the views of 
the new miniſtry, were not, however, carried with- 
out a warm oppoſition. In the houſe of lords the 
dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſbury, the earl 
of Angleſey, the archbiſhop of York, and other 
peers, as well ſecular as eccleſiaſtical, excepted 
againſt the laſt expreſſion in the lords addreſs, al- 
leging, among other things, that it was injurious 


to the late queen's memory, and claſhed with that 


0 


part of his majeſty's ſpeech which recommended 


'to both houſes the avoiding the unhappy diviſions 


of parties; and that it was unjuſt to condemn per- 


ſons without firſt hearing them. 


— 


cretaries Office. 


p 


In the lower houſe fir William Wyndham, Mr, 
Bromley, Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hungerford, fir Wil- 
ham Whitelocke, and other members, objected to 
paſſages of the ſame nature in the addreſs which 
the commons had drawn up. General Roſs inſiſted, 
That the condemning the peace, and cenſuring 
the miniſters, was a reflection on the deceaſed 
queen, whoſe act the peace was; and that reflect- 
ing on the late queen could not be conceived to be 


very agreeable to his preſent majeſty.” Sir Wil- 


liam Wyndham in particular endeavoured to prove, 
that the peace had been very beneficial to this 
kingdom, and offered to produce a liſt, by which 
it appeared that the cuſtoms had increaſed near 
one hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 
Theſe gentlemen were anſwered by Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Pulteney, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope, and ſir 
Gilbert Heathcote, who declared that nothing was 
farther from their intention than to aſperſe the me- 
mory of the late queen: on the contrary, their 
wiſh and deſign was to vindicate her memory, by 
expoſing and puniſhing thoſe evil counſellors who 
had deluded her into pernicious meafures ; where- 
as the oppoſite party endeavoured to blacken and 
diſgrace her memory, by loading it with all that 
odium which was only due to their deſtructive 
counſels : that the addreſs, however, only con- 


demned the peace, without affecting particular 


perſons, who, as they ought in juſtice, ſo they 
might depend upon it, they never ſhould be con- 
demned without a fair trial, They obſerved, that 
the late negotiators had induſtriouſly circulated a 
report, that the preſent miniſtry would not attempt 
to call them to an account for their proceedings, 
but only to cenfure them in general terms; but 
that the falſity of this report ſhould ſoon be de- 
monſtrated : that notwithſtanding the endeavours 
which had been uſed to prevent a diſcovery of the 
late miſmanagment, by conveying away ſecret pa- 
pers from the Secretaries Office ; yet the govern- 
ment had ſufficient evidence againſt the late mi- 
niftry, which would in a little time be laid before 
the houſe, when fuch things, they ſaid, would 
come to light, as would by no means redound to 
the honour of the late adminiſtration . After all, 
the addreſs was carried by a majority of two hun- 
dred and forty-four votes againſt one hundred and 
thirty-eight, 

It ſeems, that before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, all the papers of the earl of Strafford, late 
ambaſſador from queen Anne to the States-gene- 
ral, had been ſeized by an order from the new Se- 
Mr. Prior had alſo been recalled 
from France, and had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo in- 


— 
2 
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mi by the threats of the preſent miniſtry, 
— — to reveal all he knew relat- 
ing to the ſteps of Oxtord's adminiſtration. 

The Whig. party now drove Jehu-like ; and 
nothing but the blood of thoſe who had firmly op- 
poſed them ſeemed capable of ſatisfying their vin- 
dictive diſpoſition ; wherefore lord Bolingbroke, 
who had hitherto appeared 1n the houſe of lords, 
as uſual, and had ever ſpoke in the whole on the 
addreſs with great freedom and confidence, finding 
that thoſe in power were determined to puſh matters 
to extremity ; and hearing that Prior, who had 1o 
ſcandalouſly betrayed his friends, was landed at 
Dover, thought it now high time to conſult 
his perſonal {ofety, and on the twenty-ſeventh of 
March embarked for Calais, and ſo quitted the 
kingdom. At his deparrure, however, he left a 
letter, which was afterwards printed in his Juſtifi- 
cation. : 

In this paper he declared he had received cer- 
tain and repeated intelligence, that a reſolution was 
taken to purſue him to the ſcaffold : that, if there 
had been the leaſt reaſon to hope for a fair trial, 
after having been already prejudged by the two 
houſes of parliament, he ſhould not have declined 
the ſtricteſt examination: that he challenged the 
moſt inveterate of his enemies to produce any one 
inſtance of criminal correſpondence, or the leaſt 
corruption in any part of the adminiſtration in 
which he was concerned : that if his zeal for the 
honour and dignity of his royal miſtreſs, and the 
true intereſt of his country, had any-where tranſ- 
ported him to let drop an unguarded expreſſion, 
he hoped the moſt favourable conſtruction would 
be put upon it: that he had ſerved her majeſty 
faithfully, in that eſpecially which ſhe had moſt 
at heart, relieving her people from a bloody and 
expenſive war: and that he had always been too 
much an Engliſhman to ſacrifice the intereſt of his 
country to any foreign ally whatſoever. 

As for the earl ot Oxford, he beheld unmoved 
the ſtorm that was now gathering round his head. 
He wore an unembarrafſed, and even chearful, 
countenance; declaring his innocence and freedom 
from guilt, and expoſed the folly and inveteracy 
of the Whigs, who laboured to fix upon him the 
imputation of having ſecretly prepared the way 
for the reſtoration of the pretender, ſince, as he 
juſtly obſerved, no miniſtry that had the leaſt re- 
gard to their own ſafety, could be ſuppoſed to 
harbour, and ſeek to promote, a deſign ſo repug- 
nant to the inclinations of the people. Indeed the 
late miniſtry had the conſolation to find many 
friends in the midſt of the perſecution raiſed 
againſt them, who boldly eſpouſed their cauſe ; 
and ſeveral reſpectable counties ſent addreſſes to the 
king, opproving of the peace, and of the meaſures 
purſued by the late queen's miniſters : the former 
they declared to be general, ſolid, honourable, and 
extremely advantageous to the people of England. 
Nay, ſome individuals had courage enough to at- 
_ tack the preſent adminiſtration. Sir WilliamWynd- 
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ham aſſerted in the houſe of commons, that the 
proclamation which the miniſtry had procured for 
diſſolving the parliament, was not only unprece- 
dented and unwarrantable, but even of dangerous 
conſequence to the very being of parliaments. This 
ſpirited declaration threw the oppoſite party into 
a violent rage. To the Tower! to the Tower ! 
was the general cry: but that was over- ruled; and 
fir William being ordered to withdraw, he was fol- 
lowed by one hundred and twenty-nine members. 
Thoſe remained in the houſe reſolved that he ſhould 
be reprimanded by the ſpeaker. He was then cal- 
led in, and Mr. Speaker rebuked him in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


« Sir William Wyndham, 

I am to acquaint you, that the houſe is come 
to this reſolution, that you be reprimanded in your 
place by me. 

* You have preſumed to reflect on his ma- 
jeſty's proclamation, and made an unwarrantable 
uſe of the freedom of ſpeech granted by his ma- 
jeſty. 5 
This houſe has made their moderation appear, 
and ſhewn their lenity, by laying the mildeit cen- 
ſure your offence was capable of: I am ordered to 
reprimand you, and do reprimand you accord- 


ingly.” 
To which fir William replied : 


« Sir, 

] return you many thanks for what you have 
done, by the duty of your office, in ſo candid and 
gentlemanlike manner. As I am a member of this 
houſe, I very well know I muſt acquieſce in the 
determination of this houſe : but I am not conſci- 
ous of any indignity to his majeity, or any breach 
of the privilege of this houſe ; and therefore I have 
no thanks to give thole gentlemen, who, under 
pretence of lenity, have brought this cenſure upon 
* 


Three days after, the commons entered upon 
that buſineſs they ſeemed to have moſt at heart, 
the bringing the late miniſtry to difgrace and 
puniſhment. On the ninth of April, Mr. ſecreta 
Stanhope delivered to the houſe of commons the 
ſeveral papers (making fourteen large volumes) 
relating to the negociations of peace and commerce 
and ceſſation of arms; and moved that they might 
be referred to a ſelect committee of twenty-one 
perſons, who ſhould digeft the ſubſtance of them 
under proper heads, and report them, with their 
obſervations, to the houſe. This was agreed to ; 
the members of the committee were choſen by 
ballot ; and fo eager were the Whigs to begin 
their work, that they met the ſame evening. Mr. 
Robert Walpole, who had been choſen chairman, 
being taken ill, his place was ſupplied by Mr. 
Stanhope : the whole aumber was tubdivided into 
three committees, to each of whom a certain num- 
ber of books (of the papers) were allotted, who 


proceeded very vigorouſly in their enquiries |. 
Es 7 
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Richard Onſlow, Robert Walpole, Spencer owper, James 
Stanhope, Hugh Boſcawen, William Pulteney, Nicholas 
Lechmere, Daniel lord Finch, John Aiſlaiby, Thomas Ver- 
non, Algernon earl of Hertford, Edward Wortley Mountagu, 
fir David Dalrymple, George Baillie, fir Joſeph Jekyll, Tho- 


mas Erle, Richard Hampden, fir Robert Marſham, Alexander 
+ The committee conſiſted of the following members: fir ' 


Denton, Thomas Pitt, ſenior, and Thomas Coningſby. 

t On the twenty-ſecond of April, in the morning, was the 
famous total eclipſe of the ſun, a thing that had not happened 
for ſome centuries, in theſe parts, when the darkneſs for a ſmall 
ſpace, was ſuch, that ſeveral ſtars appeared, and the birds be- 


took themſelves to rooſt, as if it had been a new night. It 
As 
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| the Baltic. The States-general alſo, whoſe veſſels 


On the thirteenth of May there was a great de- 
bate in the houle of commons about the civil liſt, 
which the court party were for ſettling on his ma- 
jeſty in the ſame manner, and to the like amount, 
as it had been granted to king William. This was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the Tories, who alleged, that 
the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds granted an- 
nually to that prince, was ſubject to the payment 
of fifty thouſand pounds per annum to the late 
queen, then princeſs of Denmark, twenty thouſand 

ounds to the duke of Gloceſter, and forty thou- 
Hand pounds as a dowry to James's queen; laſtly, 
they obſerved, that after the late queen's acceſſion 
to the throne, the parliament finding the civil liſt 
revenues exceeded what they had been given for, 
it had taken near two hundred thouſand pounds 

r annum out of them for other uſes ; not- 
withſtanding which deduction, her majeſty had 
honourably maintained her family, and ſupported 
the dignity of the crown, Thele arguments, 
however. were of little avail; the Whigs had now 
every thing in their power, and it was carried with- 
out diviſion, that the ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be granted annually for the 
civil liſt; during his majeſty's life}. There was 
another warm debate a few days after, upon a mo- 
tion for an addreſs againſt penſions, made by the 
Tory party. Mr. Robert Walpole ſtood up t. 
oppole this motion, and urged, * that the houſe 
ought not to ſtint the king's beneficence, nor to de 
bar hm rom che exerciſe ot the mit glorious bran? 
of his pre:ogat: ve. which is to beſtow his favours o 
ſuch as diſt:nguiſh chemſ-lves in his ſervice.” He 
was ſeconded by Mr. Hampden, who obſ-rve« 
that all the penſions did not amount to twenty-fiv- 
thouſand pounds. In the end, the motion was re 
jected, though by a ſmall majarity only 5. 

On the thirtieth of May, the lords took into 
conſideration the bill for regulating the land-torces; 
which, after ſome oppoſition, was paſſcd, with a 
few neceſſary amendments J. 

About this time the nation was engaged in a 
diſpute of a very ſerious nature with the court of 


Sweden. This had begun before the queen's death, | 


and was occaſioned by the Sweaiſh privatecrs tak- 
ing many ot our ſhips, which, with their cargors, 
they confiſcated, under pretence that we aſſiſted 
and ſupplied the czar and his ſubjects with ſhips, 
ammunition, &c. contrary, as was ſuggeſted, to 
our treaties with the crown of Sweden. Mr. 
Jackſon, her majeſty's miniſter at Stockholm, 
had preſented feveral memorials on the ſubject of 
theſe captures, without receiving any ſatisfactory 
anſwer; and therefore it was now thought expe- 
dient to make uſe of more effectual means, namely, 
the ſending a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war into 


* 
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had ſhared the ſame fate with ours, found them- 
ſelves obliged, after all pacific methods had been 
tried in vain, to have recourſe to the ſame meaſures, 
in order to protect the commerce ot their ſubjects. 

This once reſolved, a ſquadron of twenty ſail 
was appointed for this ſervice, and the command 
given to ſir John Norris, who was then admiral of 
the blue, and who had fir Thomas Hardy, rear- 
admiral of the ſame ſquadron, to aſſiſt him. The 
fleet ſailed from the Nore on the eightcenth ot May, 
and arrived in the Sound on the tenth ot June 
following; where finding the Dutch already ar- 
rived, it was determined, in a council of war, 
that the combined fleet ſhould procecd together, 
with the Engliſh and Dutch merchantmen under 
their convoy, for their reſpective ports; which 
they performed accordingly by the cloſe of the 
month, 

Sir John Norris having ſent an expreſs to the 
court of Stockholm, in order to be ſatisfied whe- 
ther the Swedes were determined to continue the 
ſcizing and confiſcating our ſhips; or if they 
would enter into a negociation, for determining in 
an amicable manner all diſputcs octween the two 
nations, and receiving only a vague and uncertain 
anſwer, he re ſolvcu to proceed according to his in- 
ſtructions. About the middle of Auguſt the 
Daniſh fleet, conſiitin's of twenty ſhips ot the line, 
with the Kuiſian iquadron, jo!ned the Envliſh 
d Dutch, and {aiicd up the Baltic. As the czar 
of Muſcovy was a: this time at Copenhagen, and 
deſigned to command his cn ſhip, ſcveral conſul- 
tations were helu ., 1egulate rae command of the 
ſevrial 1,vaurous or different nations then in that 
road, which cogcther were called the Confederate 
Fleet, t was at laſt reſolved to give the chief 
command of it to his czariſh majeſty ; but ſo that 
fir Jonn Norris ſhould comm..nd the vanguard of 
the united fleet; the czar, the body of the line 
of battle; the Daniſh admiral, coun: Gueldenlew, 
the rear; and tne Dutch commodore, with his 
ſquadron and fve Bruiſh men of war, ſhould pro- 
ceed with the trade ot both nations for their-re- 
pective harbours in the Baltic. According to 
this reſolution, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, the 
czar hoiſted his imperial flug, as admiral, on board 
one of his fineſt ſhips, and was thereupon imme- 
diately ſaluted by fir John Norris with a diſcharge 
of his cannon, which was followed by the Daniſh 
and Dutch; and theſe compliments being paid, 
his czariſh majeſty gave the ſignal for ſailing. Be- 
ing arrived of Bornholm“, they were = Sous 
that the Swediſh fleet was returned to Carlſcroon : 
the Swedes had at this time a numerous fleet, and 


| in pretty good condition; but they were too wiſc 


_ 


was obſerved, that after the light growing fainter and fainter, 
as the moon advanced over the ſun's diſk, the total darkneſs 
came on inſtantaneouſly, as when a candle is extinguiſhed by 
night, as ſoon as the eaſtern limb (or rim) of the ſua was 
covered; as did the lightin the ſame manner, when the moon 


left its weſtern limb. This extraordinary phznomenon was 


much obſerved by Dr. Halley, Mr. Whiſton, and all our emi- 
nent aſtronomers, who had before, with great exactneſs, cal- 
culated the time and manner of it. 


The ſame month died Dr. Gilbert Burnet, biſhop of Salis- 


bury, famous for his excellent Hiſtory of the Reformation, 

and other writings, and a great advocate for the Revolution. 

which made him many enemies. The marquis of Whartor. 

died alſo about this time, as did the earl of Hallifax not long 
2 


nn 


after. The marquis of Wharton was a man of a fine genius, 
= able ſtateſman and politician, and a great leader among the 
bigs. 
[| "INE of the Houſe of Commons, May 13. 
$ Idem, May 18. 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords. 

* Bornhorn, an Iſland of Zealand, in Denmark, lying in 
the Eaſt ſea, fixteen miles from the extreme point of Seeland, 
and fix from Yſtad, in Schonen. It is about ſeven miles in 
length, and four in breadth. 'The coalt is, in moſt places, in- 
acceſſible, on account of its dangerous rocks; and the landing- 
place defended with cannon. Since the inhabitants revolted 
rom Sweden to Denmark, in 1658, Bornholm is become an 
hereditary part of the latter, 
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to hazard it againſt ſuch an unequal force as that 
of the confederates. Sir John Norris therefore, 
after lying in the Sound till the middle of Novem- 
ber, left a ſquadron of ſhips of war, under the 
command of commodore Clevland, in the Baltic, 
to act in conjunction with the Danes and Dutch, 
for the farther ſecurity of the Britiſh trade, if | 
neceſlary. | 

It was not the protection of our commerce only, 
that occalioned this expedition to the Baltic: his 
majeſty, as elector of Hanover, had ſome diſputes 
with the king of Sweden of quite a different na- 
ture; for having purchaſed from the crown of 
Denmark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which had been taken from the crown of Sweden, 
he found himielf obliged, in quality of elector, to 
concur wich Denmark in declaring war againſt 
Sweden; and even before this was done, ſome 
Engliſh ſhips joined the Daniſh fleet, in order to 
diſtreſs the Swedes. Ot this the Swediſh miniſter 
compl:ined by a memorial, delivered. to lord 
Townlhend, then jecretary of ſtate, dated October 
3, 1715F. The Tories were very loud in their 
invectives .againlt the expedition, in which they 
aſſcrted the honour of he Britiſh flag had been pro- 
ſtitured, ro ſerve the intereſt of another ſtate, and 
in order to create an intercourſe between the king's 
regal and electoral dominions. | 

The nation ſeemed now to labour under a ge- 
neral diſcontent. Notwithſtanding proclamations 
againſt riots and orders of the juſtices for maintain- 
ing the peace, repeated tumults were raiſed in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. A letter from 
one captain Wright, a diſcarded officer, containing 
ſome traiterous expreſſions, being intercepted, a 
reward of fifty pounds was offered by the govern- 
meat to any perſon that ſhould apprehend the cap- 
tain; and about the ſame time Mr. George 
Jefferies was ſeized at Dublin, with a pacquet di- 
rected to Dr. J-nathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick's. 
Several treaionable letters being found in this 
pacquet, were tranſmitted to England. ' Jefferies 
was obliged to give 'bail for his appearance, and 
Swift thought proper to abſcond. The houſe of 
lords, to demonſtrate their abhorrence of all who 
ſhoul4 engage in conſpiracies againſt their ſovereign, 
rejected, with indignation, a petition prelented to 
them in behalf of Blackburn, Caſſiis, Bernarde, 
Meldrum, and Chambers, who had continued 
priſoners ever ſince the year 1696, for having con- 
ſpired againſt the life of king William. 

By this time the committee of ſecrecy was ready 
to deliver their report, and on the ninth of June 
Mr. Walpole, the chairman, moved, that a 
warrant. might be iſſued for apprehending ſeveral 
perſons, particularly Mr. Prior and Mr. Thomas 
Harley, who being in the houſe, were immediately 
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taken into cuſtody : then he read the report, which 
laſted from about one o'clock till about fix in the 
afternoon; which may be reduced to the following 
heads : 

« |. The clandeſtine negociations with Meſ- 
nager, the French agent, which produced two ſets 
of preliminary articles; the one private, for Great 
Britain only ; the other general, for all the 
allies. | 

4 II. The extraordinary meaſures purſued to 


form the congreſs at Utrecht. 


I. 


III. The trifling amuſements of the French 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, by the connivance of 
the Britiſh miniſters. | 

* IV. The negociations about the renunciation 
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of the Spaniſh monarchy. 

«© V. The fatal ſuſpenſion of arms. 

« VI. The ſcizure of Ghent, and Bruges, in 
order to diſtreſs the alles, and favour the French. 

« II. The duke of Ormond's acting in con- 
cert with the French: general. 

„VIII. The lord Bolingbroke's journey to 
France, to negotiate. a leparate peace. 

« IX. Mr. Prior's and the duke of Shrewſbury's 
negociations in France. | 

„RX. The precipitate concluſion of the peace 
at Utrecht. 
XI. The ſacrificing the Catalans. 

« XiI. Promoting the inter-ſt of 
der.“ | 
The report having been taken into conſideration, 
Mr. Walpole, on tie tenth of June, impeached 
Henry, lord viicout:t Bolingbroke, of higb-treaſon 
and other «crimes and miidemeanors; the lord 
Coningſby afterwards ſtanding up, impeached the 
earl of Oxiord in the following remarkable words: 


the preten- 


« The worthy chairman has impeached the hand, 


but I impeach the head; he has impeached the 
clerk; arid I the juſtice; he has impeached the 
{cholar, and I the maſter : I impeach Robert, earl 
ot Oxtord and earl Mortimer, of high-treaion and 
other crimes and miſdemeanors.” Many members of 
unqueſtioned integrity, of both parties, ſeemed to 
condemn theſe precipitate meaſures; and even fir 
Joſeph Jekyll, a member of the committceof ſecrecy, 
laid, that he could not think the houſe ha? fufficient 
matter of evidence to impeach the earl of high-irea- 
ſon : but the chairman of the committee declaring, 
that, beſides the proof contained in the report, 
they had alſo the enforcement ot perſonal evi- 
dence, it was reſolved to impeach him- without a 
diviſion. Mr. Prior was at the ſame time, and at 
the inſtance of Mr. Walpole, ordered into ſtrict 
cuſtody, without the liberty of pen, ink, paper, ar 
the ſight of any one friend. *%S 

On the rwenty-firſt of June Mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope impeached James, duke of Ormond, of high- 
treaſon, and of other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
The duke was defended by Mr. Hutchinſon, Mr. 
Lumley, Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Onſlow, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Hungerford, and ſeveral others of both 
parties. Sir Joſeph Jekyll, in particular, ſaid, 
That if there was room for mercy, he hoped it 
would be ſhewn to that noble, generous, and cou- 
rageous peer, who had, in a courſe of many years, 
exerted thoſe great accompliſhments for the good 
and honour of his country: that as the ſtatute of 
Edward III. on which the charge of high-treaſon 


| againſt him was founded, had been mitigated by 


ſubſequent acts, the houſe ought not, in his opinion, 
to take advantage of that act againſt the duke, but 
only to impeach him of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors.” Nevertheleſs, after a very long de- 
bate, the queſtion being put, was carried for his 
impeachment. It was thought his grace's name 
having been made uſe of as a ſignal for mobs and 
riots, was one thing that haſtened on his impeach- 
ment, High- church and Ormond forever!“ be- 
ing now as much the cry of the Tory mobs 
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as High- church and Sacheverel! The duke's 


enemies did not fail to repreſent and aggravate 
theſe circumſtances: they ſaid, that he could not 
be ignorant of theſe tumults and riots, and that as 
he did not publicly diſown thoſe diſturbers of the 
peace, his ſilence muſt be conſidered as an approba- 
tion of their conduct, and ſeemed to ſummon the 
people to a general inſurrection. In ſhort, tae 
duke of Ormond perceiving that he was already 
prejudged by his enemies, conſulted his own ſafety 
by withdrawing himſelf from the kingdom “. 

The Whig party ſtill continued to conduct every 
thing by a furious ſpirit of revenge. On the 
twenty-ſecond of June the earl of Strafford was 
likewiſe impeached by Mr. Aiſlabie, for having 
adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms and the ſeizing 
Ghent and Bruges, and for having treated the moſt 
ſerene houſe of Hanover with inſolence and con- 
tempt. The biſhop of London (Robinſon) was 
in favour with the party in power, and therefore, 
though involved in the ſame guilt (if there was 
any) with the earl, he was paſſed over unnoticed: 
the Whigs, indeed, pretended that the biſhop was 
entirely innocent of the ſecret negociation between 
France and England, and that he was not admitted 
to any of thoſe ſecrets which conſtitured the cri- 
minal part of the earl's conduct. | | 

The articles of impeachment againſt the earl of 
of Oxford being prepared by the committee of 


ſecrecy, they were read, on the eighth of July, 


before the houſe of commons, and were in ſub- 
ſtance as follow: | 

« J. That he, Robert earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, had entered into a negociation with France 
without the allies, and had agreed it ſhould be 
kept ſecret. 

4% II. He had adviſed the queen to permit the 
coming of Meſnager; treated with him, and 
aſſumed, without authority, the royal power. 


„III. He had prepared preliminaries, ſigned by | 


Meſnager, and ſeat them to Holland, when a pri- 
vate treaty was, by his advice, concluded with 
France. | 


« IV. He had not regarded the repreſentation 


of Buis, the Dutch miniſter, but declared the 
queen had made no ſuch treaty, nor would do fo, 
without the conſent of the States. | 
« V, He had ordered the biſhop of London to 
infiſt upon Spain, though by the preliminaries the 


duke of Anjou was acknowleged as king, and 


though he had perſuaded the queen not to inſiſt 
| upon the queſtion, Whether this article was high- 


upon the reſtitution of Spain. 
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VI. He had not procured ſatisfaction for the 


allies, but a&ed in concert with France. 

« VII. He had adviſed the queen to accept of 
the duke of Anjou's renunciation, though Torci 
had declared it to be null and void by the funda- 
mental laws of France. | 

« VIII. He had, with others, adviſed that the 
duke of Ormond ſhould be ordered to engage in 
no battle or ſiege, to the ruin of the affairs of the 
allies; and afterwards ſent an order to the biſhop 
of London, to declare that the queen looked upon 
herſelf to be under no obligation whatſoever to the 
States. 

« TX, He had adviſed that the duke of Or- 
mond, with all the troops in the queen's pay, ſhouſd 
ſeperate themſelves from the army of the allies ; 
and not to pay the arrears due to thoſe that refuſed. 
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&. He had adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and the ſending lord Bolingbroke to France, to 
ſettle the terms. 

* XI. He had treacherouſly adviſed the enemy 
how to gain Tournay. 

* XII. He had adviſed and aſſiſted in giving 
up Spain and the Weſt Indies to the duke of 
Anjou. 

« XIII. He had treacherouſly adviſed the ninth 
article of the treaty of commerce with France, and 
the giving the French liberty of fiſhing, and dry- 
ing their fiſh on Newfoundland. | 

XIV. He had taken Sicily from the houſe of 
Auftria, and given it to the duke of Savoy, with- 
out any application from the duke. 

«XV. He had cauſed the queen to make ſeve- 
ral ſpeeches and declarations to the parliament, 
wherein the terms of peace and commerce were 
falſely repreſented. 

XVI. He had, as far as in him lay, deſtroy- 
ed the independengy of the houſe of lords, by 
cauſing the queen to create twelve peers at once, 
to ſerve his ends.” | 

To theſe were afterwards added the fix following 
articles : 

XVII. He had not (as prime miniſter) ad- 
viſed the queen againſt the deſtructive expedition 
to Canada, 

« XVII. He had procured a warrant for 
thirteen thouſand pounds for his own uſe. 

XIX. He had procured a warrant for five 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty pounds to his re- 
lation, Thomas Harley. | 

* XX. He had paid a large ſum of money to 
king James's queen. 

XXI. He had received Patrick Lileſh (alias 
Lawleſs) an Iriſh papiſt, as a foreign miniſter, 
_ cauſed ſeveral ſums of money to be paid to 
im, 1 

«© XXII. He had, with others, cauſed the Ca- 
talans to be expoſed to the fury of an enraged re- 
vengeful prince, againſt whom the late queen had 
engaged them to take arms.“ 

he firſt ten were, upon the queſtion, ſeverally 
agreed to; but a warm debate aroſe upor be Xlth, 
by which he was charged with having counſelled 
and adviſed the French king in what manner Tour- 
nay might be gained from the States- general, 
although it had been declared that the town of 
Tournay ſhould remain to the States, towards 
forming a ſufficient barrier : a great debate aroſe 


treaſon ? Sir Robert Raymond, formerly ſolicitor- 


| general, Mr. Bromley, fir William Wyndham, the 


audicors Harley and Foley, Mr. Ward, and Mr. 
Hungerford (who had already ſpoken in favour of 
the earl of Oxford) maintained the negative, and 
were ſtrongly ſupported by fir Joſeph Jekyll. They 
were oppoied by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Stanhope, lord 
Coningſby, general Cadogan, Mr. Boſcawen, and 
Mr. Aiflabie ; and the article, being amended, was 
agreed to by a majority of one hundred and twen- 
ty. The reſt of the articles being agreed to, the 
lord Coningſby, (attended by moſt of the members 
who voted for the impeachment) went up to the 
lords, and at the bar of the houſe impeached the 
earl of Oxford of high-treaſon, &c. demanding at 
the ſame time, that he might be ſequeſtered from 
parliament and committed to ſafe cuſtody. This 
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demand produced a debate, Whether or not the 
earl ſhould be ſo committed? in the courſe of 
which his lordſhip delivered himſelf to the follow- 
ing effect. The whole charge, he ſaid, might 
be reduced to the negociations and concluſion of 
the peace, That the nation wanted a peace, he 
ſaid, nobody would deny: that the conditions of 
this peace were as good as could be expected, con- 
ſidering the backwardneſs and reluctance which 
ſome of the allies ſhewed to come into the queen's 
meaſures : that the peace was approved by two 
ſucceſſive parliaments : that he had no ſhare in the 
affair of Tournay, which was wholly tranſacted by 
that unfortunate nobleman who had thought fit to 
ſtep aſide : that, nevertheleſs, he would venture to 
ſay in his behalf, that, if that charge could be 
proved, it would not amount to treaſon : that, for 
his own part, he had always ated by the imme- 
diate directions and commands of the late queen, 
without offending againſt any known law ; and be- 
ing juſtified by his own conſcience, was uncon- 
cerned for the life of an inſignificant old man : that 
if miniſters of ſtate, acting by the immediate com- 
mands of their ſovereign, were to be accountable 
for their proceedings, it might, one day or ether, 
be the caſe with all the members of that auguſt 
aſſembly : that he doubted not but their lordſhips, 
out of regard to themſelves, would give him an 
equitable hearing ; and he hoped, that, in the 
courſe of the enquiry, it would appear, that he 
had merited, not only the indulgence, bur even the 
favour of the government. My lords, faid he, I 
am now to take my leave of your lordſhips, and of 
this honourable houſe, perhaps for ever. I ſhall 
lay down my life, with pleaſure, in a cauſe favour- 
ed by my dear royal miſtreſs. When I conſider, that! 
am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, and vir- 
tue of my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, and retire with 
great content: and, my lords, God's will be done.” 

Before the queſtion for committing him was put, 
the duke of Shrewſbury having acquainted the 
houſe that the ear] was much indiſpoſed with 
the gravel, he was ſuffe to remain at his own 
houle, in cuſtody of the black rod. In his way thi- 
ther he was attended by a great concourſe of peo- 
ple, crying, High-church, Ormond and Oxford 
for ever!” Next day he was brought to the bar, 
where he received a copy of the articles, and was 
allowed a month to prepare his anſwer : but, as if 
his enemies were apprehenſive of ſhewing him too 
much indulgence, it was reſolved to ſend him to 
the Tower on the ſixteenth day of July, notwith- 
ſtanding Dr. Mead declared that his life would 
be in imminent danger by being carried thither. 
The earl was attended to the Tower by a prodi- 
gious concourſe of people, who all pitied the con- 
dition of this great (though now fallen) ſtateſman, 
and openly exclaimed againſt his perſecutors. In 
ſhort, the nation in general was ſo exaſperated 
againſt the Whigs for their rancorous and bloody 
proceedings, that tumults were raiſed in Stafford- 
ſhire, and other parts of the kingdom, againſt the 
friends and adherents of the new miniſtry. A ge- 
neral ſpirit of diſcontent, ſo openly manifeſted, 
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could not fail to fill them with alarms for their 
own ſafety ; and it was thought expedient, that the 
houſe of commons ſhould addreſs the king to put 
the laws againſt rioters vigorouſly in force. A 
new law, called the Proclamation, or Riot-Act, 
was prepared, and ſoon after received the royal 
aſſent, decreeing, that if any perſons, to the num- 
ber of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould con- 
tinue together one hour, after having been requir- 
ed in his majeſty's name to diſperſe, by a juſtice 
of the peace, or other officer, and heard the pro- 
clamation againſt riots read in public, they ſhould 
be deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. 

On the twentieth day of July the king went to 
the houſe of peers to give the royal aſſent to this 
and ſome other bills *, when he made a ſhore 
ſpeech to both houſes; in which he told them, 
that a rebellion was actually begun at home, and 
that the nation was threatened with an invaſion 
from abroad : he therefore expected that the com- 
mons would not leave the kingdom in a defence- 
leſs condition, but enable him to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould be neceſſary for the public ſafety. 
Warm and affectionate addreſſes were immediately 
preſented by the parliament, and both houſes de- 
fired his majeſty to put the kingdom in a poſture 
of defence, by increaſing the number of forces 
both by ſea and land. At the ſame time they ſuſ- 
pended the Habeas Corpus act, by which his ma- 
jeſty might detain the perſons of thoſe whom he 
ſhould ſuſpect of conſpiring againſt his perſon and 
government. A reward of one hundred thouſand 
pounds was offered to ſuch as ſhould ſeize the preten- 
der, dead or alive. Sir George Byng was ſent to 
take the command of a fleet in the Downs, and ſir 
John Jennings was ſent to Scotland, where he 
hoiſted his flag on board the Oxford, as comman- 
der in chief of the ſquadron then upon the coaſts ; 
general Erle was haſtened to his government of 
Portſmouth ; the guards were encamped in Hyde- 
Park: in a word, no precaution was neglected to 
ſecure the peace of the kingdom at home. 

In the midft of theſe tranſactions the commons 
added fix articles to theſe they had already exhi- 
bited againſt the earl of Oxford ; and two days af- 
ter, Mr. Walpole delivered the articles of impeach- 
ment againſt lord Bolinbroke, at the bar of the 
houſe of lords. The next day (Auguſt 5) a warm 
debate aroſe upon reading the articles againſt the 
duke of Ormond, in which ſeveral remarkable 
ſpeeches were made : the ſeyeral articles, however, 
were agreed to by a _ majority. The firſt ar- 
ticle charged the duke with correſponding with 
| marſhal Villars, the French general, while he 
commanded the Britiſh army in Flanders. The 
ſecond, that he wickedly promiſed and engaged 
that he would not attack the French army, nor 
engage in any fiege againſt France, The third, 
that he did falſely, maliciouſly, wickedly, and 
traitorouſly, adhere to the French king; and, in 
purſuance of a wicked promiſe he had ſecretly 
made with the marſhal Villars, he endeavoured to 
perſuade the general of the confederate army to 


Other acts paſſed at this time were, 1. For continuing the | for the regulating the forces. 4. The malt-tax. La II , An 
impriſonment of the conſpirators againſt king William. 2. | a& to explain an act of 12 Will. III. for the further limitation 
Fer the quakers affirmation, inſtead of their oath. 3. An act Jof the crown, Kc. 
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raiſe the ſiege of Queſnoy ; and when he could 
not prevail, marched off with the queen's troops, 
and gave the enemy's general advice of it. The 
other articles are, in effect, his conduct in Flan- 
ders, reduced into a charge; and both he and the 
lord Bolingbroke bring fled from juſtice, bills were 
brought in to ſummon them to ſurrender them- 
ſelves by the tenth of September, and in default 
thereof to attaint them of high-treaſon, which pal- 
ſed both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 

On the thirty firſt of Auguſt the articles againſt 
the earl of Strafford were agreed to by the com- 
mons, and carried by Mr. Aiſlabie to the lords, 
when the earl made a long ſpeech in his own de- 
fence. He complained that his papers had been 
ſeized in an unprecedented manner. He ſaid, that 
if in his letters or diſcourſe he had dropped any 
unguarded expreſſions againſt ſome foreign mini- 
ſters, while he had the honour to reprelent the 
crown of Great Britain, he hoped they would not 
be accounted criminal by a Britiſh houſe of peers. 
He deſired he might be allowed a competent 
time to anſwer the articles brought againſt him, 
and to have duplicates of all the papers which had 
either been laid before the committee ot lecrecy, 
or remained in the hands of the government, to 
be uſed occaſionally in his juſtification. T his re- 
queſt was warmly oppoſed by ſeveral of the Whig- 
giſh noblemen, until the carl of Ilay obſerved, 
that in. all civilized nations, all courts of judica- 
ture, except the Inquilition, allowed the perſons 
arraigned all that was necetlary fur their juſtifica- 
tion; and that the houſe of pcers of Great Britain 
ought not in this caſe to do any thing contrary to 


that honour and equity for which they were ſo juſt- 


ly renowned throughout all -.urope. The houſe, 
influenced by theſe obſervations, reſolved that the 
earl ſhould be indulged with copies of ſuch papers 
he might think neceſſary for his defence “. 

The duke of Ormond and the lord viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke having neglected to ſurrender themſelves 
within the time limited by the proclamation, the 
houſe of lords ordered the earl-marſhal to raze 
out of the liſt of peers their names and armorial 
| bearings. Inventories were taken of their perſonal 
eſtates ; and the duke's atchievement, as knight 
of the Garter, was taken from St. George's Chapel 
at Windſor. | | 

By this time a rebellion was actually begun in 
Scotland, under the earl of Mar, who hoped to 
be ſupported by a ſtrong party in England. This 
nobleman, at the death of queen Anne, was ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Scotland, and was one of the firſt 
to congratulate the preſent ſovereign on his ac- 
ceſſion; but not meeting with the countenance or 
encouragement which he expected, occaſioned by 
his having joined in the meaſures of the late mi- 
niſters, he, about the beginning of Auguſt, with- 
drew from London into the Highlands, where, 
prompted by reſentment and ambition, he reſolv 
ed to make an effort in favour of the pretender. 
The Scots were undoubtedly at this time univer- 
fally diſguſted, by the introduction of the malt- 
tax, and ſome other grievances they had ſuffered 
in conſequence of the Union: and the Jacobites, 
who fondly and fooliſhly imagined, that all who 
were diſſatisfied trom theſe cauſes entertained the 
ſame ſentiments with themſelves, tranſmitted a 
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memorial to the pretender, in which they aſſured 
him that the nation was wholly diſaffected to the 
new government, and that his appearance in Bri- 
train would produce an immediate revolution. 

The pretender, on receiving this invitation, re- 
ſolved to take advantage of this favourable diſpoſi- 
tion. He had recourle to the French king, who 
{till entercained a deſire of raiſing him to the throne 
of Great Britain, and would, in all probability, 
have ſupported him powerfully ; but he was taken 
off by death on the firſt day of September. This 
event occaſioned a total change in the face of at- 
fairs : the regency of that kingdom had devolved 
to the duke of Orleans, who had neither the 
power nor the inclination to facr.tice the treaſures 
of the ſtate he governed, to tupport the intereſts 
of a wretched exile, who had very little proſpect 
of attaining that crown he laid a claim to. Befides, 
the duke-regent could not, without manifeſt dan- 
ver, begin his regency by breaxing irretrievably 
with England, whoſe friendſhip it was at this time 
his intereſt to preſerve. However, to ſecure ap- 
pearances, he furniſhed him with a ſum of money, 
and a {mall quantity ot arms, but never intended 
to ſuppert him in earneſt, 

Mean while the Jacobites had proceeded too far 
to think of retreating with any ſatety, and there- 
tore determined to put their all upon the iſſue of 
the field; and the carl of Mar having conſulted 
with the marquiſſes of Huntley and Tullibardine, 
the earls of Southeſk and Mareſchal, the generals 
Hamilton and Gordon, and the other chicts ot the 
dilaffected clans; and - having drawn together 
about three hundred of his own vaſliais, tet up the 
ſtandard of the pretender at Brae-Mar on the 
fifth day of September, and then cauſed him to 
be proclaimed, firſt at Caſtle town, then at Perth, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and ſeveral other places. On 
the firſt news of [theſe proceedings, the govern- 
ment ordered the earls of Hume, Winton, and 
Kinnoul, the lord Deſkford, Lockart of Carnwath, 
Hume of Whiteficld, and other ſuſpected perſons, to 
be ſeized and committed cloſe priſoners to the caſtle 
of Edinburgh. The ſquadron under fir John Jen- 
nings allo kept a good look-out upon the coaſts ; 
but, notwithſtanding their utmoſt vigilance, two 
veſſels arrived trom France, with arms, ammuni- 
tion; and a good number of officers, who affured 
the earl of Mar the pretender would ſoon be with 
him in perſon. They at the ſame time acquaint- 
ed him, that the duke of Ormond and the lord 
Bolingbroke, who had retired to France, hearing 
they were condemned and attainted by the parlia- 
ment, had engaged in the ſervice of the pretender. 
This news gave great ſatisfaction to the rebel party 
for ſome time; but the death of Lewis XIV. ſtruck 
a general damp upon their ſpirits, and proved a ter- 
rible blow to their cauſe. The earl of Mar wrote 
repeated letters to the pretender to come over with 
the utmoſt expedition. In the mean time he al- 
ſumed the title of lieutenant-general of the preten- 
der's forces, publiſhed a declaration, exhorting the 

ople to take up arms; and as there were ſtill 
hopes that the duke of Ormond would make a de- 
ſcent upon Great Britain, and depended upon a 
riſing in England, they were reſolved to puſh their 
deſign F. 


© Proceed. of the Houſe of Lords. Tindal. 
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ln the mean time the chevalier, finding that 
the duke of Orleans only amuſed him with empty 
romiſes, and that he could no longer expect the 
werful ſuccours that Lewis XIV. the unwearied 
friend of his family, had on every favourable oc 
ſion furniſhed them, applied to the Iriſh and Scot- 
tiſh regiments in the lervice ot France, on whole 
fidelity he knew he could depend; and thoſe, as well 
officers as private men, promiled to ſhed the laſt 
drop of blood in their veins to procure his reſto- 
ration: they would indeed have proved of infinite 
ſervice to the chevalier's cauſe, had they accom- 
panicd him to Scotland : but the vigilance of our 
miniſter at the court of France deprived him of 
their aſſiſtance alſo. This miniſter was the earl ot 
Stair, who then reſided as ambaſſador at Paris. 
He was a nobleman of unqueſtioned honour and 
integrity; generous, humane, dilcerning, and re- 
ſolute : he had ſignalized himſelf by his military 
talen s during the late war in the Netherlands, and 
he now acted in another ſphere with uncommon 
vigour, vigilancy, and addreſs. He detected the 
chevalier's ſcheme while it was yet in emoryo, and 
ve ſuch early notice of it as enabled our court to 
take eff-Etual meaſures for defeating the deſign. 
He had by dint of money won over an Engliſh 
rieſt, nanicd Strickland, who was one of the pre- 
tender's chaplains, and a confidant of his. This 
man acquainted him with every ſt-p that the pre- 
tender took, and every project he tormed. By 
means of this ſpy lord Stair obtained a liſt of tae 
French officers who had engaged to accom- 
pany the Chevalier into Scotland, with an ex- 
act account of the quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and proviſions that were to be embarked, and the 
number and names of the veſſels that were to carry 
them over; and made ſuch repeated and ſpirited 
remonſtrances to the duke-regent on this ſubject, 
that the latter found h:mlelf under a neceſſity of 
giving our ambaſſador proper ſatisfaction. Ac- 
cordingly he diſpat. hed orders to all the ſea- ports, 
Prohibiting the officers and men of the regiments 
above mentioned, to quit the kingdom on pain of 
being treated as delerters. Thus the chevalier 
found himſelf in an inſtant deprived of the aſſiſt- 
ance he had placed ſuch dependance on; and was 
ſoon after glad to pais over incog. to ſhew himſelf 
to his partiſans; not ſy much from any hope of 
being able to revive their courage by his preſence, 
as to acquaint them that they muſt no longer lay 
any ſtreſs upon the promiles of aſſiſtance they had 
received from the court of France “. 

Some of the adherents of the chevalier having 
made an attempt to ſurprize the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which had been defeated by the vigilance 
and valour of colonel Stuart, lieutenant-governor 


of that fortreſs, general Wightman, who was then 


in Scotland, had orders to form a camp near Stir- 
ling, and diſtreſs the rebels as much as he could, 
till the arrival of the duke of Argyll, who, on the 
ninth of September, had been appointed comman- 
der in chief of the forces in Scotland, and ſoon 
after ſet out for that kingdom, accompanied by the 
duke of Roxburgh, the marquiſſes of Annandale 
and Tweedale, the earls of Sutherland, Selkirk, 
Loudon, Rothes, Haddington, and Fraſer, with 
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ſeveral other Scots peers, who determined to ſhew 
their loyalty to king George, by raiſing their re- 
ſpective clans to oppotr the rebels. : 

Mean while, a dangerous conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered and prevented in England. Lieutenant - co- 
loncl Paul was impriſoned in the Gatehouſe for en- 
lifting men in the lervice of the pretender ; the ti- 
tular duke of Powis was committed to the Tower; 
the lords Lanſdowne and Dupplin were taken into 
cuſtody ; and a warrant was iſſurd for apprehend- 
ing the earl of Jerſey. The king, by the mouth 
ot Mr. Secretary Stanhope, delired the conſent of 
the lower houie to ſeize and detain the perſons of 
Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, Mr. 
Edward Harvey, Mr. Thomas Forſter, Mr. James 
Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, who were mem- 
bers of the houſe, and ſuipetted of favouring the 
invaſion, The commons readily aſſented, and Har- 
vey and Anſtis being in town, were immediately 
ſeized ; Mr. Forſter took up arms in the North; 
Sir John Packington was, after examination before 
the council, honourably ditch.rged ; Mr. Kynaſton 
abſconded ; Sir William Wyndham was ſcized at 
his own houſe in Somerletſhire, by colonel Huſke 
and a meſſenger: he found means, however, to 
clcape from him; but being cloſely purſued, he 
taought proper to ſurrender himſelf, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower. His father-in-law, the duke 
of Somerſet, offered to become ſurety for his ap- 
pearance; but the miniftry rejected his bail, and 
even carried their reſentment ſo far as to remove 
he duke from his office of maiter of the horſe. 

While thele things were tranſacting, the king 
came, on the twenty-farit of September, to the 
houſe ot lords, and paſſed the bills that were ready. 
Then the chancellor read his majeſty's ſpeech, ex- 
preſſing his acknowlegement and ſatistaction for 
the uncommon marks of their affection which he 
had received at this juncture; and the parliament 
was adjourned to the fixth day of October +. 

The friends of the houſe of Stuart were very nu- 
merous in the weſtern counties, where they made 
ſeveral tentatives towards an inſurrectian, and had 
actually formed a plan for the ſeizing of Plymouth 
and Briſtol ; all which attempts were prevented by 
the timely precautions of the government. On 
this occaſion, the univerſity of Oxford, who had 
generally diſtinguiſhed itlelt by its anti- revolution 
principles, felt the rod of power: a regiment ot 
toot was quartered here to over awe the univerlity. 
The miniſtry, however, found it more difficult to 
ſuppreſs the inſurgents in the North; Where the 
earl of Derwentwarter, the lord Widdrington, Mr. 
Forſter, knight of the ſhire for Northumberland, 
and others, appeared in arms in October. Though 
their numbers were but ſmall, yet they proclaimed 
the pretender, firſt at Warkworth, then at Mor- 
peth, Hexham, and other places. They were all 
horſe ; not being able to entertain any foot for want 
of arms. They were at firſt ſtrengthened by the 
junction of ſome lords from the weſt of Scotland; 
who, by the inſtructions of Mar, had raiſed ſome 
forces to aſſiſt the rebellion, as the viſcount Ken- 
mure, who ſet up the pretender's ftandard at 
Loughmaben, the earls: of Nithſdale, Carnwath, 
and Winton, who joined the Engliſh rebels with 


es 
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their ſmall forces at Rothbury. Soon after, they 
marched to Kelſo, on the borders, and joined a 
body of Highlanders, whom the earl of Mar, after 
he had taken poſſeſſion of the fruitful county of 
Fife, had found means to ſend over the Firth, un- 
der the laird of Mackintoſh, and the lord Nairn: 

General Carpenter having been ſent by the go- 
vernment in purſuit of the rebels, with Hotham's 
regiment of foot, Cobham's, Moleſworth's, and 
_ Churchill's dragoons, arrived at Newcaſtle on the 
eighteenth of October, from whence he ſoon ſet 
out to attack the rebels at Kelſo. At his approach 
they ſhifred their quarters, and marched to Jed- 
burgh. Here they were much divided in their 
councils : brigadier Mackintoſh was for engaging 
the king's forces under general Carpenter, which 
were inferior in number; but Mr. Forſter, who 
had now aſſumed the title of general of the Eng- 
liſh rebels, was againſt it. The earl was for march- 
ing back, and joining the earl of Mar, but the 
Engliſh were for marching into England, which 
was at laſt agreed to: but here a mutiny began 
among the Highlanders, who refuſed to ſtir out of 
their own country ; nor could all the menaces or 
entreaties of the leading men among them prevail 
to alter their reſolution ; five hundred of them ac- 
tually ſeparated and returned home. 

From Jedburgh they marched to Hawick, from 
thence to Langholme, and thence to Longtown in 
Cumberland, ſtill endeavouring to avoid general 
Carpenter, who continued in purſuit of them. 
From Longtown they marched to Brampton, 
where Forſter produced his commiſſion of general, 
which had been ſent to him by the earl ot Mar; 
and, after having proclaimed the pretender, he 
proceeded to Penrith, where the ſheriff, aſſiſted by 
the lord Lanſdown, and the biſhop of Carliſle, had 
drawn together the whole pofſe comitatus of Cum- 
who at firſt made a ſhew of oppoling the rebels ; 
but, upon their nearer approach, ſhamefully threw 
down their arms and fled. From Penrith, Forſter 

roceeded to Appleby, being joined by very few 
in all theſe marches; then to Kendal, and ſo to 
Kirkby-Lonſdale, and here ſome Lancaſhire pa- 
piſts, with their ſervants and tenants, joining them, 
they marched forward, and arrived at Preſton on 
the ſeventh of November. Here he having ſeized 
on fix or ſeven pieces of cannon, proceeded to 
Preſton, and would have gone farther ; but gene- 
ral Wills, who had marched againſt the rebels with 
ſix regiments of horſe and dragoons, had advanced 
to the bridge of Ribbel, before Forſter was in- 
formed of his approach ; who, on hearing thereof, 
immediately ſhut himſelf up in the town, barrica- 
doing the ſtreets, and making a proper diſpoſition 
of his men to receive the attack of the king's 
troops. General Wills came before the town on 
the twelfth of November, and ordered brigadier 
Honeywood to attack that end of it which leads to 
Lancaſter. The king's troops, however, met with 
ſo warm a reception, that they were obliged to de- 
ſiſt from the attack, after having loſt a conſidera- 
ble number of men. Next moraing, general Car- 
penter, who had followed the rebels cloſe at th- 
heels during their marches, arrived, and joining 


berland, amounting to nearly twelve thouſand men, 
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his troops to thoſe already before the place, it was 
now inveſted on all ſides. 

- Forſter, finding that all further reſiſtance would 
be as fatal as fruitleſs, ſent colonel Oxburgh with 
a trumpet to general Wills to deſire a capitulation. 
The general replied, he would not treat with re- 
bels: they had killed ſeveral of the king's ſubjects, 
and they muſt expect to pay for their lives with 
the forfeit of their own, The colonel ſaid, that as 
the general was a man of honour, and an officer, 
he hoped he would ſhew mercy to people who 
were willing to ſubmit. Wills anſwered, that all 
he could do for them was, that in caſe of their ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion, he would prevent his 
men from putting them to the ſword, until he 
ſhould receive farther orders. He granted them 
till the next morning to conſider what they would 
do, upon their delivering the earl of Derwentwater 
and Mackintoſh as hoſtages. 

Forſter and his men accepted the terms propoſ- 
ed : but the Highlanders declared they would pe- 
riſh ſword in hand, rather than ſubmit in that man- 
ner; upon which general Wills would have ſent 
their chieftain Mackintoſh back, and have inſtant- 
ly attacked the town : in which caſe every man of 
them would have been cut in pieces. On à little 
reflection they did not chuſe to run that riſk, but 
with the reſt of the rebels ſubmitted themſelves 
priſoners at diſcretion, to the number of four hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix Engliſh, and above one thou- 
ſand Scots, many having found means to eſcape, 
and ſeveral had been killed in the atrack. They 
were now diſarmed, and put under a ſtrong guard. 
All the noblemen and leaders were ſecured. Major 
Naicn, captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and en- 
ſign Erſkine, were tried by a court-martiai as de- 
ſerters, and executed. Lord Charles Murray, ſon 
of the duke of Athol, was likewiſe condemned for 
the ſame crime, but his ſentence was reſpited. 
The common men were impriſoned at Cheſter and 
Liverpool ; the noblemen and officers of moſt con- 


ſideration were ſent to London, and committed to 


the Tower and other priſons “. 

Let us now fee what became of the rebels in 
Scotland. It is remarkable, that on the very day 
that thoſe under Forſter were ſubdued at Preſton, 
Sunday, November 1 3, the duke of Argyll, with 
about four thouſand men, engaged the rebel army 
under the earl of Mar, conſiſting of about eight or 
nine thouſand, at Sheriffmuir, near Dumblain, about 
four miles from Stirling. The battle was obſtinate 
and bloody; various accounts were given of it, and 
both ſides claimed the victory. What is certain 
from all the accounts is this, that the duke of 
Argyll, with the right of his army, ſoon put the 
left of the enemy to rout; but whilſt he was pur- 
ſuing them a conſiderable way with great ſlaughter, 
the right of the rebels charged the left wing of the 
royal army with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a few 
minutes both horſe and foot were totally defeated, 
with great ſlaughter; and general Witham, who 
commanded them, fled at full gallop to Stirling, 
where he declared that the royal army was actually 
routed. Upon the whole, however, it appears by 
the conſequences, that the royaliſts had the vic- 
tory ; for the carl of Mar, immediately after the 
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battle, retreated to Perth, and the deſign he had 
formed of croſſing the Forth to join his ſouthern 
friends was entirely fruſtrated, and never afterwards 
attempted. The earl of Ilay, brother to the duke 
of Argyll, was in the action, behaved with remark- 
able bravery, and was wounded in his arm and fide, 
Among the ſlain were colonel Hamen and captain 
Armſtrong, his grace's aid de camp. About eight 
hundred of the rebels were ſlain, and many made 
priſoners, among whom were ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction. 
Soon after the rebels ſuſtained a mare conſider- 
able blow, in the loſs of Inverneſs, from which ſir 
ohn Mackenzie was driven by Simon Fraſer, 
lord Lovat, who had hitherto adhered to the pre- 
tender's intereſt, but now declared in favour of 
the government, By this means a free communi- 
cation was opened with. the north of Scotland, 
where the earl of Sutherland had raiſed a ſtrong 
body of his vaſſals. The marquis of Huntley and 
the earl of Seaforth were obliged to abandon the 
rebel army, in order to ſecure their own territories, 
and in a little time ſubmitted to the king. A 
conſiderable number of the clan of the Fraſers, 
influenced by the example of their chief, lord 
Lovat, declared againſt the pretender ; the marquis 
of Tullibardine withdrew from the army, to de- 
fend his own country; and the clans, ſeeing no 
likelihood of another action, began, as uſual, to 
return to their habitations, it being cuſtomary 
with thoſe people, never to remain long in the 
field, unleſs they are kept in conſtant employ *. 
The reſt of November and all December both 
ſides remained quiet in their quarters; the duke of 
Argyll at Stirling, and the earl of Mar at Perth. 
In the mean time the pretender, notwithſtanding 
the deſperate ſituation of his affairs in Scotland, re- 


ſolved to viſit that kingdom ; and poſting through 


France in diſguiſe, he embarked on board a ſmall 
veſſel at Dunkirk, and landed, on the twenty- 
ſecond of December, at Peterhead, with ſix gen- 
tlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the mar- 
quis of Tinmouth, ſon to the duke of Berwick. 
He paſſed through Aberdeen incog. to Feteroſſe, 
where he was met and complimented by the earl 
of Mar, the earl Mariſchall, general Hamilton, 
and others of his adherents: from Feteroſſe he 
went to Dundee, and from thence-to Scone, two 
miles from Perth, where he made his public entry 
on the ninth of January. Here he publiſhed ſe- 
veral proclamations, particularly one. for the con- 
vention of the ſtates, and another for his corona- 
tion, and exerciſed other acts of royalty, which 


were all at an end almoſt as ſoon as they were af- 


ſumed : for towards the end of January, the duke 
of Argyll, aſſiſted by lieutenanc-general Cadogan 
and other general officers, who were ſent down to 
him, and reinforced by a good train of artillery and 
ſix thouſand Dutch troops, that were claimed of, 
and ſent over by, the States-general by virtue of 
treaty, marched from Stirling to attack the rebels 
at Perth, who, having now loſt all hopes of any 
ſuccours from France, upon his approach aban- 
doned the place, and retired with the pretender 
to Dundee, and from thence to Montroſe ; where 
finding they were cloſely purſued by the king's 


forces, on the fourteenth of February a council 
was held, in which it was reſolved that the pre- 
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tender ſhould go off in the evening. It happened 
fortunately for him, that there was juſt ready in 
the harbour a ſmall ſhip that was deſigned to carry 
over a gentleman the chevalier was then to have 
ſent to a foreign court; this ſhip was now pitched 
upon to tranſport himſelf and ſome few of his par- 
ticular friends, whom he had to attend him ; theſe 
were the ears of Mar and Melfort, the lord Lrum- 
mond, and ſome ather chiefs. There were no 
leſs than nine men of war cruiſing off the coaſt at 
that time, but the night proved ſo dark, that 
there was no ſeeing a veſſel (eſpecially a ſmall one) 
at a quarter of a mile's diſtance ; ſo going on board 
at nine o'clock in the evening, they put out to ſea, 
and got out of reach of the king's cruiſers before 
it was day-light; and coaſting along the German 
and Dutch ſhores, they arrived in a few days at 
Graveline, in France. The rebel army had been 
all along made to believe, that the chevalier was 
to go along with them; thus, removing all jealouſy, 
they were very tractable: but as ſoon as they found 
their prince had left them to ſhift for themſelves; - 
they became deaf to all order and diſperſed ; ſome 
ſubmitted, and ſome were taken priſoners F. Such 
was the iſſue of a rebellion that proved fatal to many 
noble families; and that, inſtead of promoting the 
intereſt of the Stuart family, ſerved only to 
ſtrengthen the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, It muſt, however, be acknowleged, 
that this rebellion was, in a great degree, owing 
to the violent meaſures which the miniſtry had put 
in practice againſt their adverſaries ; and which, by 
the diſcontent it cauſed in the nation, firſt gave 
encouragement to the Jacobite party to make an 
effort in favour of the pretender. 

During the progreſs of the rebellion, the par- 
liament of Ireland met at Dublin, and gave proofs 
of the warmeſt attachment to the preſent govern- 
ment. They paſſed bills for recognizing the 
king's title; for the ſecurity of his perſon and 
government ; for ſetting a price upon the head of 
the pretender; for ſuppreſſing tumults and riotous 
aſſemblies; and for attainting the duke of Ormond. 
They granted the ſupplies without oppoſition. All 
ſuch members as had procured addreſſes to the fate 
queen in favour of Sir Conſtantine Phipps, then 
lord-chancellor of Ireland, were obliged to ac- 
knowlege their fault, and were cenſured as 
guilty of a breach of privilege. They deſired the 
lords juſtices would iſſue a proclamation againſt the 
popiſh inhabitants of Limerick and Galway, who, 
preſuming upon their own interpretation of the 
articles granted by king William, claimed an ex- 
emption from the penalties impoſed upon papiſts. 
They engaged in an aſſociation to defend the king 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt the pretender 
and all his open and ſecret abettors; and they re- 
ſolved, that whatever forces his majeſty ſhould 
think fit to raiſe for that purpoſe, they would en- 
able him to defray the expence of the fame. They 
vored the earl 0 Angleſey an enemy to the king 
and kingdom, becauſe he had adviſed the queen 
to break the army, and prorogued the parliament, 
when a bill was depending to attaint the pretender; 
and they addrefſed the king to remove him from 
his council and ſervice : a requeſt which was ac- 
cordingly graated F. The lords juſtices granted 
orders for apprehending the earls of Antrim and 
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Weſtmeath, the lords Netterville, Cahir, Dillon, 
and other perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection to the 
government. Then they adjourned the parhament 
to the eighth day of March. 

In the mean time the barrier treaty, after many 
difficultics and delays, which gave great reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the imperial court meant not to con- 
clude it at all, was finally a juſted, and ſigned at 
Antwerp oy the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, 
the Statrs-general, and the king of Great Britain, 
and ſent over to our court to be ratified. By this 
treaty, the bounds of the imperial dominions in 
the Netherlands, as alſo of the States- general, were 
determined, and the emperor became guarantee of 


the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the 
ſtrong applications were made, both to the throne 


crown of Great Britain, as the States-general were 
before Þ. 

On the nineth of January, 1716, the parliament 
met in England, when the king made a ſpeech 
to both houles, in which he told them he had reaſon 
to believe the pretender was landed in Scotland ; 
he congratulated them on the ſucceſs of his arms in 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion ; on the conclufion of the 
barrier-treaty between the emperor and the States- 

general, under his guaranty ; on a convention with 

Vas, that would deliver the trade of England to 
that kingdo n from the new impoſitions and hard- 
ſhips to which it was ſubjected, in confequence of 
the late treaties: he likewiſe gave them to under- 
ſtand, that a treaty for renewing all former alli- 
ances between Great Britain and the States-general 
was almoſt concluded; and affured the commons, 
that he would freely give up all the eſtates that 
ſnould become forfeited to the crown by this re- 
bellion, towards defraying the extraordinary ex- 

ces incurred on his accefſion. 

Addreſſes of thanks were ſeverally preſented by 
both houſes. The commons, in theirs, declared, 
that they thought themſelves obliged, in juſtice ro 
their injured country, to proſecute in the moſt 
rigorous and impartial manner the authors of thoſe 
deſtructive counſels, which had drawn down ſuch 
miſeries upon the nation. Their proceedings tallied 
exactly with their profeſſions: they began by ex- 
pelling Mr. Forſter the houſe : they impeached the 
earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and 
Winton, the viſcount of Kenmure, and the lords 
Widdrington and Nairn |], Theſe noblemen all 
pleaded guilty, except the earl of Winton, who 
petitioned for time to prepare for his defence. 

On the twenty-fourth of January, the king 
coming to the parliament, to give the royal aſſent 
to the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus act, he told the two houſes, that 
the pretender was actually in Scotland, heading 
the rebellion, and aſſuming the ſtate and title of 
king of thele realms ; and demanded of the com- 
mons ſuch ſupplies as might diſcourage any foreign 
power from giving aſſiſtance to the rebels. 


On the ninth of February, ſentence of death was 


paſſed on the ſix lords who had pleaded guilty, by 
the lord- chancellor Cowper, who was appointed 
lord high-ſteward upon the occaſion. Derwent- 
water and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower-hill, 
on the twenty-fourth of the ſame month: Nichſ 
dale, who was to have been executed with them, 
had the good fortune to eſcape out of the Tower, 
the night before, diſguiſed in woman's apparel, 
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furniſhed and conveyed to him by his wife; Win- 
ton eſcaped from the ſame priſon afterwards, as 
did Forſter and Mackintoſh out of Newgate. Some 
were executed in the country ; eleven at Preſton, 
ſix at Wigan, and five at Mancheſter : ſeveral 
were hanged at Tyburn, particularly colonel Ox- 
burgh, Mr. Paul a clergyman, and Mr. Hall who 
had been a juſtice of peace. In ſhort, ſome who 
were found guilty were tranſported, others repriev- 
ed, and thole who were untried or reprieved took 
the benefit of the act of grace which was afterwardy 
paſſed : but the earl of Mar, the marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, and ſome others, who fled from Scotland, 
were attainted by act of parliament F. 

While the peers were under ſentence of death, 


and to the parliament, by their wives, relations, 
and friends, for the royal mercy to be extended to- 
wards them. The king was inflexible ; the com- 


mons rejected their ſuit; but the houſe of lords, 


at the inſtance of the earl of Nottingham, who 
thought mercy might be remembered in the midſt 
of juſtice, agreed to an addreſs, praying his ma- 
jeſty would reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords 
as ſhould deſerve his clemency. To this petition 
the king anſwered, Thar on this and all other oc- 
caſions he would do what he thought moſt conſiſt- 
ent with the dignity of his crown and the ſafety of 
his people C.” The lords were ordered for execu- 
tion ; and the miniſtry, in revenge for the earl of 
Nottingham's interfering in this buſineſs, procured 
his lordſhip to be diſmiſſed from his place of pre- 
fident of the council ; and his brother, the earl of 
Aylesford, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
his fon, lord Finch, one of the lords of the trea- 
ſury, and his kinſman, lord Guernſey, maſter of 
the jewel-office, were turned out at the ſame time. 
The rebellion was now indeed ſuppreſſed, but 
the rigour exerciſed rowards the delinquents ren- 
dered the miniſtry- hateful to all who had a ſenſe of 
humanity. They perceived the effect their conduct 
had produced, they dreaded the meeting of a new 
parliament, which was now near at hand, and they 
refolved to eſtabliſh their adminiſtration beyond 
the power of oppoſition to hurt, by a ſtep equally 
bold and unconſtitutional, viz. by bringing in a 
bill for enlarging the term of the continuance of 
parliaments. This is the famous Septennial Act, 
whereby this and future parliaments were continued 
ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by the crown, 
inſtead of three years, as by the Triennial Act, 
paſſed in the reign of king William. There were 
very great and long debates upon this bill in both 
houſes : the true and zealous lovers of their coun- 
try, as well Whigs as Tories, both in and out of 
the houſe, oppoſed it with all their force ; they 
ſpoke, they wrote againſt it, and, by their argu- 
ments and diſcourſes, proved the danger which 
might reſult from it, beyond all contradiction. 
The miniſtry, however, were ſure of a majority; 
they let their adverſaries exhauſt their rhetoric, 
and when the queſtion for the bill came to be final- 
ly put, in the lords houſe, where it had been firſt 
introduced, it was carried in the affirmative by a 
majority of fixty-nine voices againſt thirty-ſix: ne- 
vertheleſs twenty-four lords proteſted againſt it; 
and in the commons, to whom it was atterwards 


ſent down, by a majority of two hundred and ſixty- 
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four againſt one hundred and twenty-one; and ſoon 
after received the royal aſſent. Such of my readers 
who may be deſirous to ſee the ſeveral arguments 
uſed for and againſt this bill, may have their curio- 
fry ſatisfied by peruſing the Collection of Parlia- 
mentary Debares at this period, an abſtract only of 
which would be much too bulky for this work ; 1 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with obſerving, that, 
however neceſſary the miniſtry might repreſent this 
ſtatute to be at that juncture, when they alleged, 
by reaſon of the ſeditious and rebellious ſpirit that 
ſtill appeared in the nation, eſpecially among the 
common ſort, a new election might have thrown 
the kingdom into a flame; yet it has been thought 
by many wiſe, able, and diſpaſſionate perſons, that 
ſuch an act may prove dangerous to the conſtitution, 
as it muſt give miniſters a great influence over 
arliaments. 

On the twenty-ſixth of April died that great 
lawyer and ſtateſman, the lord Somers; and ſome 
time before, Mr. Robert Walpole had been made 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

The rebellion being now utterly quelled, and 
tranquility in great meaſure reſtered to theſe 
kingdoms, his majeſty reſolved to viſit his German 
dominions, where he fore ſaw a ſtorm gathering from 
the quarter of Sweden. Charles XII. was extreme- 
ly exafperated againſt the elector of Hanover, about 
the affair of Bremen and Verden, and reſolved to 
be revenged on him as king of Great Britain. His 
majeſty had received intimations of ſome ſiniſter 
deſigns adopted by that prince againſt himſelf, and 
this had chiefly determined him to make a voyage 
to the continent : but as there was a clauſe in the 
act of fettle:nent, whereby, after it took place, the 
ſovereign was not to go out of the kingdom wich- 
out the conſent of parliament, this clauſe was re- 

aled in a new bill, that paſſed through both 

ouſes without any difficulty. 

On the twenty-ſixth of June, his majeſty cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech upon the uſual topics, 
and intimated his d-tign of viſiting his domimons 
in Germany; and gave them to undeiſtand, that 
he bad conſtituted his beloved fon, the prince cf 
Wates, guardian of the kingdom in his abſence, 
About this time his majeſty was pleaſed to make 
ſ-veral crrations, among which fir Richard Onflow 
was made a baron, and the ear! of Portland was 
raiſed to the dignity of a duke general Cadogan, 
who had ſignalized himtclt in queen Anne's wars, 
and had bren very terviceable in ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion in Scotland, was allo made a lord, and 
afterwards an earl; ſir Henry Sr. John, father to 
the late lord Bolingbroke, was created baron St. 
John of Batterſea z prince Erneſt, the king's bro- 
ther and biſhop of Oſnabrug, was created duke of 
York, and afterwards made a knight of the Garter, 
together with prince Frederic, fon to the prince of 
Wales, and father to our preſent moſt gracious 
ſovereign : the duke of Devonſhire was now ap- 
pointed prelident of the council in the room ot the 
earlot Nottingham. Thete promotions were attend- 
ed with unexpected diſgraces: the duke of Argyll 
and his brother, the earl ot Ilay, being deprived ot 
all their employments. The removal. of theſe 
noblemen was the more ſurpriſing, as they had all 
along been warm advocates for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſ.oa; had the principal hand in extinguiſhing 
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the rebellion in Scotland, which ſecured to his ma- 
jeſty the peaceable poſſeſſion of his throne z and 
were firmly attached to the preſent government. 
Whatever was the cauſe, certain it is, they were 
not only diſmiſſed from the ſervice, but, to ſhew 
that there were no hopes of their being reſtored, 
their places were diſpoſed of; general Carpenter 
being appointed commander in chief of the forces 
in Scotland, and governor of the iſland of Minorca, 
in the room of the duke of Argyll; and the duke 
of Montroſe lord-regiſter of Scotland, in the room 
of the earl of Ilay “. 

On the ſeventh of July the king embarked at 
G raveſend, landed on the ninth in Holland, through 
which he paſſed incognito to Hanover, and thence 
ſet out for Pyrmont, to drink the waters for his 
health. He had ſcarcely left England when the 
two. parties that divided the nation, broke out into 
fielh animoſities and outrages againſt each other; 
the looſe diſorderly multitude being ready to run in- 
to any exceſſes that their reſpective leaders dictated. 
The Whigs had formed themſclves into ſocieties or 
clubs, which were uſed to meet at ſeveral houles 
in the city and ſuburbs, called Mug-houſes, trom 
the veſſtls they uſed to drink out of, where Whig- 
giſh healths were roaſted, The Roebuck in Cheap- 
fide was one of the moſt famous of thoſe mug- 
houſes; and that in Saliſbury-court, Flect-ſtreer, 
became fo by the following circumſtance. The 
company there having on ſome occaſion piven ex- 
traordinary demonſtration of their haired and ani- 
moſity to the leading men of the oppoſite party, 
by malicious hea'ths and reflections, the mob of 
that party coming to the knowlege of it, were ſo 
enraged, that on the twentieth of July they came 
and attacked the mug-h:uſe, which was kept by 
one Mr. Read, and would have demoliſhed it, if 
the company there had not lent for a reinforcement 
from another mug-houte in Taviſtock- ſtrect. T his 
made the aſſailants fly tor the preſent, though ma- 
ny of them returned, and kept hovering about the 
houie the two following days. At laſt, on the 
rwenty-third, one Vaughan, who had been a blue- 
coat boy at Bridewell hoſpital, inſtigated the mob 
to go io the mug-houſe and revenge their late af- 
front : they followed him with loud huzzas of 
High- church and Ormond! down with the mug- 
houſe!” Mr. Read finding they intended to de- 
moliſh his houſe, bid them keep off, or he would 
fire amongſt them; but they not regarding him, 
he diicharged his piece, and killed Vaughan on 
the ſpor, tor which he was afterwards tried and ac- 
quiited, The mob till continuing their outrages, 
breaking the windows, pulling down the ſign, 
gutting the houſe, breaking and deſtroying the 
turniture, &c. the ſheriffs of London came and 
ordered the proclamation againit riots to be read 
but this not availing, a party of the guards were 
ordered to march to the place, and as ſoon as they 
approached, the mob diſperſed; but five of the 
rioters were taken, who, being tried and convict- 
ed, were hanged at the end of Salifbury-courc, in 
September +. 

I have already obſerved, that the king's principal 
intent in going over to the continent was to ſecure 
his German dominions from the king of Sweden, 
and Great Britain from the deſigns of the pretender, 
who, laving hold of the enmity which Charles of 
Sweden now entertained againſt his Britannic ma- 
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Jeſty, prevailed on the Swede to eſpouſe his inter- 
eft, and even to form a regular defign for effect- 
ing his advancement to the throne of Great Britain. 
It was, indeed, amazing that a prince already over- 
whelmed by fo many and ſuch powerful enemies, 
ſhould think of adding to their number by practices 
of this kind; but whoſoever conſiders the genius and 
ſpirit of Charles XII. will eaſily conceive that it was 
natural enough for him to embrace any expedient, 
how dangerous ſoever, which ſeemed to promiſe 
the diflolving the confederacy by which he was op- 
preſſed. In order to guard againſt the attempts 
of his enemies, king George very prudently re- 
toived to contract alliances with foreign potentates. 

The death of Lewis XIV. had greatly altered 
the ſtate of affairs between Great Britain and 
France. 1 he regent, duke of Orleans, by virtue 
of king Philip's renunciation, and the death of all 
the princes in France ſprung from Lewis XIV. 
was become next heir to the minor King, and con- 
ſcquently it was his intereſt to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip of ſuch ſtates as were likely to ſupport his 
title againſt the king of Spain, and particularly of 
England. King George was well aware of this, 
and reſolved to make his own advantage of it. He 
durſt not, as king of Great Britain, declare war 
againſt the Swedes, though he had done it as elec- 
tor of Hanover; nor could he be reconciled with 
him, unleſs he reſtored the two duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden; the only way therefore was, 
to compel that warlike prince to make peace. In 
this ſituation it was ablolutely neceſſary for king 
George to make alliances with ſuch powers as 
could moſt annoy him, in caſe they became his 
enemies. Accordingly, he began by ſounding the 
duke of Orleans, whom he found as ready as he 
could wiſh to enter into a league with him. The 
States-general, who only aimed at peace and ſecu- 
rity, as readily came into meaſures, from which 
they had much to expect, and little or nothing to 
fear. General Cadogan for England, the abbe du 
Blois for France, and the penſionary Heinſius for 
the States- general, negotiated this affair with ſo 


much ſecrecy, that the treaty was finiſhed almoſt 


before it was known to be in hand *. 

By this treaty, which was known by the name 
of the Triple Alliance, the regent of France en- 
gaged that the pretender ſhould immediately de- 
part from Avignon, where he then reſided, to the 
ocher ſide of the Alps, and never be ſuffered to 
return to Lorraine or France on any pretence 
whatſoever ; that no rebellious ſubjects of Great 
Britain ſhould be allowed to reſide in that king- 
dom; and that the treaty of Utrecht, with re- 
ſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould be fully 
executed to the ſatisfaction of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. The treaty alſo contained a mutual guaran- 
ty of all the places poſſeſſed by the contracting 
powers ; of the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the throne 
of England, as well as of that of the duke of Or- 
leans to the crown of France; and a defenſive al- 
liance, ſtipulating the proportion of ſhips and forces 
to be furniſhed to that power, which ſhould be 
diſturbed at home, or invaded from abroad. 

No ſooner this treaty came to be known than it 
excited great diſcontents, both in France and Eng- 
land. The people of the former nation exclaim- 
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ed, that the regent had ſacrificed the honour and 
intereſt of France to his own ambitious views. In 
England, the party in oppolition to the miniſtry 
found fault with this alliance, not without the ap- 
pearance of reaſon on their ſide. They alleged, 
that the ſucceſſion was ſufficiently ſecured by the 
treaty of Utrecht; nor was there any occaſion for 
engaging foreign troops, which, on pretence of an 
invaſion, might be introduced at any time, to force 
upon the people the meaſures of a miniſtry, how- 
ever deſtructive to the honour or real intereſt of 
the nation. The king of England and the regenc 
little regarded theſe clamours, having each ſecured 
the point he had chiefly at heart. - 

As to the king of Spain, he was with good rea- 
ſon highly offended at this alliance, which he com- 
plained of in the bittereſt terms, and from this 
time took all meaſures to diſconcert this contede- 
racy. 

King George did not prove ſo ſucceſsfal in his 
negotiations with Sweden as he had been in thoſe 
with France. Charles XII. would not hearken to 
any propoſals until Bremen and Verden ſhould be 
reſtored. His Britannic majeſty was equally de- 
termined not to part with thoſe which he conſider- 
ed as a fair purchalc : in fine, the rupture b*tween 
the courts of Hanover and Sweden became every 
day more implacable, and proved extremely pre- 
judicial to the commerce of Engin, and had well 
nigh entailed upon the K ngdon another invaſion, 
much more formidable than that which 1o lately 
miſcarried; for the diſaffected in England, till 
purſuing their deſigns in favour of the pretender, 
turned their eyes on the king of Sweden to accom- 
pliſh it. Charles reliſhed the enterprize, which at 
once flattered his ambition and revenge; nor was 
it diſagreeable to the czar of Muſcovy, who was 
alſo applied to, and who had taken digoſt age inſt 
the elector of Hanover for having off cd: in 
the Swede againſt the Ruſſians, provided he would 
ratify the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden. 

Count Gyllemberg, the Swediſh reſident at 
London, was the perſon pitched upon to manage 
the conſpiracy in England, and baron Sparr at Paris, 
with the Engliſh Jacobites there, and other friends 
of the pretender ; while baron Gortz, the prime 
miniſter and favourite of the king of Sweden, was 
diſpatched as envoy to the Hague, which he was 
to ſecure as the center of union to the ſeveral ne- 
gotiations on this and the other ſide of the water. 
The ſcheme appears to have been very plauſible; 
a number of veſſels had been bought up, under 
different pretexts, which were appointed to ren- 
dezvous at the Swediſh port of Gottenburgh, about 
the latter end of the month of March, the ſeaſon 
when the eaſterly winds (which are fair for bring- 
ing over ſhips to England) generally prevail. On 
board thefe were to be embarked eight thouſand 
foot ſoldiers, and four thouſand horie, all picked 
men; together with a formidable train of artillery, 
and proviſtons and arms for fifteen or twenty thou- 
ſand men. The confederates had made themſelves 
ſo ſure of being joined by the malcontents here on 
their firſt landing, that the plot was entruſted to 
a very few perſons only in England; neither was 
there any formal treacy drawn up between the 


parties engaged in this affair: the mutual intereſt 
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they had in the ſucceſs of their ſcheme was thought 
a tye more binding than the moſt ſolemn engage. 
ments. By the end of the year the project was 
ripe for execution, and was poltponed only until the 
army ſhould be reduced, and the Dutch auxiliaries 
ſent back to their own country, which was expect- 
ed to be done as ſoon as the parliament ſhould 
eet. 
"I heſe negotiations could not, however, be ſo 
rivately managed but part of them tranſpired; 
and king George, who was then in Hanover, was 
informed of the intention of his enemies: upon 
which, he reſolved to return immediately to Eng- 
land, where he arrived towards the end of Janu- 
ary, 1717. His firſt act was, to order a detach- 
ment of foot-guards to ſecure count Gyllemberg, 
the Swediſh miniſter, with all his papers. Baron 
Gortz, who had been in Holland, and was coming 
over to England to aſſiſt Gyllemberg in the con- 
ſpiracy, hearing what had happened to his col- 
league, and finding their projects were diſcovered, 
returned to Holland; and upon the Britiſh mini- 
ſter's application to the States, Gortz, with his two 
ſecretaries, and all his papers, were ſeized at Arn- 
heim in Guelderland, after flying from place to 
place to avoid the purſuit he knew was made after 
him. By his and Gyllemberg's papers, the whole 
plot was diſcovered. 

In the mean time, the other foreign miniſters at 
the court of London, alarmed at the ſeizure of 
the Swediſh envoy, complained to the miniſtry of 
this outrage committed againſt the law of nations. 
The two lecretaries, Methuen and Stanhope, wrote 
circular letters to them, importing, that in a day 
or two they ſhould be made acquainted with the 
reaſons of this extraordinary proceeding. They 
were, generally, ſatisfied with this intimation; but 
the marquis de Monteleone, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, replied, that he was extremely ſorry no other 
way could be found to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom than that of arreſting the perſon of a 
public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers, which 
were the ſacred repoſitories of his maſter's ſecrets; 
and that, in whatever light thoſe two facts might 
ſeem to be underſtood, they very ſenſibly wound- 
ed the law of nations. This, however, was a mere 
cavil : the king of England had acted conſiſtently 
with the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice in impriſon- 
ing his enemy. As Gyllemberg, the Swediſh am- 
baſſador, had violated the law of nations, by con- 
ſpiring againſt the prince to whom he was ſent in 
public character, the Engliſh had an undoubt- 
ed right to diſpenſe with the obſervance of the ſame 
law, by arreſting his perſon: but all the world 
was ſurprized t/ ſee the Dutch impriſon the baron 
de Gortz, in or togratity the king of England, an 
inſtance of cor.,plaiſance not to be paralleled in hiſ- 
tory, and b © vhich they not only violated a moſt ſacred 
law, by ſeizing the perſon of the prime miniſter 
of the king ot Sweden, who had formed no plots 
againſt them, but they acted in direct contradic- 
rion to the ſpirit of that ineſtimable liberty which 
hath drawn ſo many ſtrangers of other nations 
into their country, and is the foundation of all their 
greatneſs . 

The parliament met on the twentieth of Febru- 
ary, when, by his majeſty's command, Mr, Secre- 
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tary Stanhope laid before them copies of letters 
between count Gyllemberg, the barons Gortz, 
Sparr, and others, relating to the deſign of railing 
a rebellion in his majeſty's dominions, to be ſup- 
ported by a torce from >weden. The letters be- 
ing read in both houſes, occaſioned addreſſes full 
of the moſt lively expreſſions of loyalty and zeal, 
and of reſentment againſt the proceedings of the 
perſons engaged therein. The commons paſſed a 
bill prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, a 
branch of trade which was of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the Engliſn merchants. They voted ten 
thouſand ſeamen for the enſuing year, granted 
about a million for the maintenance cf guards, gar- 
riſons, and land-forces, and paſſed the bill relating 
to mutiny and deſertion. The houſe likewiſe voted 
four and twenty thouſand pounds for the payment 
of four battalions of Munſter, and two of Saxe Go- 
tha, which the king had taken into his ſervice to 
ſupply the place of ſuch as might be, during the 
rebellion, drawn from the garriſons of the States- 
general to the aſſiſtance of England. This vote 
was not carried without a violent debate. The de- 
mand was inveighed ageinſt as an impoſition, ſee- 
ing no ſuch troops had ever ſerved. A motion was 
made for an addreſs, defiring that the inſtructions 
of thoſe who had concluded the treaties might be 
laid before the houſe ; but this was over- ruled by 
the majority. The ſupplics were raiſed by a land- 
tax of three ſhillings in the pound, and a malt-tax. 
Orders were allo iſſued for Sir George Byng to fail 
with a ſtrong ſquadron to block up the Swediſh 
ſhips in their harbours; the letters of Gortz and 
Gyllemberg were printed, in vindication of the con- 
duct of the king of England towards the Swediſh 
miniſter. Charles XII. was in Scania when he re- 
ceived theſe printed letters, together with the news 
of the two miniſters being impriſoned, upon which 
he gave immediate orders for arreſting the Engliſh 
intendant at Stockholm, with all his tamily and 
domeſtics. The Dutch reſident was forbid the 
court, and ſtrictly watched in all his motions. 
Charles, mean while, neither avowed nor diſclaim- 
ed the proceedings of de Gortz: too proud to 
deny a ſcheme which he had once approved, and 
too wiſe to acknowlege a plot which had thus been 
ſtifled in its birth, he maintained a diſdainful ſilence 
towards England and Holland. The czar took a 
very different courſe : as his name was not expreſly 
mentioned, but only obſcurely hinted at, in the 
papers of Gortz and Gyllemberg, he wrote a long 
letter to the king of England, complimenting him 
upon the diſcovery of the plot, and affuring him 
of the moſt inviolable friendſhip. King George 
read his proteſtations without believing them, tho” 
he thought it moſt prudent in the preſent caſe to 
pretend that he did . A plot contrived by pri- 
vate men, ſays Mr. de Voltaire, is annihilated the 
moment it is diſcovered ; but a conſpiracy formed 
by kings, the more it is known the ſtronger it 
grows. 

Before I proceed to the relation of the everits of 
the year 1717, I muſt take notice that the Turks 
had, in the year 1715, made an irruption into 
Chriſtendom, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Pelepon- 
neſus, which the renowned Moroſini had taken 
from them about the cloſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 
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tury, and which had been ceded to the Venetians 
by the peace of Carlowitz. The emperor, who 
— that peace, found himſelf hereupon ob- 
iged to declare war againſt the Turks, and the ſu- 
reme command of the Imperial troops was con- 
— on prince Eugene, who, about the autumn 
of the year 1716, obtained a complete victory over 
the infidels at Peterwaradin upon the Danube. 
The battle was fought on the fifth day of Auguſt, 
N. S. The Imperial army did not exceed ſixty 
thouſand men, that of the Turks amounted to an 
hundred and fifty thouſand, commanded by the 
and vizir Ali, favourite of the ſultan Achmet 
II. who was mortally wounded in the engage- 
ment. The infidels were totally defeated, with 
the loſs of all their tents, artillery, and baggage ; 
- fo that the victors gained an immenſe booty f. To 
return to England. 

Notwithſtanding the commons had ſhewn them- 
ſelves ſo liberal in their ſupplies, the court was ſtill 
craving ; and, on the third of April, Mr. ſecretary 
Stanhope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, de- 
manding an extraordinary ſupply, that he might be 
the better enabled re ſecure his kingdoms againſt 
the danger with which they were threatened from 
Sweden : and Mr. Stanhope at the ſame time 
moved, that a ſupply ſhould be granted to his ma- 
jeſty for that purpoſe. This meſſage rouſed the 
houſe from that indolent acquicicence which they 
had hitherto fallen into, in regard to every propo- 
ſition of the court. Several members ſtood forth 
to oppoſe this motion; but no one diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf more on this occaſion than Mr. Shippen, 
who ſaid, it was a great misfortune that the king 
was as little acquainted with the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings as the language of the country; that the 
meſſage was unparliamentary and unprecedented, 
and in his opinion penned by ſome foreign mini- 
ſter. He had been ofcen told, that his majeſty had 
retrieved the honour and reputatioa of the nation; 
a truth which appeared in the flouriſhing condition 
of trade; that the ſupply demanded ſeemed to be 
inconſiſtent with the giorious advantages wh.ch his 
majeſty had obta:ned for the people. He was fe- 
conded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared, that 
for his part he could not underſtand what occaſion 
there was for new alliances; much leſs, that they 
ſhould be purchaſed with money. He expreſſed 
his ſurprize, that a nation, ſo lately the terror of 
France and Spain, ſhould now ſeen to fear fo in- 
conſiderable an enemy as the king of Sweden. 
The motion was ſupported by Mr. Boicawen, Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and others; but ſome of the 


was ſilent. The ſpeaker and Mr. Smith, one of 
the tellers of the Exchequer, oppoſed this unpar- 
liamentary way of demanding the ſupply: the for- 
mer propoſed, that part of the army ſhould be dif- 
_. banded, and the money applied towards the mak- 
ing good ſuch new engagements as were deemed 
neceſſary. After long and warm debates, it was, 
however, reſolved, that two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds be granted to his majeſty for the pur- 
poſes mentioned in his meſſage * : but it was car- 
ried by a majority of only four voices. 

This ſmall majority was owing to a miſunder- 
ſtanding about this time among the courtiers. To 
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whatever cauſe it was owing, it is certain there way 
ſome difference berween the king's friends, which 
occaſioned the removal of ſome, and the reſigna- 
tion of others. So long ago as in December, the 
lord Townſhend, on the arrival of an expreſs from 
Hanover, was removed from his place of principal 
ſecretary of ſtate, to the great ſurprize of moſt 
people; and though after the king's return he was 
appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland, yet immedi- 
ately atter the debate on the above-mentioned ſup- 


trom Mr. Stanhope, acquainting him, that his ma- 


had no farther occaſion for him as lord-licutenant 
of that kingdom. The very next day Mr. Robert 
Walpole waited on his majeſty, and reſigned his 
poſts of firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury and 
chancellor of the Exchequer; as did Mr. rulteney 
his of ſecretary at war, and Mr, Methuen that of 
ſecretary of ſtare : their example was followed ſoon 
after by the duke of Devonſhire, who quitted the 
preſidentſhip of the council; and now the miniſtry 
underwent an almoſt total revolution. The eatl of 
Sunderland and Mr. Addiſon were appointed ſecre— 
taries of ſtate; Mr. Stanhope became firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the Treaſury, and chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Mr. Craggs was declared ſecretary at 
war; the earl of Berkley was conſtituted firſt com- 
miſſioner of the Admiralty, in the room: of the earl 
of Orford, who reſigned; the duke of Bolton ob- 
tained the government of Ireland; and was ſuc- 
cerded in the poſt of lord-chamberla:n by the duke 
of Newcaſtle. 

The parliament, at his majeſty's deſire, had ad- 
journed from the ſixternth of April to the ſixch of 
May; when being met, he, by the mouth of the 
lord-chancellor, made a ſpeech to both houles, in 
which he gave them to underſtand, that the fleet 
under fir George Byng, which had failed to the Bal- 
tic to oblerve the motion of the Swedes, was ſafely 
arrived in the Sound. He told them, that he had 
given orders for the reduction of ten thouſand ſol- 
diers, as well as directions to prepare an act of in- 
demnity. He deſired they would take proper mea- 
ſures for reducing the public debts, with a juſt re- 
gard to parliamentary credit; and that they would 
go through the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſ- 
patch and unanimity. 

Agreeable to his majeſty's intimation in his 
ſpeech, the parliament now ſet about reducing the 
intereſt on the public debts, in order for leſſening 
the principal thereof gradually. Theſe debts were 
comprehended under the two heads of redeemable 
and irredeemable incumbrances. The firſt had 
been contracted with a redeemable intereſt; and 
theſe the public had a right to diſcharge: the others 
conſiſted of long and ſhort annuities, granted for a 
greater or leſs number of years, Which could not 
be altered without the conſent of the proprietors, 
Mr. Robert Walpole had projected a ſcheme for 
leſſening the intereſt, and paying the capital of 
thoſe debts, before he left the t:xchequer. His 
plan was approved; but when he reſigned his 
places, the miniſters made ſome imall alterations, 
which furaiſhed him with a pretence for oppoſing 
the ſcheme. The government, however, in order 
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ply, the granting of which he had vehemently op- 
poſed in the houſe of lords, he received a letter : 


jeſty returned him thanks for his paſt ſervices, but 
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to carry this good and great end into exccutior 
with ſucceſs and ſecurity, treated with the Bank 
and South-lea companies, to whom a great part of 
the national debts were due, and brought them to 
agree not only for the reduction of the intereſt on 
their own reſpective capitals from fix to five pe! 
cent. but for the Bank's advancing or lending to 
the public (when wanted) two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and the South-ſea company 
the ſum of two millions, at five per cent. interett, 
to be in readineſs for paying off ſuch of the pro- 
prietors of the orders of four lotteries in the reign 
of queen Anne, and of other redeemable annu- 
ities, as ſhould demand their principal money to 
be paid to them, inſtead of accepting of five per 
cent. in lieu of their preſent intereſt of ſix per cent. 
This ſalutary ſcheme was at length effected, in con- 
ſequence of three ſeveral acts paſſed this ſeſſion of 
parliament, under the names of the General-Fund 
act, the Bank act, and the South-ſca act. 

By the firſt, entitled, An act for redeeming the 
duties and revenues which were ſettled to pay off 
the principal and intereſt on the orders made forth 
on four lottery- acts, &c. commonly called the Ge- 
neral Fund,” the ſaid two companies were empow- 
ered to borrow money on their common ſeal, or to 
make calls on their proprietors for enabling them 
to advance to the public the two ſums above ſpe- 
cified; the ſaid reduction of intereſt to commence 
from and after Michaelmas 1727 : for which inte- 
reſt a new annual fund was hereby eſtabliſhed, and 
has ever ſince been called the General-fund, amount- 
ing to ſeven hundred twenty-four thouſand eight 
hundred forty-nine pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten 
pence. Hereby meaſures were ſo well concerted 
by the government, that all the proprietors of thoſe 
redeemable debts acquieſced in the ſaid reduction 
of their intereſt from ſix to five per cent. without 
borrowing any part of the ſaid two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds of the Bank, or of the 
two millions South-ſea company, ſtipulated as be- 
fore - mentioned *. 

By the ſecond, entitled, An act for redeeming 
the ſeveral funds of the Bank, purſuant to former 
proviſions of redemption,” &c. + the governors and 
company declared themſelves willing to accept of 
five per cent. intereſt for all the debt due to that 
corporation, in lieu of their then allowances, - and 
to advance the above-named two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, if called for; and the Bank 
was hereby to deliver up two millions in Exche- 
quer-bills, for which they were to have an annuity 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, redeemable on 
one year's notice after Chriſtmas 1717. This is 
called the Aggregate Fund, firſt eſtabliſhed by an 
act of the firlt year of king George (cap. xii.) tho 
not particularly applied to the leſſening of the na- 
tional debts till now. Hereby alſo the Bank was 
to have three per cent. per ann. and one penny per 
cent. per diem (inſtead of two pence formerly al- 
lowed) for circulating of the ſum of two millions 
five hundred and ſixty-one thouſand and twenty- 
five pounds, being the remaining Exchequer-bills, 
till fully cancelled from Chriſtmas 1717 ; ſo that 
the whole capital of the Bank was hereby encreaſed 
to five millions three hundred ſeventy-five thouſand 
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ren-pence. But their original capital of one mil- 
non ſix hundred thouſand pounds was to continue 
at fix per cent. intereſt, to the firſt of Auguſt 
1742. | 

By the third, entitled, An act for redeeming the 
yearly fund of the South-lea company,” &c. I the 
5outh-ſea company's preſent capital being ten mil- 
lions, and their preſent annual tund being fix hun- 
dred thouland pounds, their fund was now reduced 
trom ſix to five per cent. i. e. from fix hundred 
thouſand pounds to five hundred thou:and, from 
and after Midſummer 1718, beſides their yearly 
allowance of cight thouſand pounds for charges of 
management. The company was allo hereby im- 
powered to borrow money on their common teal, 
either tor the purpoſes of this act, or for carrying 
on their trade, or o her neceſſary occaſions, at tuch 
intereſt as they ſhould think fir, and for any time 
nct lets than for ſix months; and altho' their fund 
may hercatter be redeemed, (v:z. on one year's no- 
tice after Midſummer 172 3) yet their trade and cor- 
porate capacity was hereby to continue for ever. 
This was, in the ſtyle of the Exchequer, called the 
»outh-ſca fund. 

By all which ſavings, viz. by one per cent. on 
che funds before-named, and by one penny per 
cent. per day ſaved for the future un the Exche- 
quer bills hereafter to be circulated, a good begin- 
ning, or foundation, was laid for the famous ſink- 
ing fund, amounting to three hundred twenty-three 
thouſand four hundred and thirty-four pounds, ſe- 
ven ſhillings, and ſeven-pence half-penny, per ann. 
Moreover, for the greater.conveniency of the pro- 
prictors of the before- named lottery orders, and 
debts at the Exchequer hereby ranged under this 
new general fund, they were brought from the Ex- 
chequer to the Bank, and erected into a transter- 
able ſtock, at five per cent. intereſt. I he ſaid yearly 
laving or ſurplus was hereby to be ſolely applicable 
to the diſcharge of the principal and intereſt of 
ſuch national debts as were contracted before Chriſt- 
mas 1716. 

Thus out of the before- named three funds, called 
the Aggregate, the General, and the South-ſea 
fund, was tormed the Sinking Fund, being purely 
the ſurplus or ſavings out of tho funds by the ſe- 
veral reductions now and afterwards made in the 
rates of intereſt and allowances; and as theſe have 
at different times been leſſened, and annual or other 
payments have been made to the creditors of the 
public act of the“ Sinking Fund,” it has propor- 
tionally encreaſed. As a proof of the great advan- 
tage ariſing from this reduction of the intereſt on 
the national funds, and the eſtabliſhment of a fund 
for farther leſſening the public debts, I ſhall here 
obſerve, that, inſtead of lowering the prices of the 
leveral ſtocks at market, they were found to rife 
conſiderably in price; particularly South-tea ſtock, 
which, at Lady-day of this year 1717, was but one 
hundred three-fourths per cent. but got up to ele- 
ven hundred and twelve one-half by Michaelmas 
following. 

The earl of Oxford, who had now remained 
near two years a priſoner in the Tower, finding 
the ſeſſion likely to come to an end without tak- 
ing his caſe into conſideration, preſented a petition 


and twenty-ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and | to the houſe of Lords, praying, that his trial might 
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be brought on. The lords aſſented to his requeſt: 
Weſtminſter-hall being prepared far the purpoſc, 
and the lord- chancellor Cox per conſtituted high- 
ſteward for the occaſion, the carl, on the twenty- 
fourth of June, was brought trom tae Tower by 
water, and conducted to the bar; when Mr. 
Hampden, one of the managers for the commons, 
recapitulated the charge avaialt his lordſhip in a 
long ſpeech. Then Sir Joujeph Jekyll (lately made 
maſter of the rolls in the room of Sir John Trevor, 
deceaſed) ſtood up to make good the firſt article 
of the charge ; but as he was proceeding, the lord 
Harcourt ſignificd to their lordſhips, that he had 
a motion to make, and they accordingly adjourned 
to their own houle. There he reprelented, that a 
great deal of time would be uaneceflarily conſum- 
ed in going through all the articles of the im- 
peachment; that if the commons could make 
good the two articles for high treaſon, the earl ot 
Oxtord would forfeit both lite and eſtate, and 
there would be an end of the matter; whereas, to 
proceed in the method propoled by the commons, 
would draw out the trial to a prodigious length: 
and, that it would be a great haruſhip upon a 
peer, who had already undergone lo long a con- 
finement, to appear every day at their bar, like a 
traitor, and be, at laſt, found guilty only of high 
crimes and miſdemcanors. He theretore moved, 
that the commons might not be permitted to pro- 
ceed in order to make good the articles againſt the 
earl of Oxtord for high crimes and mildemeanors, 
till judgment ſhould be firſt given upon the articles 
for high treaſon. 

Atter a long debate this motion was carried in 
the affirmative: there aroſe upon this a difference 
between the two houſes, the commons being re- 
ſolved to procced in their own way, and the lords 
as ſtrenuouſly adhering to theirs. | he lower houſe 
demanded a free conterence, which was refuſed by 
the upper. The diſpute grew more and more 
warm: the lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
importing, that they intended forthwith to pro- 

ceed to the trial of the earl of Oxford. The com- 
mons anſwered this intimation, by adjourning 
themſelves to the third day of July. Hereupon 
the lords repairing to Weſtminſter-hall, took their 
places, ordered the earl to be brought to the bar, 
and cauſed proclamation to be made three times, 
for his accuſers to appear and make good the im- 
peachment againſt him. Having waited for a 
quarter of an hour, they adjourned to their own 
houſe, where, one or two excepted, they gave their 
votes for the diſcharge of the earl of Oxford; 
then returning to the hall, they ordered him 1m- 
mediately to be ſet at liberty. The commons 
were enraged at the eſcape of this nobleman, whom 
they had marked out for d ſtruction; and as a laſt 
effort of their malice, they reſolved that the king 
ſhould be addreſſed to except him out of the act 
of grace which was intended to be brought into 
the houſe. This addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
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comply wich, and allo forbade the carl to appear 
at court 

Cn the fifteenth Cay of July the earl of Sun— 
derland dcl.vered, in the houſe of peers, the 
act of grace, which palied through buch houſes 
without any difficulty. From this indemnity were 
excepred, the carl of Oxford, Mr. Prior, Mr. Tho- 
mas Harley, Mr. Arthur Moore, Criſp, Nodes, 
Obryan, keimayne the printer, and Thomſon, 
the aſſaſſinators in Newgate confined fince the reign 
ot king William, and the clan of Macgregor “ in 
Scotland, By virtue of this act, the carl of Carn- 
wath, and the lords Widdrington and Nairn, were 
immediately dilcharged ; but the lord Duffus was 
continued in priſon, with an allowance of three 
pounds per week. All the gentlemen who lay 
under ſentence of death in Newgate were diſmiſ— 
led, as were thoſe that were detained, on accouit 
of the rebeliion, in the Fleet, the Marſhallca, and 
other priſons in the kingdom. The yearly value 
of the forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland 
amounted tv forty- ſeven thouland ſix hundred and 
twenty ſix pounds, eighteen ſhillings and five pence 
half-penny ; the rents of thote in Scotland were 
eſtimated at twenty- nine thouſand ſix hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, ſix ſhillings, and eight pence, 
ſterling. 

Tae act of grace being prepared for the royal 
aſſent, the very day on which it was preſented the 
king went to the houle of peers in the afternoon 
and having given his ſancton to all the biils that 
were ready, he cloſed the 1cſſion with a ſpecch on 
the uſual topics. 

A tamous controverſy was begun and carried on 
about this time, occaſioned by Dr. Hoadlty, biſhop 
of Bangor's ſermon before the king, entitled, 
Ihe nature of the kingdom of Chriſt, ſhewing 
it not to be of this world.“ This termon made a 
great noiſe, and innumerable pamphlets were wrote 
on ho h ſides. The biſhop was generally thought 
to have the better of his antagoniſts, who, not 
content with their oppoſition in a private capacity, 
thought to have ſilenced him by means of the con- 
vocation which was then fitting, The lower houſe 
appointed a committee to draw up a repreſentation 
to the upper houſe, againſt the poſitions advanced 
in his ſermon, and in a farther performance of his, 
entitled, A preſervative againſt the principles and 
practices of the non-jurors.” The committee cen- 
lured both; bur, to put an end to theſe heats, the 
convocation was prorogued, and have ſcarce ever 
lat ſince. 

During theſz tranſactions, his majeſty had 
thought fit to appoint fir John Norris envoy-tx- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the czar of 
Mulcovy ; and, as it things began to be ſo dilpo!- 
ed as to admit of a peace in the North, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to diſcharge count Gyllemberg, and 
that baron Gortz ſhould be releaied from his con- 
finement in Holland, which was accordingly per- 
formed; yet the ſtorm did not entirely blow over, 
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® It ſeems the family or clan of Macgregors, alias Camp- 
bells, had been in rebellion in the time of king James I. and 
were reduced; but on king James's death they took up arms 
again, not ſo much on ary tiate account, as to plunder the 
Lowlands, and injure the country ; whereupon a remarkable 
act paſſed againſt them. By this act they were all, at the age 
of fixtezn, to appear before the privy-council, and give ſurety 
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for their good behaviour; and, in order to their extirpation, n 
miniſter, within the bounds of the Highlands, were to baptize 
any male child with the name of Gregor or Macgregor. | he 
famous Rob Roy, head of the clans, being in the rebellion, 
occaſioned perhaps the exception, by which the whole family 
of the Macgregors were excluded the benefit of the act ot 
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A. D. 1717. 
but the Swediſh quarrel ſtill proved a ſource of 
new expence to the Britiſh nation. 

In the ſpring of this year the czar made an ex- 
curſion to the court of Verſailles, where he pro- 

ofed to the duke of Orlcans to conclude a treaty, 
which, had it taken place, would have completed 
the greatneſs of Muſcovy. His deßgn was to com- 
promiſe matters with the king ot Sweden, who 
would yield to him ſome large proviaces, to de- 
prive the Danes of the empire of the Baltic Sea, 
to weaken the Engliſh by a civil war, and make 
all the trade of the North center in Ruſſia, With 
this view, he propoſed to the regent of France to 
act as mediator between Sweden and Muſcovy, 
and to make a league offenſive and actenſive with 
theſe two crowns and that of Spain. This propo- 
ſal, however, was reje&cd by the duke of Orleans, 
and communicated by him to king George. The 
czar, after leaving France, had an interview with 
baron Gertz at Awmiterdam. This ſtateſman, now 
at liberty, behaved like an implacable enemy, 
prompted not only by the powerful motives by 
which he had been formerly actuated, but inſti- 
gaied by a ſpirit of revenge, on account of his late 
impriſonment. He aſſured the czar, that in leſs 
thin three months he would, in conjunction with 
a ſingle plenipotentiary from Ruſſia, remove every 
obſtacle that retarded the concluſion of a peace 
with Sweden. Peter, over whom Gortz had ac- 
quired an abſolute aſcendancy, agreed to ſuſpend 
all operations againſt Sweden until that term ſhould 
be expired. A congreſs was opened at Abo, but 
the conferences were afterwards transferred to 
Aland. The articles were ſoon adjuſted, and an 
alliance formed that was wholly to change the face 
of affairs in Europe : the ſubſtance of which, as it 
was found among de Gortz's papers after his death, 
was as follows: the czar was to keep the whole of 
Livonia, and part of Ingria and Carelia, to him- 
ſelf, and to reſtore the reſt to Sweden. He was 
to join his efforts to thoſe of Charles XII. in or- 
der to reſtore Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland, 
and to enter that country with eighty thouſand 
Ruſſians, to dethrone the very king in whoſe de- 
fence he had waged a war of ten years continu- 
ance, He was to furniſh the king of Sweden with 
a number of ſhip3, ſufficient to tranſport ten thou- 
ſand Swedes to England, and thirty thoutand to 
Germany. The united forces of Peter and Charies 
were to attack the king of England in his German 
dominions, eſpecially in Bremen and Verden, and 
were likewiſe to be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the 
duke of Holſtein, and compelling the king of 
Pruſſia to agree to a treaty, by which he would 
be deprived of thoſe territories which he had ſeiz 
ed. 

Baron Gortz ſet out from Aland for Frederic- 
ſtadt in Norway, which Charles was then beſieg- 
ing, with the plan ; but betore he arrived, Charles 
was killed by a cannon-ball from the town, while 
he was viſiting the trenches. Gortz was immedi— 
ately arreſted and brought to the ſcaffold by the 


nobles of Sweden, whoie hatred he had incurred. 


The death of Charles produced aa entire change 
in the face of affairs: Sweden was obliged to iub- 
mit, while the czar, the king of Denmark, and 
king George, as clector of Hanover, remained in 


poſſeſſion of what they had acquired. Although 


theſe affairs did not fall out till towards the end 
t the tollowing year, I have thrown them toge- 
ther in tuis place, in order to prevent any farther 
recourle to them ꝙ. 

Soon atter the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament 
in England, his majeſty received advice by count 
Volkra, the imperial miniſter, that prince Eugene 
had gained a deciſive victory over the Turks ar 
Belgrade, which was followed by the ſurrender of 
that town, the k=y of the O:toman empire. King 
George had not yet received the inveſtiture of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden; and until that 
could be procured, it was neceſſary to eſpouſe 
with warmth the intereſts of the emperor: This 
begot a miſunderſtanding between our court and 
that of Spain. Philip V. taking advantage of the 
emperor's being engaged in a war with the Turks; 
had, at the inſtance of the cardinal Alberoni, his 
prime miniſter, equipped a ſtrong armament in the 
courſe of this year, the command of which was 
beſtowed upon the marquis de Leda, who, in pur- 
ſuance of the order of his court, ſet fail from Bar- 
oclona, and, landing at Cagliari, the capital of 
the iſland of Sardinia, which belonged to his Im- 
perial majeſty, had reduced the whole iſland to 
ſubjection. This proceeding Philip pretended to 
juſtify by a manifeſto, in which he alledged, that 
the archduke (for he had not yet acknowleged 
Charles VI. as emperor) had, contrary to the faith 
of treaties, encouraged and ſupported the rebellion 
of his ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent fuccours 
trom Naples and other places, and particularly 
that he had cauſed the grand inquiſitor of Spain 
to be ſeized, though furniſhed with a paſſport 
from his Holineſs. However, his Catholic ma- 
jeſty promiſed, by the marquis Berertti Lardi, his 
ambaſſador at the Hague, to proceed no farther, 
and to ſuſpend all operations, that the powers of 
Europe might have time and opportunity to con- 
trive expedients for adjuſting all differences, and 
ſecuring the peace and balance of power in Italy: 
and he even agreed to refer the deciſion of this 
important affair to the king of Great Britain and 
the States- general. Theſe powers undertook the 
office. Conferences were begun between the mi- 
niſters of the emperor, France, and Holland; and 
theſe produced, in the courſe of the following 
year, the famous quadruple alliance, which was in- 
tended to ſettle the affairs of Europe on a better 
foundation than the treaty of Utrecht had left 
them, and to fix the general tranquility for ever: 
yet, by unfor-ſeen accidents, to which human 
policy will ever be liable, this alliance proved the 
cauſe of an immediate war between us and Spain, 
and in its conlequences has been productive of in- 
numerable troubles. 

By this treaty, the terms of which were already 
fixed, though not executed till ſome months after- 
wards, it was ſtipulated, That the king of Spain 
ſhould reſtore to the emperor, within two months 
after the ratification of the articles, the kingdom 
of Sardinia, and renounce all right and claim to 
the dominions of the emperor in Italy and the Ne- 
therlands; cunlent to the emperor's being put in 
pollelſion of Sicily, and renounce the right of re- 
verſion of that kingdom to the crown of Spain, as 
irttled by the treaty of Utrecht; on conditi n, 
however, ot having Sardinia in exchange: that 
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the emperor ſhould renounce, for himſclf, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, ali right and pretenſion to any do- 
minions, of which the king of Spain was acknow- 
leged rightful poſſeſſor, by the treaty of Utrecht: 
that he ſhould own Philip as lawtul king of Spaia 
and the Indies, and give him the titles and prero- 
gatives belonging to that dignity : that the duchies 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ac- 
counted as male fiefs of the empire, and ſhould 
deſcend, in default of male heirs, to the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon ; but that none of theſe duchies 
ſhould ever be poſſeſſed by a prince, who was at 
the ſame time king of Spain, nor ſhould the king 
of Spain ever take upon him the guardianſhip of 
that prince: that the king of Sicily ſhould reſtore 
that kingdom to the emperor, within two months 
after the ratification of the articles: that, in return, 
the emperor ſhould give to the king of Sicily, the 
iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhould enjoy, with the 
title of king, but the right of reverſion, in default 
of heirs male, ſhould be reſerved to the crown of 
Spain: that the kings of Spain and Sicily ſhould 
be allowed three months to conſider, whether they 
would accept to reject the terms propoſed, and if, 
contrary to the wiſhes of all Europe, they ſhould 
continue refractory, the meditators ſhould join 
their forces, and compel them to ſubmit : that, if 
any of the mediators ſhould be attacked, on ac- 
count of the ſuccours lent to the emperor, the 
others ſhould declare war againſt the aggreſſor, 
and not lay down their arms till the emperor was 
put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and eſtabliſhed in the firm 
enjoyment of his Italian dominions : that, if either of 
the kings ſhould accept the terms propoſed by the 
allies, he ſhould join his forces with thoſe of the 
mediators, in order to oblige the other to comply : 
and, finally, to ſhow that nothing bur juſtice and 
peace was intended, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, 
that as ſoon as the emperor was put in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily, he ſhould renounce all pretenſions to Spain 
and the Indies, whether king Philip acceded or 
not, inaſmuch as the guaranty of the mediators 
would be to his Imperial majeſty, a ſecurity, equal 
to the renunciations of the Spaniſh monarch, for 
Sicily, the Italian dominions, and the Nether- 
lands *. 

The crown of Spain was highly diſpleaſed with 
this proviſion made for its intereſt; and though the 
emperor ſeemed to be very well contented at this 
juncture, yet, as ſoon as Spain was compelled to 
accept what was now offered her, he alſo grew dil- 
ſatisfied with this partition, and we have never ſince 
been able to keep them both in temper, or pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from being involved in their quar- 
rels, as the reader, in the courle of this work, will 
be ſufficiently informed. Philip ſtill continuing 
ro make great preparations by ſea and land, king 
George and the regent of France interpoſed their 
admonitions, but to no purpoſe. At length his 
Britannic majeſty reſolved to have recourſe to more 
ſubſtantial arguments, and ordered a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſhips of war to he fitted out with all expe- 
dition. 

In this critical ſituation things were when the 
parliament met, on the twenty-firſt of November 
but before I relate their tranſactions, I muſt take 
notice, that on the ſecond of November her royal 
highneſs the princeſs of Wales was brought to bed 
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of a prince, who, on the twenty-eighth, was 
chriſtened by the name of George William, the 
ceremony of whoſe baptiſm occaſioned an unhappy 
difference between the King and the prince of 
Wales. It ſeems his royal highneſs had intended 
the biſhop of Oſnabrug, has uncle, ſhould have 
ſtood god-father; bur his majeſty, in compliance 
with the cuſtom which prelcribed that one of the 
principal lords of the court, commonly the lord- 
chamberlain for the time being, ſhould ſtand as 
lecond god-father, had ordered the duke of New- 
caſtle to ſtand : the prince imagining the duke had 
officiouſly forced himſelf into this honour, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in very warm terms of reſentment 
to his grace, after the ceremony was over. The 
king being acquainted with this, and taking the 
prince's reſentment as expreſſed againſt himſelf, 
ſent him orders to leave St. James's ; which he 
did, and went and relided at Leiceſter-houſe, 
whither he was accompanied by the princeſs his 
conſort, though it was ſignified to her, that ſhe 
might ſtay at St. James's as long as ſhe judged 
convenient. The young princeſs and the young 
prince (who died in February following) remained 
at St. James's with his majeſty, orders having been 
given that her royal highneſs might have full 
liberty to viſit them whenever ſhe thought proper. 
After this, whenever the king went abroad, he 
committed the adminiſtration of the government 
to lords-juſtices. This difference farther divided 
the friends of the royal family ; for as all in the 
king's ſervice were forbid to viſit the prince's 
court at Leiceſter-houſe, moſt of his royal high- 
neſs's ſervants forbore going to St, James's. 

The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ac- 
quainted them, that he had reduced the army to 
very near one half, ſince the beginning of laſt ſeſ- 
ſion; he expreſſed his deſire, that all thoſe who 
were friends to the preſent happy eſtabliſnment, 
might unanimouſly concur in ſome proper method 
for the greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, 
of which as the church of England was unqueſtion- 
ably the main ſupport and bulwark, fo would ſhe 
reap the principal benefit of every advantage ac- 
cruing from the union and mutual charity of all 
proteſtants. Addrefles of thanks having been pre- 
ſented by both houſes, the commons proceeded to 
take into conſideration the eſtimates and ac- 
counts, in order to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the 
army, navy, and ordnance ; ten thouſand men were 
voted for the ſea-ſervice, and the ſum of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty-ſeven pounds was granted for defraying the 
expences of the navy. 

On the fourth of December, the ſupply for the 
army fell under deliberation in the houſe of com- 
mons, when a very warm debate enſued upon the 
number of troops that ought to be maintained. 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. 
Walpole, were for reſtricting them to twelve thou- 
ſand men only; the courtiers affirmed, that ſix- 
teen thouſand were ablolutely neceſſary. In the 
courſe of the debate, Mr. Shippen having made 
uſe of ſome expreſſions highly reflecting upon the 
king's perſon and government, he was voted to the 
Tower by a great majority. At length the num- 
ber of land- forces was fixed at ſixteen thouſand 
three hundred and forty-ſeven effective men; and 
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for the maintenance of them, the ſum of ſix hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds was allotted. 

About this period there appearing to be a conſi- 
derable ſcarcity of ſilver coin in England, by rea- 
ſon our gold coin was rated too high in price z and 
the great fir Iſaac Newton being thercupon con- 
ſulted by the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
he adviſed the reduction of the value of guineas 
from twenty-one ſhillings and fix pen c, to twenty- 
one ſhillings ; which was accordingly done by ap 

robation of the houſe of commons, who addrelied 
the king for that purpoic ; at which rate they have 
continued ever fiance: wherevy, ia fome mcalure, 
the ſilver coin, which betote had been cxported in 
exchange for gold, was kep at home. 

In the beginning of the year 17.8, a deſign 
againſt the king's life was diſcovered ; the author 
of which jeemed fitter for Bedlam than Newgate. 
His name was James Shepheard, a young man un- 
der twenty, who, by fr.quenting Jacobite ſemina 
ries, and reading their bouks, had worked himlc]! 
up to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that he wiſhed 
ardently tor an opportunity to aſſaſſinate the king, 
and actually wrote a letter to one Mr. Leake, a 
nonjuring clergyman, propoſing a ſcheme tor ct- 
fecting his horrid deſign, which he called © ſmming 
the uſurper in his palace.“ Leake, terrificd at 
tuch a letter being left for him at his lodgings, 
went and communicated the contents of it to fir 
John Fryer, an alderman of London, who adviſcd 
him to ſecure the writer when he ſhould call for 
an anſwer : this was accordingly done, and being 
carried before the alderman, was by him committed 
to Newgate. The young traitor was ſo far from 
repenting of his execrable deſign, that upon his 
trial he openly avowed it, declaring that he 
thought it would have brea a meritorions deed. 
He was accordingly convicted upon his own con 
feſſion, and executed at Tyburn on the ſcven— 
teenth of March. 
| The ſame day the marquis de Paleotti, an Italian. 
and brother to he ducheis of Shrewſbury, iuffered 
the like fate, having been convicted and con- 
demned for the murder of his own ſervant, in a 
tranſport of paſſion, Great interceſſion was made 
for him by his ſiſter the ducheſs, and ſome turcign 
miniſters; but his character was ſo deteitavle, 
that all the favour he could ubiain, was to be ex- 
ecuted by himſclt. 

The principal affair which engaged the atten 
tion of the parliament this ſeſſion, and which pro- 
duced much heat and altercation among the mini- 
ſters, was the bill for regulating the land- forccs, 
and puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, which was 
conſidered as an encroachment on the liberties of 
the people and the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
inaſmuch as it eſtabliſhed martial law, and wreſted 
from the civil magiſtrate tie cognizance of crimes 
and miſdemeanors committed by the officers and 
ſoldiers of the army. One of the principal argu- 
ments made uſe of by the promoters of the bill 
(among whom general Stanhope, lately created 
viicount Mahon and baron Elvaſton, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf) was, that by the power of 
trying ſuch offenders being confined to the civil 
courts, the affair was frequently ſubj ct to . 
many delays, that before the trial could be brough 
on, the friends and relations ot the deliquents ha 


n. 


opportunity to exert their intereſt and procure theit 
pardon; by which juſtice was eluded, and great en- 
c -uragement given to mutiny and diſobedience. 
The futility of this argument was clearly expoſed, 
and the danger that might ariſe from ſuch a power 
veſted in the crown, amply ſet forth, by the gen- 
tlemen in the oppoſition, But what could an 
2andful of perſons do againſt the much greater 
number of thoſc who were ready, for the fake ot 
preſerving their plac-s, or their penſions, to ſa- 
crifice the libertics and intereſts of their fellow-ſub- 


jects to the will of a miniſter ? After a violent de- 


date, the bill was carried by a great majority in 
both houſes, though ſeveral lords entered their 
proteſts. | 

This affair b-ing diſcuſſed, a bill was brought 
in, for veſting in truſtees the forfeited eſtates in 
Great Britain and lreiand, to b ſold for the uſe of 
the public; for giving relief to 1.wful creditors, by 
derermining their claims; and for the more 
effectually bringing into the reſpective Exchequers, 
the rents and profits of the ſaid eſtates, till ſold. 
The time of claiming was prolonged ; the ſum of 
twenty thouſand pounds was referved cut of the 
eſtares ot Scotland, for erecting ſchools; and eight 
thouſand pounds for building barracks in that part 
of the kingdom“. 

1 he ſums granted by the houſe of commons for 
the ordinary of the navy being found inſufficient to 
anſwer the deſigns that had been tormed by the ad- 
miniſtration, the king was prevailed on to ſend 
a meſſage to the commons, on the ſeventeenth of 
March, in the following terms : 


* Geo, Rex. 

His majeſty being at preſent engaged in ſe- 
veral negociations, of the utmoſt concern to the 
welfare of theſe kingdoms, and the tranquility of 
Europe, and having lately received intormation 
from abroad, which makes him judge that it will 
zive weight to his endeavours, if a naval force 
ſhou'd be employed where it was neceſſary; does 
think fit to acquaint this houle therewith; not 
doubting but that, in caſe he ſhould be obliged, 
at this critical junEture, to exceed the number of 
men granted this year tor the ſea- ſervice, the houſe 
will at their next meeting, provide for ſuch exceed- 
ings”, 

This meſſage was brought to the houſe by Mr. 
Boſcawen; and an addreſs, promiſing to make good 
juch exceedings, if they were found neceſſary, 
was moved for, by Mr. William Strickland, and 
agreed to without a diviſion, which was highly 
azreeable to the court. The next day the king 
thought fic to make ſome alterations at the navy- 
board, and alſo to appoint the earl of Berkeley 
vice-admiral, and Matthes Aylmer, eſq. rear ad- 
miral of Grcat Britain: the latter was toon after 
raiſed to the dignity of a baron ot the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

On the twenty-firſt of March the king went to 
the houſe of peers; and having paſſed the bills that 
were ready tor the royal aſſent, ordered the par- 
liament to be prorogued. Soon after, viz. on the 
eighth of April, earl Cowper, lord-chancellor, re- 
ſigned the great ſeal, which, after having been a 
hort time in commiſſion, was given to Thomas, 
rd Parker, lord chief juſtice ot the king's Bench, 
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afterwards created earl of Macclesficld z who was 
ſucceeded as lord chicf-juſtice by fir John Pratt 
About the ſame time, Mr. Lechmere was made 
attorney-general, in the room of fir Edward Nor- 
they; the earl of Sunderland preſident of the coun- 
cil, and firſt commiſſioner of the trraſury; John 
Aiſlabie, eſq. chancellor of the Exchequer z lord 
Stanhope and James Craggs, jun.or, eſq. were ap- 
pointed ſecretaries of ſtate; the latter in the room 
of Joſeph Addiſon, elq. to whoſe thoughtſul and 
ſpeculative genius that office was not very agrec- 
able. Lord Stanhope and lord Cadogan were ſoon 
afterwards made earls, by their reſpective names. 
While thete ſteps were taking, a great number 
of large ſhips were put into commiſſion, and ſuch 
other mealures purſued as rendered it evident, that 
the fleet now fitting out would not prove a fleet 
of parade. The king of Spain, on his part, equip- 
ped a very conſiderable armament, which in the 
beginning of June ſer ſail ; but the deſtination ot it 
was not known. In the mean time, the marquis 
de Montelcone, ambaſſador from Spain, preſented 
a memorial to the Britiſh miniſtry, mporting, that 
his malter could not, without ſome degree ot ſul. 
picion, behold ſuch preparations, which ſeemed to 
indicate an hoſtile deſign ; and would prove, it 
continued, de ſtructive to the good intelligence that 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns. The reaſon the 
miniſtry aſſigned for acting with ſo much vigour 
was, their relolution to maintain the neutrality of 
Italy, which they thought his Catholic majeſty had 
lately intringed, by ſeizing on the iſland of Sardi- 
nia, Mean while, the negotiations between the 
Engliſh and French produced the quadruple al- 
liance, of which we have already ſpoken, and by 
- which the king of England and the regent of 
France preſcribed a peace between the emperor, 
the king of Spain, and the king of Sicily ; but his 
Catholic majeſty, foreſceing that Sicily was to be 
delivered up to the emperor, had relolved, by the 
advice of cardinal Alt eroni, his prime miniſter, a 
man of infinite abilitics and diſcerament, to ſcize 
that iſland for himſelf : thither it was the Spaniſh 
fleet was really bound. | 
About the middle of the month of March fir 
George Byng was appointed admiral and comman- 
der in chief of the ſquadron intended for the Me- 
diterranean; and on the twenty-fourth of May 
following he received his inſtructions, which were 
to this purpoſe: ++ That he ſhould, upon his arrival 
in the Mediterranean, make initances with buth 
parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of hoſ- 
tility; but in caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, 
with their ſhips of war and forces, to attack the 
kingdom of Naples, or other the territories of the 
emperor in Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, 
which can only be with a deſign to invade the em- 
peror's dominions, againſt whom they have declar- 
ed war by invading Sardinia or if they ſhould en- 
deavour to make themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom of Sicily, which muſt be with a deſign to in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples; in ſuch a caſe, you 
are, with all your power, to hinder and obſtruct 
the ſame. It it ſhould ſo happen that, at your ar- 
rival with the fleet under your command in the 
Mediterranean, the Spaniards ſhould already have 
landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade the 
emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour amicably 
to diſſuade them from perſcvering in ſuch an at- 
tempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance to help them 
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to withdraw their troops, and put an end to all far. 
ther acts of hoſt:lity : but in cafe your friendly en- 
deavours ſhall prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by keep- 
ing company with, or intercepting their ſhips or 
convoy; or, if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoling 
them, d-tend the emperor's territories from any 
farther attempt.” 

The admiral ſailed the fifteenth of June, 1718, 
from Spithead, with twenty ſhips of the line of 
battle, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veſſcls, and a 
ſtore-ſhip. He arrived at Cape St. Vincent on the 
thirtieth day of that month, when he diſpatched 
his ſecretary, Mr. Allix, to Cadiz with a letter to 
colonel Stanhope (the late earl of Harrington) the 
king's envoy at Madrid, whercin he defired that 
miniſter to acquaint the king ef Spain with his ar. 
rival in thele parts in his way to the Mediterra— 
nean, and to lay before him the inſtructions he 
was to act under with his iquadron, of which he 
gave a very ample detail in his letter. 

The envoy ſhewed the letter to cardinal Albe. 
roni, who, upon reading it, told the colonel with 
dome warmth, that his maſter would run all ha- 
zards, and even ſuffer him:jelt to be drove cur of 
Spain, rather than recal his troops, or conſer:t to 
any ſuſpenſion o arms; adding, that che Spaniards 
were not to be frightened; and he was fo well 
convinced of their flect's coing their duty, that if 
che admiral ſhould think fit to attack them, he 
ſhould be in no pain for the ſucceſs. Mr. Stan- 
hope then ſhewed his eminence a lift of the Britiſh 
(quadron, deſiring him to peruſe it, and to com- 
pare its ſtrength with that of their own. The car- 
dinal, after running over the paper, threw it on 
the ground 1n a great paſſion ; which Mr. Stan- 
hope perceiving, uſed all his endeavours to pacify 
him. At length he promiſed to lay the admiral's 
letter before the Catholic king, and to let the en- 
voy know his majeſty's reſolution. It was, how- 
ever, nine days before Mr. Stanhope could obtain 
this anſwer and fend it away, the cardinal probably 
hoping that the admiral would delay taking vigo- 
rous meaſures in expectation of it, and perhaps 
put into ſome of the ports of Spain, and thereby 
gain time for the fleet and forces to ſecure a good 
footing in Sicily. At length, however, the ad- 
miral's own letter to Mr. Stanhope was ſent back, 
with a note under it, as follows: 


« Sir, His Catholic majeſty has done me the 
honour to tell me, that the chevalier Byng may 
execute the order he has from the king his maſter, 

Eſcurial, July 15, 1718. | 

T he Cardinal AL BERONI.' 


Mr. Stanhope ſeeing things tending to a rup- 
ture, gave private and early notice of his appre- 
henſions to the Engliſh merchants ſettled in the 
Spaniſh ſea- ports. | 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavour- 
able winds, was joined off Gibreltar by vice-admi- 
ral Cornwall with two ſhips of the line. On the 
twenty third of July he anchored with the ſqua— 
dron off Port Mahon. Here he received advice 
that the Spaniſh fleet had been ſeen the thirtieth of 
June off Naples, ſteering ſouth-eaſt ; upon which 
ne diſpatched away expreſſes ro the governor of 
Milan and viceroy of Naples, to inform them of 
his arrival in the Mediterranean; and having re- 


lie ved the garriſon of Minorca, he failed from 
2 thence 
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on the twenty- fifth of July, and arrived on 
dde firſt of Auguſt in the bay of Naples, to the 
cat ſatisfaction of the German government, who, 


by the lucky arrival of the admiral, were relieved 


from the terror they had been under of a Spaniſh 
invaſion. Sir George Byng, on his arrival at 
Naples, was informed by the viceroy, count Dauhn, 
that the Spaniſh army, amounting to thirty thou 

ſand men, commanded by the marquis de Leda, 
had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſſi- 
na, and were then employed in the ſiege of the 
citadel belonging to this laſt city. The viceroy at 
the ſame time acquainted the admiral, that he had 
reſolved to embark two thouſand German foot, 
under the command of general Wetzel, who were 
to take poſſcſſion of the citadel of Meſſina and fort 
Salvador, in purſuance of an agreement with the 
duke of Savoy, who, finding that at all events h. 
was to loſe the iſland, contrived to loſe it ſo as he 
might get ſomething for it. The German forces 
were to be eſcorted by the Britiſh fleet, which ſail- 
ed for that purpoſe from Naples on the ſixth ot 
Auguſt, and arrived on the ninth in view ot tht 
Faro of Meſſina “; in doubling which he dilcover- 
ed two Spaniſh ſcouts, and alſo learned from ſome 
of the country veſſels, that the Spaniſh fleet was 
lying to, in order of battle; upon which the adm i- 


ral immediately detached general Wetzel with the 


German troops to Reggio, under convoy of two 
ſhips of war; then he {t-,.d through the Faro at- 
ter the Spaniſh ſcouts that led him to their main 
fleet, which betore noon he diſcovered in line of 
battle, amounting to twenty-leven fail, large and 
ſmall, - beſides two fire-ſhips, four bomb- veſſels. 
and ſeven gall.esz they were commanded in chic. 
by Don Autonio de Caſtan-ta, under whom were 
the four rcar-admirals Chacon, Mari, Guevara, 
and Cammock. 

On the ſight of the Engliſh ſquadron they ſtood 
away large, bur {till in order of battle. The Eng- 
liſh admiral followed them all the reſt of the day 
and the ſucceeding night. In the morning, being 
the eleventh of Auguſt, N. S. rear-admiral Mari, 
with ſix Spaniſh ſhips of war, and all the gallies, 
fire-ſhips, bomb-veſſcls, and itore-ſhips, ſeparated 
from the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian 
ſhore z upon which fir George Byng detached cap- 
tain George Walton, in the Canterbury cf ſixty 
guns, with five more ſhips, in purſuit of them; 
and they were ſoon engaged. The admiral him- 
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ſelf continued to chace their main fleet, and about 

ten o'clock the battle began. The Spaniards were 

totally defeated, and all their admirels taken, ex- 

cept Cammock, who made his cſcape to Malta, 

with three ſhips of war and as many trigates. Not- 

withſtanding this victory, the Spaniſh army itill 

proſecuted the ſiege of Meſſina with ſuch vigour, . 
that the governor ſurrendered the place by capi- 

tulation on the twenty-ninth day of September, 

and the garriſon was tranſported to Syracuſe and 

Reggio. A treaty was now concluded at Vienna 

between the emperor and the duke of Savoy; they 

agreed to form an army tor the conqueſt ot Sardi- 

nia, in behalf of the duke, who, in the mean 
time, engaged to evacuate Sicily ; but, until bis 
troops ſhould be conveyed from that iiland, he 
engaged that they ſhould co-operate againſt the 
king of Spain. 

1 hat monarch, exceſſively provok+-d at the una 
expected blow, which had in a manner totally de- 
itroyed the naval force he had been at fo uch 
pains and exp-nce to rear, was not ſl u in expreſ- 
ung his releniment On the firtt of September 
rcar- admiral Guevara, with ſome ſhips under his 
command, entered the port of Cadiz, and m de 
aim:elf maſter of all che : ngliſh ſhips that were 
there; and at the fame time all the effects of the 
Engliſh merchants were ſeized in Malaga, and 
other ports of Spain, which, as oon as it was 
known here, produced repriſals on our part ꝓ: but 
it is now time to leave the Mediterranean, in order 
to give an account of what paſſed at home 5. 

The parliament met on the cleventh of Novem- 
ber; and one of the firſt things they went upon 
was the affair of Spain, which had indeed engroſ- 
{-d all public converlation from the time of de- 
teating their fleet, ſome looking upon that as one 
of che nobleſt exploits performed fince the Revo- 
lution z while others conſidered it as an action diſ- 
honuurable to England, being inconſiſtent with 
the rules of good faith, for the obſervance of which 
ſhe had always been ſo famous; and when an ad- 
dreſs of congratulation to his maj-ſty was moved 
for by lord Carteret on the ſucceis of his arms 
over the paniſh fl-et, and to juſtity that mea ure, 
it was warmly oppoſed by the dukes of Bucking- 
ham, Devonſhire, and Argyll; the earls of Not- 
tingham, Cowper, Oxturd, and llay; the lords 
North, Grey, and Harcourt, in the houſe of pcers; 


and by Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Freeman, fir Thomas 


Fare, or Faro of Meſſina, a narrow ſtreight, ſeven mile- 
over, between Italy and the iſland of Sicily; alſo the north- 
eaſt point of the latter, at the entrance of the ſtreight. 

t Corbet's Hiſtory of the Expedition to Sicily. Tindal. 
Hitt. Regiſt. Hiſt. Europe, &c. &c. 

$ The miniſtry having, in the courſe of the — year, 
formed the very laudable deſign of ſuppreſſing the pirates in the 
Welt Indies, who, ſince the cloſe ot the war, were become 
very numerous, and highly inſolent, captain Woods Rogers 
was appointed governor of the Bahama Iſlands. On the 114th 
of April he failed for Providence, which was to be the ſeat of 
his government ; ard after a ſhort and eaſy paſſage arriving 
there, he took poſiefſion of the town of Naſſau, of the fort be- 
lor ging to it, and of the whole iſland, the people receiving 
him with all imaginable joy, and many of the pirates ſubmit- 
ting immediately, He proceeded ſoon after to form a coun- 
ci], and ſettling the civil government in thoſe iſlands, appoint- 
ing civil and military officers, raiſing militia, and taking eve- 
ry other ſtep neceſlary for procuring ſafety at home, and ſecu- 
rity from any thing that might be attempted from abroad ; in 
which, by degrees, he ſucceeded. Some of the pirates, it is 
true, refuſed at firſt all terms, and did a great deal of miſchief 


| 
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on the coaſt of Carolina; but when they ſaw that governor 
Rogers had thoroughly ſettled himſelf at Providence, and that 
the inhabitants of the Bahama iſlands ſound themſelves obliged, 
through intereſt, to be honeſt, they began to douht of their 
fituation, and thought proper to go and beg that mercy which 
at firſt they refuſed ; ſo that by the firſt of July, 1719, to which 
day the king's proclamation had been extended, there were not 
above three or four of thoſe pirates who continued their trade; 
and two of them being taken, and their crews executed, the 
reſt diſperſed out of | Jay ard became thereby leſs terrible, 
Thus in a ſhort time, and chiefly through the ſteady and pru- 
dent conduct of governor Rogers, this crew ot villains were 
diſſolved, who for many years had frighted the Weſt Indies, 
and the northern colonies, coming at lait to be ſo ſtrong, that 
few merchantmen were ſafe, and withal fo cruel and ons, X 
that ſlavery amongſt the Turks was preferable to falling into 
their hands. It had been happy for us if the management of 
the Spaniſh guarda coſtas had been committed to the care of 
ſome man of a like ſpirit, who might have delivered the mer- 
chants from being plundered, without involving the nation in 
a War. 


Hanmer, 
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pole, elq. in the houie of commons, but without 
eltcct; for the addreſs was carried by a great ma- 
jority, and preſent-d to his majeſty. Ihe parlia- 
ment therein declare their entire ſatisfaction in 
thoſe -meaſures which the king had already taken 
for ſtrengthening the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquility in Europe, parti- 
cularly in relation to the crown of Spain, and their 
reſolution to enable him, in concurrence with his 
all es, not only to reſent the injuries that crown 
had alrcady done to our commerce, in breach of 
the treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations, but 
to ſupport him in the molt effectual manner, in 
ſuch farther meatures as he ſhali judge neceſſary 
to complete the public tranquility in Europe, and 
to check the growth ot that naval power which 
mult otherwiſe prove dangerous to the trade of 
this kingdom, and the repuſe of Europe “. 

On the nineteenth the commons voted thirteen 
thoutand five hundred ſailors, and twelve thouſand 
tour hundred and thirty-five men for the land ſer- 
vice. The whole eſtimate amounted to two mil— 
lions two hundred and fifty- even thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-one pounds, nineteen ſhillings. 

The money was raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhil- 
lings in the pounds, the malt-tax, and a lottery for 
halt a million. The bills for the land and malt- 
tax were both preſented and paſled in one day; an 
inſtance of diſpatch unknown tor many years. 

On the thirteenth ot December earl >tanhope 
declared in the houſe of lords, that, in order to 
unite the hearts of the well affected to the preſent 
eftabliſhment, he had a bill to offer, under the 
title of A bill for ſtrengthening the proteſtant 
intereſt in theſe kingdoms.” It was accordingly 
read, and appeared to be a bill tor repealing the 
occaſional conformity and ſchiſm bills, which, to- 
wards the end of laſt reign, had been enact. d 
againſt the difienters, as 2:jo ſome clauſcs in the 
corporation and teſt acts. The lory lords were 
aſtoniſhed at this motion, for which they were al- 
together unprepared, Nevertheleis, they made a 
ſtrenuous oppoſition, though it proved a fruitleſs 
one tor the court party. After violent debates, 
the bill was paſſed and ſent down to the lower 
houſe, where it likewiſe met with a ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion; in ſpite of which it was carried by the ma- 
Jority. | ; 

A rupture with Spain had, for ſome time, been 
conſidered as a hing unavoidable z but, on the ſe 
venteenth of December, it was put out of all 
doubt, his majeſty on that day ſending a meſſage 
to both houles, intimating, that all his endeavours 
to procure redrels for the injuries done to his ſub- 
jects by the king of Spain proving ineffectual, he 
had found it neceſſary to declare war againſt that 
monarch, This meſſage being read, a motion 
was made for an addreſs to the king, aſſuring him 
that the commons would chrarfully ſupport him 

in the proſecution of the war, tiil Spain ſhould be 
obliged to accept of reaſonab e t-rms of peace, 
and agree to tuch conditivns of trad- and com- 
merce as the Englith were entitled to expect. On 
this occaſion many bold things were 121d as to the 

expediency of a war with Spain, and eſpcc ally 
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with regard to the pretenſions and intentions of 
thoſe who made this war; for the miniſtry inſiſt. 
ing ſtrongly that it was made in favour of trade, 
and upon repeated complaints from the merchan:s ; 
it was faid that the miniſters had ſhewn no great 
regard for the trade and intereſt of the nation, lince 
It appeared by the anſwer given to the marquis de 
Montelcone's letter, that they would have paſſed 
by the violation of the treaties of commerce, pro- 


vided Spain had accepted the terms of the quadruple 


alliance; and that his majeſty did not ſeek to ag- 
grandiſe himſcif by any new acquiſition, but was 
rather inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own to 
procure the general quiet and tranquility : that 
nobody could yet tell how far that ſacrifice was to 
extend; but certainly it was a very uncommon 
piece of condeſcenſion. This ſacrifice was ſaid to 
be the ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, which 
the regent had offered to the king of Spain, pro- 
vided he would accede to the quadruple alliance. 
Mr. Horatio Walpole alleged, that the ditpofition 
of Sicily, in favour of the emperor, was a breach 
of the treaty of Utrecht; and Mr. Robert Walpole 
exclaimed warmly againſt the injuſtice ot attacking 
the Spaniſh fleet betore a declar tion ot war cn 
either fide, Thcy were anſwered by Mr. Craggs, 
and fir Joſeph Jekyll cloſed the debate with 1aying, 
that when this affair was firtt mentioned in the 
houte, he had been backward to give his opinion, 
as not perfectly well underſtanding the merits of 
it; bur having fiace had leifure to examine the 
leveral ſteps which bai been taken in it, he was 
now fully corvinced, that if there was any injuſ- 
tice, it was on the ſide of the king of Spain; and 
that the conduct of his majcity and his miniſters 
was entirely agreeable to the law of nations, and 
the rules of juſtice and equity, After theſe and 
leveral other ſpeeches, the aucrels was carried by 
a majority of one hundred and ſeventy- eight againſt 
one hundred and ſeven, and preſen ed next day +, 

The miniſtry now continued the pu: ſuit of their 
ſcheme, and took ſuch vigorous meaſures for 


obliging Spain to accept the terms aſſigned her 


by the quadruple alliance, that ſhe loſt all pati- 
ence, and reſolved to attempt any thing that might 
cither free her from this neceſſity, or ſerve to ex- 
preſs her reſentment againſt ſuch as endeavoured 
to impoſe it on her. With this view cardinal Al- 
beroni employed all his intrigues, power, and in- 


duſtry, to find the Engliſh and French ſuch ample 


employment at home as ſhould leave them no lei- 
lure for diſturbing others. The prince de Cella- 
mare, ambaflador from Philip V. to the court of 
Verſailles, acted the ſame part there as count Gyl— 
lemberg had done in London, by caballing with 
the French malcontents, who were numerous and 
powerful, againſt the duke of Orleans. A ſcheme 
was actually formed for ſeizing the perſon of the 
regent and that of the young king, and entirely 
change the face of that government; every thy 
was in readineſs for putting this plot ir g execu- 
tion, and the conſpirators only waited for the lat 
orders, when the whole myſtery was Uiicovered, 
It was to king George that the duke ct Orleans 
owed the firit 1ntmation of a conſpiracy being 
tormed againſt his perion and government; upon 
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i e regent took ſuch effectual meaſures for 
— —.— of all ſuſpected perſons, that 
the — intrigue was brought to light ®. The 
prince de Cellamare was treated in F rance nearly 
in the ſame manner as the Swediſh miniſter had 
been in England; and Alberoni, the firſt mover 
of this machine, had the vexation to find that he 
had, without any advantage from his project, ot- 
fended, in the moſt ſenſible manner, a power whole 
reſentment could not but prove extremely prejudi- 
cial, not only to himlelf, bur even to the whole 


Spaniſh monarchy. a 
Jy the very time that theſe things were tranſact- 


ing in France, and that the regent made diligent 


preparation for demanding, ſword in hand, repa- 
ration for the inſult he had received, the buſy car- 
dinal was forming a ſcheme of a different nature 
againſt king George, by making an effort to eſta. 
bliſh the pretender on his throne. The duke of 
Ormond repairing to Madrid, held conferences 
with his eminence, in which it was agreed to give 
the chevalier an invitation to come to Madrid, to 
put himſelf at the head of a large body of auxili- 
ary forces which his Catholic majeſty propoſed to 
lend him, in order to aſſert with ſucceſs his preten- 
ſions to the Britiſ crown. The chevalier did not 
ſuffer himſelf to be long intreated: he quitted the 
papal dominions (where he had lately taken re- 
fuge) by ſtealth, and got ſafely to Madrid, where 
he was received with great cordiality by the king 
of Spain, and treated as king of Great Britain. 
The earl of Stair, who was then our miniſter at 
the court of France, diſpatched the firſt certain 
intelligence of the deſigns of Spain, which were, 
to have ſent an armament of ten ſhips of war and 
tranſports, having on board fix thouland regular 
troops, with arms tor twelve thouſand men, to be 
landed in the weſt of England, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Ormond, with the title of 
captain-general of his moſt Catholic majeſty, He 
was provided with declarations in the name of that 
king, importing, that for many good reaſons he 
had ſent part of his troops, as auxiliaries to king 
James, to act for his intereſt in England and Scot- 
land, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours for his re- 
ſtoration ; and that the fear of ill ſucceſs might 
not deter any perſon from openly eſpouſing his in- 
tereſt, his moſt Catholic majeſty promiſed a ſafe 
retreat in his dominions to all ſuch as ſhould be 
obliged to leave their country, on account of the 
ſhare they might bear in this undertaking +. » 
Upon advice of theſe deſigns, the moſt effectual 
methods were taken here for defeating them. A 
fleet was immediately ordered to be got ready to 
put to ſea; a proclamation iſſued for apprehend- 
ing James Butler, late duke of Ormond, with a 
promiſe of five thouſand pounds to the perſon that 
ſhould ſeize him; and an embargo was alſo laid on 
all ſhipping. On the-tenth of March, 1719, his 
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majeſty acquainted the parliament, that he had re- 
ceived certain intelligence of an invaſion, intended 
from Spain, in favour of the pretender. Both 
hou'es hereupon concurred in an addreſs, promiſ- 
ing to ſupport him againſt all his enemies: they 
deſired him to augment his forces by ſea and land, 
aſſuring him they would make good the extraor- 
dinary expence 1. Upon this, orders were given 
for haſtening the fleet, which was fitted out with 
lo much expedition, that on the fifth of April fir 
John Norris failed from Spithead to the Weſtward 
with nine men of war, and on the twenty-ninth 
the earl of Berkley failed from Sr. Helen's with 
ſeven other ſhips to join him. The government 
likewiſe took ſome other very falutary meaſures to 
oppoſe this intended invaſion of the Spaniards. 
The troops in the weſt of England, where it was 
conjectured they deſigned to land, were reinforced 
by ſeveral regiments quartered in other parts of 
the kingdom; four battalions were brought over 
from Ireland. About the middle of April two 
Swiſs battalions arrived in the river of Thames, 
and three Dutch batralions arrived in the north of 
England. Beſides this, the French regent and the 
emperor ordered -bodies of troops to march, fo as 
to be in readineſs to be tranſported to England 
upon occaſion, Theſe preparations made by our 
king and his allies would have of themſelves been 
ſufficient to have defeated the invaſion, had it been 
actually carried into execution; but the elements 
tought the cauſe of the houſe of Hanover, and ren- 
dered ineffectual the deligns of its enemies: for 
the Spaniſh fleet deſigned for this expedition, con- 
fiſting of five ſhips ot war, and about forty tranſ- 
ports, having on board the duke of Ormond, and 
upwards of five thouſand men, a great quantity of 
ammunition, ſpare arms, and one million of pieces 
of eight, which ſailed from Cadiz on the twenty- 
third of February, O. S. being, on the twenty- 
eighth of that month, about fifty leagues to the 
weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, met with a violent 
ſtorm which laſted forty-eight hours, and entirely 
diſperſed them. What lots they ſuſtained is un- 
certain ; but ſeveral of their veſicls returned to the 
ports of Spain in a very ſhattered condition : a 
very ſmall part, however, of this embarkation, had 
ſomewhat a different fortune ; for the earls Mare- 
ſchal and Seaforth, and the marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, with about four hundred men, moſtly Spa- 
niards, on board three frigates and five tranſports, 
landed in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland, where they 
were joined by fifteen or ſixteen hundred Scots, and 
had inſtructions to wait the duke Ormond's orders, 
and the account of his being landed in England, be- 
fore they put themſclves in motion. The whole 
deſign, however, being quaſhed by the diſperſion 
of the Spaniſh fleet ; and general Wightman being 


ſent with a body of regular troops from Inverneſs, 


fell upon theſe inſurgents at the paſs of Glenſhiel, 


The diſcovery, however, was partly owing to accident: 
the prince de Cellamare intruſted his diſpatches, tor the greater 
ſecurity, to the abbẽ Portocarrero, and to a ſon of the marquis 
de Monteleone. They ſet out from Paris in a poſt-chaiſe, and 
were overturned on the road. The poſtilion obſerved, that 
Portocarrero was extremely anxious for the faſety of his port- 
manteau, and heard him ſay he would not have loſt it for an 
hundred thouſand piſtoles. The man, at his return to Paris, 
informed the government of theſe circumſtances. The Spa- 
niards being purſued, were overtaken and ſeized at Poitiers, 
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with the portmanteau, in which the duke of Orleans bund 
two letters that made him acquainted with the whole conſpi- 
racy. The prince de Cellamare was immediately — to 
the frontiers of the kingdom: the duke and ducheſs of Maine, 
the marquis de Pompadour, the cardinal de Polignac, and 
many other perſons of diſlinction, were committed to different 


priſons. 

+ Lamberti. Polit. State. Annals Geo. I. 

t Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. Proceedings of 
the Houſe of Lords. 
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which they had made themſelves maſters of, and 
entirely defeated them, the Spaniards ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war. Mareſchall. Scaforth, 
and Tullibardine, with ſome other officers, retired 
to one of the weſtern iſles, and from thence found 
means to make their eſcape to the continent “. 

During theſe tranſactions the regent of France 
declared war againſt Spain; and though marſhal 
Villars, and ſome other officers of great rank, re- 
fuſed ro command an army againſt a grandſon ot 
France; yet the duke of Berwick, who, by the 
victory of Almanza, had fixed Philip V. upon his 
throne, accepted the command of thele troops, 
which were appointed to invade his territories, 1n 
order to force him to ſuch conditions as were 
thought neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the general tran- 
quility of Europe. It was the opinion of fone 
ſhrewd politicians on this fide the water, that this 
would be a war of parade only; but the event 

roved them to be greatly deceived ; for the mar- 
quis de Cilly advanced, in the month of April, as 
tar as Port Paſſage, where he found fix men of 
war juſt finiſhed, upon the ſtocks; all which he 
burned, together with timber, maſts, and naval 
ſtores, to the value of half a million ſterling, which 
was a greater real loſs to the Spaniards than what 
they had ſuſtained by our beating their fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Soon after the duke of Berwick 
beſieged Fontarabia ; both which actions ſhewed 
that the French were in earneſt +. 

In the month of February this year, the Whig 
party brought into the houſe of lords A bill for 
limiting the peerage ;” by which it was propoſed 
that the number of Engliſh peers ſhould not be 
enlarged beyond the preſent number, which, up- 
on failure of male-ifſue, might be ſupplied by 
new creations ; and that, inſtead of the fixteen 
elective peers from Scotland, twenty-five ſhould 
be made hereditary, on the part of that kingdom; 

and that this number, upon failure of heirs male, 
ſhould be ſupplicd from the other members of the 
Scottiſh peerage. | 

Although this bill carried with it ſome reſtraint 
upon the prerogative of the crown; yet it was fo 
far favoured by the court, that earl Stanhope deli- 
vered a meſſage from the king du-ing its depen- 
dence iy the houſe, importing, that as they had 
under conſideration the ſtate of the Britiſh pecrag-, 
his majeſty had fo much at heart the ſettling it 
upon ſuch a foundation as might ſecure the free- 
dom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future 
ages, that he was willing his prerogative ſhould 
not ſtand in the way of ſo great and neceſſary a 
work. . 

Long and violent were the debates on this bill - 
this meaſure having alarmed the generality of the 
Scottiſh peers, as well as the more diſtinguiſhed 
of the Engl:ſh commonr-rs, who found themlelves 
precluded from the hopes of ever arriving at 
dignity and title, they did not fail to exclaim 
againſt it as a violent encroachment upon the 
conſtitution of the kingdom In ſhort, the cla- 
mour became ſo univerſal, that earl Stanhope ob- 
ſcrved in the houſe, that as the bill had raiſed 
ſtrange apprehenſions, he thought it advilable to 
delay the farther conſiveration of it till a more 


proper opportunity, Ir was accordingly dropped, 
and the parhament prorogued on the eightern.h 
day ot April, when his majeſty made a tpeech to 
both houles, in which he thinked them for the 
zeal and affection they had ſhewn ro his perſon 
and government during the late projected inva— 
hon 1. About the ſame time the duke of Argyll 
was created duke of Greenwich; the earl of Man- 
cheſter, duke of Mancheſter; the carl ot Caer- 
narvon, duke ot Chandos; and heutenant-general 
Carpenter, baron Carpenter. Son after, viz. on 
May 141, his majeſty having app-inted lords-jul. 
tices to govern in his abſence, ſet out for his Ger- 
man dominions, where he concluded a peace with 
Sweden. Charles XII. was now no more: the 
princeis Ulrica, his ſiſter, had ſucceeded him on 
the throne, and entertained very diffcrent views 
from thoſe ot that ambitious monarch : ſhe law 
her kingdom exhauſted of men and money; un. 
able to ſupport a war, ſhe ardently wiſhed tor a 
good peace. I he Swediſh council having confent- 
cd to make the ceſſion of B:emen and Verden to 
the elector or Hanover, all the difficul:ics which 
had hitherto retarded a pacification were removed: 
the duke of Orlcans acucd the part of mediat r on 
this occafion, being, as w- || as his Brit:nnic ma- 
jeſty, delirous to rettore the general tranquil ty of 
Europe. With this view king George, during his 
ſtay abroad, offered his mediaiion to bring about 


a peace between Sweden, the Danes. the Kuſſians, 


and the Polcs. The czir. however :riect-a his 
meduiation, and reſulved t pr. lc. ure iis ſchemes 
ot conqueſt, He ſent his fleet to the Scht uron, or 
Batics, oi Sweden, where his tr: ops anded, to 
tac number of fitteen thoutand men. and commit- 
ted the n:oft ſhocking cruciti-s, To pratect our 
new friends the Sweues egainſt theſe deſtroyers, 
fir John Norris was ordered into the Biltic with a 
large 1quacron, which joined the Swed ſh fl-et in 
the beginning ot Septen ber. This junction of 
the Engliſh and Swedes broke all the meaſures of 
czar Pctcr the Great, who, dreading leſt his fleet 
ſhould experience the ame fate with that of Spain 
in the Streights of Meſſina, thought proper to re- 
cal his ſhips; and the winter ſeato) coming on, 
fir John Norris returned home, and arrived ſafe 
in England about the latter end of November, 
While the Spaniards were amuſing themſclves with 
chimerical notions of invaſions they were incapable 
or effecting againſt us, fir George Byng, our ad- 
miral in the Mediterranean, was diſtreſſing them 
eff ctually; for having early in the ſpring failed 
trom Port Mahn (where he had wintered) to 
Naples, he there adjuſted every thing for the re- 
duction of Sicily; in which he ated with ſuch 
zeal, and met with ſo great ſucceſs, that not only 
the imperial army was tranſported into that iſland, 
and io well ſupplied with all things neceſſary from 
our fleet (which at the ſame time attended and 
diſturbed all the motions of the enemy's arm 
that it may truly be ſaid the ſucceſs of that expe- 
dition was as much owing to the Engliſh admiral 
as to count de Mercy, the German general ; and 
chat the Engliſh fleet did no leis ſervice than the 
army. To enter into all the particulars of this 
Sicilian expedition would take up much more room 
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than I have to ſpare. The reader may inform 
himielf fully as to theſe circumſtances, by peruſ- 
ing Corbet's Account of the Expedition to Sicily, 
which is a very ample hiſtory of that memorable 
war which embarraſſed us ſo much while it conti 
nued, and which has been buried in oblivion ever 
ſince. There is, however, one circumſtance which 
deſerves r lation. The Imperialiſts having taken 
Meſſina, on the eighth of Auguſt, 1719, the ad- 
miral landed a body of Engliſh grenadiers, who 
very quickly made themſelves maſters of the tower 
of Faro; by which, having opened a free paſſage 
for their ſhips, he came to an anchor in Paradiſe 
Road ; and this being obſerved by the command- 
der of the Spaniſh men of war in the mole (the 
remains of the fleet which had eſcaped from the 
ſea-fight) he began to deſpair of getting out to 
ſea, and therefore unbent his ſails and unrigged 
the ſhips, and reſolved to wait their fate, which he 
ke muſt be the ſame with that of the citadel. 
This gave great ſatisfaction to our admiral, who 
now found himſelt at liberty to employ his ſhips 
in other ſervices, which had been for a long time 
employed in blocking up that port. But, while 
all things were in this proſperous condition, a diſ- 
pute arote among the allies about the diſpoſition 
of theſe ſhips, when taken; The admiral, in or- 
der to prevent all animoſity, propoſed to count de 
Mercy to erect a battery, and deſtroy them as 
they lay in the baſon. The count at firſt ſeemed 
unwilling to aſſent to this propoſal ; but the admi- 
ral inſiſted on it with ſo much firmneſs, that a bat- 
tery was raiſed, which in a little time ſunk and de- 
ſtroyed the ſhips, and thereby completed the ruin 
of the naval power of Spain. In a word, our ad- 
miral continued to exert his activity and talents 
in the Mediterranean, until he had ſeen the iſlands 
of Sicily and Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, 
and the mutual ceſſions executed between the em- 

ror and the duke of Savoy; in conſequence of 
which, four battalion« of Pirdmonteſe troops were 
tranſported from Palermo to Sardinia, and took 
poſſcſſion of Cagliari in the name of their maſter “. 
On his return to England, the Jatter end of this 
year, he was, in reward for his ſervices, appointed 
treaſurer of the navy, and rear-admiral of Great 
Britain. In a little time he was ennobled by the 
title of viſcount Torrington, declared a privy- 
counſellor, and afterwards made a knight of the 
Bath, on the revival of that order. 

The more effectually to humble Spain, and at 
the ſame time to convince the whole world that we 
could not only contrive, but execute an invaſion, 
the miniſtry propoſed the conqueſt of Corunna, 
and of Peru in South America, Four thouſand 
men, commanded by lord Cobham, were embark- 
ed at the iſle ot Wight, and failed on the twenty- 
firſt day of September, under the convoy of five 
ſhips cf war, commanded by captain Mighels, 
who was to be joined by captain Johnſon, then 
cruizing off Fontarabia, When the ſquadron ar- 
rived on the coaſt ot Galicia, it kept cru:zing three 
days, in the ſtation appointed for Johnſon to join 
them; but he nat appearing, and the danger of 
lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon of the year with 
traniports, rendering it neceflary to take fone 
meaſures of acting without him; and the wind 
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offering fair for Vigo, his lordſhip took the reſo- 
lution to attempt the reduction of that place, in 
which he ſucceeded with very little difficulty, the 
citadel capitulating on honourable terms the fifth 
day after he appeared before it. This conqueſt is 
{aid to have colt us but two officers, and there or 
tour men killed. There were in the town about 
lixty pieces of large iron cannon which the eriemy 
abandoned, and theſe they nailed and damaged as 
much as their time would give them leave; and 
in the citade] were forty-three pieces, of which 
fifteen were braſs, and two large mortars, beſides 
above two thouland batrels of powder, and ſeve- 
ral cheſts of arms, amounting to eight thouſand 
muſquets ; all of which ſtores and braſs ordnance 
were lodged there fram on board the ſhips that 
were to have viſited Great Britain in the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring ; and the very troops that gave up Vigo 
were alſo part of thoſe which were to have been 
employed in that expedition: ſeven ſhips were ſeized 
in the harbour, three of which were fitting up for 
privateers, one to carry twenty-four guns; the 
reſt were trading veſſels +. 

Vigo being thus taken, lord Cobham ordered 
major-general Wade to embark with a thouſand 
men on board four tranſports, and to fail to the 
upper end of the bay of Vigo, which he accord- 
ingly did; and having landed his men, marched 
to Ponta Vedra, which place furrundered without 
oppoſition. Here was alſo found a great quantity 
ot braſs artillery, ſmall arms, and mili-ary ſtores; 
which had been intended for the invaſion of Eng- 
land. Major general Wade returned wirn his 
booty and troops to Vigo on the twenty-tnird 
of October. The next day lord Cobham, finding 
it would be impoſſible for h:m to maintain his 
ground any longer in Spain, ordered the torces to 
be embarked, as likewiſe the cannon, &c. which 
being done by the twenty-ſeventh, he failed that 
day for England, where he arrived about the 
middle of November, having loft in the whole ex- 
pedition about three hundred men ovly, killed, 
dead, or deſerted. The expedition to the Weſt 
Indies was long delayed by contrary winds, 
and at laſt prevented by the concluſion of the 

cace. 
: Spain was now obliged to drain the cup of 
humiliation to the very dregs, her enemies being 
not only too powerful for her to ſubdue, but even 
to think of reſiſting. The French had made them- 
ſelves maſters of Fontarabia and Roſes, two of the 
principal kcys to the kingdom, and threatened to 
carry their victorious arms into its very bowels, 
while Philip V. had no longer a fleet to ſend to 
ſea, and ſaw his armies deſtroyed, the trade of the 
nation ruined, and his ſubjects deſponding and 
ripe for revolt. In this ſituation, he had recourſe 
to peace, as the only means to ſecure him the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a throne which ſhook under him; and 
lent orders to the duke de Boretti Landi, bis mi- 
niſter at the Hague, to accede to the quadruple 
a liance. To complete his humiliation, he was 
obliged ro diſmiſs cardinal Alberoni from his ſer- 
vice, and even baniſh him the kingdom. - The 
king oi England and the regent of France, ta 
whom that miniſter had rendered himſelf p-rign- 
ally diſagreeable, refuſing to hearken to any 
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poſals while he continued in office. The war with 
Spain, though drawn out to a greater length than 
is here ſpecified, it was thought proper to compre- 
hend it in one general view, that the reader might 
be able to form an idea of the whole, and might 
not have his attention diſtracted by foreign affairs, 
while purſuing the courſe of the Engliſh hiſtory “. 
On the fourteenth day of November the king 
returned to England, and on the twenty-third 
apened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech ; 
in which he told them, that all Europe, as well 
as Great Britain, was on the point of being deli- 
yered from the calamities of war, by the influence 
of Britiſh arms and councils. He exhorted the 
commons to concert proper means for leſſening 
the debts of the nation. The addrefles of both 
houſcs were as warm as he could deſire : they in 
particular thanked him for having interpoſed in 
tavour of the proteſtants cf Hungary, roland, and 
Germany, who had been opprelicd by the practices 
of the popiſh clergy, and preſented to him a me- 
morial containing the detail of their grievances. 
The peerage-bill was now revived by the duke of 
Buckingham; and, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
oppoſition made by ſcveral members, paſſed 
through the upper houſ: with great diipatch ; but 
when it was lent down to the commons, Mr. Ro- 
bert Walpole attacked it with great vehemence; 
it was alſo oppoſed by a conſiderable number of 
Whig members, and, after warm debates, rejected 
ty a large majority. The next object that en- 
groſſed the attention of the parliament, was a bill 
for better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland upon 
the crown of Great Britain. This bill took its rile 
ſrom an appeal to the houſe of peers in England, 
by Maurice Anneſley, againſt a decree of the houſe 
of peers in Ireland, which the Britiſh houle of 
peers received, and ordered the barons of the Ex- 
chequer ia Ireland to put Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion 
of certain lands he had loſt by the decree in that 
kingdom. The barons obeyed this order, and the 
Iriſh houſe of peers paſſed a vote againſt them, as 
having acted in derogation to the king's prerogative 
in his high court of parliament in Ireland, as alſo 
of the rights and privileges of that kingdom and of 
the parliament thereof: they likewiſe ordered them 
to be taken into cuſtody of the uſher of the black- 
rod. They tranſmitted a long repreſentation to the 
king, demonſtrating their right to the final judica- 
ture of cauſes; and the duke of Leeds, in the 
upper houſe, urged fifteen reaſons to ſupport the 
claim of the Iriſh peers. Notwithſtanding theſe 
arguments the houſe of lords in England reſolved, 
« That the barons of the Exchequer in Ireland had 
acted with great courage, according to law, in 
ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and with fide- 
lity to the crown of Great Britain. They addreſſed 
the king to confer on them ſome marks of his royal 
favour, as a recompence for the ill uſage they had 
undergone. Finally, they prepared the bill, by 
which the Iciſh houſe of lords was deprived of all 
right to paſs ſentence, affirm or reſerve any judg- 
ment or decree, given or made in any court within 
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that kingdom. The bill was carried by a conſi- 
derable majority, and received the royal aſſent +. 

Theking had, in his ſpeech, earneſtly recommend- 
ed the conſideration of all proper means for leſſen- 
ing the debts of the nation: accordingly a ſcheme 
was laid to reduce all the public funds into one 
for diſcharging that debt. The ſcheme was pro- 
jected by fir John Blount, who had been bred a 
(crivener, and was poſſeſſed of all the cunning, 
plauſibility, and boldnels, requiſite for ſuch an un- 
dertaking. He communicated his plan to Mr. 
Aiſlabie, chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as 
to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and the project 
was adopted. 

In the month of January, 1720, the South Sea 
Company, of which Blount was one of the directors, 
propoſed to the houſe of commons to give three 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds, for the 
privilege of taking in all the irredeemable debts 
(amounting in all to very near eight hundred thou- 
land pounds per annum), and allo the redeemable 
debts then at the Exchequer and Bank (moſtly 
bearing five per cent.) either by purchaſe from the 
proprietors, or by ſubſcriptions into their capital 
ſtock. This project exciting the jealouſy of the 
Bank of England, the directors of the latter com- 
pany, on the very ſame day, offered above five 
millions for the ſame privilege. This rivalſhip 
proved, in effect, the bane of the whole plan; for 
a ſecond propolal of the South Sea Company 
amounted to no leſs than ſeven millions and an 
half, in caſe thoſe debts ſhould be ſubſcribed, and 
in that proportion for any part of them; and alſo 
farther propoſed to pay to the uſe of the public 
one year's purchaſe of all ſuch of the long irre- 
deemable annuities as ſhould not be brought into 
their capital. The Bank made a ſecond propoſal ſtill 
more advantageous to the public in ſundry reſpects, 
and therein obliged themſelves to give ſeventeen 
hundred poundsBank ſtock for every hundred pounds 
irredeemable long annuities. But the South Sea Com- 
pany being reſolved, at any rate, to obtain the liberty 
of taking in the public debts, and fluſhed with their 
late ſucceſs in taking in the greateſt part of the an- 
nuities of the lottery of 1710, carried their aims ſo 
far as to offer to incorporate all the funds of the 
Bank, Eaſt India Company, and the Exchequer, 
into their own capital: but although that was not 
reliſhed, the very rumour of ſuch a ſcheme raiſed 
their ſtock to one hundred and twenty-ſix per cent. 
Let any perſon of common underſtanding conſider 
one moment how it could be poſſible for either 
company to effect what they now propoſed (ſo as not 
to be loſers themſelves), without egregiouſly deceiv- 
ing and injuring the proprietors of theſe debts; was it 
not therefore moſt unaccountable in a Britiſh parlia- 
mentand miniſtry, to give encouragement toa propo- 


ſal of ſo obviouily pernicious a nature? Such, how- 


ever, was the caſe; and while this affair of the 
South Sea Company was debating in the houſe of 
commons, the ſtock of that company roſe gradually 
from one hundred and twenty-ſix, to above three hun- 
dred, and advanced to near four hundred; but, 
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* The celebrated Joſeph Addiſon, eſq. ſome time ſecretary 
of well known for his fine genius, diſplayed in the Spec- 
ta d other elegant writings, died in June this year, 17193 
and not long before, that eminent phyſician fir Samuel Garth 
departed this life, famous, as well for his knowlege in the 
art of poetry, as ſor his ſkill in his profeſſion : he was phyſician 


general to the army. 


8 


In November, John Matthews, a printer in Little Britain, was 
executed at Ty burn, for printing and publiſhing a treaſonable 
libel, intitled Vox Populi Vox Dei, in which the pretender's 
right to the crown of theſe realms was aſſerted, in breach of 
the ſtatute of the fourth of queen Anne, which makes the 
aſſerting any ſuch thing in writing or printing, high treaſon. 

+ Proceedings of the Houle of Lords, ( 
alter 
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after ſome fluctuation ſettled at about three hun- 
dred and thirty, in which ſtate, with little varia- 
tion, it continued to the end of March. This 

reat riſe was chiefly owing to the rejcction of a 
motion for a clauſe in the South Sea bill, to fix 
what ſhare in the capiral ſtock of the company the 
proprietors of the annuities ſhould have, who 
would voluntarily ſubſcribe; or how many years 
purchaſe in money they ſhould receive upon ſub- 
ſcribing; at the choice of the proprietors. In 
concluſion, the South Sea company's laſt propolal 
was accepted in parliament, and a bill brought in, 
on the ſecond of April, 1720, © tor enabling that 
company to increate their pretent capital ſtock by 
redeeming ſuch public debts and incumbrances as 
are therein mentioned; and for raiſing money to be 
applied for leſſening leveral of the punlic debts and 
incumbrances; and for calling in the preſent Ex- 
chequer-bills remaining uncancelled, and for making 
forth new bills in lieu thereof, to be circulated and 
exchanged upondemand, at or nearthe Exchequer.” 

This bill paſſed the commons by a very great 
majority (one hundred and ſeventy- two againſt 
fifty - five), and was ſent to the lords for their con- 
currence, where it occaſioned a long debate, being 
vigorouſly oppoſed by the lord North and Grey, 
the ear] Cowper, the dukes of Wharton, Bucking- 
ham, and other peers. They urged what atter- 
wards proved but too true: ** That it was calcu- 
laced for the enriching of a few, and the ruin of 
many : that it countenanced the pernicious practice 
of ſtock-jobbing, thereby diverting the proper 
genius of ce people from trade and induſtry : that 
the artificial raiſing of South Sea ſtuck ſo high as 
its then price, while the bill was depending [ viz. 
3191. per cent.] was a dangerous bait for decoying 
the unwary to their ruin, by a falſe propoſal of gain, 
to part with what they had gotten with labour and 
induſtry, for imaginary wealth : that it would give 
foreigners an opportunity of perhaps trebling che 
great ſums they already poſſeſſed in our funds, 
and it would thereby drain the kingdom of its 
treaſure, when they ſhould realize their ſtock : 
that a national bargain ſhould wiſely be made, 
with more advantage to the public than to indi- 
viduals; but this ſcheme was quite the reverſe, 
ſince, if the South Sea ſtock ſhould be kept up at 
three hundred per cent. its old members would gain 
above thirty millions, whilſt the public was only to 
avail themſelves of but a quarter of that ſum : 
that although neither of the propoſals of the two 
rival companies were fit to be received, yet that of 
the Bank was fairer, as they declared plainly what 
they would give the long annuitants in their ſtock : 
but if, nevercheleſs, the South Sea company's 
propoſals ſhould be accepted, the riſe of their ſtock 
ſhould be limited, for preventing the pernicious 
effects of ſtock-jobbing in ſo high a degree as was 
like to happen.” 

To all which, and much more ſaid againſt the 
ſcheme, the earl of Sunderland, and others of the 
miniſterial advocates, aniwered, by declaring, that 
thoſe who encouraged the ſcheme of the South Sea 
company, had nothing in view but the ealing the 
nation of part of the heavy load of debts under 
which it laboured; that the managers for that com- 
pany had undoubtedly a proſpect of gain, either to 
themſelves or to their corporation; but that when 
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the ſcheme was accepted, neither the miniſtry nor 
the company could foreſee this great riſe of their 
ſtock ; that if it had continued as it was when the 
bargain was ftruck, viz. at one hundred and thirty- 
ſeven per cent. the public would have been the 
greater gamer; and laſtly, that it was but reaſon- 
able chat the South Sea company ſhould enjoy the 
rofits procured to it by the wiſe management and 
induſtry of the directors, which would enable it to 
make large dividends, and thereby accomplith the 
purpoſe of the ſcheme. After theſe and ſome other 
ſpeeches, the bill paſſed withour amendment, and 
on the ſeventh of April received the royal aſſænt *. 

By this act the company was declared willing, 
and was accordingly authorized, to take in, by 
purchaſe or ſubſcription, the irredeemable debts 
of the nations, ſtated at ſixteen millions five hun- 
drea forty ſix thouſand four hundred and eighty- 
two pounds, ſeven ſhillings, andone penny farthing, 
at ſuch times as they ſhould find convenient, be- 
fore the firſt day ot March of the enſuing year, 
without any compulſion of any of the proprictors, 
at ſuch rates and prices as ſhould be agreed upon 
between the company and reſpective proprietors. 

For the liberty of taking in the national debts, 
and incrraſing their capital ſtuck accordingly, the 
company contented that their preſent and to be in- 
creaſed annuity ſhould be continued at the rate of 
five per cent. till midſummer, 1727; and from 
thence to be reduced to four per cent. and to be 
redeemable by parliament. In conſideration of this 
and other advantages, expreſſed in the act, the 
company declared themſelves willing to make ſuch 
payments into the receipt of the Exchequer as were 
therein ſpecified, for the uſe of the public, to be 
applied to the diſcharge of the public debts in- 
curred before Chriſtmas, 17 6. 

The ſum they were obliged to pay for the liberty 
of taking in the redeemable debts, four years and 
a half purchaſe for all the long and ſhort annuities 
chat ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one year's purchaſe 
for ſuch long annuities as ſhould not be ſubſcrib- 
ed, amounted, on the execution of the act, to 
about ſeven millions. For enabling the company 
to raiſe this ſum, they were impowered to make 
calls for money from their members, to open books 
of ſubſcription, to grant annuities redeemable by 


the company, to borrow money upon any contract 


or bill, under their common ſeal, or on the credit 


of their capital ſtock ; without, however, making 


any addition to the company's annuities. 

It was enacted, that out of the firſt moneys 
ariſing from the ſutns paid by the company — be 
Exchequer, ſuch public debts carrying intereſt ar 
five per cent. incurred before the twenty-fifth” of 
November, 1716, founded upon any former act of 
parliament, as were now redeemable, or might be 
redeemed before the twenty-fifth day of December, 
1722, ſhould be diſcharged in the firſt place; and 
that all the remainder ſhould be applied towards 
paying off ſo much of the capital ſtock of the com- 
pany as ſhould then carry intereſt at five per cent. 
It was likewiſe provided, that after Midſummer, 
1722, the company ſhould not be paid off in any 
ſum leſs than one million at a time T7. 

Such was the nature of the South Sea ſcheme ; 
which, however promiſing in appearance, was after- 
wards productive of ſo much miſchief to the nation. 


e Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords. Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. Chandler's Debates. Polit. State. Hiſt+ 
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+ See Stat. 6 George I. cap. iii. 
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| The year 1720 is remarkable beyond any other 
which can be pitch upon by hiſtorians, for extraor- 
dinary and romantic projects, propoſals and un- 


dertakings, both private and national, and which 
therefore might be recorded as a perpetual me- 


mento to all legiſlatars and miniſters of our own 
nation, never to leave it in the power of any ſett of 
deſigning men hereafter to put in practice ſo ſhame- 
ful and baneful an impoſition on the credulity of che 
people, thereby diverted from their lawful induſtry. 
Among the ſeveral projects ſet on foot at this 
eriod, the two principal were for eſtabliſhing the 
Tao companies of the Royal Aſſurance, headed by 
lord Onſlow, and of the London Aſſurance, by the 
lord Chetwynd ; who hearing that the civil liſt was 
conſiderably in arrear, they offered to the miniſtry 
fixty thouſand pounds, towards the diſcharge of 
thoſe incumbrances, provided they might obtain 
the king's charter, with a parliamentary ſanction, 
for the eſtabliſhment of their reſpective compa- 
nies. The propoſal was accepted, and the king 
imparted it to the houſe of commons, deſiring their 
concurrence. A bill was immediately framed, and 
paſſed, enabling his majeſty to grant letters of in- 
corporation to the two companies; which ſoon 
obtained the royal aſſent d. 
On the eleventh of June the king put an end to 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſignified his 
intention of viſiting his German dominions; for 
which he actually ſer out ſome few days after the 
rorogation of the parliament. But before his de- 
parture from Great Britain he was reconciled to the 
prince of Wales, chiefly through the mediation of 
the duke of Devonſhire and M.. Robert Walpole, 
who, with lord Cowper, lord Townſhend, Mr. 
Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, were received into 
favour, and re aſſociated with the miniſtry. The 
earls of Dorſet and Bridgewater were advanced to 
the title of dykes, the lord viſcount Caſtleton was 
made an earl, Hugh Boſcawen was created lord 
viſcount Falmouth, John Wallop viſcount Ly- 
mington, Matthew Ducie Morton, and John Bar- 
ripgton of Becket, were both of them promoted 
to the dignity of barons. | 
While the king was employed abroad in recon- 
ciling the reſpective intereſts of the different 
es of Europe, the South-ſea ſcheme produced 
a kind of ngtional phrenzy in England, and no- 
thing was now minded but the buſineſs of ſtock- 
jobbing. Exchange-alley, where theſe affairs were 
tranſacted, was in a continual hurry, where crowds 
of all ranks and qualities daily reſorted, on a re- 
port being propagated that Gibraltar and Mahon 
would be given up to the Spaniards for ſame places. 
in Peru, by which means the Engliſh trade to 
the South-ſea would be protected and enlarged. 
This rumour, diffuſed with great induſtry, inſpired. 
the people with ſuch extravagant hopes, that in 
five days after paſſing the bill, no leſs than two 
millions of original ſtock. was ſubſcribed. It would 
be altogether inconſiſtent with the deſign of a ge- 


neral hiſtory, and afford very little entertainment to 
the reader, ſhould I enter into a. detail of the pro- | 
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ceedings, or explain the various or unwarrantable 
acts that were practiſed to enhance the value of 
the ſtocks : ſuffice it to ſay, that by the promiſe of 
larger dividends, and other illegal acts, _— the 
firſt projector (who, with very moderate talents, 
led all tne other directors) raiſed the ſtock of the 
company to above 1000 1. per cent. The deſpe- 
rate, who ventured firſt, were generally gainers, 
while the wiſer and more ſedate, who came in 
later, were many of them great ſufferers; and fo 
the Wrongheads (as was Ton the term) had the 
better of the Longheads. 5 

This, of all others (to uſe the words of a 
modern author +) is the moſt unfavourable æra for 
an hiſtorian: a reader of any ſentiment and imagi- 
nation cannot be entertained or intereſted by a dry 
detail of ſuch tranſactions as admit of no warmth, 
no colouring, nor embelliſhment; a detail of which 
ſerves only to exhibit an inanimated picture of 
taſteleſs vice, and mean degeneracy.” This was 
the æra of intereſted projects, inſpired by a venal 
ipirir of adventure, and deſervedly called Bubbles, 
which grew up from the corruption of the great- 
bubble, or South-ſea ſtock. They were near one 
hundred in number, and it was reckoned that al- 
moſt a million and a half was won or loſt in them, 
In ſhorr, the nation was ſo tranſported with a ſpirit 
of gaming, that people became a prey to the moſt 
impudent unpoſtors ; and this infatuation con- 
tinued to prevail till the eighth of September, 
when the ſtock began to fall faſter than ir had roſe, 
having nothing but an imaginary foundation to 
ſupport it, till by Michaelmas day it ſunk to 150. 
Some of the leading men of the nation, who were 
deeply concerned in theſe fraudulent. practices, 
ſeeing the price of ſtocks ſinking daily, employed 
all their intereſt with the Bank to ſupport the 
South ſea; that corporation agreed, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, it was reported that it had agreed, 
to take a quantity of the South-tea. ſtock at 400 
per cent. in payment for chiee millions ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five thouſend pounds, redeemable 
debt, which the company was to repay on Lady- 
day and Michaelmas of the enſuing year. This 
was afterwards called the Bank- contract, the very 
ſurmiſe of which had run up South- lea ſtock pro- 
digiouſly, which however fell ſoon after as faſt, 
when it was found that the ſaid ſuppoſed contract 
was no reality, but a mere temporary and very 
unjuſt expedient, to quiet the clamours of the 
people; for the directors of the Bank finding their 
property in danger of being ſwept away. by the 
portentous tide of ruin, which now. bore down 
every thing before it, renounced their agreement, 
which they were not obliged to perform; and 
the South-ſea company. being deprived of this 
ſupport, ſoon ſunk under its own weight; in con- 
ſequence of which, many ancient and good fami- 
lies were impoveriſhed or ruined, whillt a few u>- 
ſtarts got thouſands. Public credit received a ter- 
rible ſhock : the nation was thrown into a dange- 
rous ferment, and nothing was heard but the rav- 
ings of grief, diſappointment, and deſpair. Suc- 
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* This was the original riſe of the preſent two very uſeful 
and flouriſhing inſurance corporations, who are alſo empowered 


to lend money on battomree ; and cach of them afterwards ob- | other cor 


rained charters for inſuring from loſs by fire: yet neither of 
them are, by the before-mentioned ſtatute, nor by their con- 
equent charters, excluſive in any teſpect relamg to private 
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ons, who may and ſtill do enjoy and practiſe inſurance on 
— and yt hero as — ; des! with reſpect to all 
arions they are both excluſive, excepting however 
the Eaft India and Soth Sea companies, both which continue 
to advance money (ſays the flatute) by bottomree on their own 


ſhips. + Smollett. 
| ceſſive 
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ve expreſſes were diſpatched to Hanover, re- 
— the king the ſtate of affairs, and ear- 
neſtly preſſing him to haſten his return. He ac- 
cordingly ſhortened his ſtay in Germany, and ar- 
rived in England in the month of November. 

The parliament being rc-alſembled on the eighth 
day of December, his majeſty made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, acquainting them, that during his 
abſence from England, the face of our affairs 
abroad had become more favourable : the peace 
in the South, he ſaid, wanted only the form of a 
congrels, and that in the North was brought much 
nearer to a concluſion : he promiled to lay before 
them, ar a proper time, the ſeveral treaties he had 
entered into, by which they would perceive the 
ſucceſs of his endeavours to eſtabliſh a peace 
throughout Europe, and to ſecure and ſupport the 
proteſtant religion: he expreſſed his concern for 
the unhappy turn of affairs, which had ſo deeply 
affected the public credit at home; and he ear- 
neſtly deſired the houſe of commons to conſider 
of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore 
the national credit, and fix it upon a laſting foun- 
dation. | 

The lower houſe was too much intereſted in 
the calamity to poſtpone the conſideration of that 
ſubje& : the members ſeemed to lay aſide all par- 
ty- diſtinction, and vie with each other in- pro- 
moting an enquiry : they ordered the directors to 
produce an account of all their proceedings. Sir 
Joleph Jekyll moved that a ſelect committee ſhould 
be appointed to examine the particulars of theſe 
tranlactions. In the courſe of the debate, Mr. 
Walpole told the houſe he had formed a ſcheme 
for reſtoring public credit, which was, to ingraft 
nine millions of the South ſca ſtock into the Bank 
of England, and the like ſum into the Eaſt India 
company, on certain conditions. This ſcheme 
was approved of, and a bill for that purpoſe was 
prepared, paſſed through both houſes, and receiy- 
cd the royal aſſent. Another bill was enacted into 
a law for reſtraining the ſub-governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, directors, treaſurer, under-treaſurer, ca- 
ſhier, ſecretary, and accountants, from quitting 
the kingdom for the ſpace of one year ; and for 
diſcovering their eſtates and effects, ſo as to pre- 
vent them from being tranſported or alienated; a 
committee of ſecrecy was choſen by ballot to exa- 
mine all books, papers, and proceedings, relating 
to the execution of the South- ſea act. 

The lords ſhewed an equal earneftneſs with the 
commons to proſecute the enquiry into this iniqui- 
tous tranſaction, though divers members in both 
houſes were deeply involved in the guilt: of it. 
The ſub governor, the deputy-governor, the di- 
rectors and officers of the South-ſea company, were 
examined at the bar of the houſe, when all of them 
were declared criminal, and ſeverely reprimanded 
for their illegal conduct. Sdon” after, à bill was 


brought in to diſable them from enjoying any of- 


fice in that company, or in the Eaſt India com- 
pany, or in the Bank of England. Three brokers 
were examined, and made gteat diſcoveries. Mr. 
Knight, the treaſurer of the South-ſea company, 
who had been intruſted with the ſecrets of the 
whole affair, thought proper to withdraw himſelf 
from the kingdom. A proclamation” was iſfued” 
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for apprehending him, and another for prevent- 
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ing any of the directors from — as he had 
done. About the ſame time, at the deſire of the 
committee of ſecrecy, the books and papers of 
Knight, Surman, and Turner, were ordered to be 
ſecured, and thcir bodies (thoſe of the two laſt) 
taken into cuſtody, together with thoſe of (ir 
George Caſwell, fir John Blount, fir Jenn Ham- 
bert, fir Joan Fellows, and Mr. Grigſby z fir I heo- 
dore Janſſen, ſir Robert Chapla n, Mr. Sawbridge, 
and Mr. Ey les, members ot the lower bpute, were 
expelled from their feats, and u priſoned. Mr, 
Aiſlabie reſigned his employm-n:s oi chan-eilor of 
the Exchequer and lord of the Treaiuryy and 
orders were given to remove ail directors of the 
South-ſea' company from any places they might 
enjoy under the government “. 

In the beginning of February, 1721, the lords 
propoſed to have examined tu John Blount, the 
principal projector of the Soutn-ſca ſcheme, in 
hopes that his evidence would give them great 
lights into that myſterious tranſaction; but Blount 
effectually diſappointed them, by refuſing even to 
he ſworn to ſuch interrogatories as ſhould be put 
to him, alleging, that he had already been exa- 
mined before the ſecret committee of the houſe of 
commons, and that concerning ſuch a variety of 
affairs, that unleſs he had a copy of his examina- 
tion he could not remember every particular ; and 
as no man was obliged to accuſe himſelf, be would 
not run the riſk of being guilty of prevarication. 
The lords were provoked at this frivolous excuſe z 
but having had intimation that Blount's deſign was 
to engage the two houſes: in a quarrel, they 
thought proper to ſacrifice their reſentment to the 
preſervation of that unity which was neceſſary be- 
tween the two houſes during the ſettling of this 
great and national concern. In the debate how 
they ſhould proceed in this unprecedented caſe, 
the duke of Wharton made ſuch tevere reflections 
on the miniſtry, that earl-Stanhope, conficering: 
himſelf perſonally levelled at, replied with ſuch; 
-vehemence as produced a violent head- ach, and 
obliged him to quit the honſe and retire home, 
He was bled and cupped that night, and the next 
morning was pretty well recovered ; but in the 
evening of the ſame day he fell into a drowſineſs, 
which was ſucceeded by a ſuffocation, in which he 
inſtantly expired. The king deeply regretted the 
-loſs of a ſubject, who at all times, and on all occa- 
ſions, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the 
houſe of Hanover. Lord viſcount Townſhend 
was appointed to fill his place of ſecretary. Two 
days after the death of earl Stanhope, Mr. James 
Craggs, the other ſecretary, was ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox, of which he died the next day, viz. 
the ſixteenth of February. Thus in the ſpace of 
eleven days England loſt two ſecretaries of ſtate. 
ThelordCarteret ſucceeded Mr. Craggs in his place. 
Knight, the caſhier of th South-ſea company, 
being ſeized at Iirlemont, by the vigilance of Mr. 
Gandot, ſecretary to Mr, Leathes, the Britiſh refi- 
dent at Bruſſels, was confined in the citadel of 
Antwerp; but the ſtates of Ahtwerp inſiſting upon 
their privilege, called the Joyful Entry, granted 

e ror Charles V. and ſolemnly recogniz- 


ed by all his ſucceſſors, that no perſon apprehend- 
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ed for any crime in Brabant ſhould be tried in any 
other country, refuſed to deliver him up to che 
meſſenger ſent over from hence by the govern- 
ment: and while expreſſes were paſſing to and fro 
on this occaſion, Mr. Knight found means to make 
his eſcape from his priſon in Antwerp. Several 
members of the houſe of commons were very loud 
in their invectives againſt the puſillanimity and 
little influence of our miniſtry abroad, who were 
to be ſatisfied with ſuch a frivolous excuſe, as they 
called ir, and had not peremptorily inſiſted on 
Knight's being immediately ſent over. On this 
occaſion we have a remarkable inſtance how party 
animoſity and national pride will ſometimes blind 
the moſt able and diſcerning. How elte are we 
to account for the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons on this occaſion? Is it not ſurpriſing 
that a nation, which had ſpilt ſeas of blood in de- 
| fence of its own liberties, ſhould yet repreſent the 
preſervation of liberty in another ſtate as a frivo- 
lous pretence, and cenſure a miniſtry for not inſiſt- 
ing upon the violation of ic? The Engliſh had 
fooliſhly ſuffered themſelves to be deſpiſed and 
ruined, wich their eyes open; and therefore, 
to ſave them from the effects of their folly, or ra- 
ther to give them an opportunity of puniſhing the 
rſon who had taken advantage of that folly, the 
1— muſt be deprived of their liberties 
The truth however ſcems to be, that it was never 
the deſign or wiſh of many of the leading men at 
home, that Knight ſhould ever be compelled to 
reviſit his native country; they were ſenſible he 
knew enough to make them tremble. 

A ſufficient diſcovery was, however, made by 
the ſecret committee, to convince the world that 
there had been tranſacted a ſcene of the deepeſt 
villainy and fraud that hell ever contrived to ruin 
a nation (theſe are the very words of one of that 
committee in the houſe of commons.) In ſome of 
the books falſe and fiftitious entries had been 
made; in others, entries with blanks; and ſome 
entries with razures and alterations; in others, 
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leaves had been torn out. It appeared alſo that 
before any ſubſcription could be made, a fictitious 
ſtock ot five hundred and ſeventy-four thouſand 
pounds had been diſpoſed of by the directors, to 
facilitate the paſſing the bill. Great part of this 
was diſtributed among the earl of Sunderland, Mr, 
Craggs, lenior, the ducheſs of Kendal, the coun- 
teſs of Platen and her two nieces, Mr. ſecretar 
Craggs, and Mr. Aiſlabie, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. la conſcquence of the commons report 
the houſe came to ſeveral ſevere, though juſt reſo- 
lutions, againſt the directors and officers of the 
South-lea company; and a bill was prepared for 
the relief of the unhappy ſufferers, out of the 
eſtates of the delinquents. The earl of Sunder- 
land and Mr. Stanhope, one of the ſecretaries of 
the Treaſury, who was likewiſe charged with frau- 
dulent practices on this occaſion, had the good for- 
tune to obtain a majority in their favour, and ſo 
were acquitted, though Sunderland thought proper 
to reſign his place of firſt commiſſioner of the Trea- 
ſury, in which Mr. Robert Walpole was reinſtated ; 
but Mr. Aiſlabie did not eſcape fo eaſily : the evi- 
dences againſt him were ſo ſtrong, that he was ex- 
lled the houſe, committed to the Tower, and al- 
moſt the whole of his eſtate ſequeſtered. Sir John 
Blount, the projector of this deſtructive ſcheme 
bad fled the land about the ſame time with Knight. 
Mr. Craggs, ſenior, died before his affair came be- 
fore the houſe : however, they relolved that he 
was a notorious accomplice with Robert Knight, 
and ſome of the directors, in carrying on their ſcan- 
dalous practices; and therefore, that all the eſtate 
of which he was poſſeſſed, from the firſt day of 


December, 1719, ſhould be applied towards the 


relief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South-ſea 
company. The ſum of two millions fourteen thou- 
{and pounds was confiſcated out of the joint eſtates 
of the ſeveral direCtors, towards making good the 
damage ſuſtained by the company, after a certain 
allowance had been deducted from each, according 
to their conduct and circumſtances *®. This was 


2 The reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to ſee the following liſt of the eſtates amaſſed by theſe { i 
FY of the allowances made them by the Slice of the nation, . 9 


Inventories. Allowances. 
I. 1 A ie . 


Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor — 243.096 o 6 — 10,0000 0 
Mr. Charles Joye, deputy-governor  —— 40, 15 2 0 — 5, ooo o o 
Mr. Aſtell — 27,750 Ig 81i— 5, ooo o o 
Sir John Blount — — 183,349 10 8j— 1, oo0 o 0 
Sir Lambert Blackwell —  _ 83,529 17 11 — 10,0000 0 
Sir Roger Chaplain — 45.875 13 5 — 10,0000 o 
Sir William Chapman — 39,161 82 — 10,000 o © 
Mr. Cheſter — — 140,372 15 6 — 10,0000 0 
Mr. Child — ä — — $2,437 19 I — 10, ooo o o 
Mr. Delaport — — 17,151 4 6 — 10,000 © © 
Mr. Eyles —ſ ä — — 34-329 16 7 — 20,000 0 o 
Mr. Edmondſon — — 5,365 0 0 — 3, ooo o 0 
Mr. Gibbon — — 106,543 5 6 — 10, oo o o 
Mr. Gore — — — 38.936 1; 5 — 20,0000 o 
Sir William Hammond — 22,707 4 2 — 10,000 @ © 
Mr. Horſey — — 19,962 5 3 — 10,0000 o 
Mr. Holditch — — 39.527 10 4, - co0000 
Sir Theodore Janſſen — 243,244 5 11 — 50,0000 0 
- Sir Jacob Jacobſon — — 11,481 4 © — 11,0000 0 
Mr. Ingram — — 16.755 o o — 12,0000 © 
Sir John Lambert — — 72,508 1 5 — 5. ooo Oo 0 
Sir Harcourt Maſters — — 11,814 12 3— 5, ooo o 0 
Mr. Morley — — 1,869 10 3 — 10,000 © © 
Mr. Page — — — 34-017 12 3 — 1,8000 
Mr. Raymond — — 604,373 6 3 — 30,00000 
Mr. Read — — — 17,297 16 - 10, oo o o 
Mr. Reynolds — — — — — 18,368 I3 2 — 14,0050 O © 
Mr. Sawbridge — ä 4 — 77,254 1 8 — 5, oco o o 
Mr. Tillard — — 19,175 14 4 — 15,0000 0 
Mr. Turner — — 88117 6 — 800 o 0 
Mr. Surman, deputy-caſhier — 121,321 10 0 — $5,00000 
Mr. Grigſby — U — 31,687 6 — 2, o O 
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done by an act of parliament, which received the 
royal aſſent on July 29, 17213 and on Auguſt 10 
his majeſty paſſed the bill for reſtoring public cre- 
IC theſe wiſe and vigorous reſolutions of the 

arliament, the South-ſca company was ſoon in a 
condition to fulfil their engagements with the pub- 
lic, and the calamities of the people, which had 
been carried to the moſt outrageous height, were 
in great meaſure appeaſed, and tranquility reſtor- 
ed to the nation. Mr. Robert Walpole had ſhew- 
ed himſelf particularly aſſiduous in ſettling this 
dſtracted affair, and reſtoring the credit of the nation, 
which endeared him greatly to his ſovereign, who 
now took him into full favour, Beſides being ap- 

ointed chancellor of the Exchequer and firſt lord 
of the Treaſury, he was about two years after ho- 
noured with the order of the Bath, then of the Gar- 
ter, and continued prime miniſter to the end of 
this reign, and fifteen years after, 

The ſupplies in this ſeſſion were voted very late; 
nor even at length were they granted with the 
uſual chearfulneſs and alacrity : in order therefore 
to quicken their proceedings, his majeſty thought 
proper, on the fixteenth day of June, to acquaint 
the commons that he had agreed to pay a ſubſidy 
to Sweden, and hoped they would enable him to 
make good his engagements. This intimation 
produced a violent debate : the leaders of the op- 
poſition deſired to know whether this ſubſidy, 
amounting to leventy-rwo thouſand pounds, was to 
be paid to Sweden, excluſive of the expence of 
maintaining a ſtrong fleet in the Baltic? They al- 
leged, that moſt of our treaties made with that 
crown had been inconſiſtent and contradictory: 
they acknowleged that hemp was a very neceſſary 
commodity; but then they thought it might be 
had from our American colonies, by giving a pro- 
per encouragement to the culture of it there, at a 
cheaper rate than we were now furniſhed with it 
either from Sweden or Norway. Theſe and ſeve- 
ral other objections were anſwered by the court- 
party, who having the majority in the houſe, they 
carried the ſubſidy in the affirmative. 

In leſs than three weeks after this demand, the 

tience of the commons was put to a fecond trial, 

y another meſſage from the king, informing them 
that the debts of the civil liſt amounted to five 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; and that his 
majeſty hoped they would empower him to raiſe 
this ſum upon the revenue, as he propoſed it ſhould 
be replaced on the civil liſt, and reimburſed by a 
deduction from the ſalaries and wages of all officers, 
and the penſions and other payments from the 
crown. The Tory members were greatly alarmed 


G 


305 
at this ſecond meſſage, which they conſidered 
as a very new and unuſual method of acting, 
not only in regard to the manner in which it was 
done, but alſo the time, when, by reaſon of the 
advanced ſeaſon of the ycar, ſo many members had 
retired into the country, on the conviction that no 
farther buſineſs of conſequence remained to be 
tranſacted. Mr. Shippen, who on every occaſion 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of the court (ſometimes with juſtice and rea- 
ſon on his ſide, but not unfrequenily from the 
mere motives of rancour and animofity) remarked, 
that the ways and means of raiſing ſupplies had 
always been left to the direction of the commons; 
but that in this juncture, not only the ſum, but the 
manner of raiſing it, was preſcribed to them, which 
was reducing the houſe to the level of a parliament 
of Paris. All his arguments, or thoſe of his party, 
however, though ſupported with all the power of 
rhetoric and popularity, were rendered of no et- 
fect by the deciſive ſentence of a Majority : 
the king's requeſt was granted, and at the fame 
time an act paſſed for a general pardon ; and on 
the tenth day of Auguſt his majeſty cloied the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he declared, that 
he entertained a moſt ſincere concern for the ſuf- 
terings of the innocent, and a juſt indignation 
againſt the guilty, in the affair of the South-ſea 
icheme: that he had readily given his aſſent to 
ſuch bills as they had preſented to him for puniſh- 
ing the authors of the late misfortunes, and for ob- 
taining reſtitution and ſatisfaction to thoſe who had 
been injured by them in fuch a notorious man- 
ner: that they could not fail ro have oblerved the 
diſcontents occaſioned by this unhappy event, 
which had been induſtrioufly fomented and inflam- 
ed by wicked and ſeditious libels ; but he doubted 
not but by their prudent conduct in their ſeveral 
counties, all the enemies of this government, who 
flattered themſelves with the proſpect of blowing 
up the preſent complaints into popular diſaffection, 
would be finally diſappointed in their defigns and 
expectations, 

Theſe profeſſions were judged neceſſary at this 
time, to obviate the ill effects that had been pro- 
duced in the minds of the people, by the inſinua- 
tions of the diſcontented party, who had induſtri- 
ouſly whiſpered about that the king himſelf was 
not free irom connections with the projectors of 
the South- ſea ſcheme : that it was at his deſire the 
demand of Knight's being ſurrendered had been 
rejected; and that he ſecretly favoured the direc- 
tors and their accomplices. From the ſtricteſt re- 
view of the character of his majeſty, however, it is 
but juſtice ro acknowlege, that if ever he ſeemed 


Some alterations were afterwards made in theſe allowances ; 
Mr. Aſtell had 10,000 1. inſtead of 5,0001. fir John Blount, 

ooo I. inſtead of 1,000 l. fir Lambert Blackwell, 15,000 l. 
inſtead of 10, oco l. and Mr. Hawes, 5,0001. inſtead of 31 l. 
2d. A motion was made to reduce fir Theodore Janſſen's 
allowance to 30,0001. but it was rejected. I indal. 

+ Tae whole capital ſtock at tne end of the year 1720, 
amounted to bo t thirty-ſeven millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. The ſtock allotted to all the proprietors did not 
exceed twenty - four millions five hundred thouſand pounds: the 
remaining capital ſtock belonged to the company in their cor- 
Porate capacity, It was the profit ariſing from the execution 
ot the Scuth-ſea ſcheme ; and out of this the bill enacted that 


own right: it made a particular diſtribution of ſtock, amount- 
ing to two millions two hundred thouſand pounds; and upon 
remitting five millions of the ſeven to be paid to the public, an- 
nihilated two millions of their capital. It was enacted, that 
after theſe diſtributions, the remaining capital Rock ſhould be 
divided amongſt all the proprietors : this dividend amounted 
to thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence per cent. 
and deprived the company of eight millions nine hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. They had lent above eleven millions on ſtock 
unredeemed, of which the par diſcharged all the debtors upon 
their paying ten per cent. Upon this articie the company's 
loſs exceeded fix millions nine hundred thouſand pounds; for 
many debtors refuſed to make any payment. The proprietors of 


feven millions ſhould be paid to the public. The preſent act the ſtock Icudly complained of their being deprived of two 
hkewiſe directed ſeveral additions to be made to the ſtock of millions, and the parliament in the ſequel revived that ſum, 
the proprietors, out of that poſſeſſed by the company in their which had been annihilated. 
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to deviate from the principles of government, it 
ought to be attributed to the ſuggeſtions of a venal 
and corrupt miniſtry. 

I mutt not forget to mention, that in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion a remarkable bill was debated in 
the houſe of lords, for the more effectual ſuppreſ- 
fing of blaſphemy and prophaneneſs. There was 
certainly tco much occaſion for ſuch a bill, the 
rapid circulation of money, the ſudden elevation 
of perſons of the meanelt rank, and the almoſt 
total diſſolution of property, occaſioned by the in- 
famous South-ſea ſcheme having introduced a ſur- 
priſing profligacy of life and manners: but as the 
bill chiefly tended to ſer up a ſort of inquiſition on 
mens conſciences, with regard to ſome ſpeculative 
points wherein good and ſober Chriſtians differ, it 
met with ſuch a rational oppoſition that it came to 
nothing. | 

Beſides the lords Townſhend and Carteret being 
appointed ſecretaries of ſtate, the earl of Ilay was 
conſtituted keeper of the privy-ſeal of Scotland, 
and the earl of Bute admitted a lord of the bed- 
chamber. On the fifteenth of April this year, the 

rinceſs of Wales was happily delivered of a prince 
named William Auguſtus, the late illuſtrious duke 
of Cumberland. I ſhall obſerve here once for all, 
that his royal highneſs the prince of Wales had af- 
terwards in this reign two daughters, the princeſs 
Mary and Louiſa. In the courſe of this year pope 
Clement XI. died. A dreadful plague raging at 
Marſcilles, a proclamation was publiſhed, torhid- 
ding any perſon to come into England from any 
part of France, between the Bay of Biſcay and 
Dunkirk, without certificates of health. 

In June the treaty of peace between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain was ſigned at Madrid. At the ſame 
time a defenſive alliance was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain. Peace was al- 
ſo reſtored ro the North by a treaty concluded 
between Ruſſia and Sweden. To conclude, king 
George made a treaty this year with the Moors of 
Africa, which gave great umbrage to the Spani- 
ards . 

The French having for a conſiderable time form- 
ed a project to join their colony of Canada to that 
of Louiſiana, and alſo to obtain a port in the 
Ocean, they for thoſe ends began very early after 
the treaty of Utrecht to extend their limits on that 
continent; and although the fifteenth article of 


that treaty had abſolutely excluded them from mo- | p 


leſting or encroaching on the five Indian nations 
of the Iroquois, as being particularly ſubject to 
the Britiſh crown ; yet in this year they ſeized on 
the molt important paſs of Niagara, and fortified 
the ſame, whereby they were the better able to 
command the lakes, and to form the plan of ex- 
tending their power to the river Ohio, and to carry 
their chain of forts and ſettlements from thence to 
the Miſſiſſippi. This fort they held till the year 
1759. In the mean time, they had, by a thouſand 
arts, debauched theſe five Indian nations ſo far, 
that they were brought to murder great numbers 
of our people who had ſettled amongſt them. 

Nothing more material paſſed either at home or 
abroad, in reſpect to Engliſh affairs, this ſummer. 
The parliament being aſſembled again on the nine- 
teenth day of October, continued fitting till the 
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month of March, when the ſupplies being grant- 
ed, and the buſineſs of the ſciſion diſpatched as 
the court was plraſed to dictate, it was diſſolved 
and another convcked by proclamation. The moſt 
remarkable tranſaction ot this ſeſſion was, the reſoly- 
ing, on account of the great abuſe that had been 
made of the liberty of proteſting, that ſuch lords as 
might enter proteltations, with realons, ſhould do 
it before two o'clock the next day, and ſign them 
before the houſe riſes. It was the earl of Sunder- 
land who made the motion. that led to this reſolu- 
tion. Thus enced the firſt ſeptennial parliament 
and which had, during iis exiſtence, ſet a ſtrong 
example of implicit ſubmiſſion to the will of 4 
court, In the election of members for the enſuing 
parliament, the Whigs, by their ſuperior intereſt, 
gained an inconteſtible majority, and conſequently 
the ſame diſpoſitions prevailed in this aſſembly as 
in the preceding one. - 
On the nineteenth of April, 1722, died Charles 
Spencer, earl of Sunderland, groom of the ſtole to 
his majeſty, and who had been ſecretary of ſtate, 
preſident of the council, and held other high offices 
under the government. He quitted life under the 
load of popular odium, from his ſuppoſed con- 
nexions with the directors of the South Sea com- 
pany. He was a miniſter of abilities, but violent, 
impetuous, and headſtrong. His death was ſoon fol- 
lowed by that of his father-in-law the great duke of 
Marlborough, whoſe faculties had been for ſome 
time greatly impaired : he was interred in Weſt- 
minſter abbey, with ſuch profuſion of funeral pomp 
as evinced the pride and oftentation, much more 
than the taſte and concern of thoſe who directed 
his obſequies. He was ſucceeded as mater of the 
ordnance and colonel] of the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards by the earl of Cadogan. | 
In the beginning of May the nation was alarmed 
with the report of a new conſpiracy formed againſt 
his majeſty's perſon and government. It was ſaid 
that the king had received the firſt information of 
it from the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
Theſe general reports were adjudged ſufficient to 
ſpread the certainty of a plot univerſally. The 
troops were aſſembled, augmented, and encamped 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom: a fleet was fitted 
out with the greateſt diligence: lieutenant- general 
M Cartney was diſpatched to Ireland, to brin 
over ſome troops from that kingdom; ſome ful 
ected perſons were apprehended in Scotland; 
the States of Holland were deſired to have their 
auxiliary or guaranty troops 1n readine!s to be em- 
barked ; and colonel Churchill was ſent to the court 
of France with a private commiſſion. The lord 
Townſhend wrote a letter to the mayor of London, 


by the king's command, ſignifying his majeſty's 


having received unqueſtionable advices, that ſe- 
veral of his ſubjects had entered into a wicked con- 
ſpiracy, in concert with traitors abroad, for raiſing 
a rebellion in favourof a popiſh pretender; but that 
he was firmly aſſured the authors of it neither were, 
or would be ſupported by any foreign power. 
This letter was immediately anſwered by an affec- 
tionate addreſs from the court of aldermen : the ex- 
ample of London was followed by many other 
cities and boroughs. The king had determined to 


viſit Hanover, and actually ſettled the regency, in 


— 


* Oldmixon. Annals. Hiſt. Regiſt, Polit. State. Debates in Parliament, Tindal, 
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which the prince of Wales was not included: but 


now this intended journey was laid aſide; the 
court was removed to Kenſington, and the prince 
retired to Richmond. In a word, ſuch precau- 
tions were taken, as if the utmoſt danger threaten- 
ed the ſtate, and the pretender, at the head of an 
innumerable armed force, had already ſet foot in 
the kingdom. | 

In order to ſtamp the appearance of reality up- 
on this imaginary conlpiracy, and to juſtify the 
meaſures that had occaſioned ſuch a conſternation, 
it was neceſſary to produce a number of perſons as 
agents or promoters of it. I he two firlt perſons 
taken up on ſuſpicion were Mr. Chriſtopher Layer, 
a young counſellor of the Temple, and Dr. Atter- 
bury, biſhop of Rocheſter. This prelate could not 
boaſt of an illuſtrious deſcent; but this defect, if 
it may be allowed ſo to call it, was amply com- 
penſated by the eminent virtues and ſhining quali- 
ties which adorned his character. To his merit 
alone he was indebted for the high rank he held in 
the church: he was a conſummate divine, an 
eloquent preacher, and endowed with the molt ac- 
compliſhed and refined talents; he was an admirer and 
patron of polite literature, which he ever encou- 
raged in thoſe who cultivated it. To theſe quali 
fications he joined an inflexible honeſty, which no 
circumſtances of time or intereſt could alter, by 
which he had juſtly acquired the love and eſteem 
of the moſt reſpectable perſonages in the kingdom: 
but he was untortunate enough to have incurred the 
hatred of the miniſtry by being at the head of the 
rigid Tories. His ſentiments with regard to monar- 
chical power and the high-church had firſt diſplayed 
themſelves under the preceding reign; he was 
one of the moſt zealous advocates for Dr. Sache- 
verel, in that grand affair which proved the 
downfall of Marlborough and the Whig faction. 
In a word, his high rank, and the great influence 
he had over the Tory party, ſeems to have been 
his principal crime; and by all that can be gathered 
from the accounts of this period, it was in order 


effectually to remove him out of their way that 


the Whigs invented a plot, which made ſo great a 
noiſe at the time of its pretended diſcovery, and 
which, by the event, ſeems to have exiſted only 
in the minds of thoſe who claimed the merit of its 
detection; for the perſons ſaid to be concerned in 
it, muſt have been infatuated to a degree of frenzy, 
fince they were charged with having made appli- 
cation to the regent of France, who was well 
known to be intimately connected with the king of 
Great Britain. It is by no means improbable, that 
the party who firſt ſet this pretended plot on foot, 
might have provided ſuch letters for the inſpection 


of his majeſty, as might induce him to give credit 


to the report, and have occaſioned his expreſſing 
himſelf in the manner he did, as well in his letter 
to the city, as afterwards to the two houſes on the 
aſſembling of the new parliament. 

However this might be, the biſhop of Rocheſter 
was, immediately on his being apprehended, com- 
mitted to the Tower for high-treaſon, and was 
ſoon after followed by the earl of Orrery, the lord 
North and Grey, Mr. Cochran, and Mr. Smith, 
from Scotland: Mr. George Kelly an Iriſh clergy- 
man, Mr. Robert Cotton of Huntingdonſhire, 
Mr. Bingley, Mr. Fleetwood, Neynoe, an Iriſh 
prieſt, and ſeveral other perſons, were allo taken 
into cuſtody; and Mr. Shippen, the perpetual 
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arraigner of miniſterial me: ſures, had his houſe 
ſearched. Loud and univerſal were the complaints 
of all moderate perſons, and thoſe who hed a true 
regard for our happy conſtitution, at ſeeing mea- 
ſures purſued that favoured rather oi de'potic power, 
than the regular proceedings of juſtice in a free 
country. Thele clamours, however, were in- 
duſtriouſly kept from the ears of the ſovereign, 
who, doubtleis, conſcious of the rectituge of his 
own conduct, paſſed the ſummer of this year in 
pleaſurable progreſics through the kingdom, in 
which he was attended by the prince of Wales, 
The new parliament aſſembling on the ninth of 
October, his majeſty laid betore them the nature 
of the conſpiracy : he ſaid, the conip'rators had, 
by their emiſſaries, made the ſtrongeſt inſtances 
for ſucours from foreign powers, but were Gi:ap- 
pointed in their expectations: nevertheleſs, con- 
fiding in their numbers, they reſolved once more, 
upon their own ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion 
of his government: he fat, they had provided 
conſiderable ſums of monty, engaged great num- 
bers of officers abroad, ſecured large quantities of 
arms and ammun:tion; and had not the plot been 
timely ditcovered, the whole nation, and particu- 
larly the city of London, would have been in- 
volved in blo:d and confuſion: he expatiated upon 
the mildneis and integrity ot his government, and 
inveighed againſt the ingratitude, the implacavility, 


5 
and madneis, of the diiaffeRted; conciuding with 


an aſſurance, that he would ſteadily adhere to the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, and continue to 
make the laws of the realm the rule and meaſure 
of all his actions. 

When we repeat that the miniſtry had procured 
an undoubted majority in the houſe of commons, 
it may be ſuppoſed that the addreſs on this occa- 
ſion was ſuch as thoſe in power thought proper to 
dictate; and, as a finiſhing ſtroke, a bill was 
brought into the houſe for ſuſpending the Habe as 
Corpus act for one whole year. Complaiſant as 
the parliament were, they were ty no mcans unani- 
mous in agreeing to ſuch an unutiual length ef time, 
which was, in effect, arming the miniſters with an 
unlimited power, during that period, over the 
liberties of the people. The houle of com mons in 
particular ſhewed themſelves ſo much averſe ta 


ſuch an unconſtitutional meaſure, that Mr. Wal- 


pole, now the faſt friend of the miniitry, had recourſe 
to ſtate tricks to alarm their apprehenſions; and a 
dreadful ſtory was coined of a deſign to ſc ia the 
Bank and the Exchequer, and then proclaim the 
pretender in the Royal Exchange. Abſurd as 
ſuch a notion muſt appear to every man of com- 
mon underſtanding, it had its effect: the bill was 
paſſed, and, we may readily ſuppoſe, did not wait 
long for the royal aſſent. New attachments, in 
conlequence of treſh informations, were now iſſued 
forth againſt ſeveral perſons of rank and diſtinction: 
the duke of Norfolk was brought from Bath under 
cuſtody of a King's meſſenger, examined before 
the council, and committed to the Tower on ſuſ- 
picion of high- treaſon. 

As a further proof of the plot, the original and 
printed copy of a declaration ſigned by the pre- 
tender, was ſent to the houſe of peers; a produc- 
tion that ſremed rather the effect of a diſtempered 
brain, than the mature or ſerious propotal of a 
perſon who had been taught to look upon himſelf 
as an injured prince, and would have been moſt 

properly 
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properly replied to by ſilent contempt. The lords, 
however, thought proper to give it a ſerious per- 
uſal, and to pals a folemn reſolve, importing, 
that it was a falſe, ſcandalous, and traitorous li- 
bel, and ordered it to be burnt at the Royal Ex- 
change. The commons too concurred in this re- 
ſolve, and joined the lords in an addrels, ſignifying 
their aſtoniſhment and indignation at the infolence 
of the pretender, and aſſuring his majeſty that they 
were determined to ſupport his title to the crown 
with their lives and fortunes. Let us, however, 
peruſe this doughty performance, which was judg- 
ed worthy the animadverſions of the moſt reſpect- 
able aſſembly in the univerſe. It was dated at Lucca, 
on the 20th day of September 1722, and appeared 
to be a propoſal addreſſed to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain and Ircland, as well as to all foreign princes 
and ſtares. In this paper the pretender, who 
thought proper to aſſume the title of James Rex, 
affected to talk of the late violations of the free- 
dom of elections; conlpiracies invented to give a 
colour to new oppreſſions; infamous :nformers ; 
and the ſtate of proſcription, in which he ſuppoſ- 
ed every honeſt man to be. He then very gravely 
propoſed, that, if king George would reſign to 
him the throne of Great Britain, he would, in 
return, beſtow upon him the title of king in his 
native dominions, and invite all other ſtares to 
confirm it. He likewiſe promiſed to leave to king 
George his ſucceſſion in the Britiſh dominions ſe- 
cure, whenever, in due courle, his natural right 
ſhould take place. 

On the twenty-firſt of November, Layer, one 
of thoſe who had been confined as accomplices in 
the plot now under conſideration, was brought to 
his trial at the bar of the King's Bench. His in- 
dictment ſet forth, © That he had been employed 
in forming a moſt traitorous and horrid plot and 
conlpiracy againſt his majeſty and his government, 
by enliſting men for the pretender's ſervice, in or- 
der to ſtir up a rebellion ; and alſo that he had 
held correſpondence with the pretender, by carry- 
ing letters and treaſonable papers to him beyond 
ſeas, and from him to the diſaffected in this king- 
dom.” After a trial of ſeventeen hours he was 
brought in guilty by the jury, and received ſen- 
tence of death. He was reprieved from time to 
time, in hopes of his making diſcoveries; but he 
either could not or would not ſatisfy theſe expec- 
tations, and was at length drawn on a ſledge to 
Tyburn, and there hanged and quartered, his head 
being afterwards fixed up at Temple Bar. 

Bills were now brought in for inflicting pains 
and penalties againſt John Plunket and George 
Kelly, who were by theſe acts to be kept in cloſe 
cuſtody during his majeſty's pleaſure, in any priſon 
in Great Britain; and that they ſhould not attempt 
to eſcape, on pain of death, to be inflicted upon 
them and their aſſiſtants. 

Mr. Yonge made a motion in the houſe of com- 
mons for a bill of the ſame nature againſt the bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, of whoſe guilt there was no other 
evidence but conjectures and hearſay; all the 

roofs that could be brought againſt that prelate 
Rk reduced to two copies of letters in cyphers, 
directed to him, to which his proſecutors gave ſuch 
turn as beſt ſuited their views. The biſhop, find- 
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ing how matters were likely to go in the lower 
houſe, ſent a letter to che ſpeaker (Mr. ſpeaker 
Compton) importing, that he ſhould decline piv- 
ing the houſe any trouble, contenting himſelf with 
the opportunity of making his defence before an- 
other, ot which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber. Counſel being then heard upon the bill, ir 
was committed to a grand committee, on the ſixth 
day of April, 1723, when moſt of the Tory mem- 
bers having abſented themſelves from the houſe, 
as not chuſing to give a ſanction by their preſence 
to meaſures they thought unjuſt, and knew they 
could not over-rule; it was then moved that the 
biſhop ſhould be deprived of his office and bene- 
fice, baniſhed the kingdom, and be. guilty of fe- 
lony if he returned; and that it ſhould not be in 
the king's power to pardon him, without the con- 
ſent of parliament; but that he, nevertheleſs, ſhould 
not forfeit his goods and chattels. 

The bill being paſſed, was ſent up to the lords: 
the biſhop was brought to his trial before them on 
the ninth of May, when, after he had been heard 
by himſelf and counſel, the houſe, reſolving itſelf 
into a grand committee, went through the bill, and 
on the fifteenth had the third reading, when a mo- 
tion being made for paſſing it, there aroſe a very 
long and warm debate. The bill was ſupported 
by the duke of Argyll, the earl of Seafield, and 
che lord Lechmere, who uſed every argument they 
could deviſe ro ſhew the guilt of the biſhop, and 
prove the ſufficiency of the evidence brought to 
tupport the charge. On the other hand, earl 
Cowper, lord Bathurſt, the duke of Wharton, and 
lord Gower, defended him with no leſs energy. 
They demonſtrated the danger and injuſtice of 
ſwerving in ſuch an extraordinary manner as was 
now done, from the fixed rules of evidence : that 
ſuch a practice would for ever ſully the luſtre and 
glory of that illuſtrious houſe : that the admitting 
of the precarious and uncertain evidence of the 
clerks of the Poſt-office, was a very dangerous 


precedent, eſpecially as in this caſe it was taken 


for granted that thoſe clerks might carry the ſimi- 
litudes of hands four months in their minds. They 
deſired to know from whom theſe clerks had re- 
ceived the authority to intercept and open let- 
ters, eſpecially thoſe of a lord of parliament ; and 
whether the clerks who copied theſe letters had 
themſelves intercepted the originals? and whether 
they had received them from any other perſon ? 
They applauded the biſhop for his noble firmneſs 
in refuſing to anſwer before the houſe of commons, 
whoſe proceedings (ſaid earl Cowper) in this un- 
precedented manner againſt a peer of the realm, 
is ſuch an incroachment on the prerogative of the 
peerage, that if this houſe ſubmits to it by paſ- 
ſing the bill, we may be termed the laſt of Britiſh 
peers, for giving up our privileges“. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe and many other reaſons, equally ob- 
vious and forcible, the bill was paſſed by a majo- 
rity, and afterwards received the royal aſſent. 
Doctor Freind, the celebrated phyſician, who was 
a member of the lower houſe, and had exerted 
himſelf in a diſtinguiſhed manner in defence of the 

erſecuted biſhop, was, ſoon after the trial, taken 
into cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. 
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Two other affairs, which made a great talk, 
was brought before the parliament this ſeſſion; the 
one was the Harburgh lottery, and the other rhe 
Oftend Eaſt India company. The lottery took 
irs name from the place where it was te be drawn, 
the town and port of Harburgh, oa the river 
Elbe, with.n the king's German dominions, wherc 
the projecior was to jettle a trade for the woollen- 
manufacture berween England and Germany. Ihe 
houſe of commons having appointed a committee to 
examine into this, and other lotteries then carrying 
on in London, found that this latter was an infa- 
mous fraudulent undertaking, let on foot with a 
deſign to enſaare the unwary, many of whom had 
been drawn in, to their great loſs; whereupon a 
bill was brought into the lower houſe, and paſled, 
to ſuppreſs ths lottery, and to oblige the mana- 

ers of it to retund to the contributors the ſum 
they had deluded them of. At the ſame time that 
houſe reſolved to expel from amongſt them the 


lord viſcount Barrington, of the kingdom ot Ire- 


land, for having been concerned in carrying on 
that fraudulent undertaking *. 

The affair of the Oſtend company was as fol- 
lows : The emperor Charles VI. deſirous to get 
over the inconvenience he was put to in time ot 
war, for raifing the neceſſary ſums to carry it on, 
turned his attention towards commerce, and took 
ſuch meaſures as he thought moſt likely to cſta- 
bliſh it in his dominion. Oſtend, a ſca-port town 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, offered him ail the 
advantages that could favour ſuch a deſign, by the 
beauty and commodiouſnels of its harbour. The 
emperor therefore fixed upon it to be the center of 
that commerce he had propoſed, and began to 
eſtabliſh an Eaſt India company there, offering to 
thoſe who became contributors, ſuch advantages as 
were moſt likely to allure perſons of a mercantile 
diſpoſition, There was indecd one obſt=cle to the 
eſtabliſhment of this company which the imperial 
council had not foreſeen, or at leaſt thought pro- 
per to take no notice of; this was, that by the 
treaty of Munſter the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, then under the dominion of the crown of 
Spain, were expreſsly excluded from all right of 
trading to the Eaſt Indies. This clauſe had been 


inſerted at the poſitive inſtances of the Dutch, 


who were apprehenſive, that if their neighbours 
were allowed to trade directly to the Indies, they 
would in time bring into their ports all the riches 
which had hitherto centered in thoſe of Holland. 
The Engliſh alſo thought themſelves equally in- 
tereſted to oppoſe ſuch a trade; and therefore, 
upon the emperor's firſt erecting this company in 
1716, both they and the Dutch made loud com- 
plaints at the court of Vienna, but without receiv- 
ing any redreſs; and the Oſtenders ſtill continu— 
ing their trade to the Eaſt Indies under the em- 
peror's protection and commiſſion, the parkament 
taking into conſideration the great detriment the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company had already received, 
and was likely farther to receive, by this Ollend 
company, an act was pall-d this ſeſſion, entitled, 
4 An act for the better ſecuring the Jawtul trade 
of his majeſty's ſubjects to and from the Eaſt In- 
dirs, and tor the more effectual preventing all his 
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majeſty's ſubjects from trading thither under fo- 
reign commiſſions;“ by which any ſubject ſubſ. ribing, 
or being concerned in encouraging any ſubſcription 
to promote the Eaſt India company in the Auitrian 
Netherlands, was declared guilty of a h gh crime 
and miſdemcanor . No: withitanding this prohi- 
bition, many merchants of England engaged in the 
icheme, and the company was actually eitablithed, 
to the great damage of the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch companies. 

About the fame time an act paſſed, by which 
the two millions of the South-ſra company which 
had been annihilated, were revived, added to the 
capital, and divided among the proprietors. A 
third law was made, for the more effectual execu- 
tion of juſtice in that part of Southwark called 
the Mint, where a great number of debtors had 
taken ſanctuary, on pretence of its being a privi- 
leged place. On the twenty- ſcventh day of May 
che King cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 
he thanked the parliamentfor the repeared inſtances 
they had given of their zeal and aff-ion for his 
perſon and government, and of their inviolable 
4'tachment to the intereſt and welfare of their 
country . 

His majeſty having been detained in England 
all the laſt year by the affair of the plot, fe: out for 
his German domintons the very inſtant the parha- 
ment broke up. Lords-jultices were eppointed to 
govern in his abſence; but the prince, though 
now in his forty-firſt year, was ſtill excluded from 
the regency ; a ſufficient proof that the ſuppoſ- 
cd r<conciliation in the royal family exiſted on- 
y un outward appearance. It is remarkable, that 
the lord H. rcourt, formerly fo ſtrictly united with 
the carl of Oſtend and queen Anne's other miniſ- 
ters, and why had detendeqd them with ſo much 
zcal, was une of the lords juſtices. Before the 
King left « ngland, he was pleaſcd to raile the fon 
of Mr. Robert Walpole to the peerage, an honour 
the father had refuſed. Several church-promo- 
tions were allo made; and thoſe who were in con- 
finement on account of the plot, were either re- 
leaſed or admitted to bail. A man of war was ap- 
pointed to convoy the biſhop of Rocheſter over to 
France, the place he had pitched upon for his aſy- 
lum during his exile; and the royal pardon was 
granted to lord Bolingbroke, who owed this in- 
dulgence to the earneſt ſollicitation of the lord 
Harcourt, though it was vehemently oppoſed at 
the council-board by Mr. Walpole. On the third 
day of June his majeſty embarked for Holland, 
and after ſtaying rwo days with his brother the 
biſhop of Oſnabrug, he arrived in perfe& health 
at his palace of Herenhauſen in Hanover, on the 
eleventh of the ſame month . 

1 he king was attended to Hanover by the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, the lords Townſhend and Car- 
tertt, who were eſteemed able negotiators. Af- 
{airs now ſcemed to tike a new turn on the con- 
tinent. A congreſs had been held at Cambray, 
and another at Brunſwick, in order to ſettle the 
intereſts of the fevers] princes of Europe; but 
matters had been drawn cut to ſuch a te- 
dious length, that the ſe princes entered into ſepa- 
rate negotiations to atiain their ſeveral purpoles. 


— 
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The czar and the court of Sweden were on the 
point of concluding a treaty that ſeemed to threaten | 
the loſs of Bremen and Verden, lateiy annexed to 
the electorate of Hanover: the regent of France, 
and Philip V. king of Spain, had agultcd all their 
differences, and their reconcihation was cemented 
by a double marriage, mademoitelile de Montpel- 
her, ſecond daughter to the duke of Orleans, be- 
ing betrothe i ro the prince of Aſturias, and an- 
other daughter to Don Carlos, eldeſt fon of Phi. 
lip V. by his ſecond wife. Theſe two princes ot- 
fered new treaties to England, more advantageous 
than thoſe alrcady ſubſiſting; but at the ſame time 
peremptorily demanced the reſtitution of Gtbral- 
tar and Port- Mahon; and alſo deiired that his Bri- 
tannic majeſty would openly declare againſt the 
Oſtend company. King George was not a little 
embarraſicd how to act amidit ſuch jarring inte- 
reſts : he was frarful that if he diſguſted the em- 
peror, he might join the czar and the court of 
Sweden, and promote the defigns they had form- 
ed in favour of the duke of Holitein's pretenſions 
to Slefwick, which our king had guarantied to 
his Daniſh majeſty. All Italy at this time exclaim- 
ed againſt the træaty of London. Memorials were 
lent againſt the proceedings of the congreſs of 
Cambray from the pope, the king of Sardinia, the 
dukes of Tuſcany, Parma, and Modena, whole 
claims upon the houſe of Auſtria were now ſup- 
perted by France : in fine, every thing preſaged 
a ſudden and ruinous war. In this critical dilem- 
ma, king George acquitted himſelf in a manner 
that was the ſurprize and admiration of all Europe: 
by his artful and prudent negotiations, he prevent- 
ed the diſagreeing powers from breaking out into 
an open rupture: he could not indeed prevail on 
the court of Vienna to relax in its diſputes with 
Spain, nor to give up the Oſtend Company; but 
the emperor promiſed faithfully to obſerve the 
treaties which he had concluded. His majeſty 
made a journey to the court of Berlin, while the 
two Britiſn ſecretaries of ftate who attended him 
had frequent conferences with the king of Pruſſia's 
miniſters, in order to conclude an alliance, to pre- 
vent the deſigns of the czar in favour of the duke 
of Holſtein ; but this never took effect *. 

While his majeſty continued abroad, he receiv- 
ed advice of the death of Philip duke of Orleans, 
regent of France; an event which gave the king no 
little concern, as a mutual eſteem had long pre- 
vailed between them, owing in a great meaſure: to 
their circumſtances and intereſts being a good deal 
alike. His majeſty, apprehenſive that the death 
of the duke might occaſion an alteration in the 
ſentiments of the French court not altogether for 
his intereſt, determined to return as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible ro England; but being detained ſome time in 
Holland by contrary winds, he had, during his 
abode there, the ſatisfaction to receive the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances from France of the good diſpoſition of 
that court to cultivate, and even improve, the 
union eſtabliſhed by the late duke of Orleans be- 
tween the two crowns. 

During the king's abſence, the nation loſt a 
worthy nobleman by the death of earl Cowper, 
who had twice diſcharged the high office of lord- 
chancellor with equal diſcernment and integrity, 


the houſe. 
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He was profoundly ſkilled in the laws of his coun- 
try, was blclled with a great and penetrating: ap- 
prchenſion, and diſtinguiſhed by tne clrarneſs and 
preciſion of his juagment. 

The king arrived in England on the nineteenth 
day of December, and on the ninth of January, 
1724, his majelty opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
with a ſpecch, in which he recommends to the 
commons the care ot the public debts, and ex- 
preſſes his latistaction at feeiong the ſinking fund 
improved and augmented fo as to put the debt of 
the nation into a method of being ſpeedily and gra- 
dually diſcharged. We may here, not im proper— 
ly, take notice of the increaſe of the famous ſin k- 
ing fund, erected by act in the parliament in the 
year 1717, named the Sinking Fund ; which in- 
creaſe proceeded from the ſurpluſſes cf the other 
three already celcrived funds, either by paying off 
part of their capital or principal debt, or elſe by 
a reduction of the rate of their intereſt, parable 
by the public. The ſaid Sinking Fund therefore, 
we may obſerve, was now encreaſed to fix hun- 
dred and fifty-three thouſand pounds, and was ſtill 
more conſiderably augmented afterwards. And 
now the commons, in compliance with his majeſ- 
ty's intimation in his ſpeech, proceeded to take 
into conſideration the public debts of the kingdom, 
and a bill was brought in for leſſening the ſame; 
by which it was provided, that the annuities of 
five per cent. charged on the general fund by 
a former act, except ſuch as had been ſubſcribed 
into the South- ſea, together with the unſubſerib- 
ed blanks of the lottery in the year 1714, ſhould 
be paid off at Lady-day 1724, with the money 
ariſing from the Sinking Fund. The ſupplies next 
engroſſed the attention of the commons, who ac- 
quitted themſelves therein to the entire ſatisfaction 
of the court. They voted ten thouſand ſeamen 
at four pounds per month each, and the army was 
continued on the ſame footing as laſt year. This 
latter affair, however, was not determined without 
occaſioning great altercations, ſeveral worthy pa- 
triots oppoſing, with all their might, the keeping 
up ſo large a force in time of peace; yet it was 
carried againſt them, as indeed almoſt every other 
meaſure now was, by the venal retainers of the 
miniſtry ; and it was reſolved that the number of 
effectual men for the year 1724 (including one 
thouſand eight hundred and fifteen invalids) ſhould 
be eighteen thouſand two hundred and fixty-four : 
the expence of the year was provided for by the 
land-tax and malt-tax. 

There had been for ſome time very loud com- 
plaints made, by the trading part of the nation, 
of the abuſe of protections granted by foreign mi- 
niſters, peers, and members of parliament, under 
which profligate perſons uſed to ſcreen themfclves 
from the profecution of their legal creditors. Ir 
was theretore reſolved by the lower houſe, on tak- 
ing this matter into their ſerious conſideration, that 
all protections granted by members of that houſe 
ſhould be declared void, and immediately with- 
drawn; that none ſhould be granted for the future; 
and that if any member ſhould preſume to contra- 
vene this order, he ſhould make ſatisfaction to 
the party injured, and be liable to the cenſure of 


— 
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ſame 


The lords made a declaration to the 
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A. D. 1724. 
urpoſe, with an exception of menial ſervants, 
—— employed about the eſtates of 

cers. N. 

No matter of importance now remaining to be 
diſcufl-d by the great aiſ-mbly of the nation, his 
majeſty, on the wwenty-tour:h of April, came to 
the houſe of peers, and, after a ſhort ſpeech to 
both houics, in which he particularly thanked the 
commons tor the care and pains they had taken 
towards augmenting the Sinking Fund, and 1m- 
proving the public revenues, by putting them un- 
der a ſtricter management, the parliament was 

rogued . 
22 little before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, his ma- 
j-ſty was pleaied to make tome alterations in the 
cat offices, by appointing the duke of Newcaſtle 
to be ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the lord 


Carteret, who was made lord- lieutenant of Ireland ; 


the duke of Grafton was appointed lord-chamber- 
lain; the lord Falmouth and Mr. Edgcombe, vice- 
tresſurers of Ireland; Mr. Yonge, a commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury; and Mr. Pelham, ſecretary at 
war. Sir Robert Raymond was made a judge of 
the court ot King's Bench, and was ſucceeded in his 
former poſt of attorney-general by fir Philip Yorke 
(afterwards earl of Hardwick, and lord-chancellor 
of England); and fir Clement Weerg was made 
joilicitor general, in the room of fi: Pnilip Yorke. 
About the ſame time, Mr Horatio Walpole, bro- 
ther to Mr. Robert Walpole, was {ent to the court 
of France with the character of ambaliador-extra- 
ordinary. 5 

1 ſhould think myſelf inexcuſable, did J paſs 
over unnoticed the ſtriking proof his majeſty gave 
at this time of his royal regard for the encourage- 
ment and promotion ot learning, in his circular letter 
o May 16 this year, (1724) ſent to the two uni- 
verſities; wherein, having taken notice that no 
proviſion had hitherto been made in either for the 
ſtudy of Modern Languages and Modern Hiſtory, 
and ot the inconveniencics ariſing from that de- 
fect, he ſays, In order to remedy theſe and the 
Ike inconveniencies, we have determined to appoint 
two perſons, of ſober converſation and prudent 
conduct, of the degree of Maſter of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Laws, or ot fome higher degree in one of 
the ſaid univerſities, ſkilled in modern hiſtory, and 
in the knowlege of modern languages, to be no- 
minated by us, to be our profeſſors of modern hiſ- 
tory, one in the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
other for that of Oxford, who ſhall be obliged to 
read lectures in the public ſchools at ſuch times 
as ſhall be appointed. And we have farther 
determined, That each of the ſaid profeſſors ſhall 
have a ſtipend of four hundred pounds per annum 
each, and out of the ſaid ſtipend ſhall be obliged 
to maintain, with ſufficient ſalaries, in the univer- 
ſity, perſons at leaſt well qualified to teach and in- 
ſtruct in writing and ſpeaking the ſaid languages 
which ſaid teachers ſhall be under the direction of 
the profeſſors reſpectively, and be obliged to inſtruct 
gratis, in the modern languages, twenty ſcholars 
in each univerſity, to be nominated by us; and each 
{cholar ſo nominated ſhall be obliged to learn two 
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at leaſt of the ſaid languages, &c.” Accordingly, 
Mr. Gregory of Chriit-church, Oxford, and Mr. 
Samuel Harris, Fellow of Peter-houſe, Cambridge, 
were nominated and appointed the two firſt profeſ- 
ſors. For a tarther eacouragement to the univerſi- 
ties, the king was pleaſcd to order that his lord- 
almoner ſhould chuſe, out of the members of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, twenty-four preachers, to of- 
ficiate alternately in the chapel at Whitehall, with 
a ſalary of thirty pounds per annum each. 

On the twenty-firſt of May this year died Ro- 
bert IIarley, carl of Oxford and carl Mortimer, 
who had been a munificent patron of genius and 
literature; and the month following the famous 
Dr. Henry Sachevercl, who had made fo great a 
noile during the laſt reign, departed this life, after 
having bequeathed a legacy of five hundred pounds 
to his friend and patron Dr. Atterbury, the de- 
prived biſhop of Rocheſter, 

As to foreign affairs, one of the moſt remarkable 
events this year, was the abdication of Philip V. 
of Spain, who, retiring with his queen to the 
monaitery of St. Ildetonſo, ſent the marquis de 
Grimaldi, his principal ſecretary of ſtate, to his ſon 
don Lewis, prince of Aſturias, with a ſolemn re- 
nunciation of the crown, and a letter of advice, 
in which we can diſcern nothing remarkable, either 
in the ſtyle or ſentiments. Amongſt othei inſtruc- 
tions, he ſays, Preſerve ever a great devotion 
for the molt holy Virgin, and put yourſelf, as well 
as your kingdom, under her protection, ſceing 
you cannot by any other means beiter obtain 
what may be needful for you and for them.” We 
conceive that this will be a ſufficient ſpecimen to 
our readers, of the abilities and good ſenſc of this 
monarch. The renunciation was publiſhed through- 
out the whole Spaniſh monarchy, and the council 
relolved, that Lewis, as acknowleged prince of 
Spain, might aſſume the reins of government 
without aſſembling the cortes, or eſtates of the 
kingdom *, 

This year a moſt bloody edit was publiſhed in 
France againſt the proteſtants reſiding in that king- 
dom, ordering, „that whoever performed any 
exerciſe of the reformed religion, if a man, ſhould 
be ſent to the gallies; if a woman, ſhould be 
ſhaved and committed to priſon; that the proteſtant 
preachers and teachers ſhould be put to death; and 
all who held communication directiy or indirectly 
with them, be condemned to the gallies. Our 
government intereſting itielf in the ſufferings of 
their perſecuted brethren, ſent orders to Mr. 
Horace Walpole, to make preſſing inſtances to the 


French court in behalf of the proteſtants: all the 


anſwer he could obtain, however, was, © that the 
King's edits muſt be obeyed.” 

Great Britain at this period enjoyed profound 
tranquility. The government had triumphed over 
all oppoſition, and, notwichſtanding the heavy 
load of taxes under which the people laboured, 
yet, ſuch is the ſpirit and genius of the Britiſh 
nation for commerce, it was obſcryed ſtul to be 


conſtantly flouriſhing J. 


+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. Annals. Tindal. 

t Hiſt. Reg. Annal. 

* Polit. Stat. Tindal. 

J Eraſmus Philips, eſg. an author of good credit, gives us 
an inſtance thereof in his pamphlet, publithed in the year 1726, 
entitled. The ſtate of the nation in reſpect to her common 
debts and money ;” wherein he acquaints us, that from the 


year 1701, to the year 1723, the amount of the Britiin cunoms 
was ſo conſiderable, that the neat money paid into the Exche- 
quer, on an average, for the ſaid twenty-three years, was one 
million four hundred forty-fix thouſand twenty-two pounds per 
annum, even excluſive of ſeizures; and with ſeizures it a- 
mounted to one million four hundred ſixty- ſeven thouſand five 
hundred and ninety-three pounds neat money per annum. 


This 
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This year being barren of ſuch events as deſerve 
a place in hiftory, we ſhall therefore only mention 
the parliament, which met on the twelfth of No- 
vember, and ſeemed to be aſſembled for no other 
purpoſe than that of eſtabliſhing tunds for the ex- 

ence of the enſuing year; though the ſeſſion was 
diſtinguiſhed by one remarkable incident, namely, 
the trial of the earl of Macclesficld, who, on the 
reſignation of the earl Cowper, in 1718, had been 
made lord high-chancellor. There having been 
great complaints concerning ſome abuſes in relation 
to the maſters in chancery, which, though prac- 
tiled before, were now grown to an enormous 
height, the earl of Macclesfield, who had incurred 
the general reproach of the nation on account of 
his connivance at certain venal practices touching 
the ſale ot places and the money of ſuitors depo- 
fited in the court of Chancery, found it neceſſary 
to relign the great- ſeal in the beginning of January, 
1725. He was afterwards impeached tor high 
crimes and miſdemeanors; and being found guilty, 
on trial. of the above mal-prattices, he was fined 
thirty © thouſand pounds, and committed to the 
Tower till he ſhould pay the ſum, which he did at 
the end of fix weeks, and was then diſcharged. 
Sir Pet er King, created baron ot Oakham, tuc- 
ceeded him in the office of chancellor; and ar 
act was paſſed for the relief ot the ſuitors in the 
court of Chancery. 

Whilſt che earl of Mucclesficlt's affai- was un- 
der conſideration, the tamous «ct was pafled * for 
regulating elections in the city of Lon on, and for 
preierving the peace, good order, and govern- 
ment of the city.” In this law, which is now the 
rule for all the elections in the city, there is a 
clauſe, by which the right of eleCtion of aldermen 
and common-council men belongs to freemen being 
houſholders, paying ſcot and lot to the amount of 
thirty ſhillings, provided they have inhabited houſes 
of ten pounds per annum rent, twelve calendar 
months. This, and ſome other particulars, occa- 
ſioned a petition of the freemen of London againſt 
the bill, while it was depending; and when paſſed 
into an act, it gave great offence to the citizens, 
who proceeded ſo riotouſly on the occaſion, that 
the government thought proper to double the 
guards at St. James's, Leiceſter and Somerſet- 
houſes; and ſuch other precautions were taken, as 
reduced ali things to their former ſtate of tranqui- 
lity. In this ſame ſeſſion Henry St. John, lord 
viicount Bolingbroke (who, having made his peace 
with his majeſty, was come over to England) was, 
upon his humble petition, after ſome debate, ad- 
mitted to enjoy his eſtates, and an act paſſed for 
that purpole, though he was never reſtored to his 
uitie. 

On the eighth of April, his majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons by Mr. Robert 
Walpole, importing, * that having been engaged 
in ſoine extraordinary expences, he hoped he ſhould 
be enabled to raiſe a ſum of money by making uſe 
of the tunds lately eſtabliſhed for the payment of 
the civil liſt annuities, in order to diſcharge the 


debts contracted in the civil government.” This 
g 


meſſage occaſioned very warm debates in the houle. 
Mr. William Pulteney (afterwards fo very famous 
for his oppoſition to the Walpolian adminiſtration, 
and ſubſequent degeneracy), who was then cofferer 
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of the houſhold, and began to be diſſatisfied with 
the meaſures of the miniſtry, moved tor an addreſs 
That an account ſhould be laid before the houte, 
of all moneys paid tor lecret ſervice, penſions, and 
bounties, from the twenty-fitth of March, 1701, 
to the twenty-fifth of the ſame month in the pre- 
lent year.” His motion was agreed to; the ad- 
dreſs was voted; and it was then moved to conſi- 
der the king's meſſage; but Mr. Pulteney urged 
that this conſideration ſhould te poitponed until 
the houſe ſhould have examined the papers that 


| were the ſubject of the addteſs. He could not 


(he ſaid) without ſurprize hear of a debt ot above 
hve hundred thoutand pounds being contracted in 
three years: but there was no room to wonder che 
continued) at the earneſtneis ſome perſons ſhewed 
to make good the deficiencies of the civil liſt, the 
revenues of which were in a manner ſhared between 
them and their friends.” He concluded with ex- 
preſſing his deſire of being informed, whether this 
ſum of half a million was all that was due? Theſe 
ſarcaſms were evidently aimed at Walpole, who, 
with unembarraſſed compoiure (which he ever 
oppoſed to all the darts levelled at him by his op- 
ponents) took upon him to anſwer Mr, Pulteney's 
objections. The reſult of this debate was, that 
the majority paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to 
raiſe a ſum not exceeding one mitlion, by exch-- 
quer bil's, loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of the 
deductions of ſix pence per pound, directed by an 
act of parliament of the ſeventh year of nis majeſty, 
and of the civil-liſt revenues, at an intereſt not ex- 
ceeding three pounds per cent. till payment cf 
the principal. 

An act being paſſed for diſarming the Scottiſh 
Highlanders, that tor the elections of the city of 
London, a third for reducing the intereſt of ſeveral 
Bank annuities from five to tour per cent. with 
ſome other bills of a private nature, the parliament 


was prorogued in May, after the king had, ina 


ſpeech to both houſes, thanked them, in the moſt 
cordial manner, tor the repeated inſtances they had 
given of their duty and atfection to him, and their 
zeal for the honour and intereit of their country. 
Then, having appointed lords, juſtices to rule the 
nation in his abſence, he fer out, on the third of 
June, for his German dominions “. 

Immediately after this ſeſſion of parliament, the 
king revived the order of knights of the Bath, of 
which prince William (the late duke of Cumber- 
land) was the firſt, and the duke of Montague was 
appointed grand-maſter. Among the knights were 
Mr. Robert Walpole, and his ion lord Walpole. 
The whole number was thirty-eight, including the 
ſovereign. Several promotions were likewiſe made: 
Mr. Methuen was appointed treaſurer of the houſe- 
hold, and the earl of Lincoln cofferer in the room 
of Mr. Pulteney, who reſigned that place in diſguſt. 
Soon after fir Robert Walpole was honoured by 
his majeſty with the order of the Garter, 

The ſtate of affairs on the continent had by this 
time undergone a conſiderable change. Lewis the 
young king of Spain, dying ſoon after his ad- 
vancement to the throne, his father t hilip reſumed 
the ſovereign rule, which he had quitted, and now 
reſigned himſelf entirely to the hands of the queen, 
a princeſs of deep intri-ue and unbounded ambi- 


tion, The long-depending mediation of Great 


Polit. State, Debates in Parliament. Oldmixon. Tindal. 
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A. D. 1725 
Britain and France at the congreſs of Cambray, 
for compromiſing the differences between the em- 

eror and the king of Spain, coming to nothing, 
by the Spaniſh court's being extremely irritated at 
the French king, Lewis XV. tor ſending back the 
infanta of Spain, to whom he had been elpouled ; 
and king George declining to act without France ; 
the queen of Spain, diſappointed in this quarter, 
propoſed a private negoclation to the court of Vi- 
enna, which readily accepred the-offer. The con- 
ferences were immediately opened, and conducted 
under the direction of the baron de Riperda, a na- 
tive of Holland, who had renounced the proteſtant 
religion, and engaged in the ſervice of his catholic 
majeſty. The firſt creaty of Vienna, as it is called, 
was quickly concluded, and ſigned the thirteenth 
of April, 1725, and the next day a treaty of com- 
merce was allo ſigned. 

By the treaty of peace, the emperor acknow- 
leged Philip as king of Spain and the Indies, and 
promiſed not to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe dominions that were ſecured to him by the 
treaty of Utrecht. Philip renounced all preten- 
ſions to the dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, 
adjudged to the emperor by the treaty of London, 
1722, Charles granted the inveſtiture of the duke. 
doms of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to the 
eldeſt ſon of the queen of Spain, failing heirs in 
the preſent poſſeſſors, as maſculine fiefs of the em 
pire. Spain guarantied the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 
according to the pragmatic ſanction, by which the 
dominioas of that houſe were ſettled on the em- 
peror's heirs of either ſex, and declared to be a 
perpetual, indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment to 
the primogeniture. 

None of the powers of Europe had any reaſon 
to take umbrage at this treaty ; but the caſe was 
very different with the treaty of commerce, which 
was deemed highly prejudicial to the intereſt of 
Great Britain, as the Oſtend company, which the 
emperor had eſtabliſhed, was to be ſupported by 
it; and the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Ma- 
hon to the Spaniards ſeemed to be the conſequence 
thereof; and it was even ſaid, that there were 
ſecret articles in favour of the pretender. How- 
ever that might be, all Europe was aſtoniſhed to 
tee Philip V. and Charles VI. formerly irrecon- 
cileable enemies, now united 1n the ſtrongeſt bonds 
of friendſhip; and affairs deviated from their na- 
tural courle to ſuch a degree, that the miniſtry of 
Madrid governed the court of Vienna for a whole 

ear. 

, By the treaty concluded at Vienna, already 
related, we have ſeen, that the imperial court, 
whoſe intention had conſtantly been to ex- 
clude the French branch which reigned over Spain, 
from all acceſs to Italy, fo far loſt ſight of its firſt 
views, as to admit a ſon of Philip V. (duke of 
Anjou) and Elizabeth of Parma, his ſecond wife, 
into that very country, from which they formerly 
laboured to exclude every Frenchman and every 
Spaniard, Though the ſucceſſion of Parma and 
the grand-duchy of Tuſcany was not made public, 
don Carlos was introduced with fix thouſand Spa- 
niards, and it coſt Spain only twenty thouſand 
piſtoles, which were paid at Vienna. The imperial 
forces were now augmented to a conſiderable num- 
ber, and other powers were ſolicited to engage in 
this alliance, to which the czar actually acceded “. 
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This imprudent ſtep of the empetot's council 
was by no means one of thoſe, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, are productive of happy conſequences: it 


coſt Charles very dear in the ſequel. In the mean 
time the king of Great Britain took the alarm, and, 
in order to counteract the deſigns of theſe ne allies, 
he projected a defenſive treaty between England, 
France, and Pruſſia, known by the name of the 
treaty of Hanover. This alliance, limited to the 
term of fifteen years, was ſigned at Hanover, while 
his majeſty was there, on the third of September, 
1725. It contained a mutual guaranty of the 
dominions poſſeſſed by the contracting parties, their 
rights and privileges, thote of commerce in par- 
ticular, with an agreement to procure ſatisfaction 
to the proteſtants of Thorn, in Poland, who had 
been oppreſſed by the papiſts, contrary to the 
treaty of Cliva. Nothing can be more clear, than, 
that the apprehenſion of the e:nperor's making 
ſome attempts upon king George's German do- 
minions, had been the principal motive for con- 
cluding the treaty of Hanover; though, in order 
to make. it go down with the Engliſh at home, 
and ſecure the approbation of the Britiſh parliament, 
the miniſtry repreſented it as an engagement that 
had been contracted purely for the advantage and 
glory of England. 

His majeſty having taken theſe neceſſary precau- 
tions at Hanover, ſet out on his return to England 
in the middle of December, and came to Helvoet- 
ſluys, where fir John Norris waited with the con- 
voy and yachts, and where his majeſty embarked in 
the Carolina yacht on New. year's day, about one 
in the afternoon. Towards ſeven that evening 
there aroſe a moſt violent tempeſt, which conti- 
nued fo high, and the ſea fo boiſterous for thirty- 
ſix hours, that the whole fleet was in the utmoſt 
danger; at length, however, his majeſty with 
— difficulty landed at Rye, on the fourth day, 

rom whence he proceeded by land to London. 

In the courle of this year was erected Guy's hoſ- 
pital, at the ſole expence of Thomas Guy, formerly 
a bookſcller in London, afterwards member of 
parliament for Tamworth, who left a benefaction 
of two hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of 
that charitable eſtabliſhment. 

The duke of Whafton having ruined his fortune 
by riot and debauchery, repaired this year to the 
court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to 
Rome, and cffered his ſervice to the pretender, 
where he received the order of the Garter, and the 
title of duke of Northumberland. He was ſent by 
the pretender, with credentials, to the court of Ma- 
drid, where king George was no ſooner informed 
of his arrival, than he diſpatched a meſſenger with 
a letter under the privy- ical, commanding him, up- 
on his allegiance, to return immediately ro Eng- 
land, This letter being delivered to him, as he 
rode through the ſtreets in a coach, he loudly ex- 
claimed againſt the inſolence of a Britiſh officer of 
juſtice in executing a ſummons upon him within 
ſight of his Catholic majeſty's palace; he even 
threatened to preſent a memorial on the ſubje& to 
the court of Spain, and demand juſtice againſt the 
Engliſh meſſenger; but Philip, being privately 
acquainted with the matter, abſolutely refuſed ro 
interpoſe his authority. The duke afterwards ab- 
jured the Proteſtant religion, married a lady of the 
queen of Spain's bed-chamber, and obtained the 
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rank and appointments of a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Spaniſh ſcrvice “. 

On the twenticth of January, 1726, the parlia- 
ment met, when his majeſty, in his ſpeech, gave 
then to underſtand, ** That the diſttreſſed condition 
of ſome of their proteſtant brethren abroad, and 
the negociations and engagements contracted by 
fome foreign powers, which leem to have laid the 
foundation oft new troubles and diſturbances in 
Europe, and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs 
of tevcral of the moit a.ivantageous branches of 
their trade, had obliged him to concert with other 


powers ſuch meaiures as might give a check to the 


ambitious vicws of thoſe who were endeavouring to 
render themiclves formidable, and put a ſtop to 
the farther progreſs of ſuch dangerous deligas. 
He told them, that the enemies to his government 
were already very buſy by their inſtruments and 
emiflaries in thoſe courts, whole meaſures ſeemed 
molt to favour their purpoles, in foliciting and pro- 
moting the cauſe of the pretzader; but he per- 
ſuaded himlclf, notwithitanding the countenance 
and encouragemeat they might either have receiv- 
ed, or expected to receive, that the proviſion made 
by his parhament for the ſafety and defence of his 
kingdoms, would effectually ſecure them from all 
danger of foreign invaſion, or domeſtic inſurrection: 
that, when the world ſhould ſce, that they would 
not ſuffer the Britiſh crown and nation to be in- 
ſulted with impunity, thoſe, who moſt envied the 
tranquility and happineſs of this kingdom, and 
were endeavouring to make it ſubſervicnt to their 
ambitious projects, would have ſome regard to 
their own inter. {t and circumſtances, before they 
preſumed to make any attempt upon fo brave a 
people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by powerful 
alliances, and, however deſirous of peace, able and 
ready to defend themſelves againſt all aggreſſors: 
that ſuch reſolutions, and ſuch meaſures, it timely 
taken, would, he was ſatisfied, be the moſt effec- 
tual means of preventing a war, and preſerving 
10 his people the bleſſings of peace and proſ- 
perity +, | 

Addreſſes ſuitable to this ſpeech were preſented 
by both houſes ; and the commons proceeded to 
conſider of the ſupply, when, in ſpite of all the op- 
poſition made by Pulceney, who now began to let 
himſelf up to thwart every meaſure of the court, 
the ſame number of land-forces, and the ſame pro- 
viſion for them, were voted. Mr. Pulteney then 
endeavoured to get a committee appointed for tak- 
iog the ſtate of the public debts ; but in this he 
was likewiſe baffled, moſt of the Tories then in the 
houſe being againſt it. 

The treatics of Hanover and Vienna being laid 
before the commons, they were debated in a very 
full houſe, no leſs than four hundred and twenty 
members being preſent. The debate was opened 
by Mr. Horace Walpole, ambaſſador at the court 
of France, who, in a long and ſtudied ſpeech, en- 
tered into a detail of the affairs of Europe ſince the 
treaty of Utrecht. He recapitulated the ſubſtance 
of the barrier- treaty; the defenſive alliance with 
the emperor; another with the moſt Chriſtian king 


and the States- general; a ſubſequent convention; 


the quadruple alliance; the congreſs of Cambray ; 
the treaty of Vienna, and that of Hanover: he 
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explained the motive of each agreement. The 
treaty ot commerce between the emperor and Spain 
had been entered into, he ſaid, chiefly with a de- 
ftign to countenance and ſupport the Eaſt India 
company eſtabliſhed ar Oſtend, which interfered 
lo eflentially with the Eaſt India companies of 
England and Holland, and was directly contrary to 
ſeveral ſolemn treaties in force. He <xpatiated on 
the dangers to which the ballance of power would 
be expoled, ſhould the iſſue male of the projected 
marriage between the emperor's eldeſt daughter 
and don Carlos, the infant of Spain, ever poſſeſs 
the imperial dignity and the kingdom of Spain to- 
gether. He ſiniſhed with ſaying, That it had 
been in order to prevent the farther progreſs and 
final exccution of theſe dangerous and dettructive 
deſigns, that the king had concluded the treaty of 
Hanover, the nature cf which had been already 
laid before them; and that from a candid com- 
pariſon of all circumſtances, he believed he might 
lafcly infer, that his majeſty had diſcovered the 
molt conſummate wiſdom in all the meaſures he 
had taken.” One cannot without ſome degree of 
indignation reflect, that this very man, who now 
expreſſcd tuch apprehenſion at the proſpect of 
the power of the houſe of Auſt:ia and Spain being 
immediately united in one perſon, had been the 
moſt violent in exclaiming againſt that article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, which prevented the union 
of thoſe two crowns. For this and other inſtances 
of verſatility, this gentleman became afterwards 
to be ludicrouſly termed the Balance Maſter. 

This ſpeech, however, occaſioned a great de- 
bat? : it was alleged by the members in the op- 
poſition, that the treaty ot Hanover would engage 
the Britiſh nation in a war for the defence of tae 
king's German dominions, contrary to an expreſs 
proviſion 1n the act of limitation. To thisit was re- 
plied by the other ſide, that the true meaning and 
intent of that limitation, was not wholly and for 
ever to deprive his majeſty's foreign dominions of 
any aſſiſtance from this nation, but only to reſtrain 
the ſovereign for the future from engaging the na- 
tion in a war for the defence of any dominions not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, without 
the conſent of parliament. Mr. Pelham ſaid, that, 
for his own part, he was of opinion, that if, in the 
preſent juncture of affairs, his majeſty's foreign 
dominions ſhould be attacked or intulted, this na- 
tion ought to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty 
againſt all his enemies; he therefore moved for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, approving the alliance he 
had concluded at Hanover, in order to obviate 
and diſappoint the dangerous views and conſe- 
quences of the treaty of peace between the emperor 
and the king of Spain, and prumiling to ſupport 
his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks that ſhould 
be made upor any of his territories, though not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain 

In vain did Mr. Shippen, and others of the 
Tory members, exhault all their cloquence to im- 
preſs on the minds of the aſſembly a ſenſe of the 
dangerous conſequences to this kingdom that muſt 
attend our having a connexion. with the concerns 
of the continent; the oppoſition was fo inconſi- 
derable, that the addreſs was voted. by a majority 
of two hundred and eighty-five againſt one hun- 
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dred and ſeven, and was preſented on the nine- 
teenth of February, to which his majeſty returned 


che following anſwer: 


« Gentlemen, ; : 
« ] return you my thanks for this particular 


mark of your duty, affection, and confidence in 
me: your aſſurances, not to ſuffer my foreign do- 
minions to be expoſed or inſulted, on account of 
the meaſures I have taken for the intereſt of theſe 
kingdoms, will, I hope, be a means to preſerve 
the tranquility of Europe. I have no views of am- 
bition to gratify; I have no thought of aggrandiz- 
ing m- ſelf, or extending any part of my dom:n:ons 
at the expence of the other; and as my hondur is 
the com von cauſe and concern of my ſubjects, 
their particular intereſt ſhall, upon all occaſions, be 


my conſtant care.“ 


There was a pretty warm debate in the houſe of 
lords about the treaty of Hanover, but as the 
court party was all-powertul, they carried an ad- 
dreſs, to much the lame purport as that of the 
commons, which was preſented at the fame time, 
and reccived the like anſwer from the throne “. 

The extenſion of the malt-tax to Scotland was 
productive ot great diſturbances in that kingdom, 
the pcople abſolutely refuſing to pay it. At Glal- 
gow, in particular, the populace role, and in a 
ri»tous manner broke into and rifled the houle ot 
Mr. Daniel Campbell, their repreſentative in par- 
lament, who had voted for the bill, and maltreat- 
ed ſome exciſemen who had attempted to viſit the 
houles of the maltſters. Upon this the commul- 
ſioners had recourſe to general Wade, commander 
in chief of the Britiſh forces in Scotland, who 
ordered captain Buſhel, with two companies of 
foot, to march to Glaſgow, in order to appeaſe this 
diſturbance. The captain obeyed his orders; but 
the rabble aſſembling in a prodigious multitude, 
and arming themſelves with ſuch offenſive weapons 
as they could pick up, attacked this ſmall detach- 
ment with the utmoſt fury. The captain, conſci- 
ous of his own inability to reſiſt ſuch a numerous 
2nd enraged multitude, thought proper to retreat 
to Dunbarton, where he got in ſafety, though 
purſued by the mob to the diſtance of fix miles. 

No ſooner was general Wade informed of this 
tranſaction, than, aſſembling a good body of forces, 
and being accompanied by Duncan Forbes, lord- 
advocate, he marched into and took poſſeſſion of 
Glaſgow, when, bein informed that the magi- 
ſtrates had been moſt ſhamefully remiſs in their 
duty, on occaſion of the late riot, he thought pro- 
per to have them apprehended and conveyed pri- 
ſoners to Edinburgh caſtle : they were, however, 
ſoon releaſed from their confinement by the lords 
juſticiaries, who having taken cognizance of the 
affair, declared them innocent. Some of the rabble 
however, were punifhed tor the riot, and four of 
them ſentenced to be ſcourged and tranſported j. 

This diſturbance had happened towards the cloſe 
of the laſt ſummer; and Mr. Daniel Campbell 
having petitioned the houſe of commons this ſeſſion, 
that he might be indemnified for the damage he 


had ſuſtained from the mob, a bill paſſed in his | 
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favour, granting him a certain ſum, to be raiſed 
by an impoſition of two pennies Scots upon all 
beer and ale brewed within the city of Glaſgow. 

A bill was allo brought in, empowering the com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury to compound with Mr. 
Richard Hampden, late treaſurer of the navy, for 
a debt he owed to the crown, amounting to forty- 
eight thouſand pounds. This deficiency was oc- 
calioned by his engaging in the South ſea ſcheme. 
1he king recommended his petition; and the 
houſe complied with his requeſt, in confideration 
of his greac-grandrather, the famous John Hamp- 
den, who made ſuch a noble ſtand againſt the ar- 
bitrary impoſition of ſhip money in the commence- 
ment of the civil war F. 

On the twenty-fourth day of March the king 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe by fir Paul Methuen, 
defiring the aſſiſtance of his parliament, by an ex- 
traordinary ſupply, to enable him to encreaſe his 
naval force, and to take ſuch other meaſures as 
ſhould be found neceſſary in the preſent critical 
conjuncture of affairs. T his meſſage occaſioned a 
debate of fix hours, but it was at Jaſt reſolved, by 
a very great majority, to comply with his ma- 


j<ſty's demand : but as this demand had not been 


communicated to the lords, though the king men- 
tioned © the aſſiſtance of the parliament,“ it gave 
great umbrage to many of the peers. 
The earl of Strafford in particular inſiſted that 
the meſſage was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the 
ancient privileges of the peers, who are the great 
ſtanding council of the ſovereign, the hereditary 
guardians of the hberties and properties of the 
people, and, next to their ſovereign, the principal 
part of the legiſſature; therefore ought to be con- 
ſulted in all matters of public concern. His lord- 
ſhip therefore moved that an addreſs ſhould be 
preſented to his majeſty, to know who adviſed 
him to ſend ſuch a meſſage to the commons, with- 
out at the ſame time communicating it to the 
ers. 
Lord Bathurſt alſo obſerved, that the appellation 
of parliament being given to the commons exclu- 
ſively of the lords, was certainly a new and unpre- 
cedented ſtile, and very different from the lan- 

uage of former times. If the lords, he ſaid, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be overlooked and neglected in 
this inſtance, they might come at laſt to be voted 
uſeleſs, as had formerly been the caſe; and there- 
fore, leſt any conſequence of this kind ſhould en- 
ſue, he was for the addreſs. Theſe efforts of the 
oppolite party, however, were very little regarded 
by the miniſtry: the affair was dropt; and the 
ſupplies ordinary and extraordinary being granted, 
with every thing elſe which the court thought pro- 
per to aſk, his majeſty diſmiſſed the parliament on 


the twenty-fourth of May 1726 f. 


I ſhall now take a ſhort view of the ſtate of af- 
fairs abroad. 

As ſoon as the courts of Vienna and Madrid ap- 
prehended that their views were croſſed, and the 
ends propoſed by their conjunction utterly diſap- 
pointed, by the counter- alliance at Hanover, they 
immediately reſolved to have recourſe to ulterior 
negotiations, in order to increaſe the number or 
their allies; and when they ſhould find themfelve, 
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ſufficiently powerful, to reſort to open force. To 
render this icheme more effectual, the emperor be- 
gan to execute projects in the North, in which he 
met at firſt with ſome extraordinary ſucceſs. Pe- 
ter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, was now dead , 
and his empreſs Catherine had ſucceeded him on 
the throne. This princeſs had conceived a diſtaſte 
to the Britiſh court, and had, by ſome Scottiſh 
people about her, been drawn to believe it might 
rove no difficult matter to ſet up the ſon of the 
— king James II. and ſo overturn the govern- 
ment in Britain. The ſame ſcheme had been propoſ- 
ed and countenanced at the imperial court by ſome 
of the miniſters. The Spaniſh court readily adopted 
that or any other expedient which might procure 
them Gibraltar, and facilitate their acquiſitions in 
Italy, then, and ſtill, the great objects of their policy. 
Thus the Hanover alliance, originally contrived for 
the ſecuring that electorate, proved the means of 
bringing it into ſome degree of danger. It has 
generally been ſaid, and I believe with truth, that 
the ſecretary of ſtate, then abroad with his majeſty, 
was the ſole, or at leaſt the principal, adviſer in 
that affair, which gave a new turn to our politics, 
and engaged us in a ſcheme for humbling the houſe 
of Auſtria, which we had ſo long, and even ſo 
lately, ſupported. 
| However this might be, the Engliſh miniſtry, 
who had now all things in their own power, and 
were at full liberty to act as they thought fit, re- 
ſolved to ſupport the Hanoverian alliance; and 
therefore, as ſoon as they were informed of the 
ſchemes planning by the allies of Vienna, they 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to diſappoint them; 
and, without truſting to their good allies the 
French, or to their flow aſſiſtance, they choſe the 
ſhorteſt and moſt expeditious method poſſible of 
aſſerting themſelves. With this view it was reſolv- 
ed to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Baltic, to awe the 
czarina, to bring round Denmark, and to keep 
ſteady Sweden. It was likewiſe thought requilite 
to have another ſtrong ſquadron on the coaſt of 
Spain, to intimidate his Catholic majeſty, and ren- 
der any efforts he might make for the recovery of 
Gibraltar ineffectual: and, to ſum up all, as they 
very well knew that money was not only the ſi 
news of war, but the great bond of friendſhip 
among princes, they determined to ſend a conſi- 
derable force to the Indies, in order to block up 
the galleons, as the ſhorteſt means of diſſolving the 
union between their Imperial and Catholic majeſ- 
ties; being ſatisfied, if the former could not re- 
ceive his ſubſidies, the latter could never rely on 
his aſſiſtance F. Such were the plans on both ſides 
at this critical juncture. We come now to fee 
how theſe were carried into execution. 

The command of the fleet intended for the Bal- 
tic was given to fir Charles Wager, vice-admiral 
of the red, who had under him fir George Wal- 
ton, rear-admiral of the blue. The ſquadron they 
were to command conſiſted of twenty ſhips of the 
line, one frigate, and two fire-ſhips. Sir Charles 
having received his final inſtructions, ſet fail from 
the Nore on the ſeventeenth of April, and on the 
twenty- third of che ſame month the fleet came to 
an anchor in the road of Copenhagen. The next 
day fir Charles preſented to the king of Denmark 
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a letter, with which he was charged by king 
George; and ſoon after quitting Copenhagen, he 
anchored with his fleet near Stockholm. Having 
had an audience of his Swediſh majeſty, by whom 
he was moſt graciouſly received, he failed with 
his ſquadron to the iſland of Narginan, within a few 
leagues of Revel. About the tame time a ſqua- 
dron of Dutch men of war failed from Copenha- 
gen for the iſland of Bornholm, in order to join 
the Britiſh ſquadron. | 

Sir Charles Wager took the firſt opportunity of 
ſending a letter he had been charged with to the 
czarina, incloſed to her admiral Apraxin, who 
was then lying in the road of Cronſlot with ſixteen 
Ruſſian men of war, beſides a great number of 
gallies. Our king, in his letter to the czarina, 
expoſtulared very freely with her majeſty on the 
ſubject of the armaments by ſea and land which 
ſhe had been for ſome time preparing, as alſo on 
the intrigues which her miniſters had lately enter- 
ed into with the agents of the pretender. The 
Ruſſian court was not a little nettled at this ap- 
pearance of a Britiſh fleer upon their coaſts, and 
was inclined to have come to extremities rather 
than endure it: but maturer reflection convincing 
them that the Ruſſian fleet was in no condition to 
venture an engagement with that of Great Britain, 
it was reſolved in council to order the ſhips and 
gallies to be laid up; and the empreſs wrote a 
letter to king George, by way of anſwer to that 
which ſhe had received trom him. In this letter 
ſhe expreſſed her ſurprize that ſhe had not receiv- 
ed his majeſty's letter until his fleet was at anchor 
in one of her ports, ſince it would have been more 
agreeable to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among ſove- 
reigns, and to the amity which had fo long ſubſiſt- 
ed between her kingdoms and the crown of Great 
Britain, to expoſtulate with her on her armaments, 
and expect her anſwers, before he had proceeded to 
ſuch an offenſive meaſure. She aſſured him that 
nothing was farther from her thoughts than any 
deſign to trouble the peace of the North; and with 
regard to the pretender, it was, ſhe ſaid, a frivo- 
lous and ſtale accuſation, which had been frequent- 
ly uſed as a pretext to cover all the unkind ſteps 
taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. 

This letter was dated the fifteenth of June, 
1726 and our fleet being ſoon after joined by the 
Daniſh ſquadron, they both remained before Revel 
till the twenty-eighth of September, when admiral 
Wager, having received certain intelligence that 
the Ruſſians would not be able to attempt any 
thing that year, failed for Copenhagen, and 
from thence home, arriving ſafely at the Nore on 
the firſt of November C. 

The fleet that was ſent to the coaſt of Spain was 
commanded by fir John Jennings, and conſiſted of 
nine large ſhips of war, which were afterwards 
Joined in the Mediterranean by ſeveral ſhips that 
were cruizing there, The admiral failed on the 
twentieth of July from St. Helen's with a good 
body of land-forces on board, and on the third of 
Auguſt entered the bay of St. Antonio; then 
he viſited Liſbon, from whence he directed his 
courſe to the bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and 
cruized off Cape St. Mary's, ſo as to alarm the 
coaſt of Spain, and fill Madrid with conſternation. 


— 


t The czar died on the 28th of January, 17 26. 
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It would be tedious, and little intereſting, was 1 
to enter into a minute detail of the motions of this 
ſquadron, which returned to Spithead ſoon after. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it anſwered perfect- 
ly the ends propoſed by it, by alarming the court 
of Spain to ſuch a degree as to make them diſ- 
avow the engagements they had entered into with 
the court of Vienna, to the prejudice of Great 
Britain, and abandon the deligns they had formed 
ia favour of the pretender, at the inſtigation of the 
dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the earl 
Marilchal, who were then at Madrid. Philip even 
diſmiſſed from his ſervice the duke de Ripperda, 
who had been lately prime miniſter, and was the 

erlon who had negotiated the treaty of Vienna, 
and by whoſe intrigues the Spaniſh court and ours 
had been embroiled. The duke dreading the re- 
ſentment of his enemies, took ſhelcer, at the time 
of his diſgrace, in the houſe of colonel Stanhope, 
(afterwards earl of Harrington) then our amballa- 
dor at Madrid; and though he was taken from 
thence by force, yet the terror of a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron upon the coaſt prevailed on the Spaniſh court 
to lay aſide all thoughts of proceeding againſt him 
capitally, which they before intended, for having 
betrayed to the Britiſh miniſtry thoſe very deſigns 
which had occaſioned the ſending of this fleet; and 
he ſoon after made his eſcape from the caſtle of 
Segovia, and took refuge in England“. Such 
were the events that attended the expedition of fir 
Joan Jennings on the coaſt of Spain. Let us pro- 
cced to the tranſactions in the Welt Indies. 

The command of the ſquadron deſtined for this 
ſervice was conferred upon rear- admiral Hoſier, an 
excellent officer. He failed from Plymouth on 
the ninth of April; and though he had a very 
quick paſſage, yet the Spaniards had previous no- 
tice of his deſign, by an advice-boat from Cadiz; 
ſo that before he reached the Baſtimentos, the 
treaſure which had been on board the galleons, 
amounting to about fix millions and an half ſter- 
ling, and which he had been ſent to intercept, or 
at leaſt to prevent their ſaihng for Europe, was 
unladen and carried back to Panama, on the other 
fide the Iſthmus. However, the admiral, who ar- 
rived at Porto-Bello in the beginning of June, conti- 
nucd there ſix months, till his ſquadron, which had 
been the terror, became the jeſt of the Spaniards. 
A little before Chriſtmas he weighed, and failed 
for Jamaica, after having loſt the greateſt part of 
his men Þ+, 

In the mean time our court complained loudly 
of the violation of the law of nations, in taking by 
force, out of the houſe of the Britiſh ambaſſador, 
the duke de Ripperda, who had fled tor ſhelter 
thither. This act the Spaniſh miniſters attempted 
to excuſe. Memorials and letters paſſed between 
the two courts, and every thing ſeemed ro portend 
an immediate rupture. The king of Spain pur- 
chaſed ſhips of war, began to make preparations 
for ſome important undertaking, and aſſembled an 
army of twenty thouſand men at St. Roch, on pre- 
tence of rebuilding the caſtle of Old Gibraltar, 
which is on the oppoſite ſide of the bay to the garri- 
ſon of that name in our poſſeſſion. In the month 
of Auguſt this year the States general acceded to 
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the treaty of Hanover; but the king of Pruſſia, 
though his majeſty's ſon-in-law, tuffered himſeif to 
be detached from the alliance by the emperor, who 
promiſed to ſupport his pretenſions to the duchies 
of Bergues and Juliers 4. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs abroad, when 
the parliament of Great Britain met on the ſeven- 
teenth day of January, 1727. The king opened 
the ſcſſion with a long encrgetic ſpeech, highly 
reflecting upon the princes ot whom mention was 
made. He obſerved, that the proceedings and 
tranſactions of the emperor and the king ot Spain, 
and the ſecret offenſive alliances concluded between 
them, had laid the foundations of a moſt exorbi- 
tant and formidable power: that they were direct- 
ly levelled againſt the moſt valuable and darling 
intereſts and privileges of the Engliſh nation, which 
muſt either give up Gibraltar to Spain, and acqui- 
eſce in the emperor's uſurped exerciſe of commerce, 
or relolve vigorouſly to defend their undoubted 
rights againſt thoſe reciprocal engagements, con- 
tracted in defiance and violation of all national 
faith, and the moſt ſolemn treaties. He aſſured 
them that one of theſe ſecret articles was the 
placing the pretender on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain; and another, the reduction of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon. Theſe fatal combinations, he ſaid, 
were not conhned to thoſe parts of the world alone, 
but had allo extended themiclves to Ruſſia; and 
that nothing bur the timely appearance of the Eng- 
liſn flcet had prevented the execution of ſuch de- 
figns as would have opened a way to the invaſion 
ot theſe kingdoms. He exhorted the commons to 
grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
defence of their country, and for enabling him to 
make good his engagements with his allies, af- 
ter acquainting them that the king of Spain had 
ordered his miniſter reſiding in England to quit 
the kingdom, and that he had lefr a memorial 
little ſhore of a declaration, in which he inſiſted 
upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. Then addreſſing 
himſelf to both houſes, he concluded his ſpeech thus: 
« If preſerving a due balance of power in Europe 
if detending the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, of infinite advantage to her trade and commerce, 
againſt dangerous and unlawful encroachments; and 
it the preſent eſtabliſhment, the religion, liberties, 
and properties of a proteſtant people, are any 
longer worthy the care and attention of a Britiſh 
parliament, I need ſay no more to incite my loyal 
and faithful houſes of parliament to exert them- 
ſelves in defence of all that is dear and valuable to 
them.” 

The moſt warm and affectionate addreſſes flow- 
ed in from both houſes in return. to this ſpeech, 
ſo well calculated to touch the ſtrings which mov- 
ed their paſſions : they expreſſed the higheſt re- 
ſentment at the inſolent deſigns of his majeſty's 
enemies, and the moſt entire approbation of the 
meaſures he had taken, in order to defeat and 
diſappoint them. The commons voted twenty 
thouland ſeamen, and twenty-fix thouſand three 
hundred and eighty-three men for the land-ſervice ; 
and to defray the expence of theſe armaments, a 
tax of ſour ſhillings in the pound was granted 5. 
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The moſt intereſting d bates during this ſcſſion 
were agitated in the houſe of lords, and aroſe 
from that houſe calling for and examining the let- 
ters and memorials berwcen the miniſters of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and the papers relating 
to the treaty of Hanover. When thele papers 
were peruſed by the houſc, the lord Bathurſt ob- 
ſerved, that the States-general had acted with re- 
markable caution and circumſpection in this whole 
affair; that they had not tully and entirely acced- 
ed to the treaty of Hanover, ſince they had formal- 
ly and expreſsly excuſed themiclves from the ge- 
neral guaranty of the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Oliva, in which they ſaid they were never engaged; 
that in effect the Dutch having engaged them- 
ſelves to nothing, what they hd done did not de- 
ferve the name of acceſſion; and the rather becauſc 
they had made it an expreſs condition, that their 
act of acceſſion ſhould be approved and ratified by 
the king of Great Britain, the Moſt Chriſtian king, 
and the king of Pruſſia; that though this laſt po- 
tentate was one of the principal contractors in the 
treaty of Hanover, yet as no mention had been 


made of him, he could not tell what to ſay to that 


particular. This however was certain, that the 
miniſter of his Pruſſian majcſty had refuſed to ſign 
the act of acceſſion, which was therefore of no et- 
fect; and if the court of France ſhould for the 
ſame reaſon think itfelf diſengaged from the Ha. 
nover alliance, Britain alone would be obliged to 
bear the burthen of an expenſive war again!t two 
of the greateſt potentates ot Europe. He dcclar 
ed he could not fre any juſt cauſe for a rupture 
with Spain: at all events, methods of accommo- 
dation ought to be tried for adjuſting the differen- 
ces between the two crowns before the kingdom 
was plunged into a war, which muſt be attended 
with dangerous conſequences: he therefore deſir 
ed their lordſhips to confider the matter before 
them, which was of the laſt importance to the 
whole nation, ſince, he ſaid, nothing could be 
gained by the war, ſhould it ſueceed even to the 
beſt of their wiſhes; and if it proved unproſperous, 
every thing would be loſt. 

Lord Townſhcnd replied to this ſpeech. He af- 
firmed that his majeſty had received poſitive and 
certain information with reſpect to the ſecret ar- 


ticles of alliance. between the courts of Vienna and 


Madrid, in favour of the pretender ; but that the 
ſafety of the ſtate would not permit him to lay 
theſe advices before the parliament. His lordſhip 
alſo affirme d, that his majeſty never had made any 
promiſe to reſtore Gibraltar, although the marquis 
de Puzzo Bueno had, in a memorial he had left 
behind him, made mention of ſuch a promiſe, 
and that it had been a good deal commented upon 
by the noble lord who ſpoke laſt. He then reca- 
pirulated the ſeveral ſteps the Imperial and Spaniſh 
courts had taken in prejudice to his majeſty and 
this kingdom ; and concluded with faying, that 
from all theſe circumftances he hoped it would 
evidently appear, that his majeſty was under an 
abſolate neceſſity of adopting the vigorous reſolu- 
tions which he had already embraced. 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, their 
lordſhips reſolved, that the meaſures which his ma- 
jeſty had thought fit to take, were honourable, 
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juſt, and neceſſary, for preventing the execution 
of the dangerous engagements entered into in fa- 
vour of the pret-nder ; for preſerving the domi- 
nions belonging to the crown of Great Britain by 
lolemn treaties, particularly of Gibraltar and the 
iſland of Minorca; and for maintaining to his peo- 
ple their moſt valuable rights and privileges of 
commerce, and the peace and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. Several lords entered a proteſt againſt this 
relolution “. 

The oppoſition in the lower houſe conſiſted 
chiefly in making motions for addreſſes on ſeveral 
lubjects; in particular, one for deliring the en- 
zagements which his majeſty was ſaid to have en- 
tered into with Spain, concerning the reſtitution 
of Gibraltar, might be laid before the houſe ; tor 
although lord Townſhend had affirmed in the houſe 
of peers that no ſuch prom ſe had been made, fir 
Robert Walpole, it ſ-ems, owned ſuch a promiſe 
n the houſe of commons, though he qual. fied it 
by ſaying, that he was ſure that promiſe was upon 
certain conditions, which not having been pertorm- 
ed within the limited time, it was thereby become 
invalid: he however ſtrongly oppoied the addreſs 
moved for, as the communication deſired was, he 
lad, altogether impracticable and unprecedented, 
the private letters of princes being as ſacred as their 
perions. After a debate, the motion was rejected. 
Atter this the lord Morpeth moved “ for an acGrets 
tor copies of all ſuch memorials or repret:ntations 


to his majeſty, from the crowns of Sweden and 


Denmark, as did induce him to ſend the ſquadron 
laſt year into the Baltic.” This motion was oppol- 
ed by Mr. Horace Walpole, and it was finally re- 
jected. In the account of the money granted for 
the ſervice of the laſt year, there was an article 
of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
charged in general terms, as iſſued out for other 
engagements and expences, over and above ſuch 
as were ſpecified, Mr. William Pulteney moved 
for an addreſs on this ſubject, but the motion was 
rejected without a diviſion ; and the majority con- 
curred in an addreſs to his majeſty, much to the 
fame purport with that of the lords, with the pro- 
miſe of ſupporting his majeſty in all ſuch further 
meaſures as he ſhould find neceſſary and expedient 
for preventing a rupture, and for the honour and 
advancement of theſe kingdoms +. 

If the king's ſpeech gave riſe to ſome diſputes . 
at home, it excited the higheſt degree of indigna- 
tion and reſentment in the breaſts of thoſe powers 
who were reflected upon in it. The court of Vi- 
enna in particular was ſo exaſperated at the man- 
ner in which it found itſelf there treated, that 
the emperor commanded M. Palms, his reſident 
at London, to preſent a memorial to his Britannic 
majeſty, expreſſed in the boldeſt terms. The 
king was therein charged with having declared 
from the throne, as certain and undoubted facts, 
ſeveral things, ſome of which were wreſtcd to a 
wrong ſenſe ; tome entirely diſtant from the inten- 
tions of his Catholic majeſty ; and laſtly (which, 
adds the memorialiſt, affect much more ſenſibly 
than all the reſt) ſome things abſolu:ely vod of 
all foundation. The memorialiſt then proceeds 


to affirm that the treaty of Vienna was built on 
the quadruple alliance, and therefore could not 
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with any reaſon give umbrage to the king or peo- 
ple of Grrat Britain: that the treaty of commerce 
was calculated to promote the mutual and lawful 
advantages of both parties, agreeable to the laws 
of nations, and in no reſpect praqudicial to Great 
Britain. He inſiſts that there was no alliance con- 
cluded between the two crowns; and that the 
ſuppoſed ſecret article in favour of the pretender 
was a downright faiſhood. He ſaid, the hoſtilities 
committed in the Weſt Indies, and elſewhere, 
againſt the king of Spain, in violation of treatits, 
ſeemed to furniſh a very uſt pretence for that 
prince's undertaking the fiege of Gibraltar ; bur, 
with regard to the inſinuation, as if his nlaſter (the 
emperor) had agreed to aſſiſt his Catholic majeſty 
in the reduction of that place, it was abſolutely 
without the leaſt foundation, the emperor having 
made no other engagements with the king of Spain 
than what were ſpecified in the treaty communi- 
cated to the king of Great Britain. The memort- 
aliſt concludes as follows: Which things being 
thus, the injury offered to truth, the honour and 
dignity of his Sacred, Imperial, and Catholic ma- 
jelly, require that they ſhould be expoſed to your 
majeſty, to the kingdom of Great Britain, and to 
the whole world; and his Sacred Imperial majeſty 
demands that reparation which is due to him by 
all manner of right, for the great injuries which 
have been done by thoſe many imputations.“ 

The emperor, not thinking it enough that his 
miniſter ſhould preſent this bold memorial to the 
king, ordered him to publiſh it ro the whole na- 
tion, as an appeal to the people againſt their 
ſovereign. Our court, which might naturally be 
expected, were highly incenicd at this laſt ſtep : the 
two houſes of patliament, then fitting, joined in an 
addreſs, expreſſing their indignation at the affront 
offered to his majeſty by the memorial of M. 
Palms, and at his infolence of diſperſing the ſame 
throughout the kingdom. The endeavouring,” 
ſaid they in their addreſs, “ to inſti] into the 
minds of any of your majefly's faithful ſubjects, the 
leaſt diſtruſt or diffidence of your majeſty's moſt 
ſacred royal word, or to make a diſtinction between 
your majeſty and your people, is an attempt as vain, 
as it is preſumptuous. If time has not effaced the 
memory of the glorious exploits confeſſed to have 
been performed by Britons in ſupport of the em- 
peror, gratitude, eſteem, and affection for this na- 
tion, will be beſt manifeſted by doing honour to 
the king, whom the people honour, and juſtice 
to the people whole rights and privileges the beſt 
of kings is now defending againſt the invaſions and 
incroachments that have been made upon them.“ 

M. Palms was immediately ordered to depart 
the kingdom : the moſt bitter remonſtrances were 

reſented by the miniſters of the emperor and the 
— of Great Britain to the diet of the empire at 
Ratiſbon; and the reſentment of the two poten- 
tates was ſuch as ſeemed to exclude all hopes of 
a reconciliation. 

Apprehenſive that he had now raiſed a ſtorm 
which might burſt big with ruin upon his heredi- 
tary dominions, George ſought to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf, by contracting more ſtrict engagements with 
his good ally Lewis XV. and the king of Sweden, 
to the latter of whom he agreed to pay fifty thou- 
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ſand pounds per annum, on condition of his hold- 


ing in readineſs a body cf ten thouſand troops for 
the occations of the alliance. He alſo concluded a 
treſh treaty with the king of Denmark, who en- 
gaged to furniſh a certain number of auxiliaries, 
on account of a large ſubſidy granted by the king 
of France. On the other hand, his Britannic ma- 
jeſty engaged for twenty-four thouſand men, and 
a ſtrong iquadron to be ſent to the Baltic. He 
made a convention with the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
who undertook to provide eight thouland foot and 
tour thouſand horte, in conſideration of ſeventy- 
rour thouiand pounds to be paid by Great Britain 
immediately, and fifty thouſand pounds more in 
caſc the troops ſhould be required, beſides their 
pay and ſubſiſtence. 

All theſe treaties could not be concluded with- 
out bringing a heavy charge upon England; but 
the attachment the people were known to have for 
their religion, rights, and liberties, ſo happily ſe- 
cured to them by the acceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, was a pleaſing earneſt of their ready 
concurrence in furaiſhing the ſupplies neceſſary 
to ſupport theſe mercenaries, who were to defend 
the new countries to which this kingdom was now 
wedded. Accordingly, Mr. Scroope, ſecretery of 
the Treaſury, moved in the houſe of commons, 
by the direction of the miniſtry, that in the malt- 
tax bill they ſhould inſert a clauſe of appropria- 
tion, empowering the king to apply ſuch ſums as 
ſhould be neceſſary for defraying the expences and 
engagements which had been or ſhould be made 
betore the twenty- fifth of December following, in 
concerting ſuch mealures as he ſhould think moſt 
conducive to the ſecurity of trade and navigation, 
and reſtoring the peace of Europe. 

This motion gave birth to a violent debate. It 
was alleged on the one hand, that his majeſty was 
ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to any extraordi- 
nary expence, that he had aſked no more ſupplies 
in this ſeſſion than what he judged neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the year; but in the preſent poſture 
of affairs, ſome unforeſcen accidents might require 
a further expence, for which no eſtimate could 
now be made; becauſe ſume treaties which his 
majeſty had thought fit to conclude were not fully 
completed; that therefore the houſe ought to en- 
able his majeſty to anſwer ſuch contingencies; chat 
they had frequently repoſed in him ſuch a con6- 
dence, which he had ncver abuſed; and that whar 
was now demanded was limited to a very ſhort 
time. | 

To this, thoſe on the oppoſite ſide of the queſ- 
tion anſwered, that it was altogether unparliamen- 
tary to aſk or to grant ſupplies without the pro- 
per eſtimates being firſt made out and laid before 
the houſe; and that as to the clauſe now propoſed, 
it was inconſiſtent with that part of the bill which 
forbade the ifſuing the ſupplies to any other pur- 
poſes than thoſe ſpecified ; and precluded that ap- 
propriation of the public money, which every par- 
liament had ſo cautiouſly guarded againſt, in order 
to prevent miſapplication, which they faid was, 
in this caſe, the more to be feared, as the legiſla- 
ture had made no proviſion for bringing to ac- 
count any perſon in regard to the diſpoſal of the 
money granted by this clauſe. It was urged that 
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the parliament had already granted very great ſums, 
ſuch as were amply ſofficient, fo far as appeared 
to them at preſent, to ar ſwer all contingencies z 
and if any unexpected emergency ſhould ſuper- 
vene wh:ch might call for an extra ſupply, that 
houſe, upon ſuch a cafe being laid betore them, 
could be at no loſs to provide for it in the uſual 
manner, without leaving any thing to the arbitrary 
diſpoſition of a mioiitry, which ſeemed ro conlulc 
their own ends rather than the true intereſts of the 
nation : that this parliament had already given ſo 
many inſtances of their zeal and affection for his 
majeſty, that they had left no room to doubt of 
their readineſs to make good whatever he ſhould 
expend in concerting ſuch meaſures as he ſhould 
think moſt conducive to the intereſt and advan- 
tage of his people; but that they could not an- 
ſwer to that duty they owed their conſtituents, to 
grant ſuch an unlimited and abſolute power as this 
clauſe conferred, but in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, 
. when the very being of the ſtate was in danger. 
Powerful as theſe objections were, the majority 
over-ruled them ; the motion was carried; and the 
bill being ſent up to the lords, made its way thro 


that houſe like wiſc, though not without a vigorous | 


oppoſition. 

Two days after ſir William Longe moved, that 
towards the ſupply granted to the king, the ſum 
of thirty-ſeven thoutand pounds ſhould be raiſed 
by loans on Exchequer-bills, to be charged on the 
ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, which was 
reſerved for the diſpoſition of parliament, This 
motion was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Mr. Pulte- 
ney and fir Joſeph Jekyll, who repreſented, that 
by ſeveral acts and votes of parliament. all the ex- 
ceedings or ſurpluſſes of public funds were to be 
applied towards diſcharging the public debts, or 
increaſing the Sinking Fund. This diſpoſition, 
they alleged, could not be altered withour injuring 
public credit, which was already extremely low, 
fince the taking off any part of the mortgage could 
not but weaken the ſecurity of the debt. It was 
ſomewhat ſtrange, it was ſaid, that ſuch a motion 
ſhou!d come from the miniſtry, of all other per- 
ſons, ſince it was hardly poſſible they could have 
forgotten what his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended from the throne at the opening of the 
ſeſſion ; namely, that the produce of the Sinking 
Fund might be immediately applied to the uſes 
for which it was ſo wiſely contrived, and to which 
it ſtood at preſent appropriated ; and, finally, that 
this motion was ſtill more ſurpriſing, after the large 
and unlimited power which the parliament had 
lately conferred upon his majeſty. Theſe objec- 
tions were anſwered in the uſual way by the mi- 
niſtry, namely, by inſiſting upon the queſtion ; 
which being put, the majority were for the mo- 
tion, and it paſſed 22 ' 

The parliament having now diſpatched all the 
buſineſs before them, his majeſty put an end to 
- the ſeflion on the fifteenth day of May, 1727, with 
this his laſt ſpeech to both houſes : 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


I acquainted you at the opening of this ſeſſion 
with the dangers which threatened this kingdom, 
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and the peace and liberties of Europe. I am now 
to return you my thanks tor the zeal and d:ſpatch 
with which you have proceeded upon the ſeveral 
points I thea recommended to your care; for the 
confidence you have repcſed in me; and tor the 
aſſurances you have given me of your ſupport and 
aſſiſtance, in vindication cf my honour, and in the 
maintenance and defence of the undoubted rights 
and privileges of this nation, to openly and no:o- 
riouſly invaded and attacked. 

* The ſiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all dif. 
pute, the end and deſign ot the engagements en- 
tered into by the emperor and the king of Spain; 
but the preparations I had made for the defence of 
that place, and the bravery of my troops, will, I 
doubt nor, convince them of the raſhneſs and tolly 
of that undertaking. However, the love of peace 
has hitherto prevailed upon me, even under this 
high provocation, to ſuſpend in ſome meaſure my 
reſentments; and, inſtead of having immediate re- 
courte to arms, and demanding of my allics that 
aſſiſtance which they are engaged and ready to give 
me, I have concurred with the moſt Chriſt:an king 
and the States-general in making ſuch overtures 
of accommodation as mult convince all the world 
of the uprightneſs of our intentions, and of our 
ſincere diſpoſition to peace, and demonſtrate to 
whole ambition and thirſt of power the calamities 
of a war are to be imputed, if theſe juſt and rea- 
ſonable propoſitions are rejected. In the mean 
time, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that the 
crown of Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Ha- 
nover; and the convention between me, his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, and the king of Denmark, is 
actually ſigned. 


* Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* The vigour and chearfulneſs you have ſhewn 
in raiſing ſo effectually, and upon ſuch eaſy terms, 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſervice of the current 
year, are not only inſtances of your zeal and af— 
fection to me, but demonſtrate the eſtabliſhed cre- 
dit, power, and ſtrength of this kingdom. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


&« It would have been a great ſatisfaction to me, 
if, before your ſeparation, I had been able to ſ. ea 
to you more poſitively, and with greater certainty, 
upon the preſent poſture of affairs. Bur, as you 
have now diſpatched the public buſineſs, and as 
the ſeaſon of the year requires your going into 
your reſpective counties, I chuſe rather to gut an 
end ro the ſeſſion, than to keep you any longer 
together unneceſſarily. The proviſions you have 
made, and the perfect union and harmony between 
me and my allies, will, I hope, enable me, by 
the Divine affiſtance, either to withſtand and de- 
feat the deſigns of our enemies, if their conduct 
ſhould bring upon us the neceſſity of a war; or to 
improve the bleſſings of peace, if peace can, with 


any juſtice, honour, and ſecurity, be obtained.” 


We may perceive from this ſpeech, that not- 
withſtanding the preparations for war, made as 
well on the fide of the Hanover allies as thoſe of 


— 
lit. 
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Vienna, that the contending powers werr reſpec- 
tively deſirous of peace; and that ſome overtures 
had actually been made towards a. mutual accom- 
modation, each of them having declared that the 

reſervation of the tranquility of Europe was the 
ſole end of their proceedings. 

The Spaniard, in order to ſhow that he was not 
intimidated by the mighty naval armaments of the 
Engliſh, proceeded in the ſcheme he had formed 
of attacking the important fortreſs of Gibraltar 
and on the 11th of February, 1727, the trenches 
were actually opened before that place by the 
Conde de las Torres, captain-general of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty's forces in Andaluſia, at the head of 
twenty thouſand men, well provided with all ſorts 
of artillery and warlike ammunition proportioned 
to the ſtrength of the place, from which the Spa- 
niards expected a ſtout reſiſtance. Our miniſtry 
at home having had previous intelligence of this 
deſign, had ordered a ſquadron to be got ready at 
Portimouth ; the, command of which was given 
to fir Charles Wager. The earl of Portmore, 
governor of Gibraltar, notwithſtanding his advan- 
ced age, having been a colonel near forty years, 
relolved to repair in perſon to his government, 
and embarked on board this fleet ; which failing 
in the month of March, arrived at Gibraltar in the 
beginning of April, when the troops which had 
been ſent over from England were landed, with a 
great quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and 
twenty-four pieces of cannon, At the ſame time 
five hundred men arrived from Minorca ; ſo that 
the garriſon. now amounted to fix thouſand effec- 
tive men, who being plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
proviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, ſer all the 
efforts of the beſiegers at defiance “. 

The firſt uſe made of the extraordinary ſupplies 
granted by the parliament, was to ſend once more 
a fleet up the Baltic, where it was ſaid the czarina 
was preparing to attack the Swedes, and afterwards 
to proceed to the execution of other deſigns pre- 
judicial to the intereſt of Great Britain and her al- 
lies. The command of this fleet was beſtowed 
upon fir John Norris, who had under him two new 
made admirals, Maurice and Hughes; the one 
rear-admiral of the white, the other rear-admiral 
of the blue. Sir John arrived at Elſineur in the 
beginning of May, where he was joined by a 
Daniſh 1quadron ; but the czarina dying on the 
ſeventeenth of the ſame monch, the court of Pe- 
terſburgh thought proper to lay aſide their arma- 
ment . 

About the ſame time the court of Vienna 
having ſhe wn a diſpoſition to make ſome attempts 
upon the barrier of the States-general in the Ne- 
therlands, theſe latter applied to our court to hold 
in readineſs, in caſe of neceſſity, the ten thoutand 
auxiliarfts which England was obliged by treaty to 
lend to their aſſiſtance. Hereupon the forces of 


Great Britain were augmented with thirty new- 


railed companies. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe hoſtile appearances, 
the treaty of Hanover being merely defenſive, left 
the powers engaged therein at full liberty to uſe 


their utmoſt endeavours to bring about an ami- 
cable accommodation. 
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king of France, firſt underto-k this friendly office, 
which was conducted by the duke de Richelieu, his 
ambaſſador at Vienna, who, in concert with the 
Britiſh and Dutch miniſters, drew up twelve pre- 
Iiminary articles, which were ſigned on the twen- 
tieth of May at Parts by the miniſters of the allies, 
and afterwards at Vienna by the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors. They imported; that hoſtilities 
ſhould immediately ceaſe; that the charter of the 
Oftend company ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven 
years; and that a congreſs ſhould in four months 
be opened at Aix la Chapelle, for adjuſting alt 
differences,. and eſtabliſhing the peace of Eu- 
rope. 

This congreſs was afterwards transferred to Soiſ- 
ſons, for the conveniency of the French miniſter, 
whole preſ-nce” was neceſſary at his own court. 
The ſirge of Gibraltar was raiſed, after it had 
laſted four months, during which above one halt. 
of the Spaniſn army had periſhed either by ſlaugh- 
ter or ſickneſs; while the Engliſh, who defended 
the place, did. not loſe above five hundred men. 
The court of Madrid, however, ſtarting new diffi- 
culties, and refuſing to reſtore the Prince Frederic, 
the Engliſh South-ſea ſhip which had been detain- 
ed at La Vera Cruz in the Weſt Indies, Sir Charles 
Wager continued to cruize on the coaſt of Spain, 
after the railing the ſiege of Gibraltar. At length, 
after many cavils and delays, theſe obſtructions 
were removed. | | 

Two years had now elapſed ſince king George 
had viſited his German dominions; ſo that he re- 
ſolved to embrace the preſent opportunity of en- 
Joying that pleaſure. Accordingly, having ap- 
pointed a regency, he embarked at Greenwich on 
the third day of June, and landing in Holland on 
the ſeventh, ſet out on his journey to Hanover. 
On the road his majeſty was ſuddenly ſeized with 
a paralytic diſorder, which terminating in a lethar- 
gy, he was carried in a ſtate of inſenſibility to Oſ- 
nabrug, where he expired at his brother's palace, 
on Sunday the eleventh day of June, in the fixty- 
eighth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign over theſe kingdoms, and was interred at 
Hanover among his anceſtors. 

We have, in the beginning of this reign, given 
a ſketch of the character of George I. at the time 
he acceded to the Britiſh throne. As to his con- 
duct after that acceſſion, we muſt repeat, that his 
miniſters were entirely accountable for it, he having 
conſtantly ſignified his intention to govern accord- 
ing to the laws of the country over which he was 
called to rule, and with a view ſolely to the good 
of his people. George I. was plain in his perſon, 
and ſimple in his addreſs : though generally grave 
and compoſed in his -public deportment, in his 
hours of relaxation he was eaſy; familiar, and even 
facetious. | | 


Los vs; 


+ George I. married the princeſs Sophia-Dorothy, 
daughter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom 
he had his late majeſty George 1I. and the late 
queen of Pruſſia. 


Naval Hiſt. Hift, Reg. Tindal. 
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We think we cannot conclude this reign more 
— than with a ſhort account of the ſtate of 

iteratute in this kingdom, from the death of 
Charles II. to this period, as given us by a modern 
writer 1. 

« Dr. Atterbury (afterwards biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter) and Dr. Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves in di- 
vinity; Mr. Whiſton wrote in defence of Arianiſm; 
John Locke ſhone forth the great reſtorer of ku- 
man reafon ; Cudworth traced the whole labyrinth 
of metaphylical argumentation ; the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury raiſed an elegant, though feeble, ſyſtem of 
moral philoſophy ; Berkeley, afterwards biſhop of 
Cloyne in Ireland, ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries 
in ſubtlety and variety of metaphyſical arguments, 
as well as in the art of deduction; lord Boling- 
broke's talents as a metaphyſician have been queſ- 
tioned fince his poſthumous works appeared; great 
progreſs was made in mathematics and aſtronomy 
by Wallis, Halley, and Flamſtead; the art of me- 
dicine owed ſome valuable improvements to the 

claſſical Dr. Freind and the elegant Dr. Mead.” 

[Ic is with ſome degree of ſurprize that we find 
the name of the great fir Iſaac Newton omitted by 
this author in his liſt of the improvers of aftronomy 
and mathematics, ſince he was probably the greateſt 
philoſopher, and undoubtedly the greateſt mathema- 
tician in Europe. We are far from pretending to 
draw his character entire: ſuffice it to ſay, in one 
word, that he has not left his equal perhaps on the 
face of the whole earth, having, even by the learn- 
ed of foreign nations, been allowed the pre-emi- 
nence, and to be the unrivalled glory of the Britiſh 
name and nation !] 

« Among the poets of this æra we number John 
Philips, author of a didactic poem called Cy- 
der; a performance of real 
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died in obſcurity. William Congreve, cele- 
brated for his comedies, which are not ſo famous 
for ſtrength of character and power of humour, as 
for wit, elegance, and regularity: Vanbrugh, who 
wrote with more nature and fire, though with leſs 
art and preciſion : Steele, who in his comedies ſuc- 
ceſsfully engrafted modern characters on the antient 
drama: Farquhar, who drew his pictures from 
fancy rather than from nature, and whoſe chief 
merit conſiſts in the agreeable pertneſs and vivacity 
of his dialogue: Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet 
greatly exceeded his genius, which was cold and 
enervate, though he yielded to none in the charac- 
ter of an eſſayiſt, either for ſtile or matter: Swift, 
whoſe muſe ſeems to have been mere miſanthropy; 
he was a cynic rather than a poet, and his natural 
dryneſs and ſarcaſtic ſeverity would have been un- 
pleaſing, had he not qualified them by adopting the 
extravagant humour of Lucian and Rabelais: Prior, 
lvely, familiar, and amuſing : Rowe, ſolemn, 
florid, and declamatory : Pope, the prince of lyric 
poetry, unrivalled in fatire, ethics, and poliſhed 
verfification : the agreeable Parnel : the wild, the 
witty, and the whimſical Garth: Gay, whoſe 
fables will vie with thoſe of La Fontaine, in na- 
ture, humour, eaſe, and ſimplicity, and whole ge- 
nius for paſtoral was truly original. 

« The moſt remarkable political writers were 
Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Addiſon, Boling - 
broke, and Trenchard. 

« Dr. Bentley ſtood foremoſt in the liſt of cri- 
tics and commentators : fir Chriſtopher Wren raiſed 
ſome noble monuments of architecture: in a word, 
during the period we have run over, England 
made a conſiderable figure in every branch of learn- 
ing and the liberal ſciences, . 


merit: he lived and | 
+ Smollett, in his Hiſtory of England, vol. x. p- 323. 


G E OR G E 


FNEORGE H. on aſcending the throne, had 
the happineſs to find the minds of his new 
ſpbyccts in general prepoſſe ſſed in his favour : they 
had wich pleaſure contemplated in him, while prince 
Wales, many amiable qualifications, which, pro- 
raiſed them all the felicity they could wiſh, when 
he ſhould one day come to rule over them. Al- 
though, during the life-time of his father, who 
ſeemed to have conceived ſome jealouſy of him, 
he had been in a manner excluded from all ſhare 
in the government, yet a more than common dif 
cerament ſupplied the defect in this part of his 
education ; and his natural talents being improved 
and ripened by years, his majeſty being in the for- 
ty-fourth year of his age at the death of his royal 
father, he ſeized the reins of government with full 
abilities to manage them. 
At this time alſo conjunctures were particularly 
favourable to the new monarch. Commerce, the 
great idol of this nation, and to which ſhe ſacrifices 


II. A. D. 1727. 


every other conſideration, flowed uninterrupted 
through all her channels, bringing daily a ſpring- 
tide of wealth into the capital, from whence it cir- 
culated through the moſt diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, producing riches and eaſe : that ſuch was 
really the fituation of the country at this period, 
may be demonſtrated by numberleſs proofs; a few 
only will ſuffice. It is an unalterable mafim, that 
when in any ſtate money bears but a low intereſt, 
and that the value of lands is every day increaſing, 
there muſt be great plenty of money in that ſtate: 
now this was at preſent the very caſe with regard 
to England. The intereſt of money was not now at 
more than three and a half or four per cent. at the 
moſt; the price of lands, which not many years 
before was at twenty and twenty-one years pur- 
chaſe, were now raiſed to twenty-five, twenty ſix, 
and twenty-ſeven years purchaſe ; an evident proof 
that there were more perſons able and ready to 


| purchaſe lands than formerly: Another clear evi- 
1 dence 
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A. D. 1727. 
dence of the increaſed wealth of Britain was, the great 
ſums of late expended in the incloſing and improving 
lands, and the erecting of magnificent edifices. To 
this if we add the great increaſe of jewels, plate, 
and other rich moveables, much beyond former 
times; and, laſtly, conſider the increaſe in the 
tonnage of ſhipping, which in the laſt ſix years 
exceeded the preceding ix years two hundred and 
thirty- eight thouſand tons, we have undoubted 
roots of Great Britain being in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtare, and, by conſequence, her people rich and 
proipetous. ; : 

By the attention which had been ſhewn during the 
laſt reign to maritime affairs, our fleet was now on 
the molt reſpectable footing ; near two hundred 
ſail of ſhips of war, as well of the line as frigates, 
fire-ſhips, &c. were either cruizing upon different 
parts of the ocean, or ready to fail from the ſeve- 
ral ports at the firſt warning, for the purpoſe of 
protecting our commerce, or annoying the enemy. 
Scveral regiments of well - diſciplined troops were 
cantoned in different parts of the three kingdoms, 
ſo as to overawe the diſaffected, and ſecure the 
peace and tranquility of the whole, while it 
ſtr-ngthened the hands of government, and gave 
the new ſovereign an aſcendancy that had been 
unknown to his predeceſſors on the Engliſh throne 
tor many years. | 

The parliament too, that body in other times ſo 
formidable to the ſovereign, and who had for ſo 
many centuries been a conſtant check upon the 
regal power, under pretext of maintaining the 
rights of the people, now ſcemed to be a mere 
machine actuated by miniſterial ſprings, and hard- 
ly waiting for the demand, Javiſhed ſupplies upon 
the crewn without end or limitation, 

On the other hand, the ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope were every day growing more and more fa- 
vourable to the peace and ſecurity of George, as well 
with reſpect to his Britiſh as his German dominions. 
Spain recovering at length from the illuſion in 
which it had been held by the court of Vienna, 
became ſenſible how much it was her true intereſt 
to be heartily reconciled to Great Britain, and re- 
ſtore all the commercial privileges they enjoyed 
before the rupture between the two crowns, eſpe- 
cially, as by: keeping fair with king George ſhe 
alone could hope to ſecure to Don Carlos, after- 
wards king of the Two Sicilies, the ſucceſſion to 
the valuable duchy of Tuſcany, and thoſe of Par- 
ma and Placentia, To obtain this was the object 
of the treaty of Seville. 

The emperor Charles VI. far from perſiſting to 
trouble the repoſe of Great Britain, readily gave 
up the new Oſtend company; and by that conceſ- 
ſion obtained from his Britannic majeſty the gua- 
rantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, a family- law of 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particu- 
larly in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

Holland, more cloſely united than ever with 
the Engliſh, her antient good friends and allies, 
blended her intereſts with theirs, and ſincerely re- 
Joiced at their proſperity, as the certain pledge of 
her own, 

France, which was at this time principally go- 
verned by cardinal de Fleury, ſeemed deſirous of 
peace, in order to repair the loſſes ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed, and to enrich herlelf at leiſure by the extenſive 
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The pretender, abandoned to his ill fortune, 
led an obſcure life in the papal dominions, deſpair- 
ing to find any potentate in Europe weak enough 
to hazard his own tranquility, in ſupport of the 
imaginary rights of a forlorn wanderer againſt a 
powerful monarch, actually in poſſeſſion of the 
crown to which he aſpired. 

Thus, as I have already obſerved, George II. 
acceded to the crown under ſuch favourable cir- 
cumſtances, as promiſed the moſt laſting happineſs 
to himſelf, and the higheſt advantages to his 
ple; yet (ſuch is the precariouſneſs of all human 
proſpects) few reigns exhibit a greater variety of 
diſagreeable events, both to the ſovereign and the 
people, as will be abundantly manifeſted in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, the thread of which I ſhall 
now reſume. | 

His late majeſty's deceaſe was not known in Eng- 
land till three or four days after it happened : bur 
on the fourteenth of June an expreſs arrived with 
the melancholy advice to fir Robert Walpole, who 
was then at his houſe at Chelſea, He immediate- 
ly waited upon the prince and princeſs of Wales at 
Richmond, with the important intelligence; and 
they thereupon repaired to Leiceſter-houſe, where 
they had for ſome time kept their court. Here 
they were received by a number of the lords of 
the privy- council, and other perſons of quality and 
diſtinction, who drew up and figned an inſtrument 
for proclaiming his royal highneſs king of theſe 
realms; and the ceremony of the proclamation was 
performed the next morning (Thurſday June 15) 
at the uſual places, with all the accuſtomed ſolem- 
nities. His majeſty in the interim cauſed all the 
lords and others of the late king's privy-council 
to be ſworn of his privy- council: he likewiſe 
was pleaſed to make a declaration in council, 
in which, among other things, he had the follow- 
ing expreſſion : + The religion, laws, and liber- 
ties of the kingdom, are moſt dear to me; and the 
preſervation of the conſtitution in church and ftate, 
as it is now happily eſtabliſhed, ſhall be my fuſt, 
and always my chief care.” On the evening of 
the fourteenth his majeſty took and ſubſcribed the 
oath relating to the ſecurity of the church of Scot- 
land, according to the forms preſcribed by the laws 
of that kingdom, On the fifteenth the earl of Scar- 
borough was ſworn of the privy-council, and ap- 
pointed maſter of the horſe to his majeſty. 

The next day the court of lord-mayor and al- 
dermen of the city of London waited on the king 
and queen, with their compliments of condolance 
on the death of his late majeſty, and congratula- 
tion upon their new ſovereign's acceſſion to the 
crown. The example of the capital was quickly 
followed by moſt of the cities, towns, boroughs, 
and corporations in the three kingdoms and the 
plantations. On the nineteenth of June his ma- 
jeſty was proclaimed with great ſolemnity at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. 

The parliament of Great Britain aſſembled on 
the firſt news of the late king's death, in purſu- 
ance of the act made for that purpoſe in the fourth 
year of queen Anne, but was immediately pro- 
rogued by commiſſion to the twenty-ſeventh day of 
the month. All the great officers of ſtate were con- 
tinued in their places; fir Robert Walpole k 
poſſeſſion of the Treaſury ; and the ſyſtem of poli- 


commerce ſhe now carried on, without ſeeking to 
make any innovation. | 


| 


tics eſtabliſhed by the late king was ſtill ſtrictly ad- 
hered to. | | | 
| The 
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The ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet, 
conſigned to any ſingle miniſter. The lord viſ- 
count I ownſhend was in general conſidered as the 
principal manager of foreign tranſactions relating 
to treaties and negotiations, for which he was on 
all hands allowed to be very capable. The duke 
of Newcaſtle, his colleague, though not poſſeſſed 
of ſo extenſive a fund of knowlege in theſe mat- 
ters, had ingratiated himſelf with his ſovereign by 
his exemplary zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the illuſtrious line of Hanover. 

The interior government of Great Britain was 
chiefly managed by fir Robert Walpole, a man of 
extraordinary talents, and who had, from his firſt 
obtaining a ſcat in parliament, declared himſelf a 
ſtrenuous partizan of the Whig party. As a pub- 
lic ſpeaker, he was cool and clear; and though he 
might nor, in a claſſical ſenſe, be termed eloquent, 
he poſſeſſed that happy kind of elocution which 
ſeldom failed to periuade his audience into a be- 
lief of what he advanced. He was indeed inclined 
to ſpeak rather too frequently for a man of his ex- 
alted ſtation; but then he did it from a perſuaſion 
that he was better acquainted with the nature of 
the ſubject he handled than any of his friends 
who would have ſpoke for him. Few men better 
underſtood the nature of the public funds, and the 
| iniquitous myſtery of ſtock-jobbing; by which 
means he frequently counteracted the ſchemes of 
thoſe who conſulted their own intereſts at the ex- 
pence of the public good; a charge which the molt 
inveterate of his ene mies could not make good againſt 
him. He was remarkable for his diſcernment of 
characters. In this dittinguithing mark of a politi- 
cal genius he ſtood unrivalled by any miniiter we 
read of in hiſtory ; but the greateſt reproach (per- 
haps the greateſt misfortune) of his adminiſtration, 
was, his applying himſelf only to the knowlege of 
men as they could be immediately uſeful in par- 

liament. By this knowlege he could convert the 
degeneracy of the times to his own advantage, and 
always keep the venal part of the reprelentatives 
of the nation in his intereſt, by gratifying them 
with proſitable conſiderations for voting as he dic- 
tated. From the deaths ot the earls of Sunderland 
and Stanhope, in the late reign, he had been mak- 
ing long ſtrides towards the office of prime miniſ- 
ter, to which he finally attained ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of George II. and kept poſſeſſion of longer 
than any miniſter recorded 1n the Engliſh annals. 

IF, during his long adminiſtration, his mealures 
were frequently reprehenſible, thoſe of his anta- 
goniſts were not always right; for in the heat of 
their animoſity to him they oppoſed, without dil- 
tinction, the juſtifiable as well as the queitionable 
ſchemes he ſec on foot. But to return. 

The parliament, agreeable to the royal procla- 
mation, met on the twenry-ſeventh of June, 1727, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech delivered 
from his majeſty's own mouth; in which he 
gave an early omen of that paternal care he 
ever after exerted for the welfare of his people : 
among many other gracious expreſſions, he aſſured 
the two houſes, that it fhould be his conſtant care 
to preſerve the conſtitution in church and ſtate in- 
violable in all its parts, and to ſecure to all his 
ſubjects the free enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights. | 
- Addrefles of condolance and congratulation being 


drawn up and preſented by beth houſes, the com- 
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mons, in a committee of the whole houſe, took in. 
to conſideration a motion for eſtabliſhing the civil 
liſt, tor the better ſupport of the honour and dig. 
nity of the crown. On this occalion ſir Roberc 
Walpole, as chancellor of the Exchequer, reming- 
td the houſe, that the annual tum of ic ven hundred 
thouland pounds, which had been ſertl:d on the 
late king, had fallen ſhore every year, inſomuch 
that the houle had becn obliged to make up the 
deficiencies; and his prelent majeſty's expences, 
he ſaid, muit neceſſarily. be expected to increaſe, 
as he had a large tamily : he therefore moved, that 
the entire revenues of the civil lift, which produced 
about eight hundred and thirty thouſand pcu:ids, 
ſhould be ſettled on the king during his lite. I his 
motion was violently oppoſcd by all the anti-cour- 
tiers; but nd one diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much as 
Mr. Shippen, who was an avowed enemy to the 
reigning miniſtry, and was an intrepid, ſhrewd, 
and larcaſtic ſpeaker : he urged, that this motion 
was inconſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in that houſe 
as repreſentatives of the people, who ought to be 
very trugal 1n exerciling the right of giving away 
the public money: he obſerved, that the civil litt 
branches in queen Anne's reign did not often exceed 
five hundred and fitty thouſand pounds; nevertheleſs, 
the called upon her parliament but once in a reign 
of thirteen years to pay the debts contracted in her 
civil-government; and theſe were occaſioned by 
very extraordinary acts of piety and generoſity, 
which ſhe had exhibited on ſundry occalions, par- 
ticularly in the caſe of the poor clergy, towards 
the augmentation of whoſe livings ſhe had given 
up the firſt-truits and tenths, ariſing to nineteen 
thouſand pounds per annum ; and immediately be- 
fore her death ſaid ſhe had formed a plan of re- 
trenchment, which would have reduced her yearly 
expences to four hundred and fifty- nine thouſand 
pounds per annum. He affirmed, that a million a year 
would not be ſufficient to carry on the exorbitant 
expences of a profuſe and vain- glorious admini- 
ſtration. As none of the large ſums which had 


been already granted were accounted for, but had 


all been ſunk in the bottomleſs gulph of ſecret 
ſervice, thoſe ſums, he ſaid, had in all proba- 
bility been employed in ſervices not fit to be 
owned, in perverting from their public duty thoſe 


| who were weak or wicked enough to ſell them— 


ſelves as the tools and hirelings of a corrupt mini- 
ſtry. No anſwer was made to any of the particu- 
lars inſiſted upon in this ſpeech. Antiminiſterial 
aſſociation was now reduced too low to be thought 
worthy ſuch a mark of notice. The queſtion was 
put. The houſe agreed to fir Robert's motion, 
and a bill was brought in upon the following re- 
ſolutions ; * Firſt, 1 hat towards the ſupply grant- 
ed to his majeſty for the ſupport of his houſhold, 
the ſame revenues which were payable to his late 
majeſty during his life, be granted and continued 
to his preſent majeſty during his life. Secondly, 
That the ſaid revenues be continued from the death 
of his late majeſty.“ 

While this bill was depending, a meſſage was 
delivered by ſir Paul Methuen, the treaſurer of 
the houſhold, from the king, recommending the 


making further proviſion for the queen, in caſe ot 


his majeſty's demiſe. The ſucceſs of this meſſage 
was conſidered as the touchſtone of the diſpoſition 
of the commons, who left it not long in ſuſpence; 
for, after conſidering the meſſage in a grand com- 
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mittee of their houſe, they reſolved, © r. That a pro- 
viſion be made for the queen, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive his majeſty, of one hundred thouſand 

unds per annum during her life, together with 
pr majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and the 
lodge and lands at Richmond Old Park. 2. That 
his majeſty be enabled to charge the ſaid one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds on all or any of the duties 


and revenues, for the better ſupport of her majeſ- 
ty's houſhold, &c. which ſhall ſubſiſt after his ma- 
jeſty's deceaſe.” 

Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, bills were brought 
in and paſſed both houſes, and received the royal 
aſſent on the ſeventeenth of July; as allo an act 
« to enable his majeſty ro be governor of the 
South-ſea company,” and an act “ for continuing 
the impriſonment of Robert Blackburne and 
others, for the aſſaſſination-plor againſt king Wil- 
liam.” The ſame day his majeſty made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech to both houſes, which ſufficiently 
demonſtrated the pleaſure their proceedings had 
given him. He thanked the members for the 
proviſion they had made for the ſupport of his fa- 
mily and civil-government, and for the ample pro- 
viſion they had made for the queen. He then 
ſubjoins the following remarkable paragraph: 


My lords and gentlemen, 

« Tt is a great happineſs to me to ſee the nation 
in ſo proſperous and flouriſhing a condition; at the 
higheſt pitch of glory and reputation; of great 
weight in holding the balance of Europe; detend- 
ing themſelves in their juſt privileges and poſſeſ- 
ſions; and vindicating the honour ot the crown of 
Great Britain.“ 


His majeſty having concluded his ſpeech, the 
lord- chancellor, by the royal command, declared 
the parliament prorogued to the twenty- ninth day 
of Auguſt; but on the ſeventh day of that month 
it was diſſolved by proclamation, and writs were 
iſſued for convoking another. 

In the interim, ſome changes were made in dif- 
ferent departments of civil oeconomy. George 
Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, was placed at 
the head of the admiralty; the earl of Weſtmore- 
land was appointed firſt lord-commiſſioner of trade 
and plantations; Philip-Dormer Stanhope, earl of 
Cheſterfield, was nominated ambaſſador to the 
Hague ; and the lord Carteret obtained the place 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland : the duke of Devon- 
ſhire was dignified with that of preſident of the 
council; and the duke of St. Albans was appoint- 
ed maſter of the horſe. 

On the eleventh of October their majeſties co- 
ronation was performed with great ſplendor and 
ſolemnity: the biſhop of Oxford preached on the 
occaſion, and the day was celebrated in every part 
of his majeſty's dominions with the molt extraor- 
dinary rejoicings. On the thirtieth, being lord- 
mayor's day as well as the king's birth-day, con- 
formable to an humble invitation from the city, 
their majeſties, the princeſs- royal, and princeſs Ca- 
rolina, accompanied by the great officers of ſtate, 
and other ſuitable attendants, dined with the lord- 
mayor at Guildhall, were preſent at a ball, and 
returned to St. James's in the ſame ſtate with 
which they entered the city, at eleven o'clock the 
lame night. 
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The other domeſtic tranſactions of this year are 
of little importance to a general hiſtory of England: 
we ſhall therefore paſs on to a view of foreign af- 
fairs during the remaining part of this year. 

The reader may remember, that towards the 
cloſe of the laſt reign we took notice of certain ar- 
ticles, preliminary to a general pacification, being 
ſigned at Paris on May 20-31, 1727, on the part 
of the emperor, his Britannic - majeſty, the moſt 
Catholic king, and the States-general, by which a 
mutual ceſſation of hoſtilities was ſcipulated for 
ſeven years; and that within four months after 
ſigning this convention, a congreſs ſhould be form- 
ed, in which all the rights and pretenſions of the 
contracting parties ſhould be examined, diſcuſſed, 
and determined: but as ſoon as the articles were 
produced in public, it was immediately foreſeen 
that the dark and ambiguous manner of wording 
them would give occaſion to many cavils and dit- 
putes. 

Accordingly, the preliminaries were no ſooner 
ſigned than new diſputes began to be ſtarted about 
the meaning of them, and tuch interpretations to 
be put upon the words of theſe articles as utterly 
deſtroyed the intent and defign of them. The 
Spaniards inſiſted that a mere ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
as ſtipulated by the preliminaries, did not imply an 
actual raiſing of the ſiege of Gibraltar; and that 
the reſtitution of the South-ſca ſhip Prince Frede- 
ric, with her cargo, was not mentioned or includ- 
ed in them. Beſides this, the court of Spain de- 
manded an indulto of twenty per cent. on the effects 
of private perſons embarked in the Flotilla. 

Theſe points having been warmly litigated by 
the different parties for eight or nine months, they 
were at length adjuſted by another convention 
negotiated by the count de Rothemberg, miniſter 
of France, and ſigned at the Pardo, near Madrid, 
the ſixth of March, 1728. This inſtrument con- 
tained an explanation of the preliminaries: and it 
was once more ſolemnly ſtipulated, that all the re- 
ſpective pretenſions on each fide ſhould be produ- 
ced, debated, and decided in the congreſs to be 
held at Soiſſons, with a particular engagement that 
their Britannic and Catholic majeſtics would abide 
by what ſhould be there regulated. 

In the mean rime, it was agreedthatthe Britiſh ſqua- 
drons ſhould be ordered, without delay, to withdraw 
from the ſeas of Old and New Spain; in conſidera- 
tion of which, his Catholic majeſty likewiſe enga 
that the blockade of Gibraltar ſhould be immedi- 
ately raiſed ; that a clear and expreſs order ſhould 
be ſent without delay for reſtoring the ſhip Prince 
Frederic, with her cargo, to the agents of the 
South-lea company; and that the effects of the 
Flotilla ſhould be forthwith delivered to the re- 
ſpective proprietors. 

Theſe conditions being accepted on both ſides, 
his Catholic majeſty ratified the preliminaries; but 
before the ratifications were exchanged, ſome new 
diſputes aroſe concerning the orders agreed to be 
ſent to the Welt Indies, in purſuance of this con- 
vention. Theſe freſh difficulties took up ſome 
time longer, but were likewiſe got over by the 
count de Rothemberg and M. Vandermeer, the 
miniſter from the States-general, who managed all 
our affairs at the court of Spain; and the congreſs 
was opened at Soiſſons on the fourteenth of June, 
1728, of which more 1n its place. 
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While theſe negotiations were on foot, a treaty 
or convention, which afterwards made a great 
noiſe in the world, was concluded at Weſtminſter, 
between his Britannic majeſty and the duke of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Wolfenbuttel. By this con 
vention the Serene duke engaged to guaranty all 
his majeſty's dominions in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Germany; and likewiſe to furniſh a 
body of five thouſand men, for which our king 
engaged to pay the ſaid duke a yearly ſubſidy of 
twenty-five thouſand pounds, for four years. By 
a ſeparate article in this convention it was ſtipu- 
lated, that the duke's troops were not to be obli- 

to paſs over to Great Britain or Ireland, bur 
ſhould be employed either in replacing troops that 
might be drawn from his majeſty's German domi- 
nions, or be put into the garriſons of the States- 
general, in cate any of their troops ſhould be ſent 
over to Great Britain. 

The elections in England and Scotland for the 

new parliament having gone entirely in favour of 
the miniſtry, the two houſes met on the twenty- 
third day of January, 1728, when the commons 
unanimouſly choſe for their ſpeaker Arthur On- 
flow, eſq. knight of the ſhire for the county of 
Surry ; a gentleman of extenſive knowlege, ap- 
proved integrity, and abilities every way equal to the 
diſcharge of that honourable and important office, 
and who afterwards fully juſtified the choice of that 
reſpectable body, by his conduct in a longer ſeries 
of public and irreprehenſible ſervices in that ſtation 
than any man had ever done before him. | 

The king, in his ſpeech to this new parliament, 

declared, that he was very ſenſible of the ditagree- 
able and uneaſy ſituation in which their affairs were 
at preſent placed, and had been greatly concerned 
to ſee many of the inconveniencies of a war at- 
tending his ſubjects, without any opportunity of 
reſenting the injuries they had ſuſtained, or gain- 
ing, in return, any of thoſe advantages which the 
vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe, and the ſuc- 
cels of his arms, might probably have ſecured to 
them: that many difficulties had occurred to im- 
pede the execution of the preliminaries; and tho 
there was great reaſon to believe that the congreſs 
would ſoon be opened, and all obſtructions re- 
moved, yet was it abſolutely neceſſary to continue 
their warlike preparations, which had hitherto 
prevented a general rupture in Europe, and pro- 
cured to the Engliſh nation many advantages, 


which would be entirely loſt through a diſconti- 


nuance of their armaments : that he was extreme- 
ly deſirous of reducing the national expences, and 
would not fail to ſet about this neceſſary and im- 
portant work, as ſoon as the intereſt of his people 
would permit : he earneſtly recommended to their 
conſideration the increaſe and encouragement of 
ſeamen in general, that they might be invited, ra- 
ther than compelled, to enter into the ſervice of 
their country; a conſideration, he ſaid, well worthy 
the repreſentatives of a people great and flouriſh- 
ing in trade and commerce: that he hoped they 
would make an addition to the fund of Greenwich 
hoſpital, and proceed in all their deliberations 
- with ſuch unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as to con- 
vince: the world that none of them could be in- 
duced, from any views or motives whatever, to 
wiſh the diſtreſs of their country, or to give occa- 


ſion, from the proſpe& of diviſions that might be 
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excited and fomented at home, to interrupt or diſ- 
appoint their expectations from abroad. 

The two houſes ſeemed to vie with each other 
in expreſſions of loyalty and affection to his ma- 
jeſty. The lords in their addreſs complimented 
him in the higheſt ſtrains of applauſe, as the beſt 
of kings, and the true father of his country. The 
commons, not to be behind with them, poured 
forth their grateful acknowlegements for the ble. 
ſings they enjoyed under his auſpiciovs reign (in 
which it ſhould ſeem they rather over-ſhot the 
mark, as it was hardly eight months old). They 
approved of all his traalactions, promiſed to ſup. 
port him in all his undertakings, and declared 
they would chearfully grant whatſoever ſupplies 
ſhould be wanted for the public ſervice. 

Theſe warm protefſions of the commons drew 
from the king a moſt gracious anſwer, in which he 
gave them thanks for their very loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſs : © Such returns of duty and grati- 
tude from his faithful commons, he ſaid, would 
add, if any thing poſſibly could, to his reſo- 
lution of promoting and conſulting upon all oc- 
cations the welfare and proſperity of his people. 
The entire confidence you place in me (continues 
his majeſty) will engage me more ſtrictly to make 
uſe of the power and truſt you have repoſed in 
me for your intereſt, and to your ſatisfaction; and 
you ſhall always find my readineſs to eaſe and re- 
duce the expences of the public to your expecta- 
tions.” This anſwer was ſo highly pleaſing to the 
houſe, that they unanimouſly reſolved to return 
= molt humble thanks for it by another ad- 
dreſs. 

Nor did they confine themſelves to words alone; 
for having conſidered the eſtimates which were 
laid before them by order of his majeſty, they 
voted twenty-two thouſand nine hundred and fifty- 
five men for the land- ſervice, and fifteen thouſand 
ſeamen. They granted two hundred and thirty 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds 
for the maintenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian 
troops; a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the 
king of Sweden; and another of half that ſum to 
the duke of Wolfenbuttel. The expence of the 
year amounted to three millions ſeven hundred 
and ninety-nine thouſand four hundred and fifty- 
four pounds ſixteen ſhillings, raiſed by the land- 
tax, the malt-tax, and by a loan from the Bank of 
one million ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, for which annuities, to the amount of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by the duty 
on coals imported into the city of London, were 
granted to that corporation. 

We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that theſe very 
liberal grants paſſed unoppoſed: the number of 
land-forces occaſioned a debate, and great heats 
aroſe about allowing the Heſſian auxiliaries, In 
regard to the loan of the Bank, Mr. W. Pulteney 
oblerved, that the ſhifting of funds was in effect 
only perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil 
day; that although ſome perſons had arrogated 
great merit to themſelves in having erected the 
Sinking Fund, it appeared that the national debt 
had been increaſed ſince the ſetting up of that pro- 
ject. This ſubject occaſioned ſome warm alterca- 
tion between this gentleman and ſir Robert Wal- 
pole. 
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On the twenty-ſixth of February the city of 


Lon ton preſented a petition to the houſe of com- 


mons on the affair of the coal - tax, ſetting forth, 
« That the duties already laid upon coal and culm 
imported into the port of London only affect their 
trade; and the inequality of the burthen thereof 
is a great diſcouragement to their manufactures, as 
well as an hardſhip upon the whole trading people 
in and about the city of London; and praying the 
houſe would give them ſuch relief as to their wiſ- 
dom ſhould ſcem meet.“ As the granting this 

etition would have entirely defeated the loan, it 
was rejected by the majority, and the tax was im- 

ſed. 

Great heats and debates aroſe in the houſe of 
commons this ſeſſion about the application of part 
of the public money. The commons having ad- 
dreſſed the king for a particular account of the diſ- 
tribution of the money that had been granted the 

receding year, a ſtate of it was laid before them; 
bur finding a charge of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, ſaid in general terms to have 
been iſſued for ſecuring the trade and naviga- 
tion of the kingdom,” they preſented a ſecond ad- 
dreſs, deſiring a more exact and diſtinct ſpecifica- 
tion of the diſburſement of that ſum. To this ad- 
dreſs fir P. Methuen, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, returned for anſwer, that the laſt parliament 
having given the late king, his majeſty's royal fa- 
ther, a power to iſſue and apply ſuch ſums of 
money as he ſhould find neceſſary for diſcharging 
ſuch expences, and fulfilling ſuch engagements as 
had been or ſhould be made for the ſecurity of his 
kingdom, and the preſervation of the peace of Eu- 
rope, ſome part of the money mentioned in the 
addreſs had been iſſued and diſburſed by his late 
majeſty for theſe great and neceſſary purpoſes, and 
the remaining part had been applied by his preſent 
majeſty for 1 like ſervices. His majeſty there- 
fore hoped that the houſe would repoſe the ſame 
confidence in him as they had done in his royal fa- 
ther, and reſt aſſured that the money had been 
faithfully and neceſſarily expended, purſuant to 
the power given him by act of parliament, and for 
the uſes and purpoſes therein directed; but that a 
particular and diſtin& account thereof could not 
be given, without manifeſt prejudice to the public 
ſervice. 

Such a meſſage, though perhaps not unprece- 
dented, was certainly very little agreeable to the 
eſtabliſned methods of proceeding between king 
and parliament, and would, under ſome reigns, 
have been conſtrued into an unpardonable ſtretch 
of the regal power: it was indeed too glaring to 
eſcape the animadverſions of the gentlemen in the 
oppoſition. Mr. W. Pulteney in particular in- 
veighed againſt it, as vague, frivolous, and alto- 
gether unparliamentary, and ſuch as might be 
made uſe of to defeat every enquiry which that 
houſe might think proper to ſet on foot concern- 
ing the diſpoſal of public money. If we allow 
of ſuch anſwers, ſaid he, we may reſign our moſt 
precious privilege as a parliament, that of enquir- 
ing into the diſtribution of public money, and the 
conduct of corrupt miniſters, who ought to be the 
objects of our cenſure.” To this the advocates for 
the miniſtry replied, that the anſwer was conform- 
able to another returned in the late reign to a like 
addreſs : there was no more reaſon, they ſaid, for 
diſtruſting his preſent majeſty, than there was 


4 


for diſtruſting his royal father : that the commons 
were ſo well ſatisfied on that occaſion, that inſtead 
of expreſſing any diflatisfaftion, they returned the 
king an addreſs of thanks for his gracious anſwer. 
Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, that if the gentlemen 
on the other ſide of the queſtion would but ma- 
turely conſider the various and complicated inte- 
reſts actually ſubſiſting on the continent, they would 
find it abſolutely impoſſible that the public ſervice 
could be carried on if every ſhilling of the money, 
expended for the benefit of the common cauſe, and 
the maintenance of the balance of Europe, ſhould 
be laid open to all the world. In the end, the 
houſe reſolved, by a great majority, to accept of 
the anſwer returned by his majeſty, 

On the fourth day of March the commons took 
into conſideration the ſtate of the national debt ; 
on which affair the houſe, reſolving itſelf into a 
grand committee, examined the accounts, and in- 
terrogated the proper officers, when a court-mem- 
ber moved for the following reſolution, . That it 
appears to this houſe that the monies already ifſued 
and applied towards diſcharging the national debts 
incurred before Chriſtmas 17165 together with 
the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty-five thouſand 
pounds to be iſſued at Lady-day next, amount to 
ſix millions fix hundred and forty-eight thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-two pounds five ſhillings 
and one penny farthing.” The bent of this mo- 
tion was evidently to appeaſe the clamour which 
had been raiſed, that the public debts had increaſ- 
ed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Sinking Fund. 
The anti-miniſterial party, on the other hand, ex- 
erted all their abilities, which are allowed to have 
been very great, to expoſe the fallacious tendency 
of this motion. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, who was at 
that time in high credit for his great knowlege of 
public buſineſs and foreign tranſactions, put him- 
lelf at the head of the debate upon this occaſion. 
He was ſupported by his relation Mr. William 
Pulteney, Mr. Shippen, and in general by all the 
heads of the oppoſition. 

Mr. Daniel Pulteney was a cold, but weighty 
ſpeaker ; and tho' other members in the oppoſition 
had brighter parts, none of them poſſeſſed ſuperior, 
if equal, abilities; becauſe his capacity, which was 
ſound and vigorous, had been improved by ſtudy. 
Mr. William Pulteney inherited from nature a 
good underſtanding, which he had ſtudiouſly cul- 
tivated: he was well read both in hiſtory and po- 
litics, and deeply ſkilled in the Britiſh conſtitution :; 
he was maſter of a rapid and overpowering elo- 
quence, and ſpoke with great freedom and courage. 
Mr. Shippen was calm, intrepid, ſhrewd, and ſar- 
caſtic. Sir William Wyndham was nervous, man- 
ly, and full of ſenatorial dignity. 

Theſe great men declaimed in the warmeſt terms 
upon the profuſe miſmanagement of the public 
money: they inſiſted, that notwithſtanding the 
very liberal grants which had been made by par- 
liament during the laſt and preſent reign, notwith- 
ſtanding the eſtabliſhment of the Sinking Fund, 
the national debt was annually increaſing, and that 
too in a time of profound peace; a circumſtance 
which yielded a very melancholy proſpect, ſince at 
this rate the public debts muſt encreaſe farther in 
caſe of a foreign war, or domeſtic commotion ; ſo 
that the heavy and numerous taxes, under which 
the people at preſent laboured, ſeemed likely to 
be entailed on them to lateſt poſterity, 

In 
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curred before the twenty-fifth of December 1716, 


In ſupport of theſe aſſertions, they demonſtrat- 

ed ſeveral fraudulent artifices uſed in drawing up 
the accounts: they ſhewed that thoſe who had pre- 
pared them had, in order to render more capital 
the ſum laid to have been iſſued and applied to- 
ward the diſcharge of the public debts incurred 
before Chriſtmas 1716, added no leſs than three 
millions for the advanced price given in 1720, to 
convert the irredeemable debts into redeemables, 
which they urged could not with any propriety be 
called a payment of thoſe debts : that on the other 
hand, in the account of the preſent national debt, 
or of the increaſe of that debt ſince Chriſtmas 1716, 
ſcveral large ſums were omitted, particularly one 
million upon the credit of the civil liſt, and feve- 
ral deficiencies in the land- tax, malt-tax, and other 
funds, which certainly ſtill remain a public debt. 
- After having exhauſted all their rhetoric, how- 
ever, the miniſterial party carried their point; for 
a ſecond motion being made by the oppoſition for 
the ſpeaker to reſume the chair, it was carried in 
the negative by a very great majority; in conſe- 
quence of which the firſt motion was approved 
without any diviſion. 

The great debt due to the navy was another 1n- 

tereſting object of this parliament; and therefore, 
on the twenty-ninth of April, the houſe came to 
the following reſolution; That in order to the 
more regular, conſtant, and punctual payment of 
ſeamens wages for the future, a ſum, not exceed- 
mg five hundred thouſand pounds, be granted to 
his majeſty, towards paying off and diſcharging 
ſuch part of the debt of the navy as is due upon 
the head of ſeamens wages.” 
And now the miniſter, though ſenſible that he 
had greatly the ſuperiority of numbers in the houſe 
in his favour, reſolved to eſtabliſh his credit with- 
out doors, which had been of late very ſeverely 
handled from the preſs, of which his opponents 
had in a manner the entire poſſeſſion, while he 
was inconceivably negligent in this reſpect : he 
looked upon writing to be a mechanical kind 
of buſineſs, and took up with the firſt pen he 
could find in public offices, or whom he could 
_ oblige by private liberality; and it was very ſel- 
dom he ever read over the pamphlets or papers 
that were wrote even in defence of his own mea- 
ſures. But to return: Sir Robert Walpole knew 
taat the writers for the oppoſition had, by num- 
bers and calculations, perſuaded the people that 
the Sinking Fund, which had been extolled as a 
growing treaſure, ſacred to the diſcharge of na- 
tional incumbrances, had, by a ſhameful miſappli- 
cation, proved of little or no ſervice to the pur- 
Poſe for which ic was originally intended. Such 
a notion prevailing among the public, could by no 
means be favourable to the adminiſtration. The 
miniſter therefore, in order to retrieve his charac- 
ter, made a folemn appeal to the tribunal of ma- 
jeſty itſelf, by cauſing a repreſentation to be drawn 
up, containing a particular detail of the national 
debts diſcharged and incurred ſince the twenty- 
fifth day of December 1716, with a ſtate of the 
Sinking Fund and of the public credit. 

It was a very elaborate performance, and began 
with ſome very ſcvere reflections againſt the arts 
which had been practiſed in order to miſlead the 
people in this important point: then, after ſtating 
the whole of the national debt, it repreſented to 


his majeſty, that the ſeveral national debts in- | 
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which have been ſince diſcharged, after deducting 
the ſam of twenty-two thouſand three hundred and 
fifty-ſeven pounds eight ſhillings and four-pence 
do amount in the whole to ſix millions fix hun. 
dred and twenty-ſix thouſand four hundred and 
four pounds ſixteen ſhillings and nine pence half. 
penny; and that the ſeveral national debts incur- 
red ſince the ſaid twenty-fifth of December, 1716, 
and now ſubſiſting, amount together to the ſum 
of three millions nine hundred and twenty-ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty-eight pounds 
ſeven ſhillings and one penny three farthings, which 
being deducted out of the amount of the debts dif. 
charged, the difference is ſo much real decreaſe of 
the national debt fince the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber 1716, being two millions fix hundred ninety- 
eight thouſand four hundred and ſixteen pounds 
nine ſhillings and ſeven-pence three farthings. The 
repreſentation then goes on to ſhew, That by the 
ſeveral reductions from fix to five, and from five 
now to four per cent. on the greateſt part of the 
public debts; ſo great ſavings of intereſt have 
been made, that the Sinking Fund may now be 
eſtimated to be about one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, and will be every 
year increaſing, from the farther ſavings of the in- 
tereſt of the remaining debts from time to time, 
as they ſhall be paid off: which increaſe of the 
Sinking Fund, from four hundred thouſand pounds 
to about one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
(fince Midſummer 1727) being in the hands of 
government, and applicable from time to time 
to the diſcharge of the principal, makes a gain and 
profit to the public equal to the diſcharge of one 
third of the principal debt; ſo that the ſaid addi- 
tional eight hundred thouſand pounds to the Sink- 
ing Fund, if valued at twenty-five years purchaſe, 
at which rate all annuities are now currently ſold, 
makes a real profit to the public of twenty mil- 
lions: and if, notwithſtanding the many difficulties 
this nation has laboured under by an unnatural 
rebellion, and by the many heinous plots and con- 
ſpiracies ſince formed for overturning the religion 


and liberties of our country, and notwithſtanding 


the embroiled condition of the affairs of Europe, 
we have been able to diminiſh the national debts 
ſo much already, what may we not hope for (con- 
cludes this paper) in regard to a ſpeedy diſpatch of 
them for the future ?” 

Such was the purport of this famous repreſenta- 
tion, upon which we ſhall only in brief remark, 
with the moſt approved writers on the other ſide 
of the queſtion, that although the then adminiſtra- 
tion, and thoſe which fucceeded it, had afterwards 
many ſuch difficulties to ſtruggle with as are enume- 
rated in the above repreſentation, more ſurely 
might have been done for increaſing the Sinking 
Fund, by abſolutely preſerving it inviolable; al- 
though it muſt be allowed, that it would have been 
attended with many and great difficulties, conſi- 
dering that a ſecond rebellion, and two very ex- 
penſive wars, have happened ſince that repreſenta- 
tion was made, What is paſt needs not to be en- 
larged upon; but ſurely hereafter (eſpecially in 
times of peace) a determined national frugality 
ought to be cultivated with the utmoſt attention ; 


| and it is earneſtly to be hoped and wiſhed, that in 
order to increaſe the Sinking Fund, the public 


might be benefited by a rational reduction of the 
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ſalaries of many vuſcleſs offices and employments in 
the revenue, &c. the fec- ſimple whereof would 
probably amount to a greater ſum than many may 
apprehend, were a ſtrict enquiry made thereinto, 

The repreſentation being approved of by the 
houſe, was preſented to his majeſty, who returned 
a very remarkable and favourable anſwer, import- 
ing, that he was highly pleaſed with this repreſen- 
tation, which could not fail to give general ſatiſ- 
faction to all his people, by removing thoſe ground- 
leſs jealouſies and apprehenſions which had been 
propagated and diſperſed throughout the king- 
dom: that the happy effects of the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the public credit were too ſenſibly felt and ſeen, 
not to be confeſſed and acknowleged by every im- 

artial perſon: that the proviſion made for gradu- 

ally diſcharging the national debt was now become 
ſo certain and conſiderable, that nothing but ſome 
unforeſeen event could alter or diminiſh it; a cir- 
cumſtance that afforded the faireſt proſpect of ſee- 
ing the old debts diſcharged without the neceſſity 
of incurring new incumbrances: and that they 
might be well aſſured, that it ſhould ever be his 
particular care and ſtudy to maintain and preſerve 
the public credit, and improve the Sinking Fund, 
and to avoid all occaſions of laying new burdens 
upon his people. | 

This anſwer, fraught with ſo many expreſſions 
of fatherly tenderneſs for his ſubjects, paved the 
way for a meſſage from his majeſty to the houſe of 
commons, which was delivered on the fourth day 
of May by fir P. Methuen, and conſiſted in a 
demand of a vote of credit, to fulfil certain en- 
gagements entered into and concerted with the ad- 
vice and concurrence of the laſt parliament, for ſe- 
curing the trade and navigation of the kingdom, 
and tor reſtoring and preſerving the peace of Eu- 
rope. This meſſage was productive of a long and 
violent debate ; but notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the oppoſition, it was carried by a majority of 
two hundred and thirty-ſeven againſt one hundred 
and one, that his majeſty's requeſt ſhould be grant- 
ed. This compleated the triumph of the miniſter, 
who now ſeemed to have. ſet his foot upon the neck 
of his adverſaries. 
They returned, however, to the attack, not fo 
much from any view of being able to make a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtand, as from a determined reſolution to 
render the miniſter as unpopular as poſſible, With 
this view a motion was made on the ſeventeenth of 
May, for an account of the fale of woods, and 
grants of falls of woods, by his late majeſty, from 
Chriſtmas 1715 to January 1727, and how the 
fame had been accounted for: This motion how- 
ever had a negative put upon it, though it was re- 
preſented that great waſte had been made in the 
royal foreſts, at a time when the nation was in the 
utmoſt want of timber to ſupply and ſupport the 
navy. a 
Little elſe material of public buſineſs happened 
this ſeſſion of parliament, if we except an addreſs 
of the commons to the king to purchaſe the Ca- 
rolina charter, of which take the following ſhort 
account: 
: Towards the cloſe of the late 'reign the colo- 
nies of South and North Carolina were terribly har- 
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raſſed by the incurſions of the Indians in their 
neighbourhood, the inhabitants being unable, with 
what aſſiſtance they could procure from the adjoin- 
ing colonies, to withſtand thoſe ſavages; and the 
lords proprietors, unwilling to take upon them- 
ſelves the expence of this Indian war, the depu- 
ties of the ſuffering colonies humbly beſought his 
majeſty to take them under his royal protection. 
The duke of Beaufort, the lord Craven, ſir John 
Colleton, and others, the repreſentatives of the 
original proprietors of thoſe two provinces, having 
allo declared by petition to his majeſty their wil- 
lingneſs to ſurrender their charter to the crown for 
a valuable conſideration; the commons there- 
upon addreſſed the king to contract with the ſaid 
lords proprietors of Carolina for the purchaſe and 
ſurrender of their title to that province, promiſing 
to make good the expence out of the next aids 
granted by parliament. In conſequence of this ad- 
dreſs, an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, by which (for 
the trifling ſum of twenty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds) theſe fine provinces were made regal 
from afterthe iſt of June1729: andin this regal ſtate 
Carolina has amazingly flouriſhed and increaſed in 
trade and commerce, and has extended its planta- 
tions farther back or weſtward. Proper ſupplies 
have been ſent thither by the crown from time to 
time, whereby the neighbouring Indians were com- 
pelled to live in a peaceful manner, till ſome few 
years ago, when they were again reduced to rea- 
— terms, though not without much blood- 

*. 

During this ſeſſion the parliament were chiefly 
employed in examining copies of ſeveral treatics 
and alliances which the king had laid before them. 
They likewiſe made an attempt to amend the ſta- 
tute of limitations, which however miſcarried in 
the ſequel. They paſſed the mutiny· bill, together 
with thoſe relating to the public ſupplies, and 
ſome others of a private nature. Theſe having 
received the royal aſſent, the king cloſed the ſel- 
ſion on the twenty-eighth day of May, when he 
thanked the commons for the effectual ſupplies 
they had raiſed, and in particular for having em- 
powered him to borrow five hundred thouſand 
pounds for the diſcharge of wages due to the ſea- 
men employed in the navy. | : 

Towards the cloſe of this ſeſſion his majeſty 
was pleaſed to raiſe the following gentlemen to 
the degree of barons of this kingdom: fir John 
Monſon, by the title of lord Monſon : fir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, by that of Iord Malton : fir John 
Hobart, by that of lord Hobart: and fir Thomas 
Coke, by that of lord Lovel. 

In the ſpring of this year the king made an ex- 


curſion to New-market, where he was waited up- 
on by the univerſity of Cambridge, with Dr. Lam- 
bert, their vice-chanceNor, at their head, who be- 


ſought his majeſty to honour them with his pre- 
ſence at dinner; which invitation he moſt graci- 
ouſly accepted. At a ſmall diſtance from the 
town of Cambridge he was met by the mayor and 
corporation in their formalities, who conducted 
him through it to the Regent walk, where he was 
received by the duke of Somerſet, then chancellor 
of the univerſity, attended by the whole body of 
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that illuſtrious ſeminary in their proper robes and 
habits. At the ſenate-houſe he ordered ſeveral de- 
grees to be conferred; at King's- college chapel 
de heard divine ſervice, and dined at Trinity-col- 
lege with great magnificence. His majeſty made 
a preſent of two thouſand pounds to the univerſi- 
ty, and retired in the evening to New-marker, 
from whence he returned to St. James's the fifth 
day after his having left it. 
England was at this time quite barren of remark- 
able events. In the beginning of July ſignior 
Como, agent from the duke of Parma, was order- 
ed to depart the kingdom in two days, his maſter 
having offered a groſs inſult to king George, by 
inviting the pretender to reſide in his dominions, 
and having received him with the honours due to 
the King of Great Britain. 
In Auguſt ſeveral perſons were taken into cul- 
tody, and ſome of them ſentenced to ſtand in the 
illory, and to be committed to Bridewell to hard 
wh on account of printing and publiſhing 
Miſt's Journal of Auguſt 24, which, under co- 
lour of relating the affairs of the Perſian empire, 
was deemed to contain very groſs and ſcandalous 
reflections upon the government, and the happy 
eſtabliſhment in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 
Edward Farley, printer of the Exeter Journal, for 
reprinting Miſt's Journal, had a bill ot indictment 
found againſt him for high-treaſon ; but upon a 
petition to the queen, after lying near a year in 
priſon, without bail or mainprize, he obtained a 
noli proſequi, and was cleared thereupon in open 
court. | 
The king's uncle Erneſt Auguſtus, prince of 
Brunſwic, duke of York, and biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
died at his palace of Oſnabrug on the third day of 
Auguſt, and was ſucceeded in the biſhopric by the 
elector of Cologn, according to the paction by 
which Oſnabrug is alternately poſſeſſed by the 
houſe of Brunſwic and that elector. 
In the beginning of December following the na- 
tion was agreeably ſurprized by the ſudden and 
unexpected arrival in England of his royal highneſs 
prince Frederic, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon, who ſer 
out from Herenhauſen on the twenty-fourth of 
November, attended by the marquis de la Foreſt, 
his lord-chamberlain, and lieutenant-colonel De- 
launay, of the Hanoverian guards, who had been 
ſent by his majeſty, they being then at the Eng- 
liſh court, to bring over his royal highneſs, ſome 
doubts having been urged in the privy-council 
concerning the non-reſidence of a prince of Wales 
in Great Britain. Fhe marquis paſſed for an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, named Compton, and the prince 
for his ſon. Arriving in this manner incognito at 
Helvoetſluys, they went on board a packet then 
ready to fail for Harwich, where his royal highneſs 
arrived on the third of December, lodged at Col- 
cheſter that night, came to Whitechapel the next 
day about ſeven in the evening, and proceeded 
thence very privately in a hackney-coach to St. 
James's. The next day he was introduced to the 
privy-council, and created prince of Wales ; and- 
there was a brilliant and numerous court to con- 
gratulate his royal highneſs on his ſafe arrival, who 
was ſoon after addreſſed on the ſame occaſion from 
all parts of the kingdom. | 
The eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon 
the congreſs which was opened at Soiſſons on the 
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ters were, William Stanhope, eſq. afterwards earl 
of Harrington; Horatio Walpole, eſq. and Ste- 
phen Poyatz, eiq. Thole of the emperor were, 
the counts Zinzendort and Windiſgratz, and the 
baron Pentenreedter. I hoſe of the French court 
were, the cardinal de Fleury, the marquis de Fe. 
nelon, and the count de Brancas, From Spain 
were lent the duke de Bournonville, the marquis de 
Santa Cruz, and Don Ignatio de Bernachea. The 
Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, the Rufiians, the 
Poles, the dukes of Holitein, Parma, Bavaria, 
and the count Palatine, had likewiſe their ſeveral 
ambaſſadors there. But this numerous train of 
plenipotentiaries did little more than aſlemble in 
torm, and produce their credentials ;z aiter which, 
having ſpent five or {ix months in ceremonics and 
diverſions, they broke up, and ſeparated without 
adjuſting any one material point in diſpute. 

It is true, indeed, that a certain plan of accom. 
modation, called a proviſional treaty, was framed 
by the miniſter of the Hanover alliance during 
this aſſembly, and ſent to the reſpective courts for 
their approbation: but as this draught of a treaty 
was neither reliſhed at home, nor accepted abroad, 
it does not deſerve much notice. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve in general, that it was little more than the 
preliminaries new-modelled, and digeſted into the 
form of a treaty, without any ſpeciiic explanation 
of thoſe points which moſt imme dia: ely affected 
the intereſts of Great Britain. Thus the fate of 
Europe was till left in ſuſpence; the Engliſh fleet 
lay inactive in the Welt Indies; the ſailors periſhed 
miſerably, without daring to revenge their coun- 
try's wrongs; for the miniſtry were unwilling to 
engage in a war; and in the mean time the Spa- 
niſh guarda coſtas committed daily de predations on 
our merchant ſhips in that quarter cf the world. 

Through the natural infirmities of the king of 
Spain, who had betaken himſelf to a peeviſh recluſe 
ſort of life, his queen, an Italian by birth, had 
engroſlied all power into her own hands. This prin- 
ceſs was reſerved, reſolute, cunning, and dexterous 
in executing the moſt daring projects, even when 
attended with the moſt unpromiſing circumſtances : 
ſhe had fixed her heart upon the recovery of Gib- 
raltar and Minorca ; and procuring a ſertiement 
for her ſon Don Carlos in Italy. This made hervery 
indifferent in regard to a reconciliation with Eng- 
land: but ſhe had been very aſſiduous in renewing 
a good underſtanding with the court of France, 
and now fought to ſtrengthen her intereſt by a 
double marriage with the royal family of Portugal. 
The prince of Aſturias, eldeſt ſurviving fon of the 
king of Spain by his firſt queen, now cſpouſed the 
infanta of Portugal; while the Spaniſh infanta, 
formerly affianced to the French king, but ſent 
back by him, was matched to the prince of Bra- 
zil, eldeſt ſon cf his Portugueze majeſty. But it 
is now time to attend domeſtic affairs. 

T he parliament of Great Britain met, according 
to their laſt prorogation, on the twenty-firſt day 
of January, 1729, when his majeſty, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, acquainted them, That the plan 
of a proviſional treaty had already been approved 
by him and his allies, but that no ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer had as yet been returned by the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid: that this circumſtance creat- 
ed a ſtate of uncertainty, which gave him great 
uneaſineſs: but he hoped they would believe, that 
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his people could have prevailed upon him, rather 
to ſuffer ſome temporary inconveniencies, with the 
daily proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
peace, than precipitately to Kindle a war in Eu- 
rope, and to plunge the nation into ſtill greater 
and more enormous expences: that he was ſorry 
to find that the ſtate of affairs obliged him to con- 
tinue the public expences, in order to enable him, 
as events might require, to act with vigour, and 
in concert with his allies, who had all of them re- 
ſolved to make the ſame preparations, and to keep 
on foot all their extraordinary forces: that he had 
ſome reaſon to believe, that the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid had been encouraged in their dilatory 
proceedings by the hopes which were given them 
from hence of creating diſcontents and diviſions 
among his ſubjects; but he was perſuaded, that 
their — affection for him, and a juſt regard 
for their own honour, and for the intereſt and ſe- 
curity of the nation, would determine them ef- 
fectually to diſcourage the unnatural and pernicious 
practices of ſome few, who ſuggeſted the means 
of diſtreſſing this country, and afterwards clamour- 
ed at the inconveniencies which they themſelves 
had occaſioned,” 

A man muſt have very little diſcernment, or 
elſe be miſerably blinded by prejudice, not to 
| obſerve in this ſpeech the hand of the miniſter, la- 
bouring to render odious and unpopular all thoſe 
who ſet themſelves up to oppoſe him. The artifice 
had its deſired effect; the two houſes, all com- 
pliance with the will of thoſe at the helm, joined 
in addreſſes that could not fail of being agree- 


able: purſuing the hint that had been given them, 


they profeſſed their deteſtation and abhorrence of 
thoſe who went about to diſtreſs their country, by 
unfair repreſentations of the ſtate of things, and 
clamoured at the inconveniencies they themſelves 
had occaſioned. The eſtimates having been exa- 
mined in the uſual form, the houſe voted fifteen 
thouſand ſeamen for the enſuing year; but the 
motion for continuing the ſame number of land- 
forces which had been allowed in the preceding 
year, and which amounted to near twenty-three 
thouſand men, begat a warm diſpute, in which 
Mr. W. Pulteney and Mr. Shippen particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves: they laboured to prove, 
from hiſtory and experience, the dangers into which 
a ſtanding army brought the conſtitution : they 
urged, that the court of Vienna having readily 
agreed to the preliminaries for a general pacifica- 
tion, there ought to be a reduction of that aug- 
mentation of the army, which the differences late- 
ly ſubſiſting with the houſe of Auſtria had induced 
the parliament to agree to. Theſe arguments, 
however, were anſwered and repreſented as abſurd 
by Mr. Horatio Walpole, and other ſtaunch adhe- 
rents of the miniſter, who ſaid, that as no defini- 
tive reſolution in favour of peace had been made 
by the courts of Vienna and Madrid, the reduc- 
tion of our national troops during ſuch a ſtate of 
indeciſion, would only encourage the powers with 
whom we were at variance to inſiſt upon higher 
terms: in a word, the motion for continuing the 
army upon the ſame footing it then was, paſſed by 
a great majority, | 

The ſubſidies to Sweden, Heſſe - Caſſel, and Wol- 
fembuttel, were continued, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of ſir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Lutwyche, 
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and Mr. Pulteney ; which laſt obſerved, that as 
the Landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel and the duke of 
Brunſwick-Wolfembuttel uſually maintained a cer- 
rain number of troops in their pay, it was but rea- 
ſonable that Great Britain ſhould defray the ex- 
pence only of the additional forces which thoſe 
powers had raiſed, in conſequence of their con- 
ventions with the king of England. Sir Robert 
Walpole perceiving that this remark made an im- 
preſſion on the houſe, thought it neceſſary to vin- 
dicate his meaſure: he expatiated on the wiſdom 
of the late king in concluding the Hanover alli- 
ance : he affirmed that the convention with Heſſc- 
Caſſc] had prevented a war in the empire, for 
which the court of Vienna had made great prepa- 
rations : that the emperor had not only augment- 
ed his own forces by the help of Spaniſh ſubſidies, 
but alſo retained the troops of three electors; and 
if he had not been overawed by the Heſſians, would 
certainly have rejected the preliminaries, and all 
other advances towards a pacification : that there- 
fore they ought not to grudge an expence which 
had already proved ſo beneficial to the tranquility 
of Europe. The queſtion being pur, the court 
carried their point by a great majority. It was 
then voted to grant the pay for the twelve thou- 
ſand Heſſians, and for the duke of Wolfembuttel's 
troops, and five hundred thouſand pounds ſubſidy 
to Sweden, The houſe of commons, however, 
thought proper on this occaſion to addreſs his 
majeſty, that whenever it ſhould be neceſſary to 
take any foreign troops into his ſervice, he will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his endeavours that they 
may be cloathed with the manufactures of Great 
Britain. The ſupplies were raiſed by a continua- 
tion of the land-tax, the duties upon malt, cyder, 
and perry, an additional impoſition on un malted 
corn uſed in diſtilling, and by the ſale of annuities 
to the Bank, not exceeding fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum. | 
All this time the Spaniards continued to commit 
great depredations on our ſhips and ſettlements in 
America, which ſet the Engliſh on fire to repel 
theſe inſults ; but the miniſtry, who were entirely 
devoted to peace, urged, that as ſomething deci- 
five muſt happen ere long, it was moſt eligible, 
as the nation had waited ſo long, to wait a little 
longer before it broke out into open hoſtilities. 
The oppoſition taking advantage of the popular 
ſentiments, let ſlip no opportunity of reviling and 
expoling the government, who, for the ſake of 
one man, ſacrificed the honour and intereſt of their 
country. In order to countera& theſe attempts, 
ir George Oxenden made a motion in the lower 
houſe for an addreſs to his majeſty, in anſwer to 
his ſpeech from the throne, to acknowlege his ma- 
jeſty's great goodneſs and wiſdom in endeavourinę 
to avoid all difficulties and delays, by concerting 
the moſt expeditious methods of bringing the ne- 
gotiations at Soiſſons to a ſpeedy and honourable 
concluſion ; expreſſing their grateful ſenſe of his 
majeſty's watchful care for the eaſe and inte- 
reſt of his people, in declining to plunge the na- 
tion into an expenſive war, as long as there was 
any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable ' 
peace; and, finally, aſſuring him that the houſe, in 
an entire confidence of his majeſty's tender regard 
for his owa honour, and that of the nation, reſted 


| fully ſatisfied that, as ſoon as neceſſity required, he 


would 
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would not fail to take the firſt opportunity of do- | in the Weſt Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the 
ing Juſtice co himſelf and the nation, in ſecuring | houſe ordered the lords of the admiralty to pro. 
the trade and commerce of the kingdom. | duce the other memorials of the ſame kind which 
The oppoſition, however, were prepared for | they had received, that they might be laid before 
this counter-ſtroke, and endeavoured to return it | the congreſs at Soiſſons; and addreſſed his ma- 
back upon the miaiſtry, by rendering them ob- jeſty for copies of all the letters and inſtruments 
noxious to the trading part of the kingdom. With | which had been ſent to admiral Hoſier, and thoſe 
this view they moved for an amendment in fir | who ſucceeded him in the command of the Weſt 
George's propoſed addreſs, and that the word 7e- | India ſquadron. Having obtained theſe neceſſary 
Fore ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of ſecure | informations, they enquired into the particulars, exa. 
the commerce of the kingdom. This cavil, it | mined evidence, and drew up an addreſs to his 
muſt be confeſſed, did little honour to thoſe who | majeſty, deliring he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
raiſed it, being at beſt but a poor quibble upon | to uſe his utmoit endeavours for preventing ſuch 
words. However, it ſo far anſwered the end, as | depredations, for procuring juſt and reaſonable ſa- 
to raiſe a warm debate upon a point the miniſtry | tisfaction, and for ſecuring to his ſubjects the free 
were not very able to defend, their paſſive beha- | exerciſe of commerce and navigation to and from 
viour in regard to the inſults of the Spaniards. | the Britiſh colonies in America. The king aſſur— 
Sir William Yonge was at this time a frequent and | ed them, he would uſe his beſt endeavours to an- 
a ready ſpeaker, and his oratory was florid and cap- | {wer the deſires and expectations of his people in 
tivating. Some part of his private life, however, | an affair of fo much importance; and they in an- 
had been ſuch as had created him many enemies; | other addreſs thanked him for his gracious an- 
and the prepoſſeſſion which prevailed againſt him, | ſwer. 
had extended itſelf to his parliamentary and mini-| The commons having made farther progreſs in 
ſterial character, though in this point of view he | the enquiry, and received freſh petitions from the 
certainly exhibited many ſtrong abilities. On this | merchants, agreed to the following reſolutions 
occaſion he ſet himſelf with all his ſtrength to re- | that ſeveral ſhips, merchandizes, and effects be- 
fute the arguments brought by the oppoſition in | longing to the merchants of this kingdom, trading 
ſupport of their amendment. He ſaid, that the diſ- to Spain, Portugal, and Italy, had been taken by 
tinction between reſtoring and ſecuring commerce, was | the Spaniards, in manifeſt violation of the treaties 
a diſtinction without a difference; becauſe ſuppoſ- | ſubliſting between the two crowns, for which no 
ing (which however he would by no means admit) | reſtitution had as yet been made; and that the 
the Britiſh commerce was ruined, it might be re- | maſters and crews of ſeveral ſhips had been barba- 
ſtored before it could be ſecured. He obſerved, | rouſly and inhumanly treated: that, in order to 
that whatever was juſt in the outcry againſt the |take the neceſſary care of the intereſts and pro- 
Spaniſh depredations, was in a great meaſure ow- | perties of his majeſty's ſubjects and thoſe of his 
ing to the intolerable avarice of ſome Engliſh in- | allies, who were deeply concerned in the cargo 
terlopers, who carried on an unlawful traffick with | and effects belonging to the flota and galleons ; 
the ſubjects of Spain in America, in defiance of | and to the end that the ſaid treaſure ſhould not be 
treaties and the law of nations, as well as to the | employed in carrying on and ſupporting dangerous 
' manifeſt prejudice of the fair Britiſh trader. meaſures and engagements againft his majeſty and 
| The oppoſition were ſtrengthened in this diſ- | his allies, the orders and inſtructions given to vice- 
pute by fir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls. He | admiral Hoſier to block up the flota and galleons, 
was eſteemed an upright judge, and an uncorrupt | and to endeavour to ſecure and detain them without 
ſenator. His knowlege both in law and equity | embezzlement, until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be 
were conſummate ; but he was a weak politician, | given to his majeſty and his allies, were juſt, prudent, 
and a very indifferent ſpeaker. His prepoſſcſſions | and neceſſary, tending very much to prevent an 
in fayour of the old Whig principles were fo | open rupture, and to preſerve the peace and tran- 
ſtrong, that he could nor bear the thoughts of | quillity of Europe. Theſe reſolutions were com- 
England detaching herſelf from the houſe of Au- municatcd in an addreſs to his majeſty, who was 
ſtria, and joining her intereſt with that of Bour- | again requeſted ro uſe his endeavours to procure 
bon. This was a revolution in politics which he | ſatisfaction to the unhappy ſufferers; and he aſſured 
could not comprehend ; and which, in his opinion, | the houſe that he would not fail ro comply with 
endangered the conſtitution of the kingdom, the | their requeſt, 
ſecurity of which, he ſaid, ought to be ſtill more | The Spaniſh miniſtry, on the other hand, inſiſt- 
to them than the ſecurity of commerce. In a ſ ed that the Hngliſh, being excluded by treaty from 
word, the ableſt ſpeakers on both ſides exerted their | any right to cut log wood in the bay of Campeachy, 
utmoſt abilities in this debate; but the queſtion | or of trading to that bay, their cruers and guarda 
being at laſt put, whether the addreſs ſhould ſtand | coſtas were warrantable in ſeizing and deraining 
in its original form, it was carried in the affirma- | all ſuch veſſels as they ſhould find purſuing that 
tive by a majority of two hundred and ninery-four | illicit trade. To ſet this matter, which was the 
- againſt eighty-ſeven. foundation. of moſt of our diſputes with the Spaniſh 
It happeniog, however, that the Spaniards | court, in a true light, I ſhall preſent my readers 
made prize of ſome of our ſhips engaged in a law- | (from Mr. Anderſon's celebrated Treatiſe on Com- 
ful trade, the indignation of the public could be | merce, and other authorities) with a ſhort hiſtori- 
no longer reſtrained :. petitions were delivered to| cal deduction of the right claimed by the Britiſh 
the houſe of commons from the merchants of Lon- | nation, to retain a colony, and to cut logwood in 
don, Liverpool, and Briſtol, complaining of the | the bay of Campeachy. 
interruption they had ſuffered in their trade for It was in the year 1662 that the Engliſh, from 
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firſt began to cut down the logwood trees, grow- 
ing in infinite quantities on the uninhabited coaſts of 
the province of ucatan, and more eſpecially in the bay 
of Campeachy, where they made a ſettlement for 
that end, as it was not near to any Spaniſh ſettle- 
ment or inhabicants. Their firſt ſettlement was 
near Cape Catoche, next the Laguna di Terminos, 
which was found more convenient, and where the 
Engliſh buccancers afterwards found themſelves 
obliged to ſettle, upon the treaty of Madrid be- 
tween England and Spain in 1667; which treaty, 
though it made no particular mention of America 
by name, expreſsly ſtipulated “ A general, firm, 
and perpetual amity between the two crowns, as 
well by land as by ſea, and between all the coun- 
tries under the obedience of either of the kings.“ 
By the year 1669 that Engliſh ſettlement was con- 
ſiderably increaſed, and much logwood was carried 
from thence both to New England and Jamaica. In 
the year 1670 was concluded at Madrid, by fir 
W. Godolphin, the firſt treaty between England 
and Spain which expreſsly related to America, and 
therefore is uſually called the American treaty. 

By this convention the then poſſeſſions of both 
nations in America are confirmed. This gave en- 
couragement to more of our people to ſettle with 
the above-mentioned logwood cutters, as it was 
in a deſolate and unplanted country, and that the 
Spaniards had not hitherto made any complaints 
about it: for it was not till the year 1672 that 
the Spaniards began to interrupt our logwood cut- 
ters there, or to make the leaſt remonſtrances to 
our court againſt their ſettling in that bay. Soon 
after, however, the Spaniards became ſo uneaſy 
at that ſettlement, and our cutting the logwood, 
that they actuaily made prize of all Engliſh veſſels 
they met in the American ſeas which had any of 
that commodity on board; of which the earl of 
Arlington, the Engliſh ſecretary of ſtate, loudly 
complained to the Spaniſh court by a letcer, in the 
year 1674 : for, as the ſole advantage our court 
had in view by concluding the American treaty 
was, that our people might, without interruption, 


trade to our own colonies, and peaceably enjoy our 


then poſſeſſions in America, we were herein great- 


ly fruſtrated by the court of Spain's conduct; ſo | 


that this American treaty has ever ſince afforded 
a handle or pretence to that court to ſeize on our 
ſhips failing along their American coaſts, although 
with no intention of carrying on any contraband 
trade, It has occaſionally been farther improved 
by Spain, to the having any quantity of pieces of 
eight to be ſcized, when found on board our ſhips 
near their American coaſts; yet (excepting two 
or three months in the year 1680 that the Spani- 
ards, by a conſiderable force, diſlodged our log- 
wood-cutters from the Laguna di Terminos, and 
the iſland de Triſt) our people have remained in 
poſſeſſion thereof, In the year 1717 the marquis 
de Monteleone delivered a memorial againſt the 
Britiſh ſubjects ſettlements in the iſle of Triſt, and 
one near the Laguna di Terminos, in the province 
of Jucatan and bay of Campeachy, where they 
continued to cut logwood; declaring, that if in 
the ſpace of eight months they do not leave the 
laid place, they ſhall be looked upon and treated 
as pirates, Hereupon the matter was referred by 
the king to the board of trade: they gave it as their 
opinion, that the Engliſh had a right to cut log- 
* there; which opinion was founded on the 
14 ä | 
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principles above related, confirmed by the treaty 
of Utrecht; wherein, after confirming the Ame- 
rican treaty, a ſtipulation 1s inſerted, that the ſame 
ſhall be without any prejudice to any liberty or 
power which the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed 
before, either through right, ſufferance, or indul- 
gence. | 
The attention of the commons was not ſo whol- 
ly engroſſed by affairs of a public nature as. to 
luffer them to neglect certain matters of a domeſ- 
tic kind, which were about this time brought be- 
fore them, and which were very important and in- 
tereſting objects. Some public-ſpirited gentlemen, 
at the head of whom was Mr. (afterwards general) 
Oglethorpe, having received intimations of the 
cruelties and oppreſſions practiſed throughout al- 
moſt all the goals in the kingdom upon pr iſoners, 


particularly in his majeſty's priſon of the Fleet; 


Mr. Oglethorpe, who was a member of the com- 
mons, laid the information he had received be- 
fore the houſe; upon which a committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Oglethorpe for their chairman, 
to enquire into the ſtate of all the gaols over the 
kingdom; and on the twenty- ſeventh of February 
they repaired to the Fleet priſon, that they might 
examine the priſoners in their own perſons. In con- 
lequence of this vilitation, what before ſeemed juſt- 
ly alarming, now roſe into circumſtances of ſuch 
complicated guilt, as filled the committee with 
horror. Whereupon the houſe came to ſeveral reſa- 
lutions, and committed Huggins and Bambridge, 
the late and preſent wardens, with ſeverzl of their 
underſtrappers, clole priſoners to. Newgate; , A 
ſtace of the Fleet priſon was publiſhed, which diſ- 
played a lamentable ſcene of cruelty and barbari- 
ty. Huggins and Bambridge were tried for many 
crimes and miſdemeanors, as well as murder; but 
were unexpectedly acquitted. One Acton, farmer 
of and clerk to the Marſhalſea, was. alſo tried for 
murder, and acquitted. The iſſue of the whole was, 
that the gaols were put under proper regulations, 
and our unhappy fellow- ſubjects beneath the preſ- 


ſure of misfortunes, delivered from the gripe of 


villains who had made a practice of adding mi- 


ſery, torment, and extortion, to wretchedneſs. 


Complaints having been made of the deficiency 
of the civil liſt revenue, ſome members moved for 
an addreſs to his majeſty, intreating him to order 
an account of theſe revenues for one year to be 
laid before the houſe. The addreſs was preſented, 
the account produced, and the houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a grand committee, to take the affair into 
conſideration, The miniſtry affirmed that they fell 
ſhort of the eight hundred thouſand pounds ſettled 
upon his majeſty; and therefore moved that the 
ſum of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
ſhould be granted to the king on account of thoſe 
deficiencies and arrears. | 

This motion was vehemently oppoſed by all the 
members of the anti-miniſterial party: they iaſiſt- 
ed, from the examination of the officers of the re- 
venue at their bar, with ſeveral accounts that had 
been delivered to the houſe, that this ſum of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds and more was actually 
ſtanding out in arrears which would be ſoon paid 
into the Exchequer. The pretence of a deficiency 
was therefore given up, and the one hundred and 
fifteen thouſand pounds were in a manner begged 
by way of ſalvo, to the credit of thoſe who firſt de- 
manded it as a juſt debt. Nay, for their honey. 

ere 


3 
there is a clauſe inſerted in the act which grants it, 
ſhewing it to be true; for it is there enacted, that 
the ſum of one hundred and fifreen thouſand 
pounds ſhall be repaid out of any arrears of the 
Civil liſt at his majeſty's demiſe. 

The ſum of ninety-three thouſand nine hundred 
and forty pounds of the late queen's civil liſt lottery, 
which remained unſubſcribed to the South-ſea 
company, being entirely paid off in the year 1728, 
by the thirty-five thouſand per annum appropriat- 
ed for this ſervice; and there being an annual 
ſum of ſixteen thouſand four hundred pounds then 
remaining more than what anſwered the bare in- 
tereſt of that part of the lottery which was ſub- 
ſcribed into the South-ſea company, this annual 
ſum of ſixteen thouſand four hundred pounds was 
judged to belong to the civil lift, and accordingly 
was taken, though, by an act of the ſixth Geo. I. 
the whole thirty-five thouſand pounds were ap- 
propriated for ever, with the other branches of 
the Sinking Fund, towards the payment of the 
national debt. Few perſons, however, were ſur- 
priſed at the frequent neceſſities of the civil liſt, not- 
withſtanding that ample revenue which was ſettled 
on the crown in the preceding reign, when it was 
found that no leſs a ſum than one million three 
hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand pounds was paid 
in four years, from March 1721 to March 1725, 
for penſions, bounties, and ſecret ſervice- money, 
which is annually above half the civil liſt re- 
venue. | 

It was from a reflection on the damage that 
muſt accrue by ſuch profuſion to both prince and 

ple, and even to the miniſters themſelves, as 

it induced a corrupt dependence thro all ranks and 
degrees of men, that the moſt reputable members in 
the oppoſition reſolved to make a ſtand againſt this 
torrent, and, if poſſible, leſſen the miniſterial in- 
fluence. With this view a bill was produced by 
Mr. Watkyns-William Wynn, for the more effec- 
tually preventing bribery and corruption in parlia- 
mentary elections. The title of this bill being ſo 
truly unexceptionable, the miniſter, fearful of en- 
creaſing too much the popular clamour againſt 
him ſhou!d he oppoſe it, though, on the other 
hand, f he ſuffered it to pals, his influence would 
be greatly diminiſned thereby, was for ſome time 
at a loſs how to act: at length his prudence deter- 
mined him to give it no oppoſition, and the bill 
accordingly paſſed through the lower houſe with 
great diſpatch. 

When it came into the houſe of peers, that au- 
guſt aſſembly thought proper to raiſe the penalty 
upon a corrupt voter, party, or agent, in the elec- 
tion for a member of parliament, from fifty to 
five hundred pounds; and the perſon ſo convicted 
to be for ever diſabled to vote in any election, and 
diſqualified from holding any office or franchiſe 
as a member of any city, borough, town-corpo- 
rate, or cinque-ports. The lords likewiſe added 
to this bill the following clauſe : *<* That ſuch votes 
ſhall be deemed to be legal, which have been ſo 
declared by the laſt determination in the houſe of 
commons, concerning any county, ſhire, city, bo- 
rough, cinque-port, or place, and ſhall be final to all 
intents and purpoſes whatſoever, any uſage to the 
contrary notwithſtanding.” 

In the mean time their lordſhips had taken in- 
to their conſideration the ſtare of the nation, par- 
ticularly the poſitive demand made by the court 
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of Spain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar; grounded 
on a letter written by the late king to his Catholic 
majeſty; a copy of which was laid before the houſe. 
The lords engaged in the oppoſition took occaſioh 
from this letter to declaim violently againſt the mi- 
niſtry ; and moved to reſolve, that for the honour 
of his majeſty, and the preſervation and ſecuri 
of the trade and commerce of this kingdom, effec- 
tual care ſhould be taken in the treaty now de- 
pending, that the king of Spain do renounce all 
claim and pretenſion to Gibraltar and the iſland of 
Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms. 

This motion however was oppoſed by the lords 
of the court-party, who inſiſted, in the firſt place 
that the pretenſions of the court of Madrid were 
in themſelves abſurd and frivolous, ſince it appear- 
ed by the copy of the letter before them, that his 
majeſty had only ſaid that he would make uſe of 
the firſt favourable opportunity to regulate the ar- 
ticle of the reſtitution of Gibraltar, with the c:;;- 
ſent of his parliament ; the promiſe therefore was no 
other than conditional, and could not in any ſenſe 
be binding to his Britannic majeſty, unleſs his par- 
lament ſhould give their conſent. Furthermore, 
they ſaid, that in their opinion Great Britain had 
a much better right, by the treaty of Utrecht, to 
Gibraltar and Minorca, than ſhe poſſibly could 
have by any perſonal act or renunciation of his 
Catholic majeſty. The deſiring therefore any ſuch 
act would imply a kind of invalidity of the right 
by which thele poſſeſſions were already held. It 
was not to be doubted, they ſaid, that the king 
and kingdom of Spain would readily embrace the 
firſt opportunity of endeavouring to recover theſe 
places; nor would any renunciation, however 
ſtrong and peremptory, prevent their ſeizing ſuch 
an opportunity whenever it ſhould offer. Beſides, 
ſhould his Catholic majeſty, as there was reafon to 
believe he would, refuſe to grant any ſuch renun- 
ciation as was now propoſed, all Europe would be 
apt to think that Great Britain held theſe conqueſts 
by a very weak and invalid title. After theſe and 
other arguments, the queſtion being put, a nega- 
tive was put upon the motion, though not without 
a ſpirited proteſt on the part of ſeventeen peers. 

The court-party, however, had ſo much pru- 
dence in the midſt of their triumph, as not to ſuf- 
fer a matter of ſo much importance to paſs wholly 
neglected. Poſſibly the miniſter might think that 
all his power and influence would not be able to 
counterbalance the indignation which the people 
in general muſt have felt on the appearance of a 
ſettled deſign to give up theſe two valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions. It was therefore reſolved to proceed cn 
the affair in the moſt ſolemn manner: a meſſage 
was ſent to the commons, inviting them to a free 
conference in the Painted Chamber, relating to 
the ſubject in debate, which was agreed to on the 
part of the latter, when the lords deſired their con- 
currence to the following reſolution ; ** That they 
do entirely rely upon his majeſty that he will, for 
the maintaining the honour and ſecuring the trace 
of this kingdom, take effectual care in the preſent 
treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar 
and the iſland of Minorca.” 

The oppoſition in the lower houſe, however, 
were not to be moved from their firſt principles : 
they inſiſted ſtrenuouſly upon a ſpecifical renuncia- 
tion of thoſe places on the part of Spain ; they 
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out concern ſee this eſſential object left liable to 
conteſt and altercation. The energy, the clearneſs 
of argument made uſe of by the minority on this oc- 
caſion, brought over many members from the court- 
ſide, as appearcd from the putting of the queſtion, 
when the miniſtry carried their point only by a 
majority of two hundred and ſixty- ſeven againſt one 
hundred and eleven. 

The commons thus agreeing with the peers in 
their reſolution, a joint addreis was preſented to 
the king from both houſes on the twenty. fifth of 
March, 1729, when his majeſty was pleaſed in 
his anſwer to promiſe them, That he would 
take care to ſecure his undoubted right to Gibral- 
tar and the iſland of Minorca.” 

When the lords took under their examination 
the papers relating to the Spaniſh depredations, 
many ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt 
the conduct of the miniſtry; and a motion was 
made to reſolve, That admiral Hoſier's expedition 
was an unreaſonable burden on the nation; but 
this too was rejected, and occaſioned another pro- 
teſt. Nor did the clauſe for granting one hundred 
and fifteen thouſand pounds to his majeſty, to 
make good the deficiency in the civil liſt, paſs 
thro? the houſe of peers without warm oppoſition. 
Divers lords alleged (as had before been done by 
ſome of the commons) that inſtead of a deficiency 
in the civil liſt revenues, there was a conſiderable 
ſurplus : that this was a new grant, and a new 
burden on the people : that the nation was loaded, 
not to complete, but to augment the ſum deſign- 
ed for the civil liſt; and this at a time when the 
public debts were increaſed, and when the taxes 
were heavily felt in all parts of the country. They 
obſerved, that if the produce of the civil liſt reve- 
nue ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of 
800,000 l. the deficiency muſt be made good 
to his majeſty by the public; whereas no proviſion 
was made by which, if the produce of thoſe reve- 
nues ſhould exceed that ſum, the ſurplus ſhould 
accrue to the benefit of the public: that by 
this precedent, not only real deficiencies were to 
be made good, bur alſo ſupplies were to be given 
for arrears ſtanding out at the end of every year, 
which ſhould come on before the ſupplies could 
be granted, though the ſupply given to make 
good arrears in one year, would certainly en- 
creaſe the ſurpluſages in another : that the reve- 
nues of the civil liſt were variable in their own 
nature ; and even when there 1s no deficiency in 
the produce, there might be arrears in the receipt : 
theſe might eaſily be increaſed by the manage- 
ment of deſigning miniſters, by private directions 
to receivers, and by artful methods of ſtating ac- 
counts. All theſe arguments, all theſe objections, 
however, ſerved only to evince the weakneſs of 
the oppoſition, and the overbearing influence of 
the miniſter. Every motion made by the oppoſi- 
tion was baffled : every motion propoſed by the 
court-party was carried by an amazing majority. 

At length the complicated buſineſs of this ſeſ- 
ſion being ſpun out to its utmoſt length, alterca- 
tion was out of breath: each party wiſhed to re- 
tire from the buſtle of buſineſs; the one to enjoy its 
triumph, the other to brood over its diſcontent. His 
majeſty, on May 14, after giving, among a number 
of other acts, the royal aſſent to one enabling the 
queen to be regent of the kingdom during his 


abſence, without taking the oaths; and another 
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for the relief of inſolvent debtors, and to thirty- 
two private bills, put an end to the ſeſſion by a 
ſpeech, in which he ſignified his intention of viſit- 
ing his German dominions ; and ſet out for Ha- 
nover on the twentieth day of the ſame month. 

Great Britain at this time. enjoyed uninterrupted 
repoſe, and commerce continued to increaſe. In 
the beginning of June the fleet at Spithead, under 
the command of fir Charles Wager, was joined by 
eleven Dutch ſhips of war under vice-admiral So- 
merſdyke. This ſquadron was intended for the 
coaſt of Spain, in cale affairs did not take a favour- 
able turn with that court; but the treaty of Se- 
ville being agreed upon towards the end of the 
ſummer, the Dutch ſquadron returned to Holland 
in the beginning of October, and the Engliſh fleet 
ſeparated ſoon atter. 5 

The people of Ireland found themſelves happy 
under the government of lord Carteret; and their 
parliament aſſembling in the month of September, 
conducted their deliberations with the true ſpirit 


of patriotiſm. They ſettled funds for the diſcharge 


of their national debts, and for anſwering the exi- 
gencies of government: they gave all poſſible en- 
couragement to manufacture, trade, and agricul- 
ture; and enacted ſeveral wiſe and wholeſome. laws 
for the improvement of domeſtic oeconomy. The 
ſeſſion in that kingdom being cloſed, lord Carteret 
repaired to England, and was ſucceeded as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland by the duke of Dorſet. Co- 
lonel Stanhope, who was about this time created 
earl of Harrington, was appointed one of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, in the room of lord Townſhend, 
who reſigned ; ſo that ſir Robert Walpole now ſaw 
himſelf without a rival in the miniſterial ſphere. 
The earl of Waldegrave was appointed ambaſſador 
to France, to congratulate Lewis XV. on the 
birth of a dauphin, which filled that court with in- 
expreſſible joy. | 
Savoy at this time furniſhed the world with an ex- 
traordinary ſight, Victor Amadeus II. king of 
Sardinia, and duke of Savoy, the ſame who was 
ſometimes the ally and ſometimes the friend of 
France and Auſtria, and whoſe wavering conduct 
had paſſed for policy, being tired of the burden 
of public affairs, and weary of himſelf, abdicated, 
through mere caprice, in the month of September 
this year, at the age of ſixty-four, a crown which 
he had worn the firſt of his family. He reſigned 
the regal authority to his ſon Charles Emanuel, 
prince of Piedmont, and reſerving to himſelf a 
revenue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles per an- 
num, retired to the caſtle of Chamberry, and 
eſpouſed his favourite miſtreſs the countels dowa- 
ger of St. Sebaſtian, who declined the title of 
queen, but aſſumed that of marchioneſs of Some- 
rive. | 
In October Peter II. czar of Muſcovy, and 
22 of Feter I. died in the fifteenth year of 
is age, at Moſcow, and was ſucceeded on the 
throne by the princeſs Anne-Ivanowna, ſecond 
daughter of Ivan (John) Alexowitz, elder brother 
of the firſt Peter, and widow of William duke of 
Courland. The following month died pope Bene- 
dict XIII. in whoſe room cardinal Laurentio Cor- 
ſini was raiſed to the pontificate, and aſſumed the 
name of Clement XII. 
All this time the negotiations at Soiſſons ſeem- 
ed at a ſtand: at length it was agreed to open con- 
ferences at Seville between the plenipotentiaries of 


England, 
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rington, who had this year been nominated am- 
baſſador extraordinary to his Catholic majeſty, had 
the management of this treaty on the parc of Great 
Britain, together with Mr. Keen, our plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Madrid, the Spaniſh plenipo- 
tentiaries being the marquis de la Paz, and Don 
Joſeph Patinho. ; 
By this treaty, which was ſigned on the ninth 
day of November, 1729, N. S. it was ſtipulated 
that all former treaties and conventions between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain ſhould be as 
amply confirmed as if they had been expreſsly re- 
peated : that their Britannic and Catholic majeſties 


mould guaranty to each other their reſpective do- 


minions; and in caſe either of them ſhould be at- 
tacked, the other ſhould furniſh to the party ſo in- 
vaded a body of twelve thouſand men : that all 
fuch engagements contracted by his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in conſequence of the treaty of Vienna, as 
were inconſiſtent with the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the crowns of England and Spain, antece- 
dent to the year 1725, ſhould be rendered void 
and invalid : that the commerce of the Engliſh 
and French nations, both in Europe and the In- 
dies, ſhould be reſtored to its former footing, and 
orders ſhould be inſtantly diſpatche41 on all ſides 
for that purpoſe : that his Catholic majeſty ſhould 
make reparation for all the damages that had been 
done by his ſubjects ro thoſe of the other two par- 
ties: that commiſſaries ſhould be nominated, with 
ſufficient powers, on the part of their Britannic and 
Catholic majeſties, who ſhould afſemble ar the 
court of Spain, within the ſpace of four months 
after the ratification, or ſooner, if poſſible, to de- 
cide whatever concerned the ſhips and effects taken 
on either ſide : that the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould 
likewiſe examine and decide, according to treaties, 
the reſpective pretenſions which relate to the abuſes 
that were ſaid to have been committed in com- 
merce, as well in the Indies as in Europe, and all 
other reſpective pretenſions in America founded on 
treaties, whether with reſpect to the limits or 
otherwiſe : that the ſaid commiſſioners fhould like- 
wiſe diſcuſs and decide the pretenſions which his 
Catholic majeſty might have by the treaty of 1721, 
to the reſtitution of the ſhips taken by the Eng- 
liſh fleet in 1718: that the ſaid commiſſioners, at- 
ter having examined, diſcuſſed, and decided the 
above-mentioned claims and pretenſions, ſhould 
make a report of their proceedings to their Britan- 
nic and Catholic majeſties, who by the preſent 
treaty promiſed, that in the ſpace of fix months 
after making the ſaid report, they would cauſe to 
be executed punctually and exactly what ſhould 
have been ſo decided by the ſaid commiſſioners. 
His Catholic majeſty engages to ſend ſix thouſand 
of his troops, without loſs of time, to garriſon 
Leghorn, Porto Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia, 
for the better ſecuring and preſerving the ſucceſ- 
fion of thoſe ſtates in favour of Don Carlos, and 
to be ready to withſtand any enterprize and oppo- 
fition that might be formed to the prejudice of 
what had already been regulated touching the ſuc- 
ceſſion. The contracting powers alſo promiſe to 
take the ſofteſt and moſt effectual means of per- 
ſuading the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma to admit 
theſe garriſons, upon their promiſing to take an 
oath to be faithful to the reigning powers in every 
thing that ſhould not be contrary to the right of 
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ſucceſſion reſerved to the infanta Don Carlos; and 
upon their engaging not to meddle directly nor 
indirectly in the government of the places where 
they ſhould be garriſoned, and to pay to the dukes 
of Tuſcany and Parma all the honours due to ſo- 
vercigns in their own dominions; and as ſoon as 
the ſucceſſion of theſe territories ſhould be quiet] 
ſettled in the perſon of Don Carlos, his Catholic 
majeity engages to withdraw his troops from the 
laid garriſons : the contracting princes agree, on 
their parts, to become guarantees to Don Carlos for 
the quiet poſſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſaid ſtates 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, after he ſhall 
have once obtained them. 

By the thirteenth article of this treaty the kings 
of England and France promiſe to ratity and gua- 
ranty all the particular regulations that ſhall be 
concerted between his'Catholic majeſty and the two 
dukes of Tutcany and Parma, relating to the 
aforeſaid garriſons, The fourteenth and laſt ar- 
ticle ſtipulates, that the States-general of the Unit- 
ed Provinces ſhall be inviced to accede to the 
treaty, the ratincations of which were to be diſ. 
patched within the ſpace of fix weeks at fartheſt. 

Beſides theſe, there were two ſeparate articles, 
by which it was expreſsly ſtipulated, for the grrater 
exactnels, that the treaties of peace and commerce 
at Utrecht berween Great Britain and Spain, in 
which are compriſed the treary of 1669 and of 
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17153 as allo the Aſſiento contract of 1713, and 


its farther explanation, anno 1716, ſhall from this day 
(even during the examination by che commiſſaries) 
remain in their full force and vigour, for which 
end the Catholic king ſhall diſpatch his cedulas to 
his vice-roys, &c. in America as well as in Eu- 
rope; as alſo his Britannic majeſty to his gover- 
nors, &c. for the releaſe of all ſhips and merchan- 
dize, and particularly the South-ſea company's ſhip 
Prince Frederic and her cargo, ſhall be immediate- 
ly reſtored: all which under the before-named 
guarantee. 

In the acceſſion of the States-general ( which was 
performed in this fame month) they were to fur- 
niſh only four thouland foot and one thouſand 
horſe; and on the part of the other allies, they 
were to guaranty the aboliſhing che Oſtend Eaſt 
India company ; and the Catholic king engages 
that entire ſatisfaction ſhall be given them (the 
Dutch) for their grievances, as well in the Weſt 
Indies as in Europe, and to re-eſtabliſh their com- 
merce, agreeable to former treaties; and, laſtly, to 
grant them all the commercial privileges enjoyed 
by the nations moſt favoured. 

Such were the contents of the famous treaty of 
Seville, which afterwards produced ſuch an altera- 
tion in the ſyſtem of Europe, by the concurrence 
of other events. 

His majeſty having returned to England from 
his German dominions, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, opened the ſeſſion on the third ot January, 
1730, with a ſpeech, in which he informed them, 
That he had concluded an abſolute peace with 
Spain, and thereby prevented the miſeries and ca- 
lamities inſeparable from a war. He aſſured them, 
that the peace was agreeable to the purport and 
intention of former treaties, and calculated to ren- 
der effectual the ſtipulations of the quadruple al- 
liance : that ſufficient proviſion had been made for 
the indemnification and future ſecurity of the trad- 


ing intereſt; and that he had given orders fof 
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making an immediate reduction both of his land 
and ſca- forces. He then concluded with recom- 
mending to their conſideration the ſtate of public 
credit, and the hardſhips of poor artificers and ma- 
nutacturers. 

The commons being returned to their houſe, fir 
Robert Walpole laid before them the treaty of Se- 
ville, when lord Fitzwilliams made a motion for a 
loyal addrels of thanks to the throne, conceived in 
much the ſame terms as the ſpeech. This motion, 
however, was vehemently oppoſed by the country 
party, who propoſed ſimply to aſſure his majeſty 
of the ſteady and zealous attachment of the houſe 
to his royal perſon, government, and family, and 
of their readineſs to ſupport him in all meaſures 
which ſhould be neceſſary for the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown, and for the intereſt and wel- 
fare of his people. In ſupport of this allegation 
they threw out many ſevere and bitter reflections 
againſt the ſubſtance of the treaty : they urged, 
that the miniſtry had impoſed upon his majeſty in 
calling the peace an abſolute peace, inaſmuch as 
the moſt important intereſts of Great Britain were 
left to a future deciſion. It was no wonder indeed, 
they ſaid, that the miniſter and his friends, who 
triumphed ſo much the year before on the mere 
project or draught of a treaty, ſhould diſcover the 
lame ſpirit of exultation upon procuring a formal 
one, actually ſigned, though there was ſtill want- 
ing the acceſſion of one power, whole conſent was 
moſt neceſſary to the putting it in execution; for, 
as the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh forces 
into the ſtrong places of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, inſtead of ſix thouſand neutrals ſtipu- 
lated by the quadruple alliance, was the baſis of 
the Seville treaty, the concurrence of the empe- 
ror, to whom the feodality of theſe ſtates belong- 
ed, was certainly requiſite to the amicable execu- 
tion of 1t; and yet he was not ſo much as compli- 
mented 1n the treaty with an invitation to accede, 
as the Dutch were by an expreſs article. The 
miniſter maintained that the peace was abſolute, 
and that no difficulties could happen in the execu- 
tion of it, unleſs the Spaniards and other powers 
were encouraged to raile them, by the diſſenſions 
that might happen amongſt us at home: he at- 
tempted to prove, that this treaty under conſide- 
ration was framed to anſwer every deſirable pur- 
poſe, could give the emperor no diſguſt, ſecured 
our right to Gibraltar and Minorca, and would 
procure reparation to our merchants ; aſſertions 
which, however, appear not to have been juſtified 
by the events. The queſtion being at laſt pur, 
whether to draw up the addreſs in the original 
form propoſed, the majority carried it in the affir- 
mative. 

After both houſes had preſented their addreſſes 
of thanks and congratulation to his majeſty on the 
peace of Seville, the lords took that treaty into 
conſideration, and it did not paſs without ſevere 
animadverſions. The lords in the oppoſition ob- 
ſerved, firſt, that the merchants of Great Britain 
were ſubjected to great inconveniencies, by being 
obliged to make proof of their loſſes at the court 
of Spain. They ſaid, that this ſtipulation was not 
only a hardſhip on Britiſh ſubjects, bur alſo diſ- 
honourable to the nation : that few would care to 
undertake ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive jour- 
ney, eſpecially as they had reaſon to apprehend 


their — would be counterbalanced by the Spa- 
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niards; and after all, they would have no more 
but the ſlender comfort of hoping to obtain that 
redreſs by commiſſaries, which they had not been 
able to procure by plenipotentiaries. They thought 
it very extraordinary that Great Britain ſhould be 
bound to ratify and guaranty whatever agreement 
ſhould be made berween the king of Spain and 
the dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, concerning the 
garriſons once eſtabliſhed in their countries : that 
the Engliſh ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in effectuat- 
ing the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops 
into the towns of Tuſcany and Parma, without 
any ſpecification of the methods to be taken, or 
the charge to be incurred in giving that aſſiſtance : 
that they ſhould guaranty for ever, -not only to 
Don Carlos, but even to all his ſucceſſors, the 
poſſeſſion of the eſtares of Tuſcany and Parma; a 
ſtipulation which, they ſaid, would in all probabi- 
lity involve Great Britain in endleſs quarrels and 
diſputes, about a country with which they had no 
concern, They aftirmed, that the treaty of Seville, 
inſtead of confirming other treaties, was contradic- 
tory to the quadruple alliance, parricularly in the 
introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Parma 
in the room of neutral forces, ſtipulated by the 
former alliance, and agreeing that they ſhould re- 
main there until Don Carlos and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould be ſecure and exempt from all hazards. 

The court-party, on the other hand, inſiſted 
that there neither was nor could be any eſſential 
difference, if the emperor was ſincerely and hear- 
tily diſpoſed to fulfil the terms of the quadruple 
alliance, with regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of 
the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia : 
that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral troops 
into the garriſons of thoſe dominions, could 477 
no material difference, eſpecially as the treaty had 
in the ſtrongeſt manner ſtipulated the recalling 
thofe troops, as ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the duchies, 
which was a main object of the quadruple alliance, 
ſhould be ſecured: and finally, that though there 
was an immaterial difference, which might give 
umbrage to the court of Vienna, between the treaty 
in queſtion and the quadruple alliance; yet the 
preſervation of the tranquillity of Europe, and the 
obtaining ſatisfaction and ſecurity to our commerce, 
were conſiderations that ought infinitely ro out- 
weigh any apprehenſions from a reſentment that 
could be founded only on pride and ambition. 

In anſwer to this plea of the minifterial advo- 
cates, it was obſerved by the oppoſition, firſt, that 
ſuppoſing this treaty ſo deviating from the former 
alliance, not to be prejudicial to the intereſts of his 
Imperial majeſty, yet that the manner of making 
the alteration without his conſent, and by way of 
triumph over him as a great ſtroke in politics, 
would be thought a reflection upon his honour at 
leaſt, and muſt be attended with very fatal conſe- 
quences. They likewiſe undertook to prove that. 
the introduction of Spaniſh troops would be really: 
prejudicial to the emperor and the empire, even 
according to the method of reaſoning adopted by. 
the advocates for this meaſure, they having plainly: 
intimated that the deſign of the Seville treaty was 
to reſtrain the emperor's power in Italy; and con- 
ſequently it was his intereſt to defeat that deſign, 
however it might be the intereſt of others to pur it 
in execution. They obſerved furthermore, that 
this avowed end of the Seville treaty was aggra- 
vated by another, Which had likewiſe been cried 
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up by the friends of the miniſter as a maſter- piece 
of politics, namely, the ſeparation of Spain from 
the emperor, and thereby diſſolving the Vienna 
alliance, which had been repreſented fo advantage- 
ous to the latter. Did not this, they aſked, affect 
the intereſts of his Imperial majeſty ? or could it 
be reaſonably expected that he would not reſent 
it? 

The country party went ſtill farther, and ſhewed 
that the variation from neutral to Spaniſh troops 
(without inſiſting on the affront, or having any re- 
gard to the Vienna alliance) was highly prejudicial 
both to the emperor and the empire; for the neu- 
tral troops ſtipulated by the quadruple alliance, 
were deſigned not only to leave the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion of Don Carlos, but likewiſe the rights of 
ſovereignty eſtabliſhed in the emperor and empire 
over theſe ſtates. Now this part of the condition 
was entirely reverſed by the variation in diſpute. 
To this it was added, that his Imperial majeſty ap- 
peared very plainly to look upon the introduction 
of Spaniſh troops in this light, by refuſing to con- 
ſent to it, whilſt he was under ſo beneficial an al- 
liance with Spain, and even ſuffering himſelf to be 
diſunited from that crown rather than comply. 

They obſerved farther, that the Spaniards were 
ſo far from having renounced their pretenſions to 
Gibraltar and Minorca, or recognized our right to 
the poſſeſſion of them, that they are not ſo much 
as mentioned in the tteaty; a plain indication 
that the court of Spain would not admit of any 
words therein which might annihilate their preten- 
fions, and never did deſign to include our poſſeſ- 
ſion of that place in their general guaranty of all 
his majeſty's kingdoms, ſtates, and dominions.” 

The lords on the fide of the miniſtry exerted 
their utmoſt endeavours to baffle the arguments 
of their adverſaries on this laſt very popular objec- 
tion : they obſerved, that the Spaniards never 
could, even while on the beſt terms with the Eng- 
liſh, be brought to relinquith their right to Ja- 
maica, which notwithſtanding the Engliſh conti- 
nued to poſſeſs unqueſtioned and uninterrupted. 
They ſaid, that the ſtrongeſt renunciations would 
be invalid, ſhould the Spaniards ever be in a con- 
dition to diſpute the Engliſh property in thoſe 
places that England had conquered from the crown 
of Spain; and therefore to have inſiſted upon an 
abſolute formal renunciation would not only have 
been altogether needleſs, but, in caſe of the Spa- 
niards refuſing it, would have even weakened our 
title to theſe places, beſides hazarding the whole 
ſucceſs of the negotiation, which they maintained 
to be highly for the honour, as well as intereſt, of 
Great Britain. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the arguments for and 
againſt the peace, in which the moſt able and plau- 
ſible ſpeakers on both ſides diſplayed all their ta- 
lents for elocution. The public, however, and 
particularly the commercial part of it, appeared 
to be ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againſt the treaty. The 
lord Bathurſt now moved for a refolution, . That 
the agreement in the treaty of Seville, to effectu- 
ate the introduction of Spaniſh troops into Tuſ- 
cany and Parma, is a manifeſt violation of the fifth 
article of the quadruple alliance, tends to involve 
the nation in a dangerous and expenſive war, and 
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to deſtroy the balance of Europe.“ After ſome 
debate the queſtion was put upon the motion, and 
it was re ſolved in the negative. The like fate at- 
tended two other motions; the one, to re'olve 
Tbat Great Britain's right of ſovereigaty, domi. 
nion, poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Mi. 
norca, is not aſcertained by the treaty of S-ville, 
lo as to extinguiſh the claims and pretenſions ſet 
up by the Spaniards, which were followed by an 
actual ſiege lince the ceſſion of thoſe valuable place; 
by the treaty of Utrecht :” and the other, „ Thar 
the ſtipulations in the treaty of Seville, for repair- 
ing the loſſes of our merchants, are inſufficient and 
precarious.” | | 

Then it was propoſed by ſome of the lords in 
the majority to reſolve, © That the treaty of 
peace, union, and friendſhip, (for ſuch was its 
title) concluded at Seville the ninth of November 
laſt, N. S. doth contain all neceſſary ſtipulations 
for maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dignity, 
rights, and poſſeſſions of the crown; and that all 
due care is taken therein for the ſupport of the 
trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the lofſ-z 
ſuffered by the merchants “.“ Atter the debate, 
the queſtion was put upon the ſaid motion, and ic 
was relolved in the affirmative ; upon which ſe- 
veral lords entered their proteſt againſt it, with 
their reaſons at large, which made great impreſſions 
on the body of the people. It muſt be owned, 
at the ſame time, that thoſe impreſſions were in a 
great meaſure ſtrengthened by the weaknefs of the 
miniſterial advocates without doors, who in general 
were the moſt contemptible writers that money or 
favour could be thrown away upon. 

While the before-mentioned topics were agitating 
in the houſe of peers, the anti-courtiers among the 
commons ſuſpecting that the miniſtry were playing 
ſome hidden game, moved for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, entreating him * to communicate to his 
parliament any engagements he might have con- 
tracted for the payment of ſubſidies to foreign 
princes, or the hire of foreign troops, which had 
not been laid before them.” This motion was 
treated by the courtiers as highly indecent, and 
implying a mean ſuſpicion of his majeſty ; and up- 
on the queſtion being put, it was thrown out, by 
a majority of two hundred againſt one hundred ard 
feven. And here I muſt once for all obſerve, that 
the miniſtry treated the oppoſition within doors 
as ſuperciliouſly as they did that without. Secure 
of their own numbers in the houſe of commons, 
| they ſeldom entered into that length or ſolemnity of 
debate which was neceſſary, either for the conviction 
or converſion of thoſe who oppoſed them from prin- 
ciple. In ſhort, matters were carried rather by 
dividing than debating. This conduct gave great 
and reafonable diſguſt to many noblemen and 
gentlemen of great credit and influence, who re- 
ſented it by voting againſt the miniſtry ; and their 
example ſerved not a little to rivet in the minds 
of the people the unfavourable impreflions they 

had imbibed of the court meaſures. | 

In the mean while, his Imperial majefty was ſo 
far from looking upon the introduction of Spaniſh 
garriſons into T uſcany and Parma as a trifling va- 
riation from the quadruple alliance, according tothe 
doctrine of the Briciſh miniſter and his friends, that 
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he reſented both the matter and the manner of 
it in the ſtrongeſt terms, as a downright infraction 
of treaties, derogatory to his honour, and dangerous 
to his intereſts, as well as the rights of the em- 

ire. Such at leaſt was the purport of number- 
leſs reſcripts and remonſtrances with which he fil- 
ied all Europe, Germany eſpecially. Nor did the 
court of Vienna content themſelves with ſhewing 
their reſentment in words and appearances only, 
but actually made preparations for pouring a large 
army into Italy, with orders to oppole the execu- 
tion of the treaty of Seville; but being in want of 
money, they ſet on foot a negotiation for a loan in 
England of four hundred thouſand pounds, this 
being the only country where they could raiſe 
money, as the great ſubſidies which they uſed to 
receive from Spain were now cut off. 

Our miniſtry were very juſtly alarmed at a ne- 

otiation of this kind: they ſet all their ſtrength 
to fruſtrate its ſucceſs, and a bill of a very extra- 
ordinary nature was brought into the houſe of 
commons, © to prohibit his majeſty's ſubjects to 
lend any ſum of money to any foreign prince, 
ſtate, or potentate, without licence firſt obtained 
from his majeſty, under his privy-feal, or ſome 
greater authority.” This, however, was not to 
extend to prohibit any ſubſcription to the pub- 
lic funds or trading companies of foreign Kking- 

8. 

2 the ſecond reading of this bill Mr. Daniel 
Pu'teney, a gentleman deſervedly eftcemed the firſt 
in commercial talents and ability amongſt the anti- 
miniſterial party, ſpoke againſt it in very ſtrong 
terms. He ſaid, that it would make Holland the 
market of Europe, and the mart of money to the 
nations of the continent: that the article of lend- 
ing money was ſo advantageous, that the Dutch, 
when themſelves were engaged in a war with the 
Spaniards, who treated them as rebels, lent mo- 
ney, arms, and ammunition, to the enemy. He 
faid, that this bill would diſable the Britiſh mer- 
chants from lending money to the king of Portu- 
gal, a reſtriction that might be attended with very 
bad conſequences to the nation: that the act, in 
any event, armed the miniſtry with too great and 
too extenſive a power; and that while the licenſing 
power remained in the crown, the licences would 
be iſſued through the hands of the miniſter, who 
by that means might put into his pocket many 
thouſands a year. He obſerved, that while this 
bill reſtrained the merchants from aſſiſting the 
princes and powers of Europe, it permitted the 
ſtock-jobbers to trade in their funds without in- 
terruption. I know very well, ſaid Mr. Pulte- 
| ney, for whoſe benefit this complaiſance is deſign- 
ed; but jobbing abroad in the ſtocks of foreign 
nations is what we ſhould leaft encourage, and 
what we ought principally to prohibit ;. for we 
have ſuffered ſeverely by that means already, and 
our miniſtry would never give us relief nor aſſiſt- 
ance.” 

Sir Robert Walpole and his friends finding them- 
ſelves cloſely puſhed by theſe arguments, content- 
ed themſelves with reſting the merit of the bill en- 
tirely upon the neceſſity at this particular juncture. 
Mr. Barnard, afterwards the famous fir John Bar- 
nard, a merchant of London, who perfectly un- 
derſtood trade in all its branches, after having ex- 


plained his reaſons, declared he would never con- 
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ſent to a bill which he deemed a violation of our 
tundamental laws, and a grievous hardſhip on in- 
dividuals. He then propoſed an exception, by 
which the prohibition ſhould be reſtricted to the 
emperor alone, without extending to other powers. 
The bill, however, was vindicated by fir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, at- 
corney-general; and being ſupported by the whole 
weight of miniſterial influence, not only paſſ-d 
through the houle, but was afterwards enacted in- 
to a law. 

The commons having examined the eſtimates 
for the enſuing year, voted ſeventeen thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and nine men for the land- ſervice: 
they continued the ſubſidies to the landgrave 
ot Heſſe Caſſel and the duke of Brun!wick- 
Wolfembuttel; and, in order to defray theſe 
and other neceſſary expences, they granted the 
ſum of 2,280,000 l. Theſe mealures were 
ſtrongly oppoted by the anti-courtiers, who made 
ſeveral motions which they knew, it agreed to, 
would render the miniſter uneaſy ; and, if rejected, 
would make him unpopular. The principal of 
thele was on occaſion of the land- forces being vot- 
ed, and was as follows: That an addreis be de- 
livered to his majeſty, humbly to repreſent, that 
the houle having, in conſideration of the preſent 
ſtate ot affairs, voted ſuch a number of land- forces 
for the current ſervice of the year, aſſure them- 
ſelves that his majeſty, from his juſt regard to the 
conſtitution of tue kingdom, as well as his earneſt 
delire to cafe his people of every charge not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, will take the firſt opportunity to 
make a farther reduction of thoſe forces, if the 
ſtate of affairs will admit, before the concluſion 
of this or the beginning of next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment.” This motion however was rejected without 
a diviſion, 

Another motion was made about the ſame time 
which gave the miniftry no little uneaſineſs, as it 
was the moſt popular that had been levelled againſt 
them during the whole ſeſſion. It was a motion 
to bring in a bill “ for making more effectual the 
laws in being for diſabling perſons from being 
choſen members of parliament who had any pen- 
ſion, during pleaſure, or for any number of years, 
or any office held in truſt for them, from the crown.” 
We have already taken notice of the principal ar- 
guments that may be urged on both ſides of this 
important queſtion ; ſuffice it at preſentto obſerve, 
that the following oath, to be taken by every 
member of the houſe, was propoſed as a wiſe and 
neceſſary precaution : 

* I A. B. do ſolemnly ſwear that I have not, 
directly nor indirectly, any penſion, during plea- 
ſure, or for a number of years; or any office, either 
in whole or in part, from the crown, held for me 
or for my benefit, by any perſon whatſoever : and 
I do ſolemnly and ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, 
that I will not receive, accept, or take, directly 
or indirectly, during the time of my being a mem- 
ber of this preſent parliament, any penſion during 
pleaſure, or for any number of years, or any gra- 
tuity or reward whatſoever, or any office from the 
crown, to be held for me, or for my benefit, in 
whole or in part, by any perſon whatſoever, with- 
out ſignifying the ſame to this houſe, within four- 
teen days Aber! have received or accepted the 
ſame, if the parliament be then ſitting, or within 
| fourteen 
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fourteen days after the next meeting of parlia- 
ment.” 

The violation of this oath was to be deemed wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury, and puniſhed as ſuch ; 
and the ſeats of all members refuſing to take it 
were to be vacated, as if they had been actually 
dead. A penalty of thirty pounds was inflicted 
upon every member for every day he ſhould ſit in 
the houſe without taking the oath, beſides an in- 
capacity ever after, either to ſerve the crown, or 
fit in parliament, or enjoy any place of profit or 
truſt under his majeſty or his ſucceſſors. 

Such was the ſubſtance of this famous ſelf-deny- 
ing bill, which has been ſo often renewed ſince, but 
never enacted into a law. For this time, however, 
the country party carried their point in the houſe 
of commons. The cry of corruption was become 
ſo general, that 'many who were not heartily for the 
bill (which it muſt be confeſſed was liable to ſeve- 
ral exceptions, and could not, even if paſſed into 
an act, have fully anſwered the purpoſe intended) 
were yet induced to vote for its paſſing ; while the 

"miniſter, who had reaſon to believe it would never 
make its way through the upper houſe, did not 
exert himſelf to have it thrown out below; for the 
queſtion was carried in favour of it by a majority 
of one hundred and forty-tour againſt one hundred 
and thirty-four; and Mr. Sandys, fir Edward 
Stanley, and Mr. Wyndham, were ordered to bring 
it into the houſe, through which it paſſed with 

very little difficulty. ben 

When it was preſented in the upper houſe, its 
friends moved for an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
a liſt of the penſions payable by the crown ; bur 
the motion was thrown out by a great majority. 
The bill being afterwards read (on the twenty-farit 
of March) and the queſtion being put, whether it 
ſhould be committed ? it paſſed in the negative, 
after a long debate; upon which a proteſt was en- 
tered by twenty- ſix peers. Another queſtion was 
then pur, that the bill be rejected; which being 
carried in the affirmative, produced a proteſt that 
was adhered to by the ſame number of peers as 
above. 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion the parliament paſ- 
ſed. ſeveral acts which, under a more popular mi- 
niftry, would have met with great and deſerved 
applauſe. They appropriated one million of the 
ſurpluſage ariſing from the Sinking Fund, towards 

the diſcharge of the national debt; and by another 
act extinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt; by which 
expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy burden, 
not only in being freed from the duty, but alſo 
from a conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a 
great number of officers employed to collect this 
dax. | 

They likewiſe encouraged the colony of Caro- 
lina with an act allowing the inhabitants of that 
province to export rice directly to any port of Eu- 
rope ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, provided the 
trade was carried on in Britiſh bottoms z and they 
permitted ſalt from Europe to be imported into 
the colony of New York. Several other acts were 
alſo paſſed ; ſome of which being of great national 
importance, we cannot cloſe the proceedings of 


this ſeſſion without taking particular notice of 


them. 


Among others, a moſt excellent law was enact- 


ed for the better regulation of juries. Before this 
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time it was a reproach to the Engliſh law, that ng 
proviſion was made to oblige men of ſubſtance ct 
fectually to ſerve as jurymen; for which reaſon it 
was very common for perſons of property to ſhift 
that office from themſelves upon indigent people, 
which opened an alarming field for corruption in 
capital caſes, where the delinquents were monied 
men. But this act remedies all theſe inconvenien- 
cies; for, | 

It requires © the petty conſtables to make up 

true liſts of the perſons qualified to ſerve on Juries 
within their pariſhes or precincts; and to prevent 
frauds herein, the ſaid liſts are to be fixed on the 
church-doors twenty days before Michaelmas every 
year, for the inſpection of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who may make their objections, 
The more effectually to exclude necdy perſons 
from this office, a juryman muſt be a trecholder 
or copyholder of at leaſt ten pounds per annum 
in England, and fix pounds in Wales, or a leaſe- 
holder for life of the yearly value of twenty pounds, 
Theſe liſts being tranſmitted to the ſheriff, he is 
to return no others upon juries but thoſe whoſe 
names are found there; and to prevent the jury- 
men being ſummoned oftener than is rezſonabie 
(to the hindrance of their reſpective buſineſſes or 
occupations) no perſon is obliged to ſerve oftener 
than once in two years, except in the ſmall county 
of Rutland. When the aſſize is held, the name ot 
each perſon ſummoned and impannelled is to be 
written, with his addition and place of abode, in 
diſtinct pieces of parchment or paper, rolled up in 
the ſame manner, as like each other as may be; 
which names are to be put into a box or glaſs; 
and when a cauſe is brought to be tried, ſome in- 
different perſon, in open court, is to take out 
twelve of theſe parchment or paper- billets, one al- 
ter another; and if any of the perſons drawn do 
not appear, or is challenged or ſet aſide, then a 
farther number, till twelve be drawn who ſhall 
appear, and ſhall be the jury to try the cauſe; at- 
ter which thoſe names are to be mixed again with 
the other, and a new jury is to be appointed for 
the next cauſe in the ſame manner.“ 
Prom this excellent act two very eſſential be- 
nefits ariſe to the ſubject; for it becomes impol- 
ſible to pack or corrupt a jury, becauſe no man 
knows who will try the cauſe till the moment the 
jurymen are {worn ; and the freeholders, &c. will 
be obliged to give attendance, becauſe none can tell 
whether his name will be amongſt thoſe that are 
drawn out: in which caſe, if the perſon does not ap- 
pear, after being three times called upon in court, 
he is liable to a fine of forty ſhillings, and five 
pounds, at the diſcretion of the judge. 

Another act paſſed this ſeſſion, which was allo 
greatly in favour of the ſubject. It was, An act 
tor explaining and amending an act made in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, entitled, An act for the 
relief of debtors, with reſpect to the impriſonment 
of their perſons.” By this act debtors might be 
carried to the neareſt great aſſize, in order to be 
cleared; whereas, by the former law, they were 
obliged to be breught up to Weſtmiaſter-hal! to 
be cleared, however diſtant their place of reſidence 
might be therefrom. And whereas officers were, 
by the former act, reſtrained from carrying per- 
ſons arreſted to priſon till the expiration of twenty- 
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taking the advantage of, and refuſing to be carried 
to any houſe whatever, had made their eſcapes in 
the night; it is now ordered that ſuch arreſted per- 
ſons ſhall be carried to ſome houle of ſafety ; but 
the choice of the houſe is left to them, to prevent 
their being hurried to ſpunging-houſes, and ſuch- 
like places . ; , 

An attempt was made this ſeſſion of parliament 
to throw open the Eaſt India trade. As this is alſo 
an object of great national concern, I ſhall give an 
account of the proceedings therein at large; and 
the rather, as Great Britain this year was remark- 
ably barren of any other tranſactions of moment 
worthy a place in hiſtory. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company's term for the 
redemption of their capital and of rheir excluſive 
trade being near its expiration (viz. on three years 
notice from Lady-day 1733) a powerful and ſtre- 
nuous oppoſition to its renewal or prolongation was 
at this time raiſed by ſeveral merchants, and others, 
who wanted to be incorporated and veſted in the 
ſame trade; and who, foreſeeing that the company 
would apply to the legiſlature for a longer time in 
their excluſive privileges, determined to be before- 
hand with them; and therefore, on the ninth of 
April, 1730, they preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons their petition and propoſals, as follow. 

They offered to advance 3,200,000 pounds 
for redeeming the fund of the company, by 
five ſeveral payments; the laſt to be at Lady-day 
1733, to be allowed an intereſt of four per cent. 
vl the laſt- named term, and only two per cent. 
from and after that term. Provided, 

« I, That they might be incorporated, and in 
all reſpects veſted with all the excluſive privileges 
and trade of that company; yet ſo as not to trade 
in one joint ſtoct, or in their corporate capacity; 
but that the trade ſnould be free and open to all 
his majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhould pay one per cent. 
of the value of their exports to India, in conſide- 
ration of their taking out a licence from this pro- 
poſed corporation. 

« II. That this trade be ſolely carried on from 
the port of London. 

« III. That this propoſed company's term be 
thirty-one years, and to be redeemed on three years 
notice. 

« IV. That moreover, for enabling this propoſ- 
ed corporation to defray the expence of forts and 
ſettlements in India, as well as the preſervation and 
enlargement of the trade, they may be empower- 
ed to levy a duty of five per cent. on the groſs 
value of all the merchandize which ſhall be import- 
ed from India.” 

As this petition was not only of an intereſting, 
but of a national nature, it greatly engaged the at- 
tention of the houſe. Alderman Barnard, and 
other eminent merchants, members of the houſe, 
ſupported this petition by ſeveral very plauſible 
arguments. They obſerved, that great benefits 
would accrue to the public by accepting the pro- 
polal of the petitioners; for by the petitioners tak- 
ing but two per cent. intereſt on three millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds after a limited time, 
an annuity of ninety- two thouſand pounds would 
be added to the Sinking Fund, which, at twenty- 
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five years purchaſe, was worth two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds to the public. They 
ſaid, that the laying the trade open to Eaſt India, 
or the reducing it into a kind of regulated com- 
pany, would, among many other advantages, ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion a larger exportation of our own 
product and manufactures to India; employ a 
much greater number of ſhips and ſeamen; great- 
ly lower the prices of all Eaſt India commodities 
conſumed at home; enable us to ſupply foreign 
markets cheaper, and in greater quantities, with 
Indian merchandize, whereby new branches of 
traffic might be opened, as well in Africa and 
America as in ſome parts of Europe; that hereby 
the cuſtoms and exciſe revenues would be greatly 
encreaſed, and, in conſequence, the national debt 
leſſened. They alleged, (but gave no particular 
reaſon for ſuch allegation) that great advantages 
might accrue by employing our ſhipping in freights 
from one part of India to another, more than the 
preſent company had ever been able to do; and, 
laſtly, they obſerved, it would prevent perſons ac- 
quainted with the trade of India from being under 
the neceſſity, for want of employment here, of 
ſeeking it in foreign nations; and would even bring 
home thoſe who were already engaged in that way. 
This alluded to certain Engliſhmen engaged in 
the Oſtend and Swediſh Eaſt India companies. 
Theſe were the plauſible and principal arguments 
made uſe of to the legiſlature without doors 
which were yet more abundantly amplified an 
improved without, in pamphlets and news-papers, 
which carried them, as is uſually the caſe, much 
beyond rational probability. 5 

We ſhall now, in juſtice to the preſent Eaſt 
India company, exhibit the principal points urged 
by them, by way of reply, in their own behalf. 
In the firſt place, they obſerved, that it ſeemed 
at preſent to be agreed on all ſides, that the Eaſt 
India trade was a beneficial one to this nation, 
and conſequently neceſſary to be preſerved; but 
that the main queſtion is, which is ©: beſt method 
to preſerve it to us? viz. Whether by a company 
veſted with excluſive privileges and regulations, 
ſuch as the legiſlature ſhall from time to time di- 
rect? or, Whether the trade ſhall be left quite 
open to any adventurer who ſhall pay for a licence 
from the company ? They obſerved, that the pre- 
ſent oppoſition to the company proceeded 1a & 
grea tmeaſure from the great gains which the com- 
pany make, as their enemies do not pretend to 
have any thing to allege againſt their conduct, at 
leaſt for the laſt forty years. | EEO. 

The company, ſaid they, at preſent employ a 
vaſt ſtock in trade; their ſales amount to about 
three millions yearly ; and the cuſtoms accruing 
to the public are immenſely great, and anſwer the 
appropriations made of them by parliament better 
than moſt other duties, they being in neat money, 
clear of all drawbacks and debentures, three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds yearly, To prove this, they 
laid before the parliament on this occaſion an ac- 
count, ſhewing the amount of the value of goods, 
merchandize, and bullion, exported by their com- 
pany from the port of London, from Chriſtmas 
1720to Chriſtmas 1727, and of the goods and mer- 
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chandize imported by the ſaid company from Chriſt- | 
mas 1722 to Chriſtmas 1729. A copy of this ac- 
count the reader will find in the note at the bot- 
tom of this page “, by which he will be enabled 
to form ſome idea of the importance of this trade. 
It was then aſked, Would it be prudent in the le- 
giſlature ro ſuffer thele cuſtoms to tall without 
a certainty of at leaſt as much in the room of 
them ? 

The company next proceeded to ſhow that the 
forts and factories coſt them three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds yearly ; and doubtleſs, they ſaid, the 

overnment could not maintain them for ſo little. 
Thele forts, and other buildings, they ſaid, were 

veſtionleſs the preſent company's property, who 
actually purchaſed them of the old company, and 
were of great value: who then ſhould ſet an equi- 
table price on them? What certainty had the 

overnment, when they might be in their hands, 
that the propoſed open trade will be always fuffi- 
cient to maintain ſo vaſt an expence of cuſt ms 
and forts as fix hundred thouſand pounds yearly ? 
For as every pcrſon is by the propoted ſcheme left at 
liberty (and will doubtleſs make uſe of it) to trade 
or not to trade thither, as it may ſuit his intereſt, 
it may happen thac one year thrre may go fifty 
ſhips for India, and another year perhaps not five: 
and theſe being all ſeparate traders, the govern- 
ment could have no certainty nor ſecurity from 
them, nor indeed from any other but an 1ncorpo- 
rated body, who have a great deal to loſe, and who 
are able to bear the ill fortune of ſome particular 
years trading, without preſently laying it afide. 

It was furthermore aſſerted, that by the ſeparate 
traders outbidding one another in India, for the 
fake of diſpatch, the prices of goods there would 
be raiſcd ſo high at length, as not to be worth the 
buying ; and for the ſame reaſon at home, they could 
ſo underſell each other, till the goods would not 
be worth ſelling: that an unit-d company will al- 
ways be more dihgent to watch the encroachments 
and attempts of other European nations in India, 
than ſevarate traders will or can be, whole views 
naturally are contracted within the narrow circle of 
their own private intereſt alone. | 

To ſum up the matter: the —— for the 
company told the houſe, that althoug 


the act of the tenth of queen Anne; yet ſome 
doubts having ariſen touching the certainty of this 
right, becaule that act only repeats the proviſion 
in former acts, which directed, . That the privi- 
leges of trade ſhould ceaſe when the fund ſhould 
be redeemed;“ but does not explicitly enact a 
perpetuity of trade to this company, in the ſame 
terms as the act of that ſame ſeſſion expreſsly does 
in favour of the South-ſea company; the Eaſt 
India company being unwilling that their title to 


the com- 
pany had a claim to a perpetuity in this trade by 
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this trade (however ſtrong) ſhould prove the oc- 
calion ef diſputes hereafter, therefore conſ-nt to 
take up with a temporary certainty in lieu there. 
of, and murcover to give the public almoſt four 
hundred thouſand pounds for the fame, by Paying 
down two hundred thouſand pounds in money 
and farther conſenting that their annuity of five 
per cent. which is not redeemable till the year 
1736, be now reduced to fur per cent. whereby 
they give up an annuity of thirty-two thouſand 
pounds for ſix years to come, the value of which 
is one hundred and ninety-two thouſand pounds. 
Some other leſs important arguments were at 
this time advanced on both ſides, which I ſhall! not 
particularize. To conclude, the miniſter, who had 
great connections with the Eaſt India company 
had been at vaſt pains to inform himſelf of the na. 
ture of the trade, and was, from the beſt accounts 
he could receive, convinced that it could be car. 
ried on only by an excluſive charter ; he therefore 
heartily engaged in the cauſe of the company. And 
indeed the majority in the houſe of commons ap- 
pear to have been on this occaſion unbigſſedly of the 
miniſter's opinion; for after very long and ſolemn 
debates, they rejected the above - recited petition 
of the merchants againſt the prolongation of the 
Eaſt India company's privileges: as likewiſe two 
others; one from the city of Briſtol, the other 
from the port ot Liverpool, to the ſame purport; 
and paſſed the bil! in the company's favour, which 
afterwards received the royal aſſent, by the title of 
An act for reducing the annuity or fund of the 
united Eaſt India company, and for aicertaining their 
right of trade to the E aft Indies, and the continu- 
ance of their corporation for that purpoſe:“ where- 
by, after a full recical of former ſtatutes and char- 
ters, the company agrees, and it is enacted, ** That 
their preſent yearly fund of one hundred and fixty 
thouſand pounds be reduc:d to one hundred and 
rwenty-ctght thouſand pounds, or from five to four 
per cent. from Michaclmas 1730; in conſideration 
whereof, and of two hundred thouſand pounds to 
be pad by them for the public ſervice of this pre- 
ſent year (1730) all their excluſive privileges of 
trade to the Eaſt Indies are continued and pro- 
longed, from La y-day 1736 to Lady-day 1766, 
and three years notice then to be given, in all, in- 
cluding the ſaid three years notice to Lady - day 
1769, being thirty-three years, when, on re-pay- 
ment of their entire capital of three millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds, their ex luſive privi- 
lege of trade thall ceaſe and determine; yet never- 
theleſs the company ſhall continue as a corpora- 
tion for ever, to enjoy the Eaſt India trade in 
common with all other ſubjects. 
We have been the fuller here on the objections 
againſt this company, becauſe the objections again 
«ſtarred in the year 1754, and renewed at this pre- 
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ſent time in certain pamphlets and neus: papers, 


wich a view to the like private ends, are the very 
ſame as above, with ſome additional ones indeed, 
drawn from the prodigious territorial acquiſitions 
ot the company in India within theſe three or four 
laſt years. The ſubject, however, has been fo 
long canvaſſed by men of judgment and experi- 
ence, that there is no room lett to ſay any thing 
material now on the ſubject, and therefore I here 
cloſe it once for all, nor ſhall | enlarge thereon in 
any future part of this hiſtor. 

The royal African company declining more and 
more, ſo as not to be able to ſupport their. forts 
and factories on the coaſt of Atrica, and the trade 
being thereby laid open ſo as to endanger them, 
the Britiſh parliament in this ſame year granted 
ten thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, by an act 
for raiſing five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
by Exchequer-bills, - &c. which ſum of ten thou- 
ſand pounds was granted by parliament annually, 
till the year 1744, when, by reaſon of the war with 
France and Spain, twenty thouland pounds were 

ranted for that end; the two following years ten 
thouſand pounds were again granted annually for 
the ſame purpoſe; but nothing was granted for 
the year 1747. 

In this ſame year the South- ſea company's great 
ſhip Prince Frederic, which had been fo long de- 
tained at La Vera Cruz, in the Spaniſh, Welt Ia- 
dies, occaſioned by the differences beteen Great 
Britain and Spain, arrived ſafe in the Thames, 
laden for that company's account with four hun- 
dred thouſand dollars, or Spaniſh pieces of eight, 
in ſpecie; one hundred and ninety thouſand pounds 
weight of cochinealꝰ; forty- ſeven thouſand pounds 
weight of indigo; and one hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven tons weight of logwood; beſides hat came 
in private trade; ſuppoſed altogether to be worth 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fterlitig. 

On the fifteenth of May the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
which concluded with the tollowing- remarkable 
words : 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

« I am very glad that, for the general ſatisfac- 
tion, you entered into a particular conſideration of 
the ſtate of the nation; and it is a great happineſs 
to ſee, after ſo many unjuſt and unreaſonable cla- 
mours, raiſed with all poſſible art, induſtry, and 
malice, that upon mature deliberation, and the 
moſt ſolemn debates, you were fo far from finding 
any thing worthy of blame or cenſure, that all mat- 
ters that came under your cognizance met with 
your approbation. 

« This muſt inſpire all mankind with a juſt de- 
teſtation of thoſe incendiaries who, from a ſpirit of 
envy and diſcontent, continually labour, by ſcan- 
dalous libels, to alienate the affections of my peo- 
ple, and to fill their minds with groundleſs jea- 
louſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour of me 
and my government, and in defiance of the ſenſe 
of both houles of parliament. 
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«+ Bur I entirely rely upon your prudence and 
your concern for the peace and happineſs of your 


country, to diſcountenance all ſuch ſeditious prac- 
tices, and to make my people ſenſible, that theſe 


wicked proceedings have no other view and end 
than to create confufion and diſtraction amongſt 
us.“ 


The parliament was then prorogued to the four- 
teenth of July. ; 
I have already obſerved. that no tranſaction o 


any great moment paſſed in Great Britain this year. 


Scven chiefs of the Cherokee nation ot Indians in 
America were brought to England by ſir Alexan- 
der Cumin, and introduced to the king, at whaſe 
feet they laid their crown and regalia, and by an 
authentic deed acknowleged themielves ſubject to 
his dominion, in the name of all their countrymen, 
who had veſted them with full powers for this purpoſe. 
They gave their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to articles of triendſhip and commerce propoſ- 
ed to them by the government; and being load- 
ed with preſents ſuitable to their taſte and incli- 
nation, were reconveyed to their own country. 

England was at this period terribly infeſted with 
robbers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries; the natural 
coniequences of degeneracy, corruption, and the 
want of police in the interior government of the 
kingdom; in which laſt article the miniſtry were 
certainly unaccountably remiſs. A new ſpecies of 
villainy now ſtarted up; a ſet of miſcreants made 
a practice of circulating letters, demanding ſums 
of money from perlons, on pain of. having their 
houſes burnt down to the ground, and conſequent- 
ly themielves and families ruined. In one inſtance, 
they had the impudent barbarity to put theſe 
threats in execution, by ſetting fire to the houſe of 
a rich merchant of Briſtol, who had refuſed to 
comply with their demands. In ſhort, the pecu- 
liar depravity of the times became at length fo 
alarming, that the government was obliged to in- 
terpoſe, and a conſiderable reward was offered for 
diſcovering the ruffians concerned in ſuch execrable 
practices. 

In the courſe of this year the common-council 
of the city of London agreed that all the fines 
ariſing from thoſe perſons who were nominated 
ſheriffs, and declined that office, ſhould be appro- 
priated for building a manſion-houſe for the lord- 
mayors of the city. | 

The hoſpital of St. Bartholomew being taken 
down in order to be re-built, the foundati»n-ſtone 
was laid by fir Richard Brocas, lord mayor, on the 
ninth of July this year. 

On the twenty-firſt of January, 1731, the par- 
lament met, when his majeſty, in his ſpeech at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, told them, that the 
prefent critical juncture ſeemed in a very particu- 
lar manner to deſerve their attention: that as the 
tranſactions then depending in the ſeveral courts 
of Europe were upon the point of being deter- 
mined, the great event of peace or war might 
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* Mr. Anderſon, author of a judicious and elaborate Trea- | ſame with our l:dy-bird ; and that it was purely by that in- 
tiſe on Commerce, lately publiſhed, tells us, that ſo unuſual | ſe&'s feeding on the fine red juice or, ſap of the Mexico ſhrub 


a quantity of cochineal induced him to take with him two phy- 
ſicians down to the company's vaults, whereby they were per- 


fectly ſatisfied that this drug is an iaſeR, in all reſpects the 


or tree, called the Prickly Pear, that it acquired its ſuperior | 


excellence, agreeable to what had been before aſſerted by ſe - 
veral authors. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 326. 
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be much affected by their firſt reſolutions, which 
were expected by different powers with great im- 
patience. He aid, the continuance of that zeal 
and vigour with which they had hitherto ſupport- 
ed him and his engagements, muſt at this time be 
of the greateſt weight and importance, both with 
regard to his allies, and to thole who might be diſ- 
poled before the ſeaſon of action to prevent, by an 
accommodation, the fatal conſequences of a gene- 
ral rupture. 

When the commons returned to their houſe, a 
motion was made for a loyal addreſs to his majeſ- 


ty, by Mr. Campbel of Pembrokeſhire; but the 


anti-courtiers inſiſted on reſtricting it to a ſimple 
promiſe to aſſiſt him only in ſuch meaſures as 
thould be abſolutely neceſſary for procuring ſatis- 
faction to his allies, and providing for the intereſts 
of his people, expreſſing at the ſame time their 
hopes that his majeſty would take care to prevent 
the breaking out of a war upon the Rhine or in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands; the preſervation of 
which, in the hands that now held them, was of 
the greateſt importance to theſe kingdoms, and the 
maintenance of which had coſt the nation ſo much 
blood and treaſure. 

In ſupport of this allegation the country party 
alleged, that the power of France was dangerous 
to the liberties, not only of England, but of all 
Europe : that evidence could be produced of that 
court having ſuffered the harbour of Dunkirk to 
be cleared and repaired, in direct violation of the 
treaty of Utrecht: that they had made great en- 
croachments upon the Engliſh in the Welt Indies, 
the natural conſequences of thoſe pernicious con- 
nections which we had lately contracted with them: 
that for England to join with France in an attempt 
againſt the emperor, either in Flanders or upon 
the Rhine, would be acting againſt the very inten- 
tion of that glorious confederacy which had hum- 
bled the power of France during the reign of 
queen Anne: that it would deſtroy that balance of 
power which had been ſo happily eſtablifhed, and 
had been the chief advantage that England or Eu- 
rope had derived from that confederacy: that in 
any event it was extremely dangerous and inex- 
pedient to promiſe, the very firſt day of the ſeſ- 
ſion, to ſupport all his majeſty's meaſures and en- 
gagements, before they knew what they were : 
and that, in fact, ſuch an aſſurance rendered all 
their future deliberations fruitleſs and inſignifi- 
cant. 

The miniſter and his friends found themſelves 
hard preſſed by theſe popular arguments: how- 
ever, they endeavoured to ſhew that the worſt 
conſequences, both at home and abroad, might 
ariſe from this amendment being approved, ſince 
it would carry an implication of his majeſty's in- 
tending ſomething that was not neceſſary for the 
intereſt of England, or agreeable to the principles 
of public liberty; an inſinuation which could not 
fail of diſcouraging the friends of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion at home, and animating their enemies 
abroad; and therefore the houſe ought to truſt to 
his majeſty's wonted prudence : and, finally, that 
the inſerting ſuch expreſſions in the addreſs would 
have the appearance of encroaching on the royal 
prerogative, and dictating to his majeſty in the 
operations of the enſuing war. | 

To this the members of the oppoſition replied, 
by aſking how, if the French ſhould be ſucceſsful 
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poſition, that the houſe of Auſtria, as well as that 


On this occaſion Dr. Sherlock, then biſhop of 
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in making acquiſitions from the emperor in Flan- 
ders, or upon the Rhine, which muſt be extreme. 
ly prejudicial to public liberty, the king could, 
with all the power the parliament could give him 
prevent the fatal conſequences that muſt enſue ? ' 

Lord Hervey, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Briſto, 
who by this time began to make ſome figure in 
the houſe, and was a faſt friend of the miniſter, 
took notice, in anſwer to the objections of the op- 


of Bourbon, might by its ambition deſtroy that 
balance of power which was ſo juſtly dear to Eng- 
land. He ſaid, the conduct of the French at this 
time had nothing alarming in it : that he thought 
it would be highly abſurd to pull down the houſe 
of Bourbon to raiſe that of Auſtria into the power 
of acting in the ſame manner the other had done: 
and that he entertained not the leaſt doubt that his 
majeſty had intereſt enough with his allies to eſta- 
bliſh a confederacy to oppoſe any meaſures that 
the court of France might adopt prejudicial to the 
deſired equilibrium of power. As to the propoſ- 
ed alteration, he ſaid, ſhould it be adopted, this 
would be in fact proclaiming to all Europe that 
the emperor was left to act as he pleaſed ; and if 
the allies ſhould agree that he was not to be attack- 
ed on the Rhine or in the Netherlands, the king 
of Great Britain and his allies might as well ſub- 
mit at once to receive laws from the imperial 
court. 

This debate, which was long and warmly agj- 
tated on both ſides, ended in the addreſs being 
voted in its original form ; and ſuch another, pre- 
ceded by — like conteſt qe by lord Carte- 
ret, who now joined the country-party) was 
carried in the houſe of lords. wh : 

The anti- courtiers, however, reſolved once more 
to revive the penſion-bill. The motion was in- 
troduced with great ſolemnity by Mr. Shippen, 
and the bill made its way with very little difficulty 
through the commons; but when it was ſent up 
to the lords, it was, as before, by them rejected. 


Bangor, who was among thoſe who oppoſed it, 
made a ſpeech on the occaſion, by which he incur- 
red a great load of popular odium. After advan- 
cing a great number of arguments, in which he 
endeavoured to demonſtrate that this bill had a 
very bad tendency, he concludes with the follow- 
ing remarkable words : * Though this bill at firſt 
might ſeem to be a ſelf-denying act, and to ſome 
particular members may perhaps prove ſo; yet the 
commons, conſidered as an houſe of parliament, 
will find in it, no doubt, a very great enlargement 
of power; and whatever tends to break the ba- 
lance between the powers eſſential to this conſtitu- 
tion, muſt ſooner or later prove the ruin of the 
whole. An independent houſe of commons, or 
an independent houſe of lords, is as inconſiſtent 
with our conſtitution, as an independent, that is, 
an abſolute king; and whoever loves the liberties 
and laws of his country, will no more deſire to ſee 
the one than the other. Let bribery be puniſhed ; 
let corruption be puniſhed ; but let us not give fo 
much ſtrength to one part of the conſtitution as 
ſhall make it able to overpower the reſt.” | 
This ſpeech was induſtriouſly circulated through 
the kingdom by the country-party, with their own 
notes and commentaries upon it; in which they 
endeavoured to prove, that his lordſhip only mm 
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the ſentiments of the miniſter, who had formed a 
ſubtle deſign to overiurn the conſtitution, by de- 
ſtroz ing the independency of the two houſes of par- 
liamenc. It mult be confeſſed that the prelate mad: 
uſ- of a very unlucky phrale, though perhaps not 
in the ſenſe that his adverſaries applied to it. 

The minority ſeeing every queſtion carried al. 
moſt without a diviſion by the miniſter and his ad- 
herents, began to grow unealy at the remiſſneſs of 
their friends, who did not give a proper attendance; 
and as of themſclves they had no method of com- 
pelling them thereto ſooner than their own conve- 
nience ſuited, this occaſioned a new and diverting 
ſcheme of compulſion. A call of the houle being 
ordered and held, two members, who were conſi- 
dercd as of the country party, were, for non-at- 
tendance, moved by their friends to be taken into 
cuſtody. The court-party, however, 1ntertered 
warmly in their behalt, and they were excuſed : 
the ſame indulgence was extended to (everal 
others; ſome on account of their indiſpoſit:on, 
others on pretence of their being on the road. 
This conduct ef the court was certainly very ill 
judged, as it was againit the molt eſtab'ithed rules 
of parliament, lince the attendance of every mem- 
ber in the houſe is to be conſidered not as op- 
tional, but as a matter ot indipenſible duty. B-- 
ſides, they conſtitu:e a part of the great council 
of the nation ; and theretore the ſovereign has an 
indubitable right, by the conſtitution of England, 
to inſiſt that the full complement of his counſel- 
lors ſhould attend his ſervice, upon the hgh and 
arduous matters that come before the parliament, 
relating to the public. The courtiers themlelves 
ſeem to have been ſenſible of their ind ſcretion; 
for, in order to compromiſe the matter, they agreed 
to the appointing of certain days, within which the 
ablentces ſhould attend; and upon neglect they 
were to be committed to the cuſtody ot the ſer- 
jeant at arms attending the houle, : 

This great preparation on the part of the mi- 
nority was intended to ſtrengthen a ſecond attack 
they meditated upon the eſtabliſhmenr of the tel 
ſian troops in Britiſh pay; for after the houſe had 
been furniſhed with all neceſſary papers, a motion 
was made for referring the eſtimate of the twelve 
thouſand Heſſian troops to the committee of ſup- 
ply. This motion begat a very warm debate; 
and as there is ſomewhat new, and worthy of par- 
ticular notice, in the following arguments, I ſhall 
introduce them here, for the reader's amuſement. 
Mr. Danicl Pulteney, though a ſtaunch Whig in 
his heart, yet on this occaſion adopted a maxim of 
the Tories, which had not been heard of ſince the 
death of queen Anne. He ſaid, that wars had 
happened on the continent of Europe, of which, tho' 
foreign to the intereſts of England, ſhe had borne 
the expence. It was urged in reply to this, that 
commerce had connected England with the conti- 
nent, though nature had disjoined her from it: 
that the Engliſh, by their influence on the affairs 
of the continent, had acquired many advantages 
in trade; and, in order to maintain theſe, they 
were ſometimes obliged to interfere in foreign 
quarrels : that ſome of the countries of Europe, 
which conſumed a great many of the Engliſh com- 
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moditics, had ſo little communication with he 
tea, that they were inaccefiible to our fleets; and 
therefore, if they lad the trade of the Engliſh un- 
der any naruſhips or inconveniencies, or offered 
them any inſults or indigntues, the Engliſh had 
no other means ot aſſerting their rights, or reco- 
vering their wrongs, than by employing ſome of 
the powerful ſtates upon the continent to wreak 
their retcntment : that this had frequently been 
tound a very ul:ful expedicnt to England; but 
that ſhe could not any longer avail herſelf of it 
than while ſhe was ready, in her turn, to pertorm 
the more frit nuly offices to theſe poten ates. They 
alleged, that it was upon this very principle that 
the treaty of Hanover was concluded, and the 
ticllian troops were taken into Biitiſh pay; and 
chat thoſe two mralutes had prevent-d the fatal 
effects which might have a tended the ambition 
and obſtinacy of the emperor: that upon the 
ſame principle hkewiſe was founded the treaty of 
Scville, which, by our engaging for the introduc- 
(ion of ſix thouland Spaniſh troops into I.aly, had 
ctfeCtually detached Spain from the emperor : that 
the latter, however, had filled I'aly with his ar- 
mics, in order to prevent the in:r:duCtion of theſe 
garriſons. The Heſſians, who were in our pay, it 
was laid, were the only curbs the emprror had in 
Germany; conſcquently, that the diſmiſſion of 
theſe forces at prelent would leave him at liberty 
to Kindle a flame in Europe, which might coſt 
Great Britain many millions to extinguiſh. Such 
were the arguments that determined this parliament 
to continue the eitabliſhment of the tieffian troops, 
as likewiſe the ſubſidy of the duke of Bruntwic- 
Woltembuttel “. 

1 he two parties were at this time exaſperated 
againlt each other to the higheſt degree of an mo- 
ficy and reientment. The court-write:s charged 
the minority with ſedition and detamation, and 
with empluying every art that could alienate the 
nation from his majeity's per on and government. 
The minority replied to this in ſeveral public pa- 
pers and pamphlets, eſpecially in one, entitled, 
he Country Journal, or, 1 he Craftſman; by Caleb 
D*anvers, Eiq. a paper that ſoon diſcovered itſelf 
to be immediate ly directed againſt the miniſter. Lord 
Bolingbroxe (whom Dr. Swift calls the greateſt 
genius in Europe) and Mr. W. Pulteney were im- 
mediatcly ſulpectcd to be concerned in it; but the 
care of publiſhing it, and ſupplying it with materials, 
when none were communicated, was intruſted to 
Mr. Nicholas Amherſt, formerly of St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, from whence he was ſa:d to have 
been expelled for his fatirjcal wit, which he dealt 
about rather too freely upon his ſuperiors. His 
writings on different ſubjects, both in proſe and 
verie, had been very well received. 

The miniſter, as I have already obſerved, was 
unpardonably negligent in his choice of writers : 
the beſt amongſt them was Dr. Hare, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who wrote a vindication of the treaty 
of Hanover, under the title of. An enquiry into 
the reaſons of the conduct of Great Britain, with 
regard to the preſent ſtate of Europe:“ in which 
he endeavoured to ſet forth the dangerous tenden- 
cy of the firſt treaty of Vienna, and to prove from 
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thence the abſolute neceſſity of the counter-alliance 
formed at Hanover. This book feems to be writ- 
ten with a greater air of confidence, and intimate 
knowlege of tafts which were a ſecret to the ret 
of mankind, than almolt any other political piece 
that appeared during fir Robert Walpole's ad mini- 
ſtration. Accordingly, it drew tram the other fide 
- more anſwers, oblervations, and remarks, than 
perhaps were ever beſtowed upon a ſingle 
pamphlet. : | 

The party-war was ſtill carrying on with great 
acrimony on both ſides, when the Remerks on the 
Hiſtory of England began to be publiſhed about 
this time, under the name of Humphrey Oldcaſtle. 
The judges of writing were foan convinced, both 
from the ſtile of theſe Remarks, and the thorough 
knowlege of mankind diſcovered in them, that the 
author could be no other than lord Bolingbroke. 
The publication of them continued through this 
year, and to the twenty- ſecond of May in the next. 
when that remarkable Crattiman came out, which 
eontained the author's vindication of Mr. Pultency 
and hi nſcif, and gave riſe to more perſonal invectivc 
than had been common, or, perhaps, than was 
decent, in perlons of ſuch high rank and diſtinc- 
tion. 

But, previous to this, and during the preſent 
ſeſſion of parliament, a quarrel happened berween 
lord Hervey, then a member of the houſe of com- 
mons, and Mr. W. Pulteney, which occaſioned a 
ducl. The riſe of this quarrel was as follows: A 
pamphlet had been publiſhed, it was thought, by 
the former, againſt the writers in the oppoſition, 
entitled, Sedition and Defamation diſplaycd. In 
anſwer to which caine out another, which the 
town aſcribed ro Mr. Pulteney, cailed, A proper 
Reply to a late ſcandalous Libel, entitled, Sedi- 
tion, &c 
with a pretty deal of contempt, it was on the pre- 
ſumption that Mr. Pulteney was the man, that his 
lordſhip ſent him a challenge to meet him in the 
Green Park. They met accordingly ; and ſeveral 
ma having been made on both fides, in which 

rd Hervey received twoor three wounds, and Mr 
Pulteney a ſlgart one in hs left hand, they cluled 
in; and were diſarmed by fir John Ruſhout an. 
Henry Fox, elq. their friends who attended them. 
Such an affair as this could have no other tendency 
than to inflame all the adherents of the reipe&tive 

a ties, and make them ready on the firſt occa- 
Fon to expo'e private hiſtory, and whatever they 
knew or heard ſuggeſted of cach other's charac- 
ters. | 
It was about this time that two petitions were 
preſented to the houſe of commons, repreſenting 
the delays of juſtice occaſioned by the uſe of the 
Latin tongue in proceedings at law. The firſt pe 
tition on this head came from Yorkſhire ; and the 
committee to whom they were referred, on Feb. 22, 
reported to the houſe, << That it appeared to them, 
that the proceedings in the law being in law- 
Latin, abbreviated and wrote in court-hands and 
characters, untintelligible, and not legible to the 
moſt part of the perſons concerned, eſpecially in 
eriminal caſes, were a great delay to juſtice, and 
occaſioned moſt dangerous frauds : that ſpecial 
leadings were very expenſive, intricate, and di- 
ry, and highly prejudicial to the property of 
the ſubject: that the recovery of ſinall debts, as 
the law was now practiſed, was fo expenſive, that 
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As the author had uted our nobleman | 
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| many prudent people choſe rather to loſe their juſt 
ducs than go to law for the recovery of them; a 
circumſtance that tended to the deſtruction of cre- 
dit, and the great Cetriment of trade : that the 
number ot attormes admitted in the King's Bench 
amounted to eleven hundred and fifty-ſeven ; and 
the number of thoſe in the court of Common pleas 
exce- ded. three thouſand.” 

In contequence of this report, a bill was brought 
in for changing this praftice complained of, and 
enacting, that all thoſe proceſſes and pleadings 
ſhould be entered in the Engliſh language, 
Though one would imagine very little could be 
advanced againſt ſuch a regulation, founded on 
the moſt obvious principles of common ſenſe, the 
bill mer with a warm oppoſition, on pretence that 
it would render uſeleſs the antient records which 
were written in tnat language, and introduce con- 
fuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the eſta- 
bliſhed form and method of pleadings. The bill 
however paſſed through both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent. 

The Spaniards ſtill continuing their depredations 
and cruelties in the Weſt Indies, a great number of 
nerchants, trom different parts of the kingdom, 
preſented peritions for r-d:+is to the houſe of com- 
mons, who reterred them to the conſideration of 
a grand committee. Their complaints, upon exa- 
mination, appeared to be well-founded ; where- 
upon a motion was made for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, defiring h- would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
cont. nue his end av urs to prevent ſuch depreda- 
tions tor the future, and to procure full ſatistaction 
for the damages already ſuſtained, and to ſecure to 
the Britiſh tuoj-&s the full and uninterrupted ex- 
erciſe of heir trade and navigation to and from the 
Britiſh colonies in Amcrica, 

The oppolition were by no means fatisfied with 
this motion; they propoied an amendment to it, 
importing a deſire that his majeſty would take 
the moſt vigorous meaſures to procure fatisf-&ion 
to our ſubjects for the loſſes they had ſuſtained 
trom the paniards, and to prevent the like intul:s 
tor the future. In ſupport of this amendment the 
par y allege, that there was very little probabili- 
y that we ſhould ever obtain any ſatisfact ion from 
Spain by the means of negotiating; and that to 
delay matters any longer would, in fact, be giving 
up the Britiſh commerce in America: that the 
depredations complained of had been committed 
by virtue of expreis orders from the court of Spain, 
whoſe whole conduct evinced an intention to drive 
the Engliſh entirely out of the Weſt Indies. Mr. 
Pulteney, fir W. Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and 
Mr. Barnard were the principal ſpeakers 1n this part 
of the debate. 

They were anſwered by fir Robert Walpole, 
Mr. Pelham, and fir William Yonge, who urged, 
that the firſt propoſed addreſs was all that the houie 
could properly, prudentially, or with any degree of 
decency, lay before the throne, in which the undoubt- 
ed power of making peace or war was conſtitution- 
ally veſted. dir Robert Walpole ſaid, that orders 
had been ſent by the court of Spain to their gover- 
nors to put a ſtop to thoſe depredations ; and that 
his Catholic majeſty having, in fact, by the treaty 
of Seville, engaged to make good the loſſcs ſul- 
tained by the Britiſh ſubjects from the Spaniards 
in America, it was evident that he could have no 


| thought of a ſcheme of expulſion, as had been 
men- 
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mentioned by the gentlemen who were for the 
amendment. | 
captures ſince the treaty of Seville had been very 
few, and thoſe doubtful caſes; and inſiſted, that 
before the houſe adviſed his majeſty ro proceed to 
hoſtilities, they ſhould be very ſure that the com- 
plains on which they founded fuch a reſolution 
were uncontrovertible ; which could not be done, 
they laid, without hearing both parties, whereas 
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It was moreover alleged, that the 


only one as yet had been heard. After a great de- 
bate, the amendment was rejected, and the addreſs 


preſented in its original form. 5 
Great part of this ſeſſion was taken up in reliev- 


ing the ſubject from the abuſes of the law, as alſo 


from the exorbitant and unreaſonable rates exact- 
ed by the charitable corporation from the induſ- 
trious poor, for the money they ſupplied them 
with upon goods pledged, &c. This affair was 
referred to a committee; and after proper examina- 
tion of perſons and papers, it appeared that the 
corporation had taken, for large ſums they had 
lent, ten per cent. under colour and pretence of 
reaſonable coſts and charges: upon which a bill 
was brought into the houſe, and afterwards paſſed, 
for regulating the lending of money upon pledges, 
and tor preventing uſury and extortion. 

The merchants trading to the Britiſh ſugar-co 
lonies, and the planters, having petitioned the 
houſe of commons, complaining againſt the Britiſh 
continent American colonics , * tor their carrying 
on a trade with the foreign ſugar-colonies of the 
French and Dutch, from whence they were ſup- 
plied with ſugar, rum, molaſſes, &c. inſtead of 
thoſe of our own ſugar-colonies, as well as with 
foreign European goods and manufactures, con- 
trary to the tenor or intention of the laws in being, 
and of the fifth article of the treaty between king 
James II. and the French king in the year 1686 : 
and they alleged, that as this new method of trade 
(firſt begun to be complained of in the year 1715) 
increaſcd and enriched the colonies of other nations, 
ſo it was injurious to the trade of this kingdom, 
and greatly impoverifhed the Britiſh ſugar colonies ; 
and therefore praying relief therein.” Whereupon 
a committee was appointed, upon whoſe report a 
bill was brought in, and paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons, ** For the better ſecuring and increaſing the 
trade of his majeſty's ſugar-colonies.“ It was in- 
deed dropped in the houſe of peers; yet, as be- 
ing a ſubject of the greateſt conſequence to our 
American commerce and colonies, I ſhall exhibit 
— of that bill, as it was ſent up to the 

rds. 

It enacted, That no ſugar, rum, or molaſſes, 
of the plantations of foreign nations, ſhall be im- 
ported into Great Britain or Ireland, or to any of 
the king's dominions in America,under forfeiture of 
lading, ſhip, and furniture; and thoſe who aided, 
abetted, or received, were to forfeit treble value 
thereof; maſters of ſhips taking in any ſuch foreign 
ſugar, in order to be landed in Great Britain or 
Britiſh America, were ſubjected to a fine of two 
hundred pounds; and all maſters of ſhips lading 
ſugars, &c. at the Briciſh ſugar-colonies, bound to 
any other part of the king's dominions, ſhall, be- 
fore he fails, deliver to the collector of the port, a 
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true account of his lading, and take a certificate 
thereof, with the merchant's name who ſhipped 
them, and of him to whom conſigned z and when 
arrived at his intended port, ſhall take an oath, 
and ſign a true manifeſt of his lading. And where- 
as great number of horſes, and great quantities of 
lumber, had been exported from our continent 
colonies to the foreign ſugar- colonies, whereby 
they were enabled more eaſily to carry on their ſaid 
ſugar-plantations ; none ſuch were to be tranſ- 
ported hereafter to thoſe foreign colonies ; and 
when any ſuch goods are to be ſhipped from 
the continent-colonies, the maſter ſhall give a bond 
for five hundred pounds that they ſhall not be car- 
ried to any foreign ſugar-colony. A fine of three 
hundred pounds was inflifted on any governor, 
cuſtom-houſe officer, &c. conniving at any frau- 
dulent importation of foreign ſugars, &c. Nothing 
in this at, however, was to extend to the reſtrain- 
ing the uſual importation of ſugars from the domi- 
nions of the king of Portugal.” 

During the courſe of the debates upon this bill, 
the friends of it clearly proved, that if a ſtop was 
not immediately put to the trade between New- 
England and the French ſugar-colonies in America, 
the abſolute ruin of the Engliſh ſugar-iſlands muſt 
enſue. It appeared, that by New-England fhips 
furniſhing the French colonies with terſes and tim- 
ber, cut out of the king's woods; and by the ſmall 
duties paid upon French ſugars in Martinico, com- 
pared to what was paid in Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
he French were enabled to underſel the Engliſh 
very much, no more than one per cent. being paid 
for exportation of all the produce of the French 
iſlands. It was farther proved, that the vaſt im- 
provement in all kind of manufactures of linen, 
woollen, and iron, in and about Boſton and New- 
r.ngland, enabled them to ſerve the French with 
all theſe commodities, and in return they had their 
molaſſes, ſugars, rum, and filks, to the great pre- 


judice of Great Britain, 


On the other hand, it was attempted to be 
ſhewn, that the northern colonies, and conſequent- 
ly the mother-country, profited greatly by the in- 
tercourſe complained of; and ſome hints were 
thrown out, that we might reject the diſabling ſo 
large and ſo powerful a people. It was alleged in 
behalf of the northern colonies, that as they and 
Great Britain do actually take off all the ſugar, 
rum, and molaſſes, which our ſugar- iſles do or can 
poſſibly produce; and that our ſaid northern co- 


lonies do moreover take off vaſt quantities of rum 


and molaſſes from the French of Martinico, and 
do likewiſe get a great deal of them from Surinam, 
Guadaloupe, the Grenadoes, Cape Frangois, Cay- 
enne, &c. ſhould all but our own ſugar, rum, 
and molafles, be abſolutely prohibited, many great 
inconveniencies would follow. In the firſt place, 
we ſhould loſe the employment of ſeveral thoufand 
tons of ſhipping in the trade between the northern 
colonies and theſe foreign ſugar colonies. Se- 
condly, the northern colonies could not poſſibly be 
ſupplied with near the quantity of rum and mo- 
laſſes which they ſtood in need of for the carrying 
on many moſt profitable trades in which they ire 
now engaged. Thirdly, this would put a moſt 


+ Viz. New-England, Rhode Iſland, New-York, Penſylvania, and New-Jerſey. | 
; | 


dangerous 
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dangerous monopoly into the hands of our own 
ſugar-planters, ſo as that the India and Turkey 
trades by the northern colonies could not afford ropay 
the rates which would be deinanded, even ſuppoſ- 
ing our iſlanders could make ſufficient quantities 
of thoſe goods for both the American and Britſh 
conſumption. Fourthly, it would grea:ly increale 
the French ſhipping and navigation, not only in 


bringing lumoer, horles, &c. to their own ſugat- 


iſlands, but in carrying from thence to Europe all 
their rum and molaſſes, where, no doubt, they 
could find markets for them, as they already do 
for their ſugars, ſo as to have ſupplanted us, and 
to underſel us in Holland, and at Hamburgh, 
Cadiz, &c. Fifthly, if the complaint of the Bar- 
badians be true, viz. that their lands are fo far 
worn out, that it requires the labour of three ne- 
groes to produce as much ſugar as could formerly 
be raiſed by the labour of one, they need but re- 
move to Jamaica, where they may have excellent 
freſh land enough; and as the value of ſuch new 
land is a trifle, when compared to the value of the 
ſtock required for a ſugar-plantation, they have 
that entire to carry along with them to Jamaica; 
and the charge and trouble of their removing thi- 
ther would be amply compenſated by the abun- 
dant product of thaſe new lands; and which, con- 
ſequently, would enable them to underſel the 
French and Dutch plantations, the only ſceming 
means left for our recovering the trade of the re- 
exportation of our ſugars. Sixthly, that from the 
foreign ſugar · colonies our northern colonies bring 
back conſiderable quantities of gold and ſilver 
along with their ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, where- 
by they are enabled to pay their mother-country 
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for the vaſt quantities of her product and manu- 


facture which they take of her; and which, without 
this trade, ſo much complained of, they could not 
poſſibly do. Laſtly, that the prohibiting the con- 

tinent people from purchaſing of the foreign co- 
lonies their ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, or even lay- 
ing the high duties on them, would utterly deſtroy 
a commerce of ſuch great conſequence to the 
northern colonies, as that without it they could 
not - carry on their fiſheries, their fur-trade, and 
their navigation, with the Indians ; neither could 
they diſpoſe of the product of their lands and la- 
bour, a great part of the profits whereof center in 
Great Britain, in payment of the manufactures, 
&c. they had from thence. Upon the whole, ſaid 
the advocates for tne northern colonies, the ſecret 
and real view of the ſugar-iſlands is, to gain the ab- 
ſolute monopoly of ſugars and rum, with reſpect to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, to themſelves, that 
ſo they may have it in their power to exact what 
prices they ſhall pleaſe from the buyers. 

Theſe arguments, however, being chiefly found- 
ed on ſpeculation, were not deemed ſufficient to 
outweigh thoſe urged on the other ſide, particu- 
larly with regard to the vaſt diſadvantages that 
Martinico, and all the French ſugar-iſlands, muſt 
be under, were they not ſupplied with horſes, 
tools, wood, and all kinds of utenſils for carrying 
on their ſugar-works; while all that the northern 
colonies receive in return may be ſupplied by the 
pms of our own ſugar-iſlands. . It was then 

ongly urged, that if they were not timely check- 
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ed in their illicit practices, there might be danger 
of their ſetting themſelves up as an independent 
ſtate: in the mean time, it was ſaid, the bill in 
queſtion would have this good effect at leaft, that 
it it paſſed into a law, it would oblige the northern 
colonies to apply themſelves to raiſing flax and 
hemp, and other naval ſtores, which muſt be of 
immenſe ſervice to the mother country. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe plauſible allegations 
on both ſides, in a matter of ſo great importance 
to our commercial intereſts, there was nothing le- 
gally decided until two years later. The miniſtry 
were highly cenſured for the backwardneſs they 


ſhewed in this affair, which was ſo very intereſtin 


to the mother-country ; for, as we before obſery. 
ed, the act for encouraging the ſugar-colonies was 
dropped in the houte of peers : but, indeed, when 
ſuch material alterations are required to be made, 
in a long-eſtabliſhed, or even connived courſe of 
any important branch of commerce, great and ſe- 
rious deliberation, and mature obſervation and con- 
ſideration, ſeem abſolutely requiſite in a nation like 
ours, whole principal ſupport depends ſo much on 
commerce and plantations 4 

Such were the principal tranſactions of this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, which cloſed in the month of 
May, 1731, by a ſhort ſpeech from the throne. 

The allies of Seville finding the emperor in ear- 
neſt, and fully determined to ſtand in his defence, 
began to abate ſomewhat of their former high 
ſtrain. The cabinets of Europe were again em- 
ployed in framing expedients. Couriers were con- 
tinually paſſing from court to court, and the pub- 
lic priats amuſed the nation with nothing bur new 
plans or new reports of accommodation, whilſt a 
large fleet lay in the road of Barcelona, and a nu- 
merous body of land-forces were afſembled on the 
neighbouring coaſts of Spain, ready to embark up- 
on the firſt motion for the intended expedition. 
But his Imperial majeſty having rejected all propo- 
ſitions made to him for acceding to the treaty of 
Seville ; and ſeeming determined to abide extremi- 
ties rather than conſent to their meaſures, the time 
was worn out in negotiation only, and the Spaniſh 
armada retired to their harbours, without any ac- 
tion, like our fleet at Spithead the year before. 

Thus did affairs continue in a doubtful ſituation 
between peace and war, as they had continued for 
ſeveral years paſt, till the beginning of the preſent 
year, 1731; about which time a private negotia- 
tion at Vienna, between Great Britain and the em- 
peror, began to get air, and in leſs than three 
months afterwards a treaty of peace and alliance - 
was actually concluded at Vienna between the em- 
peror and the king of Great Britain. The truth 
is, that the depredations of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, and their backwardneſs in executing the treaty 
of Seville, had provoked the Engliſn miniſtry to 
ſuch a degree (owing in great meaſure to the ſe- 
vere reflections caſt upon them, on account of their 
tameneſs, by the oppoſition, who had now the ge- 
neral voice of the nation on their fide) that they 
made propoſals to the court of Vienna, which the 
latter accepted. What theſe were, and the treaty 
concluded in conſequence thereof, will be ſhewn 
hereafter. 


— 
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In 


A. D. 1731. G E OR 


In the beginning of the year the duke of Parma 


died, after having made a will, in which he de- 
clared that his ducheſs was three months advanced 
in her pregnancy; . intreating the powers of Europe 
to have compaſſion upon his people, and defer the 
execution of their projects until his conſort ſhould 
be delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, 
rove a female, or, if a male, die after the birth, 
Fe bequeathed his dominions and allodial eſtates to 
the infant Don Carlos of Spain, and in the mean 
time appointed five regents to govern the duchy. 

Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, a body of Im- 

rial horſe immediately took poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, under the command of general 
Stampa, who declared they ſhould conduct them- 
ſelves with all poſſible regularicy and moderation, 
and leave the adminiſtration entirely to the regents 
whom the duke had appointed. They publicly 

roclaimed in the market-place, that they rook 
poſſeſſion of theſe duchies for the infant Don Car- 
los; and that, if the ducheſs- dowager ſhould not 
be delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant might re- 
ceive the inveſtiture from the emperor whenever 
he pleaſed, provided he came without an army. 

Though theſe ſteps ſcemed to threaten an im- 
mediate war, the king uf Great Britain and the 
States-gencral interpoled their mediation fo ſuc- 
ceſstully with the emperor, that he deſiſted from 
the prolecution of his deſigns. On the ſixteenth 
day of May, 1731, the ſecret negotiation between 
the courts of London and Vienna was pertected 
into a treaty. 

By the firſt article of this treaty (known by the 
name of the treaty of Vienna) a mutual guaranty 
of all the territories belonging to the contracting 
powers is ſtipulated. 

The ſecond article ſtipulates a general guaranty 
of the pragmatic ſanction in favour of the emperor's 
female heirs. 

By the third article, his Imperial majeſty con- 
ſents to the introduction of the Spaniſh troops in- 
to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placen- 
tia; and binds himſclf to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to obtain the conſent of the empire for that 
purpole. | 

By the fourth article it is ſtipulated, that all 
parts of the treaty ſhall be duly and truly exe- 
cuted, 

The fifth article entirely aboliſhes all navigation 
to the Auſtrian Netherlands; excepting the ſend- 
ing (once only) two ſhips from Olttend : and com- 
miſſioners, by the ſame article, are to meet on the 
parts of both powers at Antwerp, for ſettling a 
tarif between Great Britain and the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. 

By the ſixth article it is agreed, that all points 
of difference amongſt the contracting powers, or 
any of their allies, ſhould be amicably adjuſted ; 
and that the preſcnt treaty is not to derogate from 
the force of any of the former treaties ſubſiſting 
between either the contracting parties, or their al- 
lies, excepting ſo far as they are inconſiſtent with 
the preſent treaty, 

By the ſeventh article, the Engliſh, touching 
their commerce in the kingdom of Sicily, are 
to be treated on the ſame footing as they were in 
the reign of Charles the Second of Spain, and as it 
is uſual to treat a nation with which one is in ſtrict 
friendſhip, 
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the Turks. 


The eighth article fixes eight months after the 
ratification for the acceſſion of the other powers who 
ſhall be invited into the treaty, | 

The ninth and laſt article allows ſix weeks for 
exchanging the letters of ratification. | 

Beſides theſe, there was a ſeparate article, which 
declared. That the guaranty entered into by 
the contracting powers, ſhou!d not extend to the 
emperor's cominions, which might be attacked by 
At the ſame time his Britannic majeſ- 
ty declared authentically, that notwithſtanding 
the introduction of Spaniſh garriſons into the 
ſtrong places of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, 
yet that he had no intention to depart from what 
had been ſettled by the fifth article of the qua- 
druple alliance, either with regard to the rights 
of his Imperial majeſty and the empire, or to the 
lecurity of the kingdoms and ſtates which his Im- 
perial majeſty actually poſſeſſes in Italy; or, laſt- 
ly, to the preſervation of the quiet and dignity of 
thoſe who were then the lawful poſſeſſors of theſe 
duchies, and therefore he renews to the emperor 
the guaranty of thoſe countries. But to take away 
all ſuſpicion of the emperor's trifling in this matter, 
he emitted a declaration, of the lame force and 
date with the treaty, importing, That if the 
pregnant ducheſs-dowager of Parma ſhould be 
brought to- bed of a fon, the introduction of the 
Spaniſh troops to that duchy ſhould ſtill rake place; 
and that, if ſhe ſhould be brought to-bed of a 
daughter, Don Carlos was immediately to be put 
into poſſtſſion of the duchics of Parma and Pla- 
centia, by an eventual inveſtiture from the empe- 
ror and the empire.” And his Imperial majeſty 
farther declares, ** That in caſe the ducheſs-dowa- 
ger ſhould be brought to-bed of a daughter, he 
will immediately withdraw his troops from the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, to give way to 
the praceable poſſeſſion.” ? | 

Although the States- general were included in this 
treaty, neither France nor Spain were ſo much as 
mentioned in it; which ſeemed to be ſomewhat 
extraordinary, as to the latter at leaſt, ſince the in- 
troduction of Spaniſh garriſons into Italy with the 
emperor's conſent, made one of the principal ſti- 
pulations of this new treaty :, May, what 1s till 
more ſurprizing, it was wit extreme difficulty 
that they were brought into it at laſt; and even 
then not without inſiſting on ſeveral alterations in 
the act of approbation; one of which was, that 
the introduction of Don Carlos with ſix thouſand 
Spaniſh troops into Italy, ſhould be effectuated 
previoully to the execution of any engagements on 
their parts, however they might ſtand prior to the 
treaty of Seville. The Dutch were ſtill more back- 
ward 1n their acceſſion, and did not accede at laſt 
without ſeveral reſtrictions. As for the court of 
France, they were ſo far from liſtening to any ſol- 
licitations on this head, that they exerted their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the concurrence of 
Spain : nay, they expreſſed ſuch reſentment both 
againſt the treaty itſelf and the manner of negotiat- 
ing it, that nothing leſs was apprehended by us 
from them than an invaſion from Dunkirk, where 
they had actually aſſembled a large body of troops. 
To guard againſt attempts of this nature, the coaſts 
of Kent were immediately covered with regiments 
of horſe, foot, and dragoons, who were ordered 


| to march thither from all parts of the kingdom; 
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dangerous monopoly into the hands of our own | 
ſugar-planters, ſo as that the India and Turkey 
trades by the northern colonies could not afford ropay 
the rates which would be deinanded, even ſuppoſ- 
ing our iſlanders could make ſufficient quantities 
of thoſe goods for both the American and Britiſh 


conſumption. Fourthly, it would grea:ly increale 
the French ſhipping and navigation, not only in 
bringing lumber, horſes, &c. to their own ſugar- 
iſlands, but in carrying from thence to Europe all 
their rum and molaſſes, where, no doubt, they 
could find markets for them, as they already do 
for their ſugars, ſo as to have ſupplanted us, and 
to underſel us in Holland, and at Hamburegh, 
Cadiz, &c. Fitthly, if the complaint of the Bar- 
badians be true, viz. that their lands are fo far 
worn out, that it requires the labour of three ne- 
groes to produce as much ſugar as could formerly 
be raiſed by the labour of one, they need but re- 
move to Jamaica, where they may have excellent 
freſh land enough; and as the value of ſuch new 
land is a trifle, when compared to the value of the 
ſtock required for a ſugar-plantation, they have 
that entire to carry along with them to Jamaica 
and the charge and trouble of their removing thi- 
ther would be amply compenſated by the abun- 
dant product of thaſe new lands; and which, con- 
ſequently, would enable them to underſel the 
French and Dutch plantations, the only feeming 
means left for our recovering the trade of the re- 
exportation of our ſugars. Sixthly, that from the 
foreign ſugar-colonies our northern colonies bring 
back conſiderable quantities of gold and ſilver 
along with their ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, where- 
by they are enabled to pay their mother-country 
for the vaſt quantities of her product and manu- 
facture which they take of her; and which, without 
this trade, ſo much complained of, they could not 
poſſibly do. Laſtly, that the prohibiting the con- 
tinent people from purchaſing of the foreign co- 
lonies their ſugar, rum, and molaſſes, or even lay- 
ing the high duties on them, would utterly deſtroy 
a commerce of ſuch great conſequence to the 
northern colonies, as that without it they could 
not carry on their fiſheries, their fur-trade, and 
their navigation, with the Indians; neither could 
they diſpoſe of the product of their lands and la- 
bour, a great part of the profits whereof center in 
Great Britain, in payment of the manufactures, 
&c. they had from thence. Upon the whole, ſaid 
the advocates for tne northern colonies, the ſecret 
and real view of the ſugar-iſlands is, to gain the ab- 
ſolute monopoly of ſugars and rum, with reſpect to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, to themſelves, that 
o they may have it in their power to exact what 
prices they ſhall pleaſe from the buyers. 

Theſe arguments, however, being chiefly found- 
ed on ſpeculation, were not deemed ſufficient to 
outweigh thoſe urged on the other ſide, particu- 
larly with regard to the vaſt diſadvantages that 
Martinico, and all the French ſugar-iſlands, muſt 
be under, were they not ſupplied with horſes, 
tools, wood, and all kinds of utenſils for carrying 
on their ſugar- works; while all that the northern 
colonies receive in return may be ſupplied by the 
1 of our own ſugar · iſlands. It was then 

ongly urged, that if they were not timely check- 
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ed in their illicit practices, there might be danger 
of their ſetting themſelves up as an independent 
ſtate : in the mean time, it was faid, the bill in 
queſtion would have this good effect at leaſt, that 
it it paſſed into a law, it would oblige the northern 
colonies to apply themſelves to raiſing flax and 
hemp, and other naval ſtores, which muſt be of 
immenſe ſervice to the mother country. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe plauſible allegations 
on both ſides, in a matter of ſo great importance 
to our commercial intereſts, there was nothing le- 
gally decided until two years later. The miniſtry 
were highly cenſured for the backwardneſs they 


ſhewed in this affair, which was ſo very intereſting 


to the mother-country ; for, as we before obſery. 
ed, the act for encouraging the ſugar-colonies was 
dropped in the houſe ot peers : but, indeed, when 
ſuch material alterations are required to be made, 
in a long-eſtabliſhed, or even connived courſe of 
any important branch of commerce, great and ſe- 
rious deliberation, and mature obſervation and con- 
ſideration, ſeem abſolutely requiſite in a nation like 
ours, whole principal ſupport depends ſo much on 
commerce and plantations 4. 

Such were the principal tranſactions of this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, which cloſed in the month of 
May, 1731, by a ſhort ſpeech from the throne. 

The allies of Seville finding the emperor in ear- 
neſt, and fully determined to ſtand in his defence, 
began to abate ſomewhat of their former high 
ſtrain. The cabinets of Europe were again em- 
ployed in —_ expedients. Couriers were cor- 
tinually paſſing from court to court, and the pub- 
lic priats amuſed the nation with nothing but new 
plans or new reports of accommodation, whilſt a 
large fleet lay in the road of Barcelona, and a nu- 
merous body of land- forces were aſſembled on the 
neighbouring coaſts of Spain, ready to embark up- 
on the firſt motion for the intended expedition. 
But his Imperial majeſty having rejected all propo- 
ſitions made to him for acceding to the treaty of 
Seville ; and ſeeming determined to abide extremi- 
ties rather than conſent to their meaſures, the time 
was worn Out in negotiation only, and the Spaniſh 
armada retired to their harbours, without any ac- 
tion, like our fleet at Spithead the year before. 

Thus did affairs continue in a doubtful ſituation 
between peace and war, as they had continued for 
ſeveral years paſt, till the beginning of the preſent 
year, 1731; about which time a private negotia- 
tion at Vienna, between Great Britain and the em- 
peror, * to get air, and in leſs than three 
months afterwards a treaty of peace and alliance 
was actually concluded at Vienna between the em- 
peror and the king of Great Britain. The truth 
is, that the depredations of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, and their back wardneſs in executing the treaty 
of Seville, had provoked the Engliſn miniſtry to 
ſuch a degree (owing in great meaſure to the fe- 
vere reflections caſt upon them, on account of their 
tameneſs, by the oppoſition, who had now the ge- 
neral voice of the nation on their fide) that they 
made propoſals to the court of Vienna, which the 
latter accepted. What theſe were, and the treaty 
concluded in conſequence thereof, will be ſhewn 


hereafter. 
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In the beginning of the year the duke of Parma 


died, after having made a will, in which he de- 
clared that his ducheſs was three months advanced 
in her pregnancy; intreating the powers of Europe 
to have compaſſion upon his people, and defer the 
execution of their projects until his conſort ſhould 
be delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill-born, 
rove a female, or, if a male, die after the birth, 
be bequeathed his dominions and allodial eſtates to 
the infant Don Carlos of Spain, and in the mean 
time appointed five regents to govern the duchy. 

Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, a body of Im- 

rial horſe immediately took poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, under the command of general 
Stampa, who declared they ſhould conduct them- 
ſelves with all poſſible regularicy and moderation, 
and leave the adminiſtration entirely to the regents 
whom the duke had appointed. They publicly 
proclaimed in the market-place, that they rook 
poſſeſſion of theſe duchies for the infant Don Car- 
los; and that, if the ducheſs- dowager ſhould not 
be delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant might re- 
ceive the inveſtiture from the emperor whenever 
he pleaſed, provided he came without an army. 

Though theſe ſteps ſcemed to threaten an im- 
mediate war, the king of Great Britain and the 
States- gencral interpoled their mediation fo ſuc- 
ceſstully with the emperor, that he deſiſted from 
the prolecution of his deſigns. On the ſixteenth 
day of May, 1731, the lecret negotiation between 
the courts of London and Vienna was pertected 
into a treaty. | 

By the firſt article of this 'treaty (known by the 
name of the treaty of Vienna) a mutual guaranty 
of all the territories belonging to the contracting 
powers is ſtipulated, 

The ſecond article ſtipulates a general guaranty 
of the pragmatic ſanction in favour of the emperor's 
female heirs, 

By the third article, his Imperial majeſty con- 
ſents to the introduction of the Spaniſh troops in- 
to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placen- 
tia; and binds himſclf to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to obtain the conſent of the empire for that 
purpole. 

By the fourth article it is ſtipulated, that all 
parts of the treaty ſhall be duly and truly exe- 
cuted, 

The fifth article entirely aboliſhes all navigation 
to the Auſtrian Netherlands; excepting the ſend- 
ing (once only) two ſhips from Oltend : and com- 
miſſioners, by the ſame article, are to meet on the 
parts of both powers at Antwerp, for ſettling a 
tarif between Great Britain and the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. 

By the ſixth article it is agreed, that all points 
of difference amongſt the contracting powers, or 
any of their allies, ſhould be amicably adjuſted ; 
and that the preſcnt treaty is not to derogate from 
the force of any of the former treaties ſubſiſting 
between either the contracting parties, or their al- 
lies, excepting ſo far as they are inconſiſtent with 
the preſent treaty. 

By the ſeventh article, the Engliſh, touching 
their commerce in the kingdom of Sicily, are 
to be treated on the ſame footing as they were in 
the reign of Charles the Second of Spain, and as it 
is uſual to treat a nation with which one is in ſtrict 
friendſhip, 
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The eighth article fixes eight months after the 
ratification for the acceſſion of the other powers who 
ſhall be invited into the treaty, | 

The ninth and laſt article allows ſix weeks for 
exchanging the letters of ratification. | 

Beſides theſe, there was a ſeparate article, which 
declared, That the guaranty entered into by 
the contracting powers, ſhou!d not extend to the 
emperor's dominions, which might be attacked by 
the Turks. At the ſame time his Britannic majeſ- 
ty declared authentically, that notwithſtanding 
the introduction of Spaniſh garriſons into the 
ſtrong places of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, 
yet that he had no intention to depart from what 
had been ſettled by the fifth article of the qua- 
druple alliance, either with regard to the rights 
of his Imperial majeſty and the empire, or to the 
ſecurity of the kingdoms and ſtates which his Im- 
perial majeſty actually poſſeſſes in Italy; or, laſt- 
ly, to the preſervation of the quiet and dignity of 
thoſe who were then the lawful poſſeſſors of theſe 
duchies, and therefore he renews to the emperor 
the guaranty of thoſe countries. But to take away 
all ſuſpicion of the emperor's trifling in this matter, 
he emitted a declaration, of the lame force and 
date with the treaty, importing, That if the 
pregnant ducheſs-dowager of Parma ſhould be 
brought to-bed of a fon, the introduction of the 
Spaniſh troops to that duchy ſhould ſtill take place; 
and that, if ſhe ſhould be brought to-bed of a 
daughter, Don Carlos was immediately to be put 
into poſſeſſion of the duchics of Parma and Pla- 
centia, by an eventual inveſtiture from the empe- 
ror and the empire.” And his Imperial majeſty 
farther declares, ** That in caſe the ducheſs-dowa- 
ger ſhould be brought to-bed of a daughter, he 
will immediately withdraw his troops trom the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, to give way to 
the peaceable poſſeſſion,” “ 225 

Although the States- general were included ia this 
treaty, neither France nor Spain were ſo much as. 
mentioned in it; which ſeemed to be ſomewhat 
extraordinary, as to the latter at leaſt, ſince the in- 
troduction of Spaniſh garriſons into Italy with the 
emperor's conſent, made one of the principal ſti- 
pulations of this new treaty ;_May, what is itil} 
more ſurprizing, it was witft extreme difficulty 
that they were brought into it at laſt; and even 
then not without inſiſting on ſeveral alterations in 
the act of approbation; one of which was, that 
the introduction of Don Carlos with ſix thouſand 
Spaniſh troops into Italy, ſhould be effectuated 
previouſly to the execution of any engagements on 
their parts, however they might ſtand prior to the 
treaty of Seville. The Dutch were ſtill more back- 
ward in their acceſſion, and did not accede at laſt 
without ſeveral reſtrictions. As for the court of 
France, they were ſo far from liſtening to any ſol- 
licitations on this head, that they exerted their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the concurrence of 
Spain : nay, they expreſſed ſuch reſentment both 
againſt the treaty itſelf and the manner of negotiat- 
ing it, that nothing leſs was apprehended by us 
from them than an invaſion from Dunkirk, where: 
they had actually aſſembled a large body of troops. 
To guard againſt attempts of this nature, the coaſts. 
of Kent were immediately covered with regiments 
of horſe, foot, and dragoons, who were ordered 
to march thither from all parts of the kingdom; 
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and the fluctuation which ſuch an alarm naturally 
occaſioned in our ſtocks, afforded the locuſts of the 
alley a plentiful harveſt. 

Theſe apprehenſions being at length diſſipated, 
and news atriving that general Stampa, with the 
imperial forces, had taken formal poſſeſſion of the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, in conſequence of 
the relict of the deceaſed duke at length declaring 
that ſhe was not with child, fir Charles Wager 
was diſpatched about the latter end of Auguſt to 
the court of Spain, with a large ſquadron of Eng- 
liſh ſhips, in order to wait upon Don Carlos and 
the Spaniſh troops to his new dominions. The 
admiral's ſhip was fitted out in a molt ſplendid 
manner for the reception of his royal highneſs ; 
but after a courſe of pompous viſits between the 
commander of the Spaniſh fleet and our admiral, on 
his arrival at Cadiz ; and the ſame honours baving 
been afterwards paid him at the court of Seville, his 
Catholic majeſty was pleaſed to d ſcharge him from 
the trouble of taking Don Carlos under his care, 
and required no more at his hands than to convey 
the Spaniſh troops to Italy, in conjunction with 
his own admiral. The combined fleet according- 
ly ſet fail from Barcelona in the month of October, 
and arrived at Leghorn, from whence our ſqua- 
dron afterwards returned to England. 

As ſoon as the court of Spain received intelli- 
gence that their forces were fafely landed, and that 
every thing relating to the introduction of Spaniſh 
garriſons in Tuſcany was finiſhed, the young prince 
was ſent after them by land as far as Antibes, they 
chuſing to let him travel through France, rather 
than accept of thoſe magnificent accommodations 
which had been provided for him and his retinue 
on board our ſquadron, at ſo great an expence. 
His highneſs embarking on board the Spaniſh 
gallies at Antibes, landed at Leghorn on the 
twenty-ſeventh of December, and was received 
there with all poſſible marks of joy and reſpect, 
eſpecially by the Engliſh factory, who erected a 
triumphal arch in honour of the day. The im- 
rial general, Stampa, was no ſooner informed of 

arrival, than he withdrew his forces into the 
Milaneſe, and the infant took poſffeſfion of his 
new dominions. 

The Engliſh miniſtry exulted not a little in the 
completion of their ſchemes : they challenged the 
boldeſt of their enemies to mention a ſingle cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary for the peace of Great Britain 
that had been neglected. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that this ſecond treaty of Vienna prevented an imme- 
diate war, and ſerved to keep things together for 
ſome time; but ie certainly did not eſtabliſh a firm 
and laſting peace: for, to ſpeak in the mildeſt 
terms, a remarkable coldneſs enfued between us 
and France; and the preparations in the ports of 
Spain, for equipping another armament the very 
next ſpring, feemed to give our miniſtry ſuch an 
alarm, that a fleet was fitted out here likewiſe in a 
great hurry, and rendezvouſed for ſome time at 
the Nore, under the command of fir George Wal- 
ton. This ſeemed to intimate that our court had 
ſome jealouſy of the deſigns of the Spaniards; for 
as ſoon as ſoon as certain intelligence came that 
they were landed near Oran, the admiral was or- 
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dered to ſtrike his flag, and the ſhips returned into 
harbour“. 

The ſtate of the nation at the end of this year 
was alſo far from being tranquil, notwithſtandin 
the new alliances it had formed. The violence of 
party-pamphlers continued to ſuch a degree, that 
even the moſt ſacred repolitories of friendſhip were 
broken up and expoſed to every vulgar eye. This 
ſerved only to exaſperate matters, and to render 
party- controverſies merely perſonal. It was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat of that kind which 
occaſioned the diſgrace of Mr. W. Pulteney, whoſe 
name was in July ſtruck out of the liſt of privy. 
counſellors by his majeſty's command; he was 
alſo ordered to be put out of all commiſſions of 
peace; and all this on account of his being the 
ſuppoſed author of ſome writings highly reflecting 
upon the miniſter, and againſt the meatures of the 
court. 

In the month of October this year the duke of 
Lorraine paid a viſit to England ; and after hay- 
ing had ſeveral private conferences with his ma- 
jeſty, he returned to Holland in December in one 
of the royal yachts. Few people at this time ſu. 
pected the motive of his viſit, which was after- 
wards ſaid to be to engage (by the deſire of the 
emperor) his - Britannic majeſty's approbation of 
his becoming huſband to that monarch's daughter. 

The parliament of Great Britain meeting on the 
thirteenth of January, 1732, the king in his ſpeech 
declared. That the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope was now reſtorcd and eſtabliſhed, and all his 
expectations on that head fully anſwered : that the 
ſhare of credit and influence which the crown of 
Great Britain had had in accompliſhing that dif- 
cult and diſagreeable work, and which redounded 
ſo much to the honour and intereſt of the nation, 
as it was univerſally confeſſed abroad, would, he 
was confident, be agreeable to his people, and ac- 
knowleged with gratitude by his pariiament : that 
from the time of concluding the quadruple alli- 
ance, the ſeveral courts of Europe had been em- 
ployed in finding means to execute the meaſures 
which the contracting powers had concerted for ſe- 
curing the ſucceſſion of Tuſcany and Parma in fa- 
vour of the infant of Spain; but the various, jar- 
ring, and contending intereſts, hard to be reconciled, 
and united, in effectuating a point of ſo much impor- 
trance; the ambitious views and hopes of obtaining 
on every fide farther advantages; and the natural 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions ariſing among the ſcvcral 
powers concerned; all theſe oppoſite principles and 
purpoſes had kept in ſuſpence and unexecutec, 
what the court of Spain had very much at heart, 
and had occaſioned ſuch troubles and diſturbances 
as embarraſſed the affairs of Europe for many years, 
and particularly affected the intereſt of this na- 

tion.“ 

The reſt of the ſpeech is in the ſame congratu- 
lating ſtile; and it concludes in the following 
warm manner: This happy ſituation of affairs, 

promiſe myſelf, will inſpire you all with ſuch 
temper and unanimity, and ſuch ardent zeal for 
the public welfare, as becomes a parliament ſen- 
ſible of the great bleſſings they enjoy: the duty 


and affeftion of my ſubjects is all the return I de- 
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ſire for my paternal care and concern for them: 
my government has no ſecurity but what is equal- 
ly conducive to the happineſs and to the welfare of 
my people; and their happineſs has no foundation 
but in the deſence and ſupport of my government : 
our ſafety is mutual, our intereſts infeparable.” 

The oppoſition to the court meaſures appears 
to have been uncommonly ſpirited during the courſe 
of this ſeſſion. When the commons returned to 
their houſe, the lord Tyrconnel, an Iriſh peer, 
made a motion for an addreſs of thanks, in which 
they ſhould declare their entire approbation of the 
king's conduct, acknowlege the bleſſings they en- 
joyed under his government, expreſs their confi- 
dence in the wiſdom of his councils, and declare 
their readineſs to grant the neceſſary ſupplies. 
This motion was ſeconded by Mr. Clutterbuck, 
but violently oppoſed by fir Wilfred Lawſon, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, fir W. Wyndham, 
and Mr. Oglethorpe. They did not object againſt 
a general addreſs of thanks, but expoſed the ab- 
ſurdity and bad tendency of expreſſions which im- 
plied a blind 4pprobation of all the meaſures of 
the miniſtry. Sir Wilfred Lawſon obſerved, that 
notwithſtanding the great things we had done for 
Spain, and the favours we had procured for the 
royal family of that kingdom, little or no ſatisfac- 
tion had as yet been received for the injuties our 
merchants had ſuſtained from that nation. 

Mr. Pulteney took notice, that the nation, by 
being guaranty to the pragmatic ſanction, laid it- 
ſelf under an obligation to aſſiſt the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, when attacked by any potentate whatever, 
except the grand ſeignior. They might be attack- 
ed, he ſaid, when it would be much againſt the 
intereſt of the kingdom to engage itſelf in a war 
upon any foreign account: that it might one day 
be for the intereſt of the nation to join againſt 
them, in order to preſerve the balance of Europe, 


the eſtabliſhing of which had already coſt England 


ſuch immenſe ſums of money; and he expreſſed his 
apprehenſions, that the court of Verſailles would 
accuſe the Engliſh of a breach of good faith, in 
concluding the treaty of Vienna without their par- 
ticipation. 

Sir William Wyndham inſiſted upon the abſur- 
dity of entering into a ſtrange variety of obliga- 
tions, not only inconſiſtent with, but oppoſite to 
each other; obligations, the motives of which could 
not readily be conceived nor accounted for upon 
any known principles of ſound policy ; for by this 
conduct we were made to affront in their turns all 
the great powers of Europe; and not only fo, but 
to ſet them at variance with each other; and this 
was done at a prodigious expence, at a time when the 
nation was loaded with debts and taxes ; while, on 
the contrary, his Imperial majeſty, by his wiſdom 
and ſteadineſs, had compaſſed his own ends. 

Mr. Oglethorpe was of opinion, that many other 
things related more nearly to the honour and inte- 
reſt of the nation than did the guaranty of the 
pragmatic ſanction: he inſtanced the obtaining re- 
paration for the Spaniſh depredations, the pro- 
curing the complete demolition of the harbour of 
Dunkirk, and the putting the militia of our own 
country upon ſuch a footing as might render them 
more uſeful in caſe of an invaſion. He mentioned 
the hardſhips which the proteſtants of Germany 
ſuffered from the houſe of Auſtria; and expreſſed 
his hopes, that before the Dutch acceded to the 
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treaty of Vienna, ſuch explanations and conceſſions 
would be made by the emperor as ſhould ſecure 
the future tranquillity of Europe. 

The motion was defended by Mr Pelham and 
Mr. H. Walpole, brother to the miniſter : the for- 
mer was pay-maſter of the forces, and brother to 
the duke of Newcaſtle : he was liberal, candid, be- 
nevolent, and attached to the interefts of his coun- 
5 though frequently miſtaken in the true nature 
of them, and at all times ready to ſupport the 
meaſures of the miniſtry. On this occaſion he aſ- 
ſerted, that it was no way inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of that houſe to thank his majeſty in the 
moſt particular terms, for every thing he had been 
pleaſed to communicate in his ſpeech from the 
throne: that no expreſſions of approbation in the 
addreſs could be any way made uſe of to prevent 
an enquiry into the meaſures which had been pur - 
ſued, when the treaties ſhould be laid before the 
houſe. He ſaid, at the opening of a ſeſſion the 
eyes of all Europe were turned towards Great Bri- 
tain z and from the reſolves of her parliament the 
neighbouring powers judged of the unanimity that 
would enſue between his majeſty and his people : 
that their appearing jealous of his majeſty's con- 
duct would weaken his influence upon the councils 
of foreign ſtates and potentates, and perhaps put 
it out of his power to rectify any falſe ſteps that 
might have been made by his miniſters. 

r. Walpole made a long ſpeech; in which he 
juſtified the miniſtry in every ſtep they had taken. 
He fhewed that they could not, conſiſtently with 
the national honour and intereſt, have ſooner gua- 
rantied the pragmatic ſanction, inaſmuch as 
were not ſure but the emperor deligned Don Car- 
los for his ſon-in-law ; in which cate the extenſive 
dominions he was to poſſeſs in Italy might have 
proved fatal to the repoſe of Europe. He denied 
that there was any thing to fear from the reſent- 
ment of the court of Verſailles, who were till de- 
firous and willing to continue in the ſtrifteſt friend- 
ſhip with us. He affirmed, that had his Moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty guarantied the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, Don Carlos might have met with invincible 
obſtacles to his ſucceſſion ; and that, in all proba- 
bility, neither the Dutch or Great Britain would 
have been able to perſuade the emperor to give 
up the Oſtend company, or to do them juſtice in 
other reſpects. After a long debate the queſtion 
was put, the motion carried, and the addreſs pre- 
ſented. 

The next ſubje& of importance which came be- 
fore the commons was the number of land-forces, 
When the ſupply fell under conſideration, fir W. 
Strickland, ſecretary at war, moved' for ſeventeen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men for the fer- 
vice of the current year. He was oppoſed by Mr. 
(afterwards fir) Watkyns-William Wynn, who 
moved that the army ſhould be reduced to twelve 
thouſand men. A warm debate enſuing, was ma- 
naged in favour of the firſt motion, by lord Her- 
vey, fir Robert Walpole and his brother, Mr. Pel- 
ham, Sir Philip Yorke, attorney general, who 
was a better lawyer than a politician, and ſhone 
more as an advocate at the bar than as an oratot 
in the houſe of commons. The laſt partizan of 
the miniſtry was fir W. Yonge, one of the lords 
commiſſioners of the Treaſury, of whom a modern 
writer has given a character, which ſeems rather 


dictated by party-inveteracy than by that ſpirit 
of 
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of impartiality and truth which ought to diſtinguiſh 
every hiſtorian. Mr. Wynne's motion was lup; ort- 
ed by the lord Morpeth, cldctt lon to the carl of 
Carl ſle; by Mr. Walter Plumcr, who ſpoke with 
great weight, though emb tiered with too great a 
proportion of teverity ; by fir W. Wyndoam, Mr. 

Shippen, Mr. W. Pultency, and Mr. Barnard. 

The courtiers argued, that it was neceflary to 
maintain ſluch a number of Jand-torces as might 
defeat the deſigns of malcontents, ſecure the inte 
rior tranquillity of the kingdom, defend it from 
external aſſaults, overawe its neighbours, and 
enable ir to take vigorous meaſures, in caſe the 
peace of Europe ſh -uld be embroiled : they en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that ever ſince the Revolution 
the government had never reduced its forces with- 
out having cauſe to repent it, by the encourage- 
ment which fuch a reduction gave to their torcign 
and doineſtic enemies. They expoltulated on the 
wiſdom of his majeſty, and his tenderneſs for the 
libercics of his pe ple; together with the jealouly 
of the parliament which would nev:r ſuffer any 
army, raiſed by their conſent, to tubvert either 
the freedom or the property of the ſubj-&. It 
was moreover obſcrved, that the forces now in pay 
could not be properly deemed a ſtanding army, in- 
aſmuch as they were voted and maintained from 
year to year. 

To theſe arguments the members in the oppo- 
ſition replied, that a ſtanding force in time ot 
peace was unconſtitutional, and had been always 
thought dangerous; that a militia was as capable 
of diſcipline as a ſtanding army, and would have 
more incentives to courage and perſeverance : that 
the civil magiſtrate was able to preſerve the power 
of the country ; and that the number of malcon- 
tents was contemptible, though it might be 
conſiderably augmen:ed by maintaining a ſtanding 
army, and mealures of the like arbitrary tendency. 
Other nations, it was laid, had been enſlaved by 
ſtanding armies. Hiſtory, ancient and modern, 
was produced for examples. The Roman army, 
who had ſubver:ed the liberties of their country, 
that of Cromwell, and ot James II. were adduced 
as inſtances to heighten che parallel the oppolers 
of the bill laboured to eſtabl:ſh. 

Theſe remarks were anſwered by fir Robert 
Walpole, who ſaid, that there could be no danger 
of this ſort from the preſent army, which was com- 
manded by men whole properties were too con- 
ſiderable to ſuffer them to head, or even to en- 
courage any attempt againſt the civil conſtitution 
of their country : that all argumencs drawn from 
paſt times, againſt a regular military force, were 
foreign to the purpoſe, conſilering the vaſt alte- 
rations which had been introduced into the civil 
ſyſtem of Great Bricain, and of all Europe : that 
England was now a commercial nation, and could 
not ſpare from her trade and manufactures a num- 
ber of men ſufficient to defend her as a militia, in 
caſe ſhe was attacked by regular troops, great ar- 
mies of which were now kept on foot by all her 
neighbours: that the maintaining of the propoſcd 
number of troops was not only dictated by pru- 
dence, but, if the matter was duly conſidered, by 
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duced, the nation would be in the moſt imminent 
danger, trom the celipns of Jacobites and difaf. 


tected perions : and, finally, that it was well known 


that the papiits and Jacobites were then, and al- 
ways had been, the molt forward in the cry for the 
reduction of the army. 

Mr. Plumer complained, that the country was 
oppreficd by an arbitrary method of quartering 
loldicrs, in an undue proportion, upon th.ſe pub- 
licans who refuled to vote in elections, accord- 
ing to the direction of the miniſtry. Mr. Pulte- 
ney aſſcrted, that the money raiſed for the ſuſte- 
nance of eighteen thouſand men in England would 
maintain ſixty thouſand French or Germ ans, or the 
lame number ot almoſt any other people on the con- 
Unent, Sir W. Wyndham declared, that eighteen 
thouſand of the Englith troops in the late war were 
maintained on ſels than two thirds of the ſum now 
demanded tor the like number. Beſides, the ex- 
pediency of reducing the number from eighteen 
thouiany to twelve thouſand, was it ſiſted upon as 
che natural conſequence even of his mzjeſty's own 
declaration from the throne; by which he had 
given his parliament to underſtand, „that the 
peace of Europe was eſtabliſhed, and that he had 
acthing ſo much at heart as the eaſe and projperi- 
ty of his people.” If e. ghteen thouſand men then, 
Ic was faic, were ſufficient, on the ſuppoſed eve of 
a general war in Europe (as was the calc laſt year) 
it was jure ly reaſonable to think that a leſs number 
would ſuffice when peace was perfectly re- eſtabliſh- 
ed. Whatever ſolidity might be in theſe reaſons, or 
however they might be the ſentiments of the na- 
tion, they made no impreſſion on the houſe, where 
the majority reſolved that the ſtanding army ſhould 
be maintained without reduct on “. 

The miciſter, conicious of his own unpopula- 
rity, reſolved at this time to make an attempt to 
recover his credit with the landed gentlemen of 
England. This was no other than a ſcheme to 
give them relicf by reviving the duty upon ſalt, 
in order the more eaſily to lighten the burden of the 
land-tax. Accordingly, in a grand committee of 
the houſe, fir Robert Walpole ſaid, T hat in 
raiſing the ſupplies granted, his majefty's intention 
was, that the burden ſhould fall as equally as pol- 
ſible upon the ſubjects : that it had long lain upon 
the gentlea.en of the landed intereſt : that no tax 
could be more general than that upon ſalt, or more 
tolerable to individuals, be they ever ſo poor; 
whereas the land-tax, which had continued for 
forty years, affected the land-holders only. He 
therefore moved, that the duties upon ſalt, which 
about two years before had been abvuliſhed, ſhould 
now be revived, and granted to his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſu-ceffors, for the term of three years.” 
In order to ſweeten this propoſal, he declared, 
that the land- tax for the enſuing year ſhould be 
reduced to one ſhilling in the pound. 

Plauſible as this propoſal was, it did not operate 
ſo ſtrongly with the houſe as the author expected. 
The country-party to a man inveighed loudly 
againſt it : they obſerved, that two years had clap- 
ſed ſince the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, 
had exhorted them to aboliſh ſome of the taxes 
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houſe was then of opinion, that the tax upon ſalt 


was the moſt burthenſome, and the moſt pernicious 
to the trade of the kingdom of all the impoſitions 
to which the poor were ſubjected, and therefore it 
was taken off; but that no good reaſon could be 
roduced for altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, 
and feſolving to grind the faces of the poor, in or- 
der to eaſe a few rich men of the landed intereſt. 

Mr. Plumer, in particular, took upon him to 
anſwer the miniſter, and, in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, obſerved, that the character of a right tax 
was wanting in this: for, ſo far from taxing the 
luxuries, it taxed the moſt ordinary neceſſaries of 
life; that the motion, if approved, tended to diſ- 
treſs the landed gentlemen more than the land- tax 
itſelf, inaſmuch as by diſabling manufacturers 
from carrying on their trade, it would diſable te- 
nants from paying their rents; and, moreover, it 
was highly impolicic, ſince the revival of it might 
alienate the affections of the people from his ma- 
jeſty. He deſired every landed gentleman that 
heard him, to conſider what he could make of his 
eſtate if we had no trade, no manufactures, nor 
any number of populous trading towns in Eng- 
land: he aſked, who would be tuch a fool as to 
defire to be relieved of one ſhilling in the pound 
upon the land-tax, when he mult pay as much an- 
other way, namely for the ſalt made uſe of in his 
family, and when at the ſame time he diminiſhes 
the yearly income of his eſtate much more than one 
ſhilling in the pound, nay more than any land-rax 
ever amounted to in England. The land-tax, he 
ſaid, was but an annual diminution of a gentleman's 
eſtate; he might be free of it, or part of ir, the 
ſucceeding year: but if, by the decay of trade and 
the hardſhip that was laid upon the poor farmer, he 
ſhould be obliged to lower the rents of his eſtate, 
that would be a diminution which, it was to be 
feared, would endure for ever.” 

Some other gentlemen in the oppoſition obſerv- 
ed, that while this tax was exacted in England, a 
great number of merchants ſent their ſhips to Ire- 
land to be victualled for their reſpective voyages; 
that ſince it had been aboliſhed, many experiments 
had been ſucceſsfully tried with falt for the im- 
provement of agriculture, which would be entirely 
defeated by the revival of this impoſition, which 
was likely to anſwer no one good purpoſe, but to 
the miniſter, who would now have it in his power 
to employ a great number of additional officers in 
the revenue, all of them wholly depending upon 
him, whoſe influence in elections they would pro- 
portionably increaſe. 

Mr. Walpole, reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid, that 
with regard to the objection, that the revival of 
the duty would be prejudicial to the commerce of 
England, he begged leave to obſerve, that the 
wats and commerce of England had never made ſo 
rapid a progreſs as during the thirty years that this 
tax laſted, and that the victualling of ſhips at 
Corke, in Ireland, in order to avoid paying the 
duty in England, was ſo far from being detrimen- 
tal, that it was in fact beneficial to the kingdom; 
that as to another objection, as if the revival of the 
duty would hurt agriculture, the allegation itſelf 
was founded on a falſe fact, inaſmuch as that ſpe- 
cies of the commodity which was proper for ma- 
nure, might be had in any quantity free from 
duty. | FLY 
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Some other ſpeeches were made upon the ſub- 
ject, particularly one by Mr. Pulteney, who under- 
took to refute all the arguments of the miniſtry in 
favour of the tax. The queſtion, however, being 
put, was carried in the affirmative, but not with- 
out the moſt violent debates. The bill met with 
much the ſame treatment in the upper houſe, where 
it was warmly conteſted, but finally paſſed. 

The reader will readily remember, that, in the laſt 
ſeſſion, ſome complaints had been made againſt the 
Charitable Corporation, to the houſe of commons: 
it now became a very ſerious affair. This company 
was firſt erected in the year 1707. Their profeſſed 
intention was to lend money at legal intereſt to the 
poor, upon ſmall pledges, and to perſons of better 
rank upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods im- 
pawned. Their capital was at firſt limited to thirty 
thouſand pounds, but, by licences from the crown, 
they increaſed it to ſixty thouſand pounds. In the 
month of October, of the preceding year, George 
Robinſon, eſq. member for Marlow, their caſhier; 
and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper of the cor- 
poration, diſappeared in one day. The proprietors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts; 
and appointed a committee to examine the ſtate 
of their affairs, when it ſoon appeared that a 
moſt pernicious ſcene of villany had been carried 
on, inaſmuch as thirty thouſand pounds was all 
that could be diſcovered to anſwer a capital of neaf 
ſixty thouſand pounds, the remainder having been 
embezzled by means which could not be diſcovered: + 
The proprietors hereupon preſented a petition to 
the houſe cf commons, repreſenting, that by the 
moſt notorious breach of truſt in ſeveral perſons, 
to whom they had committed the management of 
their affairs, the corporation had been defrauded of 
the greateſt part of their capital, and many of the 
proprietors were reduced to abſolute beggary ; they 
therefore humbly prayed, that, as they were un- 
able to detect the combinations of thoſe who had 
ruined them, or to bring the delinquents to con- 


dign puniſhment, without the aid and aſſiſtance of 


parliament, that houſe would be pleaſed to examine 
into the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct 
of the managers, and give ſuch relief to the peti- 
tioners as the houſe ſhould think proper. 

This petition was very graciouſly received, and 
the houſe appointed a committee to conduct the 
enquiry, They ſoon diſcovered a moſt iniquitous 
icene of fraud, in conſequence of which, Mr. Ro- 
binſon, fir Robert Sutton, and fir Alexander Grant, 
were expelled the houſe, for having had a conſi- 
derable ſhare in theſe malpraftices ; and a bill was 
brought 1n to reſtrain them, with their accomplices, 
Dennis Bond, William Burroughs, George Jack- 
ſon, Benjamin Robinſon, Richard Wooley, and 
Thomas Warren, eſqrs. from leaving the kingdom, 
or alienating their effects. ; 

While the committee was ſitting upon this black 
affair, they received a letter from one Belloni, a 
banker at Rome, informing them, that Thompſon, 
the warchouſe-keeper, was ſecured in that city, 
with all his papers, and confined in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and that the papers were tranſmitted to 
his (Belloni's) correſpondent at Paris, who ſhould 
deliver them up, on certain conditions ſtipulated 
in favour of the priſoner. 

From feveral concurring circumſtances, and the 
characters of the perſons concerned in conducting 
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this intelligence, the committee inferred, that it 
was no other than an artifice to inſinuate a favour- 
able opinion of the pretender, as if he had procur- 
ed the arreſt of Thompſon, from his zeal for juſtice, 
and affection to the Engliſh nation; the propoſals 
contained in the letter were therefore rejected with 
diſdain, and both houſes concurred in an order, 
that the letter ſhould be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, at the Royal Exchange : and 
the lower houſe came to the following reſolution : 
« That it was an inſolent audacious libel, attempting, 
by falſe and inſidious inſinuations, to impoſe upon the 
| parliament and people of Great Britain; and, by 
ſpecious pretences, and profeſſions of eſteem, at- 
fection, and compaſſion, to amuſe the unhappy 
ſufferers of the Charitable Corporation, with vain 
and deceitful hopes of relief; that the ſaid letter 
was, in itſelf, abſurd and contradictory, conceived, 
at the beginning, in terms, and in the ſtyle of 
power and authority, or as proceeding from ſome 
extraordinary interelt and influence, but concluding 
in the perſon and character of a private banker at 
Rome, who agreed upon certain conditions in be- 
half of John Thompſon to deliver certain books 
and papers belonging to the ſaid Thompſon ; that 
the conditions required and demanded in favour of 
Fhompſon, ſeemed at the ſame time to be vague, 
evaſive, and uncertain, tending to procure advan- 
tages and indemnity to himſelf and his accomplices, 
without any proſpect of benefit to the corporation: 
and that the whole tranſaction appeared to be a 
ſcandalous artifice, calculated purely to delude the 
unhappy, and partly to diſguiſe and conceal the 
wicked practices of the profeſſed enemies to his 
majeſty's perſon, crown, and dignity.” 

Another, but a more daring and barefaced in- 
ſtance of the abuſe of parliamentary confidence, 
happened to be diſcovered this ſeſſion, by the un- 
wearied application of lord Gage. Certain com- 
miſſioners had been appointed to fell the Engliſh 
eſtates forfeited by the rebellion of the year 1715; 
and among others, the forfeited reverſion of one 
that had belonged to the Derwentwater family, 
which was adjudged worth nine thouſand pounds a 
year: this reverſion had been ſold, in a clandeſtine 
manner, by two of the commiſſioners only, to one 
Mr. Smith, a friend of theirs, for the trifling ſum 
of one thouſand pounds. This affair was no ſooner 
known abroad, than it made a very great noiſe, 
and, by the indefatigable pains which' lord Gage 
took, the whole myſtery of iniquity was minutely 
detected; in conſequence of which a bill was pre- 
pared in the lower houſe, to make the ſale void. 
Dennis Bond, eſq. (the ſame who was concerned in 
the Charitable Corporation affair) and ſerjeant Birch, 
commiſſioners for the ſale of the forfeited eſtates, 
vere declared guilty of a notorious breach of truſt, and 

expelled the houſe, of which they were members. 
During this ſeſſion, no leſs than five members af 
parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid acts of 
— a melancholy proof of national degeneracy. 

All the ſupplies were granted, and. among other 
articles, the ſum of twenty-two thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and ninety-four pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and 
fix pence, for the agio or difference of money in 
the ſubſidies payable to the crown of Denmark, in 
purſuance of the treaty ſubliſting between the late 
king and that monarch; but this was not obtained 
without a violent diſpute, in which Mr. Pulteney 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, On this occaſion ſome 
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| words happened between him and Mr. Pelham, which 

brought on a challenge, and both gentlemen went 
out of the houſe in order to terminate their diſpute 
without delay; which being obſerved by the 
ſpeaker, he ordered the ſerjeant at arms to follow 
them forthwith, and ſummon them to return to the 
ſervice of the houſe: they complied, and Mr, 
Speaker then obliged each ſeverally to declare that 
they would not profecute any quarrel, or ſhew 
any farther reſentment, for what had paſſed be. 
tween them in the houſe ; and here the affair end. 
ed. The misfortune was, at the time we now trezr 
of, perſonal invectives were too common between 
both parties. 

The penſion- bill was revived this ſeſſion, for the 
third time, and again rejected by the houſe of 
lords. Some efforts were likewiſe made towards 
reſtoring the trade of the ſugar-colonies in Ame. 
rica, but they met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition from 
the northern colonies, that they proved of little or 
no effect: an act, however, paſſed for encouraging 
the growth of coffee in his majeſty's plantations in 
America. : 

It was not only in the houſe of commons that the 
miniſter had a ſtrong oppolition to encounter; the 
peers were far from unanimouſly approving his 
meaſures. On the rejection of the penſion-bill, 
ſeveral lords entered very ſpirited proteſts. When 
the number of ſtanding torces came to be debated, 
the earl of Cheſterfield argued for the court motion. 
The earl of Oxford moved for the reducing them to 
twelve thouſand effective men. The earl of Win- 
chillea obſerved, that a ſtanding army rendered 
miniiters of ſtate more daring than otherwiſe they 
would be, in contriving and executing projects 
that were grievous to the people ; ſchemes that 
never could enter into the heacs of any but thoſe 
who were drunk with exceſs of power. The mar- 
quis of Tweedale, in reaſoning againſt ſuch a num- 
ber as the miniſtry propoſed, took occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates 
was ever applied to the uſe of the public; he like- 
wiſe took notice, that the eighteen thouſand men 
demanded as a ſtanding force, were now modelled 
in ſuch a manner, that they might be ſpeedily aug- 
mented to forty thouſand, on any emergency. The 
duke of Argyll endeavoured to demonſtrate the 
danger of depending for the ſafety of the kingdom 
upon an undiſciplined militia, a fleet, or an army 
of auxiliaries; then he repreſented the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to a regular army in caſe of inva- 
ſion; and, after all, acknowleged that the number 
propoſed was no way ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
All his arguments were anſwered by lord Carteret ; 
nevertheleſs victory declared for the miniſtry. 

The parliament having granted every branch of 
the ſupply, towards the payment of which they 
borrowed a ſum out of the ſinking fund, and paſſed 
divers acts for the encouragement of commerce 
and agriculture, the king, on the firſt day of June, 
gave the royal aſſent to the bills that were prepar- 
ed, and cloſed the ſeſſion, after having informed 
both houſes, that the States-general had acceded to 
the treaty of Vienna, that he had determined to vi- 
fit his German dominions, and to leave tae queen 


Hanover in the beginning of June, By this tire 
the pragmatic ſanction was confirmed by the dict 
of the empire, though not without a formal proteſt 


by the electors Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
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regent in his abſence : he accordingly ſet out for. 
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on any part of the eaſtern ſhores of North Ameri 


contributions of all perſons and corporations in- 


In this ſame year, a number of gentlemen of diſ- 
tinction and worth ſet on foot one of the moſt diſ- 
intereſted, charitable,” and (to the public) benefi- 
cial deſigns, that was ever undertaken. Hitherto 
all our American colonies were profeſſedly planted 
for the immediate benefit of the undertakers ; 
but this was folely for a national and charitable 

urpoſe, without any other benefit to the under- 
takers than what reſults from the pleaſure of doing 

ood. Moſt of them were members of parliament, 
who having lately had occaſion to oblerve the mi- 
ſery of the priſoners confined in our gaols for debt, 
were moved with compaſſion for the relief of ſuch 
unfortunate objects, who, were they ſettled in 
ſome new colony in our plantations, might, inſtead 
of a burden and a diſgrace, prove a great advantage 
to their country; and that, moreover, many per- 
ſecuted proteſtants from beyond ſea might take the 
benefit of ſuch a colony, for ſetting up their reſi- 
dence there, with the free enjoyment of their civil 
and religious liberties. 

There was ſt. Il a great part of the charter lands 
of South Carolina, ſituated on the ſouthern part of 
that province, bordering upon Florida, remaining 
unplanted, which it was highly the intereſt of 
Great Britain to occupy and plant as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, leſt either the Spaniards irom Florida, or 
the French behind it, from their uſurpation of 
Miſſiſippi, ſhould ſeize on and plant what they 
found ſo unoccupied ; more eſpecially as the latter 
people greatly lamented their not having any footing 


ca, ſo as to communicate more ealily with their 
ſugar-iſlands, their voyages to and from the Miſſi 
ſippi colony being by no means ſo convenient for 
receiving thence ſupplies of proviſions, lumber, 
&c. which they were, for that reaſon, obliged to 
take from our Britiſh continent-colonies. This va- 
cancy then was judged abſolutely neceſſary to be 
filled up as ſoon as poſlible. 

Theſe reaſons were ſufficiently urgent for gentle- 
men of ſo public-ſpirited a character and diſpoſi- 
tion to make the attempr. But firſt they were to be 
authoriſed by his majeſty's perpetual charter, which 
they obtained in this ſame year, 1732, on the 
ninth of June, ** empowering twenty-one gentle- 
men by name, and ſuch others as they ſhould, from 
time to time, elect into their body, to be truſtees 
for eſtabliſhing the colony therein named Georgia, 
in America, bounded between the moſt northern 
ſtream of the river Savannah, and the moſt ſouthern 
ſtream of the river Alatamaha(an extentof upwards | 
of one hundred miles) along theſea-coaſt; and going 
weſtward from the heads ot the laid rivers, in direct 
lines, to the South Sea; with the iſlands within 
twenty leagues of the ſea-coalt, Ihe ſaid truſtees 
were thereby empowered to receive and manage the 


clined to give money for the tranſporting of people 
to, and ſettling them in, the ſaid colony, This 
corporation was made capable in law to hold and 
purchaſe lands, &c. in Great Britain, to the value 
of one thouland pounds yearly, and in America to 
an unlimited value, for the ſaid charitable purpoſe. 
Their common council was to conſiſt of fifteen per- 
ſons, with power to make them up twenty-four 
(as they afterwards were). Georgia was to remain 
for ever an independent province, ſave only that 
the government of its militia ſhall remain in the 


governor of South Carolina; but the government 
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of the colony in other reſpects to be in the truſtees 
for twenty-one years, when it was to be veſted in 
the crown. Liberty of conſcience and freedom of 
worſhip allowed to all its inhabitants, papiſts ex- 
cepted. No truſtee to hold lands or office in Geor- 
gia, The grants of lands to be regiſtered in Eng- 
land, in the office of the auditor of the planta- 
tions.“ 

It may be truly ſaid that the truſtees took all poſ- 
ſible pains for executing the truſt, and no one diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſo much as Mr. (afterwards lieu- 
tenant general) Oglethorpe, who had the principal 
„ in firſt ſetting this undertaking on foot. 

ey erected two good towns, Savannah and Fre- 
derica, at the north and ſouth extremities of the 
province, beſides ſeveral villages and ſmall forts ; 
and one in particular among the Indians, called Au- 
guſta, with a ſmall garriſon, for the protection of 
the Indian trade, two hundred and forty miles in- 
land, up the river Savannah. They planted a 
common nurſcry- garden for white-mulberry trees, 
for the feeding of ſilk- worms. By the planting of 
Georgia, Carolina has felt the benefit of being able 
to.run out (as they term it) much land,, which till 
that new frontier barrier was eſtabliſhed, they had 
no inclination to do, whereby thole lands have 
been raiſed to five times their former value about 
Port Royal and towards the river Savannah. 

Georgia produces a great variety of excellent 


plants and drugs, and orange trees in ſome parts of 


it; great plenty of horſes and black cattle are raiſed, 
and the Saltzburghers (who went over there from 
Germany) have fince raiſed more corn than the 
colony could conſume. There is plenty of wild 
fowl, and allo fiſh on its coaſts; and ſince it has 
tallen under the government of the crown, it gra- 
dually increaſes in people and improvements. Up- 
on the whole, Georgia cannot fail to be of great 
ſervice to Great Britain on many accounts. The 
Engliſh navy may, in its harbours and bays, in 
cale of a war, fately lie in wait for the Spaniſh 
galleons, or for the French from Miſſiſippi, in 
their return to Europe through the dangerous 
gulph of Florida. The truſtees erected a fort in 
the country of the Upper Creek Indians, almoſt 
four hundred miles from the ſea, and not above 
forty miles from the neareſt French fort in Miſſi- 
ſippi, whereby all that tract of country is kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of for us. 

We will now turn our eyes upon the ſituation of 
affairs on the continent, The States-general had 
ſucceeded in forwarding the project of a marriage 
between the eldeſt archduchels of Auſtria and the 
duke of Lorraine, by which means the indiviſibi- 
lity of the Auſtrian dominions, the great object of 
the pragmatic ſanct on, was ſecured, without ſub- 
jecting Europe to any apprehenſions of danger by 
her matching with a more powerful prince. They 
had procured a full and perpetual abolition of the 
Oſtend company; and all their diſputes with the 
emperor in Eaſt Frieſland were adjuſted to their 
entire ſatisfaction. a 

The court of Vienna ſeemed cordially to return 
to its ancient ſyſtem of harmony and friendſhip 
with Great Britain; but carried its perſecutions 
againſt its proteſtant ſubjects to ſuch an height of 
cruelty, that the king of England was obliged to 
interpoſe in their behalf. France, by the bigotry 
of cardinal de Fleury, and the blind deference of 
the ſovereign to that miniſter, was rent in pieces by 

religious 
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teliglous diſſenſions, which, while they deſtroyed 
her ow-I internal tranquility, rendered her incapable 
of diſturbing that of her neighbours. 

Spain having compaſſed her favourite point of 
ſetling don Carlos in Italy, now undertook an ex- 
pedition againſt Oran, a town of ſome conſequence, 
which lies oppoſite to Carthagena, and which the 
Spaniards, after having poſſeſſed for two hundred 
years, had loſt to the Moors in 1708. This expe- 
dition fully anſwered the purpoſe for which it had 

been undertaken, they not only taking Oran, but 

making themſelves alſo maſters of the ſtrong fort 
of Mazalquivir. It was the armament fitted gut 
for this expedition that had given that alarm to our 
court, of which I have already taken notice. 

Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia, after having 
abdicated the throne in favour of his ſon Charles 
Emanvel, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by his 
wife, an ambitious woman, to engage in ſome in- 
trigues for reſuming the ſovereign {way ; but theſe 
being diſcovered by his ſon, the reigning king, he 
ordered his perſon to be ſecured at Montcalier, and 
conveyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong guard: his 
wife, the counteſs of Sr. Sebaſtian, was conducted to 
Ceva. | 

The diſpute that had long ſubſiſted between the 
king of Pruſſia and the young prince of Orange, 
touching his ſucceſſion to the eſtates poſſeſſed by 
king William III. (in quality of prince of Orange) 
was at laſt adjuſted by a formal treaty, ſigned at Ber- 
lin and Dieren. 

I ſhall-cloſe this ſhort review of the affairs of 
Europe this year, with an intereſting event that 
happened in Pruſſia, where the prince-royal (the 
preſent famous king of Pruſſia), nephew to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, had fallen under the diſpleaſure of 
his father; a reconciliation, however, was happily 
effected this year, by the prince-royal conſenting to 
marry the princeſs of Bevern, a match which, 
though rather diſagreeable to himſelf, was the price 
he was. obliged to pay for being re- admitted into 
favour with his father. The virtues of this lady, 
however, were ſuch, that when the prince ſucceeded 
to the throne, he voluntarily ſnared with her his 
royalty. 

The Dutch were alarmed about this time with an ap- 

henſion of being overwhelmed by an inundation, 
occaſioned by an extraordinary ſpecies of worms which 

bred in the piles and timber- work that ſupported 
their dykes, and threatened the deſtruction of thoſe 
- props of their common- wealth. They prayed, they 

faſted, they humbled themſelves in the moſt ex- 
traordinary manner before heaven, in order to avert 
a calamity which they knew not how otherwiſe to 
guard againſt : at length they were delivered from 
their terrors by an hard froſt, which effectually de- 
ſtroyed theſe dangerous enemies. At the cloſe of 
this year, M. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the 
elector of Hanover at the imperial court, received 
the inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden from the 
hands of the emperor *. 

The hiſtory of England at this period, cannot 
but be very dry and unentertaining to the reader, 
as it furniſhes no domeſtic occurrences worth men- 
tioning, conſiſting chiefly in an annual revolution 
of debates in parliament, in which the ſame 
arguments are perpetually recurring on the ſame 
ſudjects. | 
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His majeſty being returned from his German 
dominions, the ſeſſion of parliament was opened 
on the ſixteenth of January, 1733, by a ipeech 
from the throne, wherein the king declared, thar 
the ſituation of affairs, both at home and abroad 
rendered it unneceſſary for him to lay before the 
two houſes any other reaſons for calling them toge- 
ther, but the ordinary diſpatch of the public buſi. 
neſs, and his deſire of receiving their advice in ſuch 
affairs as ſhould require the care and conſideration 
of parliament. When an addreſs of thanks came 
to be propoſed, importing the entire ſatisfaCtion of 
the houſe at the preſent ſituation of affairs, as well 
foreign as domeſtic, the country members obſerved, 
in oppoſition to it, that there appeared very little 
reaſon for the nation to be ſatisfied with the preſent 
poſture of affairs; for, in the firſt place, it was 
very well known that the French were actually by. 
fied in repairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, in 
direct violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; that 
the Britiſh merchants were ſtill left expoſed to the 
cruel and inſolent depredations of the Spaniards ; 
that the commerce of England daily decreaſed, 
and that every ſeſſion of parliament opened a new 
ſcene of villany and impoſition : the addreſs, how. 
ever, was carried by the court party by a couſi- 
derable majority. 

The penſion-bill was once more revived, and 
again Joſt in the houſe of peers. All the reaſons 
formerly advanced againſt a ſtanding army were now 
repeated, and a reduction of the number warmly 
inſiſted upon; but to very little effect, the army 
being voted on the preſent eſtabliſhment. The 
next debate of note was with regard to the Spaniſh 
depredations, when fir Wilfred Lawſon made a 
motion to addreſs his majeſty, to know what ſatis- 
faction had been made by Spain for the depreda- 
tions committed on the Britiſh merchants. This 
motion occaſioned a violent debate ; the miniſter 
would gladly have evaded it, but he could not do 
it with decency, or even without danger. His 
tenderneſs for the court of Spain had made him in- 
dulge them in various delays, as to the execution 
of the treaty of Seville, with regard to their har- 
raſſing the Engliſh in America. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was ſenſible this conduct of his had given the 
oppolition an advantage againſt him; but he acted 
on this occaſion with great addreſs and no leſs ho- 
nour, by frankly owning that his majeſty had no- 
thing to lay before the houſe upon the motion which 
had been made, as many unforeſeen accidents had 
prevented the commiſſaries from entering upon bu- 
ſineſs ſooner than the month of February laſt : 
however, he hoped affairs would be ſettled in ſuch 
a manner as to give full ſatisfaction to every mem- 
ber of that houſe, and full reparation to every one 
of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who had met with 
a real injury from the Spaniards. This apology, 
however, was treated with great contempt by the 
members in the oppoſition, ahd the miniſter, though 
he could have carried the queſtion, ſuffered it to go 
againſt him, rather than inflame the minds of his 
adverſaries too much, whom he well knew poſſeſſed 
the confidence of the nation. The addreſs was ac- 
cordingly preſented, and an anſwer came from the 
crown, which was little more than a copy of the 
bug which the miniſter had made in the 

uſe. 


* Hiſtorical Regiſter. Annals of Europe. Tindal. 
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The warm diſpute between the Britiſh American 
ſugar-colonies and the Britiſh northern colonies, 
which had laſted from the year 1731, concerning 
the trade of the latter with the French, Dutch, and 
Daniſh ſugar-colonies, of which we have already 
treated, was now reconſidered by the houſe, and 
at length finally terminated by the prudent tempe- 
rament of an act for the beiter ſecuring and en- 
couraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies 
in America, which laid a duty upon all rum, ſu- 
gar, and molaſſes, brought from the northern co- 
ies. 
. the commons were deliberating upon the 
ſupply, fir Robert Walpole moved, on the twenty- | 
third of February, that five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be iſſued out of the ſinking fund for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. It is not to be ſuppoſed 
that a motion of this nature could paſs without be- 
ing ſeverely animadverted upon by the members in 
the oppoſition : accordingly fir William Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Pulteney, and fir John Barnard, exerted 
all their force of argumentation to expole the mini- 
ſter for his iniquitous practices of pillaging ſo ſacred 
a depoſit, ſolemnly appropriated to the diſcharge 
of the national debt. Sir Kobert heard and an- 
ſwered with amazing temper and coolneſs, all the- 
invidious reflections, the bitter ſarcaſms, and the 
perſonal invectives with which his opponents loaded 
him ; he knew that the oppoſition might juſtly be 
termed “ vox & preterea nihil,” a mere empty 
ſound, and that all their objections would vaniſh 
before his ſuperior influence. The motion was ap- 
proved by the majority, and the ſum accordingly 
taken for the ule of the crown. 

A ferment very dangerous to the miniſter was, 
however, now working in the nation. He had be- 
gun, ſo long ago as the year 1724, to encreaſe the 
number of exciſes, by changing the cuſtoms on 
coffee, tea, and chocolate, to an inland duty; he 
had brought the falt duty, after he had detached it 
from the ſinking fund, and remitted it a ſhort time 
(to ſoothe the people), under the ſame regulation. 
This laſt alteration gave ſome alarm, though the 
firſt had paſſed off very eaſily; but the ſcheme 
which the miniſter now meditated, and of which 
he made no ſecret, namely. an excife upon the two 
articles of wine and tobacco, had impreſſed the 
people with the notion that little leſs than a gene- 
ral excife was intended, Never in the memory of 
man was the nation fo alarmed at the deſigns of a 
miniſter as in the preſent caſe. The court-writers 
had endeavoured to prepare the people far this new 
inland duty, by a pamphlet entitled“ Some gene- 
ral Conſiderations concerning the Alteration and 
Improvement af the Public Revenues; but for 
ſome months before it was propoſed in the houſe, 
it became the chief ſubject of contention between 
the court and cauntry-writers; and the Craftſman 
in particular gave ſuch a hiſtory and picture of ex- 
ciſes in his weekly eſſays, as raiſed in the people 
moſt terrible apprehenſions concerning the exten- 
ſion of them. Theſe papers were collected toge- 
ther, and publiſhed under the title of Argu- 
ments againſt Exciſes.” They had their effect, 
and an univerſal clamour was raifed againft the mi- 
niſterial propoſal even before it had been offered 
to the public. When the parliament met, it was 
every week expected that fir Robert Walpole would 
lay his ſcheme before the commons, and very 
broad hints were thrown out upon that ſubject ; 
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and in the debates occaſioned by the miniſter's mo- 
tion for iſſuing and applying five hundred thouſand 
pounds out of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of 
che current year, Mr. Pulteney happening to fay, 
that“ Though he was aware of the motion now 
made by that honourable gentleman fitting near 
him, yet he was in hopes, that what he had now 
moved for, was not all that he was to open that 
day in the committee,” and then mentioning the 
exciſe project, and painting it in the moſt frightful 
colours, almoſt all the gentlemen who ſpoke after, 
made a digreſſion from the point under conſidera- 
tion to that in expectation, and anticipated the 
propoſition before it was made. In all probability, 
however, it was made the ſooner on this occaſion, 
the country gentlemen inſiſting on it while the 
houſe was full, and before the members were tired 
with attendance, The call of the houſe having 
been fixed to the ſeventh of March, fir Robert 
Walpole then propoſed that day ſevennight for re- 
ſolving into a committee of the whole houſe, to 
conſider of the moſt proper methods for the better 
ſecurity and improvement of the duties and reve- 
nucs charged upon, and payable fram, tobacco 
and wine, | 
On the fourteenth of March the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms and of the exciſe attending, purſu- 
ant to an order of the preceding day, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opened — explained his 
ſcheme in a long ſtudied ſpeech. He began by 
taking notice of the arts which had been uſed to 
prejudice the people againſt his ſcheme before it 
was known. He affirmed, that the clamours oc- 
caſioned by theſe prejudices had originally ariſen 
from ſmugglers and unfair traders, who had en- 
riched themſelves by cheating the public; and 
that theſe had been ſtrenuouſſy aſſiſted by another 
ſet of men, fond of every opportunity to ſtir up 
the people of Great Britain to mutiny and ſedition, 
He expatiated on the frauds that were committed 
in that branch of the revenue ariſing from tobac- 
co; upon the hardſhips to which the American 
planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties payable 
on importation, as well as by the ill uſage they had 
met with from their factors and correſpondents in 
England, who, from being their ſervants, were 
now become their maſters ; upon the injury done- 
to the fair trader, and the Iaſs ſuſtained by the 
public in reſpect to the revenue. He aſſerted, that 
the ſcheme he was about to propoſe, would remove 
all theſe inconveniencies, prevent numberleſs frauds, 
perjuries, and falſe entries, and add two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum to the public 
revenue. He entered into a long detail of frauds 
practiſed by the knaviſh dealers in thoſe commodi- 
ties; he recited the ſeveral acts of parliament that 
related to the duties on wine and tobacco; he de- 
clared he had no intention to promote a general 
exciſe ; he endeavoured to obviate ſome objections 
that might be made to his plan, the nature of which 
he at length explained. He propoſed to join the 
laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms: that the 
farther ſubſidy of three farthings per pound, 
chargeable upon imported tobacco, ſhould be ſtill 
levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his ma- 
jeſty's civil liſt, as heretofore : that then the to- 
bacco ſhould be lodged in warehouſes, to be ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of 
the exciſe ; that the keeper of each warehouſe, ap- 
pointed likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould have 
4Y one 
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one lock and key, and the merchant importer have 
another, and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſe- 
cured until the merchant ſhould find vent for it, 
either by exportation or home conſumption : that 
the part deſigned for exportation ſhould be weighed 
at the cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged of the three far- 
things per pound, which had been paid ar its firſt 
importation, and then exported without farther 
trouble: that che portion deſigned for home con- 
ſumption ſhould, in the preſence of the warehouſe- 
keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon his 
paying the inland duty of four pence per pound 

weight to the proper officer appointed to receive it; 
by which means the merchant would be eaſed ot 
the inconvenience of paying the duty upon impor- 
tation, or of giving bond and finding ſecurities for 
the payment, before he had found a market for the 
commodity : that all penalties and forfeitures, ſo 
far as they formerly belonged to the crown, ſhould 
for the future be applied to the uſe of the public : 
that appeals in this, as well as in all other caſes re 
lating to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and deter- 
mined by two or three of the judges, to be named 
by his majeſty, and in the country by the judge of 
aſſize upon the next circuit, who ſhould hear and 


determine ſuch __ in the moſt ſummary man- 
ner, without the formality of proceeding in courts 
of law and equity. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe 
ſcheme, the propoſing of which occaſioned the molt | 
intereſting debate that could happen in a Britiſh 
houſe of commons. It held till two of the clock 
next morning, and was managed and maintained 
by all the ableſt ſpeakers on both fides the que- 
ſtion. Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by Mr. 
Perry, one of the members for the city of London. 
Sir Paul Methuen joined in the oppoſition. Sir John 
Barnard, another repreſentative of the city of Lon- 
don, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame cauſe: he 
was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, fir William Wynd- 
ham, and others of the country party ; while fir 
Philip Yorke (now appointed lord chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench, and enoobled in the courſe of the 
_ enſuing year), warmly eſpouſed the miniſter's 
ſcheme; as did alſo fir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the 
Rolls, aſſiſted by the lord Hervey, fir Thomas 
Robinſon, fir Willian Young, Mr. Pelham, and 
Mr. Winnington, which laſt was far the moſt emi- 
nent for talents and addreſs of all the miniſterial 
advocates. 

Thoſe. who argued againſt the ſcheme, accuſed 
the miniſter of having miſrepreſented the frauds, 
and made falſe calculations as to the hardſhips un- 
der which it had been ſaid the planters laboured. 

They affirmed, that the planters had never thought 
of complaining, till put upon it by letters and ap- 
plications from London: that the ſcheme was ſo 
tar from being calculated to relieve the planters, 
that it would expoſe the factors to ſuch grievous 
oppreſſion, that they would not be able to continue 
the trade, conſequently the planters would be 
utterly ruined ; and, after all, it would not pre- 
vent the frauds againſt which it was ſaid to be pro- 
vided; that from the examination of the commil- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, it appeared that thoſe funds 
did not exceed forty thouſand pounds per annum, 
and might be in a great mea{ure aboliſhed by a 
due execution of the laws in being, conſequently 
this ſcheme was unneceſſary, would be ineffectual 
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and dangerous to the liberties of the ſubject, as it 
tended to promote a general exciſe, which was in 
all countries conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion, 
They ſuggeſted that it would produce an additional 
ſwarm of officers and warehoule-keepers appointed 
and paid by the Treaſury, ſo as to multiply the 
dependents on the crown, and enable it ftill far. 
ther to check the freedom of elections: that the 
traders would become ſlaves to exciſemen and ware- 
houſe keepers, as they would be debarred all acceſs 
to their own commodities except at certain houts, 
when attended by thoſe officers; that the merchant, 
for every quantity of tobacco he ſhould ſell, would 
be obliged to make a journey, or ſend a meſſenger 
to the office for a permit, which could not be ob- 
trained without trouble, expence, and delay; and 
that if a law ſhould be enacted in favour of this 
ſcheme, it would in all probability be ſome time 
or other uſed as a precedent for introducing ex- 
ciſe laws into every branch of the revenue, in 
which caſe the liberty of Great Britain would be 
no more. 

After a very warm debate, the queſtion being. 
put, upon a motion made by the miniſter, that ti 
preſent duties on wine and tobacco ſhould, from 
and after the twenty- fourth of June next, ceate 
and determine, it was carried in the affirmative by 
two hundred and ſixty- ſix againſt two hundred and 
five. 

The other reſolutions ſubſequent to this, for al- 
rering the cuſtoms to an-inland duty on thoſe com- 
modities, and appropriating this inland duty to 
the ſame uſes as the cuſtoms, were paſſed without 
a diviſion. Thus did the excite ſ.heme triumph 
for the firſt day; and even on the ſixteenth, upon 
the report of the committee, after another long de- 
bate, it was agreed to by much the ſame majori- 
ty, when it was ordered that a bill ſhould be 
brought in purſuant to the ſaid reſolutions. As 
the hiſtory of this bill will be ever memorable in 
Great Britain, I ſhall give an abſtract of it from 
the Hiſtorical Regiſter for the year 1733, with the 
arguments for and againſt it, as the only means of 
giving a juſt notion of the whole affair. 

This famous bill was brought in on the fourth 
of April, and read the firſt time, after which Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his majeſty's 
command, acquainted the houſe, that his majeſty 
conſented to their making ſuch alterations as they 
ſhould think fit for the public ſervice, in relation 
to the ſubſidy on tobacco, then payable on account 
of his majeſty's civil liſt. It was next objected, 
that ſome parts of the ſaid bill were not within the re- 
ſolutions of the houſe purſuant to which the ſaid 
bill had been ordered to be brought in, and there- 
fore it was moved, that the bill ſhould be with- 
drawn, which paſſed in the negative, two hundred 
and thircy-rwo againſt one hundred and ſe venty- ſix. 
Then a motion was made for adjourning, which 
likewiſe paſſed in the negat ve. At laſt it was re- 
ſolved that the bill ſhould be read a ſecond time, on 
that day ſevennight; two hundred and thirty-ſix 
y__ two hundred. Next day after bringing in 
of this bill, a motion was made for the printing 
ſuch a number of copies as ſhould be ſufficient for 
the uſe of the members of the houſe ; but, upon 
the queſtion, the Noes had it by one hundred 
and twenty-eight againſt one hundred and twelve. 

As this bill very much concerned the trade and 


in augmenting the revenue, deſtructive to trade, 


commerce of this nation, the lord-mayor of the 
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city of London (John Barber, eſq) procured a 
copy of it ſoon after it was brought into the 
houſe of commons, and having laid it before the 
common- council, it was there reſolved to petition 
the houſe againſt it; and a petition being im- 
mediately drawn up, and agreed to, the ſame 
was preſented to the houſe of commons on the 
tenth of April. The petitioners herein expreſs 
themſelves as follows: “ That they preſume, in 
all humility, to expreſs to the houſe, as they 
had alrcady done in ſome meaſure by their inſtruc- 
tions to their members, the univerſal ſenſe of the 
nation concerning any farther extenſion of the 
laws of exciſe: that the burden of taxes already 
impoſed on every branch of trade, however chear- 
fully borne, was ſeverely felt; but the petitioners 
apprehended that this burden would grow too 
heavy to be borne, if it was encreaſed by ſuch 
vexatious and oppreſſive methods of levying and 
collecting the duties, as, they are aſſured by me 
lancholy experience, the nature of all exciſes mult 
neceſſarily produce: that the merchants, tradeſmen, 
and manufacturers of the kingdom, had ſupported 
themſelves under the —_ of the exciſc laws now 
in force, by the comfortable and reaſonable expec- 
tation, that thoſe laws, which nothing but public ne- 
ceſſity could be a motive to enact, would be re- 
ealed in favour of the trade of the kingdom and 
of the liberty of the ſubject, whenever that motive 
ſhould be removed, as the petitioners preſume it 
effectually was, by the undiſturbed tranquility 
which the nation enjoyed at home, and the general 
peace which was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed abroad: that 
if this expectation ſhould be diſappointed ; if the 
exciſe-laws, inſtead of being repealed, were ex- 
tended to other ſpecies of merchandize not yet ex- 
ciſed, and a door opened for extending them to all; 
the petitioners cannot, in juſtice to themſelves, to 
the merchants, tradeſmen, and manufacturers of the 
whole kingdom, and to the general intereſt of their 
country, conceal their apprehenſions, that the moſt 
fatal blow, which ever was given, would be given 
on this occaſion, to the trade and navigation of 
Great Britain: that that great ſpring, from which 
the wealth and property of the ſubject flowed, 
would be obſtructed, and the mercantile part of 
the nation would become not only leſs able to trade 
to advantage, but unwilling to trade at all; ſince 
no perſon, who could enjoy all the privileges of a 
Britiſh ſubject out of trade, even with a ſmall 
fortune, would voluntarily reſign ſome of the moſt 
valuable of thoſe privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf 
to the laws of exciſe : that the petitioners are able 
to ſhew, that theſe apprehenſions are founded both 
in experience and reaſon ; and therefore they hope, 
that the houſe will be pleaſed io hear them by their 
counſel againſt the bill.” $5 es 
It has always been a privilege enjoyed by the 
city of London, that any petition from them is 
preſented to the houſe by their ſheriffs, and brought 
up by the clerk of the houſe, and read at the table, 
without asking the leave of the houſe for that pur- 
oſe; whereas all other petitions mult be preſented 
- a member of the houſe, and cannot be by him 
brought up, or read at the table by the clerk, till 
leave be firſt asked and obrained of the houſe. 
Accordingly, the petition was brought up and read 
at the table; and as ſoon as it was read, ſir John 
Barnard got up, and, 1n a very expreſſive manner, 
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repreſented how much the city and citizens of Lon- 
don, as well as all the other trading parts of the 
nation would be affected by the bill for altering 
the method of raiſing the duties payable upon to- 
bacco, and how juſt reaſon they had to inſiſt up- 
on being heard by their council againſt it; con- 
cluding with a motion for granting them leave to 
be heard by their counſel, if they thought fit. 

In oppoſition to this motion it was inſiſted on, 
by the miniſter and his friends, that it had always 
been the practice of that houſe, never to receive 
any petition, much leis to admit counſel to be 
heard, againſt any bill for impoſing of taxes upon 
the ſubject; for that, if ſuch a thing was to be 
admitted, it would be impoſſible ever to paſs any 
ſuch bill, becauſe there would be ſo many different 
petitions preſented againſt it, by thoſe who were to 
be ſubject thereto, that it would be impoſſible to 
hear counſel ſeparately upon every ſuch pet tion 
within the uſual time of the continuance of one 
ſeſſion of parliament ; and that in refuſing to admit 
counſel to be heard, there could be no inconveni- 
ence, becauſe every man, and every body of men, 
had their repreſentatives in that houſe, who cer- 
tainly would repreſent their caſe to the houſe, if 
any particular hardſhip was to be put upon them 
by any bill then before the houſe. 

To this it was replied, that the houſe had never 
pretended to any particular cuſtom of refuſing pe- 
titions, except againſt thoſe bills which were called 
money-bills, that was to ſay, ſuch bills as were 
brought in for raiſing money for the ſervice of the 
current year; and that even as to them there were 
many precedents where the houſe had admitted the 
parties whom they thought to have a real intereſt 
therein, to be heard by their counſel againſt the 
paſſing of ſuch bills: that the admitting of coun- 
le], even in ſuch caſes, could never prevent the 
paſſing ſuch bill, becauſe the houſe could always 
order all parties petitioning to be heard at one 
time, and could give ſuch directions, that it would 
never take up many days to hear every thing that 
could be objected by every one of the parties pe- 
titioning : that though every part of the nation had 
their repreſentatives in that houſe, yet it was very 
well known, that ſpeaking in public was not the 
talent of every man; from whence it might happen 
that the particular perſons or part of the nation 
which was then to be aggrieved by what was paſſing 
in the houſe, might not have any ſuch members as 
were proper to lay their caſe fully and clearly be- 
fore the houſe; and that therefore, even as to 
money-bills, it was proper to admit parties to be 
heard againſt them, when it appeared that thev 
were very particularly intereſted therein, 

But as to the caſe then before them, there was 
not the leaſt pretence for refuſing the defire of the 
petition ; becauſe the bill againſt which it was pre- 
ſented, was no money-bill; on the contrary, it was 
even inſiſted on by the advocates for it, as one of 
the greateſt arguments in its favour, that there was 
no new duties to be impoſed; it was a bill only 
for altering the method of collecting the taxes 
already impoſed ; and therefore it could never be 
pretended that there was any practice or cuſtom of 
the houſe to refuſe parties intereſted to be heard 
againſt ſuch a bill: that if there had been ſuch a 


cuſtom introduced, it ought not to be obſerved, 
eſpecially when ſuch a conſiderable body as -the 
lord- 
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lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of the | 


city of London came with an humble petition to 
be beard againſt the bill, which they thought would 
not oaly be highly injurious to them in particular, 
but deſtructive to the trade and commerce of the 
whole nation. 

In this debate there were many precedents 
brought by Mr. Sandys, Mr. Gibbons, and Mr. 

Bootle, where the houſe had received petitions, 
and admitted counſel to be heard againſt many bills; 
and there were likewiſe precedents brought by fir 
William Young, and Mr. Winnington, where the 
ſame had been refuſed, the reading of which took 
up a great part of the day. 

After the debate had laſted ſome time, upon 
putting the queſtion for allowing the petitioners to 
be heard by their counſel againſt the bill, there 
was a diviſion, and the queſtion had a negative put 
upon it, two hundred and fourteen againit one hun- 
dred and ninety-ſeven : after which it was ordered, 
that the petition ſhould lie upon the table until 
the ſaid bill ſnould be read a ſecond time. 

The ſtrain in which the petition of the city of 
London was drawn up, could not fail of having 
great effect with the public, eſpecially as it was 
ſeconded by others, in the like ſtyle, from Briſtol 
and all the capital towns in the kingdom. The 
truth is, the minds of the people were wrought up 
to ſuch a pitch of fury and reſentment, as threaten- 
ed little leſs than a general rebellion. While the 
bill was depending with the commons, the houle 
was ſurrounded with ſuch immenſe crouds of peo- 
ple, and theſe too ſo noiſy and riotous, that it was 
at the imminent hazard of their lives that any Who 
favoured the ſcheme could either enter or come 
out. This occaſioned fir Robert Walpole to con- 
clude a ſpeech he made in the courſe of the debate 
with the following remarkable, though unguarded, 
expreſſions. After having declared, that he did not 
look upon the clamours without doors azainſt the 
ſcheme, to be the voice of the nation, „Gen- 
tlemen (continued he) may fay what they pleaſe, 
of the multitudes now at the door, and in he 
avenues leading to this houſe: thry may call them 
a modeſt mulcitude, if they will; but, whatever 
temper they were in when they came hither, it may 
be very muchaltered now, after having waited ſolong 
at our door: it may be a very eaſy matter for ſome de- 
ſigning ſeditious perſon to raiſe a tumult and diſorder 
among them; and when tumults are once begun, 
no man knows where they will end: he is a greater 
man than any I know in the nation, that could with 
the ſame eaſe appeaſe them; tor this reaſon I muſt 
think, that it was neither prudent nor regular to 
uſe any methods for bringing fuch multitudes to 
this place, under any pretence whatever : gentle- 
men may give them what name they think fit: it 
may be ſaid, that they come hither as humble 
ſupplicants; but I know whom the law calls ſturdy 
beggars, and thoſe who brought them down hither 
could not be certain, that they might not have be- 
haved in the ſame manner.” | 

It is hardly to be expreſſed how great a ferment 
this part of the miniſter's ſpeech threw the houſe 
into; it was with much difficulty they could be 
brought into ſuch a temper as to be able to reſume 
the debate: at length fir John Barnard ſtood up, 
and ſaid, that merchants of character had an un- 
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queſts and lobby of the houſe of commons, in 
order to ſolicit their friends and acquaintance 
againſt any ſcheme or project which they might 
think prejudicial to their commerce; that when 
he came to the houſe he ſaw none but ſuch as de- 
ſerved the appellation of Sturdy Beggars as little 
as the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentle- 
man whatever; that it was well known, that the 
city of London was ſufficiently apprized of what 
was that day to come before the houle : where they 
got their information he knew not; but he was 
very certain, that they had a right notion of the 
ſcheme which had now been opened ; and they 
were ſo generally and zealouſly bent againſt it, 
that whatever methods might have been uſed to 
call them hither, he was ſure it would have been 
impoſſible to have found any legal methods to have 
prevented their coming thither. 

Although the power of the miniſter was then 
very great, tho' he had the ſucceſs of this ſcheme 
very much at heart, and tho' there was no doubt 
that, had he puſhed it, he might have got the bill 
paſſed into a law: yet, obſerving that the who c 
nation was now alarmed, and beginning to be n 
fear of his life, he thought proper to drop the 
deſign, by moving the next day, April 11, when 
the bill was about to be read the ſecond time, that 
ſach ſecond reading might be poſtponed to the 
ewelfth day of June next. Though by this mo- 
tion it evidently appeared that the bill was to be 
dropped, yet ſome gentlemen, who had from the 
beginning appeared ſtrenuouſly againſt the whole 
icheme, were not ſatisfied with letting it drop in ſo 
eaſy a manner, and therefore they were for having 
it rejected; but this propoſition did not come to a 
motion, much leſs to the queſtion, ſo that the firſt 
motion was agreed to without oppoſition; and 
upon the Friday after, which was the day appoint- 
ed for the houſe to reſolve itſelf into a committee 
of the whole houſe, to conſider farther of the 
moſt proper methods for the better ſecurity and im- 
provement of the duties and revenues then charged 
upon and made payable from tobacco and wines, 
it was reſolved, that the houſe would, upon the 
fourteenth day of June next, reſolve itſelf into the 
ſaid committee: ſo that part of the ſcheme which 
related to the duties upon wine was never laid be- 
fore the houſe. 

Such was the concluſion of a project, which the 
populace was taught to believe threatened no leſs 
than the utter extinction of their liberties and pro- 
perties; but which, ſince the rage of party hes ſub- 
ſided, has been conſidered by many ſenſible and 
experienced perſons in a more favourable light; 
nay, the moſt exceptionable parts of this project 
have, though in another ſhape, been ſince paſſed 
intoa law, and that too at the requeſt and applica- 
tion of thoſe very perſons who were molt torward 
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However, the miſcarriage of the bill was. at the 
time we are ſpeaking of, celebrated with public re- 
joicings in London and Weſtminſter ; the Monu- 
ment was illuminated, and the miniſter burned in 
effigy by the populace. 

There having been great crowds of people about 


and ſome of them having behaved in a very tumul- 
tuous manner, the next day complaint was made 


doubted right to come down to the Court of Re- 


to the houſe, by ſeveral members who had voted 
in 
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in favour of the ſcheme, © That a tumultuous 
crowd of people had aſſembled the night before, 
and ſeveral days during the ſeſſion, in the Court 
of Requeſts and other avenues to that houſe, and 
that they themſelves, and ſeveral other members of 
the houſe, had been laſt — — in their return 
from the houſe, menaced, inſulted, and aſſaulted, 
by a tumultuous crowd of people in the paſſages 
to the houſe . Whereupon it was ordered and de- 
clared, nemine contradicente, “ I. That the aſſault- 
ing, inſuiting, or menacing any member of that 
houſe, in his coming to or going from that houſe, 
or upon account of his behaviour in parliament, 
was an high infringement of the privilege of that 
houſe, a moſt outrageous and dangerous violation 
of the rights of parliament, and an high crime and 
miſdemeanor. Il. That the aſſembling and coming 
of any number of perſons, in a riotous, tumultu- 
ous, and diſorderly manner, to that houſe, in order 
either to hinder or promote the paſſing of any bill, 
or other matters, depending before that houſe, was 
an high infringement of the privilege of that 
hou, was deſtructive of the freedom and conſti- 
tution of parliament, and an high crime and miſde- 
meanor. III. - That the inciting and encouraging 
any number of perſons to come 1n a riotous, tu- 
multuous, and diforaerly manner, to that houſe, in 
order either to hinder or promote the paſſing of any 
bill, or other matter depending before that houſe, 
was an high infringement of the privilege of the 
houſe, deſtructive of the freedom and conſtitution 
of parliament, and an high crime and miſde- 
meanor,” 

Then it was ordered, “ I, That the members 
of that houſe who terved for the city of London 
ſhould ſignify the ſame to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don. II. That the members of that houſe who 
ſerved for the county of Middleſex, ſhould ſignify 
the ſaid reſolutions and declarations to the ſheriff 
of Middleſex. III. That the members of that 
houſe, who ſerved for the city of Weſtminſter, 
ſhould tene the ſaid reſolutions to the high bailiff 
of Weſtminſter.” Which orders were accordingly 
ſignified by their reſpective members, who next 
day reported their having done fo to the houſe . 

After the miſcarriage of the exciſe-ſcheme, the 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved to enquire into the 
frauds and abuſes in tae cuſtoms, and a committee 
of twenty-one members was choſen by ballot for 
this purpoſe. The ſubſequent debates of this ſeſſion 
were occaſioned by a bill to prevent the infamous 
practice of ſtock-jobbing, which with great diffi- 
culty made its way to the houſe of lords, who made 
ſome amendments, in conſequence of which it was 
laid aſide ; and by another bill, eſtabliſhing a lot- 
tery to raiſe five hundred thouſand pounds, for the 
relief of thoſe who had ſuffered by the Charitable 
Corporation. After having undergone ſome altera- 
tions, it paſſed through both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent. | 

His majeſty having at this time determined for 
ſome wiſe reaſons of ſtate, to beſtow his eldeſt 
daughter, the princeſs royal, upon the prince of 
Orange, he fevt a meſſage to the commons, on 


the eighth of May, acquaintisg them with the 


— 
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ſame. He ſaid, he madecno doubt that this match 


would be acceptable to all his good ſubje3, and 
therefore promiied himſelf the aſſiſtance and con- 
currence of the houſe in enabling him to give ſuch 
a portion to his eldeſt daughter, as ſhould be ſuit- 
able to the preſent occaſion, and might contri- 
bute towards ſupporting with honour and dignity 
an alliance that would tend ſo much to the farther 
ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the throne 
of theſe realms, and the farther ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant intereſt on the continent of Europe. 

In reply to this meſſage, the commons returned 
a moſt warm and affectionate addrels, and imme- 
diately voted, that out of the money ariſing from 
the ſale of lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, 
his majeſty ſhould be empowered co apply the ſum 
of eighty thouſand pounds as a marriage-portion 
tor his eldeſt daughter. 

The laſt affair in this ſeſſion which engaged the 
attention of the commons, was a queſtion concern- 
ing the conſtitution of their houſe. Lieutenant- 
general Wade, member for Bath, had been ap- 
pointed governor of Fort Willtam, Fort George, 
and Auguſtus, in Scotland; the point therefore in 
diſpute was, whether his accepting thoſe offices had 
vacated his ſeat in parhament? The anticourtiers 
were ſtrenuous in maintaining the affirmative z 
and in ſupport of their opinion they produced a 
number of precedents, and then moved, © That 
the accepting a commiſſion of governor or licute- 
nant-governor of any fort, citadel, or garriſon, up- 
on the military eſtabhſhment of Great Britain, by 
any member of the houſe who was an officer of the 
army, ſhould vacate his fat as member of parlia- 
ment.” The queſtion, however, being put, was car- 
ried by the court, ninety- ſix againft eighteen ; and 
this determination has been regarded as deciſive of 
all fucceeding cafes of the like nature, 

Several warm attacks were made on the miniſter 
in the houſe of peers, during the courſe of this ſeſ- 
fion ; particularly on the thirtieth of May, a mo- 
tion was made to reſolve, That it is the opinion 
of this houſe, that the produce of the ſinking fund 
ſhould be applied for the future towards reducing 
ſuch taxes as are moſt grievous to the ſubject, op- 
preſſive to the manufacturer, or decrimental to 
trade.“ This motion occaſioned a long and warm 
debate, in which all the arguments which have 
been already recited for taking money from the 
ſinking fund, were repeated, as alſo thoſe againſt 
it. The lords, however, which ſupported this 
motion (amongſt whom the lords Carteret and 
Bathurſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves) ſaid, that a great 
difference lay between the intereſt of the creditors 
of the public and the intereſt of the nation; for 
though the former might find it for their intereſt 
not to draw their money out of the public funds, 
yet it never could be the intereſt of the nation that 
taxes ſhould be perpetuated, which muſt be the 
caſe, if the money of the ſinking fund continued to 
be altenated. In reply to this, the lords of the 
court-party ſaid, that the taking money from the 
ſinking fund was in fact no alienation of it from 
the purpoſes of its firſt eſtabliſhment, and that the 
intereſt of the nation could not be more effectually 
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The miniſter in particular, in his coming to and returning 
from the houſe, had been inſulted in the moſt outrageous man- 
ner; and at one time his life was ſaved by Mr. Cunningham, 


piece of ſervice his majeſty rewarded him with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica. 
+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. Parliamentary 
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keep off the rabble till his friend eſcaped: for which ſeaſonable 
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conſulted, than by eaſing the landed intereſt, which 
was done by applying part of the money of the 
finking fund to the ſervice of the current year. The 
motion being rejected, among other reaſons, for 
being a motion for a reſolution very improper for 
a houſe of peers to come to, a ſtrong proteſt was 
entered by eighteen lords, in which they very 
clearly and impartially ſtated all that had been urged 
for the motion; but the moſt remarkable was the 
cloſe of the proteſt, and which was directly levelled 
at the miniſter. It ran thus: 

« We inſiſt with great earneſtneſs and concern 
- on this point, from our obſervation of what has 
lately paſſed on the occaſion of attempts being 
made to extend the cruel and arbitrary methods 
practiſed under the laws of exciſe, and naturally 
and neceſſarily, as we apprehend, flowing from 
them. If any new law of this kind has paſſed elte- 
where, we perſuade ourſelves it could not have 
' prevailed in this houſe : but we think it the more 
incumbent upon -us, after ſuch an attempt, and 
ſuch national reſentment expreſſed againit it 
(both which are of public notoriety), to promote 
as effectually as we are able, the quiet and happi- 
neſs of his majeſty's reign, by cutting off any hopes 
or fears which may be ſtill entertained, that ſuch a 
project will ſome time or other ſucceed ; and to this 

ood and laudable end we conceive, that nothing 
would have contributed more, than ſuch a ſolemn 
declaration of the ſenſe of this houſe, as is con- 
tained in the queſtion.” 

The affairs of the South Sea company were at 
this time run into great diſorder : the lords of the 
oppoſition moved, and carried their motion, that 
the directors of that company ſhould lay an account 
of the produce of the forfeited eſtates which had 
belonged to the former directors, who had been 
mulcted by the parliament. From this it appear- 
ed, that the large ſums of money ariſing from choſe 
forfeited eſtates had been diſtributed among the 
proprietors by way of dividend, even before re- 
courſe was had to parliament for directions in what 
manner that produce ſhould be applied. Lord 
Bathurſt therefore moved for a reſolution of the 
houſe, that the diſpoſal of this money by way 
ifdividend, without any order of a general court 
for that purpoſe, was a violation of the act of par- 
liament made for the diſpoſal thereof, and a maniteſt 
injuſtice done to the proprietors of that ſtock. 
This motion, however, was defeated by a majori- 

of members in the court intereſt ; and then the 
houſe ordered, that the preſent and former directors 
of the South Sea company, together with the late 
inſpectors of their accounts, ſhould attend and be 
examined. They were accordingly interrogated ; 
but as no direct proof could be eſtabliſhed of any 
embezzlement, and as the diſcuſſion of the matter 
would have been attended with more bad than 
good conſequences, the majority thought proper to 
poſtpone the ſcrutiny . A bill, however, paſſed, 
for converting a farther part of the capital ſtock of 
the South Sea company into annuities, redeemable 
by parhamenr. 

The perſecution againſt the proteſtants in Ger- 
many, particularly the Saltzburghers, ſtill reign- 
ing, it was thought, by many of the public-ſpirited 
gentlemen. concerned in the ſcheme 2 ſettling the 
colony of Georgia, that it would be goed policy to 
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grant thoſe unhappy people at aſy lum in the Britiſh 
dominions in America, particularly in that infant 
colony, which, through the indefatigable pains of 
Mr Oglethorpe, wore a very promiling alpect: a 
petition was accordingly preſented to parliament 
tor that purpoſe, who were pleaſed to give encou- 
ragement to the propoſal, and even to grant ten 
thouſand pounds to the truſtees, out of the ſale of 
the lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, for car- 
rying it into execution. | 

On the eleventh of June, the public buſineſs be. 
ing by that time all diſpatched, the king put an 
end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort but levere ſpeech againſt 
the authors of the heats and animoſities that hag 
been lately ſpread through the nation. | 

It is by no means foreign to this hiſtory, to 
obſerve, that this lame year, 1733, a new and moſt 
laudable corporation was erected for promotin 
Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools in Ireland. Mr. 
Anderſon, author of the Origin of Commerce, tells 
us, that he having been at this time ſomewhat uſe- 
ful in correſponding with Dr. Maule, then biſhop 
of Dromore, for promoting the charter of the cor- 
poration, received from that biſhop the following 
well vouched account of the number of people, 
both proteſtants and papiſts, in all Ireland; a 
matter ſufficiently curious to claim a place in the 
body of this work. 

By the biſhop's books, and other authentic 
vouchers, it appeared that there were at lxaſt two 
millions of people in that iſland, of which there are 
very near ſix hundred thouſand proteſtants, and 
ſomewhat above one million four hundred thouſand 
papiſts, or nearly five papiſts to two proteſtants. 
The following is a liſt cf the total of both reli- 
gions in the four great diviſions, called provinces, 
of Ireland, viz. 


Proteſtant Popiſh 
— NE Families, 
n Ulſter 2,620 38,459 
Leinſter 25,238 92,424 
Munſter 13,337 106,407 
Connaught 4,299 44.133 
Total 105,494 281,423 


Which, at five to each family in the country, and 
ten for Dublin, the capital, and ſeven for Corke 
city, makes in all two millions fifteen thouſand 
two hundred and twenty-nine ſouls. 

This account makes the proteſtant fa- 


milies to be in Dublin 8,823 

The popiſh families in the ſame city 4,119 
| 12,942 

Which, at ten to each family, makes the 

people of Dublin amount to 129,420 

Proteſtant families in the city of Corke 2,569 

Popiſh families £,398 
5 . 7,967 

Which, at ſeven to a family, makes the 

number of ſouls in the city of Corke 55,769 


So noble a part of the Britiſh empire as this 
iſland, is well worth the cheriſhing, as far as can 


be done without prejudice to Great Britain. King 
William III. on his firſt landing on it, turning to 


— —— 
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old marſhal Schomberg, ſaid, © This iſland is well 
ch fighting for.” 
"We — — to attend foreign affairs. The 
court of Spain, this year, fell upon a project for 
erecting an Eaſt India company for trading to the 
Philippine Iſlands directly from Cadiz, by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and although it concerned all 
the other European nations trading to India, yet it 
more eſpecially concerned the Dutch to oppoſe it, 
as it was directly contrary to the latter part of the 


Vth article of the treaty of Munſter, anno 1648, | P 


between Spain and them; and as the ſame article 
had been lately ſucceſsfully made uſe of agaiait the 
Oſtend company of the Spaniſh or Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, it might be yet more ſtrongly oppoſed to the 
erection of this new company, viz. © Moreover it 
is ſtipulated and agreed, that the Spaniards ſhall 
confine their navigation in the Eaſt Indies in ſuch 
manner as it is at preſent poſſeſſed by them, with- 
out having it in their power to extend the ſame any 
farther. As alſo the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
foall abſtain from frequenting thoſe places which 
belong to the Caſtilians in the Eaſt Indies.” Now 


the Eaſt India trade, as then poſſeſſed by Spain, 


was practiſed ſolely from New Spain to the Philip 

pines, and back to the port of Acapulco; but no 
Eaſt India trade at all from Spain by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope: wherefore the Dutch at 
this time moſt juſtly and zealouſly, and in the end 
effectually, oppoſed lo palpable a contravention of 
that treaty. But it is probable I may have occaſion 


to mention this ſubject again, and therefore thall at 


preſent ſay no more of it. 

On the fifth of Febuary this year (1733) died 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, whoſe death opened 
a new and dreadful ſcen of war in Europe, the 
neighbouring princes intereſting themſelves ſtrongly 
in the choice of a new ſovereign. The elector of 
Saxony, ſon to the late monarch, and Staniſlaus, 
whoſe daughter was married to the French king, 
declared themſelves candidates. The emperor, the 
czarina, and the king of Pruſſia eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the >axon : it was natural for the king of France 
to ſupport the pretenſions of his father-in-law; and 
no ſooner was he informed that the emperor had 
aſſembled a body of forces in Sileſia, than he order- 
ed the duke of Berwick to advance to the Rhine 
with a numerous army, and take meaſures for en- 
tering Germany, in caſe the Imperialiſts ſhould at- 
tempt to penetrate into Poland, on the frontiers of 
which they, and a large body of Ruſſian troops, 
were now hovering. 
la the mean time Staniſlaus, who was ſtill at the 
court of France, found means to tranſport himſelf 
privately into Warſaw, the capital of Poland, where 
he continued undiſcovered till he found it for his 
intereſt to appear in public. As the day of election 
drew nigh, the Ruſſian ard Pruſſian miniſters de- 
livered their ſeveral declarations, by way of pro- 
teſt, againſt the eventual election of Staniſlaus, as 
a proſcribed perſon, and one rendered for ever in- 
capable of wearing the crown. 

About the middle of Auguſt, the Ruſſian ge- 
neral Laſci entered Poland, at the head of fifty 
thouſand men: the diet of the ele&tion was opened 
with the uſual ceremony. Prince Winozawiſki, chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other fi 'e of 
the Viſtula (or Wiezer) with three thouſand men, 
including ſome of the nobility who adhered to the 
party of Auguſtus. The primate of Poland, who 
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always acts as regent during an interreghum, en- 
deavoured to reconcile all differences among the 
grandees, in order to proceed peaceably to the new 
election: Staniſlaus was unanimouſly choſen king, 
and appeared in the electoral ficld, where he was 
received with loud acclamations. Auguſtus's party 
proteſted againſt the election, and, being now in- 
creaſed to ten thouſand men, they joined the Ruſſian 
army, which had advanced by haity marches. Sta- 
niſlaus, ſenſible of his inability to withſtand ſuch 
owerful enemies, retired, with the primate and 
French ambaſſador, to Denmark, leaving the pa- 
latine of Kiow at Warſaw. This general attacked 
the Saxon palace, which was inſtantly ſurrendered, 
and the ſoldiers and inhabitants plundered the 
houſes belonging to the grandees who had declared 
for Auguſtus, as likewiſe the hotel of the Ruſſian 
ambaſſador. | 

While theſe tranſactions paſſed, the Poles, who 
had joined the Muſcovites, finding it impoſſible to 
paſs the Viſtula before the expiration of the time 
fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, erected a colo, or 
great council, at Cracow, where the elector of 
Saxony was choſen, and proclaimed by the biſhop 
of that place, king of Poland, by the name of 
Auguſtus III. on the ſixth day of October. The 
two armies then croſſed the river, and the palatine 
of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Warſaw, where, in their turn, they plun- 
dered the palaces and houſes belonging to the op- 
polite party. 

Mean while the French king, incenſed at the 
part the emperor had acted againſt his father-in- 
law, entered into a treaty with the courts of Ma- 
drid and Turin, by which they agreed jointly to 
declare war againſt the emperor. Theſe three 
powers had their reſpective intereſts, but they all 
concurred in one view, namely, the weakening the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

The dukes of Savoy had been a long time gra- 
dually encreaſing their dominions, by ſometimes 
aſſiſting the emperors, and ſometimes declaring. 
againſt them. The king of Sardinia, Charles Ema- 
nuel, hoped to procure the duchy of Milan, and 
it had been promiſed him both by the miniſters of 
Verſailles and Madrid. Philip V. king of Spain, 
or rather Elizabeth of Parma, his conſort, aſpired 
at more conſiderable eſtabliſhments for the royal 
offspring than Parma and rlacentia. Lewis XV. 
ſought to aggrandize his own glory by pulling down 
his enemies. Never was negociation more ſpeedily 
concluded, than that which united theſe three mo- 
narchs, and Europe was now filled with manifeſtoes 
by all the parties at variance. 

England could not declare herſelf without the 
concurrence of the United Provinces; and that 
cautious republic ſhewed no great readineſs to 
launch into an expenſive and ruinous war, merely 
for the ſake of ſupporting the emperor's quarrel, 
In vain did the Imperial miniſters ſolicit, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, both our court and the States- 
general, to take the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous mea- 
ſures to prevent their ally from being cruſhed by 
the power of his enemies, and the ballance of power 
in Europe thereby utterly disjointed: we both 
ſtood by, unconcerned ſpectators of the rapid pro- 
greſs of the French, who paſſed the Rhine in the 
month of October, under the duke of Berwick, and 
laid ſiege to Fort Kehl, which he ſoon reduced; 
while another body of French forces, under marſhal 

Villars, 
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Villars, joined by the king of Sardinia, ſubdued 
Pavia, Pizzighitone, Cremona, Secco, Frezzo, 
with the fort of Fuentez; and not long after mar- 
ſnal de Villars ended a glorious career, at the age 
of eighty-two, after having reduced the important 
city of Milan. 

The emperor, dreading the effects of ſuch a 
powerful confederacy againſt him, offered to ac- 
commodate all differences with the crown of Spain, 
under the mediation of the king of England ; and 
Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Ma- 
drid, made propoſals for that purpoſe. Philip ex- 
prefſed his acknowlegements to the king of Eng- 
land ; but declared that the emperor's advances 
came too late, and that his own reſolutions were 
already taken. In the mean time he ſent a power- 
ful army into Italy, under the duke of Montemar, 
who reduced the whole kingdom of Naples, which 
was beitowed upon the infant doa Carlos, who had 
already been acknowleged hereditary prince of 
Tuſcany. Thus did the emperor Charles VI. loſe 
almoſt all Italy, by giving a king to Poland; and 
a ſon of the king of Spain obtained, in two cam- 
paigns, the Two Sicilies, which had been fo otten 
before taken and retaken, and had been the con- 
- ſtant objects of the attention of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria for above two centuries. All this time the 
other potentates of Europe looked on without inter- 
meddling: the Venetians declared they would take 
no ſhare in the war in Italy; the Dutch ſoon enter- 
ed into a neutrality with France; and we, in con- 
cert with thoſe ſtates, employed ourſelves in medi- 
ations, inſtead of affording the deſired aſſiſtance. 

On the ſeventh of November, this year, his 


ſerene highneſs the prince of Orange arrived, 


in the Fubbs yacht, at Greenwich; proceeded, in 
one of the king's barges, to the Tower, and from 
thence, in one of his majeſty's coaches, to So- 
merſet- houſe; and the next day was received by 
the royal family with the greateſt reſpect. Soon 
after his highneſs was taken ill, which retarded his 
marriage for ſome time. 

Not long after the riling of the parliament, the 
court party loſt one of its ableſt advocates in the earl 
of Cheſterfield, who, being diſguſted at the conduct 
of the miniſter, reſigned his place of ſteward of his 
majeſty's hcuſhold. The duke of Montrofe re- 
linquiſhed his office of lord privy-ſeal of Scotland; 
and his example was followed by lord Clinton, one 
of the lords of his majeſty's bed-chamber, and lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Devon. About the 
ſame time the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham 
were deprived of their poſts in the army. Theſe 
removals and reſignations gave great uneaſineſs to 
the public, which was, however, in ſome meaſure 
allayed by ſome promotions in the law, which 
were univerſally agreeable. Mr. Talbot, ſolicitor- 
general, one of the moſt accompliſhed lawyers and 
upright judges in the kingdom, was conſtituted 
lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and created 
baron Talbot of Henſoll; fir PhilipYorke, attorney- 
genera), was advanced to the office of lord chiet- 
Juſtice of the court of King's Bench, and honoured 
with a peerage, by the title of lord Hardwicke : 
the place of folicitor-general was then beſtowed on 


Mr. (afterwards fir) Dudley Ryder, and that of 


attorney-general on Mr. (afterwards fir) John 
Willes. | / 

The year 1733 was diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of many perſons of high rank: George Byng, lord 
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viſcount Torrington, ſo famous for the defeat he 
gave the Spaniards in 1718, died on the ſeven. 
ceenth of January, and wis ſucceeded by fir Charles 
Wager as firſt lord of the admiralty : on the twen- 
ty-ſecond of the ſame month died the earl of Pem- 
broke, who had gone through the greateſt offices 
of ſtate ſince the Revolution: on the nineteenth of 
March died lord Raymond, lord chict-juſtice of the 
King's Bench: on the ſeventh cf May died the carl 
of Cholmondeley; and in October died Henrietta, 
the young ducheſs of Marlborough, by which that 
title devolved to her ſiſter's fon, the earl of Sunder. 
land; and about the ſame time the ducheſs of Or- 
mond departed this life. 

This year, indeed, was uſhered in with an epide- 
mic diſorder, much like a cold, which attacked all 
ſorts of people, and proved fatal to great numbers, 
particularly thoſe in years, inſomuch that in one 
week, the laſt in January, the Weekly Bills were 
at the amazing height of fifteen hundred and eighty. 
eight, being more by fix hundred than had died in 
any one week ſince the great plague. 

It may not be altogether uleleſs to remark, that 
his majeſty having, 1n the courſe of this year, by 
proclamation, prohibited the paſſing or circulating 
of the old and much worn-out gold coins of the 
realm, of twenty-five and twenty-three ſhilings, 
commonly called Broad Pieces, and the halves and 
quarters thereof, he alſo, for the eaſe of his people, 
directed his receivers of taxes, and alſo the officers 
of his mint, to receive them at four pounds one 
ſhilling per ounce troy, during one whole year; 
and that ſuch of them as ſhould be fo brought to the 
mint, ſhould be coined into the modern current 
gold coins of the kingdom. But it being appre- 
hended that the advantage of ſo good an allowance 
as four pounds one ſhil:ing per ounce might be 2 
temptation for bad perſons to counterfeit the ſaid 
old coins, a law was paſied afterwards, making 
ſuch a practice high-treaton, and forty pounds re- 
ward was offered toſuch as ſhould diicover the coun- 
terfeiters thereof. 

On the 17th of January, 1734, the parliament 
met, and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech from 
the throne as uſual, in which, among other things, 
his majeſty told the two houſes, That though he 
was no way concerned in the war which had broke 
out in Europe, except by the good offices he had 
employed among the contending powers, he could 
not remain an idle ſpectator of the preſent events, 
or be indifferent about the conſequences of a war 
undertaken and ſupported by ſuch a powerful con- 
tederacy. He ſaid, he had thought proper to take 
time to examine the facts alledged on both des, 
and to wait the reſult of the councils of thole powers 
which were more immediately intereſted in the 
conſequences of the rupture. Hedeclared he would 
concert with his allies, more particularly with 
the States-general of the United Provinces, ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be thought moſt adviſeable ior 
the common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace 
of Europe; that he ſhould order the eſtimates to he 
laid before them, cf ſuch ſervices as demanded 
their preſent and immediate care: that the avugmen- 
tation, which would be propoſed for the ſca- ſervice, 
would be very conſiderable; but he was con- 
fident, they would think it reaſonable and neceſſary: 
that he muſt particularly recommend to their care 
the die bt of the navy, which had been every var 


laid before them; but, from the pr:tent circum- 
ſtanccs 
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ſtances of the times, he believed, they would be per- 
juzded, that it now required ſome proviſion to be 
made tor it; a thing that could not well be longer 
poſtponed, withour manifeſt detriment to the pub- 
lic ſervice: that, as theſe extraordinary charges 
and expences were unavoidable, he mad 1.0 doubt 
but they would effectually raiſe the ſupphies necel- 
ſary tor defray ing them, with that reavinets and dif 
atch, and with that juſt regard to the true inte- 
reſt of his people, which this parliament had hi- 
therto ſh-wn upon all occaſions: that he hoped 
they would proceed in all their deliberations with 
ſuch temper and unanimity, and fuch expecition 
in the public buſineſs, as might give him the 
ſooner an opportunity of taking the tente o a new 
parliament: that he flattered himſelf his preſent re. 
ſolutions would meet with their hearty concurrence 
and approbation; and, whatever infinuations might 
be thrown out againſt the conduct of the govera- 
ment, he was confident a little time would effec- 
tually remove all groundlcfs jcaloufies, and make 
it appear, that Great Britain ought always to act 
that part which the honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion called upon it to undertake.” 

The motion for an addreſs of thanks produced, 
as uſual, a debate in both houſes, which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, appears to have proceeded more from 
a ſpirit of contradiction and cavilling, than from 
any reaſonable cauſe of objection, 

On the twenty-third of January the commons 

agreed to addreſs his majeſty for a copy of the 
treaty of Vienna in 1731, with the ſecret and ſe- 
parate articles, and the States-general's act of con- 
currence; and on the ſame day fir John Ruſhout 
moved for another addreſs, deſiring that the letters and 
inſtructions relating to the execution of the treaty 
of Seville ſhould be ſubmitred to the inſpection of 
the commons. 
This motion introduced a long and violent de- 
bate. Sir W. Yonge obſerved, that the treaty of 
Seville being prior to that of Vienna, letters and 
inſtructions relating to the former could have no 
connection or concern with the latter: that no- 
thing could be more improper than to call tor pa- 
pers which might revcal che nature of any nego- 
tiation that was then upon the carpet: that never- 
theleſs, if the huuſe ſhould think fic to take the 
treaty of Seville under their conſideration, it might 
then be proper to call for any particular paper that 
might give light to their deliberations z bur if they 
want to confine their preſent enquiries to the treaty 
of Vienna, the motion now made was altogether 
improper. 

Sir W. Wyndham on the contrary declared it 
his opinion, that the impoſſibility of carrying the 
treaty of Seville into Execution had given riſe to 
the ſtipulations contained in the treaty of Vienna 
and that they could not pretend to judge of the 
prop:iety of the latter, without having the pa- 
pers that related to the former laid before the 
houſe, 

After a hard ſtruggle this motion was over- 
ruled; but the oppoſition, far from being diſcov- 
raged by this defeat, reſolved to return to the at- 
tack with double vigour. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-fifch day of January, Mr. Sandys, a gentle- 
man who had for fome time appeared ſtrenuous 
in the oppoſition, and had a ſurpriſing perſeverance 
in wrangling, moved, that the houie ſhould exa- 
mine the inſtructions which had been ſent to the 
149 
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Britiſh miniſter in Poland ſome years before the 
death of king Auguſtus, that they might be the bet- 
ter able to judge of the cauſes which produced 
this new rupture among the powers of Europe. 
The intention of this motion was to come at the 
truth of a report which had pretty confidently pre- 
vailed, that the Briciſh miniſtry had not only fa- 
voured the election of Staniſlaus, but had even en- 
tered into aſecret engagement with France, to affiſt 
ner in ſupporting him on the Poliſh throne. 

This motion was violently oppoſed by all the 
court-party, and inſiſted on with no leſs vehemence 
by thoſe in the oppoſition. In the debate the ſe- 
veral ſpeakers gave into the molt unwarrantable 
and ungentleman-like perſonalities, the repetition 
of which would diigrace a national hiſtory z; and 
they were carried on both ſides ſo far, tnat the 
ipcaker was obliged to inform the gentlemen, that 
they had loſt ſight of the queſtion, which he again 
read. Then fir W. Wyndham, who was always 
decent and parliamentary, ſtood ap to ſupport Mr. 
Sandys's motion by clear argumentation. He be- 
gan by obſerving, that this motion implied no dif- 
reſpect to his majeſty, but only tended to canvaſs 
the conduct of the miniſter, and that the papers 
called for might be neceſſary for that effect: that 
this he ſaid, in order to obviate the arguments 
that might poſſibly be urged in favour of the mi- 
niſtry, as if the motion was unneceſſary and diſ- 
reſpectful, becauſe his majeſty at the opening of 
the parliament had told them, that he was in no 
wiſe engaged in the war, and had no concern ex- 
cept by his good offices in thoſe tranſactions, which 
had been declared to be the principal cauſes and 
motives of the rupture: that, in a conſtitutional 
ſenſe, the ſpeech of the king was to be conſidered 
as the ſpeech of the miniſter; and that the houſe 
had even a right to enquire, , whether his majeſty's 
declarations were or were not agreeable to truth: 
chat it was well known the States-general had 
concluded a treaty of neutrality, without the know- 
lege or conſent of England; a circumſtance which 
ſcemed to imply a diſtruſt of the Britiſh power, or 
at leaſt a ſuſpicion that they could not with ſafety 
place any confidence in the councils of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, 7 

Sir Robert Walpole ſtood up in perſon to anſwer 
this gentleman, and refute his allegetions. He 
ſaid, he did not deny that the king's ſpeech was 
to be conſidered as the ſpeech of the miniſter 
but {till he thought it ought to be treated with de- 
cency, as it was ſtamped with the ſanction of his 
majeſty's name; and that in any event it was both 
unjult and unparliamentary to arraign it of falſe- 
hood, without producing any one charge againſt 
it, except ſuch as were founded on bare furmiſes 
and vain ſuppoſitions. He took notice, that all 
the late motions about papers were calculated to 
plunge the nation precipitately into war in a quar- 
rel and at a conjuncture when there was no great 
occalion to deliberate. “I believe, continued he, 
it will appear that our preſent ſituation is one of 
the very belt that the nation could poſſibly be in, 
with relation to the preſent poſture of the affairs 
of Europe. The gentleman who ſpoke laſt thought 
proper to mention the ſtates of Holland, and to 
affirm they have done ſomething for their own ſe- 
curity: it is true they have done ſomething; they 
have entered into a treaty of neutrality, whereas 
we have remained entirely inactive; but on that 

5 A very 
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very account I look upon the Engliſh to be in a 
much better condition than the Dutch: by that 
neutrality they have engaged not to act at all, nor 
to concern themſelves in the prefent war: we are 
ſtill at liberty, and may on any event take that 
part which ſhall then appear moſt for the intereſt 
ot Great Britain.“ 

In the courle of the debate Mr. Pulteney reflect- 
ed on the ſcandalous deciſions, as he called them, 
of the majorities in parliament, and inveighed with 
great leverity againſt the majority who had reject- 
ed the two-late motions, and whom, he ſuppoſed, 
were influenced and directed by the miniſter. 
This charoc, added to the aſſertions which were 
daily advanced with the utmoſt confidence, in the 
legion ot pamphlets and papers which at this time 
{warmed throughout the nation, that every mem- 
ber who voted for the miniſter was a mercenary 
hireling, and iold his voice for the fake of place or 
penſion, in poſſeſſion or expectancy, made fir 
Robert think it neceſſary to ſeize this occaſion to 
exculpate himlelf and his friends from fo black a 
charge. his he endeavoured to do in a ſpeech, 
from which I ſhall here give the reader an extract, 
by way of ſpecimen of this great man's talent for 
oratory. 

An honourable gentleman, ſir, who ſpoke 

ſome time ago, took indeed a great deal of liberty 
in talking of majorities ; bur I would have gentle- 
men to know, that when they talk of ſuch majo- 
rities at preſent, they ſpeak of their equals as mem- 
bers of this houſe, of their equals on any ground 
in England: let gentlemen but caſt their eyes 
round the houſe, and they will find a number of 
gentlemen ſuperior to the higheſt number of their 
minority, who can as little be ſuſpected of corrup- 
tion, as any of thoſe who generally appear on the 
minority of the queſtion. 

« It is eaſy for gentlemen to repreſent the mea- 
ſures lately taken by the government, as unwiſe, 
inconſiſtent, and the like; but when the day 
comes for enquiring into them, which I as heartily 
wiſh for as any in this houſe, I believe thoſe mea- 
ſures will appear in a quite different light; and 
thoſe gentlemen who may, perhaps, have hearken- 
ed to every little whiſper of ſome of the foreign 
miniſters at this court, which 1s, I believe, the on- 
ly foundation for what they have aſſerted, will find 
themſelves at laſt ſorely diſappointed. Whenever 
ſuch an enquiry ſhall be reſolved on, I doubt not 
but the majority of this houſe will agree to call for 
every paper that can be thought neceſſary for giv- 
ing a full information of the preſent ſtate of the 
nation: but this is not the queſtion at preſent, nor 
are we now to enquire, whether his majeſty has 
had any ſhare in thoſe tranſactions which have given 
occaſion to the preſent war; and therefore, I can- 
not think we have, at preſent, any thing to do 
with any inſtructions to his majeſty's miniſters in 
Poland, or elſe where. 

« His majeſty, it is true, expects the aſſiſtance 
of his parliament; but for what? He does not im- 
mediately expect ſuch an aſſiſtance as to enable him 
to take any part in the preſent war; he wants only 


ſuch as may enable him to put the nation in a pro- 


per poſture of defence; and ſurely we may deter- 
mine what will be neceſſary for that end, without 
enquiring into any of our foreign negotiations. Ir 
is for this reaſon, fir, that 1 think the houſe has 
done right in rejecting all the motions hitherto 
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made for letters and inſtructions relating to our fo- 


j : . . - ; 
reign affairs; and for the ſame realon, I make no 


doubt but they will likewile reject the preſent mo- 


tion.“ 

After theſe and ſome other ſpeeches the queſ- 
tion was put, when the motion was overpowered 
by the majority; and this was the fate ot ſeveral 
other propolals n ade by the members of the op- 
poſition. Sir John Barnard preſented a petition 
irom the druggiſts, and other dealers in tca, com- 
plaining of the inſults and oppreſſion to which they 
were lubjected by the excile-laws, and pray ing re- 
lict. Sir John and Mr. Perry, another of che city 
members, explained the grievous bardihips which 
thoſc traders julteined, and moved that the petition 
Might be referred to the conſideration of the whole 
houte. They were oppoſed by fir W. Yonge 
and Mr. Winnington, and other friends of the mi- 
niſter, and very warm debates enſued there upon; 
but in the end the minority were beffled, who 
lecmed to diſplay the moſt conſummate talents in 
latire, argument, and reaſoning, for no other pur- 
pole but to add to the triumph of thole they op- 
poſed. 

Great debates alſo aroſe about a motion for an 
addition of one thouſand eight hundred men to 
the number of land forces which had been conti- 
nued ſince the preceding year; in which the op- 
poſition exhibited greater proofs of perſonal ani- 
moſity againſt the miniſter than of a real attention 
to the intereſts of their country, or the ſafety and 
advantage of the kingdom. The augmentation, 
however, was carried in deſpite of all their et- 
forts; but they reſolved, in return, to clog the 
wheels of adminiſtration with every rub they could 
poſſibly throw in its way. Wich this view, les 
patriotic than invidious, they laid hold of the diſ- 
miſſion of the duke of Bolton and the lord Cob- 
ham from their reſpective regiments, to raiſe a 
furious outcry againſt the miniſter, as if theſe 
noblemen had been ſet aſide merely becauſe they 
had refuſed ro concur implicitly with all the court 
meaſures. On the thirteenth of February the lord 
Morpeth, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Carliſle, made 
a motion in the houſe of commons for a bill to 
prevent the officers of the army from being de- 
prived of their commiſſions, otherwiſe than by 
the judgment of a court · martial to be held for that 
purpole, or by addreſs of either houſe of parlia- 
ment. Even the friends of this motion were ſlruck 
at firſt hearing it, with a ſenſe of the abſurd man- 
ner in which it was expreſſed, which indeed tend- 
ed to little elſe than the eſtabliſhing a ſtratocracy, 
or abſolute deſpotiſm in the army, as it took from 
the ſovereign the power of removing from his 
command even the general of the forces, however 
dangerous or diſloyal the deſigns or conduct of 
ſuch general might be : the motion was therefore 
amended, and reſtricted to officers not above 
the rank of colonels.“ Extravagant as this motion 
was, it was ſuſtained with great vigour and ad- 
dreſs by the ableſt ſpeakers among tie minority : 
the noble lord who made it had recourſe, in de- 
fending it, to the government of foreign countries, 
and particularly mentioned the example of Hol- 
land and Sweden. In the former country, he ſaid, 
no officer could be broken without the fentence 
of a court- martial; and in the latter none could 
be removed from his commiſſion without the con- 
ſeat of the ſenate, He was ſeconded by fir Joha 

= Rutſhout, 
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R uſhout, who obſerved, that there were then up- 
wards of torty officers of the army members of 
that houſe 3 and laid, that by the houſe agreeing 
to the motion, it would effectually ſecure the in- 
dependency of thoſe gentlemen upon the miniſter, 
which would not a little contribute to the freedom 
of votes, as well within that houſe as without, on 
the occaſion of elections. And here it will be pro- 

er to hint to the reader, that this was ſuppoſed 
to be the laſt ſeſſion of the preſent parliament; and 
therefore the anti-co urtiers endeavoured to weaken 
the influence of the miniſter as much as poſſible, 
in order to break the powerful majority which had 
ſo long put a negative upon their moſt favourite 
motions, 

Theſe arguments were anſwered by Mr. Clutter- 
buck, colonel Bladon, Mr. Winnington, fir Tho- 
mas Robinion, and other gentlemen of the court- 
party, who all vehemen:iy oppoſed the motion, 
which they treated as abſurd and extravagant, and 
the moſt bare-taced attempt to unhinge the con. 
ſlitucion, and introduce a commonwealth, that had 
ever been made ſince the commencement of the 
civil wars under Charles I. Should this motion, 
they ſaid, be approved, the whole of the Britiſn 
conſtitution would loon be at the mercy of the 
army : that at preſent the officers depended on the 
king tor their commiſſions, and the army it{clt 
upon the parliament for its countenance and pay; 
bur if the parliament ſhould once make the officers 
independent of the crown, and give them a fort of 
treehold in their commiſſions, they would ſoon 
make both king and parliament dependent on 
them : for could it be ſuppoſed, that it both king 
and parliament ſhould be inclinable to make a re- 
duction of the army hereafter, thoſe gentlemen, 
with ſwords in their hands, would willingly com- 
ply, and retire to their reſpective habitations at the 
deſire of the commons? Would they not rather tell 
the commons that their commiſſions were for life ? 
They were their freehold, made ſo by a law ot the 
parliament, and that they could not be deprived 
of them unleſs they had been guilty of ſome crime, 
which could only be determined by a court-mar- 
tial? and in that caſe gentlemen might ealily gueſs 
what redreſs the nation could expect from a court- 
martial, every member of which muſt neceſſarily 
be perſonally intereſted in oppoling the will of 
king and parliament in the matter of military re- 
duction. 

The debate was concluded by fir Robert Wal- 
pole, who, after affirming that the motion aimed 
at reducing the government to a military conſti- 
tution, ſaid, that he knew great endeavours had 
been of late uſed to make it believed abroad, that 
this was a divided nation, and the people diſaffect- 
ed; and that, ſhould this propoſition receive the 
ſanction of the legiſlature, it would induce foreign- 
ers to give credit to what they had heard; for 
they would naturally infer that the parliament had 
no confidence in the king, and had therefore 
taken from him that power which his predeceſ- 
ſors enjoyed. This, he obſerved, might produce a 
multitude of evils, eſpecially at this juncture; and 
therefore, he thought, they ſnould all ſay on this 
occaſion what their forefathers ſaid on another, 
Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.” 

The debate being cloſed, the queſtion was put, 
and carried in the negative without a diviſion., The 
oppoſition however kad another ſtroke in reſerve 
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for no ſooner was the opinion of the houſe declar- 
td on this motion than Mr. Sandys made another 
for an addreis to the king, deſiring to know who 
a:idreſſ-d his majrity to remove the duke of Bol- 
ton and lord Cobham from their reſpective regi- 
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ments. He was ſcconded by Mr. Pulteney and 
fir W. Wyndham; but che miniſtry forefering 
another tedious diſpute, called for the queſtion, 
and the motion was ſet aſide by the m2jority. 

I he next fource of contention was A bill for fe- 
curing the freedom of parliament; by limiting the 
number of officers in the houſe of commons. It 
was read a firſt and a ſccond time; but when a 
motion was made for its being commiited, it met 
with a ſtrong oppoſition, and produced a warm 
debate, which iſſued in a queſtion that, like the 
tormer, underwent a negative. 

Many great inconveniencies to commerce, and 
frequent trauds; having long notoriouſly prevailed 
by means of ſtock-jobb.ng in the city of London, 
a bill was brought in to prevent that infamovs 
practice, by prohibiting and rendering void all 
bargains for ſtocks bought or fold, for a future 
time, by perſons on one hand not poſſ-(Ted of ſuch 
ſtock, and on the other, by many not uf circum- 
ſtances or ability to pay for ſuch ſtock, whereby 
many unwary perſons, and their innocent families, 
have bzen undone. This bill was propoſed by the 
minority, and the paſſive conduct of the miniſtry, 
who ſuffered it to pafs into a law, with little or 
nv oppoſition, feems in ſome degree to invalidate 
a charge generally alleged againſt fir Robert Wal- 
pole, and perhaps too implicitly believed; name- 
ly, that the principal part of his income, and that 
of his family, aroſe trom trading in the ſtocks; 
and that, as he was in the ſecret of affairs boch at 
home and abroad, Le ciale ue of his Knowlege to 
inftuence the funds in the manner he thought moſt 
advantageous to himfelf and his dependents. 

But the fubject which of all others in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion produced the moſt violent debates 
between the two parties, was, a motion made by 
Mr. Bromley for repealing the act for feptennial 
parliaments. | 

In ſupport of this motion he alleged, that the 
realons for prolonging the fitting of parliaments 
from three to feven years, were now at an end: 
that the people in general looked upon ſeptennial 
parliaments as a grievance and innovation in the 
conſtitution : that he begged leave to remind the 
houſe of the act made in the (ſixteenth of Charles II. 
which wiſely provided againſt the too long conti- 
nuance of one and the fame parliament, by or- 
daining that a new parliament ſhould be calted 
once in three years, or oftener if need required: 
that this act was expreſsly confirmed by the bill 
of rights: that from the time of the Revolution to 


the firſt year of the late king, no parliament had 


ſat above three years, and ſome only one ſeſſion : 
that he thought triennial parliaments were more 
grievous than annual ones, and conſequently ſep- 
tennial parliaments muſt be doubly more grievous 
than thofe which laſted only three years : that fup- 
poſing he ſhould be miſtaken in this point, which 
nevertheleſs he could never admit without due 
conviction, the argument in the preamble to the 
ſeptennial bill was altogether inapplicable to the 


| preſent times: the act againſt bribery and corrup- 


tion, he ſaid, would neceſſarily remedy that evil, 
as it would prevent corruption in the elections; 
3 bot 
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but nothing but the frequent return of new par- 
laments could prevent it in the elected. In order 
to eſfectuate this de ſirable purpoſe, be moved, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill tor repealing the 
ſeptennial act, and for the more irt quent mecting 
and calling of parliaments. 

Sir John St. Aubin, knight of the ſhire for 
Cornwall, and a gentleman of confiderable influ- 
ence in the houſe, ſtood up to ſecond this motion. 
In the courſe of his ſpeech he gave an hiſtorical 
detail of the duration of parliaments from the time 
of Henry VIII. ſhewed how rtricnnial parliaments 
came to be loſt by the revival oi the ſcptennial act; 
and endeavoured to prove that ſeptennial parlia- 
ments were better adapted than triennial ones for 
the purpoſes of a wicked miniſter; and that, in 
proportion to the frequency of parliaments, they 
were more advantageous both to the king and 
people. | | 

Theſe and many other arguments were uſed in 
favour of this motion, which was oppoſed by the 
- Whole weight of court influence: the miniſtry in 
particular inſiſted on the great increaſe of popery 
and Jacobitiſm in the kingdom, as a reaſon againſt 
weakening the hands of government at this time : 
they called upon thoſe on the other fide of the 
queſtion to produce a ſingle inſtance in which the 
adminiſtration had encroached upon the rights and 
liberties of the people ſince the ſeptennial act had 
taken place; or to ſhew that his preſent majeſty 
had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
royal prerogative beyond its legal bounds. | 

Sir John Willes, the new atcorney-general, made 
a long and learned ſpeech in favour of ſeptennial 
_ parliaments, in which he endeavoured to prove, 

that the tranſition from triennial parliaments to 
ſeptennial was in itſelf a right meaſure, and agree- 
able to the true principles of the Engliſh government: 
nay, he inſiſted that even the triennial act was not ob- 


tained upon the principles of liberty, but merely with 


deſign to diſtreſs king William and the friends of the 
Revolution, which, he ſaid, had the effect looked 


for by the propoſers of this alteration, by drawing 


that monarch into ſeveral engagements, equally 
diſadvantageous and diſgraceful to him and his 
people, and were afterwards made a handle by his 
enemies to depreciate and revile his goverment. 


With regard to the objection made by ſome gentle- 
men, that the elected during a long parliament 


were apt to loſe their dependence on their conſti- 
tuents, a thing which could never happen if par- 
liaments were annual, he begged leave to remark, 
that although all the members of the houſe had 
undoubtedly a dependence upon the people for 
their election; yet after they were choſen, and had 
taken their ſeats in the houſe, he thought that de- 
pendence ceaſed, at leaſt in ſo far as regarded 
their behaviour in parliament, the whole power of 
the clectors then devolving upon the members, 
who, in every queſtion that came before the houſe, 
were to regard only the public good in general, 
and to determine according to their own judg- 
ments; otherwiſc they could not be ſa:d to act 
frecly, nor could ſuch parliaments be called free 
parliaments. 

This doctrine of the independency of members 
upon their conſtituents after elxctions, gave ſo 
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proper to anſwer it in a particular ſpeech, in which 
he accuſed the attorney-general of advancing a 
doctrine altogether new. He declared, that he 
valurd himiclf more upon the honour of ſitting in 
that houſe, as one of the repreſentatives of the 
people, elected ſuch by their free and uncorrupted 
choice, than he ſhould do on the greateſt honours 
the crown could beſtow; and that he thought the 
dependence he had, and ſhould always acknowlege 
to have, on his conſtituents, preferable to any mer. 
cenary dependence on the greateſt fovercign in the 
univerſe, At laſt, the ſubject being entirely 
exhauſted, the queſtion was put and carried in the 
negative by a great majority. 

On the twenty- eighth of March fir Robert Wal. 
pole delivered a meſſage from the crown to the 
houſe of commons, importing, That as the war 


which had lately broke out in Europe till conti- 


nued to Tage, his majeſty hoped he might be en- 
abled to augment his forces, it ſuch augmentation 
ſhould be found neceſſary between the diſſolution 
of this parliament and the election of another.“ 
This meſſage, introduced as it were by ſurprize 
into the houſe, at the latter end of a ſeſſion, when 
a great many members had retired to their coun- 
try ſeats, could not fail of alarming thoſe who 
thought untavourably of the miniſter : they conſi- 
dercd it as a ſtroke aimed at the vitals of our li- 
berties; they made a ſuitable ſtand againſt it; 
they diſputed every inch of the argumentation : 
nor did they recede till, borne down by the weight 
of ſuperior numbers, they perceived all farther 
contett vain, The reſult was, the voting and 
preſenting an addreſs to his majeſty, ſignifying the 
compliance of his faithful commons with bis royal 
requeſt. In conſequence of another meſſage, the 
houſe prepared and paſſed a bill, impowering his 
majeſty to lettle an annuity ct five thouſand pounds 
tor life on the princeſs- royal, as a mark of his pa- 
ternal favour and affection *. 

1 he oppoſition was carried on with equal ardour 
in the houſe of peers as it had been in the houſe 
of commons, and with no better ſucceſs. The 
leading ſpeakers againſt the meaſures of the ad- 
miniſtration were, the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, 
the earls of Cheſterfield and Abingdon, The 
duke of Marlborough made a motion for a bill to 
regulate the army, much to the ſame purpoſe with 
that which had been rejected by the commons; 
and after a warm diſpute, it alſo underwent a ne- 
gative. The like fate attended a motion made by 
lord Carteret for an addreſs to his majeſty, to ac- 
quaint the houſe by whoſe advice the duke of Bol- 
ton and lord Cobham had been diſmiſſed from their 
reſpective commands, and what crimes were laid 
to their charge to occaſion ſuch diſmiſſion. 

The houle of peers were alſo a good deal buſied 
this ſeſſion in matters concerning their own body. 
T hoſe who had framed the act of union had, by an 
unaccountable overſight, neglected to eſtabliſh 
any proper judicatory for trying the validity of 
any claim to a Scottiſh peerage, excepting the 
court of ſeſſion of Scotland, which many of the 
Engliſh peers thought was an encroachment upon 
their rights. It was therefore moved to reſolve, 
« That no peer who hath claimed or ſhall claim 
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right by ſucceſſion to any peerage of Scotland, 
other than a deſcendant from the body of a peer 
or peereſs, who has been in poſſeſſion of the peer- 
age claimed fince the twenty- fifth of April «690, 
ſhall be admitted to vote at any election of a peer 
or peers, to ſit in parliament for that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, until his right and title be 
determined in this houſe.“ This was certainly a 
very excellent motion, and it had been greatly to 
be wiſhed that it could have been comphed with; 
but it was directly repugnant to the articles of 
union, as well as to the right of ſucceſſion to the 
peerage in Scotland. 

It had been an evil long complained of, and, as 
ſhould ſeem, with but too good foundation, that 
the great majority of the Scottiſh repreſentatives, 
who always voted for the miniſtry, was owing to 
the exertion of an undue influence in the elections : 
the lords of the upper houſe therefore made ſeve- 
ral attempts to prevent this evil for the future. 
Among other things, they moved to reſolve, © tor 
the better freedom of the election of a peer or peers 
to ſit in the parliament of Great Britain on the part 
of Scotland, that the election ſhall be by way of 
ballot.” This motion, however, being proved 
contrary to the articles of union, was likewiſe re- 
jected. The anti-courtiers then made another 
more directly to the purpoſe : it was introduced 
by the earl of Marchmont, who moved to reſolve, 
« That it is the opinion of this houſe, that any 
perſon or perſons taking upon him or them to en- 
gage any peer or peers of Scotland, by threats, 
promiſes of place or penſion, or any reward or 
gratuity from the crown whatſoever, is an en- 
croachment on the freedom of elections, and highly 
injurious to the honour of the peerage.“ This 
motion was ſupported by the earls of Cheſterfield. 
Winchelſea, and Stair; the lords Willoughby de 
Broke, Bathurſt, and Carteret. Theſe were op- 
poſed by the dukes of Newcaſtle and Argyle, the 
earls Cholmondeley and Paulet, lord Hervey (now 
called up by writ to the houſe of peers as baron 
Hervey of Ickworth) and by the lord-chancellor 
Talbot. Unexceptionable, and perfectly conſtitu- 
tional and abſolutely neceſſary as a law of this kind 
appeared to be to every candid and impartial per- 
ſon; yet as it carried with it too cloſe a reſtriction 
on miniſterial operations, the motion was reject- 
ed upon a previous queſtion (for the main quel- 
tion would not have borne a debate) by a ma- 
Jority of ſeventy-three againſt forty three peers 
* preſent, and of twenty-ſix z2gainſt ſeventeen 
proxies. A proteſt however was entered in favour 
of the motion, ſigned by thirty-two peers. 

The other debates and proteſts of the peers this 
ſeſſion turned upon the king's meſſage, demanding 
a power to augment the forces during the receſs of 
parliament ; as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his 
majeſty to apply the ſum of one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds out of the Sinking Fund for 
the ſervice of the current year. The houle allo 
took under conſideration the ſtate of our American 
colonies, and the encouraging thoſe manufactures 
thereof that could no way interfere with the trade 
of Great Britain, or which may be of uſe to the 
mother-country. | 

Purſuant to an order of their lordfhips while de- 
liberating on theſe matters, the lords commiſſion- 
ers * trade and plantations laid before the houſe 
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the following repreſentation, exhibiting an exact 
and curious ſtate of the trade, people, and ſtrength 
of our ſugar- colonies in the Weſt Indies, which I 
fhall here inſert, together with the judicious re- 
marks of that accurate commercial writer Mr, An- 
derſon. . 


I. « Jamaica, though having nineteen pariſhes, 
had bur ſeven thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-four 
white people on it, even although its militia con- 
ſiſted of three thouſand men, horſe and foot, diſ- 
perſed all over the uninhabited part of the iſland. 
They had fix forts, and of late had no fewer than 
eight independent companies of the king's forces, 
each conſiſting of one hundred men.” | 

Here Mr. Anderſon obſerved, that the diminu- 
tion of the white people of Jamaica was owing to 
the great decay of their private or illicit trade to 
the Spaniſh main, that trade having drawn thither 
many white people, who made handiome fortunes 
in a few years, and returned therewith to the mo- 
ther- country; and thus the Spaniſh money they 
got in Jamaica did at length center in England. 
From Jamaica our people privately carried all ſorts 
of our manufactures, &c. to New Spain, which it 
is well known can only be legally carried thither 
by the flota and flotilla from Old Spain. They 
alſo carried thither great numbers of negroes. 

Our exports to Jamaica, at a medium of four 
years, from Chriſtmas 1728 to Chriſtmas 1732, 
were to the value of one hundred and forty- ſeven 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-five pounds two 
ſhillings and three-pence halfpenny z and our im- 
ports were five hundred and thirty-nine thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-nine pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and three-pence halfpenny : the annual 
excels of our imports from Jamaica is three hun- 
dred and ninety-one thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty-four pounds fifteen ſhillings and eleven- 
pence three farthings. | 

Il. © BarxBaDots had eighteen thouſand two 
hundred and ninety-five white people. Its militia 
conſiſted of one troop and two regiments of horſe, 
and of ſeven regiments of foot; in all, four thou- 
land eight hundred and twelve men. In this iſland 
are no fewer than twenty-one forts and twenty-ſix 
batteries, mounted with four hundred and ſixty- 
three cannon.” | 

All our ſugar iſles together, according to Mr. An- 
derſon, are thought annually to produce eighty- five 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, each hogſhead con- 
taining one thouſand two hundred weight, or in 
all one million two hundred thouſand cwr. of 
which Great Britain was thought to conſume an- 
nually ſeventy thouſand hogſheads, or ninety-four 
millions eighty thouſand pounds of ſugar. It is 
computed that three hundred fail of ſhips go an- 
nually from Great Britain to the ſugar- iſlands (be- 
ſides thoſe which go thither from our continent- 
colonies) and about four thouſand: five hundred 
ſeamen are employed in navigating them; and 
there 1s annually exported thither the value of 
two hundred and forty thouſand pounds in Britiſh 
manufactures, | 

III. In all the Britiſh Leeward Iſlands, viz. St. 
Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Nevis, and Montſerrat, 

with their dependencies, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
paniſh-town, Tortoſa, and the reſt of the Virgin 
Iſles) there are ten thouſand two hundred and 
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ſixty-two white people, and their militia conſiſts 
of three thouſand two hundred and eighty-four 
men.“ 8 
But the before mentioned writer adds, that by an 
account of theſe Leeward Iſlands in the year 1736, 
their ſtrength was as follows: 


In Antigua _ 1500 men 2 forts 7 batteries. 
St. Chriſtophers 1340 men 3 forts 6 batteries. 
Montſerrat 360 men fort 1 battery. 
Nevis 300 men 1 fort 1 battery. 


In all 3,500 men 


And in Anguilla 80 men 
Spaniſh Town 72 men 
Tortola 120 men 


3,772 white men in all the Lee- 
ward Iſlands. 


IV. “ The iſlands called the Bahamas are the 
next in thoſe ſeas of any importance to Great Bri- 
tain, where Providence is the only iſland as yet of 
any conſideration to us, or that is peopled in any 
degree; and here they have five hundred white 
people, out of whom they have formed fix com- 

ames of militia, beſide one independent company 
in his majeſty's pay. On this iſland are two 
forts. 

V. „In the Bermudas there were, a few years 
fince, five thouſand white people, out of which 
there are one thouſand white men (beſides officers) 
for their militia, They have one fort and fix bat- 
teries.” 


Nothing is ſaid of Newfoundland in this report, 
which indeed is properly no colony, it having 
ſcarcely any ſoil capable of cultivation; and the 
forts and people there are chiefly, if not ſolely, for 
the protection and accommodation of our impor- 
tant cod-filhery on the adjacent ſhoals called The 
Banks of Newfoundland.” Thefe garriſons are 
alſo requiſite for preventing any other Euro- 
pean nation from getting poſſeſſion of that iſland; 
which poſſeſſion would render our fiſhery there ex- 
tremely piecarious on a rupture with any ſuch na- 
tion, as it would alſo our communication with our 
northern colonies on the continent. Newfound- 
land therefore, on theſe accounts, is of very great 
importance to us. 

When the lords had gone through the whole 
courſe of their enquiries relative to the commercial 
intereſts of eur colonies reſpecting Great Britain, 
it was reſolved to make no alteration in the diſpo- 
ſition of their manufactures, from an apprehenſion 
that it might interfere with the trade of ſome of 
our allies on the continent, and our connections 
with them . 

The public buſineſs being now diſpatched, his 


majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the ſixteenth 


day of April, 1734 ; and having given his affent 
to ſuch bills as were ready, among which was a 
bill for naturalizing the prince of Orange, took 
leave of this parliament with the warmeſt acknow- 
legements of their zeal, duty, and affection. The 
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to make the campaign under prince Eugene on 


ture was fuch as beſpoke no very friendly ſen- 


ling all Britiſh ſubjects either to quit France or en- 
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ed, and another convoked by the ſame proclama- 
tion. 

On the fourteenth of March this year the nup- 
tials of his ſerene highneſs the prince of Orange 
with the princeſs- royal were celebrated with great 
magnificence, which occaſioned great rejoicings 
both in town and country, and addreſſes of con- 
gratulation from all parts to their majeſties and 
the prince and princeſs, it being a match very 
agrerable to the nation in general. On the twen- 
ty-ſecond of April the prince and princeſs embark. 
ed in one of his majeſty's yachts Go Holland, and 
ſoon after their arrival his ſerene highneſs ſet out 


| 


the Rhine; and during his abſence the princeſs 
| came to her father's court, and reſided here till the 
prince her conlort returned from the Imperial army, 
when ſhe went to meet him. 

The war in 1734 was carried on by the confe- 
derates with great ſucceſs againſt the emperor, 
Two moſt bloody battles at Parma and Guaſtalla 
were fought with doubtful ſucceſs. Don Carlos 
took poſſeſſion of Naples, and was declared king 
thereof and of Sicily ; which laſt was ſoon reduced 
alſo. Upon the Rhine the French took Philipſ. 
burgh, before which their general, the duke of 
Berwick, natural ſon of king James II. loſt his life 
in the trenches. Dantzick was reduced to the 
obedience of Auguſtus III. after a grie vous ſiege 
by the Ruſſian army; and that prince was uni- 
verſally acknowleged king of Poland, while his 
rival and competitor Staniſlaus eſcaped with great 
difficulty, in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, into the ter- 
ritories of the king of Pruſſia. | 

In the mean time, nothing was omitted by the 
| miniſtry towards putting the nation in a poſture of 
defence, to which they were principally induced 
by the doubtful behaviour of fome of the allies. 
The court of Spain ſuffered the eldeſt fon of the 
pretender to ſerve in the army of Don Carlos, by 
whom he was treated with diſtinguiſhed marks of 
reſpect : nay, that prince made no fcruple public- 
ly to declare that, whenever the ſituation of his 
affairs would permit, he would ſupport with all his 
power the intereſts of the abdicated family. 

The conduct of the French alſo at this junc- 


timents in reſpect to Great Britain, they having 
publiſhed about this time a ſevere edict, compel- 


liſt in their armies; and the perſons of many Eng- 
liſhmen were actually ſeized and held in durance. 
This produced a ſpirited memorial on the part of 
our court, which lord Waldegrave, our miniſter 
at Paris, was ordered to deliver to the French coun- 
cil, who, when they ſaw us earneſt upon the at- 
fair, thought proper to excuſe themſelves, by al- 
leging, they only meant to execute their edict 
againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as 
had no viſible means of ſubſiſtence. 

In June this year the lord Forbes waited upon 
his majeſty at Kenſington from Ruſſia, with che 
copy of a treaty of commerce he had concluded 
with the czarina, greatly to the advantage of the 
Britiſh nation, as will appear from the following 
abſtract : OE: 


parliament was then prorogued, afterwards diffoly- 


— 
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« The fourth article of this treaty ſtipulates, 
that the ſubjects of Great Britain may carry to 
Ruſſia all ſorts of merchandize, and may tranſport 
them from thence by land to Perſia, on paying a 
duty of three per cent. and may likewiſe bring 
back from Perſia, through Ruſſia, all ſorts of mer- 
chandize, on again paying the ſaid duty, without 
being obliged to open their bales, ; 

« The ſeventh article declares, that in caſe of 
ſhipwreck, all manner of aſſiſtance ſhall be given, 
without offcring the leaſt violence to the ſhip's 
company or effects. 21 : 

« By the ninth article, the Britiſh merchants in 
Ruſſia are exempted from being obliged to ſhow 
their books to any one whatſoever, except it be 
to prove ſomething in diſpute. And for the 
greater eaſe and encouragement of the Britiſh com- 
merce, it is agreed, that for the future the Eng- 
liſh manufactures ſhall pay no greater duty on im- 

rtation than is ſpecified, 

« This treaty to be in force for fifteen years 
from the year 17 34.” a 

On the nineteenth of September this year a 
treaty was alſo concluded with the king of Den- 
mark. The miniſters employed in negotiating it 
were, on the part of his Britannic majeſty, the 
duke of Newcaſtle and the lord Harrington (who 
then were the two ſecretaries of ſtate) and ſir 
Robert Walpole; and on the part of Denmark, 
the ſieur de Johnn, the Daniſh reſident. 

« The firſt and ſecond articles of this treaty are 
general profeſſions of friendſhip, and renewals of 
all former treaties between the two nations, 

« By the third article, his Daniſh majeſty, at 
the defire of our king, engages to hold in readi- 
neſs one thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot for 
three years, to be tranſported over to England in 
caſe his Britannic majeſty's dominions ſhould be 
threatened with an invaſion. 

« By the fourth article, his Britannic majeſty 
engages to pay to the king of Denmark, for every 
horſeman eighty crowns, and for every foot ſol- 
dier thirty crowns ; one half to be paid on ſigning 
the treaty, and the other half when the troops ſhall 
be delivered ; over and above which, king George 
engages to pay to the king of Denmark an an- 
nual ſubſidy of two hundred and fifty thouſand 
crowns during tl. e time the treaty ſubſiſts: but if 
the troops ſhould paſs into the pay of the king 
of Great Britain, then his Daniſh majeſty is to re- 
ceive a yearly ſublidy of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand crowns while they are in his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 

“ By the ſixth article, theſe troops are not to 
be ſent to Italy, nor obliged to ſerve on board 
a fleet, nor to be tranſported beyond ſea, but to 
be employed for the defence of the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland; in which event they 
have the ſame pay that Engliſh troops have. 

The ſeventh article ſtipulates, that the ſaid 
troops ſhall be immediately ſent back to Denmark, 
with a month's pay, in caſe the king of Denmark's 
dominions are attacked; and his Britannic ma- 
jeſty engages, in ſuch event, to give his Daniſh 
majeſty all the aſſiſtance the caſe ſhall require by 
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himſelf in the like engagement of aſſiſtance to- 
wards the king of Great Britain. 

* The eighth article determines in what caſe 
ſuch aſſiſtance, may be demanded and is to be 
given; namely, if either of the parties be actu- 
ally attacked by force of arms, without that par- 
ty having before uſed open force againſt him 
who attacks. 

This treaty to be void at the end of three years, 
unleſs renewed “.“ 

Nothing material paſſed in England during 
the courſe of this year, if we except the contett 
for electing members to fit in the approaching 
parliament, which turned entirely in favour ot 
the miniſter, whoſe influence at this period ſeem- 
ed to be all-powerful. 

On the fourteenth of January 1735, the new 
parliament met, when the commons again made 
choice of Mr. Onſlow for their ſpeaker. After 
ſome days ſpent in the uſual formalities of qua- 
lifying the members, &c. his majeſty on the 
twenty-third opened the ſeſſion with a moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne, in which he told 
the two houſes, That having undertaken, in 
concert with the States-general, to mediate be- 
tween the powers at war, he had met with fo 

ood ſucceſs, that a plan would ſpeedily be of- 
— to the conſideration of all parties engaged 
in the war, as a baſis for a general negociation 
of peace. He alſo acquainted them that he had 
concluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark; 
a matter, he conceived, of great importance in 
the preſent conjuncture; and which, being at- 
tended with ſome expence, he would order it to 
be ſubmitted to the conſideration of the com- 
mons. At the ſame time he put them in mind, 
that while a war was raging in Europe, it would 
be proper in all events (though it might be at- 
tended with ſome 2 for Great Britain to 
keep herſelf in a poſture of defence. 

The addreſs of thanks occaſioned a diſpute, 
as uſual, which ended, as may be readily con- 
ceived, in favour of the court; and the addreſs 
was voted and preſented. 

The next ſubject of debate was concerning a 
motion made in a committee of the whole houſe 
on ſupplies, February the ſeventh, for encreaſing 
the number of ſeamen to thirty thouſand effec- 
tive men, for the ſervice of the current year. 
The minority affirmed, that twenty thouſand, the 
number employed laſt year, were fully ſufficient : 
that the unneceſſary naval armaments of Gieat 
Britain during laſt ſummer had occaſioned the 
ruin of Dantzick, inaſmuch as they prevented 
the French from failing in time to relieve it: 
that the Spaniards, from the apprehenſion that 
the Engliſh fleet was deſigned to a& againſt 
them in the Mediterranean, had obliged the 
French miniſtry to keep their ſhips at Breſt, in- 
ſtead of ſending them to Dantzick, until they 
could diſcover the deſtination of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron. 

The miniſtry replied, that gentlemen were great- 
ly miſtaken if they imagined the French to have 
been ever ſerious in their deſign either to relieve 
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throne of Poland: that it was true they had laſt 
year equipped a fleet, under pretcxt of relieving 
Dantzick, and had circulated a report that this 
was their real intention : that nevertheleſs, it was 
certain that the French fleet was not only de- 
tained at Breſt all ſummer, but orders were given 
by the courts of Verſailles and Madrid to fit out, 

in all their ports, all. the ſhips that could poſſibly 
be got ready: that his majeſty having come to 
the knowlege of theſe orders, had judged it in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to increaſe his ſea forces 
with the additional number of ſeven thouſand 
men ; an expedient which, in all probability, had 
defeated the deſigns which the French and Spa- 
niards had formed againſt theſe kingdoms : that 
both theſe powers, tar from relaxing their pre- 
parations, were at this very time ſtrengthening 
their marine with the utmott induſtry; ſo that 
the addition of ſeven thouſand men to the naval 
force of Great Britain muſt be thought by all 
impartial perſons a reaſonable augmentation ; and 
that this meaſure would appear the more neceſ- 
ſary when it was conſidered, that in a free coun- 
try like ours, where there was no regiſter for ſea- 
men, by which the fleet might be inſtant}y ſup- 
plied with men, the government was obliged, on 
any ſudden emergency, to have recourſe to preſ- 
ſing; a moſt diſagreeable expedient in a country 
of liberty. After this and a great deal more had 
paſſed to the ſame purpoſe, the queſtion being 
put, was carried in the affirmative for thirty thou- 
1and ſeamen, the office of ordnance being includ- 
ed. | 

On the twenty fourth of February fir W. Wynd- 
ham moved, that the eſtimates of the navy for 
the enſuing year might be referred to a ſelect com- 
mittee. He was ſeconded by Mr. Sandys, and 
ſupported by ſir Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney; 
but after ſome debate the motion was carried in 
the negative. 

On the twenty- eighth, the treaty concluded 
laſt year with Denmark came under conſideration 
in a grand committee, when Mr. H. Walpole 
moved, that the ſum of fifty-ſix thouſand two 
hundred and fifty pounds ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty, as a ſubſidy to the king of Denmark, purſu- 
ant to the ſaid treaty, for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year.” This demand was vehemently oppoſed by the 
gentlemen in the country intereſt, as both unrea- 
ſonable and unneceſſary, at a time when Denmark 
had rather greater reaſon than England for main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe. They 
ſaid, the money would be much more properly 
applied in gaining over the elector of Bavaria, in 
detaching the king of Sardinia from his engage- 
ments with France, or in enabling the Poles to 
chuſe ſuch a king as might have prevented the 
breaking out of the war; and in ſhort, that the 
ſubſidy was no more than a bribe given by Eng- 
land to induce a foreign prince to follow his own 
intereſt. The debate having had its free courſe, 
the queſtion was put, and the motion approved by 
the majority. 

A bill was afterwards brought in for limiting 
the number of officers in the houſe of commons; 
but on the ſecond reading was rejected, after a 
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learned debate; in the courſe of which the oppo- 
lition was ſtrengthened by the coming over of 
lord Polwarth, cIdeſt fon to the earl of March. 
mont, a nobleman of clear, keen, and elegant clo. 
cution. 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion the mutiny-bill re. 
ceived a material alteration. By this act, any juſ- 
tice of the peace had it formerly in his power tg 
throw a poor fellow into gas), it, after receiving 
the inliſting money (while perhaps he was drunk) 
he retuſed to take the oaths, even though he of- 
tered to return the money: but now a clauſe was 
inſerted, importing, that every officer who ſhould 
hereafter inliſt any man to ſerve in any regiment 
ſhould, within a certain number of days, carry 
the perſon inliſted before one of the next juſtic-; 
of the peace, where the man ſhould be at liberty 
to declare his diſſent to ſuch an act, and his havi: 
repented of what he had done; and upon his 13 
doing, and returning the cflicer the inliſting mo- 
ney, and the expences incurred in the progreſs of 
the affair; ſuch juſtice ſhould forthwith diſcharge 
him: and that an officer guilty of any failure or 
neglect in this particular ſhould be liable to the 
lame penalties which were inflicted on thoſe charge. 
able wich falſe muſters. Ar the ſame time, to 
prevent any abule of this indulgence, another 
clauſe was added, ordaining, that if any perſon 
ſhould receive inliſting money (knowing it to be 
luch) and ſhould afterwards abſcond or refuſe to 
£0 before a magiſtrate, to declare his aſſent or diſ- 
ent to the enliſting, ſuch perſon ſhould be deem- 
ed to be inliſted to all intents and purpoſes +. 
An affair of a very ſerious nature was at this 
time depending betore the houſe of commons. 
The magiſtrates of the royal burgh of Haddington 
had been ſeized and impriſoned in a diltant z20l, 
without being admitted to bail, by a warrant Hom 
one of the Scots judges ; but another judge had 
ventured to take their bail, and fer them at liber- 
ty. The injured parties preſented a petition to the 
houſe of commons; and the caſe appeared ſo fla- 
grant, that a motion was made to refer it to the 
conſideration of a committee of the whole houſe. 
his was oppoſed by the miniſter and his friends, 
from what motive is hard to ſay, unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe that the unjuſt judge had ſuch an intereſt 
in the country, as to make it neceſſary to ſcreen 
him at all events. However, the motion was 
thrown out by the majority, which did the miniſter 
no ſervice, The minority, though often baffled, 
ſeized every opportunity of renewing the ſtruggle, 
and on the fourteenth of March moved, that parc 
of an act of the parliament of Scotland, made in 
1701, entitled, An act for preventing wrongous 
impriſonments, and againſt delays in trials,“ might 
be read, which was accordingly done, and a bill 
afterwards brought in by Mr. Dundaſs, lord Pol- 
warth, and Mr. Sandys, for explaining and amend- 
ing the above act. This act was all the natives 
of Scotland had in lieu of the Habeas Corpus act, 
though, as we have ſeen, it did not ſcreen them 
from oppreſſion; yet when the bill, after paſſing 
the commons, was ſent up to the lords, it was 
thrown out there, through the oppoſition made to 
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that the Scots were on a footing with their neigh- 
bours in England in this reſpect. | 

On the tenth of April a petition of the then late 

general aſſembly of the church of Scotland was 
preſented to the houſe and read, praying the houſe 
« to paſs a bill for repealing an act of parliament 
paſſed in the tenth year of queen Anne, reſtoring 
the right of patronage in Scotland, fo far as it con- 
cerns the power of patrons to preſent miniſters to 
vacant churches, in order to reſtore the church of 
Scotland to the rights and privileges ſhe was pol- 
ſeſſed of at the union of the two kingdoms.” A 
bill was ordered in upon this petition, and went 
through a firſt reading; but when it came to be 
read a ſecond time, it was oppoſed chicfly by the 
deſire of the Scotch members themſelves, who, 
being moſt of them patrons, thought the bill was 
an invaſion upon their rights. In fine, the bill was 
poſtponed for a month, which was the ſame as 
dropping it. : 
This ſeſſion the commons endeavoured to rectify 
the laws relating to the poor ef England, which 
they found in ſome reſpects to be defective, and 
attended with difficulty and charge in the execu- 
tion, Upon mature conſideration, therefore, they 
came to the following reſolutions on this ſubject ; 
« That in each county a number of proper per- 
ſons ſhould form themlelves into a body-politic for 
erecting and governing hoſpitals and work-houſes, 
for the maintenance and encouragement of the 
poor, for the reception of foundlings and other in- 
fants, and for the puniſhment of vagrants and 
other diſorderly perſons ; and that all the laws re- 
lating to the poor ſhould be reduced to one act of 
parliament.” But it being late in the ſeſſion be- 
fore this report was made to the houſe, nothing 
was done in this important matter “. 
But the attention of the public was chiefly en- 
ged by an affair of a very delicate and intereſt- 
ing nature, which came before the upper houſe in 
the courſe of this ſeſſion. This was a petition ſub- 
ſcribed by the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſberry, 
and Montroſe, by the earls of Dundonald, March- 
mont, and Stair, repreſenting, that undue influ- 
ence had been uſed in carrying on the election of 
the ſixteen peers for Scotland. 

This petition was delivered by the duke of 
Bedford on the fifteenth of February, who at the 
ſame time propoſed a day for taking it into conſi- 
deration ; which propoſal was readily agreed to. 
Nevertheleſs, the affair was of ſuch an unprece- 
dented nature, that the houſe ſeemed to be divid- 
ed in opinion about the manner in which they 
ought to proceed. The duke of Newcaſtle ob- 
ſerved, and certainly with great juſtice, that it was 
doubtful whether the houſe had even a power of 
receiving ſuch a petition, nothing in the articles of 
union, he ſaid, giving a Britiſh houſe of lords a 
right to interfere in the election of the Scottiſh 
peers; nor indeed had they otherwiſe any ſuch 
right, unleſs ſome particular charge was ſtated and 
offered to be proved. On the other hand, the 
friends of the petition urged that it was general, 
and the facts contained in the allegations were of 
a very bad complexion, and ſuch as ought to be 
puniſhed if they were proved. However, as it 
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ſeemed to be uncertain what was the ſcope and de- 
ſign of the petition, a motion was made and aſſent- 
ed to, that it ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day; 
before which the petitioners ſhould be ordered to 
declare, **+ whether they intended to controvert 
the election of the ſixteen peers, or the election of 
any, and which of them.“ 

This order being communicated by the lord- 
chancellor to the petitioners; they in a few days 
delivered in a declaration, importing, That they 
did not intend to thwart the election or return of 
the ſixteen peers for Scotland; but they thought 
it their duty to lay before their lordſhips the evi- 
dence of ſuch facts and undue methods as appear- 
ed to them to be dangerous to the conſtitution, 
and might in future elections equally affect the 
right of the preſent ſixteen peers, as that of the 
other peers of Scotland, if not prevented by a pro- 
per remedy.” . 

This declaration being read in the houſe, the 
court- party objected to it as unſatisfaftory. Its 
meaning, they ſaid, was equally vague and unde- 
termined with that of the petition; and therefore 
the duke of Devonſhire made a motion, That the 
petitioners might be ordered to lay before the houſe 
in writing, inſtances of thoſe undue methods and 
illegal practices upon which they intended to pro- 
ceed, and the names of the perlons they ſuſpected 
to be guilty.” This motion was warmly oppoſed 
by the earls of Cheſterfield, Abingdon, and Straf- 
ford, and the lords Bathurſt and Carteret. Lord 
Cheſterfield concluded a ſpeech he made on this 
occaſion, with the following expreſſions : © Sup- 
poling, my lords, we ſhould get information that 
ſeveral barrels of gun-powder had been placed un- 
der this houſe, in order to blow us- up, would it 
not be very fooliſh to delay going to ſearch for and 
remove the gun-powder, till we ſhould be inform- 
ed by what means, at what time, and by whom 
the powder was placed there? The caſe before us 
is the very ſame; there is a ſort of metaphorical 
gun-powder placed under this houſe, which will in 
time blow us up, if it be not removed; and in 
ſuch a cale are we to trifle away our time in enqui- 
ries after the names of the perſons who placed ir 
there, and the methods by which it was conveyed?” 
Beautiful as this compariſon was, it had no effect, 
any more than the reaſoning of the other friends of 
the petition, with the majority of the houſe, who 
voted the declaration unſatisfactory; that the con- 
ſideration of the matter ſhould be delayed for eight 
days longer; and that the petitioners ſhould he 
ordered to lay before the houſe in writing, &c. as 
expreſſed in the above motion. | 

On the day appointed the petitioning lords pre- 
ſented a remonſtrance to the houſe, in which they 
obſerved, ** that as they had no intention to ſtate 
themſelves accuſers, they could not rake upon 
them to name particular perſons who might have 


been concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but Who 


they were would undoubtedly appear to their lord- 
ſhips, upon their taking the proper examination : 
that, nevertheleſs, they begged leave to acquain- 
their lordſhips, that the petition was laid before 
them, upon information that the liſt of the ſixteen 
peers for Scotland had been framed; previous to 
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proved by the crown; and was called the king's 
liſt, from which there was to be no variation, un- 
leſs to make way for one or two particular peers, 
on condition they ſhould conform to meaſures : that 
peers were lolicited to vote for this liſt, without 
the liberty to make any alteration: that endeavours 
were uſed to engage peers to vote for this liſt, by 
promiſe of penſions and offices, civil and military, 
to themſelves and relations, as well as by offers of 
money : that ſums of money were actually given 
for this purpoſe : that penſions, offices, and re- 
lraſes of debts owing to the crown, were granted 
to peers who concurred in voting for this liſt, and 
to their relations: that, on the day of election, a 
battal:on of his majeſty's troops was drawn up in 
tie Abbey-court, contrary to cuſtom, and without 
any other apparent cauſe than that of overawing 
the electors: that theſe inſtances of undue prac- 
tices would, they hoped, be abundantly ſuficient 
to ſatisfy their lordſhips, that they had juſt cauſe 
to pray the houſe to take this matter into their te 
tious conſideration, and to provide ſuch remedy 

as might be effectual for preterving the right and 

freedom of elections; ſuch right of electing being 
the only right that now remained with the peers 
of Scotland, in lieu of a conſtant and hereditary 
ſeat in parliament.” | 

This remonſtrance gave riſe to another violent 
diſpute. The lords in the oppoſition endeavoured 
to make the mcſt of a particular fact mentioned 
therein, which was the holding under arms a bat- 
talion of ſoldiers during the time of the election, 
which they repreſented ro be a moſt ſcandalous, ar- 
bitrary, and flagrant infringement of the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject, and of that independency 
which is ever to be preſerved in all elections. 
The court lords, who made no ſcruple to acknow- 
lege the fact, alleged in defence of ſuch a ſtep, 
that it was both legal and prudent : that the ſol- 
diers were drawn out by the authority of the ci- 
vil magiſtrate, as a preventative againſt riots and 
tumults among the populace, who had been in- 
flamed by the oppoſice party to a pitch of reſcnt- 
ment that threatened the molt fatal conſequences, 
if not timely checked. In fine, the remonſtrance 
was voted unſatisfactory, the petition diſmiſſed, 
and the whole affair entirely ſuppreſſed F. 
© Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, the mi- 

nority renewed their attacks on every freſh occa- 
ſion; but all their motions were ſucceſſively reject- 
ed by the invincible power of a majority. 

The public bulineſs being at length finiſhed, 
and the ſupplics granted (which this year amount- 
ed to upwards of three millions) the ſeſſion was 
cloſed on the fifteenth of May, 1735, by a ſpeech 
from the throne; in which the king was pleaſcd 
to acknowlege, that the plan of pacification which 
he had formed with the States - general had not yet 
proved effetua] ; but added, that he was ſtill de- 
termined to perſiſt in the ſame pacific meaſures, 
and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for compoſing 
the troubles of Europe. He thanked the parlia- 
ment for the power they had given him to aug- 
ment his forces by ſea and Jand ; acquainted them 
with his intention to viſit his German dominions ; 
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the election, by perſons in high truſt under the | and told them, that he ſhould conſtitute the queen 
crown: that this lift was ſhewn co prers as a liſt ap- | regent of the realm during his abicnce., 
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Imucdi- 
ate iy after the prorogation, his majeſty embarked 
tor Holland in his way to Hanover, trom whence 
he did not return till the twenty- ſixth of October 
following. 

A committee of inſpection into the ſtate of the 
South- ca company's commerce to the Spaniſh 
Welt ladies having been appointed by their gene- 
ral court out of the ſtock-holders, it appeared by 
che accounts which that commiitee publiſhed abour 
chis time, that the entire balance of that trade from 
the beginning (or of their ten years American or 
Aſſiento trade) amounted to no more than thirty. 
two thouſand two hundred and ſixty pounds eigh- 
tecn ſhillings profit to the company, T his was, 
by the proprietors of the ſtock, thought (and in- 
deed it was) a very inconliderable profit, be ng 
but three thouſand two hundred and ' WENty-lix 
pounds for each year of that trade. This made 
the ſtock-hulders very earneſt to accept of an equi- 
valent formerly offered by the court of Spain: 
but thoſe proprictors or ſlock-holders conſider- 
ed only their own private advantage by that equi- 
valent : for as the king and his miniſters mult have 
been conſulted before the company could be per- 
mitted to accept of ſuch equivalent, there was a 
more important and extenſive conſideration to be 
duly weighed, vis. whether by the illicit and very 
profitable trade carried on by that company's ſu- 
percargoes, factors, captains, and other ſcrvants 
employed by them in the Spaniſh Welt Indies, and 
alſo under their wings from Jamaica, &c. the na- 
tion was not a greater gainer, upon the whole, 
than they could be by the propoſed equivalent, 
and the carrying back the trade to the channel of 
Cadiz, where, without doubt, our merchants had 
alſo a great intereſt in that trade? But I ſhall 
have occaſion to conſider this ſubject hereafter. 

Great complaints came over trom Nova Scotia 
at this time, and particularly from the Briciſh ſettle- 
ment at Canſo, a place of great conſequence to 
our fiſhing-trade in thoſe parts; that although the 
late king had ſent thither four companies vi ſol- 
dicrs, 'yet there had been no money lad out in 
fortifying that place: that they were particuiarly 
apprehenſive of the French encroachments in their 
acighbourhood, who always pay great attention to 
their own fortifications; and that by our ſhameful 
negle& of Nova Scotia, our fiſhery there was al - 
moſt dwindled to nothing. Notwithſtanding theſe 
remonſtrances and repreſentations, cur miziſtry 
ſeemed quite io dilregard, or rather to be quite 
ignorant of, the great importance of that pru- 
VINCE. 

At this pericd the affairs of Europe were in a 
very delicate and cridcal fi;u-tion, The emperor 
complained loudly of the tame and pacific conduct 
of our court, which, from the treaties ſubſiſtit g 
between Great Britain and the empire, he expcct- 
ed would have eſpouſed his caule. IIis Britannic 
majeſty, however, gave the world an inſtance about 
chis time, that it was from no perſonal pique 19 
the emperor that he took no part in his affairs, re- 
lative to the war now carrying on; for having re- 
ceived certain advice that the French had formed 
a ſtrong party at the Ottoman Porte, who were 
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labouring to bring the Divan to declare war 
againſt his Imperial majeſty, king George, con- 
junctly with the States-general, ſent orders to their 
reſpective miniſters at that court to ule their ut- 
moſt endravours to counteract the French in their 
ſcheme; which theſe miniſters did ſo effectually, 
that the grand ſeignior was brought to lay aſide all 
thoughts of attacking the emperor, who, ſenſible 
of the friendly office done him, ſent his Britannic 
majeſty his hearty thanks upon the occaſion, 

Nor was it in this inſtance only that our court 
ated the part of mediator, with a view to the 
maintenance of the balance of power, which 
at this time ſeemed to be in danger of being ruin- 
ed. A milunderſtanding had lately arifen between 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal, occaſioned by 
affronts mutually offered to their ambaſſadors at 
eacu court. The affair could not be amicably 
compromiſed, and the king of Spain began to 
make preparations for a war with Portugal, which 
ſo alarmed his moſt Faithful majeſty, that he in- 
ſtantly made the moſt earneſt application to the 
Britiſh government for protection from the deſigns 
of his enemies. Agrecable to the plan we had 
framed of univerſal pacification, we readily pro- 
miſed our aſſiſtance, and reſolved, by a timely and 
powerful relief, to overcome the Spaniſh court, 
and fruſtrate their deſigns. Accordingly, in the 
month of May this year, fir John Norris was diſ- 
patched with a fleet of twenty-eight ſhips of the 
line to the river Tagus, where he was received 
by the king of Portugal and the inhabitants of Liſ- 
bon as their guardian and deliverer. The Spaniſh 
court inveighed in the moſt haughty and acrimo- 
nious terms againſt this interpoſition of the Eng- 
liſh, and threatened to pour a numerous army in- 
to Portugal over land; but when the firſt tranſ- 
ports of their reſentment were ſublided, they 
thought it moſt adviſeable, for their own intereſt, 
to lay aſide their hoſtile preparations. 

Mean while, the powers at variance upon the 
continent began to grow heartily tired of the war, 
though neither cared to own their ſentiments. 
* for peace had for ſome time been car- 
ried on at the Hague, under the auſpices of his 
Britannic majeſty and the States- general, though 
at the ſame time the latter had renewed, for an- 
other year, their treaty of neutrality with France. 
Couriers were continually paſſing between London 
and Verſailles ; and alchough the king of Great 
Britain could not claim the merit of having abſo- 
lutely compleated the deſired work of peace, yet 
he undoubtedly ſmoothed the way to it by the 
plans he propoſed : but as the two courts of Ver- 
failles and Vienna had already been diſguſted by 
certain proceedings of the congreſs who were to 
conſider of theſe plans, the two belligerant powers 
fell upon a more ſimpie and effectual means of 
terminating their differences. An armiſtice was 
propoſed by the emperor, and agreed to by the 
court of France, which ſoon after terminated in 
the concluſion of certain preliminary articles, by 
which France engaged to reſtore to the empire 
all the places ſhe had taken from it in the courſe 
of the late war. It was alſo ſtipulated that the 
emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Mantuan, Parma, Pla- 
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centia, and the Milaneſe. Don Carlos was ac- 
knowleged king of Naples and Sicily; John Fran- 
cis, duke of Lorraine, who afterwards married 
Maria-Thereſa, eldeſt archducheſs of Auſtria, was 
aſſigned the duchy of Tuſcany after the death of 
the reigning duke, when Lorraine was to be an- 
nexed to the crown of France. ö 

King Staniſlaus renounced the kingdom of Po- 
land, which he had twice obtained, and which his 
allies were unable to ſecure io him. He was, how- 
ever, {till to retain the title of king; but he was 
to be further indemnified, more upon the account 
cf France than of himſelf. Cardinal de Fleury, 
the French miniſter, was at firlt ſatisfied with the 
diſtrict of Bar, which the duke of Lorraine was to 
give to Staniſlaus, with a reverſion thereof to the 
crown of France: and Lorraine was not to be 
ceded till its duke ſhould be in full poſſeſſion of 
Tuſcany. This was making the ceſſion of Tuſ- 
cany depend greatly upon chance, and it was mak- 
ing very little uſe of the great ſucceſſes, and the 
molt favourable conjuncture that had ever offered 
in favour of France: the old cardinal therefore re- 
ſolved to make a bold puſh: he demanded Lor- 
raine upon the ſame conditions with the diſtrict of 
Bar, and obtained it, at the expence only of three 
millions five hundred thouſand livres (or about 
ſixteen thouſand pounds ſterling) granted to duke 
Francis till he ſhould be poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. 

Thus was Lorraine for ever annexed to the 
crown of France, after having been many times 
attempted without ſucceſs; a king of Poland was 
tranſplanted to Lorraine; the ſecond ſon of the 
king of Spain was removed to Naplcs; but the 
duke of Lorraine was. the chief gainer by this 
arrangement, ſince he afterwards became grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and ſon-in-law to the emperor, 
whoſe eldeſt daughter, Maria-T ereſa, he eſpouſ- 
ed; an alliance to which he was indebted for the 


By this plan of pacification Leghorn was to be de- 
clared a free port; France was to guaranty the 
pragmatic ſanction ; and England, Holland, Por- 
tugal, and Vienna, were to be ſollicited to gua- 
ranty the preſent treaty, to which the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia were to be invited to accede 
the latter of theſe monarchs was to enjoy Vigeva- 
naſco, Novara, and all its dependencies. | 

Such was the iſſue of this ſhort but bloody war, 
which at its firſt breaking out threatened all Eu- 
rope with the moſt fatal conſequences, but which 
at laſt was happily terminated by the timely inter- 
poſition of his Britannic majeſty, and the utter in- 
abilicy of the emperor to ſupport a burthen ſo far 
above his ſtrength “. | 

In the month of October king George returned 
from Hanover, and on the fifteenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1736, opened the parliament with a ſpeech, 
in which he acquainted them, that the plan of pa- 
cification formed by the French and Imperialiſts was 
in ſubſtance the ſame with that which had been con- 
certed between him and the States-general, tho? 
they had thought proper to communicate it as a 
new project; that he had agreed to this plan, which 
had been imparted to the kings of Spain and Sar- 
dinia, who, it was hoped, would likewiſe be per- 
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ſuaded to accede to it. He told them, that he had 
already given orders for a reduction of his forces, 
both by ſea and land; but ſaid, he flattered him- 
ſelf they would think it reaſonable to continue 
ſome extraordinary expences till the peace of Eu- 
rope ſhould be more fully eſtabliſhed. 

When his majeſty was retired, a motion was 
made in the upper houſe for an addreſs of thanks to 
the ſpeech, importing, that the houſe beheld with 
pleaſure, in their preſent ſituation, the happy et- 
fects of the extraordinary ſupplies granted of late 
years by parliament, together with their congratu- 
Jations on the plan of pacification. But the earl 
of Strafford oppoſed this addreſs, as he ſaid, in his 
opinion, the peace was a very bad one for Europe, 
ſeeing it would leave France in poſſeſſion of Lor- 
© raine, by which means ſhe could at any time find 
an eaſy acceſſion into the very heart of Europe. 
After ſome altercation, however, the addreis was 
voted, drawn up, preſented, and moſt graciouſly 
received. The example of the lords was followed 
by the commons, who met with the like favourable 
reception. 

The lower houſe having determined ſome con- 
troverted elections, proceeded to take into conſi- 
deration the ſupplies for the year; and ſir Charles 
Wager moving that fifteen thouſand men ſhould 
be employed for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
the propoſal was approved without a diviſion. 

The drinking of geneva, and other diſtilled ſpi- 
rituous liquors, had for ſome years paſt encreaſed 
to a ſurpriſing degree, eſpecially among the people 
of inferior rank, inſomuch, that not only thouſands 
had already periſhed through this abominable prac- 
tice, and great numbers been rendered wholly un- 
fit for labour or ſervice; but their morals had 
likewiſe been ſo debauched, that a general diſſo- 
luteneſs prevailed amongſt them. Theſe pernici- 
ous liquors, of which gin was that principally 
drank, were not only ſold by diſtillers, but retail- 
ed in the ſmalleſt quantities by every petty chand- 
ler- ſnop or coal · cellar in the metropolis ; by which 
means journeymen, apprentices, and ſervants, were 
drawn in to intoxicate themſelves with this bewitch- 
ing drug. In a word, there was the greateſt rea 
ſon to apprehend that the public welfare and ſafe- 

, as well as the trade of the nation, would be 
greatly affected by this practice, which was ſo dan. 
gerous to the health, ſtrength, peace, and morals, 
and even threatened the extinction of the Engliſh 
ſpecies among the common people, Induced by 
theſe melancholy conſiderations, the juſtices of the 
peace for the county of Middleſex preſented a pe- 
tition to the houſe of commons, ſetting forth the 
above evils, and praying that the houſe would take 
the matter into their ſerious conſideration, and ap- 
ply ſuch remedy as to them in their wiſdom ſhould 
ſeem molt proper. 

This affair being carefully examined by the 
houſe, a motion was made for reſolving, that a 
duty of two ſhillings per gallon ſhould be impoſ- 
ed upon all ſpirituous liquors ; and that fifty ſhil- 
lings ſhould be paid to his majeſty for a licence, 
to be taken out yearly by every perſon who ſhould 
vend, barter, or utter, any ſuch ſpirituous li- 

uors. 

The gentlemen in the oppoſition adduced many 
weighty objections to the high dutics propoſed to 
be laid by this motion. Mr. Pultency in particu- 
lar obſerved, that they amuunted to a prohibition; | 
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and as this extended to rum, he was apprehenſive 
it might prove of fatal conſequence to the Britiſh 
ſugar iſlands, which were already in a declinin 
condition: that many thouſands depended for their 
livelihood upon the Britiſh diſtillery ; and that it 
was abſurd to argue againſt the uſe of a thing from 
the abuſe of it. 

In anſwer to this, the promoters of the motion 
urged, that nothing but the extreme danger of 
the nation, from the exceſſive ule of ſpirituous li- 
quors, could have induced them to deſire tuch a 
bill to be brought in: they were fully ſenſible 
they ſaid, of the difficulties ro which great num- 
bers of his majeſty's ſubjects would be reduced by 
the duties propoſed to be laid on ſuch liquors; 
bur the intereſt of individuals ought to give way 
to the general intereſt; and where the preſervation 
of the community was viſibly and ſo eſſentially 
concerned, the hardſhips of lome few particular 
perſons mult be overlooked : that with feſpect to 
rum and brandy, it was very certain thoſe liquors 
had often been drank to a very great exceſs, not- 
withſtanding the high duties laid upon them, ard 
were as pernicious both to the health and morals 
of the people as any home-made ſpirit : that if 
any ſorts of ſpirits ſhould be exempted from the 
duties now propoſed, the retailer would {ell the 
molt pernicious ſtuff under that denomination; and 
the diſtiller would compound them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it would be impoſſible to detect the im- 
poſition. After theſe and ſome other ſpecches on 
cach ſide of the queſtion, the retolutions were ap- 
proved by the majority, and a bill was brought in, 
for impoũng the above-mentioned duty. While this 
bill was depending, great numbers of petitions 
were received from the traders of the ſugar-colonies 
and the merchants of Briſtol and Liverpool, re- 
preſenting the hardſhips to which they would be 
expoſed, by a law which amounted to a prohibition 
of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from molaſſes. In 
conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, a mitigating 
clauſe was inſerted in favour of the compoſition 
known by the name of punch; and diſtillers were 
permitted to exerciſe any other employment. 
When fir Joſeph Jekyll, according to order, pre- 
ſented the bill to the houſe, fir Robert Walpole 
acquainted them, by his majeſty's command, that 
as the alterations propoſed to be made by that bill 
in the duties charged upon all ſpirituous liquors 
might in a great degree affect ſome part of the ci- 
vil liſt revenues, his majeſty, for the ſake of re- 
medying ſo great an evil as was intended by that 
bill to be prevented, did conſent to accept any 
other revenue of cqual value, to be ſcttled and 
appropriated in lieu of his intereſt in the ſaid du- 
ties. | 

The uſual efſays, with the uſual ſucceſs, were 
made this ſeſſion for a penſion- bill, and other con- 
ſtitutional acts for ſecuring the independency of 
parliaments. The king was impowered to borrow 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds, chargeable on the 
Sinking Fund, for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 
and the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds was vot- 
ed for making good the deficiencies that might 
happen in the civil liſt by the gin act. 

Mr. Walter Plumer, a very ſenſible member of 
the oppolition, in a ſpeech which did him much 
credit, moved tor the repcal of ſome clauſes in the 
teſt act, which he repreſented as a ſpecies of per- 
ſecution, in Which the proteſtant diſſenters were 
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conf unded with the Roman catholics and proteſ- 
led enemies to the c ſtabliſnment. Lord Polwarth 
and Mr. Heathcote ſpoke {trenuoully in favour of 
this motion; but fir Robert Walpole as ſtrongly 
oppoled it, as being dangerous to the eftablith- 
ed church. In this opinion he was joined by Mr. 
Shippen 3 and the quefion being pur, was carried 
in the negative. A petition being preferred by 
the body of people call:d quakers, cefiring to be 
' relieved from the ſevere protecurions they were 
liable to in the exchequer, eccleſiaſtical, and other 
courts, for the non-payment of tithes, church- 
rates, and other ecclelialtical durs, which, trom a 
principle of conſcience, they could not pay; a 
bill was prepared for their e relief, which, atter ie- 
veral debates and alterations, at length paſſed the 
houſe, and was ſent up to the lords, where it was 
thrown out on a diviſion. 

While theſe matters were deliberating in the 
great aſſembly of the nation, the public attention 
was engaged by an event which has proved of the 
utmoſt happineſs and advantage to Great Britain; 
mean the marriage of his late royal highneſs Fre- 
derick prince of Wales to the princeſs Auguſta of 
Saxe-Gotha, from which union is ſprupg our pre- 
ſent illuſtrious and beloved ſovereign George III. 
The ceremonials preparative to thele nuptials being 
paſſed, the lord Delawar was ſent in the beginning 
of March to fetch the princeſs over, who arrived 
at Greenwich on the twenty fifth of April, and two 
days after the marriage was celebrated “. This 
match proved highly pleaſing to the nation in ge- 
neral; accordingly, the two houles of parliament, 
the city of London, and almoſt every county town 
and borough throughout England, expreſicd their 
ſatisfaction in addreſſes to their majeſties and the 
princely pair. It was on this occaſion that Mr. 
Pitt, then a young member in the houſe of com- 
mons, gave the firit proots of that eloquence, and 
thoſe ſuperior abilities, by the help of which he 
has fince made ſo conſpicuous a figure in the Bri- 
tiſn annals : he ſeized the opportunity of the mo- 
tion for an addreſs to their majeſties on the nup- 
tials cf the prince of Wales, to pronounce a moſt 
elegant panegyric on their royal highneſſes, in 
which he was ſeconded by fir George Lyttleton, 
who likewiſe diſplayed himlelt as an orator to great 
advantage. 

The ſpirit of bequeathing lands, &c. to pious 
and charitable uſes, had lately been carried to a 
dangerous height, even tothe excluſion or diſinherit- 
ing of the lawful heirs and poor relations. Gifts, 
or alienations of lands, tenements, &c. in mort- 
main, or into dead hands, are prohibited and re- 
ſtrained by Magna Charta, and by divers other 
wholeſome laws, as prejudicial to the common uti- 
lity. Nevertheleſs, this public miſchief had of 
late fo greatly increaſed, that it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to put a check to it by ſome farther regu- 
lations. For this purpoſe a bill was brought into 
the houſe of commons by fic Joleph Jekyll, maſter 
of the Rolls, to reſtrain the diſpolition of lands in 
mortmain, whereby they became unalienable. As 
this bill, which afterwards paſſed into an act, may 
in ſome manner concern ſeveral of our readers, we 
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| ſhall here ſubjoin a ſhvrt abſtract thereof, for the 
information ot thoſe who may not have the collec- 
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tion of ſtatutes at hand to reter to. 

It is then hereby enacted, „That no manors, 
lands, tenements, rents, advowſons, or other he- 
red.taments corporeal or incorpercal whatioever, 
nor any fum or ſums of money, or any other per- 
tonal eftate what ſot ver, to be laid out or diſpoſed 
of in the purchaſe of any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, ſhall be given, granted, or aſſiga- 
ed, or any way whatſoever conveyed or ſettled to 
or upon any perſon or perſons, body-politic or 
corporate, or otherwiſc, tor any eſtate or intercit 
whatſcever, cr in truſt, or for the benefit of any 
chariteble ules whattoever, unlets ſuch gitt, con- 
veyance, a, pointment, or ſettlement of any ſuch 
lands, tenements, &c. (other than ſtocks in the 
public funds) be made by deed, ſigned, ſealed, 
and delivered, in the preſence of two or more cre- 
ditable witnefies, twelve calendar months at leait 
before the death of ſuck donor or teſtator, and to 
be inrolled in Chancery fix calendar months next 
after the execution thereof.” 

1he two univerſities were greatly alarmed when 
they heard ther a bill of this nature was depending 
in the houſe : they preſented petitions againſt it, 
as did alſo the colleges of Eton, Wincheſter, and 
Weſtminſter, and divers hoſpitals that ſubſiſted by 
charitable donations. An exempting clauſe was 
accordingly inſerted in favour of the two univerſi- 
ties and the colleges above mentioned; but the pe- 
titions of the hoſpitals, and other charitable ſocie- 
ties, were rejected. 

ne ſuhjects of debate in the upper houſe were 
exactly the ſame with thoſe in the lower. On the 
twentieth day of May, 1736, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he told both houſes, 
* That a farther convention, concerning the exe- 
cution of the preliminaries, had been made and 
communicated to him by the emperor and his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty ; and that negociations were car- 
rying on by the ſeveral powers engaged in the late 
war, in order to ſettle a general pacification. He 
expreſſed great concern at ſeeing ſuch ſeeds of 
diſſenſion town among his people: he declared 
it was his deſire, and ſhould ever be his care, to 
preſerve the preſent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed : he recommended a 
ſpirit of harmony and concord among all the pro- 
teſtants of the nation, as the chief ſupport of that 
happy eſtabliſhment; and acquainted them with 
his intention to viſit his German dominions.” 
Agreeable to this declaration, the parliament was 
no ſooner prorogued than the king ſet out for Ha- 
nover. | 

Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion was one for 
naturalizing her royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Wales, and another “ for building a bridge cross 
the river Thames from the New Palace-yard; or 
the Wool ſtaple, in the city of Weſtminſter, to the 
oppolite ſhore in the county of Surry.” This 
noble ſtructure, hitherto the moſt beautiful and 
uniform of its kind in all Europe, its vaſt magni- 
tude conſidered, by the parliament's bounty in 
granting ſeveral lotteries, and at different times 


Tindel ſays that this expedition was owing to the defici- 
ency of the laws of precedency in England, which had not 
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ſeveral ſums of money for it, was at length com- 
pleated, much to the honour of the nation, the 
conveniency of inland commerce, and the accom- 
mogation of all ranks of people. The ſeveral ſta- 
tures made concerning it did alſo provide for the 
removing of many old and decayed houſes, and 
the erecting of thoſe noble and ſpacious new ſtreets 
named Bridge-ſtreet, George-ſtreet, and Parliament- 
ſtreet, beſide the- adorning of both the Palace- 
yards, greatly to the ornament of the ancient 
city of Weſtminſter, which, inſtead of its former 
dirty and narrow ſtreets, now lifts up its head with 
grandeur and majeſty on every ſide. 

For two years paſt the general courts of the 

South-ſea company had fruitleſs debates concerning 
an equivalent propoſed by Don Geraldino, the 
agent from the Spaniſh court, to that company, 
in lieu of their annual ſhip, which ſeemed rather 
calculated to amuſe the company than to give them 
any due ſatisfaction; wherefore that company's 
court, held on the eleventh of Auguſt this year, 
1736, took that matter again into conſideration, 
as alſo the company's farming their introduction 
of negroes into particular parts of the Weſt Indies, 
and the ſeveral demands made by Geraldino before 
the Spaniſh court would grant its cedula or per- 
miſſion for their ſending out their annual ſhip ; 
when it was finaliy reſolved, that the ſeveral mat- 
ters above ſhould be referred to the court of di- 
rectors, to do therein as they ſhould think to be 
moſt for the intereſt of the company. 

So exceedingly remils was the adminiſtration in 
the due execution of the laws, and in their atten- 
tion to the proper regulations of civil government, 
that Licentiouſneſs roved bare-faced and uncontroul- 
ed throughout the kingdom, and the public peace 
was daily diſturbed by the moſt audacious riots and 
tumults. In the month of July there was a deſpe- 
rate riſing of the weavers in Spital-ficlds, on ac- 
count os leveral artiſts in that branch of commerce 
who had come over from Ireland; and by living 
more frugally, and being leſs addicted to the abo- 
minable practice of drinking ſpirituous liquors, to 

the deſtruction of their healths and ſubſtance, were 
enabled to underwork the Engliſh conſiderably. 
This tumult could not be ſuppreſſed without the 
interpoſition of the civil power, aſſiſted by parties 
of the horſe and foot guards and trained bands, and 
the effuſion of ſome blood. This riotous diſpoſi- 
tion of the populace filled the government with 
great apprehenſion of the conſequences of the gin 
act taking place on the twenty · ninth of September: 
on that day therefore a double guard mounted at 
Kenſington; the guards at St. James's and White- 
hall were reinforced; a guard was placed at the 
- Rolls (fir Joſeph. Jekyll, then maſter of the Rolls, 
having been the principal promoter of the bill); a 
detachment of life-guards and horſe- grenadiets pa- 
raed in Covent Garden; and every other imagin- 
able method was taken to ſuppreſs any tumult 
that might happen on the occaſion : but, contrary 
to expectation,” every thing remained very quiet 
and tranquil, vt 

A moſt daring inſult, however, was committed 
whilſt the courts of juſtice were ſitting in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall. The gin act, mortmain act, Weſtmin- 
ſter bridge act, and the act for borrowing (ix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds from the ſinking fund, 
incloſed in a brown paper parcel, were blown 
up with gun-powder in the great hall, and partly 
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burnt ; for which fact one Nixon, a non-jurin 
clergyman, was apprehended, and being fully 
convicted thereof, was fentenced to pay two hun. 
dred marks, to be impriſoned for five years, and 
to give ſecurity for his good behaviour for five 
years afterwards, and to be brought up to the ſe. 
veral courts then ſitting, with a label on his breaſt 
denoting his crime, 

But the moſt extraordinary affair this year, and 
which drew very ſerious conſequences after it, was 
that of captain Porteous, commanderof the city guard 
of Edinburgh, which was as follows : One Wilfon, 
a ſmuggler, a fellow of a bold and reſolute ſpirit 
had been tried and condemned by the lords of ſel⸗ 
ſion in Scotland, for robbing one of the officers of 
the revenue, and having afterwards been guilty of 
one of the moſt daring actions that ever was at- 
tempted, that of reſcuing out of the hands of jul. 
tice his brother-convict, in the time of divine ſer- 
vice, and in the midſt of his guards. The ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh redoubled their uſual pre- 
cautions for executing the ſcntence againſt this 
deſperate criminal, When the executioner was 
cutting him down from the gallows, he was pelt- 
ed (as is cuſtomary in that country) with ſtones 
and dirt, by the boys and rabble. Some of the 
ſtones happening to ſtrike Porteous, who attended 
the execution with the city-guards, he being a hot- 
headed brutal man, ordered his ſoldiers to fire 
among the populace, which they did; and ſeveral 
perſons were thereby killed, and others wounded; 
and all this without the orders of the magiſtrates 
then attending, Hereupon Porteous was commit- 
ted to priſon, tried for murder, convicted upon 
full evidence, and received ſentence to be hanged, 
which was to be put in execution on the eighth of 
September; but upon his petition to the queen, 
then regent, and as the ſmugglers were at this 
time remarkably numerous, and ſeemed to ſet 
both civil and military power at defiance, her ma- 
jeſty thought proper to indulge him with a reſpite 
for ſix weeks; which reſpite arrived at Edinburgh 
on the ſecond of September. This occaſioned a 
molt tragical cataſtrophe : the common people of 
Edinburgh reſented this lenity ſhewn to a criminal 

who was the object of their deteſtation, which 
they looked upon as an encouragement to oppreſ- 
ſion; and being ſtimulated by the relations and 
friends of thoſe who had been murdered, they 
formed a reſolution to execute themielves the ſen- 
tence which the law had denounced againſt the 
murder, and that on the very day the judges had 
fixed for that purpoſe. - Accordingly, on the ſe- 
venth of September, a well-conducted party of 
men entered the city of Edinburgh about ten at 
night, and by ſurprize ſeiaed all the fire-arms, &c. 
belong iag to the city · guard, locked up the city gates, 
brat an alarm, burnt the door of the priſon where 
Portrous was confined, after endeavouring in vain 
to force it open, dragged him from his apartments, 
and hanged him upon a dyer's pole near the Graſs- 
market. From the boldneſs, ſecrecy, and ſucceſs 
of this extraordinary enterprize, it was univerſally 
believed that perſons of more tban vulgar rank 
were concerned in it, eſpecially as, after the exe- 
cution was over, they left the arms and drums on 
the ſpot, and quietly departed, having offered not 
the leaſt violence to any other perſon. 

In the beginning of this year the Britiſh oation 
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ſuſtained an unſpeakable loſs im the death of lord- 
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chancellor Talbot, who had for ſeveral years exe- 
cuted that high office with admired ability and ir- 
reproachable integrity. He died univerſally la- 
mented, in the month of February, at the age of 
fifty- two, and was ſucceeded by lord Hardwick. 
On the ſixteenth of the ſame month there was 
the higheſt ſpring-tide in the river Thames that 


| had been known in the memory of man; the 


judges, counſellors, and other perſons, were car- 
"ied out of Weſtminſter-hall in boats, which plied 
both there and in the Palace-yards, All the cel- 
lars in Weſtminſter were filled with water; the 
privy-garden and parade in St. James's park were 
overfiowed, as was in ſeveral places Tower-wharf; 
and the cellars and offices both above and below 
bridge, upon the banks of the river, were full of 
ater. 
bs” ſhall cloſe this account of domeſtic events 
(which indeed are very few, and little intereſting) 
with obſerving, that his majeſty, in compliance 
with the common practice of courts abroad, erect- 
ed this year a new military poſt of honour, under 
the title of Field-marſhal of the armies of Great 
Britain. The two firſt officers who were inveſted 


. with that high office were, the duke of Argyll and 


the earl of Orkney, as being the two eldeſt ge- 
nerals upon the eſtabliſhment. ; 

Let us now take a view of foreign events during 
the courſe of this year. 

On the firſt day of February was celebrated the 
marriage between Francis of Lorraine and Maria- 
Thereſa, the eldeſt daughter of the emperor 
Charles VI. now empreſs-queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia; and, to compleat the public tranquilli- 
ty, the interpoſition of the Britiſh fleet under fir 
John Norris, in favour of the crown of Portugal, 
brought the king of Spain into terms with his For- 
tugueze majeſty. | 

Prince Eugene, who had acted as the imperial 
plenipotentiary in ſettling the preliminaries of 

ace between the emperor and France, did not 
live to ſee the fruits of his negociation come to 
perfect maturity, he dying at Vienna in the m nth 
of April, at the age of ſeventy-three, leaving be- 
hind him the character of an invincible hero, an 
accompliſhed general, and a conſummate politician, 

About this period a very extraordinary perſon- 
age ſtarred up in Europe, and for ſome time creat- 
ed great ſpeculation and diſcourſe. The republic 
of Genoa held the fovereignty of the iſland and 
kingdom of Corſica, but had exerciſed their au- 
thority with ſo much tyranny, that the inhabitants 
had thrown off their yoke, and taking up arms, 
had defeated ſeveral parties of troops their quon- 
dam maſters had ſent to reduce them, In this 
conjuncture Theodore Baron Stein, a man of a 
bold and enterpriſing genius, aſſiſted by ſome per- 
fons in England, landed in the iſland of Corſica in 
an Engliſh ſhip, where he was received with open 
arms by the inſurgents, who were prepoſſeſled in 
favour of his appearance, which was very com- 
manding and reſpectable; and in a little time he 
prevailed ſo far with the Corſicans, that having en- 
gaged all the eredit he had or could procure for 
arms and ammunition, which were landed in Cor- 
ſica, the inhabitants proceeded to elect him their 
ſovereign; and he was regularly crowned king of 
Corſica in an open plain, by the name of Theodore 
the Firſt, king of Corſica ; and ſome ſmall pieces 
of money wich that inſcription were actually coin- 
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ed: but all theſe promiſing appearances were ſoon 
after blaſted. He had been extremely laviſh of 
his ſuccours both of men and money. Month af- 
ter month elapſed, and no ſuch ſuccours appeared. 
His new ſubjects began to ſuſpect him of having 
impoſed upon their too ready belief. Some of the 
principal of them took the liberty to expoſtulate 
with him upon this head. Incenſed at their pre- 
ſumption, I heodore ordered them to be tried and 
executed by the ſentence of a court-martial of his 
own appointing. This proved the ſentence of his 
own degradation: he ſoon found the affection of 
his new ſubjects began to cool towards him. The 
Corſicans are noted for never forgetting or forgiv- 
ing an injury, Theodore, troubled for the con- 
ſequences of their reſentment, prudently choſe to 
leave the iſland; but this was not to be done with- 
out the ſafeguard of ſome plaufible pretext : he 
therefore feigned an invitation from ſome foreign 
powers with whom he was to hold a conference, and 
promiſing to return with large ſupplies of arms and 
money, which, he ſaid, his preſence was neceſſary to 
procure, he abandoned his kingdom, and never ſet 
foot in it again; but, after a variety of romantic 
adventures, ended his days a priſoner for debt in 
the King's-Bench priſon in England. 

On the firſt of February, 1737, the Britiſh par- 
liament aſſembled, when the ſeſſion was opened by 
commiſſion, his majeſty being indiſpoſed, in con- 
ſequence of the * he had ſuffered in a 
tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland. The lord- 
chancellor, as one of the peers authoriſed by 
this commitree, made a ſpeech in his majeſty's 
name to both houſes. He acquainted them, That 
with regard to foreign affairs, the reſpective acts 
of ceſſion being exchanged, and orders given for 
the evacuation and poſſeſſion of the ſeveral coun- 
tries and places by the powers concerned, accord- 
ing to the allotment and diſpoſition of the preli- 
minary articles, the great work of re-eſtabliſhing 
the general tranquillity was far advanced ; bur his 
majeſty was of opinion, that great attention ought to 
be paid to the final concluſion of the new ſcttle- 
ment, which was to diſpoſe of ſuch conſiderable 
parts of Europe: that though there was the moſt 
promiſing appearance of a genefal laſting tranquil- 
ty; yet common prudence called upon the Britiſh 
nation to avoid an indolent ſecurity, and too great 
a diſregard to future events: that, in a word, ſhe 
cught to be provided againſt all attempts that 
might be made againſt her peace by any of her 
enemies: that his majeſty had, as ſoon as the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs would permit, made ſuch a 
reduction of the public expences as was conſiſtent 
with the quiet and ſafety of his kingdoms, the ſe- 
curity of commerce, and the honour and intereſt 
of the nation: that he could not, without ſurprize 
and concern, obferve the many deſigns and con- 
trivances carried on, in various ſhapes, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, tumultuouſly to reſiſt 
and obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to 
violate the peace of the kingdom: that theſe dif- - 
turbers of the public repoſe, conſcious that the in- 
tereſts of his majefty and his people were the ſame, 
and ſenſible of the harmony that ſubſiſted between 
him and his parliaments, had levelled their ſedi- 
tion againſt both, and, in their late outrages, had 
either directly oppoſed, or at leaſt endeavoured to 
render ineffectual, ſome acts of the whole legiſla- 


ture: that the conſideration of the height to which 
the ſe 
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theſe audacious practices might rife, if not timely 
ſuppreſſed, afforded a meiancholy proſpect, anc 
required particular attention, left rney ſhould affect 
private perſons in the quiet enjoyment of their pro- 
perty, as well as the general peace and good order 
of the whole community.” 

This ſpeech was aniwered by very loyal addreſ— 
ſes from both bouſrs, expreſſing their abhorrence 
of the outrages complained of, and their refviution 
to ſupport tis majr-liy in all his endeavours to re- 
eſtabliſh the general tranquillity. After this, the 
commons having heard council on the controvert- 
ed elections, proceeded to take the ſupply into 
conſideration. They voted ten thouſand men for 
the lea ſervice; they continued ſeventeen thouſand 
and upwards fer the land ſervice. The money 
was raiſed by the land and melt taxes, and one 
million was granted out of the ſinking fund. 

The ſubject which occaſioned debates of the 
molt conſequence in the lower houſe was a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Pulteney for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, that he would be pleated to ſettle one 
hundred thorſand, pounds per annum upon his 
royal highne's the prince of Wales. Such a pro- 
viſion, he ſaid „ was conformable to the practice of 
antient times; it had been enjoyed by his preſent 
majeſty in the life-time of his father, and was a 
ſettlement both rea onable and neceſſary to atcer- 
tain the independency of the apparent heir to the 
crown, This motion was ſeconded by ſir John 
Barnard, ard ſupported by a variety of inſtances 
from the Engliſh hifiory, to ſhew the expediency 
and rectitude of ſuch a meaſure. 

The motion was certainly a very popular one : 
his royal highneſs and his amiable conſort had en- 
deared themlelves to the whole nation by their 
many virtues, The members of the oppoſition 
were ſenſible of this, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
their own intereſt by uniting it with that of the 
princely power. At the fame time, they hoped 
that the miniſter, by oppoling this meaſure (which 
they well knew he would) would compleat the 
meaſure of his unpopularity. His royal highneſs, 
on the other hand, could not but entertain a grate- 
ful ſenſe of the generous ſervices intended him, 
and thought himſelf obliged in honour to ſtand by 
his friends who had ſo warmly eſpouſed his inte- 
reſt. The miniſter was apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences that might enſue from thus ſeparating 
the dependence ot the fon upon the father, and 
giving to the party adverſe to his adminiſtration ſo 
reſpectable and popular a bead: he therefore uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to prevent his royal hig hneſs 
from conſenting to the motion being made, but to 
no purpoſe. 

However, when it care before the houſe, fr 
Robert oppoſed it with great firmneſs, though with 
a becoming decency to the illuſtrious object. He 
repreſented it as an encroachment on the prerogative 
of the crown, as an officious intermeddling in the 

affairs of the royal family, and as an inſidious at- 
tempt to ſet the king and prince at variance; and 
indeed it ſhouid ſeem, that his majeſty had already 
received intimation of, and had highly re!rnted, 

this ſtep of the prince and his friends ; for fir Ro- 
bert in the midſt of his harangue told the houſe, 
by his majeſty's command, that on the preceding 
day the king had ſent 2 meſſage to the prince by 
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ſeveral noblemen of the firlt quality, to the follow- 


ing purport : „ That ad, dn royal highnels's | 
8 


marriage he had immediately taken into his royal 
conſideration the {etthing 2 proper jointure upon 
the princt is of Wales; bor that his maje ſty's ſuꝗ. 
den going abroad, and his late indiſpoſitio n ſince 
his returp, had hitherto prevented the exccuticn 
of thoſe his gracious intentions: that from thi; 
thort delay, however, his maje 53 did not concerys 
that any incenvenience cuuld arite, efpccialiy as po 
application had been made to him upon that ſub. 
ject by his royal highnels : that his m Jetty bai 

now given orders for ſettling a proper jointu'e up. 
on the princels ot Wales, ſultable to ber high rank 
and dignity, which he would in proper time order 
to be laid before the parliam-nr, in order to be reg. 
dered more certain and efr:Ctual : tha: although 
his royal highneis had not thought fit to de ſire h 
majeſty that his annual allowance of fifty thoutzng 
pounds, which was now paid him montaly, rather 
than quarterly, according to his royal big bnels's 
own requeſt, might be rendered lets pre carious; 
the king, to prevent the bad conſequences which, 
he apprehended, might follow from the undurity 
couries which, his majeſty was informed, the prince 
had been adviſed to purſue, would grant to his 
royal higbneſs, for his majctty's life, the laid fitty 
thoutand pounds per annum, to be iſſued out of 
the civil revenues, over and above the prince's 
revenues ariſing from the duchy of Cornwall, 
which his majeſty thought a very competent al- 
lowance, conſidering his own numerous iſſue, and 
the great expence which did and mutt nece! frily 
attend an honourable provilion for the whole roy 21 
family.” To this meſſage the prince returned a 
verbal aniwer, deſiring their lordſhips to lay him 
with all humility at his majeſty's fect; to afure 
him that he did, and ever ſhould, retain the ut— 
moſt duty tor his royal perion: that he was very 
thankful for any inſtance of his majeſty's goodneis 
to him or to the princeſs, and particularly for his 
majeſty's gracious intention of ſettling a jointure 
upon her royal highneſs; but that as to the mel- 
lage, the affair was now out of his hands, ard 
therefore he could give no anſwer to it: that his 
royal highneſs afterwards uſed many dutiful ex- 
preſſions towerds his mejeſty, adding, 5 inderd, 
my lords, it is in other hands; I am torry {or it;“ 
or words to that effect. 
Sir Robert then proceeded to demonſtrate, that 
the annual ſum of fifty thouſand pounds was as 
much as the king could afford to allow for the 
prince's maintenance; and he expatiated upon 
the bad conſequences that might enſue from ren- 
d-ring the heir- apparent independent of the reign- 
ing lovereign : he particularly. inſiſted, that the 
pariiament had no right to intertere in the crea- 
tion or maintenance of a prince of Wals: he al- 
lowed; indeed, that the parliament had addreſſed 
or per tioned the king upon the death of Edward 
the Biack Prince, that his ton, afterwards Ki- 
chard II. might be created prince of Wales; but 
that meaſure, he ſaid, was in all probability direct- 
ed by the king himfelf, 

1 heſe: objections did not paſs unanſwered, Mr. 
Pulteney oblerved, that in regard to the latter in- 
ſtance, there was great reaſon to believe that Ed- 
ward III. would not have been ſo forwerd to create 
his grandion Richard prince of Wales, had he not 
been in a manner compelled to it by Mis parlia- 
ment, fince it was notorious that Edward, a the 


decline ot lite, had fallen into a fort of love dt 5 
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entirely governed by his miſtreſs Alice 
| agg his 4— ſon the duke of Lancaſter, 
with whoſe reſpective views ſuch a preferment evi- 
dently claſhed. The ſupporters of the motion al 
ſo obſerved, that the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 
was not equal to the prince's unavoidable annual 
expence, excluſive of thoſe acts of charity and mu- 
nificence ever expected from perſons in ſuch ex- 
alted ſtations; not to mention that the ſeveral de- 
ductions for land · taxes and fees reduced that fifty 
chouſand to forty tho iſand, or a very little more. As 
to the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, they 
demonſtrated, that they did nor exceed ten thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, in all making about fifry- 
two thouſand pounds a year; whereas, by his ma- 
jeſty's own regulation, the expence of the prince's 
houſhold amounted to ſixty-three thouſand pounds 
yearly. They aſſerted that the produce of the ci- 
vil liſt exceeded nine hundred thouſand pounds, 
which was more by one hundred thouland pounds 
a year than his late majeſty had enjoyed : they 
ſhewed, that in the firſt year of the late king, 
his whole houſhold expence, and that of the civil 
vernment, was very little more than four hun- 
dred and fifry thouſand pounds a year. The par- 
liament, they ſaid, had added one hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds annually for acts of charity 
and bounty, together with the article of ſecret ſer- 
vice-money, and allowed one hundred thouſand 
pounds for the maintenance of the prince of Wales. 
His majeſty's meſſage, as reported by fir Ro- 
bert Walpole, made various impreſſions on the 
houſe. Some conſidered it as a wicked attempt of 
the miniſter to divide the royal family, while others 
were induced to think that his royal highneſs had 
ſuffered himſelf to be too eaſily led away by the 
inſinuations of ſome ſelf-intereſted perſons in the 
oppolition, The debate was vehement and long; 
the beſt ſpeakers on both ſides exerted all their abi- 
lities in ſupporting their reſpective opinions; but 
the queſtion being at laſt put, the motion was re- 
jected. by a majority of thirty voices (two hundred 
and thirty-four againſt two hundred and four.) 

The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a commit- 
tee to conſider of the national debt, a ſtate there- 
of was delivered in on the eighteenth of March, 
when it was found to amount to forty-ſeven mil- 
lions eight hundred and fifty- five thouſand nine 
hundred and forty eight pounds three ſhillings and 
three pence halfpenny. Several of the members 
thinking that the intereſt paid for this debt was 
too high, fir John Barnard moved, „That his 
majeſty ſhould be enabled to raiſe money either 
by fale of annuities, or by borrowing at an intereſt 
not exceeding three per cent. to be applied to- 
wards redeeming old South-ſea annuities ; and that 
ſuch of the annuitants as ſhould be inclined to ſub- 
ſcribe their reſpective annuities, ſhould be preferred 
to all others.” 

Evidently calculated as this motion was for pub- 
ic utility, as later experience has happily proved, 
the miniſtry and their friends raiſed a powerful op- 
poſition to it; but the excellent patriot who pro- 
poſed it enforced his plan with ſuch ſtrong and un- 
anſwerable arguments, that they were obliged for 
the preſent to yield to the motion; and according-. 
ly, on the thirteenth of March, ſir Charles Tur- 
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ner reported from the committee, That it was 
their opinion, that all the public funds redeemable 
by law, which carried an intereſt of four per cent. 
ſnould be reduced according to the reſpective pro- 
viſos or clauſes of redemption contained in the acts 
of parliament for that purpoſe, or, with conſent 
of the proprietors, ſhould be converted into an in- 
tereſt or annuity not excteding three per cent. nor 
redeemable till after fourteen years; and that bis 
majeſty ſhould be enabled to borrow from indivi- 
duals, or public bodies, any ſum of money, at an 
intereſt not exceeding three per cent. to be appli- 
ed towards reducing the national debt.“ Several 
reſolutions were founded on this report, and a bill 
was immediately prepared, and read a firſt and ſe- 
cond time; but a motion being made for havin 
it committed, this was over-borne by miniſteria 
influence, and the bill miſcarried. | 

The next remarkable conteſt in the lower houſe 
was occaſioned by a bill ſent down from the lords 
tor puniſhing the magiſtrates of the city of Edin- 
burgh, oa account of the murder of captain John 
Porteous, of which we have already given a nar- 
rative, 

When his majeſty's ſpeech at the opening of the 
ſeſſion was under conſideration in the houſe of 
peers, that part of it which related to riots and 
tumults was formally taken notice of by lord 
Carteret, who obſerved, that notwithſtanding the 
power with which the civil magiſtrate was inveſt- 
ed, the military force had been employed in ſup- 
preſſing the late diſturbances; none of which, he 
laid, had proceeded from any diſaffection to the 
government, but from very different cauſes: He 
repreſented the murder which had been commit- 
ted by the populace at Edinburgh, as of the moſt 
atrocious nature; and ſaid, that the conſpiracy oy 
which it had been effected was the more alarm- 
ing, as it had not been attended with any of thoſe 
diſorders ſo common to a riſing of a headſtron 
and riotous populace, which afforded the — 
reaſon to believe that it had been framed and con- 
ducted by perſons of rank and conſequence. 
Upon the whole, his lordſhip was of opinion, 
that the houſe ought to make the moſt diligent 
inquiſition into this affair, in order to diſcover 
the delinquents, and bring them to condign pu- 
niſhment; and even to puniſn the city of Edin- 
burgh, if it ſhould appear that the inhabitants 
and magiſtrates had nor exerted their utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſuppreſs the inſurrection. His lord- 
ſhip then moved, That the provoſt and bail- 
lies of Edinburgh, in the year 1736 ; that the 
perſon commanding the city-guard at the time of 
the riot in which captain Porteous was murdered ; 
that the commander in chief of his majeſty's 
forces in Scotland at the time of the ſaid riot; 
ſhould all of them be ordered to attend the 
houſe on a day appointed ; and that an humble 
addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, de- 
firing that the different accounts and papers 
relating to the murder of captain Portequs 
might be ſubmitted to their inſpection.“ 

Theſe documents being accordingly produced 
and examined, and all the witneſſes arrived, in- 
cluding three Scottiſh judges * ; and the houſe 
having procured all the intelligence that could 


poſſibly. 
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A debate aroſe about the manner in which theſe laſt ſhould be interrogated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on tho 
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poſſibly be obtained, a bill was brought in to 


ditable Alexander Wilſon, elq. lord ' provoſt of 
Edinburgh, from enjoying any office or plare of 
magiſtracy in Edinburgh, or ellewhere in Great 
Britain; tor impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wil— 


lon; for aboliſhing the city-guard; and for taking 


away the gates of the Nether-bow port, ſo as to 


open a communication between the city and the 


ſuburbs 1a which the king's troops were quar- 
tered, 

This bill was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the dul:- 
of Argyll, and the other Scottiih lords, as a pro- 
ceeding harſh, unprecedented, and unjuſtifiable: 
nevertacleis it was paſſed, and lent down to the 
commons, where it produced a long and viclent 
debate; and the oppolition made to 1t in the com- 
mittze of that houte was to vigorous, that the 
whole of it was ſaved only by the caſting vote of 
coloncl Bladon, the chairman. At length it was 
reduced to a ſimple act, “ diſabling Alexander 
Wilion, the lord-provoit, from enjoying any office 
or place of maziſtracy in the city of Edinburgh, 
or elſewhere in Great Britain; and for impoling a 
fine of two thouſand pounds upon the city tor the 
benefit of Porteous's widow.” Thus altered, the 
bill was returned to the lords, by whom it was 
approved, and ſoon after received the royal aſſent. 
Another bill was alſo brought in and paſſed, ap 
pointing rewards for the diſcovery of any of the 
parties concerned in the murder of Porteous, and 
puniſhing thoſe who ſhould knowingly conceal 
them. Notwithſtanding all which, and though 
many thouſands were concerned in that affair, and 
ſeveral actually tried for the ſame, yet nothing 
tranſpired that could ſerve to elucidate the grand 
object of enquiry, the murder of Porteous. 

To the account of the proceedings of this ſeſ- 
ſion it may not be improper to ſubjoin a view of 
the play-houſe bill, which was now paſſed into a 
law. It ſeems the miniſter and his friends had 
been highly provoked at the unreſerved manner in 
which they had been ſatiriſed upon the ſtage; and 
ſir Robert Walpole having gotten into his hands a 
manuſcript comedy, which was fraught with the 
bittereſt ſarcaſms upon the adminiſtration, he 
produced it to his friends, who immediately join- 
ed with him in a deſign to ſuppreſs, for the rucure, 
all perſonified ſatire on men in power, For this 
purpoſe a bill was brought in for limiting tae num- 
ber of play-houſes, and for ſubjecting all drama- 
tic performances exhibited on the ſtage to the in- 
ſpection of the lord-chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſhold, without a licence from whom they ſhould 
not be ſuffered to be acted. 

This meaſure, however, was violently oppoſed 
by all the anti-courtiers, who repreſented it as a 
direct violation of the liberty of the prels, and the 
ſubjecting true genius to ſhackles, which in all hu- 
man probability it would never be able to ſhake 
off. Their arguments were of little avail; for, 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts, the bill paſſed 
by a conſiderable majority. 

While this bill was depending in the houſe 
of lords, a ſpeech was made againſt it by the 
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eloquence were diſplayed to the utmoſt advantage, 
both in compoſition and delivery. This ſpeech 
gives a true idea of the nature of a reſtraint of the 
kind propoled, and will prove an entertaining re- 
lief to the reader from the dull repetition of par- 
liamentary tranſactions, wirh which this period of 
our hiltory is unavoicably loaded. 

Atter ipeaking of the precipitancy with which 
the bill had paſſæd the houſe of commons, and of 
its being puſhed into an almoſt empty houſe of 
lords at the end of a ſeſſion, his lordſhip proceeds: 
„ have gathered from common talk, while this 
bill was moving in the lower houle, that a plz 
was offered to the theatre in order to be exhibited, 
which, if my account be right, was truly of a 
moſt ſcandalous and flavinuus nature, What was 
the effect? Why, the manager to whom it was of- 
tered not only retuſed to act it, but carricd it to 
a certain perſon in the atiminiitration, as a {ure 
method to have it ſuppreiſed. Could this be the 
occaſion of the bill? Surely no. The caution cf 
the players could never occaſion a law to reſtrain 
them: it is an argument in their favour, and a 
material one, in my opinion, againſt the bill, It 
is to me a proof that the I:ws are not only ſuffici- 
ent to deter them trom acting what they know 
would offend, but alſo to punith them in calc they 
ſhould do it. 

My lords, I muſt own I have obſcrved of late 
a remarkable licentiouſneſs on the ſtage. There 
were two plays acted laſt winter (his lordſh'y meant 
Paſquin, and king Charies I.) char one would have 
thought ſhould have given the greatett offence; 
and yet they were ſuffered without any centure 
whatever, In one of theſe plays the 2uthor thought 
fit to repreſent religion, phylic, and the law, «s in- 
conſiſtent with common ſenſe. The other was 
tounded on a ſtory very unfic for theatrical enter- 
tainment at this time of day; a ſtory fo recent in 
the minds of Engliſhmen, and of ſo folemn a na- 
ture, that it ought to be touched upon only in the 
puipit, The ſtage may want regulation ; the 
fiage may have it; and yet be kept within bounds, 
without a new law for that purpoſe. I cannot think 
but great men are generally more ſollicitous to 
guard their own characters from public contempt 
than to maintain the principles of public virtue, 
decency, and order. 

One ot the greateſt goods we can enjoy is li- 
berty; the beſt things have their allay. Liberty 
has its allay: licentiouſneſs is the allay of liberty; 
it is the natural excreſcence, the ebullition of vi- 
gorous liberty. When I touch the one, it is with 
a fearful, with a trembling hand, leſt I ſhould un- 
warily do a violence to the other. Is a play a 
libel upon any one? The law is ſufficient to pu- 
niſh the offender, and the injured perſon in this 
cate has a very ſingular advantage; he can be un- 
der no difficulty to prove who is the publiſher of 
it. The player himſelf is the publiſher, , and 
there can be no want of evidence to convict 
him. 

« When we complain of the licent ouſneſs of the 
ſtage, I fear we have more reaton to complain of 
bad meatures in our polity, and a general decay of 
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virtue and good morals amongſt us. Ridicule and 
ſatire have their uſe; in ſuch a circumſtance they 
have a direct tendency to correct the guilty, while 
the innocent have nothing to fear from them. Juſt 
conduct exempts every perlonirom the Coniequences 
of ſatire ; tor ſatire unjuſtly caſt, reverts upon the 
centurer, and ridicule ill applied, makes the perſon 
who vl-s it ridiculous. 

« My lords, if it were neceſſary a bill of this 
kind thou!d pats, I am of opinion, the method pro- 
led in this, to reſtrain the licentiouineis com- 
pl-ined of, will not aniwer the purpoſc; for it It 
does not extend to the reſtraint of printing (which 
I hope it never will), it cannot produce the defir- 
ed effect. When my lord chamberlain has marked 
a play with his retulal, may it not be printed? 
will it not be printed with double the advantage, 
when it ſhall be inſinuated that it was retuſed tor 
having ſome ſtrokes of wit or ſatire in it, that were 
not ſutfered to come on the ſtage; and will not the 
printer ſet the refuſal in his title, as a mark of va 
zue? Is it not natural to be fond ot any thing that 
is forbidden? and will it not be more likely to have 
its eficct among the people by this means, when 
the printed play may coſt but a ſhilling, and the 
ſeeing it acted will coſt three or four? Does not 
the ſatire remain in print to be read and conſi- 
Gered, when the offence in acting is over and for. 
got? I do not doubt: but there are people, who 
would fit down and wri:e a play on purpole to have 
it refuſed, and that will be the only merit belong- 
ing to it; for I mutt obſerve to your lordſhips, that 
although it is very difficult to write one that is fit to 
be acted, yet it is caly enough to write one that is 
fit to be refuled. 

« When this is the caſe, will it not be ſaid, Shall 
we ſuffer a play to be printed after it has been for- 
bid to be acted? ſhall we prevent the adminiftration 


from being abuled in Drury- lane, and allow ir to be 


abuſed all over the nation? What can be ſaid in 
anſwer to this? I own, I think one reitraint as rea- 
ſonable as the other. When this point is once 
gained, another ſtep will undoubtedly follow; ic 
will be faid, Shall we prohibit the printing of a libel 
in the form of a play, and permit a hbel got in the 
form of a play to be publiſhed? This reſtraint, 
Which appears to me as re2tonable as the two former, 
puts an end to the liberty of the preis, which we all 
{cen to think of ſuch vaſt importance; and there- 
fore I cannot but be agaialt the firſt ſtep, which 
muſt lead us to the laſt. | 

6 Belides, my lords, we ought in all points to 
be tender of property. Wit is the property ot thoſe 
who are poſſeſſcd of it, and very often the only 
property they have. Thank God, my lords, this 1s 
not our caſe; we are otherwiſe provided for. I muſt 
own, Iam not tor laying any reſtraint upon wit; 
but by this bill wit is to be delivered out to the pub- 
lic by retail; it is to be exciſed, my lords, and there 
is to be a remarkable diſtinction in this excite from 


all others, that the lord-chamberlain is to have all 


the ſcveral offices veſted ſingly in himſelf; he is to 
be the gauger, ſurveyor, judge, and jury, without 
allowing any recourſe to thoſe important officers, 
the commiſſioners of appeal ! ” 

Afterfaying more concerning the hardſhips of this 
act to authors, and paying an elegant compliment to 
the then lord chamberlain, in whole impartiality 
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and judgment his lordſhip declares he has the 
greateſt confidence, he concludes thus: My lords, 
from laws of this nature I tuſpect very ill confe- 
quences, nor can I frame to myſeif any one good 
'rgument, or reaſon, for this biil. It is an arrow 
that does but glance upon the ſtage; but it will 
give its fatal wound to the liberty ot the preis. No 
country ever loſt its liberty at once: it is by degrees 
that work is to be done; by ſuch degrees as creep 
inſenſibly upon you, till it is too late to {top the 
miſchief; like different ſhades of the ſame colour, 
in which it is impoſſible. to remark the feveral gra- 
dations “.“ 

Every one remembers how erighit his lordſhip's 
opinion was, as to the printing of plays that were 
retuſed by the licenſer, and even as to the writing 
of plays on purpoſe to have them refuſed, that they 
might be printed only. Whether the noble orator 
was equally right in what he predicted concerning 
che preſs, or whether his apprehenſions for that part 
of liberty carried him a little too far, may perhaps 
ad mit ot a doubt: thus much, however, is certain, 
that too much caution and vigilance cannot be uſed 
ia a point that to ncarly concerns the very being of 
our conſtitution, and which, it may realonably be 
2pprehended, every bad miniſter would take the 
firſt opportunity to carry againſt us. 

On the twenty-firit of June, 1737, his majgſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpecch, in which 
he complained greatly of the licentiouſneſs of the 
times, which, under the colour and diſguiſe of 
liberty, ſhewed a defiance of all authority, a con- 
tempt of magiſtracy, and even a reſiſtance of the 
laws, to the prejudice of the prerogative of the 
crown and the true liberties of the people; and 
then, after recommending the vigorous exertion of 
the laws, as the only mraas to remedy this abuſe, 
his majeity expreſſes himſelf in theſe words: “L 
have made the laws of the land the conſtant rule of 
ny actions; and I do with realon expect in return, 
all that ſubmiſſion to my government and authori- 
ty, which the lame laws have made the duty, and 
ſhall always be the incereit, of my ſubjects.” 

The attempt made by the leaders of the oppoſi- 
tion, with the tacit conſent at lcaſt of the prince 
of Wales, to obtain an addition to his royal high- 
neſs's income, had diſgulled the king, and occa- 
honed a viſible coolneſs between them; but an af- 
fair, of a very intereſting and delicate nature, hap- 
pened ſoon after tae cloſe of that ſeſſion, which in- 
creaſed the former miſunderſtanding to an open 
breach between his majeſty and the prince, and in 
its conſcquences proved more than a mere family 
difference. i 

The princeſs of Wales had advanced to the very 
laſt month of her pregnancy, without being thought 
to be ſo near her time as ſhe really was: being with 
their majeſties, and the reſt of the royal family, at 
Hampton Court, without any midwife attendin 
her, ſhe was, on the thirty - firſt of July, ſeized with 
the pains of child- birth, which increaſed fo violently; 
that the prince, who was with her, was obliged to 
hurry her to London, where ſhe was that night de- 
livered of a daughter, the princeſs Auguſta, now 
hereditary princels of Brunſwick. | 

His majeſty, on being acquainted with this un- 
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birth of the princeſs; but at the ſame time ex- 

preſſing his diſpleaſure at his royal highneſs's con- 

duct in carrying away the princeſs from Hampton 

Court under the immediate pains of child birth, 

without acquainting his majeſty or the quzen with 

the circumſtances the princels was in, or giving 

them the leaſt notice of his departure; a conduct 

which his majeſty looked upon as a deliberate indig- 
nity offered ro himſelf and the queen, and which 

he reſented to the higheſt degree. The prince de- 
precated his majeſty's anger in ſeveral ſubmiſſive 

letters, in which he laboured to excule the ſtep he 

had taken, by alleging, that it had happened thro' 

the uncertainty of the phyſician and midwife, as to 

the time of the delivery of the princeſs ; his high- 

neſs alſo implored his royal mother's mediation in 

his behalf. The princeſs joined her interceſſions to 
thoſe of her conſort, but his majeſty was too deeply 

incenſed to be moved by their humility or ſuppli- 

cation; and on the tenth of September following, 

the duke of Grafton was ſent by his majeſty to the 

Prince, with a very ſevere meſſage, in the cloſe of 
which he gave the prince to underſtand, that it was 
his royal pleaſure, that his highneſs ſhould quit St. 

James's, with all his family, when ir could be done 

without prejudice or inconvenience to the princels ; 
and that his majefty ſhould, for the preſent, leave 
to the princeſs the care of his grand-daughter, 
until a proper time called upon him to conſider of 
her education. 

In obedience to this meſſage the prince retired to 
Kew, and made other efforts to be re · admitted in- 
to his majeſty's favour, which, however, he could 
not regain. Nevertheleſs he ſeat lord Baltimore, 
one of his houſhold, to the lord Grantham, the 

ueen's chamberlain, intreating to know whether 
would receive a letter from him, in mitigation 

of his conduct. Her majeſty refuſed her conſent. 
The princels then wrote an humble and ſubmifhve 
letter to the king, who returned an anſwer full of af- 
fection and civility to her highneſs, though ir plainly 
appeared by ſome expreſſions therein, that his dil- 
pleaſure at the prince was rather increaſedthan abated. 

In the mean time the guards were taken off from 
their attendance on the prince and his conſort; and 
all perſons who paid their court to the prince and 
princeſs were not ſuffered to come into his majeſty's 
preſence, or any of his palaces. The letters which 
paſſed between the royal family on this occaſion, 
were publiſhed by authority, and made various 
impreſſions on the minds of the people. All the 
princes ſervants ſoon after joined the oppoſition to 
che miniſtry. 

Upon the whole, I think it muſt appear to every 
candid and impartial perſon but too probable, that 
both the king and the prince were impoſed upon, 
by thoſe who found their account in creating a dif- 
ference between .hem. If the prince's conduct, 
however, was in ſome reſpects reprehenſible, the 
puniſhment ſeems to have been more than ſevere, 
and even to approach towards cruelty ; for he was 
denied admiſſion into the preſence of the queen his 
mother in her laſt moments, to implore her forgive- 
neſs, and receive her dying benediction. 

In October, this year, a deputation of the mer- 
chants of London waited on his majeſty at Hampton 
Court, with a petition, in behalf of themſelves and 
others trading to, and intereſted in, the Britiſh co- 
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had been greatly interrupted for many years paſt, 
not only by their ſhips being frequently ſtopped, 


and arvitrarily ſeized on, in the high ſeas, by Spa- 
niſh ſhips, fitted our to cruize under the plauſible 
pretext of guarding their own coaſts; but that the 
commanders thereof, with their crews, had been in- 
humanly treated, and theirſhips carried into ſome of 
the Spaniſh ports, and there condemned, with their 
cargots, in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſub. 
liſting between the two crowns, &c. and prayin 
that his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to pro. 
cure them ſpeedy and ample ſatisfaction for the loſſes 
they have ſuſtained, &c. To this petition his ma- 
jeſty returned a moſt gracious anſwer, and his ſe. 
cretary of ſtate ſent freſh orders to Mr. Keene, to 
repeat his inſtances at the court of Madrid for their 
relief. In the mean while a committee of the privy. 
council fat at Whitehall, to receive proofs of the 
loſſes which the merchants had ſuffered by the Spa- 
niards. 

And here it will not be improper to obſerve 
that whereas by the treaty of 1670, ſubſiſting be- 
tween us and Spain, our ſhips are not to reſort 
nor trade to the coaſts of New Spain and its ad- 
joining provinces (unleſs driven thither by diſtreſs 
of weather) their ſailing near to thoſe ſhores ren. 
dered them liable to be ſuſpected of carrying on a 
contraband trade with thoſe provinces of Spaniſh 
America, the trade to which is abſolutely and moſt 
ſtrictly confined to Spaniards ſolely ; and there is 
ſcarce any doubt to be made that our ſloops and 
coaſting veſſels from Jamaica, and other Britiſh 
colonies,” did ſometimes run the hazard for the 
lake of gain, and therefore ought to ſubmit to the 
conſequences, So, on the other hand, it is noto- 
rious, that the Spaniſh guarda-coſtas did frequent- 
ly exceed their powers or commiſſions, by ſearch- 
ing, plundering, and often ſeizing on our Britiſh 
ſhips tailing on the American ſeas, even though 
not ſo near their ſhores as to give juſt ground of 
ſuſpicion of any clandeſtine trade, and though not 
laden with the produce of the Spaniſh American 
provinces; but only perhaps having, by mere 
chance, a few Spaniſh pieces of eight found in the 
ſhip, or perhaps a ſmall parcel of logwood; the 
firſt being the only coin in our iſland of Jamaica, 
and the laſt the produce of that iſland, 

In ſhort, theſe mutual complaints did, in a few 
years after, bring on the war between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain; and although the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle (in 1748) ſeemed to terminate that affair, 
yet did it barely ſeem to do it; and a new and 
more diſtinct or explicit treaty appears ſtill to be 
wanting for that point, and alſo for the logwood 
trade of our Britiſh ſubjects in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, | 

About this time alſo the French gave us no 
ſmall umbrage by their eagerly puſhing into an 
univerſal commerce, as the ſurer, though ſlower, 
way of compaſſing their old favourite ſcheme of 
univerſal dominion. And although, by our late 
amazing ſucceſs againſt the French colonies in 
America, matters are ſince greatly changed, yet 
the ſteps taken by that crafty nation are well worth 
tracing, as mementos for futurity. 

In Africa they had monopolized the gum trade 
near the river Senegal: they had alſo encroached 
on the Engliſh ſettlement at the river Gambia, and 
had greatly extended their ſlave trade on that coaſt, 


lonies in America, ſetting forth, that the fair and 
lawful trade to the Britiſh plantations in America, 
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ilands, where they had at this time gained fo 
much ground on ours as to be the great exporters of 
ſugar, and alſo of indico, cotton, and ginger, to ma- 
ny parts of Europe. They had alſo erected a con- 
Gderable ſettlement on the coaſt of Guinea, near 
Surinam in South America, encroaching both on 
the Dutch and Spaniards there. 

On the north continent of America they aſſidu- 
ouſly purſued the plan of Lewis XIV. for forming 
a chain of forts and ſettlements from the mouth or 
the great river Miſſiſippi, up to their province of 
Canada, with a view thereby to cut off our conti- 
nent ſettlements from any commerce with the vaſt 
Indian countries weſtward, and in time to get pol- 
ſeſſion of them all. For that end they had ſtrong- 
ly fortified the iſland of Cape Breton, near the en- 
trance of the river St. Lawrence, which ſerved as 
well to command that entrance as to protect a great 
cod-fiſhery which they have of late amazingly in- 
creaſed in the neighbouring ſeas, 

From Quebec, their capital of Canada, they had 
opened and fortified a communication with the 
lakes lying behind, and properly as much belong- 
ing to our province of New York as any other part 
of that province can be ſaid to be; and tad allo 
taken poſſeſſion of the fertile lands round thoſe 
lakes, much of -which they had already cleared, 
and in part cultivated. Weſtward they were ſaid 
ro have already extended their communication as 
far as the Spaniſh province of New Mexico, with 
a view, no doubt, to the rich ſilver mines there. 
Eaſtward from the Miſſiſippi they had, by this 
time, fertled fo far up as to have forts within 
twenty days march of Charles-town, cur capital of 
South Carolina, Of all which vaſt improvements 
and encroachments on the territorits of other na- 
tions, and more eſpecially of our own, authentic 
accounts were laid before our government and our 
board of trade, yet no effectual regard was ſhewn 
thereto. In the Eaſt Indies alſo France had, by 
this time, encreaſed her trade almoſt beyond be- 
lief, without receiving any interruption ſrom us or 
other ſtates concerned, who might in the begin- 
n ng ealily have defeated this and moſt of the above 
encroachments, had vigorous mealures been taken 
in due time. 

Theſe particulars I have judged neceſſary to lay 
together before my readers at one ſummary view, 
for ſerving the better to illuſtrate and explain what 
may hereafter fall in my way, in reſpect to the all- 
graſping deſigns of the French nation. 

While I am upon commercial affairs, I muſt not 
omit to take notice, that in the courle of this year 
Mr. Oglerhorpe returned from Georgia, with an 
account of the promiſing ſtate of that infant colo- 
ny, where the Indians had ſubmitted to his ma- 
jeſty's authority. The Spaniſh governor of Flo- 
rida, and the council of war reſiding at St. Augul- 
tine and Darien, had ſigned a treaty with the co- 
lony; and beſides the town of Savannah, which 
was then in a flouriſhing ſtare, three other towns, 
Frederica, Auguſta, and Darien, were founded ; 
and a new town, called Ebenezer, had been built 
by the Saltſburghers, who had been obliged to 
leave their country by the perſecution of the Ger- 
man government on religious and civil accounts. 

The doge and ſcnate of Venice having thought 
proper to pay even royal honours to the preten- 
der's ſon, who made a viſit to their city in the 
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ſummer of this year, our court ſo highly retent- 
ed their proceedings, that the rendent trum that 
republic here had notice given him to leav Lon- 
don in three days, ad tne kingdon in a week, 
tor the inſult offered by his maiter to his maqeIty's 
crown and dignity. 

On November 20, at ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, died, to the inexpreſſible gr:ct of hs majeſty, 
the royal family, and the whole nation, Wickel- 
mina-Carolina-Dorothea, of the houſe of Branden- 
bourg Anſpach, queen-conturt of Great Britain, 
aged fiity-four years, eight months, and twerry 
days. Her majeſty had been for ſome ways d or- 
dered, and was treated by her phylica..s as for he 
gout in her ſtomach ; but the diſtemp r proved o 
ve a Conceatcd rupture. No princes ever ned 
more in the love and eft-cm of ail who knew her 
than ſhe did. His majeſty was for tome dime in- 
conſolable for his loſs; and it muit be confeſſed 
that no ſorrow was ever more juſtin ble. She was 
a paitern of conjugal fidelity and affection; and by 
tac virtues of her heart, her uncommon pen: tra- 
tion, her lively yet ſolid wit, and her extenſive ge- 
nerofity, ſhe had rendered herſcif equally the de- 
light of her royal conſort, her own family, and the 
whole nation. In her the poor loſt a noble nene- 
factreſs, the learned a powerful and mum fi ent pa- 
tronels., In a word, all degrees of people were 
affected with her death, as every one coniidered as 
perſonal the loſs the public ſuſtained by her death. 
She had by cloſe ftudy fo improved her natural ſa- 
gacity and talents, that ſhe became an umpire in one 
of the moſt abſtruſe points of metapny ſics that ever 
was agitated, the doctrine of free will and tatality, 
as diſputed between Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clark. 

Alchough the foreign events of this year were 
very little intereſting io Great Britain, yet I ſhall, 
tor the information of my readers, give a ſummary 
account of them. 

During this ſummer a rupture happened be- 
tween the Turks and the Ruſſians, which laſt redu- 


ced the city of Aſoph on the Black Sea, and over- 


ran the greateſt part of Crim-Tartary. The cza- 
rina declared war againſt the Ottoman Porte, be- 
cauſe the Tartars of the Crimea had made incur- 
lions upon her frontiers; and when ſhe complain- 
ed of thoſe diſorders to the vizir, ſhe had received 
no ſatisfaction. Beſides, a large body of Tartars 
had, by order of that miniſter, marched through 
the Ruſſian provinces in delpite of the empreſs, and 
committed horrid havock in their route. The. 
emperor was obliged to engage as a party in this 
war, by a treaty offenſive and defenſive which he 
had many years before concluded with the Ruſ- 
ſian crown. Before he declared himſelf, however, 
he joined the maritime powers in offering his me- 
diation to the ſultan, who was very well diſpoſed 
to peace; but the czarina inſiſted upon retaining 
Aſoph, which her forces had reduced; and this 
preliminary article being rejected, as diſhonour- 
able to the Ottoman empire, no accommodation 
could be effected, and the troops of the bel:igerant 
powers were therefore diſtributed into winter-quar- 
ters. The duke of Lorraine had now ſucceeded 
to the duchy of Tuſcany, on the death of the laft 
of the Medicis family; and the French were by 
this event relieved from the burthen of a great an- 
nuity, which they had obliged themſelves to pay 
him - he ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany. The king 
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of Spain's troops evacuated that duchy, and the 
provinces in Italy now yielded to the houſe of 
Auſtria. | | 

In this ſituation were the affairs of Europe, when 
his Britannic majeity opened the parliament on 
the twenty-fourth day of January, 1738. His 
ſpeech was remarkably ſhort, and concluded with 
recommending the diſpatch of public buſineſs with 
prudence and unanimity. Each houſe preſented a 
warm addreſs of condolance upon the queen's 
death, with which the king ſeemed to be deeply 
affected. 

Mutual complaints and remonſtrances ſtill con- 
tinued between our merchants and the court of 
Spain, with whom the nation now ſeemed exaſpe- 
rated beyond all farther ſufferance. His majeſty, 
as we have already oblerved, had referred the exa- 
mination ot the complaints of our merchants to a 
committee of the privy-council, who endeavoured 
ro make good their allegations. Their cauſe was 
ſpecious and popular; the public warmly eſpouſed 
their quarrel ; they were ſtrongly ſupported by the 
anti-courtiers in both houſes, who were bent upon 
a war with Spain. A petition, ſimilar to that 
which hid been preſented to his majeſty, was now 
laid b-fore the houſe of commons, and reinforced 
by others of the like nature from molt of the trad- 
ing towns in the kingdom; all which had ſuch an 
influence upon the houſe, that a motion was made 
to adirets his majeſty tor copies of all the repre- 
ſentations ſent by the Engliſh miniſtry to that of 
Spain, from the firſt day ot November laſt, and of 
ſuch anlwers as had been returned to thoſe remon- 
ſtrances. This brought on a long debate, in which 
the cruelties of the Spaniards, and the tameneſs of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, were diſplayed in the ſtrong- 
eſt colouring. Evcry ſpeaker of note on each fide 
exerted himielf on this occaſion ; but the miniſter, 
who had a ſettled averſion to engaging the nation 
in a war, adhered firmly to his pacific plan, inſiſt- 
ing that every method ought to be tricd to bring 
Spain to terms, if poſſible, before we proceeded 
to forcible meaſures. He approved of the former 
part of the motion, but thought it would be dan- 
gerous to comply with the latter; and he mace a 
long ſpeech in de!ence of his opinion: in fine, the 
motion wes rejected by a conſiderable majority, as 
was alſo a bill brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for 
the more effectual ſecuring and encouraging the 
trade of his maj:ſty's ſubjects to America. The 
intention cf this act was, to give the property of 
all prizes taken from the Spaniards after the de- 
claration of war, to the officers and ſailors preſent 
in tie action; to allow to the ſailors the tum of 
five pounds, by way of head-money, for every 
Spaniard taken at ſea; and to veſt in the captors, 
by his myjeſty's patent, the property of all the 
places conquered trom the Spaniards. 

This biil paſſed through the firſt reading with- 
out oppoſition; bur when it was moved to re- 
commit it for a ſccond reading, fir Robert Wal- 
pole, who ſcems thoroughly to have ſtudied the 
queſtion, oppoſed it in a ſpeech, to the following 
effect: | 

He ſaid, that with regard to the firſt article, as 
the bill then flood, if hoſtilities were immediately 
to commence againlt Spain, and a ſquadron of Eng- 
liſh ſhips of war was to take the whole Plate fleet 
of the Spaniards, with all their regiſter ſhips, every 
ſhilling of the money muſt become the property of 
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the Engliſh ſeamen, though it was notorious that 
not one fifth part of that treaſure belonged to 
the Spantards, but was the property of the French 
the Dutch, and other trading nations of Europe; 
and as it was not to be ſuppoſed that the failors 
would willingly part with what was once declared 
to be their due, the government would find itſelt 
under the very diſagrecable neceſſity, either to 
violate the preſent act, in order to make them re. 
fund the effects of the neutral nations, or the par- 
liament muſt load the people with new taxes, in 
order to make good that money; or, in cafe of 
failure of theſe expedients, Great Britain muſt be 
inevitably involved in a war with all the different na- 
tions whoſe property ſhe had thus invaded: that with 
reſpect to the granting head-money for every Spa. 
niard taken at fea, he thought it a very wile and 
proper meaſure, and therefore he would agree to 
it as ſoon as war ſhould be declared: that as to 
the third article, he thought it of a moſt dange- 
rous nature; and that if it paſſed into an act, it muſt 
efteEtually prevent all poſſibility of concluding any 
ſafe or honourable peace, becauſe in all negociations 
ſome places on both ſides were uſually given up, in or- 
der to facilitate the treaty; a method which could not 
be purſued if his majeſty, by letters- patent, ſhould 
beſtow the property on others. He inſiſted, that 
ſuch an act would be attended with the abſolute 
ruin of the Britiſh commerce all over Europe: he 
defired the houle to confider what muſt be the caſe 
of the Britiſh merchants then reſiding in Spain, 
their perſons, their ſhips, and their properties, all 
which the Spaniards would undoubtedly ſequeſ- 
ter. What, he aſked, muſt the Dutch think of 
ſuch a bill? or what power in Europe could be 
our hearty friend, ſhould ſuch a bill be enacted 
into a law? He then acknowleged the juſtneſs of 
the general complaint ; promiſed that the moſt ef- 
fectual means ſhould be employed for redreſs dur- 
ing tae ſummer; and on its being inſinuated that 
thoſe promiles would prove as little effectual as his 
former efforts of the ſame kind, he aſked, how he 
ſhould be able to ſhew his face again in that houſc, 
if he did not procure full reparation for the ho- 
nour of the nation, as well as the loſs of our mer- 
chants? As to the inſinuations, he ſaid, which 
had been thrown out by thoſe who oppoſed his 
meaſures, merely from a ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
he was afraid of a war, becauſe peace was his on- 
ly ſafety, he did not underſtand upon what they 
could be grounded : for his part, he declared he 
never could ſee any cauſe, either from reaſon or 
from his own experience, to imagine that a mini- 
ſter was not as ſafe in time of war as in time of 
peace: nay, were one to judge by reaſon alone, it 
was the intereſt of a miniſter, conſcious of any miſ- 
management, to engage his country in a war, as 
the only means to divert the eyes of the public 
from examining too cloſely into his conduct; nor 
was he accountable for the bad ſuccels of a war, as 
he was for that of an adminiſtration. 

Theſe arguments, with thoſe advanced by other 
members, were deemed ſo ſatisfactory, that the 
bill was rejected by a conſiderable majority; the 
country party, however, determined to diſpute 
every inch of ground. At laſt Mr. Pulteney brought 
into the houle a let of reſolutions, importing, that 
it was our undoubted and natural right to fail 
with our ſhips on any part of the ſeas of America; 


and that the freedom of our navigation and com- 
merce 
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merce had been greatly interrupted by the Spa- 
niards, under pretences altogether ground leſs and 
unwarrantable. Theſe, after having undergone ſome 
amendments, were unanimouſly approved, and pre- 


ſented to his majeſty. There was an endeavour to 
propoſe ſome other queſtions, which were thought 
neceſſary, becauſe they would more fully and plainly 
have aſſerted our rights; but they were over- 
ruled : yet this, with the addreſs that tollowed, was 
more than ſufficient to conviace the miniſter, that 
the oppoſition, who had the majority of the people 
on their ſide, were determined to bring on a war 
between us and Spain. 

Mean while the lords were no leſs eager than the 
commons in enquiring into the ſubject of the 5pa- 
niſh depredations, and in their reſolutions upon 
this important affair went ſtill fart her than the other 
houſe ; for they not only aſſerted our undoubted 
right to navigate in the American ſeas, te but alſo 
to carry all ſorts of goods, merchandize, or effects, 
from one part of his majeſty's dominions to any 
other part thercof; and that no goods being ſo 
carried, are, by any treaty ſubſiſting between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed 
or taken as contraband or prohibited goods; and 
that the ſearching ſuch ſhips on the open ſeas, un- 
der pretence of their carrying contraband or pro- 
hibited goods, is a violation and infraction ot the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns.” And 
in the addreſs which accompanied theſe reſolutions, 
their lordſhips gave his majeſty the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſincere aſſurances, that in caſe his ftri-ndly 
and powerful inſtances for procuring reſtitution a d 
reparation to his injured ſutjetts, and for eſtabliſn- 
ing the future ſecurity of their trade and naviga- 
tion, ſhould fail of having their due effect on the 
court of Spain, they would zealouſly and chearful- 
ly concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould become 
moſt neceffary for the ſupport of his majeſty's honour, 
the preſervation of the Britiſh navigation and com- 
merce, and the common good of theſe kingdoms. 

To this addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed moſt 
graciouſly to reply, that he was ſrnfibly touched 
with the many hardſhips and injuries ſuſtained by 
his trading ſubjects in America, from the cruelties 
and unjuſt depredations of the Spani-rds; that 
they might be aſſured of his care io procure ſatis- 
faction for the injuries they had already ſuffered, 
to ſecure the freedom of navigation for the future, 
and to maintain his ſubj-Ets in the full enjoyment 
of all the rights to which they were entitled by 
treaty and the law of nations; and that he doubted 
not but he ſhould have their aſſiſtance in the ſup- 
port of ſuch mr aſures as might be neceflary for this 
purpoſe. 

Thus ended an enquiry, which had, from the 
firſt meeting of the parliament, engroſſed the at- 
rention of the public to the excluſion of every other 
object. Two millions were granted to his majeſty 
for the ſervice of the current year, and for en- 
abling him to pay to the company of the Bank of 
England the ſum of one million, in order to redeem an 
annuity of forty thouſand pounds, to which they 
were entitled ; and ſome farther regulations were 
made for preventing the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. 

On the twentieth of May, 1738, his majeſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
obſerved, „that, agreeable to what had appeared 
to be the concurrent opinion of both houles of 
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parliament, he had given orders to repeat, in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing manner, h's initances 
at the court of Spain t-r obtaining ſatistaction for 
the many injuries and loſſcs juſtained by his trad- 
ing ſubjects in America, and for effectuall, iecur- 
ing their rights for the future; and he hoped, from 
the juſtice and equ ty of the Catholic K ng, to pro- 
cure and eſtabliſn a tree and uninterrupted exerciſe 
of trade between the ſunjects of the two crowns, 
agreeable to treaties and the law oi nations.” 

lhe miniſter now ſaw himſelf obliged ro give 
way to the current; accordingly, when the parlia- 
ment was riien, we put almott our whole n:vy into 
commiſſion; and lo ſtrongly periuaied was the 
public, that we ſhould then really attempt to pro- 
cure ourſelves juſtice by dur arms, hat even thoſe 
who (till queſtioned the ſinceriiy of theſe mil tary 
preparations, ſcarcely dared avow their ſcruples, 
eſpecially when they law admiral Haddeck, a 
brave and experienced officer, ſent up the Mediter- 
ranean with a fleet of fitteen ſhips of the ling. But 
it ſoon apprared how very averle the miniſtry was 
to engage in a war; for towards the latter end of 
the ſummer our hoſtile meafurcs were ſuſpended, 
and the nation was told, that Spain, terrified with 
th- appreh-nfions of a war, had granted us all we 
could reaſonably defire, and had \ubmitied to what- 
ever we could have hoped for even at the end of 
the molt ſucceſsful war. This, had it been true, 
was a very fortunate event; as in tuch a caſe thar 
court muſt neceſſarily have formally dilavowed her 
pretended dominion in the ſeas of America, and 


her practice of ſearching our ſhips: but how great 


was the turprize ot the public, when, tome months 
after our military preparations had been laid aſide, 
it was conte ſſed by the miniſter, that nothing had 
been yet agrecd upon ! Wat likewile augmenced 
the general uneaſineſs, was a diſcovery ſaid to be 
made in that interval, that our fleets, ſcent out dur- 
ing the ſummer to the Weſt Indies and to the Me- 
diterranean, carried with them no orders to act of- 
fenſively, or to make any repriſal, though they de- 
parted from home long betore the pretended ſub- 
miſſion of Spain, and at a time when the miniſter 
made the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his reſolute in- 
tentions. Probably he imagined he could be able to 
manage matters lo as to prevent a war, which he 
thought would amply compenſate for the ſufferings 
of the merchants, and that the public would be 
brought to give the preference to a peace, which 
promiſed ſo many advantages to trade and com- 
merce. But he was miſtaken : the horrid accounts 
publiſhed in the news papers, and enforced in the 
antiminiſterial writings, of the Spaniſh barbarities, 
had exaſperated all ranks of men beyond any pro- 
bability of reconcilement with pacific meaſures. 
The caſe which made the greateſt noiſe, was that of 
one Jenkins, maſter of an Engiiſh ſhip, who had 
his ear, or part of his ear, cut off by the crew of a 
guarda-colta, with circumſtances of the utmoſt in- 
ſolence againſt the perion of his majeſty and his 
ſubjects. It was now publicly ſaid, that our boaſted 
preparations were never deſigned againſt our ene- 
mies, but only to amuſe the people at home, till 
Spain was prevailed upon by our intreaties to con- 
deſcend to treat with us upon any terms, in or- 
der that ſomething, bearing the appearance of an 
agreement, might be produced before the meeting 
ot the parliament, which, however inſufficient, 
might at leaſt ſerve as an annual expedient of delay, 

if 
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if it could not be impoſed upon the nation as ſatis- 
factory and honourable. 

But the inſolence of Spain was ſo much inflated 
by thele meatures, that no agreement could be 
procured from that court till after the uſual time 
of convoking the parliament, which was pro- 
rogued in expectation of it, and afterwards adjourn- 
ed, in order to get the articles ratified : however, 
during the prorogation and adjournment the long- 
expected convention arrived, and was ſoon after 
publiſhed to the nation. 

Four days after the concluſion of the ſeſſion (viz. 
on the twenty- fourth of May, ſince the alteration 
of ſtyle the fourth of June) the princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the 
name of George, and is our preſent moſt auguſt 
ſovereign. His birth was celebrated with uncom- 
mon rejoicings; addreſi-s of congratulation were 

reſented to the king by the two univerſities, and 
almoſt all the cities and corporations in the king- 
dom. Bur the prince of Wales ſtill laboured un- 


der the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, who orde:ed the 


lord chamberlain to ſignify in the Gazette, that no 
perſon who viſited the prince, ſhould be admitted 
into his majeſty's preſence. | 
A ſpirit of riot and miſrule diſcovered itſelf 
amongſt the lower claſs of people, in different parts 
of the kingdom, during the courſe of this year, 
chiefly owing, as was ſuppoſed, to the intemperate 
| uſe of that pernicious compound, gin. The molt 
dangerous tumults were in the weltern counties of 
England, where a number of journeymen weavers 
roſe in a riotous manner, and committed the moſt 
terrible outrages againſt the perſons and properties 
of ſeveral maſters in that branch of trade, by whom 
they imagined themſelves ill uſed. The affair at 
length grew ſo ſerious, that the government was 
obliged to quarter bodies of troops in ſeveral of the 
borough and market-towns, to prevent the ſedition 
ſpreading farther. The metropolis itſelf was allo 
far from being free from tumults and diſorders; in 
particular, a moſt dangerous inſult was committed 
upon juſtice, by a party of ſailors at Wapping, who 
cut down from the gibbet, and brought to lite, one 
Buchanan, who had been condemned to be hanged 
for murder; and notwithitanding the atrociouſneſs 
of the crime, and the danger of the example, ſo 
much were the offenders tavoured by the public, 
that not one of them could ever be diſcovered. 
About the middle of October the prince and 
princeſs of Wales went to Bath, and ſtaid there 
near ſix weeks, in which time they paid a viſit to 
the city of Briſtol, where they were entertained 
with great magnificence and ſigns of the moſt cor- 
dial affection. In this year a charter paſſed the 
oreat-ſeal for eſtabliſhing an hoſpital for the main- 


tenance and education of expoſed and deſerted 


young children, commonly called the Foundling 
Hoſpital; an inſtitution which had been brought 
to bear by the indefatigable care and pains of one 
captain Coram, who had ſpent great part of his 
life in North America, and who ruined his pri- 
vate fortune by his application for its ſucceſs, 
which he afterwards brought to bear at a time 
when, by the courſe of nature, he could have but 
a very few years to enjoy the accompliſhment of 
his noble deſign. About the ſame time a moſt 
noble general hoſpital was founded at Bath, as was 
another at Edinburgh, upon voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions; and another was projected at York. It is 
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the province of hiſtory to record acts of this nature 
which do honour to humanity. ; 

Ihe firſt ſeſſion of parliament of the year 173 
was opened on February 1, when his majeity ac. 
quainted both houſes in a ſpeech, that, ſupported 
by the concurrent advice of both houſes ot parlia- 
ment, he had loſt no time in making preparations 
to do himſelf and his people juſtice, if the conduct 
of the court of Spain had laid him under that ne- 
ceſſity: that he had at the ſame time, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, repeated his inſtances for obtain- 
ing tuch reparation for the many injurics and 
loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch effectual ſccurity 
for the future, as might prevent the conſequences 
of an open rupture: that he had now the ſatistac- 
tion to acquaint them, that the meaſures he had 
purſued had been ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention 
was concluded and ratifisd between him and the 
king of Spain, by which, upon a ſtrict examina— 
tion of the demands on both ſides, that prince had 
obliged himſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh 
ſubjects, by the payment of a certain ſtipulated 
ſum : that plenipotentiaries were likewiſe named 
and appointed for regulating, within a limited time 
all thote grievances and abuſes which had hicherto 
interrupted the Britiſh commerce and navigation in 
the American ſeas; and for ſettling all matters in 
diſpute in ſuch a manner as might, for the future, 
prevent and remove all new cauſes and pretences 
of complaint, by a ſtrict obſervance of our mutual 
treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to each nation: and, finally, that 
— would order the convention to be laid before 
them. ä 

The chief point with the miniſtry now was to 
make the convention (of which a copy had b 
ſome means been procured and publiſhed) paſs the 
two houſes of parliament, by procuring an addreſs 
of thanks to his majeſty for the communicating it 
to them, which at the ſame time would be eſteem- 
ed an approbation of the meaſures. The motion 
met with great oppoſition, but was at laſt carried 
in the affirmative in both houſes, in the commons 
by a majority of twenty-eight. 

By this convention it was agreed, in ſubſtance 
as follows : 


„J. That immediately after the ſigning there- 
of, two plenipotentiaries on each ſide ſhould meet 
at Madrid, within fix weeks after the day of ex- 
changing the ratifications, there to confer and 
finally regulate the reſpective pretenſions of the 
two CrOWNS, 

„II. Until the limits of Florida and Carolina 
can be adjuſted, things ſhall remain there in their 
preſent ſituation. 

III. His Catholic majeſty ſhall cauſe to be paid 
to his Britannic majeſty the ſum of ninety-tive 
thouſand pounds ſterling, as a ballance admitted to 
be due to the crown and ſubjects of Great Britain, 
after deduction made of the demand of the crown 
and ſubjects of Spain, to the end that the above- 
mentioned ſum, together with the account of what 
has been acknowleged on the part of Great Britain 
to be due to Spain, on her demands, may be em- 
ployed by his Britannic majeſty for the ſatisfaction 
and payment of the demand of his ſubjects upon 
the crown of Spain. But this reciprocal diicharge 
ſhall not relate nor extend to the differences ſublilt- 
ing between the crown of Spain and the South Sea 


company, 
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company, nor to any particular nor private con- 
tract between either of the two crowns or their mi- 
niſters with the ſubjects of the other, or between 
the ſubjects of the one crown with thoſe of the 

er. , | 
- IV. If it ſhould happen that, in conſequence of 
orders diſpatched by the court of Spain, any part 
of the value of certain (named) ſhips taken from 
the Engliſh, and included in the ninety-five thou- 
ſand pounds, be already paid, the ſame ſhall be 
deducted therefrom.” 

There were, beſides, two ſeparate articles, the 
firſt, importing, that the above-mentioned ſum of 
ninety-five thouſand pounds was to be paid at 
London, within four months after the exchange of 
the ratification, | 

By the ſecond ſeparate article it was ſtipulated, 
that the third article of the above convention 
ſhall not extend to ſhips taken ſince the tenth of 
December, 1737 3 in which caſes juſtice ſhall be 
done, according to the treaties, as if the convention 
had not been made. It being however underſtood 
that this relates only to the indemnification and ſa- 
tisfactioa to be made for the effects ſeized, or 
prizes taken; but that the deciſion of the caſes 
which may happen, in order to remove all pretext 
for diſpute, is to be referred to the plenipotentia- 
ries, to be determined according to the treaties. 

This is the ſubſtance of a convention which 
made ſo much noiſe in Europe, and had almoſt 
ruined the internal tranquillity of England. What 
gave the greateſt diſguſt of all here was, the king 
of Spain's following declaration and proteſt, which 
he inſiſted on as a preliminary condition of his rati- 
fying the above convention, viz. That he reſerves 
to himſelf, in its full force, the right of being able 
ro ſuſpend the Aſſiento for negroes, and of diſ- 
patching the neceſſary orders for the execution 
thereof, in caſe the South-ſea company doth not 
ſubject itſelf to pay, within a ſhort term, the ſum 
of ſixty- eight thouſand pounds ſterling, which it 
has confeſſed to be owing on the duty for negroes, 
according to the regulation of fifty-two pence per 
dollar, and on the profits of the ſhip Royal Caro- 
line. And farther declares, That under the vali- 
dity and force of this proteſt the ſigning of the 
ſaid convention may be proceeded on, and in no 
other manner.” 

The injuſtice of this previous demand on the 
company was ſo apparent, that ſoon after the ſaid 
company's general court, on the firſt of March, 
reſolved not to pay the ſame without the king of 
Spain's coming to a juſt account with them for all 
the ſeizures and captures of their ſhips and mer- 
chandize, which he had engaged to refund to 
them. 

The country party ſeeing every thing thus carried 
before the miniſter ; and that writing, ſpeaking, 
aud voting was no longer effectual, they determin- 
ed to try ſome other means to quicken the ſenſe of 
the nation. This produced the Sectss1on (as it 
was called) by which a conſiderable number of 
members retired into the country, and gave no 
more attendance during the whole ſeſſion; and 
about forty lords entered their proteſts upon the 
addreſs to his majeſty receiving the approbation of 
their houſe. The ſeceſſion ſeems to have been 
luggeſted by fir William Wyndham, who made 
no ſecret during the debate, that ſhould the con- 
vention be approved, they were determined never 
151 
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again to come into the houſe. The queſtion there” 
fore was no ſooner decided than fir William Wynd- 
ham ſtood up, and expreſſed himliclt in the follow- 
ing terms : G4 $12 430498 

« This addreſs (to congratulate his majeſty on 
the ſucceſs of his royal endeavours in concluding a 
convention with the king of Spain) is intended to 
convince mankind, that the treaty under our con- 
ſideration is a reaſonable and honourable treaty : 
but if a majority of thirty members in fuch a full 
houſe; ſhould fail of that ſucceſs; if the people 
ſhould not implicitly reſign their reaſon to a vote 
of this houſe, What will be the conſequence ? 
Will not the parliament loſe irs authority ? Will ic 
not be thought, that, even in parliament, we are 
governed by a faction? And what the conſequence 
of this may be, I leave to thoſe gentlemen to conſi- 
der, who have given now their vote for this addreſs. 
For my own part, I will trouble you no more; 
but, with theſe my laſt words, I ſincerely pray to 
Almighty God, who has ſo often wonderfully pro- 
tected theſe Kingdoms, that he will graciouſly con- 
tinue his protection over them, by preſerving us 
from that impending danger which threatens the 
nation from without, and likewiſe from that im- 
pending danger which threatens our conſtitution 
from within,” 

Sir William then left the houſe, and with him 
upwards of ſixty members, who choſe to withdraw 
atter they had given their teſtimony againſt this 
meaſure of the miniſter, leſt even their attendance 
and fruitleſs oppoſition might ſeem to juſtify and 
give a ſanction to what they could not approve. 
The friends of the miniſter were ſo exaſperated 
againſt ſir William, on account of this ſpeech; 
that they were actually going to move to ſend him 
to the Tower; but ſir Robert, who poſſeſſed an 
admirable fortitude and coolneſs in all critical events, 
reſtrained them; but afterwards he himſelf, in 
a long and eloquent ſpeech, painted the oppoſi- 
tion in terms more ſevere than he had ever before 
been known to make uſe of: he likened their con- 
duct to that of the Jacobites, who abſented them- 
ſelves from parliament at the time when the biſhop 
of Rocheſter was tried and condemned. 

Mean while the convention was no leſs ftrenuouſty 
oppoſed in the upper houſe: Lord Carteret, who 
took the lead in the arguments againſt it, obſerved, 
that poſſibly one of the contracting parties had pre- 
ſented a proteſt or declaration, importing, that he 
acceded to ſuch or ſuch a meaſure, only upon con- 
dition, that the terms of that proteſt or declaration 
ſhould be made good, therefore (continued he) 
until my mind can be free from the moſt diſtant 
ſuſpicion that ſuch a proteſt may excite in the pre- 
ſent caſe, [ cannot form a juſt opinion of the tranſ- 
action itſelf, nor communicate to your lordſhips 
any light that may be neceſſary for that purpoſe.” 

His lordſhip, in this part of his ſpeech, alluded 
to a proteſt that had been actually made by the mar- 
quis de la Quadra, the king of Spain's miniſter, 
previous to his maſter's ratifying the convention, in 
terms already mentioned. This proteſt had been 
delivered to Mr. Keene, the Britiſh embaſſador, at 
Madrid, who had promiſed, that if the South 
Sea company really owed the ſum inſiſted upon in 
this declaration (a circumſtance of which he de- 
clared himſelf at that time entirely ignorant), he 
would engage it ſhould be paid with the utmoſt 
punctuality, This conduct cf Mr. Keene was 
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tholic majeſty had any right to tell them, that if 


greatly cenſured by all the members in the oppoſi- 
tion, who inſiſted, that he ought not to have ſo 
far forgot his character as to have accepted the pro- 
teſt: nay, they did not ſpare to lay, that the whole 
tranſaction had been carried on by our miniſter at 
home, who was ready to give up the honour and 
advantage of his ſovereign and the nation, rather 
than enter into a war with Spain. Thele ſuggel- 
tions were replied to, and the character of the mi- 
niſter at home, and our plenipotentiary abroad, 
ſtrongly vindicated by the lord Hervey, and other 
' peers of the court party. After ſome debate 
à motion was made, © That a day fhould be 
appointed for examining the directors of the South 
Sea company touching the ſum of ſixty- eight thou- 
ſand pounds, mentioned 1n the declaration given 
to the Britith miniſter, and claimed by his Catholic 
majeſty, as a debt due to him by the ſaid company, 
and that the directors of that company be ordered 
to attend at the bar of the houſe for that purpoſe.“ 

This motion was oppoſed by lord Hervey and 
the earl of Illay, who ſaid, that the South Sea com- 
pany was a trading body, and as ſuch, had un- 
doubtedly ſecrets in trade, which it would be very 
unjuſt, as well as impolitic, to oblige them to re veal 
at che bar of the houſe; beſides, they thought, that 
in any event, a proteſt ſigned but by one miniſter, 
and that too relating to a mercantile tranſaction, 
ought not to be conſidered as affetting the validity 
of a public treaty, nor ought it to come under the 
cognizance of that houſe, but the whole matter 
aught to be (as they doubted not it eaſily would 
be) ſettled by the South Sea company and the 
Spaniſh miniſter at London, without the interven- 
tion of any other power; and that therefore the 
motion ought not to be approved if it could be 
avoided. 

The duke of Argyll, on the other hand, ftrong- 
ly defended the motion : he declared himſelf to be 
of a very different opinion from the noble lord who 
had ſpoken on the other fide of the queſtion ; and 
that, ſo far from conſidering this as the affair of 
only one ſet of men in the kingdom, he looked 
upon it as an affair that nearly concerned the ho- 
nour of the crown, ſince the Spaniſh miniſter by 
his declaration allowed no ſtrength, no validity to 
the convention, any farther than the terms ot his 
demands were complied with. As to Mr. Keene's 
conduct, however other people might affect to de- 
fend it, he would venture to aſſert that it could 
by no means be juſtified. His grace then proceed- 
ed to tell the houſe, upon the beſt information, 
that the declaration was made in due form, before 
the convention was either ſigned or ratified ; ſo 
that if the South-ſea company ſhould refuſe to pay 
the ſixty- eight thouſand pounds, he was certain 
that the Spaniſh court would inſiſt upon a nullity 
of all that had been done. They would tell us, 
that this declaration was of the ſame force with 
any article of the convention : that they had given 
us fair warning of it before the treaty was ſigned : 
and that, if we had not been pleaſed with the 
terms, we were under no obligation to ſign the 
convention, ſince it was not their fault if we were 
not ſufficiently appriſed of the conſequences. His 
grace owned, indeed, that the king of Spain had 
a right ro demand from the South-ſea company 
the performance of engagements entered into by 


them: he ſaid, he could not conceive that his Ca- 


they would not pay whatever arbitrary demand he 
was pleaſed ro make, he would revoke the con- 
tract. Upon the whole, his grace declared, he 
was for complying with the motion, that the houſe 
might have the opportunity of ſtrengthening his 
maje ſty's hands, the better to enable him to obtain 
juſtice for the company, as well as the reſt of his 
ſubje&ts. Notwithſtanding theſe, and many other 


ſen ble and cogent arguments in favour of the mo- 


tion, it was thrown out on a diviſion, by a majority 
of forty-nine againſt forty-two. 

A meſſage having been delivered to the upper 
houſe from his majeſty, importing, that he had 
ſertled thirty-nine thouſand pounds per annum on 
the younger children of his family, and deſiring 
their lordſhips would bring in a bill to enable him 
to make that proviſion good; after ſome debate 
the houſe complied with his majeſty's requeſt, and 
a bill was ordered to be prepared for the purpoſe. 

On the tenth of May the duke of Newcaſtle 
produced a ſubſidy-treaty, by which: his majeſty 
obliged himſelf to pay to the king of Denmark 
leventy thouſand pounds per annum, on condition 
of that prince's furmfhing his Britannic majeſty a 
body of ſix thouſand men when demanded, Ar 
the ſame time his grace delivered a meſſage from 
the king, deſiring the houſe would enable him to 
fulfil this engagement; and allo to raiſe what 
money and troops the exigency of affairs might re- 
quire during the approaching receſs of the parlia- 
ment. | 

This demand was violently oppoſed by the anti. 
miniſterial lords, at the head ot whom was lord 
Carteret, and as vigorouſly ſupported by the other 
ſide. In the end, it was approved by the majori- 
ty, and an addreſs was preſented, aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty that the houſe would ſupport him in fulfilling 
his engagements, as well as in making fuch fur- 
ther augmentation of his forces by lea and land as 
he ſhould think neceſſary for the honour, intercit, 
and ſafety of his kingdoms. 

The ſame meſſage being communicated to the 
commons, they voted ſeventy- five thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-three pounds for the fublidy 
to Denmark, and five hundred thouſand pounds 
for augmenting the forces on any emergency. As 
Great Britain ſtood engaged by the convention to 
pay to the crown of Spain the ſum of ſixty thou- 
land pounds, in confideration of the ſhips taken 
and deſtroyed by fir George Byng, in the year 1718; 
which ſum was to be applied to the relicf of the 
Britiſh merchants who had ſuffered by the Spaniſh 
depredations, the commons inſerted in the bill 
a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be paid by par- 
lament. | | | 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion a very falutary law 
paſſed for the encouragement of the woollen manu- 
facture, and two bills in behalf of the ſugar colo- 
nies z one permitting them, for a limited_time, to 
export their produce directly to foreign parts, un- 
der proper reſtrictions; the other, making more 
effectual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid up- 
on the importation of foreign ſugars, rum, and mo- 
laſſes, into Great Britain, and his majeſty's planta- 
tions in America. | 

The public buſineſs being entirely finiſked, the 
king came to the houſe of peers on the fourteenth 


day of June, and put an end to the ſeſſton With a 
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_ Horne, directly into the South Seas; and after 


A. D. 1739- 


ſhort ſpeech, in which he recommended unanimity | 
amongſt ourſelves, as the only ſure means of dil- 
appointing the expectations of our enemies. 

And now the rumour of a war with Spain be- 

n to revive, notwithſtanding the parliamentary 
ſanction the convention had received: for the 
king of Spain did not only ſuffer the four months 
to elapſe, within which time he was to pay the 
before- mentioned ninety- five thouſand pounds, on 
pretext of the South Sea company's failure of pay- 
ing his demand of the ſixty- eight thouſand pounds; 
but inſtead of fulfilling the terms of the conven- 
tion, he ordered ſeizures to be made of the ſhips 
and goods of his majefty's ſubjects wherever they 
could be found, in his dominions or otherwiſe : 
and alſo ordered all the Britiſh ſubjects in his do- 
minions to depart in a ſhorier time than allowed 
by treaties. This proceeding put an end to the 
conferences which we had ftill carried on with that 
crown; and Mr. Keene preſented a thundering de- 
claration to the court of Madrid, which was fol- 
lowed by an order of council at home (dated July 
10, this year, 1725) for granting letters of marque 
and repriſal to our merchants. The preamble to 
this order breathes a true ſpirit of reſentment, and 
had the honour to be ſigned by the two archbi- 
ſhops, and ſome other privy counſellors, in the ab- 
fence of the miniſter, who had retired into the 
country. In the mean while, the land forces were 
augmented; many ſhips were put into commiſſion ; 
and there was a very hot preſs for ſeamen to mann 
them ; for which purpoſe an embargo was laid on 
all merchant-ſhips ; and ſeveral other ſteps were 
taken that ſeemed to give countenance to the ear- 
neſt hopes and expectations of the nation. 

The orders for repriſals had been very prudent- 
ly diſpatched, above a month before their publi- 
cation in London, to commodore Brown, who 
then commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, in order 
to give him an opportunity of making the beſt uſe 
of them before the Spaniards could have notice of 
their deſigns, and conſequently be prepared againit 
them. A refolution was alſo formed of endea- 
vouring to preclude the Spaniards from the re- 
ſources of their wealth in the Welt Indies and the 
South Seas. 

With this view two ſquadrons were immediately 
ordered to be got ready with all expedition; the 
one to be put under the command of George An- 
fon, eſq. who was then captain of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Centurion; and the other, under that of 
captain Cornwall. The ſquadron under Mr. An- 
ſon was to take a regiment of foot on board, with 
three independent companies, to be commanded 
by colonel Bland, to ſet ſail with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and not to call at any place till they 
reached Java Head in the Eaſt Indies, and there 
ſtay no longer than to take in water, and after- 
wards proceed to Manila in Luconia, one of the 
Philippine iſlands belonging to the Spaniards. 
Captain Cornwall's ſquadron was to be of equal 
ſtrength with the former, and to paſs round Cape 


cruizing along that coaſt, and attempting the Spa 
niſh ſettlements there, if practicable, was in its re- 
turn to rendezvous at Manila; and after its junc- 
tion with captain Anſon, the ſquadrons were to 
act in concert for the execution of ſome conſider- 
able projects, for which they were to receive far- 


ther orders. This ſcheme was in general ſo well 
4 | 
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liked by the nation, that about the begioning of 
September orders were ſent by a ſmall veſſel to 
captain Anſon, to return with his ſhips directly to 
Portſmouth. | 

The great view of the nation being now to diſ- 
treſs the Spaniards, in order to promote it the 
more effectually, another ſquadron was ordered to 
be fitted out for the Weſt Indies, and the com- 
mand of it given to Edward Vernon, eſq. then juſt 
madevice-admiralof the blue, who, on account of the 
eminent fervices he had formerly done his country 
in that part of the world, was looked on by all as 
the moſt proper perſon to be entruſted with ſo im- 
portant an enterprize. Though the conduct, fi- 
delity, and diligence of this brave ſea commander, 
added to a thorough knowlege of the American 
ſeas, had been already ſufficiently ſhewn, to the 
entire ſatisfaction of the nation yet his ſervices had 
been hitherto difregarded, at leaſt unrewarded, by 
the government. Bur though his rank among the 
flag officers had been ſo long overlooked and ne- 
glected; and though he had withdrawn from any 
public employment, and on ſeveral accounts had 
been diſguſted at the conduct of the miniſtry; yet 
upon application made to him to undertake the 
command of a ſquadron for the ſervice of his coun- 
try, he immediately laid aſide all private animoſity, 
and ſacrificing every other conſideration to the wel- 
fare of the public, very chearfully obeyed the 
ſummons, defiriog only a few days to ſettle his 
family affairs. The ſquadron being got ready, the 
admiral was, under his majeſty's ſign- manual, ap- 
pointed commander in chief of all his ſhips in the 
Welt Indies. Soon after, arriving at Portſmouth, he 
took under his command nine ſhips of the line, 
beſides leſſer veſſels, and ſoon after failed on his 
expedition. | 

In the beginning of September don Geraldino, 
the king of Spain's envoy-extraordinary, and 
Terry, his agent at London for the Aſſiento con- 
tract, both left this kingdom, and returned home; 
and Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter, left Madrid 
about the ſame time. On the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber his majeſty ſigned a declaration of war againſt 
Spain, which was proclaimed on the twenty- third 
in the uſual manner, and at the accuſtomed places, 
amidſt innumerable crowds of people, who teſti- 
fied their ſatisfaction thereat. th his declaration; 
his majeſty charges the king of Spain with break- 
ing the convention lately concluded, by not pay- 
ing the ſtipulated ſum, admitted to be due to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, in the time appointed; 
and alleget, that his declaring war againſt the ſaid 
king is for the maintaining the honour of his crown 
and kingdom, and for the obtaining redreſs for 
the much-injured merchants and traders who, from 
all parts of the kingdom, made earneſt petition for 
relief. It was indeed high time for our govern- 
ment to take this ſtep (though done with more 
than ſeeming reluctance) for the violence and in- 
ſolence of the Spaniards in America were become 
abſolutely intolerable, principally owing to our 
own ſhamefully puſillanimous temporizing at any 
rate, rather than reſolutely doing ourſclves juſtice 
by force of arms. 

In ſome little time after the declaration of war, 
an account came from admiral Haddock of his 
having taken two rich Caracca ſhips; but this 
good news was in ſome meaſure allayed by the 


eſcape of the Aſſogue ſhips, the intereeptingof which 


was 


392 
was the chief object of our government. Theſe 
ſhips, inſtead of coming from La Vera Cruz, by 
the Madeira or Canary Iſlands, as uſual, failed by 
the Bahamas, north about, and then weſtward, 
till within ſight of Ireland, and ſo by the Land's- 
End of England, made Uſhant (the point of 
France) whence creeping along ſhore, they at laſt 
croſſed the Bay of Biſcay. A ſquadron of the Eng- 
liſn fleet was then cruizing off Cadiz and Cape St. 
Vincent, and another off Cape Finiſterre ; but the 
Spaniſh admiral, by ſome means or other, ſeems to 
have had notice of all thcir ſtations, and took 
care not to come within eighty or one hundred 
l:agues of them. | 

We heard of nothing for ſome time but places 
ſacked, ſhips taken, and all advantages gained on 
our ſide, The Spaniards were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, and ſeemed neither to have power nor 
inclination to oppoſe our progreſs. 

Mean while, the conduct of the French court 
and the States-general gave occaſivn to various 
ſurmiſes. It was ſtrongly appreheaded that the 
former, notwithſtanding their profeſſions to the 
contrary, would declzre in favour of the Spaniards, 
while the latter appeared diſpoſed to oblerve a ſtrict 
neutrality. Mr. Horace Walpole, the miniſter's 
brother, had been ſent to the Hague, in order, if 
poſſible, to perſuade the States- general to eſpouſe 
our cauſe; but all he could obtain from their 
High Mightineſſes was a vague promiſe, that they 
would ſtill continue to cultivate the friendſhip of 
the Engliſh; and would not fail, in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, to furciſh us with the ſuccours ſtipulated by 
treaty. 

The events of war {till proved very unfavourable 
to the emperor : he had beſtowed the command 
of his army upon veldt-marſhal count Wallis, who 
aſſembled his forces in the neighbourhood of Bel 
grade, and advanced towards Crotika, where he 
was attacked by the Turks with ſuch impetuoſity 
and perſeverance, that he was obliged to give 

round, after a long and obſtinate engagement, in 
which he loſt above fix thouſand men. The Turks 
were afterwards routed at Jaboutra : nevertheleſs, 
their grand army inveſted Belgrade on the fide of 
Servia, and carried on the oprrations of the ſiege 
with extraordinary vigour. The emperor dread- 
ing the loſs of the place, ſeeing his finances ex- 
hauſted, and. his army conſiderably diminiſhed, 
conſented to a negotiation for peace, which was 
finally concluded in the month of November. By 
this treaty the houſe of Auſtria ceded to the grand 
ſeignior, Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Wa- 
lachia, the iſle and fortreſs of Orſeva, with the fort 
of St. Elizabeth; and the contracting powers 
agreed that the Danube and the Saave ſhould ſerve 
as boundarics to the two empires. 

The Kuſſian general, count Munich, had ob- 
tiined a victory over the Ottoman forces at Chol- 
zun in Moldavia, and made himſelf maſter of 
that place ; but the czarina finding herſelf aban- 
doned by the emperor, and unable to cope with 
rhe whole power of the Turkiſh empire, took the 
fiſt opportunity of putting an end to the war, up- 
on honourable terms. After a ſhort negociation 
the conferences ended in a treaty, by which the 
 czarina was leit in poſſeſſion of Aſoph, on condi- 
tion that its fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
and the ancient limits were re-eſtabliſhed between 


the two empires. 
| 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A. D. 1740. 


The vaſt trade which England enjoyed at the 
beginning of this war proved of the greateſt detri. 
ment to herſelf, and advantage to her enemies, 
as it preſented them with the more frequent op- 
portunitics of making captures at ſea. The French 
lent them both ſhips and ſeamen, who ſailed un- 
der Spaniſh colours; and their ſucceſs in privateer- 
ing at firſt was ſo great, that the commercial part 
of the nation exclaimed vehemently, and not with- 
out ſome ſhew of reaſon, at the negligence of the 
admiralty in providing proper convoys for our 
merchant ſhips. The city of London, as the great. 
eſt ſufferer on this occaſion, was inflamed to a de. 
gree of diſtraction againſt the miniſter, whom they 
accuſed of turning againſt his country a war, into 
which, it was well known, he had been forced 
againſt his will, and which he was wont contemp- 
tuouſly to ſtile “ the merchants war.” Thanks 
were ordered to the city members for their havin 
oppoſed the convention; and at the ſame time a 
paper of inſtructions to them was drawn up, re. 
plete with the moſt ſtinging reflections on the mi- 
niſter and his meaſures, and requiring the mem- 
bers to make the paſſing a place and penſion-bill 
the previous ſtep to the paſſing of any money-bjill 
whatever. The example of London was followed 
by other great cities and corporations all over Eng. 
land. This proceeding was repreſented, by the 
friends of the miniſtry, as utterly unconſtitutional, 
and tending to deprive the repreſentatives of that 
very liberty which their conſtituents ſeemed to ear- 
neſtly to contend for. But here I would beg leave 
to aſk, what other way thoſe conſtituents could 
poſſibly find of making known their real ſentiments 
to their repreſentatives, whoſe duty it moſt un- 
doubtedly is to deliver to the great aſſembly of the 
nation the ſenſe of that part of it which they have 
the honour to repreſent? The Londoners gave 
{till more remarkable inſtances of their reſentment 
againſt thoſe who voted for the convention, by 
ſetting aſide fir George Champion, member for 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire, the next alderman 


in rotation to the chair, from being lord-mayor 


this year, which office he was never after ſuffered 
to poſſeſs, becauſe he gave his vote to that mea- 
ſure. For ſeveral years this innovation cauſed 
great feuds in the City at the annual election of a 
mayor. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by the riſe of a 
new religious ſect, called Methodiſts, the diſciples 
of one Whitefield, a clergyman of a warm and 
enthuſiaſtic turn, and of two brothers named Wel- 
ley, who have ſince found ſo many votaries amongſt 
the common people, as greatly to alarm the friends 
of rational religion and true piety. 

The Britiſh parliament meeting on the fifteenth 
day of November, his majeſty in his ſpeech inform- 
ed both houſes, that he had augmented his forces 
both by ſea and land; but expreſſed his apprehen- 
ſion that the court of Spain had been encouraged 
to that conduct which had made it neceſſary for him 
to have recourſe to arms, by the heats and ani- 
moſities which had been raiſed here at home. At- 
fectionate addreſſes were preſented by both houlcs, 
after a faint oppoſition made by the miniſtry. 

In the courle of the debate on this ſubje in 
the lower houſe, fir John Barnard took occaſion to 
complain of the little care that had been taken, 


ſince the commencement of hoſtilities, to protect 


the traders of Great Britain, who, he affirmed, had 
| been 
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been much greater ſufferers by captures than the 
Spaniards, In anſwer to this inſinuation ſir Charles 
Wager, then at the head of the admiralty- board, 
obſerved, that as to the Engliſn having been greater 
ſufferers by captures than the Spaniards, he be- 
lieved it was true, and there was a ſufficient, per- 
haps an invincible, realon for it; namely, that 
the former had a great deal more to loſe than the 
latter: that the ſea was covered with Engliſh ſhips, 
and the extent of their trade gave the Spaniards 
an opportunity of making frequent captures : that 
the Spaniards had bur very little foreign commerce 
in Europe, and the lictie they had was carried on 
in neutral bottoms, ſo that the flags of other na- 
tions protected their property; but that, in his 
opinion, the war in all other reſpects had been du- 
ly proſecuted. He then proceedrd to ſhew, that 
the government had no fewer than thirty-four ſhips 
of war employed in its ſervice in the Weſt Indies; 
a greater number than had ever been employed in 
thote parts in any former period. Sh 
The ſeceding members had now reſumed their 
ſeats in the lower houſe ; and Mr. Pulteney, in an 
eloquent ſpeech, thought proper to vindicate their 
conduct in the extraordinary ſtep they had taken. 
He was anſwered by ſir Robert Walpole, who was 
pretty ſevere upon the late ſeceſſion, which be treat- 
ed with a good deal of contempt and indignation. 
He aſſerted, that it was chiefly owing to their ab- 
ſence that ſo many ulcful and popular bills were 
paſſed towards the end of the laſt ſeſſion ; and if 
they were returned only to oppole and perplex, he 
ſhould not be at all ſorry to ſee them ſecede again. 
The minority, however, continued inflexible in 
their oppoſition to the miniſtry; and on the twen- 
ty-firſt of November fir W. Wyndham, at the end 
of a long ſpeech, in which he inveighed with great 
acrimony againſt the conduct of the adminiſtration, 
moved, That an humble addreſs be preſented 
to his majeſty, as a dutiful return to his gracious 
delire of the advice of his parliament at this criti- 
cal and important juncture; and as. a farther teſ- 
timony of their firm reſolution vigorouſly to ſup- 
port his majeſty in the proſecution of the war 
againſt Spain, humbly to beſeech his majeſty never 
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houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. It is here- 
by enacted, that during the preſent war merchant 
ſhips may be navigated by any number of foreign 
ſcamen not exceeding three-fourths of the ſhip's 
company: and for the better encouragement of 
foreign leamen to ſerve on board Britiſh ſhips dur- 
ing this war, ſuch fureizn ſeamen ſerving (as well 
on board our merchant-men as ſhips vt war) for 
two years, ſhall afterward be deemed, in all re- 
ſpects, natural-born ſubjects, but without capabi- 
lity of enjoying any poſts or offices of truſt, &c. 
under the government. This act alſo empowers 
the crown in any future war, by proclamation, dur- 
ing ſuch war and no longer, to permit the like num- 
ber of foreign ſeamen to ſerve in merchant ſhips, 
privateers, and men of war. This prudent law 
was followed by another very wiſe cne, in ſundry 
reſpects reſembling it, viz. An act for naturaliz- 
ing foreign proteſtants in the Britiſh American 
plantations. The more immediate object of this 
ſtatute was in favour of ſome thouſands of proteſ- 
tants perſecuted and oppreſſed in Germany and 
elſewhere ; all of whom were, before and about 
this rime, ſettled in the different provinces of the 
Britiſh continent colonies of America, chiefly on 
the back parts thereof weſtward. As a further en- 
couragement to ſeamen to enter into his majeſty's 
ſervice, a proclamation was ſoon after publiſhed, 
importing, That his majeſty would grant to his 
ſubjects ſeparate or united charters or commiſſions, 
for the more effectual enabling them to attack or 
deſtroy the ſhips, goods, factories, and ſettlements 
of the Spaniards, and to ſecure to them and their 
heirs the full and undoubted right, property, and 
title, to what they ſnould take or cauſe to be taken 
from the enemy.“ 

The minority having, in their obſervations upon 
the management of the war, complained, amongſt 
other things, of admiral Vernon having been ſent 
out« of Great Britain without a ſupply of land 
forces, the government, to remedy this inconve- 
nience, had given orders for raiſing ſix regiments 
of marines, to conſiſt in the whole of four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and ninety men, at the ex- 
pence of one hundred and eighteen thouſand two 


to agree to any treaty or negociation for a — — and fourteen pounds to the public. 


with that crown, unleſs the acknowlegement of the 
natural and undoubted right which the Enghſh 
had to navigate in the American ſeas, to and from 
any part of his majeſty's dominions, without being 
ſeized, ſearched, viſited, or ſtopped, under any 
pretence whatſoever, ſhall have been firſt obtained 
as a preliminary article.” 

This motion was too reaſonable and popular for 
the miniſter to venture to oppole. Ir according- 
ly paſſed without a contradictory voice, met with 
the concurrence of the lords, and on the twenty- 
third of November was preſented by both houles 
to his majeſty, who in his anſwer was pleaſed to 
tell them, that their unanimous and vigorous ſup- 
port, by enabling him to carry on the war, would 
be the beſt means for procuring a ſafe and honour- 
able peace; and that they might depend upon his 
uſing his utmoſt endeavours to obtain effectual ſe- 
curity for the juſt rights of navigation and com- 
merce belonging to his ſubjects. | 

Mr. Pulteney ſoon after revived a bill which he 
had formerly prepared for the encouragement of 
ſeamen, which, after a long diſpute and eager op- 


When this eſtimate was laid before the houſe of 
commons, Mr. Sandys, or lord Polwarth (I am 
not clear which) moved for an addreſs to the king, 
deſiring that this body of forces ſhould be com- 
poſed of draughts from the old regiments © that as 
few officers ſhould be appointed as the nature of 
the ſervice would admit: and that the houſe would 
recommend this method to his majeſty, in tender 
compaſſion to his people, already burthened with 
many heavy and grievous taxes. Although this 
motion was calculated to anſwer the moſt juſt and 
ſalutary purpoſes, yet, as it tended to deprive the 
miniſtry of an opportunity of greatly extending its 
influence by new creations, they ſet all their force 
to oppoſe it; and it was finally rejected, by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and ſeventy- ſeven againſt 
ninety- five 6 

The minority were not diſcouraged by this re- 
pulſe, but renewed their-atracks againſt the miniſ- 
ter, in the form of ſeveral motions, for enquiring 
into the conduct of thoſe who concluded the con- 
vention, &c. &c. Bur they were all over - ruled. 

The penſion- bill was again revived, and ſo power- 


poſition on the part of the miniſtry, paſſed both 
151 | | 


fully ſupported by the eloquence of Mr. Pulteney, 
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fir W. Wyndham, and Mr. Lyttleton, that it made 
its way through the lower to the upper houſe; 
bur there it was again loſt, upon a divilion, after a 
lorg and violent debate. 

On February 12, after all the eſtimates for the 
ſervice of the current year had been ordered in, 
ſir Robert Walpole (as chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) preſented to the houſe a meſſage from his 
majeſty, importing, that having under his royal 
conſideration certain meaſures which would be at- 
tended with ſome extraordinary expences, not com- 
prehended in the eſtimates laid before the houſe, 
his majeſty hoped they would enable him to carry 
on the ſame in the moſt effectual manner. This 
meſſage was referred, without one contradictory 
voice, to the committee of ſupply, who, upon the 
fourteenth of the ſame month, reſolved to grant 
his majeſty two hundred thouſand pounds to ac- 
count tor carrying on the war, and about nine thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds for ſervices that year, not 
provided for by parliament; which was agreed to 
by the houſe. A million was likewiſe granted out 
of the ſinking fund, and about two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for the ordinary of the navy. 

The government having found very great dif- 
ficulty in manning their ſhips of war ; and the prac- 
tice of preſſing for that purpoſe having been long 
a ſubject of complaint in England; fir Charles 
Wager preſented a bill to the houſe for regiſtering 
all ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, lightermen, keel- 
men, bargemen, and ſea-faring men, capable of 
ſerving at ſea throughout his majeſty's dominions. 
The minority exclaimed againſt this practice as of 
French origin, and tending to reduce a Britiſh 
ſailor to the moſt abje& degree of ſlavery. In 
fine, by mere force of declamation of the anti- 
miniſterial party, this meaſure was rendered ſo 
odious, that it was judged moſt prudent to drop 
it for the preſent. Here I cannot help obſerving, 
that the gentlemen in the oppoſition ſeemed to act 
more from a principle of animoſity tothe miniſter, 
than from a true attention to the good of their 
country; for ſure we ſtand in great need of ſome 
ſuch method of having always in readineſs a com- 

ctent number of ſeamen to man the royal navy, 
without having recourſe to the barbarous and un- 
conſtitutional practice of preſſing. The bill of- 
fered by ſir Charles bad in it perhaps ſome reſtric- 
tions not ſtrictly conſiſtent with the freedom of 
Engliſnmen; but ſurely ſuch amendments might 
have been made therein as would have rendered 
it a conſtitutional and wholeſome law. 

The king having by meſiage communicated to 
the houſe his intention of diſpoſing of his daugh- 
ter the princeſs Mary in marriage to prince Fre- 
deric of Heſſe-Caſſel, and expreſſed his hope that 
the commons would enable him to give a ſuitable 
portion with his daughter, they unanimouſly agreed 
to grant forty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, 
and preſented an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty 
for having communicated to the houſe this intended 
marriage. | 

The two firſt months of the year 1740 were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a moſt intenſe froſt, which began 
on Chriſtmas day 1739, and continued almoſt 
eight werks. The Thames was entirely frozen up, 
and multitudes of people walked over that river 
pon the ice. Carriages of all kinds paſſed to and 


fro as on firm ground. Booths were erected, and | 


a public fair kept upon it. The poor were very 
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great ſufferers by this calamity, as the price of 
coals and other neceflaries of life was very high, 
particularly towards the cloſe of the froſt. Let it 
however be recorded, to the honour of Engliſh hu- 
manity, that the charity and munificence of the 
great and opulent kept pace with the diſtreſſes of 
their wretched fellow- creatures. The benevolence 
of his majeſty and the royal family ſet the exaq ple 
to the nobility, who were readily followed in ſo 
laudable a work, by all ſuch who had the power 
of relieving the wants of thoſe in leſs happy cir. 
cumſtances, Societies for the more equal diftri- 
bution of private charities were every where form- 
ed, and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
in the kingdom made it their pride to become not 
only ſtewards, but even collectors for the poor. 

Little more remains to add to the hiſtory of par- 
liament this ſeſſion, ſave the mention of ſome ex- 
cellent laws of which it was productive. A bill 
for prohibiting commerce with Spain created ſome 
difterence between the two houſes, which occaſion. 
ed ſeveral conferences; but the lords at laſt drop- 
ped their amendment, and it paſſed. The ſtate of 
paper-money in the Britiſh colonies in America 
was taken into conſideration, and found to be very 
deplorable, and prejudicial to trade; and ſeveral 
unanimous reſolutions for addreſſing his majeſty 
on that head were paſſed by the commons, parti- 
cularly, that his majeſty ſhould require and com- 
mand the reſpective governors of his colonies and 
plantations in America not to give aſſent to, or 
paſs any act whereby bills of credit may be iſſued 
in lieu of money, without a clauſe to be inſerted 
in ſuch act, declaring that the ſame ſhall not take 
effect until the ſaid act ſhould be approved by his 
majeſty. An excellent law was continued relating 
to the premiums upon the importation of all kinds 
of materials for ſhip-rigging, and for encouraging 
the Greenland fiſhery, by granting a farther bounty 
to all ſhips employed in the whale-fiſhery during 
the war, and for protecting their crews from be- 
ing impreſſed. | 

On the twenty-ninth of April his majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in which he thank- 


15 the commons for the ſupplies they had ſo libe- 


rally granted, recommended unanimity and con- 
cord to both houſes, and expreſſed his hopes that 
the preparations which he was making for carry- 
ing on the war, in the moſt vigorous and effectual 
manner, would be bleſſed with ſucceſs, equal to 
the juſtice of his cauſe. The parliament was then 
prorogued to the third of June, and by various 
prorogations afterwards to the eighteenth of No- 
vember following. In the beginning of May his 
majeſty ſet out for Hanover, after having appoint- 
ed a regency. In a few days after his departure 
the martiage of the princeſs Mary with the prince 
of Heſſe was ſolemnized by proxy, the duke of 
Cumberland ſtanding for that prince; and in June 
her highneſs ſailed for the continent. Some little 


duke of Argyll reſigned all his poſts under the go- 
vernment. So much for the common domeſtic oc- 
currences of this period. I now come to conſider 
events more intereſting to the public, and ſuch as 
for a time filled the nation with great ſatisfaction, 
and ſeemed to charm the voice of oppoſition into 
ſilence. 

On the thirteenth of March, while the Britiſh 


parliament was yet fitting, captain Rentone arrived 
| from 
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time before the ſeſſion of parliament broke up, the 
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from vice-admiral Vernon, with the important ad- 
vice that he had made himſelf maſter of the town 
and forts of Porto Bello, with ſix ſhips only. 

Pox ro BeLLo ſtands on the north fide of the 
Iſthmus of Darien, which, running from eaſt to 
weſt betwixt the North and South Seas, joins the 
two continents of North and South America, It 
is eighteen leagues from Panama, which lies on 
the north ſide of the Iſthmus, has a convenient bay 
about a mile deep, with good anchorage and ſhel- 
ter for ſhips, and near half a mile broad at the 
mouth of the river. At the entrance of the north 
ſide of the bay, cloſe by a ſteep rock, ſtood a ſtrong 
caſtle, called the Iron Caſtle, mounting ſeventy- 
eight great guns, with a battery beneath, parallel 
with the water, of twenty-two guns. The caſtle 
and fort were defended by a garriſon of three hun- 
dred men. On the oppoſite fide of the bay, but 
about a mile farther up, on an eminence, ſtood 
La Gloria, another caſtle, conſiſting of two regu- 
lar baſtions toward the ſea, mounting ninety guns, 
with a curtain between of twenty-two guns, beſides 
a line of eight guns pointing to the mouth of the 
harbour ; the whole defended by four hundred 
men. A little above this caſtle, near the other 
end of the rown, on a point running into the bay, 
ſtood Fort St. Jeronymo, a fort of quadrangulat 
redoubt, ſtrongly built, well mounted with can- 
non, and properly manned. Under the cannon 
of Gloria Caſtle and Fort St. Jeronymo, all the 
enemy's ſhips in the harbour rode at anchor; and 
this defence, with the guns of the Iron Caſtle, ren- 
dered the entrance of the harbour extremely diffi- 
cult. At the bottom of the harbour lies the town 
of Porto Bello, built along the ſhore in the form 
of a creſcent. It is the market through which 
all the wealth of Peru, and the manufactures of 
Europe, circulate annually. It was taken by the 
Buccaneers in 1688 ; but afterwards, being reforti- 
fied more ſtrongly, it had for ſome time been 
reckoned impregnable ; ſo that it was formally 
given out, that a ſquadron of ſhips, and at leaſt 
eight thouſand men, could not take it, when the 
Britiſh ſhips lay rotting, and our failors dy- 
ing away, at the Baſtimentos, under the un- 
forrunate Hoſier. Admiral Vernon, however, 
had, ſome time before this expedition, given out 
that he would engage to take it with “ only ſix 
ſhips of war.” He proved the truth of his aſſer- 
tion, in the manner I ſhall now relate. 

Admiral Vernon arrived at Port Royal at Jamaica 
on the twelfth of October, 1739, where he firſt 
took care to notify his arrival to Mr. Trelawney, 
the governor of that iſland ; and at the ſame time 
deſired his aſſiſtance and concurrence in the enter- 
prize for which he had been ordered into thoſe 
parts, aſſuring him of his own zeal to execute the 
ſame, and his endeavours to maintain the moſt 
cordial harmony with his excellency. The admi- 
ral was, ſoon after his arrival, joined by commo- 
dore Brown, with the Hampton Court only ; and 
having obtained a full ſtate of the Spaniſh ſhipping 
in thoſe ſeas, and the places at which they were 
ſtationed, he from thence concluded that they had 
concerted to meet at Carthagena, in order to go 
and open the fair at Porto Bello, the money hav- 
ing been ſome time before carried from Panama: 
he therefore reſolved to ſail immediately, and get, 
if poſſible, to Porto Bello before them, that he 
might loſe. no time. Upon communicating his 
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inſtructions, and the proper ſignals, to his captains, 
and having taken in the neceſſary ſtores, on the 


third of November he ordered commodore Brown 


to hoiſt his diſtinguiſhing pendant on board the 
Hampton Court, and get ready to fail with the 
other captains, on the fifth, early in the morning. 
The admiral's whole ſquadron was to be employed 
on this ſervice, conſiſting of fix ſhips only, viz. 
the Burford, his own ſhip (with captain Watſon 
under him) of ſeventy guns, and five huncred 
men; the Hampton Court, the commodore's ſhip 
(who had captain Dent under him) of ſeventy guns, 
and four hundred and ninety-five men; the Worceſ- 
ter, captain Perry Mayne, of ſixty guns and four 
hundred men; the Stafford, captain Trevor, of 
ſixty guns, and four hundred men; the Princeſs 
Louiſa, captain Waterhouſe, of ſixty guns, and 
four hundred men; the Norwich, captain Herbert, 
of fifty guns, and three hundred men; the whole 
number of ſailors on board this ſquadron being two 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-five men, beiides 
two hundred land forces, commanded by captain 
Newton, 

On the fifth the admiral ſailed from Port Royal, 
and ſtcered for Porto Bello; but by reaſon of con- 
trary winds, it was the evening of the twentieth 
before he could ger fight of that harbour; and 
then, there being but little wind ſtirring, leſt his 
'quadron ſhould be driven to the eaſtward of the 
harbour, he made the ſignal for coming to an 
anchor, about fix leagues off the ſhore. On the 
twenty-firſt in the morning, he plied in line of 
battle to windward ; but the wind till continuing 
eaſterly, he was forced to confine his attack to the 
Iron Fort, cloſe to which captain Rentone piloted 
the ſquadron, 

Commodore Brown, in the Hampton Court, 
wo led the attack with undaunted reſolution, hav- 
ing fired upwards of four hundred ſhot in about 
ORIG minutes at the Iron Fort, and being 
well ſeconded by captain Herbert in the Norwich, 
and captain Mayne in the Worceſter, the admiral 
perceived that the Spaniards had quitted ſeveral 
parts of the fort; whereupon he made a ſignal for 
the boats, in which were about forty ſailors, with 
a company of marines and their officers, to land 
with all imaginable expedition, whilſt he was com- 
ing up to the fort to batter it. The admiral luf- 
fing up as near the fort as he conveniently could, 
was ſaluted with a whole volley, every ſhot of 
which almoſt took place, though but three men 
were killed, and five wounded. Our 1ailors, whoſe 
courage always increaſes with danger, returned 
their ſalute ſo effectually, that though the enemy 
diſcharged a few more ſhot, they did us afterwards 
no conſiderable damage ; for the fire of the Bur- 
ford's ſmall arms ſcoured the lower batteries of the 
Spaniards, driving them from thence, where they 
could do moſt execution : and by this means allo 
our men were ſecured in landing. As ſoon as they 
had ſet foot on ſhore, our ſeamen began ſcaling the 
walls, which they chiefly performed by one man 
ſetting himſelf cloſe under an embrazure, whilſt 
another climbed upon his ſhoulders; and thus 
they entered under the mouths of the great guns, 
which ſtruck ſuch a general panic into the Spa- 
niards, that the officers and men at the lower bat- 
teries quitted them, and fled further up into the 
fort, after they had firſt hung out a white flag for 
capitulating z which the admiral anſwered with 
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another from his ſhip ; but ſuch was the eager- 
neſs of the men on board his ſhip and the Stafford, 
that it was ſome time before they could be made to 
deliſt from firing. 

In the mean while, the ſeamen who had climb- 
ed up the walls of the lower battery having firſt 
{truck the colours, afterwards drew up the ſoldiers; 
upon which the Spaniards, who had retreated into 
the caſtle, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Of theſe on- 
ly five officers and thirty-five men remained out of 
three hundred, the reſt having been killed, wound- 
ed, or made their eſcape. p 

The ſhips which had gone in before the admiral 
fell ſo far to leeward, that they were nct within 
ſight of Gloria Caſtle ; but the admiral's own ſhip 
lying open to it, the Spaniards Kept firing one of 
their largeſt guns at him till night, but did little 
or no execution. 

Next morning, being the twenty- ſecond, the 
admiral went on board the Hampton Court, com- 
modore Brown, in order to call a council of war, 
and give the neceſſary directions for warping the 
ſhips up in the night, to attack Gloria Caſtle, as 
it would have been impracticable to have attempt- 
ed it in the day time. But in this he was prevent- 
ed, by the enemy's hoiſting a white flag, and ſend- 
ing a boat with a flag of truce to the admiral, and 
the conditions ſigned on which they deſired to ca- 
pitulate; which were, © That the governor would 
deliver up all the fortifications, provided the gar- 
riſon might be allowed to march out with the ho- 
nours of war; have an indemnity for themlclves, 
the town, and the inhabitants; and be permitted 
to keep all the ſhips in the harbour. This laſt ar- 
ticle could not by any means be admitted, the ad- 
miral being reſolved to have thoſe ſhips which had 
done the Engliſh merchants all the damages they 
complained of on theſe coaſts. Accordingly, he 
drew up the articles on which he was willing to 
treat, and ſent them back to the governor, allow- 
ing him only a few hours to take his reſolution : 
but within the time limited the conditions offered 
were accepted; in conſequence of which the ad- 
miral ſent captain Newton, who. commanded the 
detachment of ſoldiers from Jamaica, with about 
one hundred and twenty men, to take poſſeſſion of 
Gl-ria Caſtle and Jeronymo Fort, being the two 
fortreſſes which defended the harbour, the one 
above, the other below the town. 

In the harbour were two Spaniſh men of war 
of twenty guns each, together with a ſnow; the 
crews of which, upon ſeeing the regular and bold 
attack made on the Iron Fort, and deſpuiring of 
being able to defend themſelves, fell to plundering 
the town in the aight of the twenty-firſt, and com- 
mitted ſhocking outrages on the inhabitants. Our 
admiral being now maſter of the place, proceed- 
ed to blow up the fortifications, ſpiked up above 
eighty iron cannon, and brought off, on board his 
own fleet, a great number of braſs ordnance, and a 
great quantity of ammunition, Ixaving the harbour 
quite open and defenceleſs. Thus was this place 
totally deſtroyed ; and tho* the admiral, for want 
of land forces, was not able to puſh his conquzſts 
further up the country, yet the national advantage 
atiſing from what he had already done was very 
conſiderable, particularly with regard to the tragers 
of Jamaica, who had now a fair opportunity of 
opening an extenſive commerce with the Spaniards, 
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who were fond of clandeſtinely conveying their 
money trom Panama over the Iſthmus. 

Soon after the reduction of this place, the ad- 
miral was joined by captain Knowles, in the Dia- 
mond; by the Windſor, captain Berkely; by the 
Angleſea, captain Reudiſh; and by captain Staple- 
ton, in the Sheerneſs; which ſhips he had detach- 
ed from Jamaica on different cru:zes. 

Mr. Vernon, during his ſtay at Porto Bello, 
lent a letter to the preſident of Panama, demand. 
ing a releaſement of the factors and ſervants be- 
longing to the South Sea company, whom the Spa- 
niards had confined in that place; together with 
the reſtitution of their own perſonal effects, as 
well as thoſe of the aforeſaid company. In con- 
ſequence of this meſſage, the preſident ſent an 
officer, with Dr. Humphreys and Dr. Wright, fac- 
tors; and alſo with the ſervants cf the company, 
who were delivered to the admiral on board his 
own ſhip. 

On the thirteenth of December the admiral ſail- 
ed with his ſquadron from Porto Bello, on bis re- 
turn to Jamaica. In the paſſage the ſquadron met 
with hard gales, by which it was diſperſed, and 
ſcvcral of the ſhips received damage in their maſts 
and rigging. Nevertheleſs, they at laſt all joined 
the admiral in Port Royal, where we ſhall leave 
him meditating future conqueſts, and return to 
England. | 

No ſooner was the ſucceſs of the Britiſh admiral 
made known to the people at home, than a pro- 
fuſion of rejoicings overſpread the united king- 
doms and Ireland. Bonfires blazed in every ſtreet, 
and the houſes were illuminated : the ſhouts of 
Vernon for ever!” were heard from every 
tongue: both houſes of parliament, the city of 
London, and all the conſiderable corporations in 
the kingdom, addreſſed his majeſty upon the oc- 
caſion. The houſe of commons ſent the admiral 
their thanks; the city voted him its freedom. In 
ſhort, a Koman conſul, after reducing a province, 
never received greater marks of public applauſe 
from his country than admiral Vernon did upon 
his demolition of Porto Bello. 

Admiral Haddock was all this ſummer cruiz- 
ing in the Mediterranean, and had for ſome time 
actually blocked up the mouth of that part of Ca- 
diz where the Spaniſh fleet was then laying. The 
Spaniards, in order to releaſe their ſhips, made a 
feint with another ſquadron under admiral Pintado, 
to recover the iſland of Minorca. Admiral Had- 
deck fell into the ſnare: he quitted his ſtation to 
haſten to the relief of that iſland, when the Cadiz 
fleet embraced that opportunity to get out with 
nine men of war and two frigates, which eſcaped 
to Ferrol, and joined another ſquadron. in that 
port. But the want of ſupplies of treaſure from 
New Spain detained this united fleet in harbour 
till the French thought proper to pull off the maſk, 
by ſending a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt and Tou- 
lon, under the command of the marquis d'Antin, 
to Martinico, one of their Weſt India ſettlements, 
with ſecret orders not only to act offenſively againſt 
the Britiſh ſubjects, either jointly with the Spa- 
niards or ſeparately, but even to concert meaſures 
with them for attacking Jamaica; and at the ſame 
time declaring, that France could no longer be- 
hold, with an eye of indifference, the enterprizes 


which the Engliſh nation had formed in America, 
nor 
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nor ſuffer them to make any new eſtabliſhments 
ke Britiſh miniſtry, who had little ſuſpected 
any ſuch behaviour from France, were thunder- 
ſtruck at this- proceeding, while the voice of the 
public called loudly for proſecuting the war with 
the utmoſt vigour, in order to convince that court 
that we were not to be intimidated by their inſolent 
threats, It was therefore neceſſary to make a 
ſhew of ſome ſecret expedition, to amuſe the na- 
tion, and ſmother their riſing diſcontents. With 
this view, a powerful fleet was aſſembled at Portſ- 
mouth, when, on the twenty-fourth of June, fir 
John Norris, admiral of the red, hoiſted his flag 
on board the Victory, a firſt-rate, of one hundred 
and ten guns, having under him Philip Cavendiſh, 
eſq. admiral, and fir Chaloner Ogle, rear-admiral 
of the blue. Some thoughts were at this time en- 
tertained of one day making his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland lord bigh-admiral of Great 
Britain; for his highneſs ſuddenly quitting the 
camp, which had been formed at Hounſlow in 
expectation of an invaſion, arrived unexpectedly 
in a ſhallop at the Iſle of Wight, where he review- 
ed a body of marines encamped there, and then 
went, by the ſame ſhallop, on board the Victory 
man of war, to ſerve as a volunteer in the intended 
expedition. : 

The deſtination of this fine fleet, conſiſting of 
ewenty-one fail of the line, and three fire-ſhips, 
was variouſly conjectured. The moſt received 
opinion was an attempt to be made on the Spaniſh 
ſquadrons in Ferrol : but whatever were the real 
motives, the project at laſt came to nothing; for, 
after the fleet had been detained about a week at 
St. Helen's by contrary winds, it failed from thence 
on the fourteenth of July with the convoy and the 
merchant ſhips for Portugal and the Streights; but 
meeting with hard gales at ſouth-weſt, in which 
the Lion man of war, of fixty guns, ran foul of 
the Victory, and carried away her bowſprit, and 
the Lion loſing her fore-maſt, the fleet returned to 
St. Helen's, and on the twenty-ſecond failed again, 
but was detained at. Torbay for near a month ; and 
at laſt, on the thirtieth of September {the ſeaſon of 
action for ſuch large ſhips being over) returned to 
Spithead, where his royal highneſs diſembarked. 
Thus ingloriouſly ended a very expenſive arma- 
ment, which had engroſſed the whole attention of 
the public, and drawn upon it the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, without effecting any one purpoſe. 

In the ſame month of September a ſmall ſqua- 
dron was fitted out under the command of com- 
modore Anſon, which gave riſe to that gentleman's 
memorable voyage round the globe. His orders 
were to fail to the South Seas, in order to attack 
the enemy's colonies, and co-operate occaſionally 
with admiral Vernon acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien. 
The ſcheme was well laid; and though it failed 
in its principal purpoſe, was afterwards produc- 
tive of great glory to the commodore, and of 
much advantage to the nation. This ſquadron 
conſiſted of the following five ſhips of war; the 
Centurion (the commodore's own ſhip) of ſixty 
guns, and four hundred men; the Gloſter and Se- 
vern, of fifty guns and three hundred men each ; 
the Pearl, of forty guns, and two hundred and 
fifty men; and the Wager, of twenty-eight guns, 
and one hundred and ſixty men; beſides the Trial 
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ſloop, of eight guns and one hundred men, and two 
victualling ſhips. 

Anſon's ſhips did not arrive at Madeira before 
the twenty-fitch of October, where they watered 
and took in refreſhments of ſeveral kinds. On the 
fourth of November the commodore iſſued orders 
to the captains, appointing their rendezvous, in 
calc of ſeparation, at the iſland of St. Catharine's, on 
the coaſt of Brazil in South America; and the 
ſame day the ſquadron weighing anchor from Ma- 
deira, ſteered their courſe for Sr. Catherine's, 
where they arrived on the twenty-firſt of Decem- 
ber, having in the paſſage loſt a great number of 
their men by the intemperature of the warm cli- 
mates, while many others were confined to their 
hammocks in violent fevers, paſt all hopes of re- 
covery, and ſome in a very languid condition, af- 
tected with fluxes, and other diſorders conſequent 
on a recovery from theſe fevers. | 

The commodore made all poſſible diſpatch for 
Cape Horn, but was detained by unavoidable acci- 
dents till che eighteenth of January, when the ſqua- 
dron, after burying many of their men, and ſick- 
neſs ſtill increaſing, left the iſland, and failed to 
Port St. Julian, on the coaft of Patagonia, of 
which an account ſhall be given in the ſequel. 

Mean while the Ferrol ſquadron, conſiſting of 
twelve ſhips of the line, from ſixty to eighty guns, 
and three frigates, under the command of Don 
Roderigo de Torres, having found means to eſca 
the look-out kept for them by admiral Haddock, 
ſailed on the twentieth of July for America, with 
two thouſand land forces on board. Theſe unex- 
pected events threw the government of England 
into ſome conſternation, It was, however, reſolv- 
ed, to ſend ſuch a fleet to attend them as ſhould 
be ſufficient to encounter all events; but before 
we give an account of the preparations made in 
conſequence of theſe reſolutions, it will be neceſ- 
fary to return to the galant admiral Vernon, whom 
we left at Jamaica, equipping his ſquadron with the 
utmoſt expedition for another enterprize. 

After having made all the neceſſary preparations 
the nature of the ſervice required, the admiral 
ſailed from Port Royal in the latter end of Febru= 
ary this year, in the Stafford, accompanied by the 
Princeſs Louiſa, Windſor, Norwich, Falmouth, 
and Greenwich men of war, and a proportionable 
number of fire-ſhips, bombs, and tenders, with a 
deſign to bombard Carthagena, and afterwards to 
annoy the Spaniards in Fort Chagre, lying a little 
to the ſouth-weſt of Porto Bello. After ſurmount- 
ing ſome difficulties, he anchored in the bay of 
Playa Grande, before Carthagena, and immediate- 
ly began a briſk bombardment againſt the town, 
which did abundance of damage to ſome of the 
— edifices. But not having ſtrength enough 
to make himſelf maſter of the place, he thought 
proper to return to Porto Bello to refit, from 
whence he detached cruizers from time to time to 
lye off Fort Chagre, and ſoon after put to ſea to 
attack it in perſon, which he did on the twenty - third 
of March, and obliged the garriſon to ſurrender. 
On this occaſion the admiral gave equal proofs of 
his courage and humanity, by the terms of capi- 
tu lation he granted the enemy. | 

Advice of this ſucceſs arrived in England in the 
month of July ; bur at the ſame time the admiral 
in his letters bitterly complained againſt the de- 
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lays that had happened in not ſending him further 
reinforcements of ſhips, men, ſtores, and provi- 
ſions; and threw out likewiſe many ſevere reflec- 
tions, as if the miniſter intended to ſacrifice him 
to his private connections with France; an inſinu- 
ation which, however, appears to have been ra- 
ther owing to an over-heated imagination, or to 
miſinformation, than to any real foundation. In 
truth, the contents of theſe letters were probably 
repeated in private epiſtles to his own friends, ſo 
that they became ſoon public, and the miniſtry 
found it behoved them to proſecute the war with 
greater vigour than they had hitherto done; and 
therefore, to avoid any further outcries againſt 
them, they determined to ſend the admiral a rein- 
forcement of ſhips, and a ſufficient number of 
troops, to enable him to look any enemy in the 
face. | 

Accordingly, Harriſon's and Wentworth's regi- 
ments of foot, with ſix more of marines, beſides 
draughts from other regiments, were ordered to 


embark for the Weſt Indies, under the command 


of lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
and great experience in the military art. A noble 
fleet was aſſembled at Portſmouth, under the com- 
mand of ſir Chaloner Ogle, conſiſting of twenty- 
one fail of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips, 
with about twelve thouſand ſailors on board, and 
the above-mentioned regiments, and other detach- 
ments of foot, of which lord Cathcart was appoint- 
ed commander in chief. They were likewile fur- 
niſhed with hoſpital-ſhips, ſtore-ſhips, all ſorts of 
warlike implements, and every conveniency : in a 
word, never had the nation more reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs from any undertaking. This fleer, 
however, did not ſet fail till the latter end of Oc- 
tober this year; and by theſe, and ſuch-like unac- 
countable delays, by which our ſhips were detain- 
ed in the harbour to ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, 
they were incapable of getting through the Chan- 
nel till the Spaniards had ſtrengthened their ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies, and put themſelves in a 
condition of making a vigorous reſiſtance where- 
ever they ſhould be attacked in that quarter of the 
world. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by three events, 
which made a remarkable change in the ſyſtem of 
affairs in Europe : the firſt was, the death of the 
king of Fruſſia, a prince very little eſteemed either 
in his public or private character. He was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne by his eldeſt ſon Frederic, the 
reigning king of that realm, who has ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as a warrior and a legiſ- 
lator. 

The ſecond was, the death of Charles VI. em- 
peror of Germany, the laſt prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, who expired at Vienna on the ninth day 
of October, 1740, and was ſucceeded in his here- 
ditary dominions by his eldeſt daughter Maria- 
Thereſa, married to the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
who was proclaimed queen of Hungary, Bohemia, 
&c. &c. But notwithſtanding the ſecurity of the 
famous pragmatic ſanction, her title to many of 
her father's dominions was diſputed by ſeveral 

rinces of the empire, which produced a long war 
in Europe. The young king of Pruſſia was no 
ſooner informed of the emperor's death than he 
entered Sileſia at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
ſeized certain fiefs to which his family laid claim, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had 
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the danger that threatened the tranquillity of Eu- 
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no intention to contravene the pragmatic ſanction. 
The electors of Bavaria and Saxony refuſed to 
acknowlege the arch-ducheſs as qucen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, alleging, that they themſclycs 
had pretenſions to theſe countries, as deſcendants, 
the one of the emperor Ferdinand I. who was head 
of the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria; the 
other, as deſcendant of the emperor Joleph, clder 
brother of the decealed emperor Charles. 

The third event was the death of the czarina 
Anne-Iwanowna, who by her will appointed prince 
Ivan (or John) ſon of duke Anthony-Ulric, of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Bevern, and the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenbourg, her ſucceſſors. She by 
the ſame will appointed the duke of Courland re- 
gent of the empire, and even guardian of the 
young czar, though his own parents were alive, 
The regent, however, was ſoon turned out, and the 
czar's mother ſucceeded him in that truſt till her 
{on was finally depoſed, and the princeſs Elizabeth 
placed on the throne of the Ruſſias. 

His majeſty being returned from his German do- 
minions, aſſembled the parliament on the 18th of 
November, and opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in 
which he obſerved, among other things, That 
the court of Spain having already felt ſome effects 
of the reſentment of the Engliſh, began to be ſen- 
ſible that they ſhould be no longer able, by. their 
own ſtrength, to defend themſelves againſt the ef. 
forts of the Britiſh nation: that if any other 
powers, agreeably to ſome late extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, ſhould interpoſe, and attempt to pre- 
ſcribe or limit the operations of the war againſt his 
declared enemies, the honour and intereſt of his 
crown and kingdoms muſt call upon his parliament 
to loſe no time in putting the nation in ſuch 2 
condition as might enable him to repel any inſults, 
and fruſtrate any deſigns formed againſt him, in 
violation of the faith of treaties; and he hoped any 
ſuch unprecedented ſteps, under what colour or 
pretence ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire 
his allies with a true ſenſe of the common danger, 
and would unite them in the ſupport and defence 
of the common cauſe : that the great and unhappy 
event of the death of the late emperor opened a 
new ſcene in the ſtate of affairs of Europe, in 
which all the principal powers might be immedi- 
ately or remotely concerned: that it was impol- 
ſible to determine, with any degree of certainty, 
what courſe the policy, intereſt, or ambition of 
the ſeveral courts might lead them to purſue in 
this critical conjuncture; it ſhould be his care 
ſtrictly to obſerve and watch their motions; to ad- 
here to the engagements which he had formerly 
contracted for maintaining the balance of power, 
and the liberties of Europe; and, in concert with 
ſuch powers as were under the ſame obligations, 
to act ſuch a part as might beſt contribute to avert 
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rope.“ 

When the peers returned to their houſe, the 
duke of Argyll made a motion for an addreſs “ to 
congratulate his majeſty on his ſafe return to his 
regal dominions; to aſſure his majeſty that this 
houſe will ſtand by him with their lives and for- 
tunes in proſecution of the juſt and neceſſary war 
in which he was engaged: and as a farther proot 
of their duty and affection to his majeſty's perion, 
family, and government, to declare to him that 
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of hereditary great council of the crown, to which 
all other councils were ſubordinate and account- 
able, in ſuch a manner as might tend to promote 
the true intereſt of his majeſty and his kingdoms 
in this critical conjuncture.“ 

His grace ſupported this motion by a ſpeech 
replete with all the nervous eloquence for which he 
was juſtly diſtinguiſhed. He arrargned in very ſe- 
vere terms the conduct of the miniſtry, in relation 
to the naval operations of this year, particularly 
the fruitleſs parade of the Spithead fleet under fir 
John Norris. He ſpared not to accuſe the miniſ- 
try, obliquely, of having given orders that no at- 
tempts ſhould be made upon the Spaniſh coaſts in 
Europe ; and alleged, that the Weſt India fleet 
would not have failed yet, had it not been for 
his majeſty's return from abroad. Even the royal 
ſpeech (which he treated as the work of the mi- 
niſter's pen) did not eſcape his cenſure, for not 
naming the power that might preſume to attempt 
limiting the operations of the war; and he con- 
cluded with declaring, that the motion now before 
the houſe had been drawn up entirely by himſclt, 
without the knowlege or privity of any other per- 
ſon. IEC 
In oppoſition to this propoſal the earl of Hol- 
derneſs moved for a more explicit addreſs, viz. to 
acknowlege his majeſty's great wiſdom, and his re- 
gard to the true intereſts of his kingdom, in re- 
ſolving to carry on this juſt and neceſſary war in 
the moſt vigorous and effectual manner, and in 
not ſuffering himſelf to be diverted from thoſe pru- 
dent and ſalutary meaſures; to aſſure his majeſty, 
that if any power ſhould attempt to preſcribe or 
limit the operations of the war, ſuch a ſtep would 


not fail to inſpire his parliament with a juſt indig- | 


nation, and determine them to concur in all pro- 
per means for vindicating and defending his ho- 
nour and dignity againſt any who ſhould preſume 
to offer him ſuch an inſult; to declare to his ma- 
jeſty, that this houſe will ſtand by and ſupport: 
him in fulfilling the engagements he had contract- 
ed for maintaining the balance and liberties of 
Europe, on the event of the late emperor's death, 
as well as in the proſecution of the preſent war; 
and, finally, to expreſs their unſhaken and unal- 
terable fidelity and affection to his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, and their ardent wiſhes that 
all his enterprizes, for maintaining the honour of 
his crown, and the rights of his people, might be 
bleſſed with ſucceſs. | 
I have exhibited theſe two motions at full 
length, becauſe they contain the ſentiments of 
the two great parties which then prevailed in par- 
liament. The reader, from what has gone before, 
can eaſily figure to himſelf the facts and arguments 
adduced in the debates which followed upon theſe 
two motions, and which were managed on the 
court {ide by the lord-chancellor Hardwick, the 
lord Cholmondeley, and the lord Harvey ; on that 
of the oppoſition, by the duke of Argyll, the lord 
Carterer, the earl of Cheſterfield, and the lord Tal- 
bot (ſon to the deceaſed nobleman of that name) ; 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that on the queſtion 
being put, the-court motion was carried by a ma- 
Jority of twenty-eight voices. 
The debates in the lower houſe upon the queſ- 
tion of their addreſs turned upon their declaring, 
that they would make a due examination into the 


application of the ſupplies given the laſt ſeſſion of 
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parliament. But as this inſinuated ſome diffidence 
of the miniſtry, it was over-voted, and an addrets 
pre ſented, recapitulatory of the teveral paragraphs 
in the king's ſpeech, with expreſſions of approda- 
tion, and of general concurrence with the meaſures 
of the miniſtry, 

The like fate attended a mo ion made on the 

firſt of December in the upper houſe for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, humbly deſiring he would give di- 
rections to the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe copies of the ſeveral orders and inſtructions 
ſent to admiral Vernon, from the time of his fail- 
ing from England in 1739, to the twenty - fourth 
day of June in the current year. 
The anti- courtiers, not diſcouraged by this de- 
feat, propoſed another addreſs to his majeſty, 
humbly entreating he would be pleaſed to give 
orders to lay before the houſe copies of all the 
tetters written by vice - admiral Vernon to the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, or to his majeſty's ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, from the time of his leaving 
England to the twenty-fourth of June laſt inclu- 
live; as alſo all the letters written by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners or the ſecretaries of ſtate to the ſaid ad- 
miral within the time above-mentioned. The mi- 
niſter, by a ſtrange inattention to his own intereſts, 
ſuffered this motion to paſs with ſome few amend- 
ments. The addreſs was accordingly preſented, 
and the papers laid before the houſe; the conſe- 
quence of which proved very fatal to his authori- 
ty; for the admiral in ſome of his letters com- 
plained bitterly of the ſtores which had been ſent 
him; and in one particular paſſage he affirmed 
that they were not good enough even for a Spit» 
head expedition. 

This and other .information, derived from the 
peruſal of theſe papers, furniſhed the oppoſition 
with matter for another motion for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, to lay before the houſe the repreſen+ 
tations which admiral Vernon had made to the mi- 
niſtry or admiralty, touching the want of more 
ſhips or more men, &c. This motion was, how- 
ever, rejected by a majority of ſeventy- one againſt 
forty-four ; as was alſo another motion made by 
the duke of Argyll (in conſequence of the houſe 
taking into its conſideration the ſtate of the army) 
for a reſolution, « That the augmenting the army 
by raiſing regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary 
and moſt expenſive method of augmentation, is 
alſo the moſt dangerous to the liberties of the na- 
tion.” This propoſal, I fay, was allo over-ruled, 
but not without a nervous ſpirited proteſt being 
entered againſt it by the country lords. | 

The reader will eaſily perceive that the upper 
houſe was the great ſcene of political altercation 
during this ſeſſion. The duke of Argyll, the lord 
Carteret, the lord Bathurſt, the earl of Cheſter- 
field, and lord Talbot, ſeemed to be animated 
with uncommon fervor; and ſeveral of their 
ſpeeches would not have diſgraced the moſt cele- 
brated orators of the Roman ſenate, when that re- 
public was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In theſe 
debates the young earls of Halifax and Sandwich 
acquired a conſiderable ſhare of reputation, for the 
ſtrength of argument and elocution they diſplay- 
ed againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry. The'con- 
troverſy was very unequally maintained on the ſide 
of the government; and their peremptory over- 
ruling every motion that was made againſt them, 
ſerved only farther to increaſe the 6 
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lays that had happened in not ſending him further 
reinforcements of ſhips, men, ſtores, and provi- 
ſions; and threw out likewiſe many ſevere reflec- 
tions, as if the miniſter intended to ſacrifice him 
to his private connections with France; an inſinu- 
ation which, however, appears to have been ra- 
ther owing to an over-heated imagination, or to 
miſinformation, than to any real foundation. In 
truth, the contents of theſe letters were probably 
repeated in private epiſtles to his own friends, ſo 
that they became ſoon public, and the miniſtry 
found it behoved them to proſecute the war with 
greater vigour than they had hitherto done; and 
therefore, to avoid any further outcries againſt 
them, they determined to fend the admiral a rein- 
forcement of ſhips, and a ſufficient number of 
troops, to enable him to look any enemy in the 
face. 

| Accordingly, Harriſon's and Wentworth's regi- 
ments of foot, with ſix more of marines, beſides 
draughts from other regiments, were ordered to 
embark for the Weſt Indies, under the command 
of lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
and great experience in the military art. A noble 
fleet was aſſembled at Portſmouth, under the com- 
mand of fir Chaloner Ogle, conſiſting of twenty- 
one fail of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips, 
with about twelve thouſand ſailors on board, and 
the above-mentioned regiments, and other detach- 
ments of foot, of which lord Cathcart was appoint- 
ed commander in chief. They were likewile fur- 
niſhed with hoſpital-ſhips, ſtore-ſhips, all ſorts of 
warlike implements, and every conveniency : in a 
word, never had the nation more reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs from any undertaking. This fleet, 
however, did not ſet fail till the latter end of Oc- 
tober this year; and by theſe, and ſuch-like unac- 
countable delays, by which our ſhips were detain- 
ed in the harbour to ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, 
they were incapable of getting through the Chan- 
nel till the Spaniards had ſtrengthened their ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies, and put themſelves in a 
condition of making a vigorous reſiſtance where- 
ever they ſhould be attacked in that quarter of the 
world. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by three events, 
which mad? a remarkable change in the ſyſtem of 
affairs in Europe: the firſt was, the death of the 
king of F ruſſia, a prince very little eſteemed either 
in his public or private character. He was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne by his eldeſt ſon Frederic, the 
reigning king of that realm, who has ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as a warrior and a legiſ- 
lator. | 

The ſecond was, the death of Charles VI. em- 
peror of Germany, the laſt prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, who expired at Vienna on the ninth day 
of October, 1740, and was ſucceeded in his here- 
ditary dominions by his eldeſt daughter Maria- 
Thereſa, married to the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
who was proclaimed queen of Hungary, Bohemia, 
&c. &c. But notwithſtanding the ſecurity of the 
famous pragmatic ſanction, her title to many of 
her father's dominions was diſputed by ſeveral 
princes of the empire, which produced a long war 
in Europe. The young king of Pruſſia was no 
ſooner informed of the emperor's death than he 
entered Sileſia at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
ſeized certain fiefs to which his family laid claim, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had 
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no intention to contravene the pragmatic ſanction. 
The electors of Bavaria and Saxony refuſed to 
acknowlege the arch-duchets as queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, alleging, that they themſclycs 
had pretenſions to thele countries, as deſcendants, 
the one of the emperor Ferdinand I. who was head 
of the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria; the 
other, as deſcendant of the emperor Joleph, clder 
brother of the decealed emperor Charles. 

The third event was the death of the czarina 
Anne-Iwanowna, who by her will appointed prince 
Ivan (or John) ſon of duke Anthony-Ulric, of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Bevern, and the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenbourg, her ſucceſſors. She by 
the ſame will appointed the duke of Courland re- 
gent of the empire, and even guardian of the 
young czar, though his own parents were alive, 
The regent, however, was ſoon turned out, and the 
czar's mother ſucceeded him in that truſt till her 
{on was finally depoſed, and the princeſs Elizabeth 
placed on the throne of the Ruſſias. 

His majeſty being returned from his German do- 
minions, aſſembled the parliament on the 18th of 
November, and opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in 
which he obſerved, among other things, That 
the court of Spain having already felt ſome effects 
of the reſentment of the Engliſh, began to be ſen- 
ſible that they ſhould be no longer able, by their 
own ſtrength, to defend themſelves againſt the ef- 
forts of the Britiſh nation: that if any other 
powers, agreeably to ſome late extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, ſhould interpoſe, and attempt to pre- 
{cribe or limit the operations of the war againſt his 
declared enemies, the honour and intereit of his 
crown and kingdoms mult call upon his parliamenc 
to loſe no time in putting the nation in ſuch a 
condition as might enable him to repel any inſults, 
and fruſtrate any deſigns formed againſt him, in 
violation of the faith of treaties; and he hoped any 
ſuch unprecedented ſteps, under what colour or 
pretence ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire 
his allies with a true ſenſe of the common danger, 
and would unite them in the ſupport and defence 
of the common cauſe : that the great and unhappy 


new ſcene in the ſtate of affairs of Europe, in 
which all the principal powers might be immedi- 
ately or remotely concerned : that it was impol- 
ſible to determine, with any degree of certainty, 
what courſe the policy, intereſt, or ambition of 
the ſeveral courts might lead them to purſue in 
this critical conjuncture; it ſhould be his care 
ſtrictly to obſerve and watch their motions ; to ad- 
here to the engagements which. he had formerly 
contracted for maintaining the balance of power, 
and the liberties of Europe ; and, in concert with 
ſuch powers as were under the ſame obligations, 
to act ſuch a part as might beſt contribute to avert 
the danger that threatened the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope.” | 

When the peers returned to their houſe, the 
duke of Argyll made a motion for an addreſs © to 
congratulate his majeſty on his ſafe return to his 
regal dominions; to aſſure his majeſty that this 
houſe will ſtand by him with their lives and for- 
tunes in proſecution of the juſt and neceſſary war 
in which he was engaged: and as a farther proof 
of their duty and affection to his majeſty's perion, 
family, and government, to declare to him that 
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of hereditary great council of the crown, to which 
all other councils were ſubordinate and account- 
able, in ſuch a manner as might tend to promote 
the true intereſt of his majeſty and his kingdoms 
in this critical conjuncture.“ 

His grace ſupported this motion by a ſpeech 
replete with all the nervous eloquence for which he 
was juſtly diſtinguiſhed, He arrargned in very ſe- 
vere terms the conduct of the miniſtry, in relation 
to the naval operations of this year, particularly 
the fruitleſs parade of the Spithead fleet under fir 
John Norris. He ſpared not to accuſe the miniſ- 
try, obliquely, of having given orders that no at- 
tempts ſhould be made upon the Spaniſh coaſts in 
Europe; and alleged, that the Weſt India fleet 
would not have ſailed yet, had it not been for 
his majeſty's return from abroad. Even the royal 
ſpeech (which he treated as the work of the mi- 
niſter's pen) did not eſcape his cenſure, for not 
naming the power that might preſume to attempt 
limiting the operations of the war; and he con- 
cluded with declaring, that the motion now before 
the hovſe had been drawn up entirely by himſelt, 
without the knowlege or privity of any other per- 
ſon. 

In oppoſition to this propoſal the earl of Hol- 
derneſs moved for a more explicit addreſs, viz. to 
acknowlege his majeſty's great wiſdom, and his re- 
gard to the true intereſts of his kingdom, in re- 
ſolving to carry on this juſt and neceſſary war in 
the moſt vigorous and effectual manner, and in 
not ſuffering himſelf to be diverted from thoſe pru- 
dent and ſalutary meaſures; to aſſure his majeſty, 
that if any power ſhould attempt to preſcribe or 
limit the operations of the war, ſuch a ſtep would 
not fail to in{pire his parliament with a juſt indig- 
nation, and determine them to concur in all pro- 
per means for vindicating and defending his ho- 
nour and dignity againſt any who ſhould preſume 
to offer him ſuch an inſult; to declare to his ma- 
zeſty, that this houſe will ſtand by and ſupport: 
him in fulfilling the engagements he had contract- 
ed for maintaining the balance and liberties of 
Europe, on the event of the late emperor's death, 
as well as in the proſecution of the preſent war; 
and, finally, to expreſs their unſhaken and unal- 
terable fidelity and affection to his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, and their ardent wiſhes that 
all his enterprizes, for maintaining the honour of 
his crown, and the rights of his people, might be 
bleſſed with ſuccels. | 

I have exhibited theſe two motions at full 
length, becauſe they contain the ſentiments of 
the two great parties which then prevailed in par- 
liament. The reader, from what has gone before, 
can eaſily figure to himſelf the facts and arguments 
adduced in the debates which followed upon theſe 
two motions, and which were managed on the 
court fide by the lord-chancellor Hardwick, the 
lord Cholmondeley, and the lord Harvey ; on that 
of the oppoſition, by the duke of Argyll, the lord 
Carterer, the earl of Cheſterfield, and the lord Tal- 
bot (ſon to the deceaſed nobleman of that name) ; 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that on the queſtion 
being put, the court motion was carried by a ma- 
Jority of twenty- eight voices. 

The debates in the lower houſe upon the queſ- 
tion of their addreſs turned upon their declaring, 
that they would make a due examination into the 
application of the ſupplies given the laſt ſeſſion of 
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parliament. But as this inſinuated ſome diffidence 
of the miniſtry, it was over-voted, and an addrets 
preſented, recapitulatory of the ſeveral paragraphs 
in the king's ſpeech, with expreſſions of approba- 
tion, and ot general concurrence with the meaſures 
of the miniſtry, 

The like fate attended a mo ion made on the 
firſt of December in the upper houſe for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, humbly deſiring he would give di- 
rections to the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe copies of the ſeveral orders and inſtructions 
ſent to admiral Vernon, from the time of his ſail- 
ing from England in 1739, to the twenty - fourth 
day of June in the current year. 

The anti-courtiers, not diſcouraged by this de- 
feat, propoſed another addreſs to his majeſty, 
humbly entreating he would be pleaſed to give 
orders to lay before the houſe copies of all the 
ctters written by vice-admiral Vernon to the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, or to his majeſty's ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, from the time of his leaving 
England to the twenty-fourth of June laſt inclu- 
five; as alſo all the letters written by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners or the ſecretaries of ſtate to the ſaid ad- 
miral within the time above-mentioned. The mi- 
niſter, by a ſtrange inattention to his own intereſts, 
ſuffered this motion to paſs with ſome few amend- 
ments. The addreſs was accordingly preſented, 
and the papers laid before the houſe; the conſe- 
quence of which proved very fatal to his authori- 
ty; for the admiral in ſome of his letters com- 
plained bitterly of the ſtores which had been ſent 
him; and in one particular paſlage he affirmed 
that they were not good enough even for a Spit- 
head expedition. 

This and other .information, derived from the 
peruſal of theſe papers, furniſhed the oppoſition 
with matter for another motion for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, to lay before the houſe the repreſen+ 
tations which admiral Vernon had made to the mi- 
niſtry or admiralty, touching the want of more 
ſhips or more men, &c. This motion was, how- 
ever, rejected by a majority of ſeventy- one againſt 
forty-four ; as was alſo another motion made by 
the duke of Argyll (in conſequence of the houſe 
taking into its conſideration the ſtate of the army) 
for a reſolution, © That the augmenting the army 
by raiſing regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary 
and moſt expenſive method of augmentation, is 
alſo the moſt dangerous to the liberties of the na- 
tion.” This propoſal, I ſay, was allo over-ruled, 
but not without a nervous ſpirited proteſt being 
entered againſt it by the country lords, | 

The reader will eaſily perceive that the upper 
houſe was the great ſcene of political altercation 
during this ſeſſion. The duke of Argyll, the lord 
Carteret, the lord Bathurſt, the earl of Cheſter- 
field, and lord Talbot, ſeemed to be animated 
with uncommon fervor; and ſeveral of their 
ſpeeches would not have diſgraced the moſt cele- 
brated orators of the Roman ſenate, when that re- 
public was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In theſe 
debates the young earls of Halifax and Sandwich 
acquired a conſiderable ſhare of reputation, for the 
ſtrength of argument and elocution they diſplay- 
ed againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry. The con- 
troverſy was very unequally maintained on the ſide 
of the government; and their peremptory over- 
ruling every motion that was made againſt them, 
ſerved only farther to increaſe the unpopularity os 
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the miniſter, which now roſe to ſuch an height, 
that his name was ſcarce ever mentioned with com- 
mon decency but by his own friends. 

The minority thought this the moſt favourable 
juncture they could obtain to put in execution a 
deſign which they had long framed, of a perſonal 
attack on the miniſter; and after ſome conſultation 
between the leading members of both houſes of 
the country party, it was determined to begin this 
attack in the lower houſe. Accordingly, on the 
eleventh of February, Mr. Sandys went up to fir 
Robert Walpole, and informed him, that in two 
days time he ſhould bring a charge againſt him in 
public. Sir Robert was no ſtranger to the intend- 
ed motion, nor to the day on which it was propol- 
ed to be made: he therefore, with an appearance of 
great compoſure, thanked Mr. Sandys politely for 
this previous notice: he ſaid, he deſired no favour 
but fair play; adding, As I am not conſcious of 
any crime, I do not doubt of being able to make 
a proper defence.” 

On Friday the thirteenth of February, the day 
appointed for the accuſation of the miniſter, Mr. 
Sandys, in a ſtudied ſpeech, entered into a long 
deduction of the miniſter's conduct, which he car- 
ried back as far as the year 1920, from whence he 
was ſuppoſed to date his preſent power. He 1n- 
ſiſted, that it was well known both within doors 
and without, that one ſingle perſon in the admi- 
niſtration was the chief, if not the ſole, advifer and 
promoter of all the wrong meaſures which had been 
for many years purſued at home and abroad : 
« Therefore, added he, the diſcontents, the re- 
proaches, and even the curſes of the people, are 
all directed againſt that ſingle perſon : they com- 
plain of preſent meaſures; they have ſuffered by 
paſt meaſures : they expect no redreſs ; they ex- 
pect no alteration nor amendment, whilſt he has a 
ſhare in directing or adviſing our future admini- 
ſtration. Theſe, fir (addreſſing himſelf to the 
ſpeaker) are the ſentiments of the people, in re- 
gard to that miniſter : thoſe ſentiments we are in 
honour and duty bound to repreſent to his majeſ- 
ty; and the proper method of doing this, as eſta- 
bliſned by our conſtitution, is to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty to remove him from his councils : I there- 
fore move that an kumble addreſs be preſented to 
his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to remove the right honourable fir Robert Wal- 
pole, knight of the moſt noble order of the gar- 
ter, firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury, comptrol- 
ler and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer, and one 
of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, 
from his majeſty's preſence and councils for 
ever.” | 

This motion was ſeconded by the lord-viſcount 
Limerick, ſuſtained by Mr. Pulteney, fir John 
Hynde. Cotton, fir John Barnard, Mr. W. Pitt, 
Mr. Gibſon, and other diſtinguiſhed ſpeakers in 
the oppoſition, who with great energy and accu- 
racy pointed out and expoſed all the material er- 
rors and malpractices of the adminiſtration. They 
charged the miniſter with having endeavoured to 
ſupport his own intereſt by the moſt pernicious and 
barefaced acts of corruption; with having betray- 
ed the intereſt and power of Great Britain in the 
late convention. It was likewiſe alleged, that he 


had deviated from the plan of policy which he 
himſelf, in his impeachment of the earl of Oxford, 
had laboured to eſtabliſh : and in confirmation of 
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their opinion, the treaty of Hanover was urged; 
a treaty, it was laid, which was plainly calculated 
to aggrandize the houſe of Bourbon, and depreis 
that of Auſtria, They farther affirmed, that al 
the great expences which the nation had incurre 
by augmenting the army, and paying ſubſidies to 
foreigners, were owing to that treaty ; and that 
his majeſty had been led into this dangerous mig. 
take by the ignorance or perfidy of the miniſter 
who had made him believe that the emperor hag, 
in conjunction with. Spain, formed a deſign : 
place the pretender upon the throne of Great Bri. 
tainz a Charge for which, from the ſubſequent 
events, there never appeared to have been the leaſt 
foundation. | 

All theſe arguments were anſwered by Mr. Pel- 
ham, who undertook to defend or excuſe all the 
meaſures which the others had condemned. In 
doing this he obſerved, that the treaty of Utrecht 
was very imperfect; that the quadruple alliance 
was therefore formed, in order to ſupply the defi- 
ciencies of that treaty, by ſtrengthening the empe- 
ror in Italy, and transferring to him the kingdom 
of Sicily from the duke of Savoy, and at the lame 
time giving an irretrievable blow to the marine of 
Spain, by the ſea engagement of fir George Byng 
in 1718: that the king of Spain was forced by 
Great Britain to accede to the quadruple alliance, 
which brought on the congreſs of Cambray : dur- 
ing the dependence of which, the emperor and 
the King of Spain concluded the treaty of Vienna, 
a treaty that was extremely prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of Great Britain, and to which the treaty of 
Hanover was no more than a counterbalance : that 
as to the charge of an intention to ſet the pre- 
tender on the throne of England, it was a thing 
of which his majeſty was fully convinced; and as 
it was a matter known perſonally to himſelt, and 
had never been diſproved, he had a right to make 
uſe of it in his ſpeech to the parliament. In a 
word, this gentleman in his harangue omitted no- 
thing that could be expected from a warm friend 
and unſhaken adherent, | 

Sir Robert Walpole obſerved an attentive ſilence 
during the courſe of the debate: at length, find- 
ing the whole artillery of oppoſition and defence 
nearly exhauſted, he aroſe to ipeak in his own de- 
fence, which he did in a moſt maſterly manner, 
delivering himſelf with the utmoſt coolneſs, delibe- 
ration, and decency, which was the more extolled, 
as it is certain his opponents had indulged them- 
ſelves in the moſt groſs and virulent perſonal in- 
vectives againſt his perſon and conduct. He be- 
gan by recapitulating all the particulars of the ge- 
neral charge that had been brought againſt him, 
and endeavoured to elude their force. He ſought 
not to conceal, on the contrary he frankly owned, 
that he was to be conſidered as the ſole miniſter, 
and in ſuch character anſwerable for any ſtep taken 
by the government that was either diigraceful or 
diſadvantageous to the nation. With reſpect to 
the article of bribery and corruption, ke ſaid, if 
one inſtance had been adduced, if it had been 
ſhewn that he ever offcred a reward to any mem- 
ber of either houſe, or ever threatened to deprive 
any member of his office or employment, in order 
to influence ſuch perſon in his vote as a member, 
there might have been ſome ground for this charge; 
but when it was ſo generally laid, he did not know 
what he could ſay to it, unleſs to deny it as — 
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rally and as poſitively as it had been aſſerted. Such 
a declaration, however, made in the hearing of 
ſo many perſons who owed their ſeats in that aſ- 
ſembly purely to the force of his intereſt, who 
many of them ſubſiſted only by the proviſions he 
had obtained for them, in conſideration of their 
conſtant attendance in parliament, and readineſs 
on every occaſion to throw their negative or aſſent 
into the miniſterial balance; muſt ſurely have im- 
preſſed every hearer, mult impreſs every reader to 
whom it is related, with a very indifferent opinion 
of the modeſty or veracity of this great man in a 
public capacity. The concluſion of his ſpeech, 
however, ſhews ſuch an intimate knowlege of man- 
kind, and the firſt part of it is ſo highly pictureſque 
of lome events and changes, within the memory of 
every one who peruſes theſe ſheets, that I cannot 
reſiſt the tempration of tranſcribing it verbatim : 

« Gentlemen (ſaid he) have talked a great deal 
of patriotiſm : a venerable word, fir, when rightly 
underſtood. But I am ſorry to ſay, that it has of 
late been ſo much hackneyed about, that it is in 
danger of falling into diſgrace : the very idea of 
true patriotiſm is loſt, and the term has been pro- 
ſtiruted to the very worſt purpoſes. A patriot, 
fir! why patriots ſpring up like muſhrooms; I 
could raiſe fifty of them within the four-and-twen- 
ty-hours. I have raiſed many of them, fir, in one 
night, It is but refuſing to gratify an unreaſon- 
able or an inſolent demand, and up ſtarts a patriot. 
] have never been afraid of making patriots, fir; 
but I diſdain and deſpiſe all they can do.—No 
man, I believe, who ever had the honour of ſerv- 
ing the crown, ever had ſuch an attack made up- 
on him as the preſent motion; a motion which 
gentlemen have been ſo long meditating, fo long 
threatening, and which they had ſo much deſire to 
ſupport: but, ſir, has it been ſupported ? has it 
been attempred to be ſupported with even the ſha- 
dow of evidence ? Yes, fir, I have long heard 
of this motion, and let gentlemen contradict me 
if they can, when I ſay, I could have prevented 
it; by what means, I leave the houſe to judge. 
But I choſe, fir, they ſhould do their utmoſt; and 
I rcjoice in this debate, let the iſſue of it be what it 
will, more than I ever did in any one thing that 
has happened to me in the courſe of my life.” 

The debate continued till three o'clock in the 
morning, when above ſixty of the country party 
being retired (who thereupon acquired the nick- 
name of ſneakers from their colleagues) the queſ- 
tion was put, and received a negative from a ma- 
jority of two hundred and ninety againſt one hun- 
dred and fix. | 

The ſame motion was made in the upper houſe 
by lord Carteret, who uſhered it in by a ſpeech 
embelliſhed with all the ornaments of rhetoric, and 
warmed with the noble ſpirit of Britiſh liberty and 
independence. The dukes of Argyll and Bedford, 
the carls of Weſtmoreland, Berkſhire, Carliſle, 
Abingdon, and Halifax, the lords Bathurſt and 
Haverſham, ſupported the motion, while the mi- 
aiſter was as warmly defended by the lord-chancel- 
lor, the dukes of Newcaſtle and Devonſhire, the 
viſhop of Saliſbury, the earl of Ilay, brother to the 
duke of Argyll, the lord Hervey, and the earl of 
Oxtord, 

This laſt nobleman was one of the Tory party, 
and had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppo- 
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caſion, he ſpoke againſt the motion, not (as he 
declared) from any conviction which he had of the 
miniſter's innocence, but becauſe he thought the 
principle upon which the motion was built, eſpe- 
cially no legal evidence having been brought to 
ſupport it, was cruel, unjuſt, and unconſtitutional ; 
and he was old enough, he added, to remember 
the hard meaſure which a miniſter of kis own fa- 
mily, chiefly through the influence of the preſent 
miniſter, had received from general and unſupport- 
ed charges. The whole houſe was charmed with 
this generous declaration. At length, the ſubject 
being entirely exhauſted, the queition was pur, 
and the motion rejected by a majority of forty- 
nine. 

The triumph of the miniſter, however, was dear- 
ly bought; it ſhook his character beyond a poſſi- 
bility ot reparation, and his authority from this 
inſtant gave daily proofs of a decline. Immedi- 
ately — carrying the queſtion, the duke of 
Marlborough moved for a reſolution, That any 
attempt to inflict any kind of puniſhment on any 
perſon, without allowing him an opportunity to 
make his defence, or without any proof being 
brought of any crime or miſdemeanor committed 
by him, is contrary to natural juſtice, the funda- 
mental laws of the realm, and the ancient eſta- 
bliſned uſage of parliament, and is an high in- 
fringement of the liberties of the ſubject.“ This 
motion was ſeconded by the duke of Devonfhire 
and the lord Lovel, and oppoſed by lord Gower, 
as an intended cenſure on the procredings of the 
day; but notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, and 
thoſe of the reſt of the friends of the minority, it 
was carried in the affirmative: thirty peers, how- 
ever, entered a vigorous proteſt, 

In the beginning of April the king went to the 
houſe of peers; and after paſſing certain acts that 
were prepared for the royal aſſent, he, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, obſerved, ©+ That the war which 
had lately broke out, and been carried on in part 
of the Auſtrian dominions, and the various and ex- 
tenſive claims which were publicly made on the late 
emperor's ſucceſſion, were new events that requir- 
ed the utmoſt care and attention ; the rather, as 
they might involve all Europe in a bloody war, 
and, in conſequence, expoſe the dominions of ſuch 
princes as ſhould take part in ſupport of the prag- 
matic ſanction, to imminent and immediate dan- 
ger: that the queen of Hungary had already made 
a requiſition of the twelve thouland men expreſsly 
ſtipulated by treaty ; and, in order to fulfil his en- 
gagements, he had demanded of the king of Den- 
mark and of the king of Sweden, as landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, their reſpective bodies of troops, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand men each, that ſo they 
might be in readineſs to march forthwith to the at- 
ſiſtance of her Hungarian majeſty : that he was 
concerting ſuch farther meaſures as might obviate 
and diſappoint all the dangerous deſigns and at- 
tempts that might be formed or carried on in fa- 
vour of any unjuſt pretenſions to the prejudice of 
the houſe of Auſtria, in this complicated and un- 
certain ſtate of things: that during the time when, 
by reaſon of the approaching concluſion of the pre- 
ſent parliament, it might be impoſſible for him to 
have their advice and aſſiſtance, many incidents 
might ariſe which might render it neceſſary for him 
to incur (till greater expences for maintaining the 
pragmatic ſanction : and that therefore, in a con- 
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juncture ſo critical, he had thought it proper to 
lay theſe important conſiderations before them, and 
to deſire the concurrence of his parliament, in en- 
abling him to contribute, in che moſt effectual 
manner, to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, 
the preventing, by all reaſonable means, the ſub- 
verſion of the houſe of Auſtria, and the maintain- 
ing, upon a firm foundation, the liberties and ba- 
lance of Europe.” 

The two houſes joined in an affectionate addreſs, 
promiſing effectually to ſupport his majeſty againſt 
all inſults and attacks that might be made upon any 
of his territories, tho not belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain; and that they would enable him to 
contribute in the moſt effectual manner to the ſup- 
port of the queen of Hungary. The commons ac- 
cordingly granted three hundred thouſand pounds 
for this purpoſe ; a million was deducted from the 
ſinking fund towards the expence of the year; and 
the land- tax continued at four ſhillings in the pound, 
to which it had been raiſed the preceding year. 
The preparations for this war had already colt five 
millions. On the twenty-fifth day of April the 
king cloſed the ſeſſion, the laſt of this parliament, 
with warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſatisfac- 
tion in its conduct. Henry Bromley, Stephen 
Fox, and John Howe, three commoners of great 
property, who had ſignalized themſelves in de- 
tence of the miniſter, were now ennobled and creat- 
ed barons, of Montfort, Ilcheſter, and Chedworth. 
A camp was formed near Colcheſter; and the king 
having ſettled the regency, ſer out in May for his 
German dominions. 

Before I proceed to the military and other tranſ- 
actions of the year 1741, I muſt take notice, that 
about the end of the preceding year (1740) the 
anti-miniſterial party ſuſtained a great Joſs by the 
death of fir W. Wyndham, who was juſtly regret- 
ted as an orator, a patriot, and a man, the ſtrenu- 
ous and unvarying aſſertor of the liberties of his 
country, and one of the chief ornaments of the 
Britiſh nation. 

In the courſe of the ſame year general Ogle- 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with ſome ſuc- 
cours obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a 
ſmall ſquadron of the King's ſhips, made an at- 
tempt upon Fort Auguſtine, the capital of Spaniſh 
Florida, and actually reduced ſome ſmall forts in 
the neighbourhood of that place ; bur the Caroli- 
nians withdrawing in diſguſt, diſſenſions prevailing 
among the ſea- officers, the hurricane months ap- 
proaching, and the enemy having received a rein- 
forcement, he abandoned the enterprize, and re- 
turned to Gorgia. 

It is now time to attend the motions of the grand 
fleet that left England under fir Chaloner Ogle, 
and the progreſs of the war in 1741. This noble 
armament was overtaken by a violent ſtorm 1a the 
Bay of Biſcay, not long after its departure from 
the Britiſh coaſts, by which the fleet, conſiſting of 
about one hundred and ſeventy ſail, were ſcattered 
and diſperſed. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, 
fir Chaloner proſecuted his voyage, and anchored 
in the neighbourhood of Dominica, with a view 
of providing himſelf with wood and water in that 
neutral iſland, where the intended expedition re- 
ceived a fatal check, by the death of the brave 
lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dyſentery. 
By his death the command of the land forces de- 
volved upon general Wentworth. 
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| Sir Chaloner having furniſhed his fleet with the 
{upphes they ſtood in need of, failed from Donii. 
nica, in order to join admiral Vernon at Jamaica. 

As he was coaſting by the iſland of Hiſpaniola, he 
deſcried four large ſhips ; upon which he immedi- 
ately diſpatched lord Auguſtus Fitzroy with an 
equal number of his ſquadron to ſpeak to them. 
Lord Auguſtus came vp with and hailed them; 
they refuſed to anſwer ; (they could not ſhew their 
colours, it being night) : upon which his lordſhip 
ſpoke to them more plainly, from the mouths of 
bis guns; and a ſmart engagement enſued, which 
laſted moſt part of the night. Upon the appear- 
ance of day, the four ſtrange ſhips hoiſted French 
colours, and were found to be part of the French 
ſquadron that had ſailed from Europe under the 
marquis d'Antin, to ſupport the Spaniſh admiral 
Torres, in cale he ſhould be attacked by the Eng. 
liſh. As war, however, was not as yet declared 
between our court and that of France, the two 
commanders made mutual apologies for the miſ. 
taxe that had happened, and parted as friends, 
though not without having a conſiderable number 
of men killed and wounded on each fide. In the 
mean time, fir Chaloner Ogle continuing his route, 
arrived on the twenty-ſeventh of December at St, 
Chriſtopher's, the place of general rendezvous, 
where he was joined by the reſt of the fleet, and 
all the tranſports and ſtore-ſhips which had been 
leparated from him. The fleet then proceeded 
tor Jamaica, where it arrived on the ninth of Ja- 
nuary 1741. 

This reanimated admiral Vernon with freſh ſpi- 
rits, who now found himſelf at the head of the 
molt formidable fleet and army that had ever been 
ſeen in thoſe ſeas, with full power to act as oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. The conjoined ſquadrons con- 
liſted of twenty-nine ſhips of the line, with almoſt 
an equal number of frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb- 
ketches, well manned, and plentifully ſupplied 
with all kinds of proviſions and warlike ſtores and 
neceſſaries. The number of ſeamen amounted to 
fifteen thouſand; that of the land forces, including 
tour regiments of American troops, and a body of 
negroes enliſted at Jamaica, fell very little ſhort of 
twelve thouſand. The joy of the admiral was in- 
deed greatly allayed by the news of lord Cathcart's 
death, whoſe loſs he heartily condoled as a moſt 
valuable officer; yet as his ſucceſſor, general Went- 
worth, appeared lincerely diſpoſed to ſupply that 
loſs, Mr. Vernon promiſed himſelf that the ſervice 
would be reſolutely carried on, and with all poſſible 
harmony between the land and ſea forces. The 
event, however, proved the reverſe. 
Admiral Vernon having received intelligence, 
from a Spaniſh lieutenant who had been taken pri- 
ſoner in a ſmall loop, that the Breſt and Toulon 
ſquadrons, under the command of the marquis 
d*Antin, were arrived at Port Louis, and that 
the French preparations in Martinico ſeemed to 
threaten ſome formidable enterprize againſt Ja- 
maica, his whole attention had for ſome time been 
taken up in concerting ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
prevent the deſigns of the enemy, and ſecure that 
valuable iſland. By later advices he had been in- 
formed, that the French fleet had failed to Hiſpa- 
niola. All which intelligence he laid before a ge- 
neral council of war, held at Spaniſh-town in Ja- 
maica, on the eleventh of January, when it was 
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beat up to windward, to obſerve the motions of 
d' Antin. It happened, however, that on the ar- 
tival of our fleet off that iſland; we found that the 
French admiral had failed for Europe to recruit 
himſelf with men and proviſions, having, during 
his ſtay in thoſe parts, loſt upwards of three thou. 
ſand men, and the reſt that ſurvived were reduced 
to three ounccs of bread a day, and that half worms 
and dirt. 
Vernon, diſappointed in this quarter, called an- 
other grand council of war on the ſixteenth of 
February, in which it was determined to proceed 
directly for Carthagena; which retolution was at- 
terwards confirmed by a third general council of 
war, held the twenty-fourch by the four principal 
military and naval officers, when it was reſolved 
vigorouſly to attack Carthagena both by ſea and 
land. The fleet being ſupplied with wood and 
water at Hiſpaniola, ſer fail for the continent of 
New Spain, and on the fourth of March, in the 
evening, anchored at Playa Grande, to the wind- 
ward of the town of Carthagena. As it was well 
known that the Engliſh meditated an attack upon 
this place, the Spaniards had omitted nothing to 
put it in a proper poſture of defence. Admiral 
de Torres, and Don Blas de Lezo, a ſca-officer of 
great experience and reputation, had Already arriv- 
ed with the Ferrol ſquadron, and reinforced the 
garriſon, which now amounted to upwards of four 
thouſand men. The following particulars relat- 
ing to this place will enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the nature of the enterprize ag2.nlt 
it. 
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CarTHAGENA is the cap'tal of a province of the 
ſame name, on the Terra Firma, in South Ame 
rica, in ten degrers and a half north latitude, and 
ſeventy-ſeven welt longitude; three hundred and 
ten miles eaſt of Porto Belle, and four hundred 
ſouth of Port Royal in Jamaica. Though the ſea 
waſhes the walls of Carthagena, the town is inac- 
ecſſible on that ſide, by reaton of the ſurf, the wa- 
ter ſhoaling near a league off, ſo that it can only 
be approached by the lake that forms the harbour; 
which laſt is bounded by a number of rocks : be- 
fides, the fea is ſeldom ſmooth; ſo that landing is 
at all times very difficult. The only entrance to 
the harbour is near a league to the weſtward of the 
city, between two narrow peninſulas, one called 
the Tierra Bomba, which is neareſt the city; the 
other, called the Birradera. This paſſage, called 
Bocca Chica, or the little mouth, was detended on 
the Tierra Bomba by the cattle St. Louis, a re- 
gular ſquare fortification with four baſtions, mount- 
ed with eighty- two guns and three mortars ; but 
the glacis or counterſcarp had not been finiſhed, 
To this were added fort St. Philip, mounting ſe- 
ven guns; fort St. Iago, with fifteen guns; and 
a ſmall fort of only four guns, called the Battery 
de Chamba, which ſerved as redoubts to the caſtle 
of Bocca Chica. On the other ſide of the mouth of 
the harbour was a faſcine battery of fifteen guns, 
called the Barraderaz and in a ſmall bay on the 
back of that, another battery of four guns; and 
facing the entrance of the harbour, on a ſmall flat 
iſland, ſtood fort St. Joſeph, of twenty-one guns. 
From this fort to Bocca Chica caſtle a boom of 
cables were fixed acroſs, faſtened by three large 
@nchors at each end; and juſt within the boom 


four men of war were moored in a line, on board 


23 on Tierra Bomba were now reimbarked, 
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of which was the Spaniſh admiral. Theſe ſpread 
ſo far over the extent of the mouth of the harbour 
that no ſhip could paſs a-head or a- ſtern of them. 

Beyond this paſſage lies the great lake vr harbout 
of Carthagena, ſeveral leagues in circumference; 
and land- locked on all ſides. About midway to 
the town it grows narrower, and within about a 
league of the town, two points of land jutting out 
forin the leſſer harbour. Near the nethermoſt of 
theſe was the ſtrong fortreſs of Caſtillo Grande, 
about eight miles up the town, being a regular 
{quare with fout baſtions, defended to the land by 
a wet ditch and proper glacis, and one face towards 
the ſea, with a raveline and double line of guns: 
the number of guns in the fort was fifty-hine. Op- 
poſite to this caſtle was a horſe-ſhoe battery of 
twelve guns, called Mancinilia, In the middle, 
between the two forts, is a large ſhoal, with not 
above two or three feet water. In each of theſe 
were ſhips ſunk, to prevent the Britiſh fleet from 
getting by. 

Near three miles further up the harbour, on two 
flat ſandy iſlands or keys, ſtands Carthagena, well 
fortifled to the land, with lakes and moraſſes run- 
ning round it, and defended with one hundred and 
ſixty guns, and the ſuburbs, called Hirhani, with 
one hundred and forty. South of the city, about 
a mile from Himani-gate, on an eminence about 
fifty or ſixty feet high, ſtands the caſtle of St. La- 
zaro, being a ſquate of about fifty feet, with three 
demi- batteries, and two guns in each face, one in 
each flank, and three in each curtain: it overlooks 


all the town; 


The admiral having received fromi captain 
Knowles (whom he had ſent to reconnoitre the 
place) the above intelligence, with every other 
material point relative to its ſituation and ſtrength, 
directed fir Chaloner Ogle to proceed with his 
whole diviſion of ſhips, conſiſting of fdur of eighty, 
five of ſixty, and one of fifty guns, beſides frigates 
and bomb-veſicl;, ro demoliſh the forts and bat- 
teries, and to ſcour all the country between them, 
lo as to ſccure a deſcent for the forces. In the 
mean time general Wentworth, with ſome of the 
principal land officers, went on board the Lion, to 
reconnoitre the town, the neighbouring coaſt, and 
the ſeveral forts, i 

On the ninth of Febtvary the Engliſh forces 
were landed on Tierra Bomba ifland, near the 
mouth of Bocca Chica harbour. There they ere&- 
ed a battery, with which they made a breach in 
the principal fort; while the ſhips under fir Cha- 
loner Ogle, aſſiſted by thoſe of commodore Le- 
ſtock's diviſion, divided the fire of the enemy, and 
co-operated with the endeavours of the army. 
The breach in Bocca Chica caftle being now deem- 
ed practicable, general Wentworth refolved to aſ- 
ſault it, which was accordingly done. On the 
twenty-tourth the forts and batteries were aban- 
doned by the enemy: the Spaniſh ſhips that lay 
athwart the harbour's mouth were taken or de- 
ſtroyed : the paſſage was opened; and admiral 
Vernon, with the whole fleet, got into the harbour, 


and then lay before Caſtillo Grande, which the 


enemy likewiſe abandoned, and which was taken 
poſſeſſion of by captain Knowles, who acted as the 
admiral's engineer during the whole of this expe- 
dition. The forces and artillery that had been 


and 
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and ſailing up the great lake, were ſet on ſhore 
again within a mile of the city. N 

Thus far every thing had gone on more proſpe- 
rouſly than either the admiral or general had ap- 
prehended. They were too much elated, however, 
with this good fortune; for they now diſpatched 
captain Laws, commander of the Spence (loop 
of war, with letters to the duke of Newcaſtle, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, promiſing no leſs than the abſo- 
lute reduction of Carthagena : but they were fa- 
tally miſtaken; for fort Lazaro remained yet to be 
taken before they could attack the main body of 
the place. Beſides, by this time a miſunderſtand- 
ing had ariſen between the admiral and general, 
which toon grew to ſuch a height as to impede 
every operation for the advantage of the public : 
they maintained a reſerve towards each other: 
they had their ſeparate parties ; and nothing was 

card but mutual recriminations. The admiral up- 
braided the general for his inactivity, in giving the 
enemy time for compleating the fortifications they 
had begun at the foot of the hill on which the fort 
ſtood. The general, on the other hand, accuſed 
the admiral of dilatorineſs in landing the tents, 
ſtores, and artillery of the army, which had obl i- 
ged the troops to lie three whole nights expoſed 
to the noxious dews, ſo fatal in that climate, which 
grratly reduced their numbers. 

The truth is, that great overſights were commit- 
ted on both ſides; and indeed each ſeemed more 
bent upon mortifying his rival than zealous for the 
honour and intereſt of the nation. Wentworth, 
however, reſolving to do ſomething, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance, prepared on the eighth of March to at- 
tack fort St Lazaro; but inſtead of beginning the 
attack in the night, as he ought to have done, he 
waited till it was almoſt Broad day. The guides 
who were to conduct the troops were alſo killed 
in the march ; the troops miſtook their way, and 
advanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, 

which they could not have mounted, even though 
they had not had any enemy to oppole them. The 
bravery of the Engliſh on this occaſion was ſuch 
as almoſt to exceed belief: twelve hundred men, 
under general Guiſe, paraded on the brand. pere 
they formed, and began the attack withathaMng 
intrepidity,, amidſt an inceſſant ſhower of balls and 
bullets from the artillery and ſmall arms of the 
Spaniards. Colonel Grant, who commanded the 
grenadiers, was mortally wounded : the ſcaling 
ladders were found too ſhort; the officers were 
perplexed for want of order and directions. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſoldiers maintained their ground for 
ſeveral hours with the moſt heroic reſolution, till 
at length they were drawn off by the general's or- 
ders, with the loſs of about ſix hundred of the 
flower of the army; that is, above half the number 
of thoſe who marched to this ill-timed, ill- con- 
ducted attack. On this occaſion the admiral in- 
veighed in the ſevereſt terms againſt the general, 
for not acquainting him with his deſign, that he 
might have ſent a body of ſeamen to aſſiſt in ſcal- 
ing the walls. Wentworth on his ſide inſiſted, 


that, if the admiral had ſent ſhips near enough to 


have battered the walls of the caſtle and town, 
when the forces advanced to the attack of fort St. 
Lazaro, the place might have been taken. 

Vernon, in order to diſculpate himſelf of this 
charge, and to throw the whole blame of the miſ- 
carcjage on the general and other land forces, ſent 


Tate fatal expedition. On this occaſion Mr, Vernon, 
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in the Galicia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips which he 
had taken at Bocca Chica, fitted up as a floating 
battery, with ſixteen guns on a fide, to batter the 
town. This veſſel, manned by detachments of 
volunteers from different ſhips, and commanded 
by captain Hore, was warped into the inner har- 
bour, and moored before day as near the walls of 
the town as poſſible, In this ſituation ſhe kept u 
a regular fire, expoled to the artillery from three 
baſtions, a half-moon, and a ravelin, from five in 
the morning till near twelve at noon, without ever 
flagging; but as the vice-admiral ſaw ſhe could dy 
no material ſervice againſt ſtone walls at that dil. 
tance, he ſent orders to captain Hore to bring her 
off, to prevent her ſinking at her anchors. From 
this experiment the admiral drew this inference, 
that there was not depth of water in the inner har- 
bour ſufficienc to admit large ſhips near enough to 
batter the tower with any proſpect of ſucceſs, as 
the Galicia had been moored in as ſhoal water as 
the boats could float her anchors. 

After the miſcarriage of this attack, all ho 
of poſſeſſing the town were entirely vaniſhed : the 
troops ſickened ſo ſurprizingly faſt, that, accord- 
ing to the account of the general himſelf, no leſs 
than three thouſand four hundred and forty. five 
men periſhed in the ſpace of two days, amongſt 
whom were many of the principal officers. This 
dreadful viſitation determined the council of war 
to come to a reſolution to return to Jamaica with 
the utmoſt expedition. Accordingly, after having 
entirely demol:ſhed all the fortifications, the fleer 
{ct ſail in the beginning of May, and arrived in 
Port-Royal harbour on the nineteenth of the ſame 
month, after a quick and ſafe paſſage. 

Thus ended, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
the diſgrace of the Britiſh arms, and the no ſmall 
exultation of the enemy, the greateſt attempt that 
had ever been made in thoſe parts of the world, 
whether we conſider the ſtrength of the armament, 
the expence of the undertaking, or the expecta- 
tions of the public. Upon the news of the firit 
ſucceſſes arriving in England, the people were 
ſeized with a phrenzy of joy : it was 1n the midſt 
of the general elections tor the approaching new 


-paſfaamcnt. Not only London and Weſtminſter, 
but - 2 laces, vied with each other in 
having Mr. Vernow for their repreſentative. His 


birth-day was celebrated with demonſtrations of 
joy, like thoſe which greet a monarch returning in 
triumph to his capital, after conquering an enemy 
that threatened his ſtate with deſtruction. All 
Europe indeed conſidered itfelf as deeply intereſt- 
ed in the iſſue of this expedition. Spain gave up 
her monarchy in America for loſt; the French were 
filled with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, and 
gave their ambaſſador at the Hague orders to re- 
preſent the progreſs of the Engliſh in America as 
the common cauſe of all Europe, which muſt be 
ruined, ſhould they ſucceed. But I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to cloſe this account of the naval war in Ame- 
rica during the year 1741, with the equally inglo- 
rious and fruitleſs expedition againſt Cuba. 

On the return of the Britiſh fleet and forces to 
Jamaica from the ſiege of Carthagena, the remains 
of the army continued in a feeble and languid con- 
dition. The ſhips which came out with fir Cha- 
loner Ogle were now generally feeble; all which at- 
forded a melancholy ſcene to the ſurvivors of the 
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to his great honour, acted as the father of the fleet; 
and it, was chiefly owing to the care he had of the 
3 proviſions, and of keeping them tempe- 
rate, that it was not abſolutely ruined. Seven of 
the eight eighty-gun ſhips being unſheathed, they 
would have been totally deſtroyed by remaining 
any longer on ſervice in thele climates; upon 
which the admiral very prudently ſent them home, 
under commodore Leſtock, with four other ſhips 
of war and ſeveral frigates, with all the fick land 
officers, and all the ſoldiers who had been render- 
ed unfit for ſervice, and the homeward-bound fleet 
of merchantmen. 

Mr. Vernon having taken all the neceſſary ſteps 
towards refitting the remainder of his fleet, and 
putting it in a proper condition for returning to 
ſea, in order, if poſſible, to re-eſtabliſh by tome 
more ſucceſsful ſtroke, the degraded reputation of 
the Britiſh arms, called a general council of war 
for regulating the future proceedings of the ſea 
and land forces. To this court he produced let- 
ters he had received from the adminiſtration at 
home, preſſing him to attempt the reduction of 
St. Jago, the capital of the iſland of Cuba. His 
majeſty, in his inſtructions to the admiral on his 
leaving England, had indeed mentioned the Ha- 
vannah, La Vera Cruz, Mexico, Carthagena, and 
Panama; but by the miſcarriage before Cartha- 
gena, the Englifh were too much reduced to at- 
tempt any other place: beſides, de Torres, the 
Spaniſh admiral, was then in the harbour of the 
Havannah, with a ſquadron more than equal to 
that which remained with Vernon. St. Jago de 
Cuba therefore was the only object our forces 
could proceed againſt; and the taking it would 
ſecure Jamaica and the Britiſh trade in thoſe ſeas, 
and preſerve a communication with Jamaica for 
ſupplies, and likewiſe cut off the correſpondence 
between the Spaniards and Hiſpaniola. All theſe 
conſiderations determined the council of war to de- 
clare for this attempt; and the vice-admiral and 
general Wentworth accordingly gave the neceſſary 
orders for proceeding on the expedition with all 
poſſible diſpatch. The people of Jamaica, who 
were particularly deſirous of this conqueſt, conſi- 
dering the great diminution of the land 4orces, 
which were by this time reduced to teſs than three 
thouſand men, put one thouſand of the beſt diſci- 
plined blacks their iſland afforded on board the 
fleet, which ſet ſail, to the number of nine ſhips 
of the line, beſides tranſports and ſtore- ſhips, on 
the twenty-eighth of June; and on the eighteenth 
of the following month got into Walthenham Bay, 
about twelve leagues to windward of St. Jago. 
Here they had the pleaſure to find themſelves in 
one of the moſt ſpacious and ſafe harbours in the 
world, perfectly pure and healthy, and ſecure 
againſt all hurricanes ; the admiral immediately 
gave it the name of Cumberland Harbour, in ho- 
— of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
and, 

The iſland of Cuba is the largeſt, and far the 
molt temperate and pleaſant of all the Antilles, 
lying between nineteen and twenty-three degrees 
of north latitude, and from two hundred and 
ninety-three to three hundred and four degrees of 
longitude, being about two hundred and thirty 
leagues in length, and in the broadeſt part forty 
leagues wide, in the narroweſt about twelve, It 
has Florida and the Lucayan iſles on the north, 
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Hiſpaniola on the weſt, Jamaica and the ſouthern 
continent on the ſouth, and the gulph of Mexico - 
on the eaſt. It is a country abounding not only 
with the neceſſary conveniencies of life, but even 
with the more delicate bleſſings of nature. St. 
Jago de Cuba, lying at the caſtern part of the 
country, is the moſt ancient in the iſland, and ge- 
nerally eſteemed the capital, though now the go- 
vernor reſides at the Havannah, whoſe port is much 
ſuperior to that of St. Jago in its ſituation for 
trade, though the former is much more commo- 
dious for privateers, as it commands the windward 
paſſage. This city is but very indifferently forti- 
hed, the harbour being ſo well ſecured by nature, 
as to give the Spaniards no reaſon to apprehend 
any attack from the ſeaward, which is rendered 
impracticable by the narrowneſs of the harbour's 
mouth, and the ſingular difficulty of ſhips getting 
into it, occaſioned by the obſtruction of the eddy- 
wind that comes down the two hills, on which 
ſtand the citadel, called the Moro Caftle, and the 
Eſtella, another fort, and which would infallibly 
drive them on the weſtern ſhore, expoſed to the 
batteries of the two caſtles. 

Mr. Vernon having collected all the neceſſary 
intelligence relating to the ſituation and ſtrength 
of the town, port, and citadel of St. Jago, fixed on 
Cumberland harbour, as the neareſt and moſt com- 
modious ſituation to diſembark the troops for their 
proceeding to march and attack the town on the 
land-fide, where, as they did not expect to be ſur- 
priled, the Spaniards were at preſent entirely de- 
tencelels. The troops were accordingly landed, 
and encamped at the diſtance of twenty miles far- 
ther up the river. Mr. Vernon appeared to enter- 
tain very ſanguine hopes of the ſucceſs of this ex- 
pedition, not doubting but that he ſhould be able 
to ſecure ſuch a footing in the iſland of Cuba as 
to render it impoſſible tor all the power of Spain 
to drive us out while we remained maſters of the 
ſea; and in the warmeſt manner recommended to 
the general alacrity and diſpatch in his operations 
by land. Wentworth, however, who ſeemed to 
make a point of differing in opinion from the ad- 
miral, in relation to every object of ſervice, affect- 
ed to treat the whole deſign as chimerical and im- 
practicable ; and having ſent out parties to recon- 
noitre the country, he on their report (though they 
met'not with the leaſt oppoſition) in a letter to the 
admiral, abſolutely declined the ſervice, on ac- 
count of the length of the road, and the inſur- 
mountable difficulty (as he was pleaſed to repre- 
ſent it) of bringing up cannon ſufficient to act 
againſt the place with effect. As the admiral had 
no compulſive power over the land forces, he was 
obliged to give way to the opinion of a council of war 
of the land officers, who, notwithſtanding the admiral 
gave them poſitive aſſurances of a ſpeedy reinforce- 
mentof ſhips and troops from England, declared for 
an immediate reimbarkation for Jamaica, which 
was effected on the twentieth of November: and 
thus was this ſecond expedition abandoned, even 
before it met with reſiſtance, infinitely more to the 
diſgrace of the land forces than their late fatal re- 
pulſe before Carthagena, where they had indeed 
done the enemy ſome miſchief, by deſtroying ſix 
Spaniſh men of war, the like number of galleons, 
and all the other ſhipping in the harbour, beſides 
demoliſhing all the fortifications. 
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The affairs of Europe next call for our atten- 
tion, which were now involved in greater confu- 
ſion than ever. The king of Pruſſia had demand- 
ed of the court of Vienna part of Sileſia, by virtue 
of old treaties of co-traternity, which were either 
abſolute or annulled, and promiſed to aſſiſt the 
queen of Hungary with all his forces in caſe ſhe 
would comply with his demand, as alſo to ſettle 
the imperial crown on her huſband. It was eaſily 
foreſeen, that it the queen refuſed theſe offers, 
Germany muſt be thrown into a total confuſion ; 
but that princeſs entertained too high a ſenſe of 
her dignity to conſent to diſmember her patrimony. 
She was weak, but intrepid. Perhaps ſhe was the 
more encouraged to this refuſal by the little ac- 
count in which Europe then held the king of Pruſ- 
fia, and the certain aſſurances ſhe had received of 
being powerfully ſupported by the Britiſh court. 
The active and diſcerning Pruſſian, however, 
readily perceived, that the outward grandeur of 
the court of Vienna was no more than a name, and 
the ſtate in which Europe then was, would infalli- 
bly procure him allies. Accordingly, on the re- 
fuſal of his offers, he marched his army into Sile- 
ſia in the month of December of the preceding 
year, and proſecuted his conqueſts with great ra- 
pidity. 

In the mean while, Maria Thereſa took poſſcſ- 
ſion of all the dominions which had been left her 
by her father, and was crowned at Preſburg on 
the twenty-fourth of June, 1741, N. S. She had 
oained the hearts of the whole nation by that po- 
pular affability which her anceſtors had diſdained 
to practiſe; but more particularly by conſenting 
to take the ancient coronation-oath of Andrew II. 
king of Hungary, made anno 1222, by which the 
ſovercign promiſes to maintain inviolably the pri- 
vileges of his ſubjects, on pain of being himſclf 
treated as a traitor. Her firſt care was to ſecure 
to her huſband the grand duke a partnerſhip of her 
crown, under the title of co-regent, to which the 
ſtates of Auſtria readily conſented. This princeſs 
flattered herſelf that theſe beginnings would have 
{moothed his way to the imperial throne ; but ſhe 
had no money, and her troops were greatly dimi- 
niſhed, or diſperſed in the different parts of her 
dominions; while Pruſſia, puſhing his vaſt ſucceſs, 
made his public entrance into Breflau, and con- 
firmed all the privileges of the inhabitants. One 
of his generals ſurpriſed the town and fortreſs of 
Joblunka, on the confines of Hungary. Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Deſſau, who commanded an- 
other army, which formed the blockade of Great 
Glogau on the Oder, took the town by ſcalade, 
made the generals Wallis and Reyſtic priſoners, 
and got poſſeſſion of the military cheſt, fifty pieces 
of braſs cannon, and a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion. 

The queen of Hungary had appointed count 
Neuperg, one of the moſt experienced generals 
in Europe, to aſſume the command of her troops 
in Sileſia, who after ſome time, and with no ſmall 
difficulty, got together an army of about twenty- 
four thouſand men, with which he flew to the re- 
lief of the invaded province; and the king of 
Pruſſia found himſelf under the neceſſity of com- 
ing to an engagement at Molwitz, near the river 
Neiſs. This battle, which was fought on Monday 
rhe tenth of April, was very obſtinate and bloody, 
the two armics being nearly equal in point of 
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ſtrength. The engagement laſted from two in the 
forenoon till half an hour paſt ſix in the evening. 
In the beginning the Auſtrians put the Pruſſian ca- 
valry into great diſorder, and at length entirely broke 
that body: they then fell in flank upon the firſt 
line of the infantry. The battle was thought to 
be loſt, and the King of Pruſſia was in danger of 
being made priſoner ; but his ſecond line ct infan- 
try, by the noble ſtand they made, retrieved the 
fortune of the day; and in the end the Auſtrians 
were obliged to retire, which they did in good or- 
der, under the cannon of Neiſs, leaving the field 
of battle to the Pruſſians, This victory, though 
by no means deciſive, ſerved greatly to raiſe the 
character of the Pruſſian troops, and the opinion of 
the military accompliſhments of the young mo- 
narch. This battle was ſoon followed by the ſur- 
render of Neiſs, which, though extremely well for- 
tified, and fully provided for a vigorous defence, 
ſubmitted after a few days ſiege. 

In the mean time, the Auſtrian miniſtry enter- 
tained the moſt ſanguine hopes from the reſolu- 
tions of the Britiſh parliament, already related; as 
likcwiſe from the arrival of the king of England in 
his German dominions. Nevertheleſs, they thought 
ic neceſſary ſtrongly to ſollicit the aid and af. 
ſiſtaace of the States-general, who, beſides being 
bound by the moſt folemn engagements to ſup- 
port the pragmatic ſanction, were under the ſtrong. 
eſt obligations to the houſe of Auſtria and to his 
Britannic majeſty. The king of Pruſſia had, how- 
ever, foreſeen this application; and to counter- 
balance its effect had given the Dutch to under- 
ſtand, that if they intermeddled in the affair, he 
ſhould inſtantly revive the old pretenſions of his 
family on part of the eſtates of the principality of 
Orange. He likewiſe enforced this intimation by 
a body of fix thouſand men, which he placed on 
the Dutch frontiers. In this ſituation, the States 
thought it moſt prudent to confine themielves to 
the milder methods of intreaty and mediation; in 
which they were joined by his Britannic majeſty, 
who ordered the earl of Hyndford, his ambaſſador 
at the court of Pruſſia, to concur with Ginckle, 
che Dutch miniſter, in preſenting a remonſtrance 
to the king of Pruſſia againſt continuing his troops 
any longer in the duchy of Sileſia, To this me- 
morial the count de Podewitz, by order of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, returned an anſwer, in which he 
reduced his demands to the Lower Sileſia, with the 
town of Breſlau, being left to him either by mort- 
gage or otherwiſe, in lieu of his pretenſions to the 
leveral diſtricts he had claimed as his right in that 


duchy ; for which he would not only engage to 


aſſiſt the queen of Hungary with his whole force, 
for the preſervation of the late emperor's ſucceſſion, 
but alſo to give his vote and intereſt to the grand 
duke for procuring to him the imperial crown. At 
the ſame time, he perſiſted in his intention to main- 
tain poſſeſſion of the territories he had ſeized, 
which, he ſaid, could not be conſidered as a viola- 
tion of the pragmatic ſanction. 

The court of Vienna rejected all theſe propo- 
ſals with diſdain, adhering in their firſt reſolution 
to enter into no accommodation, without the pte. 
vious abandoning of Sileſia by the Pruſſians, tho 
at the ſame time they had the greateſt reaſon to 
believe that France and Bavaria were ſolliciting the 
alliance of Pruſſia: and this refuſal on the part ot 
the queen of Hungary was, by moſt — 

that 


Dee 
that time, thought the more impolitic, as Spain 
and Bavaria had openly avowed their ill intentions 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. This, joined to the 
timidity and irreſolution of the Dutch, ſhould cer- 
tainly have prevailed on the court of Vienna to 
have relaxed a little in its obſtinacy, and have ſe- 
cured ſo powerful a confederate from France and 
Bavaria. To this however it may be replied, in 
defence of her Hungarian majeſty, that her ho- 
nour and dignity had been wounded in the tender- 
eſt part by the hoſtile proceedings of Pruſſia; that 
ſhe and her miniſtry had been rendered ſtill more 

reſumptuous by the proffered friendſhip of Great 
— and by hearing that the Engliſh parlia- 
ment had reſolved not only to pay the Danes and 
Heſſians, but likewife to ſupply them with half a 
million of money for her defence. Nay, the queen 
had been actually encouraged by our court and by 
the Dutch to inſiſt upon it as a preliminary in any 
agreement to be made between her and the king 
of Pruſſia, that the troops of the latter ſhould with- 
draw from Sileſia ; and even promiſed her hopes of 
their aſſiſtance, if he refuſed to comply. 

By ſome means or other his Pruſſian majeſty had 
come to the knowlege of this promiſe, as alſo of 
a ſcheme that had been formed by the Auſtrian 
miniſtry for a general confederacy againſt him, and 
a partition of his dominions; in which the king of 


Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, was allotted 


a conſiderable ſhare: and as he had received no 
intimation of ſuch a deſign from England, he im- 
mediately concluded that it had been approved by 
his Brirannic majeſty, and from that inſtant vowed 
an implacable enmity towards the houſe of Auſtria 
and the Britiſh nation: in conſequence of which, 
he entered into clole connections with the court of 
Verſailles, the event of which will appear 1n the 
ſequel. 

France now beheld, with an eye of pleaſure, the 
period that preſented a favourable opportunity of 
humbling the houſe of Auſtria, and advancing a 
poor and powerleſs prince of her own nomination 
to the imperial throne. This prince was no other 
than Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, who had, 
while yet in his infancy, been made priſoner by 
the Auſtrians after the battle of Hochſtet, and 
ſtripped even of his title of Bavaria. France 
found her account in ſetting up this prince : ſhe 
thought it would be no difficult matter to procure 
for him, at one and the ſame time, the empire, 
and a part of the Auſtriag ſucceſſion ; by which 
means the Lorraine branch of Auſtria would be 
deprived of that ſuperiority which the old one af- 
fected to have over the other princes of Europe, 
and the old rivalſhip ſubſiſting between the de- 
— of Bourbon and Auſtria would be abo- 
iſned. 

Flattering as theſe proſpects ſeemed, the French 
miniſtry heſitated for ſome time; nay, they even 
continued to give the queen of Hungary the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the good intentions of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. Cardinal de Fleury, the 
prime miniſter of France, was then in his eighty- 
fifth year, and was fearful of ſtaking his reputation, 
his old age, and his country, on the hazard of a 
new war. He alſo thought himſelf reſtrained by the 
pragmatic ſanction, to which he had acceded, and 
authentically guarantied. Though Fleury was not 
diſtinguiſhed either by the genius of Richelieu or 
the abilities of Mazarine, yet, while , ſuffered to 
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purſue his own plans, he was a more uſeful mem- 
ber than either to his country. On this occaſion, 
however, he was forced to give way; for no ſooner 
was it known at the court of Verſailles that the 
houſe of Brandenbourg had divided itſelf from that 
of Auſtria, than the whole French nation cried 
aloud for war. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty him- 
ſelf was brought over to the party of thoſe who 
oppoſed the pacific ſchemes of the cardinal miniſ- 
ter; and the latter, about the beginning of the 
year, was compelled to ſend inſtructions to the 
marſhal count de Belleiſle (afterwards duke) to pre- 
pare a plan for negotiating in Europe the means of 
carrying on a war, to fix the elector of Bavaria on 
the imperial throne, and ſecure to him part of the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion. | 

Belleifle readily obeyed orders ſo agreeable to his 
own views, and of which he himſelf indeed had 
been the principal promoter: he drew up his 
ſcheme, and never did the execution of any pro- 
ject appear more certain. It imported, that before 
the month of June 1741, fifty thouſand French 
troops ſhould pats the Rhine towards the Danube ; 
that an army of forty» thouſand ſhould be formed 
on the ſide of Weſtphalia, in order to overawe the 
clectorate of Hanover, while Saxony (who ſeemed 
inclined to join the confederacy) Pruſſia, and Bavaria, 
were to have been ſeconded by the army on the 
Rhine, by advancing towards the Danube. The 
elector of Cologn alſo attached himſelf to this in- 
tereſt, being that of his brother the intended em- 
peror. The old clector palatine alſo joined to ſet 
Bavaria on the imperial throne, in whoſe favour 
every thing ſeemed united. He was to be aſſiſted 
in ſeizing upon Auſtria, Suabia, and Bohemia; 
for the imperial dignity alone would have been 
hardly worth acceptance. This alliance was more- 
over to join Spain, in order to put Don Philip, fon 
of Fhilip V. and nearly related to Lewis XV. i 
poſſeſſion of Parma and the Milaneſe. | 

This ſcheme was fo well reliſhed by the warlike 
party in the French court, that they propoſed its 
being carried into immediate execution z to which 
they were the more particularly eacouraged, by 
hearing of the miſcarriage of the Engliſh attempts 
againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. 
The marſhal count de Belleiſle was diſpatched to 
the court of Munich, where he had an interview 
with the elector of Bavaria at his palace of Nym- 
phenburgh, and concluded a treaty there between 
the French king and the elector, whereby his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty engaged “ to get the elector ac- 
knowleged emperor, and to aſſiſt him, in caſe of 
oppoſition, with his whole force; and, in return, 
the elector ſtipulated, if he obtained the imperial 
dignity, that he would never attempt to recover 
any of the imperial towns or provinces conquered 
by France, unleſs the king ſhould be inclined to 
reſtore them; and if ſo, the elector was to reim- 
burſe his majeſty forty-five millions of livres for 
his expences in ſupporting the election. Theelec- 
tor alſo promiſed to renounce the barrier-treaty, 
and agreed, that whatever conqueſts France ſhould 
— in the Netherlands, ſhe ſhould irrevocably 

eep.“ 

The French having now received a large ſum of 
money from Madrid, began to pur their troops in 
motion; and his Chriſtian majeſty publiſhed a de- 
claration towards the cloſe of this ſummer, import- 
ing,“ That the king of Great Britain having 
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aſſembled an army in Germany (meaning about 
twenty · ſix thouſand men which, as elector of Ha- 
nover, he had on foot in thoſe parts of his domi- 
nions) he, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia, was reſolved, without prejudice to the prag- 


matic ſanction, to ſen. a body of forces to the 


Rhine, in order to ſecure the freedom of the ap- 
proaching election of an emperor, and to be ready 
to aſſiſt thoſe princes who might call upon him for 
the performance of his engagements.” 

Belleiſle was now appointed to carry his own 
ſcheme into execution, under the double character 
of ambaſſador and general. He had an interview 
with his Pruſſian majeſty in his camp at Franck- 
fort. That monarch, from the motives we have 
already related, was ready to enter with the great- 
eſt cordiality into an alliance with France, and a 
treaty was concluded on the twenty-eighth of Au- 
guſt, whereby it was agreed, That the elector 
of Bavaria ſhould be choſen emperor, and ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of Bohemia, the Upper Au- 
ſtria, and Tyrol: that the elector of Saxony, if 
he joined the confederacy, ſhould enjoy the Upper 
Silefia and Moravia : and that the Lower Sileſia, 
the town and territory of Neiſs, and the town and 
country of Glatz, ſhould remain to the king of 
Pruſſia.” The marſhal next repaired to the court 
of Dreſden; and the king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, being informed of the advantageous 
terms that were ſtipulated for him, ordered his 
troops to join the allies even before he had ſigned 
the treaty. | 

Immediately on the concluſion of this treaty, the 
elector of Bavaria commenced his military opera- 
tions by aſſembling his forces, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand men, in a camp near Scharding, where 
they wereſoon after joined by an army of forty thou- 
ſand French, under the command of the marſhals 
Broglio and Belleiſle, who had paſſed the Rhine and 
entered Bavaria. At the ſame time the elector 
received a patent from the moſt Chriſtian king, 
appointing him his heutenant-general, with full 
— and authority to command the French auxi- 
iary army in Germany, wherever there ſhould be 
occaſion. 

The elector thus ſtrengthened, declared war 
againſt the queen of Hungary, by the title of grand 
ducheſs of Tuſcany, and eaſily penetrated into 
Auſtria; while that hapleſs princeſs was ſcarcely 
able to oppoſe the king of Pruſſia. Bavaria ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of Paſſau, a ſtrong city ſitu- 
ate at the confluence of the Danube, Inn, and Ilts, 
belonging to cardinal Lemberg, biſhop of that ſee. 
This city was the key from Bavaria into Upper 
Auſtria, He afterwards took poſſeſſion of Lintz, 
the capital of the lower territory; and from thence 
ſent a ſummons to count Khevenhuller, governor 
of Vienna, and ſpread conſternation to the very 
gates of that metropolis. 

Another body of French troops, to the number 
of thirty-five thouſand men, commanded by mar- 
ſhal Maillebois, quitted their camp at Sedan, a 
town of Champagne in France, and marched ſo 
far into Weſtphalia as to appear on the frontiers 
of Hanover. The views of France in this ma- 
nœuvre were to frighten the miniſtry of Hanover 
into a neutrality, The king of England was then 
in his electorate, and the whole of his forces com- 


poſed a body of no more than twenty-ſix thouſand | 
Theſe were too inſufficient to oppoſe ſuch 


men. 
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a numerous army; and the king of Pruſſia havin 
another conſiderable body of troops upon the other 
ſide of the Hanoverian dominions, ſo convenientlv 
poſted, that the greateſt part of the electorate 
might have been deſtroyed by it in leſs than 
twenty- four hours, his Britannic majeſty in theſe 
circumſtances was obliged to chink of neutral 
meaſures for Hanover; and a convention for the 
neutrality of that electorate was ſigned there upon 
the ſixtecnth of September. 

The news of this ſurpriſing event ſtruck the 
whole court of Vienna with unſpeakable conſterna- 
tion, to find itſelf abandoned at this melancholy 
juncture. Not one of the princes, either within 
the empire or withour, at this time, ſupported 
that pragmatic ſanction which ſo many of them 
had guarantied. Vienna, poorly fortified on that 
ſide where it was threatened, could not have held 
out long ; or indeed the taking of it ſeemed rather 
a certainty. The Dutch beheld unmoved the ar- 
my under Mallebais parade it in Weſtphalia : the 
king of Great Britain, at the very inſtant he was 
ready to march to the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed 
queen, at the head of an army he had aſſcmbled 
tor that purpoſe, was obliged to lay down his arms 
to ſecure the ſafety of his own elcorate, and to 
ſwell the number of her foes : the queen of Spain, 
another Semiramis in ambition, who governed en- 
tirely the Spaniſh court, had cauſed it to publiſh 


a memorial, alleging the pretenſions of that crown 


to all the dominions poſſeſſed by the late em- 
peror. 

Thus the queen of Hungary, almoſt before ſhe 
had been inveſted with the regal purple, found 
herſelf ſurrounded by a troop of foes, rapacious 
and eager to devour the four poſſeſſions bequeath- 
ed to her by her anceſtors. In this diſtreſsful ſitu- 
ation, however, this princeſs gave proofs of a mag- 
nanimity equal to that of the moſt renowned herocs 
of antiquity, without the leaſt alloy of that weak- 
neſs liable to her ſex. She quitted Vienna, and 
threw herſelf into the arms of the Hungarians, 
Having aſſembled the four orders of the ſtate at 
Preſburg on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, ſhe appear- 
ed in the midſt of them, holding in her arms her 
eldeit ſon, who was yet a cradle infant; and ad- 
dreſſing them in Latin, a language in which ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf perfectly weil, ſpoke nearly in 
theſe words: The perplexed ſituation, ſaid ſhe, 
to which, by the permiſſion of Divine Providence, 
I find myſelf reduced, is attended with ſuch dan- 
gerous circumſtances, that I have no hopes of extri- 
cating myſelf from it without ſpeedy and powertul 
ſuccours. Abandoned by my friends, perſecuted by 
my enemies, attacked by my neareſt relations, I 
have no other reſource left but to ſtay in this king- 
dom, and commit my perſon, my children, my 
ſceptre, my crown, to the care of my faithful ſub- 
jects. I do not heſitate to intruſt them with all: 
their loyalty and bravery leave me no room to 
doubt but they will exert all their ſtrength, ſpeedi- 
ly and reſolutely, to defend me and themſelves in 
this melancholy conjuncture.“ 

All the Palatines, at once ſoftened and animat- 
ed by this pathetic ſpeech, drawing forth their 
ſabres, exclaimed as one man, Moriamur pio 
rege noſtro Maria-Thereſa ! We will die for our 
king Maria-Thereſa!” they always {peaking of the 
ſovereign in the maſculine gender. Nor was this 


a ſadden burſt of affect ion only called forth by the 
preſent 
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ent view of majeſty in diftreſs ; their real ac- 
tions correſponded with their words. Before they 
roſe they paſſed a decree againſt the elector of Ba- 
varia, which they made perpetual, for excluding 
that prince and his family for ever from the crown 
of Hungary. The whole nobility inſtantly armed 
themſelves and their followers. Old count Palfy, 
whom the queen uſed always to ſtile affectionately 
her father Palfy, marched to the relief 'of Vienna 
with thirty thouſand men; Khevenhuller had raiſ- 
ed a body of twelve thouſand ; Neuperg was in 
Bohemia at the head of about twenty thouſand ; 
the grand duke, and his brother prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who was the delight of the Auſtrian 
ſoldiery, commanded another large army; and 
prince Lobkowitz, count Berenklau, count Traun, 
with many other officers of diſtinction, exerted 
themſelves ſtrenuouſly in defence of their beloved 
acen, than whom no ſovereign was ever better ſerv- 
ed by her ſubjects, and no one ever better deſerved 
it. Several fortunate circumſtances alſo concurred 
about this time to ſave her majeſty from the ruin 
which threatened to overwhelm her. 

Cardinal de Fleury, {till defirous of peace, tho' 
hurried againſt his inclinations into a wat, was very 
ſlow in furniſhing Bellciſle with the neceſſary ſup- 
plies for effecting his extenſive ſcheme. In parti- 
cular, he furniſhed him only with ten thouſand ca- 
valry, though the marſhal had always declared 


that he could not anſwer for ſucceſs without double 


the number; and his allies could not furniſh him 
with the other neceſſaries he ſtood in need of, with- 
out too much diſtreſſing themſelves. The elector 
of Bavaria alſo was guilty of a moſt imprudent and 
impolitic meaſure ; for inſtead of advancing to the 
attack of Vienna (which every one expected) 
while the inhabitants were in the depth of conſter- 
nation, and wouid in all probability have made 
little or no reſiſtance, after leaving twelve thou- 


ſand men under count Segur, to guard the banks 


of the river Inn, and preſerve his communication 
with Bavaria, towards the middle of October he 
turned off towards Bohemia, and allowed the Au- 
ſtrians to recover from their panic, and prepare 
themſelves for a vigorous defence of Vienna. 

The active Khevenhuller, who was univerſally 
eſteemed the braveſt of the Auſtrian generals, 
failed not to improve this incident to the advan- 
tage of his royal miſtreſs, and marched at the head 
of a powerful army into Bohemia, with a view of 
covering Prague, or bringing the fate of Germany 
to the iſſue of a battle. In this however he fati- 
ed; for the elector of Saxony, who had by this 
time declared againſt the queen of Hungary, tho” 
indebted to her father for his crown of Poland, 
had joined his troops, under count Rutowſki, to 
thofke of the Bavarian and French, who, on the 
tenth of November, advanced to Prague, the ca- 
piral of Bohemia, without any reſiſtance; and be- 
mg then upwards of ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and the 
garriſon conſiſting only of three thoufand men, 
they took the place by ſcalade, and made general 
Ogilvy, who commanded therein, priſoner, to- 
gether with his whole garriſon. | 
The grand duke and count Khevenhuller wer 
already within five leagues of Prague when it was 
taken; but being unable to prevent its fate, and 
finding ſubſiſtence fail in the quarters which they 
occupied, he retired to the ſouthern part of the 


province, There they divided their army into | 
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three bodies. The grand duke commanded one, 
prince Lobkowitz another, and Khevenhuller a 
third : the two firſt gained a great many advan- 
tages, which it would be tedious to enumerate 
but the moſt important affair was conducted by 
Khevenhuller, who marched againſt M. Segur, 
whom the elector of Bavaria had left commander 
of the forces in Auſtria, Him Khevenhuller at- 
racked and defeated ; and encouraged by theſe 
ſucceſſes, advanced to Lintz, the capual of Upper 
Auftria, which he inveſted. The place was de- 
fended by a garriſon of ten thouſand B3varians and 
French ; but the count being joined by the army 
under the grand duke, carried on his attacks with 
ſuch impetucſiry, that the garriſon was obliged to 
ſurrender, on condition of not ſerving for one 
whole year againſt her Hungarian majeſty, 

In the mean time, the elector of Bavaria being 
in poſſeſſion of Prague, the court of France now 
put in execution the plan of promoting him to the 
imperial dignity. The miniſtry of Verſailles had 
previouſly intereſted the electoral powers in his fa- 
vour; and he being crowned king of Bohemia at 
Prague on the ſixteenth of December, whereby 
the vote of that kingdom was ſuppreſſed, there 
remained no obſtacle to his advancement, and he 
was elected emperor by the majority of tuffrages 
in the electoral college on the twelfth of February 
following, on which very day he received infor- 
mation of the misfortune he had ſuſtained in the 
lots of Lintz. 

France, however, thinking its work but half 
done while the queen of Hungary, its devored 
victim, had a town left wherein to ſhelter her head 
from the ſtorm that ſurrounded her, had employ- 
ed its emiflaries at Conſtantinople, to excite the 
Ottoman forces to augment tte enemies of this 
wretched princeſs; in which caſe ſhe muſt have in- 
evitably been undone. In this alarming conjunc- 
ture, ſhe wrote a letter with her own hand to the 
grand ſeignior, who, with a magnanimity that 
might do honour to the beſt of Chriſtian princes; 
aſſured her in return, that, far from taking ad- 
vantage of her diſtreſſes, he ſhould ſeize all oppor- 
tunities to convince her of his triendſhip. The 
pope permitted her to levy a tenth on the revenues 
of the clergy within her dominions, and even to 
uſe all the church plate, for the ſupport of the 
war. The czarina having allo expreſſed an incli- 
nation to aſſiſt this unfortunate princeſs, the French 
reſolved to find her employment in another quar- 
ter, by perſuading the Swedes to declare war 
againſt Ruſſia, which they accordingly did, on the 
molt frivoloys pretences; and having aſſembled a 
numerous army in Finland, and equipped a large 
ſquadron of ſhips, they commenced hoſtilities, by 
biockipg up the Ruſſian ports in Livonia ; but a 
large detachment of their army being defeated by 
the Ruſſians near Wylmanſtrandt, that fortreſs was 
immediately after taken from them by aſſault z 
and the revolution in Ruſſia happening ſoon after- 
wards, by which the princeſs of Mecklenburgh and 
the infant czar were depoſed, and the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the late Peter the Great, raiſ- 
ed to the throne of Ruſſia, a ceſſation of arms was 
apreed upon in December between the two powers. 

Though deprived by this event of the ſuccour 
which ſhe had ſo much reaſon to expect from the 
friendſhip of the depoſed princeſs; yet fortune on a 
ſudden fremed to relax of her ſeverity in favour of 
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Maria-Thereſa; for while marſhal Khevenhuller 
was beſieging Lintz, general Bernes ſeized the 

reat magazine which the French and Bavarians 
pad eſtabliſhed at Cremſmunſter; and general Beren- 
Klau, in his march towards Bavaria, maſtered the 
towns of Hallſtadt and Iſchel, making the garriſon, 
conſiſting of four hundred men, priſoners; and 
proſecuting his ſucceſſes, opened a way for the 
huſſars to make incurſions very far into the elec- 
toral dominions. Soon after he joined colonel 
Mentzel with a body of troops under his com- 
mand; and they proceeding together, attacked 
the Bavarians at the village of Wittich, and ob- 
tained a complete victory, in which the enemy loſt 


upwards of three thouſand men, and their general,. 


Preyſing, was taken priſoner. By theſe and other 
unlooked-for ſucceſſes, her Hungarian majeſty reco- 
vered Auſtria, and procured winter-quarters for 
her troops in Bavaria. i 4 

As the-campaign terminated with an auſpicious 
proſpect in favour of the queen of Hungary, 
againſt the confederate army, it will be now requi- 
ſite to take a view of the ſituation of affairs in her 
Italian dominions. 

The miniſters of France and Spain had omitted 
no ſollicitations to engage the king of Sardinia in 
the alliance againſt her: but this prince, jealous of 
the Spaniards gaining any ſettlement in Italy, de- 
termined to eſpouſe the cauſe of the houſe of Au- 
ftria ; and not only denied a paſſage through Pied- 
mont for fifteen thouſand French troops to join the 
Spaniards, but alſo formed two camps on his fron- 
tiers, to oppoſe the entrance of the Spaniards into 

his country, which compelled them to run the ha 
zard of ſending their troops by fea, The republic 
of Genoa was deeply engaged in the French inte- 
reſt : the pope, the Venetians, and the duchy of 
Tuſcany, were neutral. The king of the Two 
Sicilies, awed by the Britiſh flect, had hitherto 
profeſſed a like neutrality ; but being evidently 
attached to the Spaniſh intereſt, privately reſolv- 
ed to aſſiſt that court againſt the queen of Hun- 
ary. 
33 already obſerved, that the queen of Spain 
had formed a plan for erecting the Auſtrian do- 
minions in Italy into a monarchy for her ſecond 
ſon Philip; and no jooner was the court of Spain 
aſcertained of our king's having ſigned a neutrali- 
ty for his Hanoverian dominions, than they em- 
barked a body of fifteen thouſand men under the 
duke de Montemar, captain-general of Spain, 
at Barcelona, which were tranſported to Orbittello, 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany, under convoy of the 
united ſquadrons of France and Spain, in the 
month of October. The Britiſh admiral Haddock 
was then lying at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar 
with a fleet of twelve ſhips of the line, who no 
ſooner heard of the Spaniſh fleet paſſing the 
_- Streights than he put to ſea after them. He fell 
in with them in a tew days, but to his great mor- 
tification found that they had been joined by the 
French ſquadron at Toulon, and ſaw the ſhips of 
the two nations drawn up in line of battle. As he 
bore down upon the Spaniſh fleet, the French ad- 
miral ſent a flag of truce to inform him, that as 
the French and Spaniards were engaged in a joint 
expedition, he ſhould be obliged to act in concert 
with his maſter's allies. Thus circumſtanced, our 
admiral was obliged to decline the engagement, 
the force of the combined fleets being double that 
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of the Engliſh ſquadron, and to make the beſt of 
his way for Port Mahon, leaving the enemy to 
proſecute their voyage without moleſtation. But 
it was too late in the year for the Spaniards to 
commence any military deſigns ; therefore they 
put their troops into winter quarters, waiting for a 
reinforcement from Spain and the return of ſpring, 
before they attempted any thing farther to diſturb 
the repoſe of her Hungarian majeſty's dominions 
in Italy. 

Although king George, as elector of Hanover, 
had been obliged to deſert the cauſe of this prin- 
ceſs; yet he did not fail, as king of Great Britain, 
to eſpouſe it to the utmoſt. He had the pleaſure 
to ſee his opinion warmly eſpouſed by all his ſub- 
jects, who were univerſally warmed in her favour. 
The ducheſs of Marlborough, whoſe deceaſed huſ. 
band had fought for Charles VI. aſſembled the 
principal ladies of diſtinction in London, whom 
ſhe induced to advance for this cauſe one hundred 
thouſand pounds, forty thouſand of which ſhe laid 
down herſelf. The queen of Hungary however 
nobly declined accepting the money, chuſing rather 
to wait for ſuch ſums as might be granted to her by 
the nation in parliament aſſembled. 

The king returned to England in the month of 
October, and on the firſt day of December the ſel. 


| fion was opened, Mr. Onſlow being re-choſen 


ſpeaker. Never had there been a more violent 
conteſt than that occaſioned by the late elections 
for the new parliament. The miniſter, ſecure in 
his own influence, was unpardonably remiſs in 
lolliciting his friends on this occaſion. The mi- 
nority beheld with pleaſure this overſight, which 
they converted to their own advantage, and exerted 
themſelves with ſuch diligence, that they obtained 
at leaſt an equality of voices. 

His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, 
That, agreeable to the advice of his parliament, 
by whoſe advice and concurrence he had under- 
taken the preſent war, he had ordered the chief 
operations to be carried on in the Welt Indies: 
that he needed not inform them of the powerful 
confederacy which had been formed againſt her 
Hungarian majeſty ; that was a matter too gene- 
rally known to require any particular explanation : 
that had other powers, who lay under the like 
obligations with himſelf, been as punctual in ful- 
filling their engagements, the ſupport of the com- 
mon cauſe would have been attended with leſs dif- 
ficulty : that he had, purſuant to the advice of his 
parliament, ever ſince the death of the late empe- 
ror, exerted himſelf in ſupport of the houſe of 
Auſtria; he had endeavoured, by the moſt pro- 
per and early applications, to induce other powers 
who were equally engaged with him, and united 
by common intereſt, to concert ſuch meaſures as 
ſo important and critical a conjuncture demanded; 
and where an accommodation ſeemed to him necel- 
ſary, he had laboured to reconcile thoſe princes, 
whoſe union would have been the moſt effectual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which had happened, 
and to ſecure the intereſt and ſafety of the whole: 
that although his endeavours had not hitherto had 
the deſired effect, he could not but ſtill hope, that 
a juſt ſenſe of the common and imminent danger 
would produce a more favourable turn in the coun- 
cils of other nations : that he hoped the parliament 
would think it expedient to put the nation in ſuch 


a condition as might enable it to aſſiſt its _— 
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and defeat its enemies; and he flattered himſelf 
they would make it their ſtudy to proceed with 
unanimity, vigour, and diſpatch, in all their deli- 
berations.“ 

After this ſpeech had been reported to the com- 
mons by their ſpeaker, Mr. Herbert (afterwards 
earl of Powis) moved for an addreſs of thanks, in- 
cluding an approbation of the means by which the 
war had been proſecuted. This motion being ſe- 
conded by Mr. Trevor, lord Noel Somerſet, atter- 
wards duke of Beaufort, ſtood up, and moved that 
it ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould not engage theſe kingdoms in a war 
for the preſervation of his foreign dominions.” 
He was ſeconded by Mr. Shippen, who had re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his conſiſtency 


of principles, through a long courſe of parliamentary 


attendance, and who on this occaſton was an emi- 


nent proof of the acquiſition liberty of ſpeech in 
that houſe had made ſince himſelf was committed 
to the Tower for an expreſſion which at this time 
would have paſſed unnoticed. Mr. Gibbon, an 
ancient member, who had been always in the op- 
poſition, obſerved, that it would be the higheſt 
abſurdity to return thanks for the proſecution of 
a war which had been egregiouſly miſmanaged. 
Sir Robert Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech in 
defence of the firſt motion for an addreſs, was an- 
ſwered by Mr. Pulteney, who, after entering into 
a long detail of the miniſter's conduct, which he 
cenſured in every point, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo 
far carried away by the heat of his imagination, 
and the acrimony of his animoſity, as to charge 
fir Robert in direct terms with perſonal attachment 
and affection ro the enemies of his country; an 
exaggeration which took greatly from the force of 
his other arguments, which were founded on real 
facts. After much debate, the miniſter agreed to 
leave out the paragraph approving of the manner 
in which the war had been proſecuted ; and the 
addreſs paſſed in the following terms: We will, 
ſaid they, grant ſuch effectual ſupplies as ſhall en- 
able your majeſty not only to be in a readineſs to 
— — your friends and allies, at ſuch time and 
in ſuch manner as the exigency and circumſtance 
of affairs ſnall requires but to oppoſe and defeat 
any attempts that ſhall be made againſt your ma- 
jeſty, your crown, and kingdom ; or againſt thoſe 
who, being equally engaged with your majeſty, by 
the faith of treaties, or united by the common in- 
tereſt or common danger, ſhall be willing to con- 
cert ſuch meaſures as ſhall be found neceſſary and 
—_— for maintaining the balance of power in 
urope.“ 

The coldneſs of this addreſs tended greatly to 
the prejudice of the miniſter: his mercenary friends 
ſuſpecting his power was upon the decline, began 
by degrees to forſake him; and thoſe who follow- 
ed him from principle, imagined that he had been 
too negligent in the intereſts of a maſter who had 
ſo highly favoured him. The miniſter alſo at this 
time committed another piece of miſconduct which 
did him infinite prejudice : this was the ſetting up 
for chairman of the committee of elections, a per- 
ſon who was very little eſteemed by either party *, 
againſt one whoſe intereſt was warmly eſpouſed by 
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the adverſe faction, and was in his own character 
unexceptionable +. This queſtion being carried 
againſt the miniſter, gave a mortal damp to his in- 
tereſt, and was the prelude to ſtill greater morti- 
fications that awaited him; for the oppoſition in 
the houſe of commons finding their aſcendancy, 
ſoon manifeſted the force of their ſuperiority, which 
was ſeen in the debates on the controverted elec- 
tions for Boſſinney in Cornwall, the city of Welt- 
minſter, the ſhire of Berwick, and Clapperton in 
Wiltſhire, which were all decided in favour of the 
oppoſition. 

At that for Weſtminſter, a party of ſoldiers be- 
ing called on pretence of a riot; the poll books 
were ſhut, and the two court candidates, lord Sun- 
don and fir Charles Wager, returned by the high 
bailiff. The electots of Weſtminſter hereupon 
preſented a petition, which being taken into conſide- 
ration, the election was declared void, the high 
bailiff committed to cuſtody, the juſtices who ſent 
for the ſoldiers reprimanded on their knees at the 
bar of the houſe, and a writ ordered for a new 
election, when lord Percival and Mr. Edwin were 
choſen. When the election was declared void, 
there were great rejoicings throughout the city of 
Weſtminſter. The court Joſt this election by a 
majority of two only (viz. two hundred and twenty- 
two againſt two hundred and twenty.) This how- 
ever lerved evidently to demonſtrate the declenſion 
of the miniſter's intereſt, and the concluſion of his 
influence in the houſe of commons; and he himſelf 
was convinced it was high timeto provideforhisown 
ſafety, by retiring from a place where the majority 
of a ſingle voice might at any time have ſent him 
to the Tower. He had however the conſolation of 
being certain to find the royal protection extend, 
as far as it conſtitutionally could, to ſecure. bis 
perſon from the rage and fury of the times. He 
therefore continued to give his attendance in the 
houſe till the ſecond of February, and even during 
that time carried ſome points againſt the oppoſi- 
tion; but the deciſion of the Chippenham election 
on that day being carried againſt him only by one 
vote, and he having been very roughly handled 
in the courſe of the debate, he came out of the 
houſe, and in the lobby declared he would never 
enter it more. f 

This declaration was not ſo ſoon expected eithet 
by his friends or his enemies, and ſeems chiefly to 
have been accelerated by the repulſe ſir Robert 
met with in an attempt which, if it had ſucceed- 
ed, would probably, by dividing the oppoſition, 
have ſecured him a longer political reign. 

His royal highneſs the prince of Wales, who 
was juſtly the darling of the whole nation, eſteem- 
ing fir Robert Walpole as a bar between the king 
and his people, between the king and foreign 
powers, and between the king and himſelf, ſtovd 
in the front of the oppoſition, and had for ſome 
years lived at a diſtance from his royal father's 
preſence. Sir Robert therefore, finding himielf ſo 
cloſely hunted, was reſolved to try, as the laſt ex- 
pedient, to reconcile the king and prince, and 
thereby bring the latter off from the country 
party. With this view Dr. Secker, biſhop of Ox- 


ford, and now archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeat 
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to the prince with a meſſage, importing, that if | 


his royal highneſs would write a ſubmiſſive letter 
to his majeſty, fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be 
added to his annual income, two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſhould be given him to pay his debts, he 
and his friends ſhould be readmuted into the royal 
favour, and ſuitable proviſions ſhould be made tor 
them all. To this meſſage the prince replied with 
the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of duty towards his ma- 
jeſty, but declared he could agree to no terms till 
e was removed. It was this anſwer that deter- 
mined the miniſter to withdraw from power ; but 
as it required ſome time to deliberate upon the 
firſt changes, it was requiſite to adjourn the 
houſe. Accordingly, on the third of February his 
majeſty came to the parliament, and adjourned 
both houſes to the eighteenth. In this interim fir 
Robert Walpole was, on the eighth of Febru- 
ary, created by his majeſty, baron of Haughton, 
viſcount Walpole, and earl of Ortord ; and on the 
eleventh he reſigned all his employments. 


As the firſt happy effect of the change in the 


miniſtry, his royal highneſs waited on his majeſty 


at St. James's, attended by a great concourie of 
nobility and other perſons of diſtinction; was re- 
ceived in a moſt gracious manner; and a guard was 
immediately ordered to attend his royal highnels ar 
Carleton-houſe. This happy reconciliation, with 
the change of the miniſtry, was celebrated with 
public rejoicings. It was now expected the national 
honour would be retrieved, and ſuch meaſurcs 
purſued as would be moſt conducive to the reſtor- 
ing and maintaining the ancient conſtirution, and 
to concur in making the ſtricteſt enquiry into the 
cauſe of paſt miſmanagements. It ſoon appeared, 
however, that the removal of ſir Robert Walpole 
had wrought no material alteration in the meaſures 
of the miniſtry, though ſome changes in the higher 
departments of government were ablolutely neceſ- 
fary : therefore, on the reſignation of fir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Sandys, who had long perſevered 
in oppoſing him, and had led on the attack againſt 
him in parliament, now ſucceeded him in his 

lace of chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
likewiſe appointed a lord of the Treafury ; and 
the earl of Wilmington ſucceeded him as firit com- 
miſſioner of that board. Lord Harrington, being 
dignified with the title of earl, was declared pre- 
fident of the council; and in his room lord Car- 
teret bi came ſecretary of ſtate, jointly with the 
duke ot Newcaſtle, who continued in his place as 
the other ſecretary. The duke of Argyll was made 
maſter- general of the ordnance, colonel of his ma 
jeſty's royal regiment of horſe- guards, and field- 
mareſchal and commander in chief of all the forces 
in South Britain; but ſoon after conceiving ſome 
diſguſt, he reſigned all his employments with the 
utmoſt indignation. The marquis of Tweedale 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; a 


poſt which had been long ſuppreſſed ; Mr. Pulte- | 


ney was re-admitted to his feat in the. privy-coun- 
cil, bur, agreeable to the promiſes which he had 
made to the party, declined accepting of any 
place; the earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham 
was preferred to the head of the admiralty, in the 
room of ſir Charles Wager; and, after the reſig- 
nation of the duke of Argyll, the earl of Stair was 
appointed ficld-mareſchal of his majeſty's forces, 
and ambaſlador-extraordirary to the States-gene- 


ral. 
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As the Whigs who had confederated in the op- 
poſition never intended to continue an alliance with 
the Tories, any further than the removal of the 
miniſter, and an alteration in his ſyſtem of poli- 
tics; they endeavoured to keep that party from 
the lead in government, and to prevent them from 
engroſſing any material charge in the, adminiſtra- 
tion. As the choice of thoſe already preferred 
had fallen principally upon the Whigs, it admi- 
niſtered matter of great jealouſy to, and was con- 
ſidered as an ill omen by the Tories, who expect- 
ed nothing leis than to be admitted into a coali— 
tion of power; and though his majeſty had already 
ſupplied the principal miniſterial poſts with per. 
ſons who had long been moſt confided in by the 
people, the Tories had very juſt ſuſpicions they 
were to be deſerted by thoſe gentlemen in power; 
and that none, or only a very few of the Tories, 
would be permitted to prelide in the government: 
The duke of Argyll in particular was ſo diſguſted 
at this proceeding, that he with the utmoſt reſent. 
ment again threw up all his places, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the duke of Montagu in that of maſter 
of the ordnance. 

T he parliament met, purſuant to their adjourn- 
ment, on the eightcenth of February, 1742, when 
petitions having been prelented by the merchants 
of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, and 
many other trading towns in the kingdom, com- 
plaining of the loſſes they hed ſuſtained by the bad 
conduct of the war; the houſe reſolved iti clf into 
a committre to deliberate on theſe remonſttances, 
The articles of the London petition were explain- 
ed by Mr. Glover, an eminent merchant of that 
city, and author of the well-known pocm of Leo- 
nidas. Six days were ſpent in peruſing papers and 
examining witneſſes; then the ſame gentleman 
lummed up the evidence, and. pathberically and 
cloquentiy expatiated upon the hardſhips ſuſtain- 
ed by the Britiſh merchants, and the indifference, 
diſregard, and haughtineſs, ſhewn to them from 
the admiralty upon ſeveral applications, which he 
repreſented as the reſult of one uniform and con- 
tinued deſign to make the merchants uncaſy with 
the war. He concluded with obſerving, that the 
Britiſn trade in this its day of oppreſſion, threw it- 
lelf upon the protection of a Britiſh parliament, in 
full hopes of that wiſe and auguſt aſſembly taking 
their caſe into conſideration, and of providing for 
their future ſecurity by a law. The parliament 
paid a due regard to theſe petitions, and entered 
into vigorous reſolutions for the better protection 
of the Britiſh trade and commerce for the future. 
Accordingly, a number of ſmall men of war were 
appointed to cruize in the Channel and about the 
coaſts, to ſecure the merchant ſhips from the in- 
ſults of the Spaniſh privateers. 

It was hoped, that in conſequence of. the late 
change in the miniſtry, the great aſſembly of the 
nation would have become again the feat of coa- 
cord: but alas! theſe hopes were quickly blaſted; 
and it appeared too plainly that thote who had de- 
claimed the loudeſt for the liberties of their coun- 
try, had been actuated ſolely by the moſt ſordid 
views of ſelf-intereſt. The members of the long 
oppoſition were now divided: thoſe who were in 
power, joined by ſome of the late miniſterial friends, 
and promoting others of their own, obtained a vi- 
fible aſcendancy in the parliament ; many of the 
leading Tories were neglected by the miniſtry; 
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began again to kindle; and another ſi- 
— Siſcloſed itſelf. Whigs and Necker 
were blended in ſuch confuſion, ſome in and others 
out of employ, that there was hardly making any 
diſtinction. : Rs : 

The public voice was at this time unanimous 
for an enquiry into the adminiftration of fir Robert 
Walpole. The crime they imputed to him was 
that of applying not only all the favours of the 
crown, but even the public money, towards gain- 
ing a corrupt influence at elections and in parlia- 
ment; and in their frenzy of reſentment, nothing 
leſs was expected as an atonement than the loſs of 
his life, his honours, and the utter ruin of his fa- 
mily. The wiſer and more moderate part of the 
ſenate, however, were diſinclined to take ſuch ſe- 
vere revenge on a miſtaken man, who, though he 
might have treſpaſſed upon the power in his hands, 
yet the laws might have been tortured more to 
have reached him capitally, than he had ſtrained 
his power to maintain himſelf ; and therefore at 
the lame time they concurred in detecting and ex- 

ing the miſmanagement of his adminiſtration, 
in order to gratify the wiſhes of the nation, they 
at the ſame time determined to protect him from 
the rage and violence of party fury. 

On the ninth day of March the lord viſcount 
Limerick moved the houſe of commons, that a 
committee might be appointed to enquire into 
the conduct of affairs at home and abroad for the 
laſt twenty years (the ſpace of time the late miniſter 
had been at the helm.) He was ſeconded by ſir 
John St. Aubyn, Mr. W. Pitt, and lord Percival, 
the new member for Weſtminſter. The motion was 


oppoſed by ſir Charles Wager, Mr. Pelham, and 


Mr. Henry Fox. Several of the members, who 
were otherwiſe inclined to have favoured the mo- 
tion, oppoſed it alſo, becauſe they apprehended it 
to be too extenſive, both as to time and matter; 
and that an enquiry for ſo long time back was 
vithout a precedent, and if allowed would be ſuch 
a precedent as might be of dangerous conſequence 
in future times. In fine, the motion, after a long 
debate, was rejected by a majority of two. Not 
diſcouraged by this diſappointment, the ſame 
nobleman, on March 23, made another motion, 
« That a committee be appointed to enquire into 
the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, during the 
laſt ten years of his being firſt commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, and chancellor and under-treaſurer of his 
majefty's Exchequer,” which was carried in the af- 
firmauve by a majority of ſeven; and the houſe 
reſolved, ** That a committee of ſecrecy, in num- 
ber twenty-one, ſhould be choſen by balloting ;” 
and in the mean time preſented an addreſs to the 
king, aſſuring him of their fidelity, zeal, and af- 
fection. 

The place and penſion bills, and that for re- 
pealing ſeptennial parliaments, had been re- 
garded as the great criterions of the party during 
their late oppoſition, and it was now determined 
to put the ſincerity of the preſent adminiſtration 
to thoſe teſts, The penſion - bill went through the 
lower houſe, but was rejected in the upper, lord 
Carteret voting againſt that very meaſure which he 
had ſo lately endeavoured to promote. It was ge- 
nerally thought that the motion for repealing the 
ſeptennial act would have been carried; but as it 
was made by ſir Robert Godſchall, and ſeconded 
by ſir John Barnard, it was rejected by a majority 
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of twenty voices. Among thoſe who ſpoke againſt 
it were Mr, Pulteney and Mr. Sandys, who hav- 
ing, during the late oppoſition, been always the 
chief promoters of it, were thereby expoſed to a 
great deal of cenſure. The people, enraged by 
the miſcarriage of thoſe their favourite ſchemes, 
exclaimed with great vehemence, that they had 
been deceived and betrayed ; and that an infamous 
compromiſe had been made between the old and 
the new miniſters, in order to elude the hopes and 
wiſhes of the nation: the cry for juſtice againſt 
the late minifter was revived, and re-ecchoed from 
all parts of the kingdom, and ſomething in decen- 
cy muſt be done to filence it. | 

The committee of ſecrecy being choſen, they 
proceeded to bulineſs; and upon the thirteenth of 
April the lord Limerick reported to the houſe, 
that the committee met with great obſtructions in 
their enquiry ; for having ordered Nicholas Pax- 
ton, eſquire, ſollicitor to the Treaſury z; Gwyna 
Vaughan, eſquire; and Mr. Scroope, ſecretary to 
the Treaſury, before them for an examination, they 
refuſed to anſwer the interrogations exhibited by 
the commitree. It ſeems that the two firſt of theſe 
gentlemen alleged, that the laws of England did not 
compel a man to fay any thing which might tend ro 
accule himſelf; and the latter, in whoſe name all 
the ſecret ſervice-money was iſſued, amounting to 
above a million, refuſed to anſwer any queſtion, 
pleading his majeſty's injunction to the contrary ; 
and that he was not permitted to reveal any thing 
on that ſubject. . 

Mr. Paxton had been committed to Newgate by 
the commitee for his obſtinacy : and upon this re- 
port to the houſe it was reſolved, That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for indemnifying ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould, upon examination, make diſcove- 
ries touching the diſpoſition of public money, and 
concerning the diſpoſition of offices, or any pay- 
ment or agreement in reſpect thereof, or concern- 
ing other matters relating to the condu of Ro- 
bert earl of Orford, This bill was drawn up, paſ- 
ſed, and ſent up to the lords, when a motion was 
made for its being committed; upon which a long 
debate enſued, in the courſe ot which the lord 
Carteret ſpoke ſtrenuouſly againſt it. This noble- 
man had been long remarkable for his oppoſition to 
the late miniſter, and had even made the motion 
in the houſe of peers for removing him from his 
majeſty's preſence and councils. On this occaſion 
he appeared in the light of his advocate. His 
lordſhip affirmed, that the bill now propoſed was 
contrary to juſtice, the laws of nature, and the 
fundamental maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and even without precedent: that againſt ſuch a 
method as this, no innocence could be a protec- 
tion; for informers would naturally expect a re- 
ward, if they could fix any crime upon a man thus 
ſet up as the object of public reſentment : nay, 
that by this means a few of them would probably 
be induced to enter into a conſpiracy for charging 
him with ſome heinous crime; and that conſpi- 
racy might be ſo cunningly formed, as to reader 
it impoſſible for him to prove his innocence, or to 
avoid condemnation. After this and ſome other 
ſpeeches, the queſtion being at laſt put, it was car- 
ried in the negative by a majority of fifty-two z 
though no leſs than.thirty-two lords, and amoneſt 
them the moſt eminent and-beſt-eſteemed part cf 
the nobility entered their proteſt againſt the re- 
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jecting this bill; becauſe they conceived it might 
prove a dangerous precedent, of fatal conſequence 
to the conſtitution, ſince, whenever the nation 
ſhould be viſited by a wicked miniſter, thoſe who 
ſhould have ſerved him in defrauding or oppreſſing 
the public, and in corrupting individuals, would 
be turniſhed with an excuſe for refuſing their evi- 
dence; their danger would produce his ſecurity, 
and he might enjoy in ſafety the plunder of his 
country: nay, they even apprehended that the re- 
jecting of this bill might be underſtood, by thoſe 
who could make any diſcovery, as if that houſe de- 
ſigned to diſcourage any evidence whatſoc ver that 
could affect the perſon whoſe conduct the ſecret 
committee was appointed by the houſe of commons 
to enquire into. 

Thoſe members in the houſe of commons who 
were for proſecu: ing the enquiry, beheld with the 
utmoſt indignation the fate of their favourite 
bill. A committee was appointed to ſearch 
the Journals of the Lords for precedents; and 
their report being read, lord Strange, ſon to the 
earl of Derby, moved for a reſolution, That 
the lords refuſing to concur with the commons of 
Great Britain, in an indemnification neceſſary to 
the effectual carrying on the enquiry now depend- 
ing in parliament, is an obſtruction to juſtice, and 
may prove fatal to the liberties of this nation.“ 
The motion, which was ſeconded by lord — 
don, ſon of the earl of Litchfield, gave riſe to a 
warm debate; and Mr. Sandys declaimed againſt 
it, as a ſtep that would bring on an immediate diſ- 
ſolution of the preſent form of government. 

Another motion was made in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, which greatly engaged the attention of the 
public. This was for leave to bring in a bill for 
taking, examining, and ſtating the public accounts 
of the kingdom. The motion was carried, and 
the bill prepared, importing, among other things, 
that the number of commiſſioners for carrying the 
bill into execution ſhould be ſeven : that no per- 
fon ſhould be a commiſſioner who had any office 
of profit, or was accountable to his majeſty : that 
the commiſſioners ſhould be members of this 
houſe ; and that they ſhould be choſe by ballot. 
This motion was in its nature extremely alarming 
to the earl of Orford's friends, who were indefa- 
tigable in exerting their intereſt to procure on their 
fide a majority of the commiſſioners ; and having, 
in ſpite of all the endeavours of the oppoſite party, 
ſucceeded in this point, the patrons of the bill be- 
came fo indifferent about ir, that it was dropped. 

It was with unſpeakable regret that the country 
party, and the bulk of the nation, beheld ſo many 
obſtructions thrown in the way of an enquiry 
which they had ſo loudly demanded; and that 
they were likely to be diſappointed in their ardent 
hopes of bringing the late miniſter to public juſ- 
tice. I have already hinted that the new admini- 
ſtration only wanted to expoſe the miſconduct of 
the earl of Orford ; and when this was done, they 
intended to protect him from any dangers ſuch a 
proceeding might naturally incur, and from the 
open and declared vengeance of an enraged and un- 
thinking multitude. It was with this view that they 
had concurred with the other part of the late oppo- 
ſition, in promoting an enquiry into the conduct of 
the late miniſter, which they puſhed ſo far as to 
make it evident that he had been concerned in 
many flagrant acts of fraud and corruption in in- 
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fluencing elections; and, by making uſe of the 
wealth, power, and places of the crown, to intro. 
duce a criminal dependency in parliament, and to 
lap the conſtitution at its very foundation. It was 
demonſtrated, that during the laſt ten years of his 
adminiſtration, no leſs a ſum than one million four 
hundred and fifty-three thouſand four hundred 
pounds of the public money had gone through his 
hands for ſecret ſervice ; that above fifty thouſand 
pounds of this ſum had been paid to hireling 
writers; that on the very day which preceded his 
reſignation, he had ſigned orders on the civil liſt 
revenues for above thirty thouſand pounds. In a 
word, it was clearly manifeſted, as far as the en- 
quiry extended, that the late miniſter had made 
too free with his truſt on the one hand, and the 
conſtitution on the other. The new miniſtry 
wanted no further or greater accuſation: the pub- 
lic were made ſenſible of his errors and miſmanage- 
ment. This was thought ſufficient: and though 
the blind and outrageous populace called aloud 
for his blood; yet thoſe at the helm, wilely and 
juſtly conſidering that it would be no leſs than 
murder to ſuffer the life of a man to be taken 
away, when no law of the land had ſubjected him 
to death, ſtepped in the breach, and ſaved him 
from deſtruction; and the committee proceeding 
to make a further progreſs in their ſcrutiny, and 
having almoſt prepared a third report, were inter- 
rupted, by the prorogation of the parliament on 
the fifteenth of July, 

In the mean time, in hopes of lulling the re- 
ſentments of the people, and, if poſſible, to con- 
ciliate their affections, the miniſtry aſſented to a 
| bill for excluding certain officers from ſeats in the 
houſe of commons. They paſſed another for en- 
couraging the linen manufacture, another for re- 
gulating the trade of the plantations, and a third 
to prevent the marriage of lunatics. They voted 
forty thouſand ſeamen, and ſixty- two thouſand five 
hundred land-men, for the ſervice of the current 
year: they provided for the ſubſidies to Denmark 
and Heſſe-Caſſel: they granted the ſum of five 
hundred thouſand pounds, and voted to fend ſix- 
teen thouſand three hundred and thirty-four effec- 
tive men to the aſſiſtance of the queen of Hun- 
gary. The grants for the year 1742 amounted to 
five millions ſeven hundred and twenty-three thou- 
land five hundred and thirty-ſix pounds, for which 
the committee of ſupplies provided by a land-tax 
at four ſhillings in the pound; the malt- tax; one 
million from the ſinking fund ; annuities granted 
upon it for eight hundred thouſand pounds; and 
a loan of one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
from the Bank. This produced in all fix millions 
one hundred thouſand pounds; ſo that there was 
a ſurplus of three hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand 
tour hundred and fixty-three pounds. | 

Some time before the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, John lord Gower was appointed keeper of 
his majeſty's privy-ſeal; Allen lord Bathurſt was 
made captain of the band of gentlemen penſioners 
and, to the ſurprize of every one, that great cham- 
pion in the oppoſition, Mr. Pulteney, accepted of 
a coronet, by the title of earl of Bath. 

I ſhall now reſume the hiſtory of the operations 
of war in the year 1742, which the money, the 
countenance, and the arms of this nation ſo great- 
ly influenced. . 


Upon 
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laces, the earl of Stair, who had been lately ap- 
ointed ambaſſador to the States-general, was 
made commander in chief of the Britiſh torces de- 
ſigned for Flanders. His lordſhip had embarked 
carly in the ſpring on his embaſly tor Holland, with 
orders to endeaveur to concert, jointly with their 
High Mightineſſes, the proper meaſures for pre- 
ſerving the liberty of Europe, and eſtabliſhing a 
juſt balance of power. . ; 
The troops deſtined for the queen of Hungary's 
ſervice, after paſſing in review before his majeſty, 
were embarked the latter end of April for Flan- 
ders, where they were to be joined by fifteen 
chouſand Hanoverians, and by the fix thouſand 
Heſſians that were in Britiſn pay; and che earl of 
Stair, who bad not been able with all his addrels, 
which was allowed to be very great, to prevail on 
the Dutch to come to a relolution of raking the 
field in conjunction with the Engliſh, was recalled 
from the Hague to take the command of the ar- 
my; and the lord Carteret, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, was diſpatched to Holland with freſh inſtruc- 
ns. 

"Man time, the change in the Britiſh adminiſtra- 
tion had given a new alpect to the face of affairs on 
the continent. The news no ſooner arrived in 
Holland than the States-general, tho* corrupted in 
great meaſure by the gold of France, ſhewed a 
more favourable diſpolition to renew the ancient 
good underſtanding with England, ſo neceſſary for 
checking the ambitious views of the general ene- 
my. It was no ſooner known in Germany than 


it infuſed new ſpirits into the councils, and gave 
freſh courage to the arms of her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty. The king of Sardinia, who foreſaw his 


own ruin in that of the houſe of Auſtria, and had 
hitherto ventured only to refuſe the Spaniſh troops 
a paſſage through his territories, on their coming 
to invade the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, as ſoon 
as he was aſcertained of the alteration in the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry, diſcovered a reſolution to ſupport the 
ueen of Hungary. France. received the news of 
his change with the utmoſt conſternation. His 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty immediately called an extra- 
ordinary council of ſtate, wherein it was reſolved 
to put that kingdom in the beſt poſture of defence, 
and to purſue the affairs of the marine with the 
utmoſt diligence. | 
By this time Charles Albert, duke of Bavaria, 
was elected emperor, by the name of Charles VII. 
and recognized by the pope, who, according to 
the ancient cuſtom, on this occaſion granted the 
letters of diſpenſation, to excuſe the emperor go- 
ing into Italy to take the two crowns of Rome and 
Milan. As ſoon as the election, the inveſtiture 
conſequent thereupon, and other ceremonials, were 
completed, the emperor revoked the Aulic coun- 
cil, or ſupreme court of judicature at Rome, and 
eſtabliſhed another at Franckfort; from whence 
the elector of Mentz, as chancellor of the empire, 
wrote to the queen of Hungary to tranſmic the 
records and papers belonging to that council from 
Vienna. This princeſs, however, diſacknowleged 
the validity of the imperial election: ſhe refuſed 
to comply with the demand; and ſoon after, the 
imperial diet or afſembly of the ſtates was remov- 
ed from Ratiſbon to Franckfort. | 
The elector of Bavaria, however, received but 
2 {mall ſhare of happineſs from his new elevation 
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for, amidſt the loud acclamations which every 
way approached him, he had the misfortune to 
behold his electoral dominions laid open to the 
victorious Auſtrians, conducted by the great Khe- 
venhuller, the moſt conſummate general of the 
age. The ſtrong paſſes of that electorate had been 
already penetrated ; ſeveral principal towns were 
reduced; and the Bavarian army defeated dur- 
ing the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon. The Auſtrians 
ſoon after advanced into the bowels of this plenti- 
ful country; and Munich, the capital ſeat of the 
Bavarian family, fell an eaſy prey to the unreſiſted 
invaders. 

The queen of Hungary was no ſooner informed 
of this event, than ſhe wrote a moſt affecting letter 
to Khevenhuller, and preſented him with the pic- 
tures ot herſelf and her infant ſon, the archduke 
Joſcph (born March 13, 1741). The letter was 
read, and the pictures ſhewn, to the officers and 
ſoldiers, who, tranſported with an enthuſiaſm of 
zeal for their beloved ſovereign, ſwore they would 
live and die for her ſcrvice; and in their future 
behaviour, as f nipired with theſe noble ſenti- 
ments, they diſcovered on all occaſions not only 
_— and reſolution, but even madneſs and 
ury. 

About the ſame time baron Bernklau entered 
Bavaria by another quarter, with an army drawn 
from the woods and wilds in the remcteſt territo- 
ries of Aultria, whoſe appearance, ſcarcely border- 
ing upon human, ſpread terror wherever they 
went, which was till increaſed by their being al- 
lowed to live upon tree quarters. They were how- 
ever a very uletul and indetatigable body of men : 
they drove count Thoring, with his Bavarians, un- 
der the cannon of Ingolditadt, and performed ma- 
ny other important ſervices. 

Soon after, viz. about the middle of April, the 
Bavarians received a reinforcemeat of twenty thou- 
ſand French troops, commanded by the duke de 
Harcourt, who were detached from Prague, and 
came by Amberg, through the Upper Palatinate, 
On the other hand, marthal Khevenhuller, being 
Joined by the prince of Saxe-Hilburghauſen, with 
an army of twenty-four thouſand men, had ſeized 
an advantageous poſt at Ortenburgh, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paſſau, and detached general Bern- 
klau to oblerve the motions of the confederates, 
who had ſent a body of four thouſand men to at- 
rack the Auſtrian garriſcn in Munich. The gar- 
riſon, upon intelligence of their deſign, quitted 
the city, thinking it untenable ; but before the 
French could arrive, the city was again repoſſeſſed 
by the Auſtrians. 

The Bavarians having received a ſecond rein- 
forcement from Erance, the confederate army was 
now augmented to fifty thouſand men, and pitched 
their camp at Neder Altach. This obliged Khe- 
venhuller ro recal his troops from Munich, and 
aſſemble bis army all together near Villhoven, 
where, having thrown two bridges over the Da- 
nube, general Bernklau was detached, with baron 
Trenck, and a body of fix thouſand men, to croſs 
that river, and march as far as Zell, where they 
encamped and entrenched themſelves within a 
league of the French and Bavarians, who there- 
upon marched back to Deckendorff towards the 
end of May; and from thence count Thoring 
and the duke de Harcourt advanced with a part 
of the army to the caſtle of Hilkerſberg, on the 

| 6 Danube, 
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Danube, with a view to take poſſeſſion of the 
bridge the Auſtrians had thrown over that river. 
The Auſtrian garriſon, under the command of 
general Helfreich, immediately marched out to 
give them battle; and a ſevere action enſued, in 
which the Imperialiſts were defeated, with the loſs 
of one thouſand killed and wounded. After this 
action the French and Bavarians, though ſo great- 
ly ſuperior to the Auſtrians, avoided an engage- 
ment. To counterbalance, however, in ſome mea- 
ſure, theſe advantages, mareſchal Broglio ſent a 
body of French and Bavarians under prince Mau- 
rice of Saxony (better known by the name of count 
Saxe and marſhal Saxe) who took by capitulation 
the town of Egra, while the citadel of Glatz, for 
want of proviſions, was obliged to ſurrender to his 
Pruſſian majeſty, who was conducting the opera- 
tions of the war in Moldavia. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother to the grand 
duke, was in the heart of Bohemia, at the head of 
thirty-five thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſand 
horſe, and every-where favoured by the inhabi- 
tants. He commenced a defenſive war very fuc- 
ceſsfully, keeping the enemy in a continual ſtate 
of alarm, by cutting off their convoys, and harraſ- 
ſing them perpetually on every hand with crouds 
ofchuflars, Croats, Pandours, and Talpaches. The 
Pandours are Sclavenians, inhabiting the banks of 
the Drave and the Saave: they wear long gar- 
ments, and in their girdles carry ſeveral piſtols, a a 
ſabre, and a poniard. The Talpaches are Hun- 
garian infantry, armed with a muſket, two piſtols, 
and a ſabre : the Croats are the militia of Croatia: 
the huſſars art H ian cavalry, mounted upon 
ſmall horſes, which are very ſwift, light, and 
hardy; they are employed to cut off poſts that 
are weak, and not properly fupported by cavalry, 
which was every-where the caſe of the troops of 
France and Bavaria. The Auſtrians being enabled, 
by means of the great number of recruits which 
they daily received, to form a more regular plan 
of operations, prince Lobkowitz, at = head of 
eleven thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, was 
appointed to watch the motions of the French in 
Bohemia, while prince Charles with his army ad- 
vanced againſt the Pruſſians and Saxons, who were 
preparing to lay ſiege to Brian; but on advice of 
prince Charles's march, laid aſide that intention, 
retired with great precipitation out of Moravia, and 
abandoned Olmutz. 

This retreat was conſidered by the Auſtrians as 
extremely advantageous to their views, fince it 
gave them an opportunity of uniting their whole 
torce againſt the French under marſhal Broglio, 
who was too ſtrong for prince Lobkowitz ſingly; 
but before the Auſtrians could effect this junction, 
the king of Pruſſia having received a ſtrong rein- 
forcement of thirty-two thouſand men, under 
prince Leopold of Anhalt-Deſſau, entered Bohe- 
mia, and with the utmoſt celerity endeavoured to 
circumvent the motions of the Auſtrians, and pre- 
vent their junction. By the force of generalſhip 
the king effected his deſign, and at laſt his army 
and that of prince Charles came to a pitched battle 
at Czaſlaw. a town thirty-five miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Prague. The regular troops on both 
ſides were ncarly equal in number; but the Au— 
ſtrians had the advantage of a vaſt number of ir- 
regulars, who did them great ſervice in the action. 
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bloody obſtinacy : the Auſtrians demonſtrated the 
greatelt bravery ; the Pruſſians fought with a de- 
gree of deſperation. Victory, however, was on 
the point of deciding for the former, when the ir. 
regulars, having forced their way into the Pruſſian 
camp, fell to plundering : their example was un- 
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fortunately followed by the regulars of the right 
wing, who had alſo broken into the enemy's in- 
trenchments; and the main body of the Auſtrians 
being by this means left expoſed, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty ſeized the critical moment; and renewing 
the attack with redoubled fury, obliged prince 
Charles to retire, with the lols of three thouſand 
men, though his own loſs was not much inferior. 

His Pruſſian majefty, however, notwithſtandin 
his great ſucceſs, as well in Bohemia as Sileſia, began 
to think of compromiſing his differences with the 
queen of Hungary. He was chiefly induced to 
take this reſolution from his detection of the chi- 
canery of the French court, which now firſt ma- 
nifeſted itſelf towards his majeſty. According to 
the. plan of operations concerted, the French ar- 
my was to have joined the Pruſſian forces before 
the battle of Czaſlaw ; but every courier brought 
freſh pretences for retarding their march. Thee 
ſubterfuges were fully expoſed, by a copy of mar- 
ſhal Broglio's difpatches, of the fourth of May, 
which fell into the king's hands. By theſe he dil- 
covered that a reinforcement of five thouſand men 
was in march towards the marſhal's army, and 
that his inſtructions ordered him not to join the 
Pruſſians; to ſpare his troops as much as poſſible, 
and never to act near thoſe of the king; to form 
an army of obſervation of twenty thouſand men to 
watch the motions of the Prufſrans; to riſque no- 
thing in conjunction with them, but to pretend to 
the king in excuſe, that no reinforcement was a: 
rived, any more than marſhal Belleifle, who was the 
only general that had orders to act in concert with 
the king. Notwithftanding this difcovery, he con- 
tinued his operations againft the Auftrians, fore- 
ſeeing, that if theſe ſhould deſtroy the French, an 
event which was by no means improbable, he him- 
ſelf muſt be lefr to the mercy of the court of Vi- 
enna, from which he had every thing to fear. In 
order therefore to ſecure himlelf againft this dan- 
ger, he was obliged to ſave the French, though he 
was by no means ſatisfied with their conduct; but 
having gained the victory of Czaſlaw, he continu- 
ed entirely upon the defenſive. 

In a letter which he wrote to marſhal Broglio 
after the battle, he covertly reproaches the French 
with their perfidy, in the following terms: Iam 
quit with my allies, for my troops have juſt now 
gained a complete victory: it is your buſineſs to 
make what advantage you can of it immediately, 
otherwiſe you may be anſwerable to your alles.” 
The marſhal pretended not to underſtand what his 
majeſty meant by the words, I am quit with My 
allies ;” and wrote to Verſailles, © That the king 
of Pruſſia might have expreſſed himſelf more oblige- 
ingly, but that he did not underſtand the French 
tongue.” He underſtood it well, and his meaning 
was clear. 

While this monarch remained in a perfect ſtate of 
ination, the French gained a victory over the Auſltri- 
ans at Sahay, on the road to Frauemberg; but ſcarcity 
of proviſions rendered the allies unable to make 
any advantage of their ſucceſs. The arrival of the 


The battle continued four hours with the moſt | 


recruits from France was too late: the troops un- 
| I der 
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lio were ſo much diminiſhed, that only 
—— men could be muſtered at a re- 
view of forty-ſix battalions, which ought to have 
mounted to thirty thouſand men; the reſt of the 
army was ſcattered, while prince Charles of Lor- 
raine and prince Lobkowitz united their forces. 
To add to this misfortune, there was but little 
agreement between the French generals. Had the 
Pruſſians acted conjunctly with the French and 
Saxons, it is certain, that being maſters of Prague, 
Egra, and all the northern Bohemia, victorious at 
Czaſlaw and Sahay, they might have remained 
maſters of Bohemia. The reaſon of the king of 
Pruſſia's inactivity was owing to the reſolution he 
had taken to accommodate his differences with the 
queen of Hungary, in caſe he could procure any 
reaſonable terms; and when marſhal Belleiſle wait- 
ed upon him in his camp on the fifth of June, in 
order to concert with him what was to be done 
for the common cauſe, the king ſpoke thus to him: 
« give you warning, that prince Charles is ad- 
vancing towards M. de Broglio; and that if you 
do not improve the advantage you had at Sahay, 
I ſhall forthwith conclude a ſeparate peace.“ 

Nor did he fail to adhere to this reſolution ; for 

finding the queen of Hungary willing to cede to 
him the dominions to which he made pretenſions; 
and incenſed againſt the French, on account of 
the diſingenuous treatment he had received from 
them, he had a private interview with prince 
Charles of Lorraine, when the preliminaries — a 
treaty of e were agreed upon, which were ſign- 
ed — 3 on the pt June by the — 
of Hyndford, the Britiſh miniſter at the court of 
Vienna, to whom her Hungarian majeſty had given 
full powers to act for her, and by the count de 
Podewitz, on the part of the king of Pruſſia, The 
ſubſtance of this treaty is as follows, 
« The queen of Hungary cedes to the king of 
Pruſſia all Upper and Lower Sileſia, except the 
principality of Jeſchen and Troppau, and likewiſe 
the principality of Glatz in Bohemia, The king 
of Pruſſia engages, on his part, to obſerve an ex- 
act neutrality during the continuance of the war, 
and to withdraw his troops from the kingdom of 
Bohemia, within fifteen days from the ſigning of 
the preſent treaty; within which time the ratifi- 
cation thereof is to be made. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty charges himſelf with the repayment of what 
was lent by the Engliſh merchants to the late em- 
peror on the ſecurity of the revenues of Sileſia, 
by the contract made at London, January 10--21, 
1725. His Britannic majeſty guaranties this treaty, 
as well in quality of king of Great Britain as elec- 
tor of Hanover. By a ſeparate article, the king of 
Poland is invited to accede to this treaty, upon 
condition of withdrawing his troops within fixteen 
days from the ratification hereof. The czarina, 
the States-general, the king of Denmark, and 
other powers of Europe, are invited to concur in 
this treaty,” 

By this treaty the queen of Hungary yielded to 
the king of Pruſſia not only more than he de- 
manded fifteen months before, when ſhe might in 
return have been aſſiſted with troops and money, 
and his intereſt and influence in procuring the 
imperial crown for her conſort the archduke, but 
gave him into the bargain the principality of 
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Glatz, only to remain neuter, But it muſt be 
conſidered, that at that time the king of Pruſſia 
was the only power who had commenced hoſtilities 
againſt her, with leſs pretenſions to any part of 
the Auſtrian dominions than any of the other com- 
petitors. An emperor was now elected in oppoſi- 
tion to her hereditary right, and the king of Pruſ- 
ſia was the moſt ſucceſsful of his allies. In draw- 
ing off him, ſhe judiciouſly imagined that he would 
attract the king of Poland: and in this ſhe was not 
miſtaken ; for as ſoon as the notification of the 
preliminary treaty was made to him, the Saxon 
troops. in Bohemia were immediately ordered to 
halt till further inſtructions. A negociation was 
ſer on foot, and a peace concluded between him 
and the queen of Hungary, which was proclaimed 
at Dreſden the ſeventeenth of September; and by 
which the queen yielded to his Poliſh majeſty, as 
elector of Saxony, ſome places in the circles of 
Elnbogen, Satzer, Leutmeriz, and Buntzlaw, in 
Bohemia; in confideration whereof the elector 
guarantied to her the reſt of Bohemia. 

The emperor was abandoned by theſe treaties, 
and not the ſlighteſt mention made of France : in 
other words, the French and Bavarians were left 
to contend for themſelves. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, after the battle of Czaſlaw, marched to- 
wards Budwies, and joined prince Lobkowitz in 
his camp at Weſel, where the two armies formed 
a force of ſixty thouſand three hundred men. The 
confederate army was now forced to abandon all 
their poſts one after another: they daily loſt their 

roviſions and ammunition, of which part was pil- 
aged by their own ſoldiers, and part carried off 
by the enemy. Prince Charles paſſed the Moldau 
in purſuit of a body of troops under M. d'Aubigne, 
who retreated in diſorder. He followed the French 
to Thein, to Piſeck, and from Piſeck to Pilſen, 
and from thence to Beraun. Thele retreats coſt 
the French at leaſt as many men as a battle, and, 
beſides, contributed to diſpirit the troops. They 
were perpetually harraſſed in their precipitate 
marches by the huſſars; their baggage pillaged; 
and every Frenchman whochanced to ſtray from his 
corps was ſure to be knocked on the head by the 
purſuers, or the peaſants of the villages they paſſed 
through; and, had it not been for a moſt judicious 
ſtand made by marſhal Broglio againſt prince 
Charles, the whole French army muſt have been 
deſtroyed. This was an admirable piece of ge- 
neralſhip, but did not at all reſtore his affairs. 
During the time he was making ſo many efforts to 
prevent being cut off by the united armies of 
prince Charles and prince Lobkowitz, he received 
advice of the defection of his Pruſſian majeſty, and 
the ſigning the treaty of Breſlau. This news 
came like a thunderbolt upon Broglio, and enereaſ- 
ed the panic of his men, who never ventured to look 
back till they found themſelves under the protection 
of the cannon of Prague, where they were joined 
by marſhal Belleiſle from Dreſden, whither he had 
lately made a tour, with a view of diſſuading his 
Poliſh majeſty from abandoning the confederacy ; 
but finding all his attempts ineffectual, he poſted 
away for Prague, reſolved to take the beſt mea- 
ſures for ſecuring that important city and the con- 
federate army againſt the attack of the Auſtrians. 
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The city of Prague is encompaſſed with a 
wall, baſt ions, and other works; has a citadel in the 
new town, and a caſtle in the little town, well 
provided with cannon, which render it as ſtrong 
as a place of that extent can be; but it is com- 
. manded by the hills of Ginriſnitz, about a mile 
from the city. The French garriſon within, and 
the army under the walls of Prague, conſiſted now 
of twenty-four thouſand of the choiceſt troops of 
France : theſe were employed night and day in 
fortifying their camp, which they choſe on a very 
convenient ſpot of ground, being a fort of penin- 
ſula, formed at the north end of the city by the 
winding of the river Moldau, by which the right, 
left, and rear, were ſecured againſt any attack; ſo 
that they had nothing but a narrow front to guard; 
and this was defended in flank by the cannon upon 
the ramparts of the city, as well as by the ſtrong 
intrenchments they had raiſed in front between the 
town and the river. | 

Prince Charles and prince Lobkowitz, with their 
combined armies, - amounting to ſixty thouſand 
men, arrived within fight of Prague on the twen- 
ty-fifth of June, and encamped on the hills of Gin- 
riſnitz, about a quarter of a mile from the city; from 
whence the army marched, and encamped at Ko- 
nigſhall, nearer to Prague, where, on the twenty- 
| ſeventh, the grand duke of Tuſcany arrived in the 
camp. 

The appearance of the Auſtrian army convinced 
the French that the force of oppoſition would be of 
little ſervice, and they reſclved to try if they could 
extricate themſelves by ſtratagems of negociation. 
With this view Belleiſle ſent a trumpet to demand 
a conference, offering immediately, 1n virtue of his 
plenipotentiary power, to open conferences for a 
general accommodation ; but he received for an- 
ſwer, that the queen of Hungary was determined 
to take no ſtep of that kind without the participa- 
tion of her allies. When Belleiſle found the Au- 
ſtrians were too wary to be trepanned into his cob- 
web negotiation. he held ſeveral conferences with 
count Konigſeck concerning a capitulation for the 
{urrender of the place, offering to evacuate Prague 
and all Bohemia, the fortreſſes of Egra and Frau- 
emberg included, on permiſſion 'of marching off 
with their artillery, arms, and baggage : but the 
court of Vienna inſiſting they ſhould ſurrender 
priſoners of war, the conferences were entirely 
broken off; and the place being inveſted on all 
ſides, the trenches were opened on the twenty-eighth 
of July. 

It was a fight altogether new to ſee an army of 
twenty-ſix thouſand of the beſt rroops in Europe 
beſieged. The French general acquitted himſelf 
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with great ſpirit and reſolution. He knew he had 
nothing but famine to fear: he was ſenſible the 
Auſtrians were very ignorant of the art of attack 
and defence; but they were formidable, by their 
numbers, by their knowlege of the country, b 
their valour in the field, and by their being 5 
quainted with the language of, and poſſeſſed of the 
good will of the inhabitants. The queen had left 
nothing undone, on her part, which ſhe thought 
might contribute to the retaking of this capital 
She gave all the horſes in her own ſtables to aſſiſt 
in drawing the artillery and ſtores. Her example 
was followed by her nobles, who ſtrove with each 
other who ſhould moſt contribute to the ſucceſs of 
this great expedition. In ſhort, the hopes of the 
queen of Hungary and her brave ſubjects ſeemed 
to riſe in proportion as ſhe was oppreſſed. 

It was the misfortune of the French at Prague 
to find themſelves at a great diſtance from their 
own country, among a people to whoſe language 
they were ſtrangers, and by whom they were hat- 
ed; to be expoſed to every kind of neceſſity, with- 
out any certainty of aſſiſtance. In Prague every 
thing began to fail but courage. About the end 
of July meat fold there for four livres (three ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence of our money) per pound. 
Horſe fleſh was eaten at the beſt tables; and thro' 
ſcarcity of forage, the beſieged were forced to kill 
or turn looſe upwards of fourteen thouſand horſes. 
Several of the principal French officers ſent their 
plate to the mint to be coined, to purchaſe ſub- 
ſiſtence for their ſoldiers. The Auſtrians indeed 
had not one good engineer among them ; their 
works therefore were very indifferently carried on : 
the trenches were too long and too wide, and the 
French reaped ſome advantages from the errors of 
their enemies. They made many ſucceſsful ſallies: 
the moſt memorable was that of the twenty-ſecond 
of Auguſt; it was little leſs than a battle. Twelve 
thouſand of the beſieged, under marſhal Belleiſle, 
attacked the beſiegers in their works, carried a 
battery, made two hundred priſoners, filled up the 
works, took general Monty, and killed and wound- 
ed fifteen hundred men. Their own loſs was like- 
wiſe very conſiderable : the duke de Biron, the 
prince de Deuxponts, and the prince de Beauveau, 
were wounded, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
loſt their lives. On the Auſtrian ſide, the grand 
duke and prince Charles, who greatly diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves during the whole engagement, were 
frequently expoſed to the utmoſt danger ; the grand 
duke in particular eſcaped very narrowly, having 
his hat carried off by one of the cannon bullets. 

In the mean time, cardinal de Fleury was mak- 
ing private overtures for an accommodation, and 
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® This city, ſo remarkable for the extraordinary ſiege ſuſ- 
tained there by the French under the marſhals Broglio and 
Belleiſle, is the metropolis of Bohemia, pleaſantly fituated on the 
large river Moldau, one bundred and fifty miles north-welt of 
Vienna, one hundred north-eaſt of Ratiſbon, and ſeventy ſouth 
of Dreſden. Few cities in Europe have a larger extent than 
Prague, which is divided into three parts, called the old, the 
new, and the middlecity. The old city, on the caſt of the Mol- 
dau, is very populous, and full of handſome, but old-faſhion- 
ed houſes; in which ſtands the univerſity, one of the moſt ce- 
tebrated in Europe; and in this quarter great numbers of 
wealthy Jews have their reſidence. The new city was former- 
ly ſeparated from the old by a wall, but now only by aditch, 
into which the river can be let at pleaſure. The leſſer town 
lies on the weſt of the Moldau, and joins to the old town by a 


bridge of ſixteen arches, being in all one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred feet long, and thirty-five broad, with two large gates un- 
der two ſpacious towers, one at each end, which makes this 
bridge one of the nobleſt ſtructures in the world, it being four 
hundred feet longer than Weſtminſter-bridge, and ſeven hundred 
and eighty feet Jonger than London-bridge. Part of this town 1s 
built -on a riſing ground, at the top of which ſtands Upper 
Prague, where 1s a magnificent palace belonging to the crown. 
Prague is pleaſantly ſurrounded by fine fields and gardens, and 
adorned with a great many elegant houſes, churches and con- 
vents : the inhabitants are computed to be about oue hundred 
thouſand ; and, excepting London, Paris, and Rome, no city 
has a greater concourſe of nobility and gentry, who are exceed- 
ed by none in affluence and grandeur, equalled by few in po- 
liteneſs and civility to ſtrar gers. 
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even went ſo far as to accept the king of Great 
Britain as mediator. He alſo offered to treat about 
the ſecularization of the biſhoprics of Olnabrug 
and Hildeſheim, and the annexation of thoſe 
rerritories in perpetuity to the houſe of Hanover. 
While, on the one hand, the cardinal thus ad- 
dreſſed the Britiſh court, who lent a deaf ear to his 

ropoſals, as knowing their illuſory rendency, he 
applied on the other to veldt-marſhal count Ko- 
nigſeck before Prague, to whom he wrote a letter, 
which was delivered to him by marſhal Belleiſle ; 
in which the cardinal excuſes himſelf from having 
conſented to the preſent war, and ſays he was 
forced into it by the ſuperior power of others with 
the king. This was directly levelled at marſhal 
Belleiſle. The cardinal afterwards chuſing to diſ- 
avow this letter, it was printed by order of the 
court of Vienna, which ſerved greatly to leſſen 
the cardinal's credit. 

By this time Prague, the late flouriſhing and 
happy capital of a ſpacious kingdom, with more 
than one hundred thouſand citizens within its walls, 
was ſubjected to all the calamities that war and 
famine could inflict. It would be foreign to our 
purpoſe to relate particularly every remarkable in- 
cident of this long and important ſiege: ſuffice it 
to ſay, that the French behaved with great ſpirit 
and intrepidity; nor could the Auſtrians and Hun- 
garians, with their utmoſt efforts, make any regu- 
lar approaches; ſo that the place might rather 
be ſaid to be inveſted than beſieged: yet it was 
apparent, that in the end the entire loſs of the 
French army, both in Prague and Egra, was in- 
evitable. There was but one way to relieve them, 
which was to ſend to their ſuccour that army of 
forty thouſand men, which, under the command 
of marſhal Maillebois, had compelled the king of 
England to ſign the neutrality for Hanover: but 
this army was in Weſtphalia, about ſeven hundred 
miles from Prague. This expedient was propoſed 
by the marquis de Fenelon, ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, It had its inconveniencies, but yet was not 
without its advantages. France had in a manner 
exhauſted herſelf of men: ſhe had at different 
times ſent into Germany the better part of two 
hundred and twelve ſquadrons, and one hundred 
and ſeventeen battalions; and theſe had been from 
time to time recruited. Theſe troops, divided in 
Prague, Egra, Bavaria, and the Upper Palatinate, 
were above half waſted away. It was debated to 
march theſe weakened armies towards the complete 
and flouriſhing army of Maillebois, compoſed of 
forty-one battalions and ſixty-five ſquadrons, three 
thouſand Palatines, three thouſand Heſſians, and 
three independent companies of foot, and two of 
dragoons. It was obvious, that if all theſe forces 
united had acted with unanimity, and been aſſiſted 
by Pruſſia and Saxony, they muſt have ſucceeded 
in every thing. If marſhal Maillebois had advan- 
ced with his army along the banks of the Rhine, 
to penetrate into Bohemia, he had left France un- 
guarded ; fo that even the Dutch might have be- 
come formidable, and harraſſed the frontiers-with 
forty thouſand men they kept on foot for their 
own defence. Theſe conſiderations were urged 
by the cardinal and his party as ſtrong arguments 
againſt the meaſure projected; but the marquis de 
Fenelon, having undertaken for the. continuance 
of Holland's neutrality, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
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determined upon it, however hazarddus, becauſe 
neceſſary; rightly conſidering, that great under- 
takings cannot be executed without riſking great 
lofſes; and it was agreed in council, that orders 
ſhould be ſent to M. Maillebois to begin his march 
from Weſtphalia without loſs of time; but the 
route and manner in which his army was to be con- 
ducted ſtill embarraſſed them extremely. 

The ſcheme was imparted to his imperial ma- 
jeſty, without whoſe conſent it could nor be exe- 
cuted. Charles at firſt ſtarted ſome objections : 
he was deſirous that the troops under Maillebois 
ſhould continue in his electoral dominions : he re- 
preſented in a memorial, that by delivering Bava- 
ria, Prague would be ſet free of courſe, as the Au- 
ſtrians could no longer continue the ſiege of that 
place, when M. Maillebois army ſhould reach the 
banks of the Danube. In this opimon the empe- 
ror was ſeconded by M. Maillebois himſclf, who 
was extremely averle to ſet out on ſo diſcouraging - 
an expedition, The French miniſtry, however, 
could not be brought to put their only reſource in 
the hands of an emperor who had been ſo little 
able to defend himſelf, and who by this time had 
incurred their contempt, and even ſuſpicion. Ac- 
cordingly, Maillebois began his march from Weſt- 
phalia ro Bohemia about the middle of Auguſt, 
under the ſanction of a reſcript which the emperor 
ſent to the diet, in which he juſtified the march of 
Maillebois upon the principles of neceſſity, from 
the unconquerable obſtinacy of the court of Vienna. 

The duke de Harcourt was then at the head of 
the French troops in Bavaria; Seckendorff com- 
manded the Imperialiſts ; and Khevenhuller the 
Auſtrians : but the deciſion of the fate of Prague, 
which was hourly expected, kept all parties in a 
ſtate of ination, The count de Saxe, who had 
now entered into the ſervice of France, and gave 
daily proofs of his uncommon vigour, activity, and 
reſolution, was appointed to ſucceed the duke de 
Harcourt in the command of the French army. 

Prince Charles, who ſtill continued before 
Prague, no ſooner received news of the march of 
M. Maillebois to the aſſiſtance of that city, than 
he turned the ſiege into a blockade; and committing 
the care of it to prince Lobkowitz and the Hun- 
garian general Feſtititz, with a body of eighteen 
thouſand men, he ſet out to the defence of Bo- 
hemia. 

After a moſt intricate and fatiguing march, 
the auxiliary army at length arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, about the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Every thing hitherto had been happily con- 
ducted: count Saxe was to join this army with the 
body he commanded in Bavaria. He had already 
acquired the character of an officer who would let 
no opportunity ſlip him. On this occaſion he 
found means to eſcape from Bavaria, where count 
Khevenhuller held him in a manner ſhut up, and 
by a dexterous march joined his forces to thoſe of 
Maillebois, after having taken the poſt of Elnbogen. 
Soon after, the lmperialiſts under Seckendorff atriv- 
ed alſo from Bavaria; while Khevenhuller, who had 
in vain attempted to prevent this junction, joined the 
army under prince Charles, near Hayd. Mean while, 
the Auſtrians reduced the town of Frauneburg; 
and Trenck, the famous partiſan, made himſelf 
maſter, by a deſperate attack, of Chamb in Bava- 
ria, which, on account of its ſituation, was the 
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general repoſitory of the effects and treaſure of the 
inhabitants. 

Upon the departure of prince. Charles from 
Prague, Belleiſle and Broglio reſolved to execute 
the ſame deſign which had been accompliſhed by 
the counts Saxe and Seckendorff; that of joining 
the marſhal de Maillebois, who, by the acceſſion 
of the troops from Bavaria, was now at the head 
of ſeventy thouſand men ; and had marched with 
| ſuch precipitation, that prince Charles could not 
bring him to an engagement. Mean while, Fel- 
tititz, for want of a ſufficient force, was obliged 
to raiſe the blockade of Prague ; and the French 
generals being now at liberty, took poſt at Leut- 
meritz, a ſmall town, lying half way between 
Prague and Kaden, in order to join the main ar- 
my under Maillebois, who had by this time ad- 
vanced in the neighbourhood of the latter place. 

Prince Charles, well knowing that if theenemy's 
project ſucceeded, ir would entirely alter the face 
of affairs in Germany, reſolved, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent its execution. With this view he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the paſſes in the mountains of Bohe- 
mia, where an hundred men may put a whole ar- 
my to a ſtand. Count Saxe had detached a body 
of troops towards Kaden, a poſt of the laſt impor 
tance, to break down the bridge upon the Eger, 
over which the Auſtrians were to paſs. One com- 
pany had already entered the place, and broken 
down part of the bridge. The Auſtrians came up 
at the ſame inſtant, repaired the bridge, and made 
themſclves maſters of the town, Thus was all 
communication cut off between the armies of 
Belleifle and Broglio, and Maillebois. The latter 
could receive no accounts from Leutmeritz; and 
the only road to Kaden lay through a defile which 
it was impoſſible to penetrate. The main army 
had now ſcarce bread enough to laſt for three days; 
ſo that Maillebois was obliged to reduce the ſol- 
diers to half allowance. Diſcontent, want of diſ- 
cipline, miſunderſtanding, deſertion; every thing 


conſpired againſt the united army at this rime. | 


In fine, Maillebois ſeeing it impoſſible to effect his 
junction with the other two French marſhals, re- 
turned towards Bavaria, while Belleiſle and Broglio 
marched back to Prague. Maillebois, on his ar- 
rival on the confines of Bavaria, was diſgraced, 
and the command given to M. Broglio, who eſcap- 
ed in diſguiſe from Prague, and arrived in the aux- 
iliary army on the twenty-ſecond of November, 
where he took upon him the chief command. The 
auxiliary army being now of conſequence ſuperior 
in Bavaria, Munich, the capital of that electorate, 
was a ſecond time relieved, and the emperor en- 
tered it again. 

On the other hand, the Auſtrians having made 
themſelves maſters of Leutmeritz, M. Belleiſle, 
who remained in Prague, found himſelf cloſely 
pent up therein by prince Lobkowitz (who had 
renewed the blockade) together with his whole 
army, now reduced to about ſeventeen thouſand 
men, without money, ſubſiſtence, or hope of ſuc- 
cour ; and they had no other proſpect but that of 
periſhing by famine or war. They were thus 
cruelly ſituated, when, about the latter end of 
November, M. Belleiſle received orders from his 
court to endeavour at effectuating a retreat from 
Prague. The general returned for anſwer, that he 
would engage to conduct his troops in ſafety to 
Eegra, in ſpite of the enemy's army or the rigour 
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| of the ſeaſon : a bold undertaking, but which was 
as ſucceſsfully executed. 

Belleifle had formed his deſign of eſcaping with 
incredible ſecrecy ; and, the better to conceal his 
purpoſe, he had remounted his cavalry, repaired 
his carriages, and made every other preparation 
for a longer defence. He had alſo engaged the 
whole attention of the Auſtrians, by frequent ſal- 
lies and ſkirmiſhes, in which the French had gene- 
rally the better. At laſt, every thing being en- 
tirely got ready, he reſolved to carry his ſcheme 
into immediate execution: the danger was ex- 
treme. Prince Lobkowitz had diſtributed his ar. 
my in ſuch a manner as to ſurround the town, the 
inhabitants of which were ſo many ſpies on the 
motions of the French. The weather growin 
more and more cold, became almoſt intolerable. 
There were upwards of two thouſand ſoldiers fick 
in the place; and the marſhal himſelf had been a 
long time ſo ill of the ſciatica, or hip- gout, that 
he could not mount on horſeback ; yet, in the 
midſt of theſe conſpiring obſtacles, he fixed on the 
night of the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth to make his 
retreat. | 

In order to ſecure it more effectually, it was in- 
cumbent on him not only to deceive count Lobko- _ 
witz, but alſo the inhabitants of the place, and 
even his own people. To this end, he was conti- 
nually ſending detachments all around him to 
bring in forage, which were always accompanied 
with cannon and covered waggons ; ſo that the ſur- 
prize ſhould be leſs when he choſe to evacuate the 
place, which muſt be done with ſuch an equipage. 
Two days before his retreat he laid contributions, 
payable in four months. The day of his intended 
departure the gates of the town were kept ſhut; 
and having cauſed a report to be ſpread that he in- 
tended a general ſally at ſuch a quarter, he made 
his retreat by another road, and gained a day's 
march of prince Lobkowitz, before the other was 
apprized of his departure. This project he was 
enabled to execute with the greater facility, on ac- 
count of the prodigious extent of the walls : and 
in order the more effectually to amuſe the enemy, 
he left a garriſon of about three thouſand men in 
the place, under M. Chevert. M. Belleiſle con- 
tinued his retreat for ten days through ice and 
ſnow, the enemy's cavalry perpetually harraſſing 
him on his march. On the third day prince Lob- 
kowitz appeared at the head of a body of horſe, 
on the other ſide of a plain, where the two armies 
might have come to an engagement; but the 
prince did not chuſe to attack forces who, from 
their ſituation, muſt neceſſarily fight with that 
ſort of deſpair that renders courage invincible: he 
determined therefore to cut off the retreat of the 
French, by taking poſſeſſion of the paſſes upon 
the two principal roads leading to Egra. 

M. Belleiſle, however, once more eluded the de- 
ſigns of his enemy: he choſe a road which would 
have been in any other ſeaſon impaſſable: he 
marched his army acroſs vaſt frozen moraſſes that 
never perhaps had been trodden. In {this exploit 
he merited the greater honour, as, notwithſtanding 
his being confined during the whole march to his 
coach or ſedan by a violent rheumatiſm, he always 
continued himſelf to point out the way. At 


length, having ſurmounted all his difficulties, he 
arrived at Egra on the twenty- ſixth day of Decem- 


ber, having performed a march of one hundred 
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and fifty miles, and not having loſt, by his own 
account, ſo much as a ſingle ſoldier, except thro 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, which killed about 
one thouſand. | 

The very day that M. Belleifle reached Egra, 
the troops that had been left behind in Prague, 
under NI. Chevert, capitulated on the moſt ho- 
noutable terms, being allowed to march to Egra 
with all the honours of war. Thus the town of 
Prague, which had been taken by the French in a 
few hours, was evacuated after a ſiege and blockade 
of five months. 

Having thus given an account of the campaign 
in Germany, the event of which was ſo very inte- 
reſting to England, it is now time to attend the 
progrels of the war in Italy and the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where the naval force of Great Britain 
had a conſiderable influence. 

We have already taken notice of the junction 
of the French and Spaniſh fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean ; of their having paſſed admiral Haddock ; 
and of the latter having landed their troops at Or- 
bitello in Italy; after which the French and Spa- 
niſn ſquadrons put into the harbour of Toulon. 

The queen of Hungary, alarmed at the dangers 
that threatened her, reſolved to apply to the king 
of Sardinia, whoſe intereſt it was to preſerve the 
preient ſyſtem of power in Italy, and who, by his 
ſituation, was beſt able to check the ambitious 
views of th: French and Spaniſh monarchs. His 
$ardinian majeſty was at this time ſufficiently jea- 
as of the deſigns of the Spaniards in Italy; but, 
+: the ſame time, he was afra d of being cruſhed 
between France and Spain before he could be pro- 
verly ſupported. He had therefore temporized for 
ome time: but being now alarmed at the prozreis 


or the Spaniſh arms in Italy, he reſolved to declare 


tor the houſe of Auſtria. On this occaſion, how- 
ever, his Sardinian majeſty took care to make the 
beit terms for himſelf. He ſtipulated a ſubſidy 
from England ; he reſerved in their full force all the 
claims of his family upon the Milaneſe; and he 
obtained ſeveral private ceſſions of places from the 
queen of Hungary, whoſe huſband's ſiſter he had 
married. On the firſt of January, 1742, he caul- 
ed to be printed and publiſhed a manifeſto, in 
which he ſtated his claims ; but it was not till the 
month of February that he reſolved to act in con- 
junction with the queen of Hungary; and then he 
was not upon the beſt of terms with her in the main: 
they only united againſt the preſent danger that 
threatened both. 

The troops which had been ſent into Traly by 
the Spaniſh court were under the command of the 
duke de Montemar, famous for his victory at Bi- 
tonto, and afterwards remarkable by his diſgrace. 
Their route lying neceſſarily through Tuſcany, the 
grand duke, huſband to the queen of Hungary, 
gave them a free paſſage, having declared himſclf 
neuter-in the cauſe of his wife. The duke of 
Modena, who was married to a princeſs of the 
blood-royal of France, alſo declared himſelf neu- 
ter. Pope Benedict XIV. through whoſe territo- 
ries both the Spaniſh and Auſtrian armies were to 
paſs, promiſed the ſame neutrality. The republic 
of Genoa, from the ſame principle of neutrality, 
gave free paſſage to a body of French forces that 
arrived from Spain : and the king of Naples and 
the T'wo Sicilies adopted the ſame neutral ſyſtem, 
though his father and brother were principally con- 
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cerned ; yet, after all, not one of theſe potentates, 
ſo apparently neutral, were ſo in reality, Don 
Carlos in particular encreaſed the duke de Mon- 
temar's army with ſeveral Neapolitan regiments: 
the duke cf Modena was already the ſecret friend 
of Spain: Genoa had much the ſame inclination : 
and the pope, although he had acknowleged the 
elector of Bavaria as emperor, was viſibly attached 
to the cauſe of the queen of Hungary. 

Count Traun, the queen's governor in the duchy 
of Milan, aſſembling all his forces early in the year, 
Joined them which were ſent him from Tirol, in 
order to oppoſe the Spaniards. About the begin- 
ning of March(1742)the king of Sardinia ſeconcing 
warmly the Auſtrians, advanced towards the territo- 
ries of Parma: he now exerted as much courage and 
abilities as he had diſplayed in the year 1732. In 
theſe two conjunctures he ſhewed how valuable his 
alliance was: he had excellent miniſters, and good 
generals, and was himſelf both a miniſter and a 
general; an oeconomiſt in his expences, ſkilful in 
his conduct, indefatigable in his hardſhips, and 
intrepid in danger. | 

In the mean while, the Spaniſh army aſſembled 
at Rimini, near the duke de Montemar's; and 
being joined by the Neap«liran forces, amounted 
to ſixty thouſand men, furniſhed with a large train 
of artillery. About the beginning of May they 
entered the Bologneſe. The king of S+..ima had 
by this time taken the field with tuhuty toulind 
men, and appeared on the fide ot Parma; while 
the Auſtrians under marſhal count Traun advanced 
towards the Bologneſe with at out ſeventeen thou- 
ſand men. The duke of Modena, relying upon the 
protection of the Spaniards, was fo impolitic, in 
d-fiance of the neutrality he profeſſed, to enter in- 
to a private treaty with the duke of Montemar; of 
wh.ch the king of Sardinia being appriſed, enter- 
ed the duke's territories, ſeized upon his duchy, 
and made himſelf maſter of his capital ; while the 
duke, thus ſtripped of all his poſſcſſions, was 
obliged to retire to the Spaniſh army, of which he 
was by his late treaty to have the nominal command. 
This army, however, ſoon became ſo reduced by 
ſickneſs and deſertion, that the duke de Montemar, 
finding he could not maintain his ground againſt 
the Auſtrians and Spaniards, retired to Rimini, 
whither he was followed by the king of Sardinia. 

By this time the Engliſh miniſtry had come to a 
reſolution to keep no farther meaſures with France: 
the conduct of the French admiral in the Medi- 
terranean towards admiral Haddock was ſo ſtrong 
a demonſtration of the intentions of that court, as 
all their pretexts to a neutrality could not diſguiſe. 

Admiral Haddock, what by the fatigues ot the 
ſervice, what by anxiety of mind, owing to che nu- 
merous diſ:ppointments he had met with, found his 
conſtitution ſo much impaired, that he reſigned the 
command of the fleet in the Mediterranean to com- 
modore Leſtock, who had lately arrived from the 
Weſt Indies, and been ſent up the Streights with 
ten ſail of men of war, to reinforce Mr. Haddoc k, 
and oppoſe the united fleets of France and Spain. 

Upon the departure of the admiral for England, 
the commodore uſed the utmoſt diligence in fittin 
the fleet for ſea. On the twelfth of April he ſet 
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fail from Port Mahon with a ſquadron of twenty- 
eight men of war, and ſoon after appeared before 
Toulon, at which the inhabitants were in the ut- 
moſt conſternation: the country round was alarmed 


by - 
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by fires, beacons, &c. But this proved a falſe 


alarm, the commodore not having the leaſt inten- 
tion of moleſting them; for the united ſquadrons 
were greatly ſuperior to the Britith in force, the 
French under admiral de Court conſiſting of five 
ſeventy gun ſhips, ſeven of ſixty, four of titty, two 
of thirty, and two of twenty; and the Spanith 
ſquadron under Don Navarro, of one ſhip of one 
hundred and fourteen guns, four of ſeventy, {ix 
of ſixty, and five of fifty; in all, thirty-ſix men of 
war: ſo that commodore Leſtock, after oblerving 
their ſituation, proceeded towards Antibes on the 
coaſt of Italy. In the mean time, upon the change 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, Mr. Leſtock was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral of the white; but as it 
was determined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke in the 
Mediterrancan in the courſe of this ſummer, the 
ſupreme command of the fleet was beltowed upon 
Thomas Matthews, eſq. vice-admiral of the red, 
who was at the ſame time inveſted with the cha- 
rater of ambaſſador- extraordinary and miniſter- 
plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia, and the 
other princes and ſtates of Italy. He left England 
in the midule of April. In his paſſage he took 
ſeveral French and Spaniſh merchant ſhips, and 
at length ſafely joined rear-admiral Leſtock in the 
harbour of Villa Franca. 

Perhaps no miniſtry ever took a more impolitic 
ſtep than in joining theſe two admirals in com- 
mand, as it was well known that there had long 
ſubſiſted between them an inveterate diſlike to 
each other : nay, Matthews had even declared to 
the miniſtry on his appointment, that he accepted 
of the command only on condition that Mr. Let- 
tock ſhould be ſpeedily recalled. However, the 
latter was continued in the Mediterrantan till the 
ſea-fight off Toulon, when it too plainly appeared 
that the glory and advantage of the nation was 
ſhamefully ſacrificed to the gratification ct private 
reſentment. | | | 

Mr. Matthews” firſt care, after taking poſſeſſion 
ol his command, was to provide for the well-guard- 
ing of the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, and Iraly ; 
and he quickly gave an inſtance of his refolution 
to ſtrike terror into the enemy, by rendering his 
fleet formidable; for a French man of war paſſing 
by Villa Franca, in ſight of the Britiſh fleet, and 
refuling to pay the compliment to the flag, the 
vice-admiral fired at the Frenchman to bring him 
to; but the commander perſiſting in his obſtinacy, a 
man of war was ordered out to force him to comply, 
who poured a broadſide into the French ſhip, and 
ſunk her directly. His next exploit was to ſend 
captain Norris, in the Kingſton, of fifty guns, with 
the Duke —_ captain Calis, to burn five Spa- 
niſh gallies which had pur into the bay of St. Tro- 
pez, a French port in the Mediterranean ; an or- 
der which was effectually executed. But no action 
of his proved ſo agreeable to the people of Great 
Britain as that of ſending commodore 9 with 
a ſquadron of ſhips and bomb-ketches to Naples, 
to demand of the king of Sicily not only to with- 
draw his troops from acting in conjunction with 
thoſe of Spain, but to promiſe in writing not to 
give them any farther aſſiſtance in any reſpect; and 
in caſe of a refuſal on the part of his Sicilian ma- 
jeſty to give the propoſed ſatisfaction, to bombard 
the city of Naples. Incredible was the conſternation 
that ſeized on the Neapolitans at the ſight of the 
formidable force Mr. Martin brought with him, 
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and the peremptory manner in which he made 
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above demand: and however deeply his Sicilian 
majeſty might reſent th.s inſult upon his dignity 
his private reſentment was obliged to give way ” 
the intereſts of his ſtate, which was in no cordi. 
tion to defend ittelt. Accordingly, after leveral 
meſſages paſſing between the commodore and the 
duke de Montealegre, the Sicilian miniſter, the 
latter, in his maſter's name, promiſed in writing, 
that his troops ſhould be immediately withdrawn 
out of Lombardy ; and that he would not in any 
manner whatſoever aid or ailift thoſe of Spain any 
more during the preſent war in Italy. This pro. 
mile was inſtantly performed: the Neapolitan 
troops were forthwith recalled; and the Spaniſh 
army being thus weakened, was not able during 
the remaining part of the campaign to perform any 
action of importance; and by this bold, but ſuc- 
ceisful ſtep of the Britiſh admiral, the queen of 
Hungary was ſaved from apparent deſtruction, 

Soon after, viz. about the latter end of Auguſt, 
Mr. Matthews purſuing the ſpirited plan he had lo 
happily begun, diſpatched the fame ſucceſsful em- 
baſſy to gt. Remo, a Geno:ſe town on the Medi- 
terranean, thirty miles north- caſt of Nice, with or- 
ders to deſtroy ſome conſiderable magazines which 
the Spaniards had gotten together there. This 
lervice the commodore effectually performed, and 
in the beginning of September re. joined the vice- 
admiral, who took up his ſtation at Hieres- bay, 
where his ſhips lay in an excellent road, and com- 
manded every veſſel that might attempt to enter 
or come out of the harbour of Toulon, The Bri- 
tiſh fleet having by this time been joined by rear- 
admiral Rowley, was ſome what fuperior to the unit- 
ed ſquadrons of France and Spain, who therefore 
kept cloſe within the port of Toulon. 

The Engliſh fleet, however, could not controul 
the operations of the Spaniards by land for the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, being fearful that if the Neapolitan 
troops were compelled to quit their army under 
the duke de Montemar, that general might be 
expoſed to the danger ot being defeated by a ſupe- 
rior force; they determined to ſend another body 
of troops to his aſſiſtance, who were to march 
through the ſyuth of France, and endeavour to 
penetrate 1nto Italy through the paſſes of Pied- 
mont. Accordingly, in April ſeventeen thouſand 
three hundred men aſſembled at Barcelona, under 
the command of the count de Glerices ; and being 
joined on their march by other Spaniſh corps, 
were augmented to thirty thouſand, On this re- 
inforcement, the whole army marched through 
Provence and rendezvouſed at Grace, about fifty 
miles diſtant from Toulon, where it waited for the 
arrival of Don Philip, ſecond ſon to the king of 
Spain, whom his ambitious mother had lately ſet 
up as a new candidate for royalty, declaring ſhe 
would leave no efforts unexerted to erect Lombardy 


into a kingdom in his favour. In May Don Philip 


with his court and a very ſplendid retinue entered 
Antibes, the laſt town of France towards Italy. In 
the beginning of June Don Philip put himſelf at 
the head of his troops, tho' the count de Glerices 
had the real command, on account of the prince's 
yourh. Their plan was to force their way into 
Piedmont, by Nice and Villa Franca; but thro' 
the prudent diſpoſitions of his Sardinian majeſty, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh admiral, their de- 


ſigns were rendered impracticable; as was allo 
| another 
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er attempt they made with a ſtrong body of 
_—— hom a paſſage by Demont into the 
valley of Stura, Diſappointed in both theſe de- 
ſigns, the Spaniards defiled towards the left, thro? 
Dauphine, and entered Savoy, where they met 
with very little reſiſtance ; and on the tenth of 
September the infant Don Philip took poſſeſſion 
of Chamberry, the capital of that duchy, ninety 
miles from Turin, and immediately publiſhed a 
manifeſto, enjoining the deputies of the province 
of Savoy to come 1n and take the oaths to him, 
and to bring their arms and ammunition to his 
quarters, within the ſpace of five days at fartheſt, 
rohibiting them to pay any more taxes to the 
— of Sardinia, or to have any correſpondence 
with him, under pain of death. 

While theſe things were tranſacting on the bor- 
ders of Piedmont, his Sardinian majeſty was in a 
full career of ſucceſs againſt the Spaniards in Italy, 
having obliged the Spaniſh and Neapolitan army 
to retreat from Rimini towards the kingdom of 
Naples; and the Neapolitan troops being recalled, 
he had now an opportunity of returning to the re- 
lief of his own dominions, which he did with 
24,000 Fiedmontele, leaving a ſmall} body of 
troops behind, under the command of the count 
d' Apremont, to co operate with the Auſtrians in 
his abſence. By forced marches he arrived at Tu- 
rin on the eighth day of September. In the be- 
ginning of October he advanced to Conflans, in 
the neighbourhood of Chamberry ; and the infant 
not chuſing to hazard a battle, retired with fome 
precipitation towards Dauphine, and took poſt un- 
der the cannon of fort Barreaux, while his Sardi- 
nian majeſty encamped within ſight of them at 
Mians, near Montmelian, on the frontiers of 
Dauphine : and in this condition the two armies 
remained till the beginning of December, when 
the court of Spain, diſguſted with the inactivity of 
the count de Glerices, ſent the marquis de las Mi- 
nas to ſuperſede him in the command of the army. 
This laſt general had no tooner joined the army than 
he made a vigorous attack upon the caſtle of Af 
premont, in the neighbourhood of the Sardinian 
camp, and obliged the garriſon to capitulate : after 
which he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for at- 
tacking the king of Sardinia, who, upon the loſs 
of the laſt-mentioned important poſt, thought it 
moſt prudent to retire into Piedmont, the Spantards 
at the ſame time marching back into Savoy, where 
they eſtabliſhed their winter quarters. 

In the mean time the Auſtrians, upon the de- 
rture of the Piedmonteſe troops, returned into 
the duchy of Modena; and as ſoon as the duke de 


of continuing his retreat towards Naples, advanced 
back again to Sr. Nicholas, within ten miles of 
Bologna, where he reſigned his command to the 
count de Gages, though the duke of Modena ſtill 


tempted to penetrate into Tuſcany, but was pre- 

vented by the vigilance of count Traun, the Au- 

ſtrian general; and in the beginning of Decem- 

ber both armies went into winter quarters, the Spa- 

niards in the Bologneſe and Romagna, and the 

Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe in the Modeneſe and 

Parmeſan. 

Admiral Matthews having received information 

that his Sicilian majeſty had ſent a reinforcement ot 
lix regiments from Naples to join the Spaniſh ar- 
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Montemar was informed of this ſeparation, inſtead 


retained the title of generaliſſimo. This army at- 
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my, in December diſpatched a man of war to 
Naples with a letter, expoſtulating on this breach of 
the late promiſe of neutrality. The king in return 
ordered the duke de Montealegre to deliver to 
Mr. Allen, the Britiſh miniſter at his court, a 
declaration, importing, That he was reſolved 
to adhere to his engagements ; but as theſe regi- 
ments 1n queſtion belonged to his father the king 
of Spain, and had been only lent to him for his 
expedition to Sicily, it was not in his power to re- 
tain them when recalled, as they were not in his 
pay or ſervice.” However, his Neapolitan ma- 
jeſty, ſenſible of the weakneſs of his capital, from 
the laſt viſit paid him by the Engliſh, cauſed ſe- 
veral new fortifications to be erected for the defence 
of the port of Naples. 

While the French were expelled from Bohemia, 
and the dominions of her Hungarian majeſty 1n 
Italy ſecured in the manner already. related, her 
poſicflions in Flanders were likewiſe powerfully 
protected by his Britannic majeſty : for no ſooſſer 
had marſhal Maillebois marched from Weſtphalia 
to the relief of Prague, than the Hanoverian troops, 
couſiſting of ſixtten thouſand two hundred and 
ſtxty- eight men, began their march from Hanover 
and paſſed the Weſer, in their way to Flanders; 
for which country the fix thouſand Heſſians in 
Britiſh pay, began to move about the ſame time 
(viz. the latter end of Auguſt). Theſe two bodies 
of troops joined the Britiſh forces at Bruſſels about 
the middle of October, and all together formed an 
army of about forty thouſand men, which entamp- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the laſt mentioned 
city. It was generally ſuppoſed, that his Bricannic 
majeſty would pals over to Flanders this year, and 
take upon him the command of this army; where- 
fore large draughts were made from the Auſtrian 
garriſons in that country, in order to complete the 
whole force to fifty thouſand men; and it was con- 
fidently reported that king George meditated no 
leſs than the ſiege of Dunkirk, the fortifications of 
which the French had of late openly repaired. 
This at firſt ſo alarmed the court of France, that 
they aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand men 
in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, and took every 
poſſible precaution againſt any attack upon them 
in the Low Countries, fortifying Givet, Philipville, 
Avennes, and Rocroi, where they put ſtrong garri- 
ſons, and laid up great magazines, while the carl of 
Stair quitted his negotiations at the Hague, and 
arrived at Ghent on the twenty- ſeventh of Novem- 
ber. The French minifiry, however, were ſoon 
relieved from their anxicty, by hearing that his 
Britannic mzjeſty's voyage to Flanders, and the 
meaſures concerted for commencing operations, 
were entirely laid aſide for this campaign, in con- 
lequence of the Dutch having threatened to de- 
clare againſt thole who ſhould ſtrike the firſt blow 
in Flanders, and foon after the confederate army 
were crdered into winter quarters ; the Britiſh and 
Heſſians in Flanders, the Lan in Luxemburg, 
and the Hanoverians in the county of Liege, in 
readineſs to march in the ſpring whither it ſhould + 
appear moſt convenient for the ſervice of her Hun- 
garian majeſty, 

During theſe tranſact ions in Europe, in the courſe 
of this year, every thing ſeemed to go backward 
in America, owing to the diſſenſion between the 
admiral] and general. They had in the latter end of 
the foregoing year received a reinforcement from 
England; 
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England; upon the arrival of which they held a 
council of war, to concert in what manner the 
ſhips and forces under their command might be 
molt effectually employed for the advantage of the 
nation, and the annoyance of the enemy, when it 
was propoſed by the land officers to undertake an 
expedition againſt Panama, by which a body of 
three hundred men, with five hundred negroes and 
four hundred Mutquetos, were to be landed at 
Porto Bello, and from thence to march over the 
Iſthmus of Darien to the ſaid town of Panama. 
Mr. Vernon and fir Chaloner Ogle having con- 
curred with this opinion, Mr. Lowther was ſent 
over to the coaſt of Porto Bello on board the Tri- 
ton ſloop, in the character of a trader, in order to 
obtain all the intelligence he could, for the better 
ſecuring the ſucceſs of the intended expedition: 
and in the mean time the admiral loſt no time in 
getting his ſquadron in readineſs; but the land 
officers were ſo very dilatory in their motions, that 
it was the latter end of March before the armament 
arrived at Porto Bello. The fleet conſiſted of eight 
ſail of the line, with three fire-ſhips and two hoſ- 
pital ſhips : the tranſports were about forty fall, 
having on board three thouſand land forces, and 
five hundred negroes raiſed by governor Trelaw- 
ney, who attended the expedition in the rank of 
a colonel. 


Admiral Vernon met with no oppoſition on en- 


tering the harbour of Pcrto Bello, though the go- 
vernor of the place had three companies of Span iſh 
ſoldiers with him, beſides two more of mulattoes 
and negroes. The governor, upon the firſt ſight 
of the Engliſh fleet ſtanding 1n for the harbour, 
quitted the town with great precipitation, with the 
three companies of ſoldiers, and moſt of the in- 
habirants were preparing to follow him; but the 
admiral having obſerved on his firſt landing that 
the whole place was in great confuſion, and that 
the town was on the point of being abandoned, 
diſpatched an officer and an interpreter directly, 
to deſire of the inhabitants to lay aſide their appre- 
henſions, and continue peaceably in their own poſ- 
ſeſſions, promiſing them the fulleſt protection in 
their lives and properties. Encouraged by this in- 
dulgence, a deputation came on board the admiral 
from the magiſtrates, thanking him for his humani- 
ty, and readily putting themſelves under his protec- 
ton; waich was accordingly granted them by the 
unanimous reſolution of the council of war. It 
was likewile reſolved that a detachment ſhould be 
ſent up the river Caſcahal, in order to cut off the 
communication between Porto Bello and Panama, 
and take poſſeſſion of the Contaderio, or cuſtom- 
houſe, and ſecure it with a guard; which was im- 
mediately put into execution. 

Three days after the arrival of the fleet at Porto 
Bello, lieutenant Lowther came in; and a council 
of war being thereupon called, he was examined 

as to the practicability of the attempt againſt Pa- 
nama, when he gave it as his opinion, that the put- 
ting this ſcheme into execution could not at pre- 
ſent be attempted with any hopes of ſucceſs, on 
account of the rainy ſcaſon of the year, and the 
ſickneſs that prevailed in conſequence thereof 
amongſt the troops. This opinion was adopted 
by all the land officers, with the general at their 
head; and as / they out- numbered the ſea officers 
three to two, their opinions were always decifive : 
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in ſhort, a general council of war meeting after. 
wards on board the Boyne, admiral Vernon's own 
ſhip, it was thereat agreed to wood and water the 
ſhips, and return to Jamaica. . 

The general, however, thinking it neceſſary to 
offer ſome reaſon for thus ſuddenly deſerting an 
enterprize which he had before appeared ſo ſan- 
guine for, ſent a paper to the admiral, containing 
the reaſons of the land officers for laying aſide the 
projected attempt upon Panama, which were az 
follow: Thar, from having conſumed near three 
weeks in their paſſage, which was uſually made 
in eight days, the rainy fealon was come upon 
them, which might not only incommode them 
in their march, but, by the ſudden riling of the 
rivers, might cut off their communication: that 
from having, during their voyage, loſt near one 
thouſand men of thoſe who had embarked at Ja- 
maica, and from the fleet being unable to ſupply 
them with more than fix hundred, their numbers 
would fall almoſt one third ſhort of that required 
for the attempt on Panama: that from the want cf 
one of the ſnips with negroes on board, their num- 
bers were reduced ſo low as to diſable them from 
carrying a ſufficient quantity of proviſions: that 
from an omiſſion in «xccuting one part of the 
icheme laid down for carrying on the enterprize, 
the governor of Porto Bello, with three com panies 
of Spaniſh ſoldiers, and two of mulattocs and 
negroes, were retired to Panama; on the cutting 
off ot whoſe retreat their ſuccels in ſome meaſure 
depended, as the governor was an officer of merit 
and ſervice, in whom the Spaniards had great con- 
fidence : that there was lately good intelligence of 
alarge reinforcement arrived at Panama from Lima, 
and of works being thrown up towards the land: 
and for theſe reaſons they thought it was for the 
—_— to lay aſide that enterprize as impracti- 
cable.“ 

Nothing could exceed the vexation of Mr. Ver- 
non at finding this expedition likely to conclude 
ſo ingloriouſly; for he was convinced that two 
thouland men would have been more than fuffi- 
cient for the taking of Panama; and it is certain 
that the governor of that place was in deſpair 
about its preſervation. 

PanaMA is the capital city of the province of 
Darien, or Terra Firma, properly in South Ame- 
rica, Hither the treaſures of gold and ſilver, 
and other rich merchandizes of Peru, are brought, 
and depolited in magazines till they are tranſport- 
ed to Europe; and here the merchandize ct Eu- 
rope, ſent to America by the galleons, is lodged, 
till exported to the ſeveral cities of Peru, to which 
it is aſſigned. The reduction of this city would 
have made us entire maſters of the Iſthmus of 
Darien, and thereby, in effect, of all the treaſures 
of Peru. By this conqueſt we ſhould have always 
had in hand an equivalent for any conceſſions that 
the fate of war might have obliged us to make to 
either of the branches of the houſe of Bourbon. 
But from the circumſtances, it appears that the ge- 
neral had not for ſome time been in earneſt in the 
proſecution of this ſcheme ; for he was amazing]y 
dilatory in getting ready the troops after it had 
been agreed on; and even when they entered Porto 
Bello, he neglected the advice given by Mr. Ver- 
non in a council of war, to lend a detachment 


up the river Caſcahal, in order to intercept the 
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overnor of Porto Bello and his troops, which 
all probability have ſucceeded, or at lealt 
they might have cut off the two companies of mu- 


might 1n 


lattoes and negroes, who did not leave the place 
till next morning. But, to conclude, the reſult 
of the whole was, that the fleet and tranſports 
nitted Porto Bello and ſet fail for Jamaica, where 
they arrived on the fifteenth day of May; and the 
nation, inſtead of driving the Spaniards out of the 
Weſt Indies, as was fully expected, and tor which pur- 
ſe above a miilion of money had been expended, 
only purchaſed this melancholy leſſon, that as diſ- 
ſenſion is the misfortune of a free ſtate, ſo it is the 
ruin of a military project. 

After the return of the fleet from Porto Bello, 
nothing material was tranſacted in the Welt Indies 
either by vice-admiral Vernon or general Went- 
worth, if we except the taking poſſeſſion of, and 
ſettling the little iſland of Rattan, in the bay of 
Honduras. On the twenty-third of September ar- 
rived captain Fowke, in the Gibraltar man of war, 
at Port-Royal in Jamaica, with letters from the 
duke of Newcaſtle, his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department, for admiral Vernon 
and general Wentworth to return to England; 
the vice-admiral to leave the command of the fleet 
to fir Chaloner Ogle, and the general to ſupply 
the fleet with what number of ſoldiers ſhould be 
demanded to be under the aforeſaid admiral's com- 
mand, the government being now fully ſenſible of 
the diſadvantage attending a command divided be- 
tween the land and ſea officers. On the nineteenth 
of October vice-admiral Vernon, in the Boyne, ſet 
fail from Port-Royal on his return to England, 
where he arrived ſafely in the month of Decem- 
ber, as did general Wentworth ſome ſhort time 
after. 

In the month of June the new colony of Georgia 
was invaded by an armament from St. Auguſtine, 
commanded by Don Manuel de Monteano, gover- 
nor of that fortreſs. It conſiſted of thirty-ſix ſhips, 
from which three thouſand men were landed at St. 
Simon's fort, and began their march for Frederica, 
the principal town in the province : but general 
Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took ſuch 
wiſe precautions for oppoling their progreſs, and 
fo harraſſed them in their march, that after ſeveral 
bloody rencounters, in which 'the Spaniards were 
always worſted, they retired to their ſhips and aban- 
doned the enterprize. 

After the departure of admiral Vernon from Ja- 
maica, fir Chaloner Ogle took all poſſible care for 
the ſecurity of the iſland and protection of the 
trade ; but the Spaniſh ſquadron under admiral de 
Torres continuing ſtfll at the Havannah, and being 
ſuperior to that under his command, was a check up- 
on him in attempting any enterprize. However, 
the Spaniards were greatly diſturbed in their trade 
3 the Britiſh cruizers and privateers in thoſe 

eas, 

In England the parliament reſumed its ſeſſion on 
the ſixteenth day of November, when his majeſty 
acquainted the two houſes, that he had augmented 
the Britiſh troops in the Low countries with ſix- 
teen thouſand Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxili- 
aries, in order to form ſuch a force, in conjunc- 
tion with the Auſtrians, as might be of ſervice to 
the common cauſe in all events. He extolled the 
magnanimity and fortitude of the queen of Hun- 
gary, as well as the reſolute conduct of the king 
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of Sardinia, and his ſtrict adherence to his engage- 
ments, though attacked in his own dominions. 
He mentioned the requiſition of Sweden for his 
good offices to bring about a peace between that 
nation and Ruſſia; the defenſive alliances which he 
had contracted with the czarina and with the king 
of Pruſſia, as events which could not have been 
expected, if Great Britain had not manifeſted a ſra- 
ſonable ſpirit and vigour in the defence and aſſiſt- 
ance of her ancient allies, and in maintaining the 
liberties of Europe. He ſaid, the honour of his 
crown and kingcoms, the ſucceſs of the war with 
Spain, the re- eſtabliſnment of the balance and tran- 
quillity of Europe, would greatly depend on the 
prudence and vigour of their reſolutions. 

His majeſty alſo acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons in particular, that he had ordered the proper 
eſtimates for the iter vice of the enſuing year to be 
prepared and laid before them, and alio the ac- 
count of the expence of thoſe particular ſervices 
which he had already mentioned, and which they 
would find to have been concerted in as frugal a 
manner as the nature of them would admit. He 
was perſuaded, he ſaid, that they would readily 
grant him ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſ- 
lary for the ſecurity and welfare of the nation, re- 
quiſite for the ſupport of the common cauſe, and 
adequate to the common emergency. 

The next day both houſes ot parliament preſent- 
ed very dutiful and loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, 
expreſſing their approbation of the meaſures he had 
taken for the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, 
and the reſtoration of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope : but when the motions for theſe addrefles 
were made, they met with a vigorcus oppolition 
before they paſſed in the affirmative. This was 
occaſioned by the influence of the diſguſted mem- 
bers, who had promoted another oppoſition to the 
new miniſtry, About this period a treaty of mu- 
tual defence and guarantee between his majeſty 
and the king of Pruſſia, was ſigned at Whitehall. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous oppolition to the 
new miniſtry, they carried moſt cf their points. 
The committee of ſupplies ſat, for the firſt time, 
on the twenty-third of November, and continued 
by different adjournments to the ſecond of March, 
1743, when the total of the grants amounted to 
five millions three hundred and fourteen thouſand 
one hundred pounds for the ſervice of the current 
year, and five hundred and ninety-eight thouſand 
three hundred and eighty-two pounds for a defici- 
ency in the ſupplies granted for the preceding year, 
which made together the ſum of five millions nane 
hundred and twelve thouſand four hundred and 
eighty- two pounds. The committee of ways and 
means was eſtabliſhed on the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember, and continued till the twenty-fourth of 
March, when they ſettled the ſum of ſix millions 
five hundred and fixty-two thouſand four hundred 
and ninety- two pounds to anſwer the ſupplies, which 
was an exceeding of ſix hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ten pounds. To raiſe this ſum the land- 
tax, at four ſhillings in the pound, was computed 
to furniſh two millions, the malt tax ſeven hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; one million was taken from 
the ſinking fund; one million was to be borrowed 
at three per cent. and eight hundred thouſand 
pounds to be raiſed by a lottery; five hundred 
and eighteen thouſand fix hundred pounds were to 


be borrowed by a loan on the exciſe bills, and four 
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hundred eighty-one thouſand four hundred pounds, 
being the deficiencies on the pot-duty ; beſides 
twelve thouſand four hundred and ninety-two 
pounds overplus in the Exchequer. The amount 
of the national debt, on the thirty-firſt of Decem- 
ber, was forty-eight millions nine hundred and fit- 
teen thouſand forty-ſeven pounds ſixteen ſhillings 
and nine-pence half-penny, of which very near two 
millions had been increaſed ſince the thirty-firſt of 
December 1741; and though it was fo conſider- 
able, moſt of the grants ſtipulated for the ſervice 
of the year 1743 met with little oppoſition, the 
diſcontented party being reſolved to reſerve all 
their ſtrength for a more important object. 

On the firſt of December the motion was re- 
vived for appointing a committee to examine in- 
to the conduct of the earl of Orford during the laſt 
ten years of his adminiſtration, which was carried 
in the negative by two hundred and fifty-three 
voices againſt one hundred and eighty- ſix; and af- 
forded an inſtance of the ſuperiority of the mini- 
ſerial party; becauſe many members who, in the 
former ſeſſion, had clamorouſly — — an en- 

uiry, now appeared as openly on the other 
> "gt —— it. On the third of De- 
cember a motion was made by Mr. Lyttleton, ſe- 
conded by fir Watkyn-Williams Wynn, for reviv- 
ing the place and penſion bills ; which met with 
the ſame fate as the former, being ſet aſide by two 
hundred and twenty-one againſt one hundred and 
_ ninety-fix. 

On the ſixteenth day of December, the houſe of 
commons being then in a grand committee of the 
ſupply, a motion was made to reſolve, that the 
ſum of two hundred and ſixty-five thouſand one 
hundred and ninety-one pounds ſix ſhillings and 
two pence farthing ſhould be granted to his ma- 
jeſty for defraying the charge of five thouſand five 
hundred and twelve horſe, and ten thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-five foot, of the troops of Han- 
over, together with the general officers and the train 
of artillery in the pay of Great Britain, from the 
thirty-firſt day of Auguſt to the twenty- fifth day 
of December incluſive: that the ſum of three hun- 
dred and ninety-two thouſand fix hundred and ſe- 
ven pounds eight ſhillings and three pence ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty for defraying the charge 
of the faid troops, from the twenty-ſixth day of De- 
cember 1742, to the twenty-fifth day of December 
1743: and that the ſum of one hundred and ſixty- 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeven pounds ſeven- 
teen * and one penny halfpenny ſhould be 
granted to his majeſty for defraying the expence of 
one thouſand two hundred and ſixty horſe, and 
four thouſand nine hundred and eight foot, of the 

of his majeſty the king of Sweden, as elec- 
tor of Heſſe-Caſſel, in the pay of Great Britain, 
from the twenty-firſt day of December 1742, to 
the twenty- fifth day of December 1743. This 
motion was oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence; 
and the debates which happened thereon in both 
houſes were attended with reflections more per- 
ſonal and ſevere than could well have been expect- 
ed in an aſſembly that owned the elector of Hano- 
ver for their ſovereign. It was aſſerted that the 
act of ſettlement, 1 againſt Great 
Britain ever being engaged in a war on account of 
the dominions belonging to her king on the con- 
tinent, had been violated. It was farther pretend- 
ed, that the whole of the bargain for the electoral 
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er- was an impoſition upon the Engliſh nation 

inaſmuch as thoſe troops durit not act againſt the 
head of the empire without expoſing his majeſty in 
his ele ctoral character to the ban; and of the juſtneſs 
of this reaſoning, the late neutrality for- Hanover 
was urged as an irrefragable proof. The meaſure 
of ſending the Britiſh troops to the continent, be. 
fore a promiſe had been obtained of the concur. 
rence of the States-general, was ſeverely cenſured z 
and, in anſwer to that part of his majeſty's ſpeech 
wherein it is ſaid, that this had been done in pur- 
ſuance of the repeated advice of his parliament, it 
was alleged, that ſuch advice was given only up- 
on the ſuppoſition that the States-general, or 
ſome other power in Europe, would have joined 
Great Britain in her endeavours to preſerve the 
houſe of Auſtria. : 

The miniſtry, towards the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ. 
ſion, had contracted for ſixteen thouſand Hang. 
verians to be taken into the Britiſh pay, without 
the concurrence of parliament, whoſe approbation 
was expected when they aſſembled the next ſeſſion. 
This procedure was now repreſented as highly un. 
conſtitutional, and derogatory from the honour 
and dignity of that auguſt aſſembly. It was now 
publicly aſſerted by ſome of the leaders of the op- 
poſition, that the intereſts of Great Britain had 
been made ſubſervient to the aggrandizing and 
enriching of Hanover, ever ſince the acceſſion of 
the houſe of Brunſwic ; and that it was the grol- 
ſeſt impoſition, to make ſo opulent a kingdom de- 
pendent on and regulated by the intereſt of that 
electorate. Laſtly, it was urged that no ſupply 
ought to be granted on fo improper an occaſion 
as the preſent; and that it was contrary to the na- 
tional intereſt to retain ſuch unſerviceable auxilia- 
ries in the Britiſh pay. The miniſtry, on the other 
hand, laboured to prove, that the preſervation of 
Europe required that the crown of Great Britain 
ſhould aſſiſt the queen of Hungary; and that ſuch 
aſſiſtance could not be properly granted without 
this body of Hanoverians. The reſult was, that 
the houſe came to a reſolution agreeable to the 
terms of the motion. 

Though the continuance of the Hanoverian 
forces in the Britiſh pay had thus gained the ap- 
probation of the houſe of commons, it was after- 
wards more vigorouſly oppoſed in the houſe of 
lords; for on the firſt of February, 1743, when 
their lordſhips took into conſideration the ſeveral 
eſtimates of the expence occaſioned by the forces 
in the pay of Great Britain, earl Stanhope roſe up; 
and, after oblerving that theſe troops were railed 
without the advice or conſent of parliament; that 
it was a new burthen laid upon the nation by the 
deſpotic will of the miniſters; and that the de- 
mands made for their ſupport might be ſaid to be 
a tax laid upon the people, not by the parliament, 
but by the court, his lordſhip moved, That an 
humble addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
to beſeech and adviſe him, that, conſidering the 
exceſſive and grievous expences incurred by the 
great number of foreign troops now in the pay of 
Great Britain; expences, increaſed by the extra- 
ordinary manner, as there was reaſon to apprehend, 
of making the eſtimates relating to- them, and 


' which did not appear to be conducive to the end 


propoſed ; his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed, 
in compaſſion to his ſubjects, already loaded with 


ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and 
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orowing debts, and greater annual expences than 
- * at any — ever before ſuſtained, to 
exonerate his ſubjects of the charge and burden of 
thoſe mercenaries who were taken into the Britiſh 
ſervice laſt year, without the advice or conſent of 

arliament.” This motion was ſeconded by the 
earl of Sandwich, who took occaſion to ſpeak with 
great contempt of Hanover, and even ſeemed to 
forget, in mentioning certain illuſtrious perſonages, 
that decorum the ſubje& required. The intent of 
this motion was to prevail on his majeſty to diſ- 
band this body of Hanoverians; but though it was 
ſtrongly ſupported, after a long and warm debate it 
was rejected, by the determination of ninety lords 
againſt thirty-five, which occaſioned a proteſt, en- 
tered and ſigned by thoſe lords. The chief ſpeak- 
ers for the motion were, the duke of Bedford, the 
earls of Cheſterfield and Sandwich, viſcount Lonſ- 
dale, and lord Hervey, who were oppoſed by the 
lord-chancellor, the duke of Newcaſtle, the earls 
of Cholmondeley and Bath, lord Carteret, and 
lord Bathurſt. 

The Britiſh nation had for a long time entertain- 
ed a great jealouſy of Hanover : the frequent vi- 
ſits of the late and reigning monarch to their elec- 
toral dominions, contrary to the original terms on 
which the crown was conferred on them, had in- 
clined their Britiſh ſubjects to entertain a ſuſpicion 
that they had only the ſecond place in the affection 
of their ſovereign ; and no attempt for many years 
had raiſed a greater heat of reſeatment, or excited 
louder clamours of indignation atnong the people, 
than the hire of the electoral troops; not that they 
had any juſt reaſon to imagine that his majeſty 
would incur, either by contempt or neglect, the 
diſaffection of his ſubjects, but becauſe they ap- 
prehended the miniſtry, ever ſince the acceſſion, 
had, to gain the affections of their ſovereign, pre- 
ferred the intereſt and advantage of his electoral 
before his royal dominions. 

It was repreſented by the gentlemen in the op- 
poſition to the preſent miniſtry, that while Great 
Britain was exhauſting herſelf almoſt to ruin, in 
purſuance of ſchemes pretended to be founded on 
engagements to the queen of Hungary ; the elec- 
torate of Hanover, though under the ſame engage- 
ments, as well as under the ſame prince, did not 
appear to contribute any thing, as an ally, to her 
aſſiſtance, but was paid by Great Britain for all the 
forces it had then 1n the field. The reſtoring the 
balance of power in Europe, by railing the houſe 
of Auſtria to its former condition of influence, 
dominion, and ſtrength, was repreſented as an ob- 
ject not attainable by the arms of Great Britain 
alone. If the queen of Hungary, however, was to 
be aſſiſted, the miniſtry, they ſaid, had entered into 
wrong meaſures for granting her the proper al- 
ſiſtance, becauſe, from the fituation of her affairs, 
and that of all Europe, as well as the particular 
intereſt and policy of Great Britain, ſhe would 
have been more effectually ſerved with a ſupply of 
money than with a reinforcement of men, as the 
thirty-eight thouſand troops in pay in her ſervice 
coſt the Britiſh nation near a million and an half 
of money; one half of which ſum, it was ſaid, 
would have enabled her to maintain a greater num- 
ber of men, capable of acting wherever her affairs 
might require, | 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, uttered by ſome 
of the moſt eminent and diſtinguiſhed men in the 


teen thouſand of his majeſty's electoral troops, 


nation, it was ſaid by the friends of the new mi- 
niſtry, that if it was really the intention of Great 
Britain to prevent the houſe of Auſtria from being 
cruſhed, it was certainly more eligible to ſuppore 
it with men than money: by perpetually recruit- 
ing ſo conſiderable an army, the Auſtrian domi- 
nions, populous as they are, might in time become 
unable to oppoſe France : there is a natural ſupe- 
riority confederated forces have over a ſingle na- 
tion, which was manifeſted in the laſt general war, 
by the advantage that the united powers had over 
France; for the loſs of men with the former fal- 
ling more equally, was the leſs felt; while the 
whole loſs of the latter fell upon her own nation, 
from whence alone ſhe was able to recruit; which 
circumſtance muſt enable the queen of Hungary 
to ſuſtain the war longer, and with leſs inconve- 
nience than the French: not only ſo, but there 
was another objection againſt furniſhing that prin- 
ceſs with a pecuniary aid, becauſe it could not be 
leſs than a million; and fo glaring a ſum might 
have tempted the Auſtrian miniſters to a miſappli- 
cation of a conſiderable part of it. Such was the 
ſubſtance of the principal arguments urged for and 
againſt this famous meaſure. 

It has been proved by repeated experience, that 
leſs abilities are required to oppoſe than to con- 
duct, or even to defend an adminiſtration in Eng- 
land. The diſtinguiſhed talents for which the 
gentlemen of the new miniſtry had been fo idoliz- 
ed, while engaged in the late oppoſition, were all 
obſcured from the eyes of the public, the moment 
they attained to the direction of affairs. The truth 
is, the number of their friends was ſmall, and they 
had little or no intereſt; for though the remains of 
the late adminiſtration, who were ſtill very power- 
ful, concurred with them in, and ſupported all 
their meaſures; yet was not thatfrom any real regard 
they bore them, but, as they thought it a common 
cauſe, to prevent the progreſs and ſucceſs of a third 
party, which they equally dreaded : and what add - 
ed to the unpopularity of the new miniſtry was, 
the diſgrace they had incurred by having changed 
their party and principles, without having acquir- 
ed any real power, particularly in money affairs, 
which was all veſted in the members of the old 
adminiſtration. 

The miniſter (ſo lord Carteret was now termed) 
exerted himſelf with equal ſpirit and ability in de- 
fending the meaſures which the government had 
embraced ; but foreſeeing that if the oppoſition in 
parliament ſhould continue to gain ſtrength, it 
might be attended with fatal conſequences to the 
internal peace of the kingdom; and rightly con- 
ſidering that the opinions of the people are regu- 
lated in a great meaſure by the determinations of 
the parliament, he was not ſatisfied with the bare 
refuſal of the lords to cenſure the meaſure of 
taking the Hanoverian troops into pay, unleſs they 
alſo came to a reſolution which might imply a 
full and unlimited approbation of that meaſure z 
and therefore, by his procurement, a motion was 
made (after the concluſion of the debate upon earl 
Stanhope's motion) by the earl of Scarborough, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
importing, That in the unſettled and dangerous 
ſituation of affairs in Europe, the ſending a conſi- 
derable body of Britiſh forces into the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and augmenting the ſame with ſix- 
and 
the 
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conjunction with the queen of Hungary's 27 
in the Low Countries, forming a great army for 
the ſervice of the common caule ; was a wiſc, uſe- 
ful, and neceſſary meaſure, tending to the ſupport 
and encouragement of his majeſty's allies, the rea] 
and effectual aſſiſtance of the queen of Hungary, 
and the reftoring and maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe. This motion occaſioned a vio- 
lent debate; bur in the end it was carried by the 
court party, ſeventy-eight againſt thirty-five. 

The miniſtry, however, had a very ſevere op- 
poſition to encounter, in their endeavours to carry 
a bill for repealing certain duties on ſpirituous li- 
quors, and licences for retailing thoſe liquors, and 
impoſing others at an eaſier rate. This, it muſt 
be confeſſed, was a dangerous expedient; but the 
miniſtry could not at that time fall upon any other 
feaſible method of producing the ſums that had 
been granted to the government: beſides, expe- 
rience h2d ſhewn that the public revenue had not 
been ia the leaſt advantaged by the late impoſed 
ſevere duties, nor the health or morals of the people 
any wiſe mended. A motion was theretore made 
to reſolve, That the duty of twenty ſhillings per 
gallon upon ſpirituous liquors ſhould be diſcon- 
tinued; and that, towards railing the ſupplies 
granted to his majeſty, there ſhould be paid for 
every gallon of low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt 
extraction, made or drawn from any foreign or 
imported materials, ſix pence over and above all 
other duties charged or chargeable on thoſe liquors. 
This bill made its way through the commons 
with very litele oppoſition, but among the peers 
it produced the moſt obſtinate diſpute which had 
happened ſince the beginning of the parliament. 
- The lord Hervey had lately been diveſted of 
his poſt of privy-leal, which had been beſtowed 
upon lord Gower, and theſe two noblemen from 
that inſtant exchanged principles : the firſt com- 
menced the ſplenetic patriot, oppoſing every mea- 
fure iadiſcriminately that was adopted by the mi- 
niſtry ; the other as obſequiouſly falling in with 
and ſupporting them. Lord Hervey on this occa- 
fion made a florid harangue upon the prraicious 
effects of that deſtructive liquor they were about 
to let looſe on their fellow-creatures. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral other prelates, 
expatiated on the ſame topic, who were joined b 
the duke of Bedford, the earls of Aylesford, Sand- 
wich, and Cheſterfield, and the lords Lonſdale 
and Talbot. The duke of Newcaſtle, the earls 
of Ilay, Cholmondeley, and Bath, with the lords 
Carteret and Bathurſt, were numbered among its 
advocates, and ſhrewd arguments were advanced on 
both ſides of the queſtion ; in the courſe of which 
there frequently appeared ſome brilliant ſallies of 
wit and humour. After very long, animated, and 
repeated debates, the bill paſſed without amend- 
ments, though the whole bench of biſhops voted 
againſt it. Experience has fince ſhewn, that this 
meaſure has not been attended with the diſmal 
conſequences that were predicted by the lords in 
the oppoſition. | 

The minority in both houſes were now con- 
vinced that the miniſtry this ſeſſion had too much 
influence to be retarded in their meaſures. More 
provoked, however, than diſcouraged by their de- 
teat, they reſolved to teaze thoſe in power with every 
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motion they thought would prove moſt diſagreeable 
to them, The firſt was, to make an enquiry into 
the contract for the remittance ot the money abroad 
neceſſary for the public ſervice; but this was 
over-ruled. The next was, to addrels his majeſty 
to order the proper officer to lay before the houte 
(of commons) copies ot all the memorials, repre. 
ſentations, and declarations, together with the an- 
ſwers that had paſſed between the courts of Lon. 
don and Vienna, relating to the ſtate of the war in 
the empire, for the intereſt and ſupport cf the 
houſe of Auſtria, from the firſt of September, 1741 
to the ſixteenth of November, 1742. 2 

The promoters and advocates of this motion 
urged in its favour, that nothing could be more rea- 
ſonable than that the parliament ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with all the particulars of an affair, for the 
ſupport of which they had granted ſuch immenſe 
ſums of money. To this the friends of the min! 
ter replied, with great apprcarance of jultice, that 
if this motion ſhould pals, no court in Europe 
could be fate in their political dealings with Lay 
They affirmed, that the tranſactions between two 
courts might be, and generally were, of fuch a na- 
ture, that were they to be publiſhed, the whole 
operations depending upon them might be dcfecat- 
ed; and conſcquently, that nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the queen of Hungary than the 
agreeing to ſuch a motion; and as ſucceſs was the 
beſt proof of prudence, the preſent criſis was ſo 
favourable to that princeſs, that it ought to entitle 
the miniſtry to the thanks of the houſe, rather than 
ſubject them to any invidious -enquiry into their 
conduct. For theſe, and other reaſons of the like 
nature, the motion was rejected by a conſiderable 
majority. | 

The laſt motion was to addreſs his majeſty, that 
he would be pleaſed to communicate to the koule 
copies of all the letters and memorials which bad 
paſſed between the courts of London and Berlin, 
relating to any auxiliary or fcreign forces entering 
into Germany in ſupport of the queen of Hun: 
gary. | 

This motion appears to have been founded vp- 
on very wiſe, realonable, and equitable conſidera- 
tions. The king of Pruſſia had expreſſed great 
unealineſs at the ſituation of affairs in Germany, 
| where the emperor, he ſaid, was on the point of 
being dethroned, The queen of Hungary was 
miſtreſs of his dominions ; and in all appearance a 
total revolution of the German ſyſtem was about 
to take place. His Pruſſian majeſty frankly de- 
clared, that notwithſtanding the treaty of Breſlaw, 
he could not be an indifferent ipeRator of ſuch 
cruel degradations of the imperial dignity, which, 
as an elector of the empire, he was bound to fup- 
port. He hinted at the ſame time, that, as a Ger- 
man ſovereign, he could wiſh that the government 
of England would not think of ſending their arms 
into Germany, becauſe he could not behold the 
introduction of foreign troops into that country 
without the greateſt jealouly and diſguſt. The 
queſtion, however, upon a divilion, was rejected 
by a majority of eighteen voices, 

No other material tranſaction paſſed in either 
houſe this ſeſſion; for on the twenty-firſt day of 
April, 1743, his majeſty went to the houſe, where, 
after paſſing the ſeveral acts ready for the royal 


aſſent, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, in * 
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ne obſerved, © That, to the end that the Britiſh 
nation and the common cauſe might reap the moſt 
bencficial fruits from the vigorous reſolutions of his 
parliament, he had, at the requiſition of the queen 
of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction with 
the Auſtrian troops, to pals the Rhine, as auxilia- 
ries to her Hungarian majeſty, to oppoſe any dan- 

-rous meaſures that might affect the balance and 
liberties of Europe, or hinder the re-eſtabliſhmenc 
of public tranquilliry upon juſt and ſolid founda- 
tions : that he had continued a ſtrong ſquadron in 
the Mediterranean, and another in the Weſt In- 
dies, in order to proſecute the great work of diſ- 
treſſing his enemies the Spaniards, and compelling 
them to accept of ſafe and honourable terms of 
peace, as well as of maintaining the rights of na- 
vigation and commerce belonging to his ſubjects 
adding, that from the former of theſe ſquadrons 
his allies in Italy had found, and ſtill continued to 
receive, a moſt uſeful and advantageous ſupport.“ 
The lord- chancellor then, by his majeſty's order, 
prorogued the parliament. 

The affairs of Europe were at this time in a 
very perplexed and complicated ſituation. All che 
provinces, from the heart of Sileſia to the extremi 
ty of Italy, experienced different reverſes of fortune. 
Aultria was at this time at open war only with Bava- 
ria; the queenof Hungary — for ſupport on 
the king of England; and Charles VII. upon his 
maſt Chriſtian majeſty: yet neither Great Britain 
nor France had hitherto acted as principals in the 
war. Her Hungarian majeſty and the king of Sar- 
dinia had mutual claims upon each other, which 
would ſoon have effected a rupture between them, 
had they not been bound together by their com- 
mon dread of the houſe of Bourbon. Naples, 
Florence, Geneva, and Rome, were neuter. The 
people of the Milaneſe, of Mantua, of Parma, of 
Modena, and Guaſtalla, long accuſtomed to be the 
prey of the conqueror, without daring to vote 
either for or againſt him, beheld with an impotent 
concern the frequent ſhocks they were expoſed to. 
Spain, who was a principal in the war againſt Eng- 
land, riſqued every thing in order to procure a ſo- 
vereignty in the heart of Italy for the ſon of her 
ambitious queen. The courc of Spain had de- 
manded of the ſtates of Switzerland a paſſage 
through their territories for ſome troops they were 
going to ſend into Italy, and were refuſed. The 
Swils nation is ever ready to lend out its ſoldiers 
to any prince who is ready to hire them; but they 
will ſuffer the troops of no potentate to enter their 
territories : the government is pacific, and the 
people warriors : hence their neutrality is always 
reſpected. To give a proper weight to her's, Ve- 
nice levied twenty thouſand men. | 

All Germany ſeemed to behold with indifference 
the quarrel between Auſtria and Bavaria : even the 
elector of Cologne did not dare to take the part 
of his brother, who was emperor, fearing the fate 
ot the duke of Modena. It Hanover took part in 
the quarrel, it was only as a country ſubject to the 
king of England, and her ſoldiers were paid by 
that crown, The German princes themſelves, al- 
though their troops were let out as mercenaries, 
were yet regarded as neuters. | 

England was more urgent with Holland than 
ever to declare war, and France laboured hard to 
prevent it. The marquis de Fenelon, the French 
ambaſſador at the Hague, had employed all his 
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addreſs in perſuading the Dutch to declare them- 
ſelves neuter: but the Engliſn, with the prince of 
Orange at their head, prevailed fo far, that in 
July of the preceding year their High Mightineſſes 
were brought to agree to a Propoſition of putting 
forty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe into a 
proper condition for marching on the firſt notice. 
This vigorous reſolution was in ſome meaſure ow- 
ing to the ſpirited conduct of a young gentleman 
named Van Haren, one of the deputies, who ex- 
erted himſelf with great zeal and activity in ſupport 
of the common cauſe. He compoſed ſome allegori- 
cal pieces to animate his nation againſt the king of 
France. Theſe pieces were full of beautiful ſtrokes 
of writing : the author knew well how to enrich 
his language, and to give it an harmonious turn, 
which it greatly wanted. He compared the an- 
cient ſtate of Greece to that of Holland, at this 
time overawed by the French, as the Greeks had 
been by the Perſians and Macedonians. His ſtile, 
though ſublime and allegorical, was 2dapted to 
the underſtandings of the people, becauſe it was 
natural, and the allegory clear. They were read 
by the Dutch of all denominations; they were 
recited publicly after divine ſervice in the moſt fre- 
quented parts of towns, and even in the little vil- 
lages z and thoſe who read them in public were 
handſomely rewarded by the auditors, as had been 
formerly the caſe with thoſe who pronounced 
Homer's pieces in public : in fine, theſe writings 
excited ſuch a ſpirit among the people, that the 
States-general found themſetves_uader a neceſſity 
of adopting ſtill more reſolute mea ſures. The 
friends of the houſe of Orange began to exert them- 
ſelves: the ſtates of Groningen and Weſt Friefland 
proteſted in favour of the prince againſt the pro- 
motion of foreign generals which was made in 


_ conſequence of the reſolution of the States gene- 


ral to augment their forces by ſea and land; in 
the diſtribution of which promotions, they made 
the prince but a lieutenant-general, which he re- 
jected with indignation. | 

The French court had expected to bring over 
the new empreſs of Ruſſia, Elizabeth, to their 
meaſures; but they found her not diſpoſed to liſten 
to their offers. She remitted a conſiderable ſum 
of money co the queen of Hungary, and at the ſame 
time congratulated the elector of Bavaria on his 
election to the imperial throne. She had declared 
her nephew, the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, her 
ſucceſſor, by the title of grand prince of all the 
Ruſſias. 

The king of Sweden being of an advanced age, 
the diet aſſembled in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion; 
and the duke of Holſtein · Gottorp, as grandſon to 
the eldeſt ſiſter of Charles XII. was declared next 
heir to the crown; but underſtanding that he 
had embraced the Greek religion, and had been 
acknowleged ſucceſſor to the throne of Ruſſia, they 
annulled his election for Sweden. 

The king of Pruſſia, though ſurrounded by the 
tumults of war, was cultivating in his own domi- 
nions the arts of peace, but ſtill with ſuch vigi- 
lance and attention as kept him always prepared 
for action. 

In this critical ſituation were all the European 
powers in the beginning of the year 1743, when 
cardinal de Fleury departed this life at the age of 
eighty-nine, In him France loſt an able miniſter, 
who had for many years managed the affairs of 
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that kingdom. He was always a friend to pacific ' 


meaſures : he endeavoured to accompliſh his pur- 
poles, by raiſing and fomenting intrigues at fo— 
reign courts; but the Freach to this day accule 
him of having been too neglectful of the military 
glory of France, and of having ſuffered her marine 
to be almoit annihilated. No ſooner, however, 
were the cardinal's eyes cloſed, than Lewis XV. 
took the reins of government into his own hands, 
declaring he was ready to accept of an honourable 
peace, or to proſecute the war with vigour: and as 
he expected the allied army in Flanders would 
march into Germany, and act offenſively, he re- 
jalved to aſſemble a numerous force to oppole 
them; and ordered the marſhal de Noailles, one 
of his belt generals, to poſt himſelf on the banks 
of the Rhine with an army of eighty thouſand men, 
and on the approath of the Englith and their allies 
to march out againſt them. 

His Brirannic, majeſty had repeatedly plighted 
his faith for the ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction. 
Urged by this conlideration, he reſolved in the 
courſe of the enſuing campaign to head his troops 
in perſon. Accordingly, immediately upon the 
prorogation of the parliament, he {ct out for Ger- 
man, accompanied by his royal highnels the duke 
of Cumberland, the lord Carteret, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, and arrived at Hanover on the 
ſixth of May, his majeſty, before his departure 
from England, having thought proper to make a 
grand promotion of general officers, as allo to ap- 
point a regency for the government of the king- 
dom during his abſence, conſiſting of the follow- 
ing perſons; his grace the lord archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; the lord chancellor; the dukes of Graf— 
ton, Dorſet, Devon, Newcaſtle, Bolton, Mozra- 
gu, and Richmond; the marquis of Tweebale, 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; the earls of Har- 
rington, Bath, Wilmington, Pembroke, Winchel- 
ſea, and Ilay; lord Gower, lord Carteret, and 
Henry Pelham, eſq. 

At this period the queen of Hungary, who at 
the beginning of the laſt campaign ſeemed devot- 
ed to inevitable deſtruction, now appeared to tri- 
umph over all her enemies. The French were 
driven out of Bohemia and part of the Upper Fa- 
latinate; and the Bavarian and French forces be- 
ing divided into too many ſeparate bodies, moul- 
dered away by degrees. The mortality which got 
footing among the French troops in Bavaria was 
the beginning of their misfortunes. The French 
ſoldiers ſpent the latter end of the year 1742, and 
the beginning of 1743, crouded upon each other 
in German ſtoves, which alone deſtroyed them in 
great numbers; but that which was their greateſt 
Pages was a miſunderſtanding between marſhal 

toglio and count Seckendorff, who then com- 
manded the Bavarians: the latter, who acted un- 
der the emperor, was urgent with Broglio to ſend 
him reinforcements, which the marſhal conſtantly 
refuſed, - alleging, that he had enough to do, with 
all the forces he could muſter, ro make head againſt 
prince Lobkowitz, who having taken poſſeſſion of 
Prague, proceeded to Egra, which he ummediate- 
ly inveſted, though without ſucceſs. 

By this time the campaign had been opened be- 


tween the ſeveral parties engaged in the war. The 


emperor had exerted himſelf with great activity in 
recruiting his army; and having aſſembled a body 
of about twenty thouſand men, he pitched his 
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camp at Lembatch, in the neighbourhood of Bre. 
nau „ while prince Charles of Lorraine, aſſuming 
the command of the Auſtrian troops in Bavaria, 
advanced againit his Imperial majeſty, and attack- 
ed him with great fury in his entrenchments. The 
Imperialiſts continued for ſome time to make a 
molt deſperate reſiſtance; but about five thouſand 
of them being killed on the ſpot, and a great 
number taken priſoners, they were at laſt obliged 


to abandon the camp, with all their baggage and 


artillery, to the victors. The remains of the de- 
feated army retired to Brenau, and all Bayz. 
ria was ſoon laid open to the incurſions of the Ay. 
ſtrians, there being nothing now to oppole the pro- 
greſs of prince Charles, who took Dingelling, Dec- 
kendorff, and Landſhut, upon the Iũſer, making 
a great number of priſoners every-where. The 
emperor {aw himſeli once more forced to abandon 
his dominicns, and ſhelter himſelf in Augſburg, 
an imperial town; but he did not remain there 
long, the approach of the famous partiſan Ment- 
zel, at the head of a ſtrong body of Pandours, 
obliging him to retire for ſhelter to Franckfort. 
This rapid courſe of military events fell out in the 
months of May and June. 

Prince Charles, fluſhed with victory and ſucceſs, 
advanced to the banks of the Danube, where the 
French marſhal Broglio was poſted, whom he 
obliged to quit his ſtrong camp at Pladling, and 
retice to Ratiſbon, and from thence to Ingoldſtadt. 
In this retreat the French ſuffered greatly from the 
Auſtrian huſfars ard Irregulars, who hovered con- 
tinually on their flanks and rear, cut off a great 
number of their men, and took a booty amounting 
to upwards of a million of florins. 

Mean while, the campaign was equally viggrous 
and active in other quarters. As his Britannic ma- 
jeſty had promiſed the queen of Hungary to order 
his troops into Germany, in purſuance of his en- 
gagement, the Britiſn forces commanded by field- 
marſhal earl of Stair began their march thither in 
the month of February, and on the nineteenth of 
May paſſed by the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
they were were joined by the Hanoverians in the 
pay of England. They were likewiſe in expecta- 
tion of being ſoon reinforced by another body of 
{ix thouſand troops belonging to that electorate, as 
well as by the Heſſians in the ſervice of Great Bri- 
tain. As Franckfort was a neutral city, marſhal 
Stair, before he approached its neighbourhood, ſent 
a meſſage to the emperor, who then reſided in that 
city, to aſſure his Imperial majeſty, * That nothing 
farther was intended by the march of che Britiſh 
troops into Germany than to reſtore the public 
peace and tranquillity: that his Britannic majeſty, 
upon appointing him to the command of them, 
had expreſsly charged him to avoid every thing 
that might in the leaſt injure the dignity of the 
head of the empire : and that therefore his Imperial 


| majeſty might aſſure himſelf, that the march of 


thele troops ſhould be directed in ſuch a manner as 
not to diſturb: his reſidence at Frankfort.“ At the 
ſame time, the marſhal cauſed it to be notified to 
the neighbouring princes and imperial towns, that 


he had no orders to act againſt the emperor, but 


only to oblige the French to leave Germany. In 
return, theſe ſeveral ſtates, and the regency of 
'Franktort in, particular, expreſſed their intention 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. The emperor, how- 


ever, thinking it ſomewhat unſafe to remain in - 
| EYE | neutr. 
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neutral city, retired to Munich, in company with | 
the prince royal his ſon, and did not return till he 
was compelled to it, by the loſs of his hereditary 
dominions, as above related. 

TheDutch having at length conſented tojoin the 
allied army with twenty thouſand men, believing 
alſo that now they could take ſuch a ſtep without 
any hazard, and that without declaring war againſt 
France, they might help to cruſh her; they ſent 
fix thouſand men into Flanders to replace the Au- 
ſtrian garriſons, and propoſed to ſend an army of 
fourteen thouſand men into Germany; but they 
proceeded, in the true ſpirit of that republic, very 
{lowiy. 

In the mean time, the army of the allies con- 
tinued their march along the banks of the Rhine 
till the beginning of May, when they began to 
aſſemble near Hoechſt, on the borders of the 
Mayne, where proper ground was laid out for their 
encampment. The Auitrians under the command 
of marſhal Neuperg and the duke d' Aremberg ar- 
rived about the ſame time, and encamped on the 
right, at a league diſtance from the Britiſh troops; 
aud the Hanoverians under licutenant-general 
j!:on coming up ſoon after, encamped on the 
lett, martaal Stair taking up nis quarters at 
Hoechit, which was about the center of the whole. 
The army of the allies, after making allowance 
for all deductions, was 1uppoſed to conſiſt of about 
thirty-ſeven thouland men. 

The court of Verſailles expected theſe motions 
of the allied army, and had been making prepa- 
rations to obſtruct their junction with the Auſtri- 
ans in Bavaria, No ſooner, therefore, had the al- 
lies paſſed the Rhine, than marſhal Noailles, at 
the head of eighty thouſand men, entered the Pa- 
latinate; and after detaching count Segur to re- 
inforce Broglio, advanced towards the Rhine, 
where he ſeized Spires, Worms, Oppenheim, 
and all the places on that fide the river above 
Mentz, as alſo the city of Heidelberg on the 
Neckar; but was Ciſappointed in his attempt to 
ſurprize Hailbron, a well fortified town on the 
ſame river, by the vigilance of the garriſon. The 
French made no attempt to paſs the Rhine till 
the fourteenth of May, when they croſſed that 
river, and by a variety of marches and counter- 
marches, reduced the allies to great ſtraits for 
want of proviſions: they even endeavoured to 
make themſelves maſters of Aſchaffenburgh, where 
there was a bridge over the Mayne; but the earl 
of Stair had the good fortune to prevent them in 
that enterprize. 

On the nineteenth day of June his Britannic 
majeſty, attended by his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland and lord Carterer, arrived in the 
camp of the allies, where he was received with the 
moſt joyful acclamations by the army, which he 
reviewed the ſame afternoon, and that evening took 
up his head quarters at the palace of Aſchaffenburg, 
belonging to the elector of Mentz. 

The French had ꝓoſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
upper poſts upon the Mayne: the boats below, ob- 
ſtructed at once by the enemy's huſſars and the ra- 
pidity of the ſtream, were unable to come up with 
proviſions; and thus the allies, by a concurrence 
of untoward circumſtances, were ſurrounded on 
all hands by a ſuperior army, commanded by a 
cautious and vigilant general, who had taken his 
meaſures ſo wilcly, that nothing appeared left for 
the confederates but to ſurrender priſoners of war, 
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or run the riſk of being cut in pieces in their re- 
treat. While the allics were in this diſadvantage- 
ous ſituation, ſhort of proviſions, unable to pro- 
cure forage, and almoſt ſurrounded by the French, 
couriers arrived from prince Charles, with intelli- 
gence of his ſucceſſes in Bavaria; and at the ſame 
time advice was brought, that the fix thouſand 
Hanoverians and fix thouland Heſſians, which his 
Britannic majeſty turniſhed in his electoral capaci- 
ty, and were now upon their route to reinforce the 
allied army, had effected a junction, and were 
within two days march of Hanover, under the 
command of prince George of Heſſe Caſſel and 
general Druchleben, who wanted to know by what 
means they could conduct them to the confede- 
rates. As the French commanded the lower part 
of the Mayne, it was apprehended it the prince of 
Heſſe attempted to advance beyond Hanau, he 
might be intercepted; and as it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to accomplith the junction between him 
and the main body of the confederates, his Britan- 
nic majeſty took a reſolution of marching the army 
back again to Hanau, and tent orders to the prince 
of Heſſe to halt at that city; but in this caſe his 
majeſty found he mult be expoſed to the fire of the 
batteries which the enemy had raiſed upon the 
Mayne. His rear was likewiſe in danger of being 
cut off by the French ; for marſhal de Noailles 
had taken the precaution to throw bridges over 
the river between Dettingen and Aſchaffenburg, 
on the road to Hanau, which, by an unaccount- 
able neglect, the allies had ſuffered him to do 
without interruption. On the twenty-ſfixth of June 
the king cauſed his army to decamp before day- 
light without beat of drum, and ventured upon a 
molt dangerous march, which indeed by no means 
could be avoided. 

The road the allied army was to take was bound- 
ed by hills and wouds on the right, and flanked 
on the left by the river Mayne, on the oppoſite ſide 
of which the French marſhal was encamped, who 
was no ſooner informed that our troops were in 
motion, than he declared they were marching to 
their deſtruction. He immediately cauſed thirty 
ſquadrons, conſiſting of the French houſhold troops, 
dragoons, and light horſe, to croſs the river, and 
advance towards the village of Dettingen, by 
which the Engliſh muſt neceffarily paſs. Four 
brigades of infantry, with that of the French guards, 
were marched over two bridges, with orders to re- 
main in the village of Dettingen, on one ſide of a 
hollow way, where they could not be perceived 
by our troops, of all whole motions marſhal Noailles 
had a clear view, and gave expreſs orders for his 
men not to fall upon the allies but at a certain ad- 
vantage, as the very ſituation of the ground was a 
ſnare trom which they could not eſcape. The ene- 
my had before them a narrow pals ; the village of 
Dettingen was on their right, a wood on their left, 
and a morals in their center. M. Noailles ear- 
neſtly recommended to his nephew, the duke of 
Grammont, who commanded the troops ſent to op- 
poſe the march of the confederates, to wait in that 
poſition till the latter ſhould fall into his hands, 
which was unavoidable. In the mean time, he 
ſent five brigades to ſecure the poſt of Aſchaffen- 
burg, which his Britannic majeſty had juſt quitted, 
who by this motion found himſelf ſurrounded on 
all ſides, and reduced to the melancholy alternative 
of ſubmitting at diſcretion, or fighting at very 
great diſadvantage. 
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All theſe wiſe diſpoſitions of the marſhal were, 
however, diſconcerted by the mad fieryncls of tem- 
per of the duke de Grammont, who imagining that 
the firſt column of the allies had already paſſed, 
and that he had only to fall upon their rear, which 
could not withſtand him, quitted the very advan- 
tageous poſt he occupied, which he ought by all 
means to have kept, and advanced to give the 
confederates battle on an acceſſible ground, where his 
whole front was expoled. The latter, who were filing 
off in order of battle, ſoon formed; and the French 
now fell into the very ſnare they had laid for the 
confederates, whom they attacked in diſorder, and 
with unequal force. The cannon which the ene- 
my had planted on the other fide of the Mayne 
raked us in flank, and killed a great number of 
our men, the Hanoverians eſpecially ; but our bat- 
teries took the French in front. The advantage 
of cannon, which is very great, was ſoon over- 
balanced, the artillery on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river being rendered uſeleſs, as in the confuſion it 
muſt have annoyed the French themſelves, if it had 
been properly ſerved. 

Marſhal Noailles, who had continued on the 
other ſide the river, that he might the better ob- 
ſerve the diſpoſition of both armies, when he un- 
derſtood that the duke de Orammont had paſſed the 
defile, exclaimed in a violent paſſion, that he had 
ruined his whole ſcheme; and when he found the 
fatal event reſulting from the temerity of this offi- 
cer, he paſſed over the Mayne to aſſiſt him; but 
it was too late: for the French having charged 
with a mad impetuoſity, which at firſt put ſome 
regiments of Britiſh cavalry into diſorder, continu- 
ed running on with ſo little diſcipline and regula- 
rity, and the infantry of the allies behaved wich 
ſo much intrepidity and deliberation, under the 
eye of their ſovereign, that the fate of the day was 
ſoon determined in favour of that army, which a 
few hours before ſeemed devoted to unavoidable de- 
ſtruct ion. | a 

During the whole of the engagement, his Bri- 
tannic majeſty rode up and down the ranks flou- 
riſhing his ſword, and crying out to the Britiſh 
infantry, ** Now boys ! now for the honour of Eng- 
land ! fire! advance boldly, and the French will 
ſon tun.“ The event fulfilled his prediction. The 
battle began about twelve o'clock, and about two 
in the afternoon the French gave way, and paſſed 
a rivulet which was behind them, where they again 
poſted themſelves in order of battle, upon an emi- 
nence commanding the plain: but notwithſtanding 
this advantageous diſpoſition, on a body of three 
thouſand Engliſh cavalry marching up towards 
them, they abandoned that poſt, and retreated 
over the Mayne with ſuch precipitation and con- 
fuſion, that leveral periſhed in the river, which they 
had ſo lately croſſed with all che pride of certain 
victory. It has been thought by ſcveral experien- 
ced commanders, that had the enemy been vigo- 
rouſly purſued, before they recollected themſelves 
from their firſt confuſion, it is more than probable 
they would have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The 
earl of Stair propoſed this meaſure, but his advice 
was over- ruled. 

Thus ended this memorable engagement, in 
which the French loſt about five thouſand men, 
either killed, wounded, or taken priſoners, and 
amongſt them moſt of their generals and officers 
of diſtinction, as alſo ſix ſtandards. 
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the allies in this action amounted to near three 
thouland : the chief officers killed on our ſide were 
lieutenant-general Clayton, who was ſhot by a 
random ball as the Freach were retreating ; and 
major-general Monroy, of the Hanoverians. 
Among the wounded were the duke of Cumber. 
land, who behaved very.gallantly, and received a 
ſhot in the leg; tte duke d'Aremberg, the earl of 
Albemarle, major-general Huſke, colonel Ligo- 
nier, and colonel Piecs. 

Immediately after the action, his majeſty con- 
tinued his march to Hanau, where he was Joined 
by the twelve thouſand Heſſians and Hanoverians. 
Before the allies left the field of battle, the earl of 
Stair ſent a trumpet to marſhal Noailles, recom. 
mending to his protection the wounded that were 
left behind: ard it is but doing juſtice to the 
French general to obſgtve, that he treated them 
with the utmoſt care and tenderneſs. A general 
thankſgiving was performed on the twenty-fourth 
of June by the whole confederate army at Hanay, 
on account of the late battle. The French alſo 
lung Te Deum on the ſame occaſion ; and aſſem- 
bling all their forces, afterwards removed their 
camp to Offenbach, a town on the ſouth fide of 
the Mayne, at an equal diſtance between Hanau 
and Frankfort, and directly in ſight of the conte- 
derates. | 

While the two armies continued in this ſitua- 
tion, prince Charles of Lorraine accompliſhed his 
work in Bavaria, and obliged marſhal Broglio to 
retire betore him through Suabia, who repaſſ-d 
the Rhine on the borders of Allace with much pre- 
cipitation about the end of June, at the ſame time 
nearly that the emperor, believing himſelf nolonger 


ſafe in Augſburg, had returned to take ſhelter in 


Frankfort, where he arrived the very evening of 
that day on which the battle of Dettingen was 
fought. As Frankfort was a neutral town, the 
officers of the French and allied armies repaired 
chither indiſcriminately after the action, and M. 
Noailles found the emperor infinitely chagrined, 
on account of marſhal Broglio's retreat; and to 
augment his misfortunes, he was without ſubſiſt- 
ence for himſelf and his family, in an imperial 
town, where no one would advance him any mo- 
ney, though the head of the empire. M. Noailles 
on this occaſion furniſhed him with forty thouſand 
crowns upon a letter of credit. 

The two armies continued on different ſides of 
the river Mayne till the twelfth day of July, when 
M. Noailles, receiving intelligence that prince 
Charles of Lorraine was bending his march to- 
wards the confederate army, in order to put him 
between two fires, and that his highneſs was actu- 
ally advanced as far as Heidelberg, the capital city 
of the elector- palatine, ſituate on the Neckar, and 
not above forty miles from Frankfort; he reſolved 
to prevent his de ſign, by decamping on the twen- 
tieth at night, after ſetting fire to his magazines; 
and made ſo ſpeedy a retreat, that in four days the 
whole French army tepaſſed the Rhine, between 
Worms and Oppenheim. His Britannic majeſty 
was viſited by prince Charles and count Kheven- 
huller at Hanau, where the future operations of 
the campaign were concerted. 

In the mean time, his Imperial majeſty, wea- 
ried out with a deſtructive war, relenting for the 
| calamities he had brought upon his electoral ſub- 
jects, deprived of the means of ſupporting his 
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expect no other aſſiſtance from the F rench, now 
made advances towards an accommodation with 
the queen of Hungary, and ordered his general 
count Seckendort, to enter into a treaty of neutra- 
lity in his name with prince Charles of Lorraine. 
Accordingly, the general had an interview wita 
count Khevenhullcr, deputed from prince Charles, 
at the convent of Lower Sconfield, near Rain, 
where a convention was ſigned on the thirtieth of 
June, importing, that the emperor ſhould remain 
neuter during the continuance of the preſent war; 
and that his troops ſhould be quartered in Fran- 
conia : that the queen of Hungary ſhould keep 
oſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: that Brenau 
and Scharding ſhould be delivered up to the Au- 
ſtrians: that the French garriſon of Ingoldſtadt 
ſhould be permitted to withdraw, and be replaced 
by Bavarians; but that the Auſtrian general ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of all the artillery, magazines, 
and warlike ſtores, belonging to the French, which 
ſhould be found in the place. 
When this treaty of Hanau was ſent to London 
for ratification, the lords juſtices thought proper 
to annul ir, owing to the repreſentations of the 
queen of Hungary, who inſiſted that the elector of 
Bavaria could not be conſidered as a neutral party 
in his own cauſe, and that this treaty was only in- 
rended to deprive her of the aſſiſtance of her allics. 
His Imperial majeſty, ſtill panting after peace, of- 
fered to allow the ſtrong towns in Bavaria to be 
garriſoned by neutral troops, and to renounce all pre- 
tenſions to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion: nay, he even 
offered to give his daughter in marriage to the 
archduke, who was then three years of age, and 
to ſecure the imperial dignity in reverſion to the 
houſe of Auſtria, by procuring the young archduke 
to be elected king of the Romans; and that he 
would abide by the judgment of the maritime 
powers, on the ſingle condition of obtaining a re- 
ſtitution of his hereditary dominions, even with 
the mortifying reſtriction of leaving all the fortified 
towns in the poſſeſſion of neutral troops. But all 
theſe conſiderable offers, though not immediately 
rejected, terminated without any effect, being 
evaded by the excuſes of diſpatching couriers, and 
ſach-like pretences, till the concluſion of the treaty 
of Worms in September following; after which not 
a ſingle ſtep was taken towards an accommodation, 
this laſt treaty eſtabliſhing the future violence of 
the war, in oppoſition to the pacific propoſitions 
made at Hanau, when the war in Germany might 
certainly have been as ſatisfactorily terminated to 
all the contending parties, as it was after the loſs 
of ſo many thouſands of lives. In fact, ſeveral 
princes of the Germanic body began to reſent the 
inflexibility of the queen of Hungary, and to be 
alarmed at the ſucceſs of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
pitied the deſperate ſituation of the emperor, who 
now experienced every poſſible ſtroke of ill for- 
tune; for while the above treaty was agitating, 
Egra and Ingoldſtadt, the only towns that were 
let him after the retreat of Broglio, were reduced 
by the Auſtrians. In Ingoldſtadt they found all 
the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, plate, jewels, 
pictures, cabinets, and curioſities, with the archives 
of the houſe of Bavaria, the moſt valuable effrcts 
belonging to the nobility of that electorate, a pro- 
digious train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of 
proviſions, arms, and ammunition, To increaſe 
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the mortifications of this wretched head of the em- 
pire, if they could be faid to admit of addition, 
his old friend the elector of Mentz was dead, and 
his ſucceſſor was an avowed ſupporter of the Au- 
ſtrian intereſts, Not contented with the inſults 
they had already offered him, the council of Auſtria 
preſented to the imperial diet, even in the town of 
Frankfort, a reſcripr, wherein the election of 
Charles VII. was proteſted againſt as null and ab- 
folutely void. The new elector of Mentz, in his 
quality of high-chancellor of the empire, to which 
dignity he had been advanced againſt the empe- 
ror's inclination, regiſtered this proteſt in the pro- 
rocol or journal of the diet. Charles could only 
complain, which he did by written remonſtrances, 
that produced a warm diſpute among the mem- 
bers of the Germanic body. 

The king of Pruſſia in particular, who had back- 
ed the imperial negociations with the ſtrongeſt re- 
monſtrances, finding the treaty of Worms had 
aboliſhed all pacific tentiments at the court of Vi- 
enna, and willing to ſhew his influence in Europe, 
had an interview on the thirtieth of September 
with general Seckendorff at Anſpach, and from 
thence proceeded privately to Frankfort, where he 
had a conference with the emperor. This tour at 
that time occaſioned various ſpeculations: how- 
ever, the nature of theſe conferences may be eaſi- 
ly conjectured, from his future conduct in oppol- 
ing the queen of Hungary, and by his proteſting 
againſt the inveſtiture of the duchy of Saxe-Law- 
enburgh, claimed by the king of Great Britain as 
elector of Hanover, which afterwards gave tiſe to 
a difference between them. 

On the twenty-fourth day of Auguſt the allied 
army paſſed the K hine at Mentz, and king George 
fixed his head-quarters in the epiſcopal palace of 
Worms; the French marſhal Noailles having te- 
treated into Upper Alſace, where he took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the lines of Lauterburg, formerly caſt up 
by the Germans to defend their frontiers. The 
allies continued encamped about Worms till the 
latter end of September, when they 2dvanced to 
Spices, where they were joined by twenty thouſand 
Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. Continu- 
ing their operations, they took poſſeſſion of Gim- 
merſheim, and demoliſhed the lines which the 
enemy had formed on the Queich: then they re- 
turned to Mentz, and in October were diſtributed 
into winter quarters. While the allies lay at Worms, 
colonel Mentzel, at the head of a large body of 
Croats and Pandours, belonging to the queen of 
Hungary, made an irruption into a part of Lor- 
raine, which they ravaged without mercy. 

In September prince Charles with the Auſtrian 
army entered the Briſgau, and attempted to pals 
the Rhine ; but marſhal Coigny, who commanded 
a French army in that neighbourhood, appearing 
on the oppoſite banks of the river, with a body 
of fifty thouſand men, he was obliged to deſiſt from 
his deſign; and returning into the Upper Palati- 
nate, quartered his troops in that country, and 1a 
Bavaria. Wes 

By this time the earl of Stair had follicited and 
obtained leave to reſign. his command. His lord- 
ſhip appears to have been diſguſted at a ſup- 
poled preference which the king ſhewed to the 
foreign generals in the ſervice of Great Britain : and 
this report gained ſo much ground among the peo- 
ple of England, as greatly to leffen the ſatisfaction 
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they would otherwiſe have received from the glo- 
rious act. on of Dettingen, and, perhaps, their 
demonſtrations of gratitude towards their ſovereign, 
who by his diſtinguiſhed bravery had been ſo emi- 
nently inſtrumental in the ſucceſs of that day. In 
the latter end of October the king of Great Britain 
returned to Hanover, and the army ſeparated ; the 


troops in the Britiſh pay march-d back to the Ne- 


therlands, the reſt took the route to their reſpective 
countries. . 

In the month of September a treaty had been 
concluded at Worms, between his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, the king of Sardinia, and the queen of Hun- 
gary; by which the latter of theſe ſovercigns en- 

aged to maintain thirty thouſand men in Italy. 
The king of Sardinia obliged himſelf to maintain 
forty thouſand infantry, and fifty thouſand horſe, 
on condition of his having the command of this 
combined army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of 
two hundred thouſand pounds from Great Britain 
As a further gratification, her Hungarian majeſty 
yielded to the king of Sardinia the city of Placentia, 
with ſeveral diſtricts in the duchy of Pavia, and in 
the Novareſe, and all her rights and pretenſions 
to Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the republick of 
Genoa, which, they ſuppoſed, would mak: no dif- 
ficulty to relinquiſh it, upon being repaid the pur- 
chaſe money, amounting to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. This ſum his Britannic majeſty pro- 
miſed to diſburſe ; and, moreover, to maintain a 
ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediterranean, the com- 
mander of which ſhould be ordered to act in ſtrict 
concert with his Sardinian majeſty. Laſtly, the 
contracting powers agreed that Final ſhould be 
conſtituted a free port, like that of Leghorn. 


This treaty, which was ratified by the regency at 


London, as ſoon as it could be tranſmitted thither, 
expoſed the Britiſh miniſter (lord Carteret) who 
conducted it, to great blame and cenſure. It was 
repreſented as a violation of common juſtice, fince 
the Genorſe were hereby negotiated out of their 
property, they having purchaſed the marquiſate of 
Final of the late emperor, for a valuable conſide- 
ration; and the purchaſe had been guarantied by 
Great Britain. Beſides, they were further injured 
by the condition of its being made a free port, 
which could not fail of prejudicing their commerce 
upon the Mediterranean. The Genoeſe themſelves 
teemed ſo ſenſible of the hard meaſure that had 
been dealt them by this latter article particularly, 
that they made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt it at 
the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; and as 
little or no regard was paid to their repreſentations, 
they threw themſelves into the arms of Spain and 
France for proteCtion. 


The good underſtanding between the Czarina 


and the queen of Hungary was deſtroyed in the 
courſe of this year, in conſequence of a conſpiracy 
that had been detected by the court of Peterſburg, 
for removing the empreſs Elizabeth and recalling 
the princeſs Anne to the government; in which 
conſpiracy the marquis de Botta, who had reſided 
at the court of the Czarina, was ſuſpected of having 
been concerned. The empreſs demanded farisfac- 
tion of her Hungarian majeſty for the ill- conduct 
of her miniſter. The queen appointed commil- 
ſtoners to enquire: into his conduct; by whom he 
Was acquitted, to the great diſpleaſure of the em- 
preſs of Rufſi:, who highly reſented that the court 
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marquis's guilt than her afleveration, We my 
not torg-t, that a treaty of alliance was this vear 
concluded between the Czarina and the king of 
Great Britain. 
Let us now take a view of the campaign in Italy, 
which proved very untavourable to the Spaniards. 
His Sardinian majeſty ova the cloſe of the 12& 
year had bern diſpoſſcſied of the whole duchy of 
Savoy, when the Spaniſh Infant took up his winter 
reſidence in Chamberry, while the king of Sardi- 
nia was obliged to retire to his Picdmonteſe domi- 
nions. During the ſeverity of the winter nothin 
was attempted on either fide. In the ſpring of the 
year 1743, his Sardinian majeſty had aſſembled an 
army of forty thouland men; but though he was 
greatly ſuperior to the Spaniards, he continued in- 
active; and the Spaniards in Savoy waited in ex- 
pectation of a reinforcement from their court. 
But though the Spaniards were quiet on the fide 
of Savoy, the Spaniſh queen, wha lived only for 
the aggrandizement of her family, prevailed on 
her uxorious conſort, to ſend his general count 
de Gages a peremptory command, to attack with- 
out delay, the Auttrians and Piedmonteſe under 
count Traun and count Aſpremont, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical territories. This was accordingly done, 
without attending to the prior repreſentations of 
the count, who had ſent repeated advices to the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, of his army having been ſo much 
reduced by ſickneſs, death, and deſertion, as not 
to muſter above twenty-eight thouſand men, out 
of forty thouſand men that the duke of Montemar 
had left when he reſigned his command to bim. 
The royal command, however, was too abſolute 
to leave de Gages aught but compliance. Ac- 
cordingly, he privately paſſed the Panaro in the 
beginning of February, and made himſelf maſter of 
On the eighth of Fe- 
bruary the count offered the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe battle, which was accepted by them. The 
two armies were neerly equal, and a molt obſtinate 
and bloody engagement enſued, which, however, 
was far from proving deciſive. The Spaniards loſt 
about four thouſand men, killed, wounded, and 
taken; among whom were the duke de Arcos, and 
three other generals. The contederates did not 
ſuffer quite ſo much; it we except the loſs of 
one of their principal generals, count de Aſpte- 
mont, who died of his wounds ſoon after the action. 
Some colours and cannon were taken on both 
ſides; and each ſung Te Deum for the victory. 
Count de Gages, however, finding his army to 
diminiſh daily, and, having received advice that 
count Traun had been reinforced by ſeven thouſand 
men, repaſſed the Panaro, retreated ſuddenly out 
of the Bologneſe, and marched to Rimini, in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, where he fortified himſelf in a very 
advantageous camp. Before he quitted the Bolog- 
neſe, he had, by ſcveral different expreſſes, warmly 
ſollicited his Sicilian majeſty, to aſſiſt him with 2 
body of Neapolitan forces; but that prince, though 
undoubtedly inclined to give aſſiſtance to the Spa- 
niards, was ſo overawed by the proximity of the 
Britiſh fleet, that he durſt not venture on ſuch 2 


| ſtep. 


After this engagement, the Auſtrians remained 
wholly inactive in the Modencſe, till the month of 
September ; when count Traun, whoſe age now 


3 rendered 
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rendered him little able to ſupport the fatigues of 


a winter campaign, ſollicited, and obtained leave 
of her Hungarian majeſty to reſign the command, 
and prince Lobkowitz was ordered to ſucceed him. 
This general, immediately on his arrival at the ar- 
my, determined to enter upon action: accordingly, 
on the twenty - fourth of September he ſuddenly 
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as warmly, obliged the aſſailants fo retire with the 


decamped, and advanced towards count de Gages ; 
who with his forces being reduced, by the united | 


calamities of famine and deſertion, to not more 


than ſeven thouſand men, retreated precipitately | 
to Fano, a ſea- port town in the gulph of Venice. 
Here, however, the Spaniſh general ſeemed derer. 
mined to wait for the enemy; as ſuch precautions 
had been taken, that the Auſtrians could make 
but litile uſe of their cavalry, in which their ſupe- 
riority chiefly conſiſted. In the mean time, the 
count repoſſeſſed himſelf of Peſaro, and began to 
fortify all the paſſes of the Foglia, in order to 
diſpute the paſſage of that river: but prince Lob- 
kowitz knowing that the Spaniards would venture 
any engagement, to extricate themſelves out of ſo 
miſerable a country; and that the ſeverity of the 
approaching winter muſt greatly diminiſh their 
numbers, when they would be obliged to fly be- 
fore him, without hazarding a ſtroke ; thought it 
moſt adviſeable to diſcontinue his purſuit for the 
preſent ; and put his troops into winter quarters 
about the middle of October. 

The ſeaſon was far advanced before the Spaniſh 
troops, commanded by Don Philip, entered upon 
action, the French court having ſpent the ſummer 
chiefly in negotiations to draw off the king of Sar- 
dinia from the alliance; but finding that expedient 
fail, they at length ſent the prince of Conti, at 
the head of twelve thouſand men, to reinforce the 
Spaniards in Savoy, and force a paſſage into Pied- 
mont, which the marquis de las Minas had unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted, with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand men. A body of four thouſand Spaniards 
were alſo ſent from Catalonia to join the young in- 
fant's army. In the mean time, the king of Sar- 
dinia had entered Savoy with forty thouſand men; 
upon which the young Spaniſh prince and the 
marquis de las Minas abandoned Chamberry on 
the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, and defiled through 
Davphine towards Briango?, thirty-ſix miles diſtant 
from Turin, where they were joined by the Spa- 
niards and the French auxiliaries, when the whole 
army conſiſted of fifty-ſix thouſand men. Hrre 
they continued ſome time, to give the French ar- 
my leiſure to recruit from the fatigue of their 
long march, as well as to concert the future ope- 
rations of the campaign; and notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſeaſon, the prince de Conti, who was 
brave, fond of arms, and of an enterpriſing diſpo- 
fition, perſuaded the marquis de las Minas to con- 
cur with him in a reſolution to attempt forcing 
the Piedmonteſe lines at Chateau Dauphin. This, 
important poſt had been reinforced by the king of 
Sardinia and admiral Matthews; which latter had 
landed eight hundred men, and a great number of 
cannon, from his ſquadron at Villa Franca, to ſe- 
cure it as much as poſſible from the vigorous at- 
tack expected from the enemy. 

The French and Spaniſh generals decamped from 
Briangon on the twenty-eighth of September, and 
arriving on the confines of Dauphin early in the 
morning on the firſt of October, they made a warm 


attack upon the Piedmonteſe, who receiving them 
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loſs ot eight hundted men. Nevertheleſs, they 
renewed the attack eight days ſucceſſively, bur 
were always defeated, and at length obliged to quit 
their enterprize with very confiderable loſs, and 


retire to Chamberry; but the French made good 
their winter quarters in Dauphine and Provence, 


and the Spaniards maintained their footing in 


Savoy. 

Our naval armaments in the Mediterranean con- 
tinued in the ſame ſituation as at the concluſion of 
the preceding year, admiral Matthews continuin 
ſtill at the iſies of Hieres, to prevent the French 
and Spaniſh fleets from coming out of Toulon, 
which, as it was of the higheſt conſcquence to 
their affairs in Italy, it was apprehended they would 
ſpeedily attempt. In fact, the Spaniards had for 
ſome time been particularly earneſt with the court 
of France to afford them a more effectual aſſiſtance 
than it had done for ſome time; end the French 
being at length determined to come to an open 
rupture with us, the courts of Verſailles and Ma- 
drid came to an agreement, that M. de Court, the 
French admiral, who was blocked up with admiral 
Navarro in Toulon, ſhould be now joined by the 
French ſhips that were fitting out in that härbour; 


that in the mean time a ſquadron ſhould be 


equipped at Breſt, to r the fquadfon which 
was on the point of failing for the Mediterranean 
to reinforce the Britiſh fleet there; and that at the 
ſame time orders ſhould be ſent to the combined 
fleets to pur to ſea from Toulon, and fight Mat- 
thews. Ot this defign, however, the Britiſh admi- 
ral got intelligence, by intercepted letters, which 
he tranſmitted to the miniftry in England, accom- 
panied with the moſt preſſing ſollicitations to ſup- 
ply him with freſh ſhips, thoſe he had with him 
being ſo foul, and otherwiſe out of repair, that he 
apprehended he ſhould not be ſufficiently ſtrong to 
make head againſt the combined fleets with any 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, ſhould they come out and at- 
rack him. In this fituation were the Engliſh naval 
affairs at the cloſe of the year 1743. I 
In America they wore a more diſagreeable 
aſpect; for though fir Chaloner Ogle, who had 
been lefr there, on the return of Vernon and. 
Wentworth to England, in the double capacity of 
admiral of the fleet, and commander of the land 
forces on board, was an officer, in every reſpect, 
worthy of ſo important a truſt; yet he was deterred 
from perſonally attempting any material enter- 
prize, becaufe the Spaniſh ſquadron, under admi- 
ral de Torres, which was ſtronger than that he 
commanded, ſtill continued at the Havannah. Sir 
Chaloner, however, determined to commence ſome 
attack againſt the Spaniards, which might not too 
oreatly weaken his fleet, In the beginning of the 
year he ordered captain Knowles, commander of the 
Suffolk, a ſeventy-gun ſhip, who was well ac- 
quainted with the coaſt, to take under him the 
Burford, of ſeventy-guns, the Aſſiſtance, Norwich, 
and Advice, of fifty, and the Scarborough of twenty 
guns, and three floops, and to proceed to An- 
tigua, where he was to be joined by the Eltham of 
forty guns, and the Lively of twenty; and with 
this ſquadron to make an attempt upon La Gue- 
ira and Porto Cavallo, on the Caracca coaſt ; but 
the governor of the Caraccas aving received in- 
telligence of this expedition, had neglected nothing 
that tended to his fecurity, by erecting new batte- 
ries> 
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ries, and augmenting the garriſons wich a nume- 


'rous body of Indians, Mulattoes, and Negroes; 
brfides, he had prevailed on the Dutch governor 
of Curagoa, an iſland of the Leſſer Antilles, to 
jupply him with a conſiderable quantity of ammu— 
nition ; fo that when commodore Knowles made 
the attack upon the place, he met with ſo warm 
a reception, that he was compelled ro abandon the 
enterprize, and made his beſt way for the Dutch 
iſland Curagoa; where he repaired the damage he 
had ſuffered in the attack of La Gueira., We had 
one licutenant and ninety-two men killed, and 
three hundred and eighty wounded : among the 
latter was captain Luſhington, a gallant and expe- 
rienced ſea-officer, commander of the Burford, 
who had his thigh taken off by a cannon ſhot, and 
expired at Curagoa two hours after he was carried 
aſhore. The Spaniards, however, had no great 
caule for exultation, as their town and fortifications 
were almoſt deſtroyed, and they loſt above ſcven 
hundred men. | 
Commodore Knowles, not diſcouraged by the 
repulſe he had lately ſuſtained, and determined not 
to part wich the Spaniards till he had made them 


fecl the effects of his viſit, had no ſooner refitted 


his ſquadron than he put to ſea, in order to make 
an attempt upon Porto Cavallo, off which place he 
came to an anchor on the fifteenth of April. 

The commodore, taking a view of the ſituation 
of the Spaniards, ſaw twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips, 
and three gallies, hauled up to the head of the 
harbour out of gun-ſhot, and two large ones, one 
of ſixty, and another of forty guns, moored cloſe 
over to the other ſhore, as there was not depth of 
water for them to go up the harbour: one ſhip 
was laid acroſs the channel in the mouth of 
the harbour ready to be ſunk, to prevent any 
entrance, with a chain from the caſtle co her 
ſtern, and another from her head to the main, 
where the Spaniards had lately erected three faſ- 
cine batteries, which extended a conſiderable length. 

n a low point, called Punta Brava, were two 
other new faſcine batteries, one of twelve guns, 
the other of ſeven : but commodore Knowles per- 
ceiving they were ill deſigned, and might caſily 
be flanked, thought it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to render himſelf maſter of them; and that if 
the attempt ſucceeded, the guns of both might be 
made ute of againſt the caſtle. Accordingly, it 
was agreed at a general conſultation held the next 
morning, to ſend in two ſhips to cannonade thoſe 
batteries, which was done; and they being ſilen- 
ced, the forces, conſiſting of twelve hundred ſol- 
Giers and ſailors, were landed in the evening under 
major Lucas; but being ſeized with an unaccount- 
able ſudden panic, they fell into the greateſt con- 
Fakon, firing upon each other, and flying with the 
utmoſt precipitation to their ſhips. On the twen- 
ty-firſt a general conſultation of officers was held, 
when it 2ppearing that moſt of the ſhips had ſpent 
the greateſt part of their ammunition, and were all 
miſerably ſhattered in their maſts and rigging ; in 
fine, that the ſquadron was no longer in a condi- 
tion to renew the attack, the commodore abandon- 
ed the enterprize, ſent away the ſquadron to their 
reſpective ſtations, and after an exchange of pri- 
ſoners with the governor of Porto Cavallo, return- 
ed with the other ſhips to Jamaica. 

Oa the continent of America the operations of 
the war were very languid. General Oglethorpe 
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| having received intelligence, that the Spaniards 
meduated another invaſion from St. Auguſtine 
was determined to prevent them. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the ſpring of this year, he began 
his march towards St. Auguſtine with a body of 
forces, conſiſting of Indians, and a part of his own 
regiments, together with the Highlanders and 
Rangers, and encamped for ſome time in the 
neighbourhood of the town by way of defiance : 
but the Spaniards did not think proper to venture 
on an engagement; and the Britiſh general being 
too weak to undertake a ſiege, he returned to 
Georgia, which he continued to put in ſo defen- 
ſible a condition, as to leave nothing to fear from 
any attempt of the enemy. Towards the cloſe of 
the ſummer he embarked for England, and arriy. 
ed in London on the twenty- eighth of September, 
waere he met with a moſt gracious reception from 
his royal maſter, by whom he was ſoon after pro- 
moted on the military liſt. 

Let us now take a ſurvey of the moſt important 
domeſtic tranſactions of the year 1743. 

The remains of the regiments lately in the Weſt 
Indies returned home, were ſcarce the ſhadow 
of thoſe who were ſent out. As an inſtance of 
which, general Blakeney's regiment, which went 
out eight hundred ſtrong, now conſiſted only of 
eight men. Soon after the departure of his ma- 
jeſty for Germany, an affair happened which, tho 
inconſiderable in itſelf, threw London into a great 
conſternation. The Scottiſh regiment of High- 
landers, commanded by lord Semple, had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their regularity, ſo- 
briety, and milicary diſcipline. With theſe troops 
it was determined to replace thoſe lately arrived 
from the Weſt Indies. Accordingly, they were 
ordered up to London, and on the fourteenth of 
May reviewed by general Wade upon Finchley- 
common, and next day ordered to march to 
Graveſend. This they exclaimed loudly againſt, 
as a breach of the terms on which they had enliſt- 
ed, namely, not to be ſent out of Great Britain; 
and on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month about 
one hundred and fifty of them mutinied, and 
marched off in a body towards their own country, 
but were ſoon overtaken, obliged to ſurrender, 
and brought priſoners to the Tower, where three 
of them were ſhot, and the reſt ſent to Jamaica 
and Georgia, and the main body of the regiment 
to Flanders, where they afterwards did excellent 
ſervice. 

On the nineteenth of October her highneſs the 
princeſs Louiſa, his majeſty's youngeſt daugh- 
ter, ſet out for Germany, in order to be married 
to the prince royal of Denmark. She was attend- 
ed in her voyage by the counteſs of Albemarle, 
and baron Solenthall the Daniſh envoy, and arriv- 
ed on the twenty-ninth at Hanover. From thence 
ſhe went to Altena, where ſhe was met by the 
prince royal, and married on the eighteenth of 
November; and on the eleventh of December 
the princely pair made their public entry into Co- 
penhagen. It was rumoured that. a croſs marriage 
between the ſame families was propoſed at the ſame 
time: it did not however take place. 

A great conteſt happened this year amongſt the 
proprietors of the South-ſea company, relating to 
Mr. Knight, who had been their caſhier in the fa- 
tal year 1720, and had ever ſince lived in France 


as an exile: he had already procured his pardon 
6 from 
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from the crown, owing to ſome favourable circum- 
{tances that pleaded in his behalf; and he now of- 
fered the company ten thouſand pounds by way of 
compoſition for all their claims againſt him. This 
offer was ſtrenuouſly oppoled by a great number 
of the proprietors, who thought it would have the 
appearance of a moſt ſcandalous compoſition on 
the part of the company. Innumerable pamphlets 
and other writings flew about on the occaſion : 
however, upon a ballot, the offer of Mr. Knight 
was accepted, by a majority of four hundred and 
ten againſt two hundred and ſeventeen, This year 
died the celebrated John Campbel, duke of Ar- 
gyll and Greenwich, ſo eminent for his ſhining ta- 
lents in the field and ſenate. He was ſucceeded in 
his Scottiſh title by his brother Archibald, earl of 
Hay. The title of Greenwich by his death became 
extinct. 

During the receſs of parliament, every endea- 
vour had been exerted by the anti- miniſterial writ- 
ers, to poiſon the minds of the people of England 
with ſuſpicions of the worſt tendency, to raiſe in 
them a ſettled averſion to thoſe at the helm, and 
even to alienate their affections from their ſove- 
reign. With this view, all the arts of calumny and 
miſrepreſentation were employed : the burdens of 
taxes were exaggerated ; the intereſt of the nation 
was affirmed to be directly ſacrificed to views of 
aggrandizing a foreign electorate; and no pains 
was ſpared to increaſe the jealouſy and national 
quarrel between the Engliſh and Hanoverians. 
The better to anſwer this laſt purpoſe, a report was 
as confidently as ſucceſsfully propagated, that the 
king had on all occaſions, during the laſt cam- 
paign, given preference to the foreign over the 
Britiſh troops, and that it was on this account on- 
ly that the earl of Stair had thrown up his com- 
miſſion, being no longer able to ſupport the in- 
ſults the Britiſh troops ſuſtained from their own 
mercenaries : they even went ſo far as to affirm, 
that the ſovereign himſelf appeared at the battle of 
Dertingen in a yellow ſcarf (the Hanoverian co- 


lour) and that his electoral troops were fo ſecurely | 


poſted, as not only to be out of all danger, but 
alſo of little or no ſervice in that engagement. 
Theſe reports, though many of them manifeſtly 
falſe, wrought their whole effect, and the minds 
of the people were inflamed to the higheſt degree 
of diſcontent, when the parliament, after ſeveral 
prorogations, reſumed its ſeſſion on the firſt day of 
December. 

His majeſty in his ſpeech told the members, 
That the dominions of the queen of Hungary had 
been evacuated by her enemies, and that the power- 
tul armies which had marched to her affiſtance had 
retired out of the empire: that, in this conjunc- 
ture, 1t was with great pleaſure he could acquaint 
them, that he had been joined by a body of troops 
of his good friends and allies the States-general : 
that, 1n further proſecution of theſe meaſures, the 
definitive: treaty between him, the queen of Hun- 
gary, and the king of Sardinia, had been happily 
concluded; a treaty which in time ſhould be laid 
before them: that the advantages which muſt re- 
ſult from this alliance to the common cauſe were 
lufficiently apparent; and it would be particularly 
conducive to the intereſts of his kingdoms, by diſ- 
appointing the ambitious views of the crown of 
Spain, with which they were at preſent engaged in 
ſo juſt and neceſſary a war; that, as he made no 
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doubt but they would proceed upon theſe founda- 
tions with firmneſs and conſtancy, they might rea- 
ſonably hope to ſee the public tranquillity ſoon re- 
eſtabliſned. and a ſafe and honourable peace ſpeedi- 
ly obtained: that ſuch were the ends which he had 
in view, and to the attainment of which he ſhould 
bend his whole ſtudy and attention; but, in order 
the more thoroughly to accompliſh them, vigorous 
and reſolute mealures were neceſſary; and to con- 
cert and carry on ſuch meaſures, he did, with a 
juſt confidence, rely on their zealous, eheartul, 
and effectual ſupport. 

In the upper houſe lord Sandwich moved for an 
addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue the 
Hanoverian troops in the pay of Great Britain, in 
order to remove the popular diſcontent, and ſtop 
the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. In 
ſupport of this motion it was alleged, that theſe 
Hanoverians, though in the pay, could hardly be 
ſaid to be in the ſervice of the Britiſh nation: that 
ſome of them refuſed to form in the firſt line at 
the battle of Dettingen, and retired to the ſecond : 
that others refuſed to obey the orders of lord 
Stair, the Britiſh general, to march in purſuit of 
the enemy after the battle; and the greateſt num- 
ber of them who, together with ſome of the Britiſh 
guards, compoſed what was called the rear- guard, 
under the command of a Hanoverian lieutenant- 
general, took a different route from the reſt of the 
army in their march to Aſchaffenburgh: that this 
ſtep not only rendered them wholly uſeleſs to the 
army when attacked by the French in front, but 
would have rendered them equally uſeleſs if the 
French from Aſchaffenburg, where the paſſage 
was left open to them, had attacked the allies in 
the rear, in which it was pretended that theſe 
troops were left as in the poſt of honour : that not 
contented to avoid being of uſe either in the front 
or in the rear, but determined to be of no uſe in 
any ſtation, they halted as ſoon as they came with- 
in ſight and reach of the battle, though preſſed by 
the Britiſh officers, and invited by the ardour of 


the Britiſh troops to ſhare the glory and complete 
the victory (as they might have done) of the day : 
that as by theſe means the future co-operations of 
the national troops with theſe mercenaries had been 
rendered impracticable, and even their meeting 
dangerous, it ſeemed indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
remove the object that occaſioned the many inſtan- 
ces of partiality by which the Hanoverians have 
been unhappily diſtinguiſhed, and the Britiſh forces 
undeſervedly diſcouraged. Theſe, and many other 
aſſertions of the like tendency, boldly thrown out, 


and no leſs powerfully ſupported by thoſe in the 


oppoſition to the government, appeared to make 
a conſiderable imprefſion upon many of the peers, 
which lord Carteret, who had accompanied his ma- 
jeſty abroad, and was on the field of battle, obſery- 
ing, he roſe up to anſwer and confute them. 
From all, ſaid his lordſhip, I could ſee, and 
from all I could hear, from gentlemen who were 
in the action, the Hanoverians ſhowed as much 
courage, and as much obedience to the command 
of their ſuperior officers, as any troops ever did : 
from whence l infer, that they could do as much 
ſervice as any troops whatever; and that they 
were wiliing to do us ſervice, and to march whi- 
therſoever they were commanded by our generals.” 
Some of the lords having, during the courſe of 


the debate, advanced, that the Hanoverian troops 


8 durſt 
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durſt not fight againſt the emperor, becauſe he 
was their ſovereign, and elected with the concur- 
rence of their maſter, his lordſhip obſerved, that 
this was a very miſtaken notion. The emperor, 
my lords, continued he, neither began, nor does 
he now carry on the war againſt the queen of Hun- 
gary as emperor : he is engaged in war with her 
only as duke of Bavaria; and conſcquently the 
members of the empire may aſſiſt either the one 
or the other, without committing any breach of 
any law of the empire. If our army did not at- 
| tack the French, it was not to any backwardnels 
in the Hanoverians, but to our not having an op- 
portunity to attack them with any advantage.“ 

In another paſſage of the ſame ſpeech (which 
made a great noiſe at this time) he obterved, that 
the noble lord (meaning the earl of otair) who 
had the chief command, under his majeſty, of all 
the Britiſh troops, as well as the troops in Britiſn 
pay, is well known to moſt of your lordſhips; and 
any one who knows him mult be convinced, that 
he would not tamely ſubmit to ſuch an affrohrt as 
that of a diſobedience to his command. It he had 
reſented it, or if he had complained, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have heard of it in the army ; and as I never 
did, I mult ſuppoſe there never was the leaſt oc- 
caſion for any ſuch complaints.“ 

A great number of other members ſpoke both 
for and againſt the motion; the ſubſtance of whoſe 
arguments being in the main the ſame as already 
recited, ſhall not be here repeated. Upon a diviſion, 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 71 againſt 
36 peers: but this occaſioned a very ſtinging pro- 
teſt, ſigned by about twenty-five peers. When 
the rerm for keeping the Hanoverians in Britiſh 
pay was nearly expired, and the eſtimates for 
their being continued the enſuing year were laid 
before the houſe, lord Sandwich renewed his mo- 
tion; but the chancellor, as ſpeaker of the houſe, 
interpoſing, declared, that by their rules a queſ- 
tion once rejected could not be revived during the 
ſame ſeſſion. A debate enſued, and the ſecond 
motion was cver-ruled. 

The Hanoverian troops were voted in the houſe 
of commons. Nevertheleſs, the ſame nobleman 
moved in the upper houſe, That the continuing 
ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians in Britiſh pay was 
prejudicial to his majeſty's true intereſt, uſeleſs to 
the common cauſe, and dangerous to the welfare 
and tranquillity of the nation.” He was ſe⸗ 
conded by the duke of Marlborough, who had re- 
ſigned his commiſſion in diſguſt, and the propoſal 
gave. riſe to another warm diſpute ; but the mino- 
rity, as formerly, were foiled in their attempts. 

The miniſtry were no leſs warmly attacked in 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Grenville (the pre- 
ſent earl Temple) moved for an addreſs to beſeech 
his majeſty, that he would not engage the Britiſh 
nation any farther in the war on the continent 
without the concurrence of the States-general, on 
certain ſtipulated proportions of force and expence, 
as in the late war. Another motion was made for 
laying a duty of eight ſhillings in the pound on 
places and penſions, and a third for repealing the 
leptennial act. Theſe propoſals were each of them 
productive of violent debates ; but the court till 
continued to maintain their ſuperiority. So great 
indeed was the credit and influence of the miniſ- 
try, that although the national debt was increaſed 
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by above ſix millions ſince the commencement of 
the war, the commons indulged them with a very 
large ſum for the expence of the enſuing year 

The grants ſpecified in the votes amounted to fix 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds. To this 
ſum were added three millions five hundred thou- 
land pounds, paid in perpetual taxes ; ſo that the 
expence of the year arole to TEN MILLIONS; an 
amazing ſum! The funds eſtabliſhed for the an. 
nual charge were, the land- tax at two millions 

the malt- tax at ſeven hundred fifty thouſand pounds, 
one million paid by the Eaſt Iadia company for 
the renewal of their charter, one million two 
hundred thouland pounds by anauities, one mil- 
lion from the ſinking fund, thirty-ſix thouſand 
pounds trom the coinage, and fix nundred thoy- 
{and pounds by a lottery. 

The diſſenſions of the Britiſh parliament were 
ſuddenly ſuſpended in the beginning of the year 
1744, by an event that ſeemed to call upon both 
parties to unite in their common defence. This 
was the intelligence of an intended invaſion in fa- 
vour of the pretender, whoſe eldeſt fon, Charles. 
Edward, had paſſed through Italy in December, in 
the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, embarked at Fi- 
nal, landed at Antibes, and prolecuting his jour- 
ney to Paris, had been indulged with a private au- 
dience of the French king; who thought, by the 
parliamentary diſputes and general diſſatisfaction of 
the people of Great Bricain, that the whole ration 
was ripe for revolt, and therefore determined to 
make uie of young Charles, who was a youth of 
promiſing talents, ſecret, brave, and enterpriling, 
ro effect the projected invaſion of this kingdom; 
which, ſhould it at laſt miſcarry, would, he fore- 
ſaw, make a conliderable diverſion from the con- 
tinent in favour of France, and embroil and em- 
barraſs the king of England, who was the chicf 
ſupport of the houſe of Aultria and all its a'lies, 
The old pretender was perſuaded to fuffer his ſon 
to try the experiment: the young man embraced 
the offer with the greateſt alacrity. The French 
miniſtry beganto make preparations for carrying the 
icheme into immediate execution, and every thing 
was propoſed to be conducted with equal ſecrecy and 
dilpatch. The court of Spain, equally concerned 
in the ſucceſs of the project with that of Verlailles, 
undertook to furniſh the neceſſary ſums, which the 
exhauſted ſtate of the French finances would not 
ſuffer them to advance, 

Count Saxe was appointed by the French king 
commander of the troops deſigned for this expedi- 
tion, which amounted to fifteen thouſand. I he 
count had been in England; and having obſerved 
the few number of ſtrong towns and fortreſſes in 
it, he had formed an idea that it might be eaſtiy 
over-run. Matters being at length complratly 
ſettled, the troops began their march to Picaruy, 
and a great number of veſſels were aſſembled tor 
their embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais, and Bou- 
logne, the young pretender himſelf repairing to 
choſe places to ſuperintend the preparations. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh miniſtry being 
appriſed of his arrival in France, were no longer 
at a loſs for the deſtination cf the French arina- 
ments. Accordingly, orders were ſent to Mr. 


Thompſon, our reſident at Paris, to make the 
ſtrongeſt remonſtrances thereupon to the French 
miniſtry, but he received only evaſive anſwers. 
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It had been determined in the cabinet at Ver- 
failles to land their troops in Kent, under a ſtrong 
convoy of men of war equipped at Breſt, and com- 
manded by monſieur Roquefeuille, an officer of 
experience and capacity. This commander lailed 
on the twenty-ſixth day of January from Breſt, di- 
tecting his courſe up the Engliſh Channel with 
eighteen ſhips of the line. They were prelently 
deicried by an Engliſh cruizer, who ran into Ply- 
mouth, and the intelligence was conveyed by land 
to the board of admiralty. As the French had 
been the greateſt part of laſt ſummer equipping a 
conſiderable armament at Breſt, a fleet of twelve 
men of war had been ordered to rendezvous at 
Spithead, under the command of fir John Norris; 
but as no intelligence arrived that the French 
ſquadron was in readineſs for the ſea, fir John did 
not take the command of theſe ſhips : but now that 
it was known for certain that the French fleet was 
at ſea, and perhaps in the Channel, he was imme- 
diately diſpatched down to the ſquadron, which 
he brought round to the Downs trom Spithead ; 
and being ſoon after joined by ſeven or eight ſhips 
of the line from Chatham, he found himlelf of 
ſuperior ſtrength to the enemy. 

Every other poſſible precaution was taken by 
the government to guard againſt the impending 
danger: ſeveral regiments marched to the ſouthern 
coaſts of England; all governors and command- 
ers were ordered to repair to their reſpective poſts; 
the forts at the mouth of the Thames and the 
Medway were put in a poſture of defence; and 
directions were given for railing the militia of 
Kent to defend the coaſt, if occaſion ſhould re- 
quire. On the fifteenth day of February his ma- 
jeity in a meſſage informed both houſes of the 


French deſigns; in anſwer to which they jointly | 


preſented a loyal addreſs, which was followed by 
others from the city of London, and moſt of the 
corporations in the kingdom, expreſſing their ab- 
horrence of the French attempt, and promiſing to 
ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes. 
A proclamation was iſſued for putting the laws in 
execution againſt papiſts and nonjurors : the par- 
liament alſo addreſſed his majeſty to augment his 
forces by fea and land. And now it being known 
that the late diſſenſions among the great men in 
the army and ſtate had been the chief encourage- 
ment to the French to meditate their preſent 
ſcheme, the carl of Stair and the duke of Marl 
borough, in order to evince their loyalty to his 
majeſty, made him a voluntary tender of their ſer- 
vices in any ſtation which he ſhould think proper. 
Their offer was accepted: the earl of Stait was re- 
inveſted with the chief command of all the forces 
in Great Britain: the duke of Montagu was per- 
mitted to raiſe a regiment of four hundred horſe at 
his own expence; and orders were ſent to bring 
over ſix thouſand of the Britiſh troops from Flan- 
ders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take 
place. 

: Mean while, the French court proceeded with 
their preparations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, un- 
cer the eye of the young pretender, and ſeven 
thouſand men were actually embarked ; while 
Roquefeuille endeavoured to beat round the Chan- 
nel, and take the tranſports under his convoy ; but 
meeting with contrary winds and bad weather, it 
was the ſeventeenth of February before he got the 
length of the Ile of Wight. Here he lay to, and 
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ſent out a frigate for intelligence of what force was 
aſſembled at Spithead, which brought him infor- 
mation that no ſhips could be diſcovered in that 
road; upon which the French admiral, over haſti- 
ly concluding that the Engliſh, apprehenſive of 
an inſult from his ſuperior torce, had withdrawn 
their ſhips into Portſmouth harbour, diſpatched 
M. de Barreil, his ſecond in command, with five 
men of war to Dunkirk, to haſten the arrival of 
the tranſports with the troops on board, while he 
himſelf, raking advantage of a ſpurt of fair wind, 
made fail with the remainder of his fleet, and came 
to an anchor on the twenty-ſecond of February in 
the evening, off Dungeneſs, a ſteep promontory or 
head-land on the coaſt of Kent, about eighteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Dover, and eight miles eaſt of 
Rye. While the French admiral lay here, fir John 
Norris with his fleer, amounting to thirty fail, the 
leaſt of which was of ſixty guns, weighed anchor 
from the Downs; and on the twenty-fourth in the 
forenoon M. de Roquefeuille, to his infinite ſurprize, 
ſaw the Britiſh fleet doubling the South Foreland 
and making towards him; and although the wind 
was againſt them, by the help of the tide gaining 
greatly upon him; but the tide of flood being 
ſpent, and the wind dying away, fir Jokn Norris 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of coming to an 
anchor, which he did about two leagues diſtance 
from the French. M. de Roquefcuille, finding 
chat the Britiſh ſquadron was not only more nu- 
merous, and much ſuperior in force to that under 
his command, but that they had been likewiſe 
blocked up in a bay, trom whence there appeared 
no poſſibility of eſcaping, ſummoned all his ofi- 
cers to a council, to demand their opinion how he 
ſhould act in this miſerable ſituation ; when it was 
unanimouſly agreed to avoid an engagement, weigh 
anchor at ſun-ler, and make the beſt of their way 

for their own coaſt. The council then broke up, 
and every officer returned to his ſhip ro execute 
what had been reſolved upon. While they were 
weighing their anchors, a freſh gale of wind ſtarted 
up at eaſt north-eaſt, which increaſing every minute; 
ſoon became a ſtorm that hurried them down the 
Channel at the rate of ten miles an hour; ſo that next 
morning at day-break they were off Cape Barfleur : 
after which they were ſeparated by a thick fog, and 
arrived at Breſt in a very diſorderly manner, being 
greatly ſhattered by the ſtorm, to which however 
they owed their ſafety, A great number of their 
tranſports were driven aſhore and ſhattered to 
pieces, and the reſt were ſo much damaged, that 
they could not be repaired for a conſiderable time. 
The Engliſh remained maſters of the ſea, and kept 
the whole French coaſt in alarm. The deſigned 
invaſion was therefore quite laid aſide ; the French 
generals returned to Paris, and the young preten- 

der ſet out for the place of his former reſidence. 
The Britiſh ſquadron was much damaged in the 
ſtorm; and fir John Norris being thus diſappoint- 
ed of attacking the French, and finding they had 
entirely effected their eſcape, thought proper to 
return to his ſtation in the Downs, where he arriv- 
ed on the twenty-ſeventh of February, having be- 
fore ſent away fir Charles Hardy with all the three- 
| decked ſhips to Portſmouth, where they could ride 
with greater ſecurity. On the ſecond of March 
the Habeas Corpus act was ſuſpended, and ſeveral 
| perſons of diſtinction, among whom was the earl 
of Barrymore, of the kingdom of Ireland, were 
3 apprehended, 
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apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices ; 
but every one of thoſe ſuſpected perſons were after- 

wards admitted to bail, and diſcharged as ſoon as all 

fears of an invalion were over. By virtue of the per- 

etual defenũve league between England and Hol- 

hat figned the third of March, 1678, and re- 
newed and confirmed by the laſt treaty, which 
their High Mightineſſes concluded in the year 
1728, with his reigning majeſty, the Dutch were 
obliged to furniſh, as auxiliaries ro the Britiſh na- 

tion, a ſuccour of fix thouſand troops and twenty 

men of war, to be employed in the ſervice of 
that crown, whenever demanded : the requiſition 

was made by our reſident at the Hague as ſoon as 

ever the deſigns of the French became apparent ; 

and their High Mightineſſes immediately gave or- 

ders for the tranſportation of ſix battalions, of 
five hundred men each, into England as ſoon as 

poſſible. Theſe arrived at Graveſend on the eigh- | 
teenth of March, and were followed ſoon after by 

three thouſand men more. 

When Lewis found himſelf entirely diſappointed 
in his hoſtile ſchemes againſt the Britiſh nation, 
either to gratify his own reſentment, or to ſcoth 
the angerof the court of Madrid, in which large ſums 
had been thus uſeleſsly ſquandered, he reſolved 
no longer to preſerve any meaſures with the Eng- 
bſh nation. Accordingly, Mr. Thomplon, our 
reſident at Pars, was given to underſtand, that a 
declaration of war mult enſue; and this was ac- 
tually publiſhed at Paris on the twentieth day of 
March, 1744, wherein the French king charged 
his Britannic majeſty with having diſſuaded the 
court of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of 
an accommodation; with having infringed the con- 
vention of Hanover; with having exerciſed piracy 
upon the ſubjects of France; and even blocked up 
his moſt Catholic majeſty's fleet in his harbour cf 
Toulon. In anſwer to this his Britannic majeſty, 

n the thirty- firſt of March, publiſhed a counter- 
8 of war againſt France, to the great joy 
of the nation, which had long reflected with indig- 
nation upon the many inſults we had received from | 
that faithleſs people. The Dutch, who upon ſuch an 
event were to ſupply us with twenty ſhips of war, 
did vouchſafe to ſend five or fix, which, for any 
ſervice they were of, might as well have ſtaid at 
home. The clector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Heſſe refuſcd their ſtipulated ſuccours till we 
had an army formed in Hanover ſufficient to pro- 
tet them. The Ruſſians alleged it was too late 
in the year to give us the aſſiſtance we had a right 
to demand. The king of Pruſſia infiſted we were 
the aggreſſors, and therefore would fend us na ſuc- 
cours. In April the French allo declare 2 war 
againſt the queen of Hungary, who returned a like 
declaration againſt France in the ſucceeding month; 
and thus all Europe was lighted up in flames. 

On the third of April his Britannic majeſty went 


ing them that he would do his part : that he hag 
no intereſt at heart but theirs; and that common 
intereſt conjured them all to unite. To this pa- 
thetic ſpeech both houſes returned the moſt affec- 
tionate and loyal addreſſes, promiſing effectually to 
ſtand by and aſſiſt his majeſty in proſecuting the 
war againſt France with the greateſt vigour, and 
to furniſh whatever expences ſhould be found ne- 
ceſſary for the ſame, as became a tree and grateful 
people in defence of their liberties. The commons 
alſo, more evidently to demonſtrate their loyalty 
brought in a bill for inflicting penalties of high- 
treaſon upon thoſe who ſhould maintain correſpon- 
dence with the ſons of the pretender. This bill 
was ſent up to the lords on the twenty-ſeventh of 
April, when lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, moy. 
ed that a clauſe ſhould be inlerted for continuin 
the penalty of treaſon upon the poſterity of thole 
who ſhould be convicted of holding ſuch correſpon- 
dence, during the life of the two ſons of the pre- 
tender to the crown. This motion was ſupported 
by the duke of Newcaſtle, lord Carteret, and the 
whole ſtrength of the miniſtry, and oppoſed by 
the duke of Bedford, the earl of Cheſterfield, lord 
Talbor, and lord Hervey, who argued againſt it 
in the moſt pathetic manner, as an illiberal expe- 
dient, contrary to the dictates of humanity, the 
law of nations, the rules of common juſtice, and 
the precept of religion ; as tending to involve the 
innocent with the guilty; and meant only to aug- 
ment the miniſterial power, to plunder the nation, 
and enable courtiers to grow rich by public cala- 
mities. The lords who defended the motion aſcrib- 
ed this propoſal purely to motives of preſerving 
their conſtitution and liberties, and of defeatin 
the ſchemes which had been formed for dilpoſſel 
ſing the preſent royal family of the throne. After 
a long and violent debate the queſtion was carried 
in the affirmative, though not without occaſioning 
a proteſt, ſigned by eighteen lords, When the 
bill was returned with the amendment to the com- 
mons, the amendment was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
lord Strange, lord Guernſey, Mr. W. Pitt, and 
other members by whom the original bill had been 
countenanced : but the miniſterial party here, as 
in the upper houſe, carried their point : the bill 
was approved by the majority, and ſoon after re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. | 

On the fifteenth day of May his majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he re- 
turned both houſes © his hearty thanks for the 
many demonſtrations they had given him during 
the courſe of it, of their good affections, and of 
their zeal for the ſupport of his government. He 
obſerved, that the great preparations made by 
France on the fide of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
muſt convince all Europe of the ambitious and 
deſtructive views of that crown in beginning the 
prelent war: that it ſhould be his care, in con- 


to the houſe of peers, and made a ſpeech to his junction with his allies, to purſue the moſt proper 


parliament, in which he acquainted them with the 
French king's having declared war againſt him on 
the moſt ill- grounded and injurious pretences: 
that he had on his part alſo declared war againſt 
the French king, and had made the proper requi- 
ſitions to the States general for performing their 
engagements on th:s important occaſion. His 
. majeſty then declared, that in the proſecution of 
his juſt cauf, he relied on the divine protection, 
and the vigorous {upport of his parliament, aſſur- 


meaſures to diſappoint theſe deſigns, and to proſe- 
cute the war in ſuch a manner as might be moſt 
effectual for obtaining a ſafe and honourable peace: 
that his good friends the States-general had al- 
ready, in purſuance of his requiſition, agreed to 

furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties, and 
had given the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſenſe, 
not only of the common danger, but alſo of the 
inſeparable connection of their intereſts with thoſe 


of Great Britain; a diſpoſition which he would = 
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fail to improve to the general good of the common 
cauſe: that he hoped the members of both houles, 
upon their return to their reſpective counties, 
would be particularly careful to preſerve the peace 
and tranquillity of the kingdom, eſpecially at this 
critical conjuncture, when they were called upon 
dy every motive of duty and intereſt, to cheriſh a 
more than ordinary zeal for the maintenance and 
defence of their religion and liberty, againſt the 
malicious deſigns of their enemies.“ 

The late projected invaſion was replete with ma- 
ny ills againſt England, and its timely detection 
and prevention was conſequently a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance for her. The ſcheme had been laid 
with ſuch deep art and ſecrecy, that the comman- 
ders of the French fleer did not know the place 
of their deſtination till the moment they were to 
ſet ſail: it was, moreover, cloſely connected with 
another which, had it proved ſucceſsful, muſt have 
given the French the entire dominion of the fea, 
The queen of Spain, impatient of the difficulties 
which retarded her ſon Don Philip in his progreſs 
in Italy, andenraged at the detention of the French 
and Spaniſh ſquadrons in the harbour of Toulon, 
had, by promiſing to ſuſtain all the loſs that might 
be ſuffered in ſuch an attempt, prevailed on the 
court of Verſailles to agree that the combined fleets 
ſhould ſail out of the harbour and attack that of 
England ; after which, ſhould they gain the vic- 
tory, they were to repair into the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, in order to aſſiſt in the projected deſcent. 

Accordingly, orders were diſpatched to the unit- 
ed fleets to put to ſea with all expedition, and dare 
the utmoſt hazards of an engagement. Admiral 
Matthews had by this time been reinforced from 
England, ſo that he had the ſuperiority of the 
French and Spaniards ; and on the eleventh cf Ja- 
nuary this year found himſelf at the head of forty 
ſail, of which twenty-eight were of the line *, 
having on board two thouſand four hundred and 
ninety guns, fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and eight 
hundred ſoldiers from Minorca; ſo that it is more 
than probable the enemy would have gladly avoid- 
ed an engagement, had not their orders from their 
reſpective courts been ſo peremptory. Their whole 
force. conſiſted of twenty-eight ſhips of the line; 
one of them, the Spaniſh admiral's, named the 
Royal Philip, mounted one hundred and fourteen 
guns : they had likewiſe fix frigates ; but all their 
ſhips were clean, and completely manned. 

On the ninth of February, 1744, in the morn- 
ing, the combined fleet came out of the harbour; 
and Matthews, who lay in the bay, and had intel- 
ligence of their deſign, made the proper diſpoſi- 
tions to engage them. He immediately got under 
fail with his whole fleet; but the wind dying away, 
he was obliged to come to an anchor again in the 
bay. Acco:ding to the diſpoſition of the line of 
battle made by the Britiſh admiral, the van was 
conducted by Mr. Rowley, rear-admiral of the 
white; the center by Mr. Matthews himſelf, lately 
made admiral of the blue; and the rear by Leſ- 
tock, who had been promoted to be vice-admiral 
of the blue. The next day, a ſmall breeze ſpring- 
ing up at caſt, the two fleets neared each other; 
bur it was night before Matthews could get near 
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enough to the enemy, who ſeemed to decline the 
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line of battle. By this time, however, vice- admi- 
ral Leſtock and his ſquadron was full five miles 
aſtern of the admiral; and the Spaniſh ſhips were 
aſtern of De Court, the French admiral, who till 
avoided to engage with the Engliſh van under 
Kowley. Matthews, finding that the combined fleets | 
kept aloof, and fearing that they might, by a change 
of wind, be enabled to elude the engagement, deter- 
mined to break the form of a line 65 battle, which 
he had hitherto ſtudiouſly endeavoured to preſerve, 
and about twelve o'clock, on the eleventh, he made 
the ſignal for engaging : himſelf began the attack 
upon the Spaniſh admiral, Don Navarro, in the 
Real; rear-admiral Rowley ſingled out M. de 
Court, who commanded the French ſquadron; 
but Leſtock ſtill remained a great way aſtern. 
During the engagement, the captains Cornwall, 
Oſborne, Hawke, and Forbes, exhibited the moſt 
exemplary courage; but ſeveral other captains, 
who were immediately under the eye of Matthews, 
behaved in the moſt daſtardly and puſillanimous 
manner. Mr. Matthews, however, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Marlborough, reduced the Real to a 
perfect wreck ; but the Marlborough, driving too 
near the admiral, in the very heat of the action, 
obliged him to fill his ſail and ſhoot a-head, to pre- 
vent her being on board of him, which, as there 
was very little wind, and a heavy ſwell, might 
have proved fatal to both of them. The Marl- 
borough was now left alone to contend with the 
greateſt ſhip in the world. The brave captain 
Cornwall, her commander, after performing won- 
ders, loſt both his legs and his life by a chain- ſhot. 
The firſt lieutenant taking the command, conti- 
nued to fight with equal bravery ; but being at 
length utterly diſabled, ſhe was about five o'clock 
towed out of the line of battle. The Royal Philip, 
however, was in as miſerable a condition, lying like 
a mere hulk upon the water ; which admiral Mat- 
thews perceiving, he made a fignal for the Anne 
galley fireſhip to go down and burn her. Theſe 
kind of veſſels are filled with gun-powder, and 
every other kind of combuſtible, and they faſten 
upon an enemy's ſhip with grappling-irons fixed at 
their yards, arms, and at booms, ſpread out in 
different places for that purpoſe. The moment 
the fire-ſhip is faſtened to her object, a match is 
ſet to the train of powder, while the crew hur- 
ry into a boat that waits a-ſtern for them. The 
captain is the laſt who enters it. In the mean time, 
the train catching, the fire-ſhip is inſtantly all in 
flames, and 1s blown up, together with the veſſel 
to which it is grappled. It is always cuſtomary 
to order a large ſhip to go down with this ma- 
chine, to cover it trom the fire of the enemy. 
Matthews took this precaution ; but the ſhip he 
ordered to this ſervice did not obey his ſignal: 
nevertheleſs, the brave captain Mackay, who com- 
manded this engine of deſtruction, continued ad- 
vancing. By this time four Spanith ſhips had paſ- 
ſed by Leſtock, and haſtened to the protection of 
their admiral : they poured their broadſides into 
the poor defenceleſs, and undefended Anne galley, 
which had by this time got within her own length 


of the Real; but unable to ſuſtain ſo terrible a 


as. 


* Viz. four ſhips of ninety guns, eight of eighty, eleven of ſeventy, and five of ſixty. 
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ſalute, was now on the point of ſinking; which 
the captain perceiving, and ſeeing his own deſtruc- 
tion inevitable, determined at leaſt to avenge him- 
ſelf in the hour of his death: he ſet fire to the 
train, hoping he might yet be able to get along- 
ſide of the Spaniſh admiral, and blow her up along 
with himſelf; but it was too late: his veſſel was in 
an inſtant on fire, and blew up within a few feet 
of the Royal Philip, whoſe deck was covered with 
the wreck, but without receiving any damage from 
this dreadful exploſion. 

The four ſhips which had paſſed Mr. Leſtock 
now directing their whole fury againſt the Namur, 
Mr. Matthews' ſhip (who ſtill lay within muſket— 
ſhot of the Real, with his maſts and rigging ter- 
ribly diſaBled) raked him fore and aft tor ſome 
time. About five o'clock Mr. Matthews made the 
ſignal for the line a-head, and wore round; but 
he was only followed by the Dorſetſhire, Eſſex, 
Rupert, and Royal Oak, which were a-ſtern of 
him : theſe however formed the line with the ad- 
miral, and engaged the Royal Philip, and ſix other 
ſhips which had got into a cloſe line with their ad- 
miral. One ſhip of the Spaniſh line, named the 
Poder, ſtruck to captain Hawke of the Berwick, 
who ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her : 
ſhe was afterwards retaken by the French ſqua- 
dron ; but was found ſo diſabled that they left her 
deſerted, and ſhe was next day burned by order of 
admiral Matthews. 

It is agreed that the Spaniſh diviſion muſt have 
been entirely deſtroyed, had it not been for M. 
de Court, the French admiral, who continued ſo 
cloſely to engage rear-admiral Rowley as to prevent 
his going down to the aſſiſtance of Mr. Matthews. 
About five o'clock the French admiral made the 
ſignal for the van to tack, with an intention to put 
admiral Matthews between two fires. This obliged 
Rowley to tack likewiſe, to join the center of our 
fleet, which was threatened with the moſt immi- 
nent danger by the above maneeuvre of the French 
admiral, Leſtock not having, during all this time, 
brought up his diviſion to reinforce it ; which was 
the more extraordinary, as four Spaniſh ſhips had 
actually paſſed him, and arrived to fave their ad- 
miral, Navarro, in the Real. Night coming on, 
the firing ceaſed on both ſides, and the combined 
fleets took that opportunity of towing all the crip- 
pled ſhips before the wind, and making the beſt 
of their way from the Britiſh fleet, who loſt fight 
of them about ten o'clock ; and there being but 
little wind, Matthews brought to, that Leſtock 
and the ſternmoſt ſhips might get up to him. Next 
day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the ad- 
miral gave chace till night. They were obſerved 
again on the thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and purſued till evening. On the morning of the 
fourteenth a great number of the ſhips of the com- 
bined fleets were ſeen diſtinctly from the maſt- 
head; and a freſh gale ſpringing up, Leſtock gave 
chace to, and had gained on them conſiderably by 
-noon : but juſt as he was in full view of coming up 
with them, Matthews threw out his ſignal to leave 
off chace, and afterwards bore away for Port-Mahon 
to refit ; while the enemy, continuing their courſe 
towards the coaſt of Spain, M. de Court, with his 
diviſion, anchored in the road of Alicant, and Don 
Navarro failed into the harbour of Carthagena. 

Admiral Matthews, on his arrival at Minorca, 


accuſed Mr, Leſtock of having miſbehaved in the 
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action, ſuſpended him from his command, and ſent 
him priſoner to England. This action off Toulon 
was, notwithſtanding the ſuperior force of the Eng. 
liſh, rendered indeciſive, or rather fruitleſs, by the 
mutual averſion the two commanders had for each 
other. Whether Leſtock would have willingly de- 
prived Matthews of the glory of a victory, or whe. 
ther Matthews did not chuſe to ſhare with him 
that glory, 1s a queſtion we cannot here decide. 
This much is certain, that the only fruits of our 
vaſt expence, and preparations of both us and the 
enemy in the Mediterranean, was the ſlaughter of 
a great number of men, and the diſabling many 
veſſels. There were complaints on all ſides; and 
the ſame diſguſt appears to have prevailed between 
the Spaniſh and French admirals as between the 
two Britiſh commanders, The Spaniards accuſed 
the French of having ſacrificed them to the whole 
fire of the Britiſh fleet; and though it was plain 
that De Court had ſaved them from deſtruction, 
yet, to gratify the Spaniards, the French com- 
mandant was diſgraced, though he was afterwards 
reſtored to his command with circumſtances thar 
reflected double honour upon him. 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the conduct of 
our fleet on this important occaſion, would become 
the ſubject of a parliamentary enquiry in England. 
The trial of the delinquents came before a com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons in the March fol- 
lowing, when Leſtock exhibited a countercharge 
againſt Matthews, who had reſigned his command 
to rear-admiral Kowley, and had arrived in Eng- 
land. The houſe, however, not finding itſelf able 
to determine in this intricate affair, in which fo 
many points of ſeamanſhip and naval manceuvres 
continually ſtarted up, preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, deſiring that a court-martial might be ap- 
pointed to try the delinquents. 

The court-martial was accordingly conſtituted 
and appointed, and proceeded to trial; but by 
reaſon of the many delays and obſtructions thrown 
in by both parties, did not paſs ſentence till the 
latter end of the year 1746, when ſeveral captains 
of Matthews* diviſion were caſhiered, vice-admiral 
Leſtock was honourably acquitted, and admiral 
Matthews rendered incapable of ſerving for the 
future in his majeſty's navy. The iſſue of this 
court-martial was thought to be the more extraordi- 
nary, as the admiral, who had diſplayed the greateſt 
courage and ſpirit, poſſibly not ſufficiently tempered 
with conduct, ſcarce eſcaped ſuffering an ignominious 
death for cowardice; while the vice-admiral, who 
had kept alaof during the whole engagement, and 
hazarded the deſtruction of his ſuperior and half 
of the fleet, by diſobeying, or pretending not to 
underſtand his fignals, was acquitted with honour. 
Uahappily, deciſions of this kind are too frequent- 
ly the reſult of intereſt and prejudice, rather than 
of a due attention to reaſon, or the merits of the 
cauſe. | 

Proper regard, however, was in other inſtances 
paid to real merit: a noble monument was erected 
to the memory of captain Cornwall in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, by a vote of the Britiſh parliament, and at 
the public expence ; an honour to which, by his 
gallant behaviour in this and in ſeveral former ac- 
tions, this commander was univerſally allowed to 
be juſtly entitled. The captains Forbes, Oſborne, 
and Hawke, had afterwards diſtinguiſhed honours 


and rewards beſtowed upon them ſuitable to their 
I ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, courage, and conduct, as had rear-admiral 
Rowley: in fine, nothing can be more probable 
chan that, had all the commanders of the Britiſh 
fleet during the engagement off Toulon, done their 
duties equally well, the Spaniſh ſquadron, if not 
the French likewiſe, might have been totally de- 
ſtroyed, and a glorious end put at once to the war. 

The conſequence however proved, that the ad- 
vantage in the Toulon engagement was on the 
fide of France and Spain. The Mediterranean 
was left open at leaſt for ſome time, and Don Phi- 
lip was eaſily ſupplied with proviſions, which he 
much wanted, from the coaſt of Provence ; but 
neither the French nor Spaniſh ſquadrons were 
able to make head againſt Matthews when he re- 
turned to his ſtation, after having refitted his ſhips. 
France and Spain being under a neceſſity of al- 
ways ſupporting very numerous land armies, 
have not that continual fund of ſeamen, which 
are the reſource of Great Britain's power. It was 
now more evident than ever of how great impor- 
tance the poſſeſſion of Minorca was to us, and the 
great prejudice Spain had ſuſtained in the lols of 
that place. | 

In the beginning of this year, 1744, Don Philip 
in Lombardy, with the marquis de las Minas un- 
der him, found himſelf, by the arrival of an aug- 
mentation from Spain, and the junction of twenty 
thouſand French under the prince de Conti, at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men; with which his high- 
neſs was adviſed, after the retreat of the Britiſh 
fleet ro Minorca, to enter Dauphine, pals the Var, 
and renew his attempts to penetrate into Pied- 
mont on the ſide of Nice, where his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty could not immediately collect an army ſuf- 
ficient to make any formidable reſiſtance, becauſe 
he could expect little ſupport from prince Lob- 
kowitz, on account of his Sicilian majeſty having 
determined to aſſiſt the Spaniards in Italy. It was 
a bold reſolution of the enemy to attempt penetrat- 
ing into a country, where a ſingle battalion may 
ſtop a whole army; where you are every inſtant 
obliged to fight amongſt rocks and torrents; and 
where all theſe obſtacles are heightened by the dif- 
ficulty of getting proviſions. All the paſſages in- 
to Piedmont were defended with ſuch ſecurity as 
to deny any entrance on the ſide of Savoy, and 
an army of thirty thouſand Piedmonteſe was 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Villa Fran- 
ca, where his Sardinian majeſty fortified his camp 
with ſtrong entrenchments, which were rendered 
more inacceſſible by the mountainous ſituation of 
the country; and his majeſty continued in this 
camp, to prevent the incurſions of the confederate 
forces, who were expected to make their attempt 
on the ſide of Nice. 

The confederate army of French and Spaniards 
having quitted their cantonments, paſſed thro' Dau- 
phine, and made the neceſſary preparations for re- 
pulſing the Piedmonteſe troops from the paſſage 
on the ſide of Nice. About the latter end of 
March the infant Don Philip and the prince of 
Conti paſſed the Var, a river which falls from the 
Alps, and empties itſelf into the ſea of Genoa, be- 
low Nice: that city, with the whole country to 
which it gives name, being incapable of making 
any defence, quickly ſurrendered. The confede- 
rates then paſſed the river Paglioni, with an intent 
to encamp between Nice and Montalban, and ſeize 


on the fortified poſts which encompaſſed the king 
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of Sardinia's camp; but befdbre they could advance 
any farther, they were under a neceſſity of attack- 
ing the intrenchments near Villa Franca, and thoſe 
of the fortreſs of Montalban, in the midit of rocks 
which form a long chain of nacceſſible ramparts, 
There was no pollibility of marching but through 
narrow defiles, and over frightful precipices, ex- 
poſed to the enemy's artillery. Full in. the front 
of this, they were obliged to climb up from rock 
to rock; and even on the Alps they had as & 
difficulties to encounter. Admiral Matthews hav- 

ing careened his ſhips, was returned to reaſſume the 

empire of the Mediterranean ſea, He landed a 

body of men at Villa Franca, who joined the Pied- 

monteſe, and ſome Engliſh gunners whom he lent 

them from his fleet did great ſervice : but the two 

young princes, who commanded an army of vete- 

ran troops who were every way fit for ſuch an ex- 

pedition, and into whom they infuſed freſh ardour 

by their own example, concerted their meaſures ſo 

well, that they ſurmounted all obſticles. The 

marquis de Biſſy, at the head of a detachment of 
French, and the marquis de Campo Santo at the 

head of another of Spaniards, ſoon made themſclves 
maſters of the enemy's batteries which flanked che 

paſſage of Villa Franca. Every thing was io well 
planned, ſo quick and fo vigorouſly puſhed on the 
lide of the confederates, and they made ſuch pro- 
digious efforts, that this chiet paſs of Villa Franca, 
the rampart of Piedmont, which was above the 
height of two hundred fathoms from the level, and 
defended by five thouſand troops, and which the 
king of Sardinia imagined to be quite inacceſſible, 
was Carried by the French and Spaniards, though 
with the loſs of near ſix thouſand men, while that 
of the Piedmonteſe, who defended it, was about 
three thouſand killed and taken priſoners. Amongft 
them was the marquis de Suze, natural brother to 
his Sardinian majeſty, who commanded the troops 
that defended the entrenchments. The cenfede- 
rates then purſuing their advantage, advanced 
from poſt to poſt, from rock to rock, carrying 
every thing before them. 

In the mean while, another large detachment 
had made a furious aſſault upon the intrenchments 
of Montalban, commanded by gencral Sinzan, 
with five thouland men. Twice were the enemy 
at the very top of theſe intrenchments : they had 
even made themſelves maſters of two batteries of 
cannon, but were obliged to abandon them, ard 
to retire, with the loſs of four hundred men killed 
and as many wounded, beſides a great number of 
priſoners, — whom were a major-general, a 
brigadier general, a lieutenant-colone], nine cap- 
tains, and thirty-three ſubalterns. The Piedmonteſe 
defended themſelves ſo well as to have only one hun- 
dred men killed, ſixty wounded, and one hundred 
and forty made priſoners. Sinzan, however, find- 
ing that the marquis de Suze bad been defeated, 
and that the French would no have it in their power 
to cut off the communication with Villa Franca, 
he held a council of war, in which it was agreed 
to abandon the entrenchments. This was done on 
the twelfth of April, three days after thoſe of Villa 
Franca had been forced; and a garriſon of three 
hundred and forty men being put into the citadel 
of Villa Franca, and ſixty into the fortreſs of Mon- 
talban, the Piedmonteſe troops, to the number of 
four hundred and fifty, with all the ammunition, 
proviſion, and artillery, embarked on board the 
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Engliſh men of war for Oneglia, a port town in 
the territory of Genoa, but ſubject to his Sardi- 
nian majeſty, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, and 
forty-eight ſouth- caſt of Coni, where they arrived 
on the twenticta of April, after a tedious and 
ſtormy paſſage. 

The French immediately entered Villa Franca 
and Montalban, and a detachment of ten thouſand 
Spaniards was ſent under the duke d'Arcos, one 
of the Spaniſh generals, to attack the Piedmon- 
teſe in Oarglia. Mean while, his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty quitted his encampment, and retired towards 
Coai. The Spaniſh general having croſſed the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, arrived on the tenth of May be- 
fore Oneglia, from whence general Sinzan retreat 
ed to Gareſſio, where he fortified himſelf among 
the eminences in · ſo advantageous a ſituation, that 
he deterred the Spaniards from attempting to dil- 
poſſeſs him from his poſt. The duke d' Arcos then 
received orders to penetrate through the territories 
of Genoa into the Milaneſe, whither he was to be 
followed by the whole combined army: but admi- 
ral Matthews, who was then off the Genoc ſe coaſt, 
acquaiated the republic, © That it the ſenate per- 
mitted the combined army to paſs through their 
dominions, bis Britannic majeſty ſhould regard it 
as a breach of their neutrality.” Thus intimidated 
the doge and ſenate : they immediately intrratec 
the confederate generals to abandon their deſigns, 
and had the happ nels of procuring a compliance. 

In fact, notwithſtanding the ſucceſſes ot Don 
Philip and the prince of Conti, the ſcaling of 
thoſe mountains at Villa Franca and Montalban, 
and the victories obtained among theſe precipices, 
they had not as yet bren able to open a paſſage on 
that ſide: they could not advance for want of ſub- 
ſiſtence through thoſe defiles, and over thoſe 
rocks, where they were obliged to have the cannon 
dragged by ſoldiers, the forage carried on the 
backs of mules, and to march in ſeveral places on 
the declivity of a mountain, the foot of which was 
waſhed by the ſea, and where they were expoſed 
to the artillery of an Engliſh ſquadron ſtationed 
there to annoy them: they had moreover loſt above 
twelve thouſand men ſince the paſſage of the Var. 
The prince of Conti duly weighing all theſe con- 
ſiderations, propoſed to the infant and the marquis 
de las Minas to return into Dauphine, and endea- 
vour to force a paſſage on the ſide of Demont, 
which was readily aſſented to. The Spaniſh troops 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Oneglia were re- 
cailed; and having joined the marquis de las Mi- 
nas at Nice, the confederate army, on the firſt of 
June, repaſſed the Var, and defiled towards the 
Upper Dauphine. On the ninth of July they ar- 
rived near the paſſes of Chateau-Dauphine, and 
encamped about Briangon, Guilleſtre, and Tour- 
nous, to be in readineſs to force their way into 
Piedmont, by Demont; and the adjacent paſſcs 


were ſtrongly fortified by his Sardinian majeſty, 


who had removed from Cont for their protec- 
tion. | 

The confederate forces having made the proper 
diſpoſitions, on the eighteenth of July, early in 
the morning, began the execution of their projected 
attacks. M. du Bois de Givry, a French lieutenant- 
general, and the bailſi (or bailiff) of the great 
croſs of Malta, led nine French battalions of the 
regiments of Poitou, Conti, Salis, Provence, and 
Brie, betwixt two mountains: the count de Campo 
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battalions through another defile on the mountains 
of Traverſiera. The bailli de Givry having made 
good his paſſage, came and drew up on the fide of 
a ſummit which terminated at the redoubt ot 
Monte Cavallo, and wes defended by a detach— 
ment of twelve hundred Piedmonteſe. The ei7ail. 
ants had no artillery, and were expoſed to thei; 
enemy's cannon, Givry was wounded in the be. 
ginning of the action; and the marquis de Ville. 
mur being informed that a paſſage of equal im- 
portance had been juſt then luckily diſcoverec, 
lent orders for a retreat. Givry obeyed, and pre- 
pared to draw off his men; but both the officers 
and ſoldiers were too greatly animated to obey his 
directions. The licutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment of Poitou was the firſt who leaped into the 
P.edmontele entrenchments ; the French grenadiers 
carted themſelves one upon another ; and by the 
tavour of a fog, which prevented the Piedmonteſe 
rom taking any object tor their fire, made them- 
lelves maſters of the covered way; and the che- 
valier de Caſtagnola, who commanded the works, 
being wounded, and only four hundred and ſixiy 
men remaining ot the twelve hundred in the redoubt, 
which was extremely harraſſed, the commandant 
chuught proper to retire with the troops which had 
luſtained the garriſon, leaving the French to take 
poſſeſſion of the redoubt, which was of the grear- 
eſt importance, as it opened them a paſſage into 
Piedmont; though this advantage was dearly pur- 
chaſed, the French having luſt one hundred and 
forty-three officers, and upwards of three thouſand 
five hundred men, 

His Sardin1an majeſty perceiving the loſs of theſe 
advantageous poſts, drew his troops from the trun- 
tiers, ſent his heavy cannon off before him, and 
afterwards marched to prepare for the ſecurity of 
Tuiin, by defending the village of Varita and the 
Po, according to the motions of the confederates. 
While theſe latter were taking Chateau-Dauphiné, 
they were obliged to take the place known by the 
name of the Barricades : this is a paſs of about 
three farhoms wide, between two mountains which 
rear their heads to the ſky. The king of Sardinia 
had turned the river Stura, which waters the ad- 
jacent valley, into this precipice. The poſt on 
the other fide of the river was defended by three 
entrenchments and a covered way. This was the laſt 
paſſage that was forced: and ſuch was the conſter- 
nation of the Piedmonteſe, that, impregnable as 
It was thought, it was carried by the French and 
Spaniards with very little loſs. This advantage 
gained, the comtederates left the Piedmonteſe ar- 
my on the lett, and inveſted Demont, a ſtrong 
fortreſs at the foot of the mountains, in the road 
to Coni. This fortreſs had been built, at an im- 
menſe expence, on the top of a rock that ſtood by 
itſelf in the midſt of the valley of Stura, and was 
detended by a garriſon of fifteen hundred men, 
provided with fiity-eight braſs cannon, fourteen 
mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition and 
powder ; and on account of its great ſtrength, it 
was expected that it would have made a vigorous 
The trenches were opened on the four- 


teenth of Auguſt, when the beſiegers began to 
play; and on the eighteenth, having accidentally 
thrown a red-hot bullet into a place near the great 
magazine, general Vialetti, the governor, being 


afraid that he and all his garriſon ſhould be blown 
3 . 


up, 
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up, called for the aſſiſtance of the beſiegers to ex- | 
tinguiſn the flames: and thus the allies, with the 
loſs of only five men, got poſſeſſion of a fortreis 
in four days, that otherwiſe wauld have coſt them 
ſeveral weeks ſiege, with the loſs of many thou- 
ſands of lives. By the reduction of Demont, the 
French and Spaniſh powers became maſters of the 
flat country of Piedmont, which they laid under 
heavy contributions. His Sardinian majeſty, diſ- 
pirited with his loſſes, and thinking it improper to 
venture a battle in the plain againſt a ſuperior ar- 
my, fluſhed with the molt extraordinary ſucceſſes, 
retired to Saluzzo, ſeventeen miles ſouth from Fu- 
rin, to cover that metropolis, where he continued 
in expectation of a reinforcement of eight thou- 
ſand Auſtrians under general Pallayiciaizftrom Man- 
tua and the Milaneſe. 00 

The princes were now determined to inveſt Coni, 
a ſtrong town and caſtle, ſeated upon a hill at the 
confluence of the rivers Shira and Gueſſa, thirty- 
two miles ſouth of Turin, and thirty - five north of 
Nice. Coni was garriſoned by twelve hundred 
men, commanded by baron Leutrum, who made 
the neceſſary meaſures for an obſtinate reſiſtance. | 
The prince of Conti on the eighth of September 
appeared before-the town, and opened his. trenches 
on the thirteenth. On the fifteenth; his Sardinian | 
majeſty had the ſatisfaction of being joined by ge- 
neral Pallavicini with his reinforcement, when his f 
army conſiſted of thirty-ſix thouſand men, which 
was ſuperior to the French and!” Spaniards, Who 
were now reduced to thirty-three - thouſand: they 
however had the ſuperiority in cavalry.” = | 

His Sardinian majeſty now refolyed to hazard a 


Z 


battle, ſenſible that this was one of thoſe occaſions | 
in which ſuch an attempt is warranted :by all the 


rules of found policy. If he won, the day, the con- 


federates had few reſources, and theit retreat would 


have, been attended with great, difficuley : if he 
loſt it, the town” was ſtill able to hold out in this 
advanced ſeaſon, and he had a ſafe retreat, No- 
thing could be more judicious: than this princes | 
diſpoſition of his army; for having leſs caval- 
ry than the beſiegers, and more infantry, he made 
his attack in ſuch a manner as to give his infantry | 


the whole advantage of the ground, and ſecure his 


cavalry from any danger of a defeat.  _ 

The prince of Conti, informed of his Sardi 
majeſty's intention to attack the confederates in 
their lines, took every neceſſary meaſure, in con- 
junction with the royal infant and the Spaniſh ge- 
nerals, for giving the Piedmonteſe a proper re- 
ception; and drew the army out of their intrench- 
ments to meet the king of Sardinia, who arrived 
in the plain near Madonne de POImo, in fight af 
Coni, on the twenty-third-of September. On the 
twenty - fourth the two armies engaged. His Sar- 
dinian majeſty maintained the fight till night, with- 
out flinching z when finding it impracticable to 
force the enemy's intrenchments, he retired in good 
order to a camp at Muraſſo. He-afterwards found | 
means to throw a reinforcement of men and a ſup- 
ply of proviſions into Coni, which enabled baron 
Leutrum, the governor, to hold out the place till 
the middle of October, when the marquis d'Or- 
mea, who was poſted with a detachment of five 
hundred Piedmonteſe on the eaſtern fide of the 
town, found an opportunity of getting count Soto, 
with ſix hundred men, into the garriſon. The be- 

ſiegers, diſcouraged by this apgmentation of the 
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rriſon, the advanced ſeaſon of the year, the heavy 
nows and rains, the over- flowings of the rivers, 
and the conſiderable and perpetual loſſes they ſuſ- 
tained by the fate of war and ſickneſs, whereby 
their army was almoſt one half diminiſhed, thought 
it moſt adviſeable to abandon the ſiege and make 
a retreat. Accordingly, in the beginning of No- 
vember they quitted their trenches; and marched 
back to Demoar, leaving their ſick: and wounded, 
ta the number of two thouſand, to the mercy of 
Having deftroyed the fortifica- 
tions of this place, they continued their retreat 
with great precipitation to Dauphine, dreadfully 
harraſſed by the Vaudois and light troops in the 
ſervice of his Sardinian majeſty, who once more 
recovered poſſeſſion of Piedmont. o Dn,ỹ 
Thus terminated the campaign in Lombardy, 
which proved a moſt expenſive and fatal one to 
the Spaniards; whoſe miniſtry, to gratify the cla- 
mours of à. diſcontented populace, cauſed the 
marquis de las Minas to be diſgraced and ſent in- 
t0-exile, to keop company with the duke de Mom 


temar. The conduct of the prince of Conti; 


however, was univerfally applauded; and indeed 
wh great juſtice.; for during this whole campaign 
he had on every occaſion commanded like der 
1 — and fought hke à valianrifab 
ier. The French now took up their quarters in 
Davuphie; the Spaniards re ſumed theirs: in Savoy; 
and his Sardinian, majeſty cantoned this troops in 
Piedmont, returning; himſclt to paſs the remaihder 
of the winter at Tui. nnd 
Prince Lobkowitz -contirived-to-commarid in 
Italy, againſt: the Spaniards and Neapolitans under 
the duke of Modena and count de Gages, when 
with the remaigder'of their enfeebleil army, com- 
ſiſting of only tenothouſand men, had taken 
their winter- quarters in the: neighbourhood lot 
Fane, while the Auſtrians poſted' themſelved at 
Rimini. The: queen of Hungaty* had been per- 
ſuaded by the biſhop of Gurek, her ambaſfatfor 
at Rome, to attempt the cbuqueſt of Naples and 
Sicily, as the:only means of indemoitying herſelf 
for the. ceſſions · ſne had made by the trearylot 
Worms; and ſhe had actually declared war again 
the king of thoſe countries; whothaving renounced 


I | his-neurrality; openly eſpouſed the eauſe of his fat 
ardinian 


ther, | ordered twenzy-five' thnuſandt of his owã˖ƷSu 
troops, undet the duke de Vieuville, to join them 
and, after ſending his queen and famity to Gaieta, 
he ſet out to command them incchief himſelf. Ide 
then publiſhed. a manifeſto iw indication of is 
conduct; in which: he obſerved, that his moderm 
tion had not heen properly valued by: the cdurts 
ot Vienna and London that his frontiers. wert 
threatened with: thercalamities of, war; and: that 
the queen of Hungary had even:Farmed:a deſignito 
invade his dominions. This charge appears to have 
butitoo good foundation; the emiffaries::ofothe 
houſe of Auſtria, had endeavoured to raiſe a rebel 
hon in Naples, which prince Lobkoitz wag;ror- 
dered to fut by an invaſion; - This zgeneraFhad 
quitted his cantonments at Niminigeatly in the 
ſpring, and heganchis match towards the Spani 

who on his: approach retired from their fortified 
paſſes on the Foglia, and departed from Peſaro in 
their retreat to the Neapolitan dominions. The 
Spaniſh general continued his retreat by Semigal- 
lia, and paſſed the river Tronto, which divides 
Naples from the Eccleſiaſtical State, taking poſt 
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under the cannon of Peſcara, a port- town in the 
province of Abruzzo, ſituate on the gulph of Ve- 
nice, ninety miles north of Naples. Prince Lob- 


kowirz did not immediately continue to purſue the 


Spaniards to the Neapolitan territories ; but hav- 
ing received poſitive orders to penetrate into thoſe 
dominions, he proſecuted his march towards the 
Ecclevaſtical State, and on the thirteenth of May 
the Auſtrian army arrived at Narni, within forty 
miles of Rome; and by the fifteenth was at Civita 
Caſtellana, within twenty- five miles of that city. 
The army under count Gages was, by the juncture 
of the Neapolitans, become (ſuperior to that of the 
Auſtrians; whereupsn it was reſolved by his Sicilian 
majeſty, the duke of Modena, and the count, to ad- 
vance to the neighbourhood of. Rome, and check 
the progreſs of prince Lobkowitz. In purſuance of 
this determination, the combined army arrived in 
the Campagna di Roma, and on the twenty-ſecond 
of: May poſted themſelves in an advantageous 
camp, - on the eminences in the neighbourhood of 
Velletri, a town twenty miles eaſt of Rome, where 
they threw up entrenchments. Prince Lobkowitz, | 
on his fide, ſeized upon the riſing grounds oppo- 
fire: to the .confederate camp, where he alſo en- 
trenched himfelf ; and both armies lay in fight of 
each other for ſome time, without coming to any 
conſiderable action. 985 1919 | 
In the mean while, prince Lobkowitz detached 
a large body of forces under count Brown, who 
mad. an irruption into the province of Abruzzo, 
where he diſperſed a manifeſto, in which the queen 
of Hungary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off 
the: Spaniſh-yo&e, and return to their allegiance to 
aht:houſe of Auſtria. This :ſtep, however, pro 
duced very Inile effect; and the Auſtrian detach- 
ment retired, at the approackof: the duke of Vieu- 
ville with a ſuperior number of force. 
Prince Labkowitz having received intelligence, 


— 


— * 


on the tenth of Auguſt, that the flank of the Spa- 
niſn camp, lying next to the plain, was negligent 
iy guarded, it incited him to form a deſign of ſur- 
priſing it, together wich the, ton of Velletri, 
where the enemy had their head-ꝗquarte:s. Night 
being: come, rhe Auftrian general divided his ar- 
ylinto three bodirs, with which he intended to 
ſorround Velletri, and carry off his Sicilian majeſ- 
ty and the. duke of Modena. The better to co- 
ver his deſign, he ordered ſeveral falſe attacks to 
be made, mn order to amuſe the enemy, and divert 
their attention from the place he had choſen for 
the important ſcene of action. Every thing ſuc- 
cceded to his wiſh. About midnight count Brown, 
an abe head of fix chouſand Auſtrians,” having ſur: | 
priſed and beaten. the grand guard of the enemy 
behind Velletri, forced one of the gates and enter- 
ed the town:: The main guurd were ſlain: thoſe 
ha reſiſted were: cut in pieees; and thoſe who 
niadwno-refiſtance-were taken priſoners: in ſhort, 
tenor and aalarm were ſpread! every-where, - The 
king:of Naples and the duke of Modena were very 
nrcür being taken: the marquis de VHoſpnal, am- 
nuſſador from Fraue to the court of Naples, had 
piſt:time to awaken the king and the duke, who: 
found an opportunity of eſcaping through the gar- 
dens to the village of Juliano, juſt before their 
apart ments were entirely ſurrounded. The fire and 
the noiſe having rouſed the reſt of the Spaniſſi and 


Neapulitan forces who were in Velletri, they flew to | 


arms; an obſtinate engagement enſued; and count 
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Brown, finding that his Sicilian majeſty and the 
duke of Modena had eſcaped, and were returning 
with count Gages and a ſtrong reinforcement to 
prevent his retreat, thought it moſt proper to re- 
tire, which he did in good order, taking with him 
all the baggage, plate, and furniture of his Sicilian 
majelty and the duke of Modena, the French am. 
baſſador, and ſeveral other noblemen and officers 
of diſtinction: an immenſe booty ! In their re- 
treat the Auſtrians burnt the tents of the confede. 
rate camp behind Velletri. In this action the Spa- 
niards are ſaid to have Joſt two thouſand men, with 
eight hundred taken priſoners, together with ſome 
ſtandards and colours. The Auſtrians loſt about 
ſix hundred men; and general Novati, the ſecond 
in command, fell into the hands of the enemy: 
but the exploit was attended with no conſequence 
of importance. 

The heats of the autumn proved fo fatal to the 
Auſtrians, that prince Lobkowitz ſaw his army 
mouldering away, without any poſſibility of being 
recruited : the country, moreover, was ſo exhauſt- 
ed, that he could with the utmoſt difficulty pro- 
cure even common ſubſiſtence for his remaining 
troops. Theſe conſiderations determined him to 
think of a retreat. Accordingly, on the thirty. 
firſt of October he decamped ſuddenly to croſs the 
Tiber at Ponte Molle. Count de Gages was no 
ſooner informed that the Auſtrians were retreated, 
than he marched out with his whole army in pur- 
ſuie of them. The Auſtrians marched under the 
walls of Rome, and on the 2d of November croſſed 
the Tiber, and broke down the bridges, though 
not fo expeditiouſly but the confederate forces 
came up and attempted to do the ſame, which oc- 
caſioned a warm action, in which the Auſtrians 
loft one hundred and twenty men, and the Spa- 
niards about double that number. Seven hundred 
of the Auſtrian rear- guard were taken, with count 


| Soto, ' who commanded them at Nocera; and the 


army of prince Lobkowitz ſuffered greatly by de- 
ſerrion; Nevertheleſs, he continued his retreat in 
4 very maſterly manner, croſſed the mountains 
of Gobbio, and arrived in the eſtates of Bologna 
and Romagna, when his highneſs was informed of 
the expulſion of the French and Spaniards out of 
the Piedmonteſe dominions, which occaſioned him 
to put his army in cantonments, and to fix his 
head- quarters at Imola, one hundred and eighty- 
two miles north-weſt of Rome; while count de 
Gages ſettled his in Terni, forty- ſix miles north- 
eaſt of Rome, and quartered his troops as far as 
Viterbo, determined to renew the next campaign 
with all poſſible vigour, and effect à junction with 

Doo: e e ee e 
The war in Germany, which had been almoſt 
extinguiſned in the laſt campaign, began to re- 


| vive, and raged with redoubled violence. ' All the 


conceſſions the emperor had offered to make 
were rejected; and the treaty of Worms diſpelled 
al hope of accommodation. The inflexibility of 
the houſe of Auſtria, however, proved in the end 
ſerviceable to the emperor. - The forlorn condition 
of this unfortunate prince excited the compaſſion 


of divers princes: they could not behold without 


indignation the head of the empire ſtripped of his 
dbminions, and reduced to live upon a precarious 
penſion, which was furniſhed him by France, and 
which was hardly ſufficient to procure him the ne- 


ceſſaries of life. Theſe conſiderations, added . 
I the 
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after each ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the reſpec- 
tive territories mentioned in the article, they ſhould 
mutually guaranty them to each other for them- 
ſelves, their heirs, and ſucceſſors, for ever.” _ 
His Imperial majeſty publicly denied that there 
was ſuch, or any ſeparate article to the treaty of 
Frankfort; but the ſubſequent conduct of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, and the other confederating pow- 
ers, ſhewed the queen of Hungary to be right in 
her aſſertion. The great object of this prince 
ſeems to have been to reconcile his conduct to his 
good underſtanding with his Britannic majeſty : 
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the intrigues of the court of Verſailles, brought 
about a German confederacy againſt the queen of 
Hungary; and on the eleventh of May a treaty of 
alliance and union was concluded at Frankfort be- 
tween his Imperial majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, 
the elefor-palatine, and the king of Sweden, as 
landgrave of Heſſe, reciting, that as in regard to 
the Auſtrian ſucceſſion things had been puſhed to 
ſuch an extremity as to endanger the total ſubver- 
ſion of the German empire; therefore the con- 
tracting parties, animated by a paternal affection 
for their dear country, as well as for the firm ſup- 


of the ſyſtem of the empire, had made between 
them an act for a binding and conſtant union, to 
the following purport: 

« They agreed to employ their good offices, 
either to perſuade or compel the queen of Hun- 
gary to recognize the emperor's title, or reſtore his 
hereditary (Bavarian) dominions, and to give up 
the archives of the empire which were in her pol- 
ſeſſion. They guarantied to each other their re- 
ſpective territories ; the diſputes about the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the late emperor they referred to the deci- 
ſion of the ſtates of the empire : they promiſed to 
aſſiſt one another, in caſe of being attacked; and 
they invited the king of Poland, the elector of Co- 
logne, and the biſhop of Liege, to accede to this 
convention.” So far the treaty of Frankfort had a 
harmleſs tendency ; and theſe were all the articles 
ever publiſhed by the contracting parties: but the 
court of Vienna afterwards publiſhed another ſe- 
parate article, which they afferted was annexed to 
this treaty, and contained the great ſecret of this 
alliance, It imported, That as there was but too 
good reaſon to believe, that the queen of Hunga- 
ry could not be perſuaded by gentle means to con- 
ſent to a peace, according to the intent oſ the trea- 
ty, his majeſty the king of Pruſſia thought it in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to have recourſe to ſtronger 


and more effectual methods; and as he was always 


deſirous of co-operating towards the pacification 
of Germany, he was, after the moſt mature reflec- 
tion, firmly of opinion, that a ſhorter and more 
deciſive expedient could not be employed, than 
for him to promiſe and engage, as he did by the 
preſent article, ro make an expedition towards 
conquering all Bohemia; to put his Imperial ma- 
jeſty in poſſeſſion of that crown; and to guaranty 
it to him, his heirs, and ſucceſſors for ever: that, 
in return, his Imperial majeſty, touched with 
the--moſt lively gratitude, did, for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, give up to his Pruſſian ma- 


jeſty, irrevocably and for ever, in the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt authentic manner, the right which he had to 


the circle and town of Konigſgratz,' and the circle 
of Buntzlau and Leutmeritz, ſo that the country 


ſituated between Sileſia and the river Elbe, and 
running from the town and circle of Konigſg 


king of Pruſſia, and that the courſe of the Elbe 


ſhould be the barrier of the two ſtates; but that 


the country which was ſituated on the other ſide of 
that river within Bohemia, ſhould remain to his 
Imperial majeſty, although it ſhould be appendant 
to the circles ceded to his Pruſſian majeſty, except- 
ing the lordſhip and town of Partuwitz, and the 
town of Collin, which his Imperial majeſty did 
from that time give up to the king of Pruſſia. 
The two contracting parties farther agreed, that, 


ratz 
to the confines of Saxony, ſhould belong to the 


the 


with this view he publiſhed a manifeſto, which 
was extremely conciſe and well drawn up, and 
which was printed in the London Gazette, July 
30, and was in ſubſtance as follows: bi 

„That he could no longer remain an idle ſpec- 


tator of the troubles in Germany, but found him- 


ſelf obliged to make uſe of the force God bad 
given him to reſtore the power of the laws, and 
the authority of the empire: that the queen of 
Hungary had treated the emperor's hereditary do- 
minions with inexpreſſible cruelty : that Germany 
had been over-run with foreign troops, which had 
marched through neutral countries without mak» 
ing the uſual requiſitions : that the emperor's troops 
had been attacked under neutral fortreſſes, and 
obliged to abandon the empire, whereof their maſ 
ter was the head: that the imperial dignity bad 
been treated with indecency by the Hungarian 
troops: that the queen, declaring the election of 
the emperor void, and the diet of Frankfort ille- 
gal, had not only violated the imperial dignity, 
but injured all the princes who had the right uf 
election: that he had no particular quarrel with 
the queen of Hungary, and that he deſired nothing 
for himſelf, and only engaged in the war as an 
auxiliary for the liberties of Germany: that rhe 
emperor had offered to yield his pretenſions to rhe 


dominions of Auſtria, on condition that his here- 


ditary countries ſhould be reſtored to him: that 
this propoſal had been made to the king of Eng- 
land at Hanau, and rejected in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed the king of England had no intention to 
reſtore peace, but rather to make his advantage of 
the troubles: that the mediation of the Dutch had 
been defired ; but they had declined to interpoſe, 
knowing the inflexibility of the--Engliſh and Au- 
ſtrian courts: that the ſame terms had been offer- 
ed again at Vienna, and again rejected; and that 
therefore the queen muſt impute it to her own 
council that her enemies find new allics : that he 
was not fighting for any intereſt of his own: that 
he aſked nothing for himſetf,, but was determin- 


ed to exert all his power in defence of the empe- 
Tor, in vindication of the Nights of election, and 


in ſupport of the liberties of Germany, which the 
queen of Hungary would enſlave.“ 1 | 
Such was the ſubſtance of this famous mani- 
feſto, which was calculated with a view to. induce 
le and parliament of England to with- 
draw their aſſiſtance from her Hungarian majeſty»; 


that this was the king of Pruſſia's intention, ap- 
peared more plainly from à reſeript which he ſent 


to M. Andrie, his ambaſſador at London; u bere- 


by he was ordered to declare to the Britiſh miniſ—- 


try the motives which obliged his maſter to ſupply 
the emperor with auxiliaries. This alſo was pub- 
liſhed in our neus. papers; and the e 
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of it plainly ſhews that his Pruſſian majeſty had 
acquired a perfect knowlege of the ſtate of partics 


in England. p 
In one part of it he expreſſes himſelf thus : « I 


hope, however, that no judicious Engliſhman, nor 
any Briton who is zealous for the conſtitution of 
his country, can poſſibly entertain the leaſt doubt 
with regard to the equity of my reſolution, of 
which he may eaſily convince himſelf, by barely 
tranſporting on the theatre of England what now 
paſſes on that of Germany: that as every true 
- £ngliſh patriot would look with indignation upon 
all ſuch intrigues as ſhould be carried on in his 
country towards making the now reigning family 
deſcend from the throne, in order to advance the | 
pretender to it, and would oppoſe all ſuch prac- | 
Tices to the utmoſt of his power; in like manner, 
there is no patriot or powerful prince of the em- 
pire, that can behold with indifference the preſent 
ſtate of the country, or can cooly ſuffer another 
member of the empire, ſuch as the queen of Hun- 
gary, to endeavour to ſpoil of his dignity and au- 
thority the emperor lawfully elected, in order to 
inveſt with that rank a candidate deſtitute of the 
qualifications which are moſt eſſential to fill the 
imperial throne. As, in conſequence of the ſame 
principle, no German prince has a right to meddle 
with the internal policy of Great Britain, nor the 
conſtitution of its government, I have ſome reaſon 
to hope that the Engliſh nation will not meddle 
with the affairs of the empire; and J entertain 
thoſe hopes the more confidently, becauſe Eng- 
land has no reaſon to interfere in this quarrel from 
any conſiderations of her trade or commerce: and 
although ſhe may have more regard for one Ger- 
man court than for another, yet I imagine ſhe will 
not pretend that ſuch powerful and reſpectable 
princes as thoſe of the empire ſnould be obliged to 


As ſoon therefore as the king of Pruſſia had 
his hand to the treaty of Frankfort with - 2g 


and the emperor, the king of Poland ſigned an 


agreement privately with the queen of Hu 
in the month of May, by which he promiſe} — 
aſſiſt her with thirty thouſand men; and the queen 
yielded to him a part of Sileſia, which ſhe hoped 
to recover, and to which that prince pretended 
ſome ancient rights, as all the German princes 
have ſome pretenſions or other to the territories 
of their neighbours. On this occaſion, how. 
ever, his Poliſh majeſty demanded a conſiderable 
ſubſidy; but it was thought unreaſonable that 
Great Britain ſhould load herſelf with the whole 
of the expence. Application was made to the 
States-general, who promiſed to contribute one 
third of the ſum; bur the proportion was deemed 
too ſmall, and it was judged more equitable that 
the States ſhould pay two thirds of the ſubſidy, 
While theſe tranſactions were in agitation, the 
king of France, ſecured of his influence in Ger. 
many by the potent confederacy he had brought 
about between the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, 
the elector Palatine, and the landgrave of Heſſe, 
no longer wore the mark of an auxiliary to the 
emperor, but having ſigned a declaration of war 
againſt the queen of Hungary, determined to 
make his firſt campaign in perſon in the Nether- 
lands, where he had aſſembled a formidable army. 
He had appointed marſhal Coigni to defend the 
paſſage of the Rhine with ſixty- one battalions and 
one hundred ſquadrons; the Bavarian troops, con- 
ſiſting of near twelve thouſand men, and paid by 
France, were commanded by count Seckendorff, 
ah officer in whom they at that time had the 
greateſt dependence. Marſhal. Noailles was ge- 
neral of the,army.in Flanders,- which conſiſted of 
ſixty-eight battalions and ninety-ſeven ſquadrons 


regulate their conduct according to the inclinations || complete. Count Saxe was made marſhal of 
of thoſe among the Engliſh, who ſtrive to make France, and commanded a ſeparate” corps, com- 
their countrymen enter into foreign quarrels; in| poſed of thirty-rwo battalions and fifty- two ſqua- 
which: England can have no manner of concern.“ ||.drons, allo complete; thus the whole French ar- 
- The emperor's health was at this time in a very my in Flanders amounted to above one hundred 


declining condition, and the court of Vienna had 


and twenty thouſand fighting men. The ſituation 


formed a deſign, in the event of his death, of raiſ- of the French, eſpecially in Flanders, was very dif- 


ing the grand duke, her Hungarian majeſty's con- 
ſort, to the impetial throne. The electors of Sax- 
ony, Mentz, and Cologn, ſeemed very well in- 
clined to favour ſuch a project. Of all the princes 


of the empire, the king of Poland, as elector of |, 


Saxony, was the moſt capable of affording aſſiſt- 
ance to her Hungarian majeſty. This prince, who 
-at. finſt had joined the king of Pruſſia againſt her, 
was. now inclined to enter into an alliance with this 


-princeſs againſt: Pruſſia. 
Jure, he did not 80 


to declare war againſt 


Frederic, but only to aſſiſt the queen in the ſame | 


ferent from what it had been the preceding year: 
the Engliſh, might then have attacked the French 
frontiers with advantage, but now it was too late; 
and the Dutch, who refuſed to engage with us 
when the enterprize was eaſy, now took a ſhare in 
it, when it was become in a manner impracti- 
cable. 1 ene | 
Lewis choſe rather to make his: firſt campaign 
in Flanders than in Alſace, ſuppoſing that on the 


In purſuing this mea- Rhine the war would only be defenſive; whereas 


every thing was diſpoſed for making it offenſive 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands. His army intended 


manner the States-general had joined with her] for this expedition aſſembled in the, neighbourhood 
-againſt France, without declaring war againſt that of Liſle, the capital of the French Netherlands, 


crown. It did not appear that the elector of Sax- 
.ony. could have any great intereſt in making the 
queen of Hungary and the new houſe-of Auſtria 
more powerful: nay, it rather ſeemed ſtrange that 
he ſhould chuſe to aggrandize that houſe than to | 
.raiſe himſelf upon its ruins : but a. private pique 
_ -betwixt him and the king of Pruſſia; the powerful 
negociations of England, the apprehenſion of the 
.rifipg grandeur of the houſe of Brandenburg, and 
the expectation of humbling it, produced a total 
:alceration of maxims in the court of Dreſden, 


where the French monarch arrived on the firſt of 
May, attended: by marſhal Noailles, count Saxe, 
count Clermont, and many other officers of dil- 
tinction. On the fourth his, majeſty reviewed his 
Forces, and made ſome new regulations for the 
eſtabliſhment of military diſcipline ; a thing difh- 
cult to maintain, and at that time greatly want- 
- Two days after the arrival of the French king 
at Liſle, the confederate army took the field, 
* to twenty-two thouſand Engliſh, ſixteen 
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thouſand Hanoverians, eighteen thouſand Auſtri- 
ans, and twenty thouſand Dutch in all, ſeventy- 
ſix thouſand men, if the reſpective quotas, which 
were greatly deficient, had been complete : theſe 
troops formed an encampment in the neighbour- 
hood of Bruſſels. The Engliſh and Hanoverians 
were commanded by general Wade, an old officer, 
who had been bred up under the great duke of 
Marlborough, and was well acquainted with every 
part of Flanders, where he had ſerved a great ma- 
ny campaigns. The duke of Aremberg, of the 
houſe of Ligue, governor of Mons, and grand 
bailiff of Hainault, had the command of the queen 
of Hungary's troops : he was trained up under 
prince Eugene, had ſerved againit the Turks and 
French, and was not a little inſtrumental to the 
ſucceſs of the battles of Belgrade and Dettingen; 
in both which he was wounded at the head of his 
troops. Count Maurice of Naſſau, who command- 
ed the Dutch, was a deſcendant of the celebrated 
prince Maurice of Naſſau, one of the three bro- 
thers to whom the United Provinces were indebt- 
ed for their liberty and greatneſs. 

Theſe three generals certainly had it in their 
power to oppole the deſigns of Lewis; but the 
Dutch were, as uſual, temporizing and negociat- 
ing. On the one hand, they were ſtrongly preſ- 
ſed by the Engliſh to fulfil the treaty of alliance 
concluded between them in 1678, by which they are 
mutually bound to declare war within the ſpace of 
two months againſt any power that ſhould attack ei- 
ther of the two nations. On the other hand, they 
flattered themſelves with keeping the appearances 
of neutrality, even in the midſt of war itfelf, and 
were arming againſt France at the very time they 
were afraid of provoking that crown. In this di- 
lemma, they deputed count de Waſſenaer to Lewis, 
expreſſing their apprehenſions at the warlike pre- 
parations his majeſty was making in the neighbour- 
hood of their ſtates, and intreating him to deſiſt 
from any deſign of attacking their barrier. Their 
remonſtrances, however, produced no effect, and 
their requeſt was diſregarded. The French king 
told the Dutch miniſter, that as his moderation 
had hitherto ſerved to no other purpoſe than that of 
rendering his enemies more untractable, he was de- 
termined to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. 

Accordingly, on the eighteenth of May he made 
himſelf maſter of Courtray, a ſmall town, which 
had an Auſtrian garriſon. The day following the 
Dutch ambaſſador ſaw him inveſt Menin, one of 
their barrier towns, defended by the troops of the 
republic, to the number of fifteen hundred men, 
commanded by the baron d'Echteren. Menin, 
though one of the moſt regular and moſt tenable 
fortreſſes in the Netherlands, being one of the ce- 
lebrated Vauban's maſterpieces, was compelled to 
ſurrender in four days, the French loſing forty 
men only in the reduction; whereas the ſame place 
had coſt the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene nineteen days, and at leaſt four thouſand 
men. Before the ſurrender of Menin, a detach- 
ment cf thirty thouſand French, commanded by 
count Clermont, grandſon of the great Conde, 
had inveſted Ypres, where the prince of Heſſe- 
Philipſthal commanded a garriſon of two thouſand 
tive hundred men. The trenches were opened on 
the firſt of June, when the king and marſhal 
27 artived in the camp. The garriſon made | 
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a gallant defence ; but upon the twelfth, at night, 
the French carried the covered way; upon which 
the lower town was abandoned, and on the four- 
teenth Ypres capitulated. In the ſeveral attacks 
the beſiegers loſt about three thouſand ſix hundred 
men, and the garriſon had about three hundred 
killed and wounded. This conqueſt, however, 
was cheaply purchaſed on the fide of the French, 
as it brought them into poſſeſſion of the whole 
chatellany, comprehending the towns of Mont 
Caſſel, Baileul, Rouſſclaer, Poperingen, Warne- 
ton, Commines, and Houaric. 

Every moment was now improved; for whilſt 
the French king's troops were taking poſſeſſion of 
pres, the duke of Boufflers reduced tort Knock, 
where baron de Hompeſch commanded a Dutch 
garriſon of one thouland men, who ſurrendered on 
the {ſeventeenth of June upon honourable condi- 
tions. On the twenty-cighth count Clermont laid 
ſiege to Furnes, which capitulated the fifth day 
after opening the trenches. 

The allied army beheld the progreſs of the 
French without being able to oppoſe it. Marſhal 
Saxe, with an army of obſervation, conſiſting of 
twenty battalions and twenty-eight ſquadrons, lay 
poſted behind the Lys, between Ghent and Cour- 
tray, in ſo advantageous a manner as to be able 
to prevent any attempt of the confederates, and 
to facilitate the operations of the beſiegers; while 
the duke d' Harcourt commanded a flying camp of 
fix thouſand men on the one ſide of Maubcuge, in 
the province of Hamault. While Furnes was in- 
veſted, the French monarch made his public entry 
into Dunkirk, where he continued for fome time, 
highly elated with the ſuccels of this his firſt cam- 
paign. He had taken ſuch precautions for the ſe- 
curity of Alſace, which was defended by Coigni 
and Seckendorff, with two conſiderable armies un- 
der their command, that he thought he had no- 
thing to fear from the Auſtrians in that quarter : 
beſides, he had by this time received intelligence 
that the king of Pruſſia had made an irruption in- 
to Bohemia, fo that he reſolved to proſecute his 
conqueſts in the Netherlands. 

All theſe towering projects, however, were on 
a ſudden diſconcerted, by advice that prince Charles 
of Lorraine, after joining the Auſtrian army aſſæm- 
bled under count Traun, near Hailbron, in the 
circle of Suabia, had paſſed the Rhine in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spire, within ſight of the Frenck and 
Bavarians ; that Alſace was invaded, and the fron- 
tiers of Lorraine. At firſt this intelligence met 
with no credit; but nothing was more certain. 
Prince Charles, by alarming the French in ſeveral 
places, and making different attempts at one and 
the ſame time, at length ſucceeded on the ſide 
where count Seckendorff was poſted, who com- 
manded the Bavarians, Palatines, and Hefſians, 
Thus the Auſtrian army, conſiſting cf ſeventy-two 
thouſand effective men, entered Alſace without the 
leaſt oppoſition : they immediately made rhem- 
ſelves maſters of Lautemberg, a poſt of no great 
ſtrength, but of the utmoſt importance. This 


paſſage of the Rhine, which did ſuch honour 
to prince Charles, was entirely owing to his di- 
ligence, and the negligence of the general of the 
Bavarian troops, whom marſhal Coigni was obliged 
to intruſt to guard the banks of the river towards 
Seckendorff under- 

took 
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took to defend them; and this was the very place | 


where prince Charles effected his paſſage in the 
latter end of June. | 

Marſhal Coigni, whoſe army extended along the 
Rhine, now ſaw, with equal ſurprize and indigaa- 
tion, that his communication with France was cut 
off; that Altace, the country of Metz and Lor- 
raine, were on the point of falling a prey to the 
Auſtrians: in fine, that there was no other reſource 
left but to cut his way through the enemy, in or- 
der to re-enter Alſace, and cover the country. 
Having reſolved upon this meaſure, he inſtantly 
ſet out with the greateſt part of his army for Well- 
ſemberg, of which an advanced body of the ene- 
my, under general Nadaſti, had taken poſſeſſion. 
After a bloody engagement, the French retook 
Weiſſemberg and the lines; but they were ſoon 
obliged, upon the arrival of prince Charles with 
his whole army, to retire towards Haguenau, 
which they were likewile forced to abandon. Fly- 
ing parties of the enemy laid all the country of 
Lower Alſace under contribution, and ſpread ter- 
ror even to the borders of Lorraine, and king 
Staniſlaus was obliged to quit that country with his 
whole court. 

When the French king received this news at 
Dunkirk, he did not heſitate a moment concerning 
the part he had to take: he reſolved to interrupt 
the courſe of his victories in Flanders; and leav- 
ing marſhal Saxe with forty thouſand men to pre- 
ſerve his new acquilitions, to fly himſelf to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Alſace. After having cauſed M. Noail- 
les ro ſet out before him, he ſent the duke de 
Harcourt with a body of troops to guard the pals 
of Phalſburg, and prepared to march himſelf for 
the Rhine, at the head of twenty-ſix battalions 
and thirty-three ſquadrons. He ſet out from Dun- 
kirk on the nineteenth of July, and on the fourth 
of Auguſt arrived at Metz, the capital of Lor- 
raine, where he made a magnificent entry. Here 
he received tidings of an event which changed the 
whole face of affairs, obliged prince Charles to re- 
paſs the Rhine, reſtored the emperor to his domi- 
nions, and reduced the queen of Hungary to a 
more dangerous ſituation, if poſſible, than any ſhe 
had yet been in. 

The king of Pruſſia thinking his manifeſtos and 
reſcripts had given a ſufficient ſanction for the re- 
novation of hoſtilities on his part, reſolved to 
make an irruption into Bohemia, conformable to 
the propoſitions of the court of Verſailles, when- 
ever prince Charles ſhould appear too formidable 
on the Rhine. Although there were then in Sax- 
ony no leſs than forty thouſand regular forces, yer 
his Pruſſian majeſty ſeems to have had ſo con- 
temptible an opinion of their valour or diſcipline, 
that he choſe to make his invaſion of Bohemia 
through that electorate, which he entered at the 
head of eighty- four thouſand men in the month 
of July, attended by a formidable train of artille- 
ry, having under him in the command the prince 
of Anhalt-Deſſau and marſhal Schwerin. The 
Saxons ſuffered him to march unmoleſted. At 
the ſame time general Marwitz, with a ſeparate 
body of twenty thouſand Pruſſians, advanced thro' 
Sileſia into Moravia; and though the Auſtrians 
had taken all poſſible care to retard the progreſs of 
both armies, by deſtroying the roads, bridges, and 
proviſions, the Pruſſians ſoon made themiclves maſ- 
ters of Pardubitz and Podiebrad. 
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The two armies having joined on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, his Pruſſian majeſty entered that king. 
dom on the twenty-fitth of Auguſt; and having 
taken up his head-quarters at Peterſwald, he pub. 
liſhed a proclamation, which was diſperſed through 
the country, importing, That he had entered that 
kingdom as an avxiliary to the emperor, and with 
a view to reſtore the authority of that prince, the 
conſtitution of the empire, and the peace of Ger. 
many. He promiſed protection to all the Bohe- 
mians who ſhould behave quietly and inoffenſively, 
and deliver up their arms; but threatened tho 
who ſhould reſiſt his army, which he affected to 
call the imperial auxiliary army, with all che rigours 
of military execution.” 

The king of Pruſſia, after the diſperſing. of this 
proclamation, continued his march, and made ſuch 
rapid progrels, that on the ſecond of September 
he inveſted Prague, though his heavy artillery was 
not yet come up, and actually made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſome of the advanced poſts. His artillery 
was, in the mean time, attacked by a detachment 
of Auſtrians, commanded by count Bathiani, 
who defeated the convoy; but the King having 
cetached a party to recover 1t, the Auſtrians fled, 
and left them maſters of the cannon. The next 
ſtep his majeſty took was to cut off all communi- 
cation between the city and count Bathiani's army, 
which was effected after a bloody ſkirmiſh, where- 
in the Pruſſians gained the advantage. The out- 
works of Prague were now attacked, and carried 
without much oppoſition : in a word, after the new 
and old towns, and the Jews town, were partly 
reduced to aſhes, general Ogilvy the governor 
once more ſurrendered the city (on the tenth day 
of its ſiege) with fifteen thouſand men in the gar- 
riſon, who were taken priſoners of war. Prince 
Frederic-William, the king's couſin, was killed at 
the firſt general attack, which was made in four 
different places. 

As ſoon as the king had made himſelf maſter 
of Prague, wherein he put a garriſon of ſix thou- 
ſand men, he marched to Tabor, and took the 
towns of Budweis and Teyn, with the caſtle of 
Frauenberg, wherein was a conſiderable garriſon, 
who were made priſoners of war. There was now 
nothing to oppole him in Bohemia, Moravia was 
at the ſame time invaded : one French army was 
returning into Germany, whilſt another was victo- 
rious in Italy. Every one now imagined the king 
of Pruſſia would march to Vienna, preſcribe laws 
to the queen of Hungary, and terminate the war 
by a diviſion of the Auſtrian dominions. 

But the victor found it more eaſy to make con- 
queſts than to retain them. The court of Vienna, 
immediately upon the irruption of the Pruſſians 
into Bohemia, had ſent expreſs orders to prince 
Charles to repaſs the Rhine, and haſten to the ſuc- 
cour of that diſtreſſed country. The marſhals 
Noailles and Belleiſle had been ſucceſſively ſent 
by the French king to reinforce marſhal Coigni, 
who thereby became ſuperior to the Auſtrians un- 
der prince Charles. A dangerous fever which 
ſeized the French King ſoon after his arrival at 
Metz, and which brought him to death's door, 
had prevented him from conducting his troops in 
perſon ; and marſhal Noailles, to whom the com- 
mand in Alſace now devolved in right of ſeniority, 
ſuffered prince Charles to repaſs the Rhine with 
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him in numbers. He then marched to the Da- 
nube, laid the Upper Palatinate under contribution, 
and entering Bohemia, joined the troops under 
Bathiani. The king of Pruſſia complained moſt 
bicterly againſt the French generals for letting an 
cnemy eſcape who was coming to wreak his ven- 
geance upon one of their allies. By this time alſo 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, had open- 
ly declared in favour of her Hungarian majeſty; 
and prince Charles of Lorraine had the ſatisfaction 
to find himſelf reinforced by twenty thouſand 
Saxon troops, under the command of the duke 
of Saxe-Weiſſenfels, by which he was rendered ſu- 

crior to his Pruſſian majeſty, whom he determin- 
ed to attack. That monarch, however, retired be- 
fore him, and the Pruſſians ſucceſſively evacuated 
the different poſts which condutted ro Prague, and 
were in the end forced to evacuate that capital it- 
{elf, After having diſputed the paſſage of the 
Elbe, the king gave orders for the garriſon, com- 

oled of eleven thouſand men, to quit the town, 
which they did on the nineteenth of November, 
leaving behind them their magazines and heavy ar- 
tillery, among which were ſeven remarkable fine 
pieces of cannon, called the Seven Electors. The 
Pruſſians carried with them their field artillery, 
and a great number of waggons laden with 
ſtores and contributions; but the Auſtrians and 
Saxons harraſſing them in their march, great part 
of them fell into their hands, ſo that the king's 
troops were almoſt naked, and in great want of 
proviſions and neceſſaries. At length, having 
gained Sileſia, his Pruſſian majeſty diſtributed his 
army into winter quarters, and he himſelf returned 
to Berlin, extremely mortified at the iſſue of the 
campaign. 

During theſe tranſactions, count Seckendoff ad- 
vanced into Bavaria at the head of a ſtrong army, 
compelled the Auſtrians under general Bernklau 
to abandon that electorate, and the emperor once 
more entered his capital city of Munich on the 
22d day of October. His Imperial majeſty on 
the third of November appeared before Paſſau, 
and ſummoned cardinal Lamberg, the biſhop, to 
admit a neutral garriſon ; but the prelate anſwer- 
ed, that as the Auſtrians were in poſſeſſion, it was 
not in his power to accede to the propoſal : there- 
fore his Imperial majeſty, finding the ſeaſon too far 
advanced to think of beſieging ſuch ſtrong places 
as Paſſau and Ingoldſtadt, and that general Bern- 
klau had received a ſtrong reinforcement out of 
Bohemia, diſperſed his troops into winter-quarters 
as far as the Upper Palatinate, and returned to 
Munich on the ſeventeenth of December, with the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing himſelf ſecurely reinſtated in 
his electoral dominions; a ſatisfaction, however, 
which he did not long live to enjoy. 

General Bernklau did not follow the example of 
the Imperialiſts in retiring into winter-quarters ; 
but being joined by general Thungen with a large 
reinforcement from Bohemia, he ſuddenly changed 
the face of affairs in Bavaria, ſeizing upon the 
greateſt part of the Upper Palatinate, He alſo 
fortified and ſtrongly garriſoned Stadt-am-hoff, a 
place of great importance for ſecuring his quarters 
along the Danube. This general alſo, on the 
twentieth of December, inveſted Newmarck in 
the Upper Palatinate, where was a garriſon of two 
thouſand French and Imperialiſts, commanded by 


the marquis de Cruſſol, who, after a little — 
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ance, ſurrendered the town, and his men priſoners 
of war. Hemen and Amberg next capitulated, by 
which the Auſtrians were now in poſſeſſion of the 
whole Palatinate, where they remained quiet till 
the approaching ſpring again enabled them to re- 
ſume their operations. | 

While count Seckendorff was on his march in 
Bavaria, the French marſhals Noailles, Belleiſle, 
and Coigni, at the head of eighty thouſand men, 
entered the Auſtrian dominions in the circle of 
Suabia, where moſt of the places belonging to the 
queen of Hungary ſubmitted, and on the twenty- 
firſt of September the French inveſted the ſtrong 
and important city of Friburg, for which they had 
made the moſt formidable preparations. T his 
city is capiral of the territory of Briſgau, op- 
polite to the Upper Allace, ſituate twenty-eight 
miles ſouth of Straſburg, and the ſame diſtznce 
north from Baſil, and was taken by marſhal Vil- 
lars in 1712, without any conſiderable reſiſtance ; 
but the French at this time expected an obſtinate 
ſiege, from the known valour and abilities of ge- 
neral Damnitz, who commanded in the place with 
a gart iion of five thouſand veteran troops, well 
provided with every thing for maintaining a vigo- 
rous defence. The French monarch having re- 
covered from his illnets, which had ſo long confin- 
ed him at Metz in Lorraine, ſet out from thence in 
the beginning of October; and having in his way made 
a public entry into Straſburg, where his reception 
was one of the moſt magnificent ever beheld, he 
arrived in the camp before Friburg on the eleventh, 
where his majeſty was attended by the marſhals 
Noailles, Maillebois, Coigni, and Belleifle, mar- 
ſhal Schmettan the Pruſſian envoy, and the Saxon 
and Palatine miniſters. Some little time before 
his arrival, Lewis had the good fortone to engage 
in his ſervice, as a lieutenant-general, as great a 
genius in the art of beſieging fortifications, as any 
that modern times have produced. This was the 
famous count Lowendahl, to whoſe intrepidity 
and {kill the taking of the place was chiefly owing. 
General Damnitz made a gallant defence, diſputing 
every inch of ground; and by his continual fire, 
frequent ſallies, and the ſpringing a great num- 
ber of mines, made a terrible havock among the 
beſiegers, who now, animated by the preſence of 
their ſovereign, redoubled their efforts with incre- 
dible fury; and their bombs, of which they had 
thrown no leſs than eleven thouſand into the city, 
having reduced it to one common heap of ruins, 
the brave Damnitz was at length obliged to think 
of capitulating; and on the ſixth day of No- 
vember hung out a white flag, and went in per- 
ſon to the French camp, to treat with the king 
about the ſurrender of the city, and had liberty to 
retire to the caſtles, the governors of which were 
to have a reaſonable time for knowing the ſenti- 
ments of her Hungarian majeſty, whether they 
ſhould capitulate likewiſe, or hold out. The an- 
{wer was for the latter; in conſequence of which 
a freſh ſiege was begun, which continued till the 
twenty-eighth of November, when the garriſon 
were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. Ia this remarkable ſiege, which, to ſay the 
truth, demonſtrated the French to be inferior to 
no nation in the world for power and courage, they 
loſt upwards of eighteen thouſand men. They 
found in the city and forts two hundred braſs and 


one hundred iron cannon, ſeventy field- pieces, two 
hundred 
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hundred mortars, and all other military ſtores in 
proportion. This conqueſt terminated the cam- 
paign in Germany. The French army was can- 
roned along the banks of the Rhine, under the 
command of marſhal Maillebois, and Lewis re- 
turned to Verſailles, where he was reccived by his 
people with a degree of joy and homage approach- 
Ing to adoration. 

[ have already obſerved, that the ſituation of the 
French army in the Netherlands had for ſome time 
prevented the confederates from undertaking any 
thing of importance; but after the departure of 
the French troops for Alſace, count Saxc had only 
fifty eight thouſand men in the field, and twenty- 
two thouſand in the garriſons, while the allies were 
augmented to ninety-four thouſand men. The 
contederate generals finding their ſuperiority, quit- 
ted their encampment, paſſed the Schelde on the 
twentieth, and advanced to Helchin, wich an in— 
tention t draw count Saxe to an engagement; 
who, inſtead of accepting the offer, kept cloſe in 
the ſtrong entrenchments he had thrown up behind 
the Lys. The allies finding that they could not, 


with any proſpect of ſucceſs, attempt to attack 


him in this ſituation, filed off in ſight of Tournay, 
and on the eighth of Auguſt encamped within four 
miles of Liſls, where they foraged unmoleited for 
ſeveral days, and laid the open country under con- 
tribution ; but they made no attempt upon Liſle 
itſclf, which in all probability would have ſubmit- 
ted at the firſt ſummons, had they attacked it 
immediately on their approach, for then it had no 
other garriſon than two or three battalions of mi- 
litia; but count Saxe ſoon threw in ſo conltderable 
a reinforcement as effeCtually to ſecure this im- 
portant place. The conduct of the confecerate 
generals way ſeverely cenlured in England, and 
terved as a matter of ridicule to the enemy. The 
truth is, that the Engliſh general, Wade, was ſu— 
perannuated; his partner in command, the duke 
of Aremberg, is ſaid to have been unwilling to 
give umbrage to the French king, great part of 
his fortune lying within the territory of Liſle, 
where they were now encamped ; the Dutch 
were averſe to any bold enterprize; and the train 
of artillery was by ſome fatalicy retarded, and lay 
at Oſtend. Add to this, that Wade and Arem- 
berg were divided in their opinions, entertained an 
inveterate hatred and animoſity againſt each other, 
and ſtudiouſly avoided all manner of intercourſe, 
In fine, after having remained ſome time in ſight of 
Liſle, the confederates returned to their former 
camp on the Schelde, from whence they went into 
winter-quarters in the month of October; and 
count Saxe followed their example, having firſt 
abandoned Courtray, where he had demoliſhed the 
fortifications, He afterwards ſent a numerous 
body of his troops to aſſiſt in repairing the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk, and alſo to fortity the fluice 
at Mardyke. 

After the engagement off Toulon, nothing of 
importance was performed by the Britiſh ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean; and indeed the naval power 
of Great Britain was, during this ſummer, altoge- 
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ther inactive. We ſhall therefore attend a naval 
operation of the Engliſh in the other hemiſphere 
which is perhaps the moſt ſingular of any that hi. 
tory can produce. Mention has zIrcady been 
made of commodore Anſon's deſtination with a 
[mall ſquadron in the autumn of the year 1740 to 
the South Seas, in order to diſtreſs the enem 

there; and we conducted him as far as Port 85 
Julian, on the coaſt of Patagonia, where he arrived 
in the month of January 1741 *, reſcrving the nar. 
rative of the reſt of his atchievements to this year 
in which, on the fifteenth day of June, he return. 
ed from his voyage of three years and nige 
months, after having made the circuit of the tex. 
raqueous globe, 

The ſecret of this expedition to the South Scas 
appears to have been ſo ill Kept, that the Spani— 
ards were appriſed of all the particulars concern- 
ing it, long before it failed from Eagland; ans 
had fitted out a ſquadron of five ſail of the line 
and two frigates, under the command of admiral 
Don Joſeph Pizarro, on purpoſe to de{cer ir, Had 
this fleet, which was every way ſuperior to Mr 
Anſon, been able to have performed its vor 
the ſucceſs of that officer migh: have been very 
indifferent; but by various accidents, the whole 
of the Spaniſh armament was reduced to one ſixty- 
— — which was at length obliged to return 

While the commodore was in the bay of St. Ju- 
lian he held a council of war, wherein he fixed the 
plan of his future operations; and after having 
coaſted along the cold and deiart country of Patz. 
gonia, he entered the Screights of Le Maire about 
the end of Febraary 1741: but here the commo- 
dore loſt ſight of the Pearl and Scvern, two of his 
great ſhips, and never ſaw them more during his 
voyage; they having been unable to weather Cape 
Hora, returacd to Europe, having firſt been re- 
fitted at Rio de Janeiro in Brazil: in ſhort, the 
commodore now ſaw his whole ſtrength reduced 
(to uſe the words of the relator of the voyage) 
to a couple of ſhattered, half- manned cruizers, and 
a ſloop, ſo far diſabled, that in many climates they 
ſcarcely durſt have put to ſca. It was the thirtieth 
of November before the commodore completed 
his paſſage round Cape Horn, after ſurmounting 
difficulties which affect us with horror in the very 
relation. Upon doubling the Cape, his little ſqua- 
dron yas again ſhattered and diſperſed by violent 
tempeſts; one half of the men periſhed aboard by an 
inveterate {curvy ; the commodore's ſhip b-ing ic- 
parated from the reſt, put into the iſland of juan 
Fernandez + on the ninth. of June, where they 
were afterwards joined by the Trial ſloop and the 
Glouceſter, three of his own ſhips being yet mil- 
ſing: the Anna Pink came in about the middie of 
Auguſt, and Mr. Anſon ſent the Trial ſloop to 
Mala Fuera, about twenty-two leagues to the welt 
of Juan Fernandez, in queſt of the mifling ſhips, 
but to no purpoſe. In the mean time, the people 
who were landed on the iſland recovered ſurpriz- 
ingly; and nothing was omitted by the commo- 
dore that could contribute to their health, ſecurity, 


— 


: © See page 397 of this volume. 


the fruits, herbs, and other proviſions to be met with om it. 


Fernandez, or Juan Fernandez, is a fmall uninhabited | The editor of Lord Anſon's Voyage places this iſland in the la- 


iſland of Chili, in South America, lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
three hundred mffes weſt of St. Jago, viſited by all European 
ſhips that go into the South Seas, on account of its harbour, 
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from the continent of Chili. 
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or accommodation for the future part of their 
voyage. 

We have already obſerved that the Severn and 
Pearl were parted from the ſquadron; the Wager, 
a twenty gun ſhip, captain Cheap, had come with 
the commodore into the South Seas, but had been 
ſeparated from him in one of thoſe dreadful ſtorms 
the ſquadron had encountered, and was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on the deſolate iſland of Socoro; 
but the crew, to the number of one hundred, were 
all of them ſaved. Imagining, however, that the 
authority of their officers had determined with 
the loſs of the ſhip, they began to mutiny ; and 
having confined the captain, and converted the 
long-boat into a ſchooner, eighty of them actually 


ſet {ail for Rio Grande on the coaſt of Brazil, where, 


after their number had been more than one halt 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs, they ar laſt arrived, in the 
month of January 1742. Cheap, with the (mail 
number who remained behind, found means to 
be conveyed to Chiloe, from thence to Valparaiſo, 
and afterwards to St. Jago, the capital of Chili: 
there they continued upwards of a year, till at 
length a cartel being ſettled between the two na- 
tions, they were permitted to return to their own 
country. | 

Mr. Anſon had now with him the Centurion, 
the Glouceſter, the Trial floop, and the Anna 
Pink, which latter was loaded with proviſions ; 
and the ſurviving hands being perfectly recover 
ed, he put to ſea on the eighth of September, 
and took ſeveral conſiderable prizes in cruiſing 
near the iſland of Fernandez: but having ſoon at- 
ter advanced towards the equator, he ventured to 
attack the city of Paita, upon the ſame coaſt of 
America, where he had learned from the priſoners 
taken on board one of his prizes, that a large ſum 
of money was at that very time lodged in the 
cuſtom-houle, belonging to the Spaniſh merchants, 
and intended to be ſhipped on board a veſſel then 
in that port. In executing this bold and hazard- 
ous enterprize, he neither made uſe ot his ſhips nor 
of the land forces on board them, but ſent no 
more than fifty-eight of his own ſeamen, com- 
manded by his licutenant, Mr. (ſince fir Piercy) 
Brett. Theſe were ordered into boats, and taking 
advantage ot the night, landed unperceived. The 
ſudden ſurprize, the confuſion, and the darkneſs, 
added to the ſhout the ſailors ſet up on entering 
the town, ſpread univerſal terror through the in- 
habitants, who, with their governor, abandoned 
the place with the utmoſt precipitation, thinking 
a whole army was at their heels. In the mean 
time the Engliſh, without being moleſted, carried 
off the treaſures which they found in the cuſtom- 
houſe and private dwellings. Mr. Anſon then 
cauſed the town to be let on fire, which was quick- 
ly conſumed, The loſs which the Spaniards ſuſ 
tained by this expedition was much greater than 
the advantage the Engliſh made, for it amounted 
to about a million and an half of dollars; but the 
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booty of the Engliſh did not exceed forty thouſand 


pounds. 

Having thus plundered the Spaniards with as 
much eaſe as they in paſt ages had plundered the 
Americans, the commodore now prepared to fail 
with all expedition to the ſouthern parcs of Califor- 
nia, or to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, there to 
cruize for the Manilla galleon, which he knew was 
then at ſea, bound for the port of Acapulco, there 
to convert her lading into treaſure. It was then 
about the middle oft November, and the galleon 
did not uſually arrive at Acapulco till the end of 
January. By crols winds and bad weather it was 
the nineteenth of February, 1 742, before the Eng- 
liſh 1quadron arrived off Acapulco, which lies at 
the beach of Mexico. The court of Madrid was 
not then aware of the rifk it ran of loſing that vaſt 
region of the world, Had admiral Vernon, who 
beſieged Carthagena upon the oppoſite fea, ſuc- 
ceeded, he might have aſſiſted Mr. Anſon, which 
was caſy to be done over the Iſthmus of Daricn. 
Thus Panama would have been taken by the Eng- 
liſh both upon the right and left, and che Spaniards 
deprived of the very center of their American do- 
minions. ü | 

The commodore, on his arrival off Acapulco; 
had the diſagreeable intelligence that the Manilla 
{ſhip had anchored in that harbour on the nioth 
day of January; that ſhe had converted her cargo 
into money, and was to have failed again on the 
fourteenth of March; but that, upon his ſquadron 
having been diſcovered by the Spaniards, the go- 
vernor of Acapulco had countermanded her depar- 
ture for that ſeaſon. 

The commodore had now a moſt unfortunate 
proſpect ; the rainy ſeaſon approached, and he 
had nothing left but to croſs the vaſt. Pacific Oceana 
for the river Canton in China. The Trial was now 
grown fo leaky that ſhe was no longer able to 
ſwim, and was therefore ſcuttled and ſunk, as were 
the prizes which had been taken, and the crews 
were put on board the Glouceſter and Centurion. 
With theſe two only remaining ſhips (the Anne 
ſtore ſhip having been diſcharged and ſent home) 
the commodore ſtretched away for the river Can- 
ton, which he was in hopes of reaching in about 
two months; but the clemeats ſtil] continued his 
implacable adverſaries. To add to his diſtreſs, the 
Glouceſter ſprung an irreparable leak at fea, and 
the commodore was obliged to take her crew into 
the Centurion, and burn her. This laſt named 
ſhip was now the only one that was left of his 
whole ſquadron, and ſhe was in a moſt ſhattered 
condition, Incredible were the miſeries and hard- 
ſhips Mr. Anſon and his crew ſuffered from the 
leakineſs of their veſſel, and the ſcorbutic diſorder 
which raged amongſt them with the moſt alarming 
violence. At laſt, towards the end of Auguſt, 
they fortunately made one of the Marian or La- 
drone iſlands “, called I inian, which was at that 
time quite uninhabited. Not long before, it con- 


® Theſe iſlands, ſituate in the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, 
were firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portupueze, 
whom the emperor Charles V. and the king of Spain employed 
to diſcover a weſtern paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, on the ſixth of 
March, 1520 ; when touching at the iſle of Guam, one of the 
moſt ſoutherly of theſe iſlands; for water and freſh proviſions, 
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the natives pilfered ſome of his goods, whence he called 
them the Ladrones, or Thieviſn Iſlands. Guam lying in the 
tract ro the Philippines and Eaſt Indies, is ſtill the moſt fre- 
quented by the European nations; and here the Spaniards have 
a little fort, with a garriſon of thirty men. It is about forty 
miles in length, and ten in breadth. 
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tained no leſs than thirty thouſand ſouls; but the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants had been ſwept 
away by an epidemic diſeaſe, and the ſurvivors 
had been removed to Guam, another iſland, by 
the Spaniards. Here, upon muſtering the whole 
of their able hands, including ſome negroes and 
Indian priſoners, they amounted to no more than 
ſeventy- one. 

Tbe whole crew owed its preſervation to this 
| Iſland, which, according to the account publiſhed 
in Mr. Anſon's Voyage, was the moft delicious 
ſpot imagination can form. It ſurpaſſed Juan Fer- 
nandez in fertility, abounded on all ſides with 
woods, ſprings, and rivulets, tame animals, fruits, 
pulſe, and every thing neceſſary for food, the con- 
veniences of life, and for refitting the veſſel: but 
the moſt extraordinary thing found there was a 
ſort of tree, the taſte of whoſe fruit reſembled 
that of the beſt bread : a real treaſure to perſons in 
their condition! 

It was the middle of October before the com- 
modore was in a condition to put to ſea again; and 
on the 12th of November, after a great variety of 
other adventures, too numerous to be inſerted here, 
he arrived at Macao, which is a Portugueze ſettle- 
ment, ſituate in an iſland at the entrance of the 
river of Canton, but entirely under the power of 
the Chineſe. Here he had an opportunity of 
maintaining the honour of his country, by refuſ- 
ing to pay the impoſts exacted by the emperor of 
China from all foreign ſhips. He inſiſted that no 
Britiſh ſhip of war was ſubject to them. His cool- 
neſs and intrepidity ſtaggered the Chineſe. The 
viceroy of Canton granted him an audience, to 
which he was conducted through two ranks of ſol- 
diers, to the number of ten thouſand ; after which 
the viceroy gave orders for his ſhip to be hove 
down, refitted, and furniſhed with proviſions and 
ſtores, to enable him to proceed to England. 

By the fifteenth of April, 1743, his ſhip was 
in a condition to put to ſea; and having taken on 
board ſome Laſcars, or Indian ſailors, and ſome 
Dutch, whom he thought might be uſeful ro him, 
he ſer ſail with a full determination to go in ſearch 
of the Manila ſhip or ſhips, which he had reaſon 
to believe were at this ſeaſon of the year returning 
from Acapulco. By the laſt of May the Centu- 
rion arrived off Cape Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland 
of Samal, in the direct tract of the Manila ſhip. 
At length, upon the twentieth of June, the ſo 
much wiſhed-tor veſſel was deſcried. This ſhip, 
called the Noſtra Senhora de Cabadonga, was 
mounted with forty guns; and the treaſure, with 
other effects on board, amounted to three hundred 
and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling. The Cen- 
turion, though mounting ſixty guns, had but two 
hundred and twenty-ſeven men on board. The 
captain of the galleon choſe rather to venture the 
Joſs of the treaſure than forfeit his reputation by 
flying from an enemy. Accordingly, an engage- 
ment enſued, in which the reſolution and ſkill of 
the Engliſh overbalanced all the ſuperiority of the 
Spaniards; and the galleon ſtruck, and ſurrender- 
ed into the commodore's hands, after having ſixty- 
ſeven men killed and eighty-four wounded ; while 
the Centurion loft only two men, and had one 
lieutenant and ſixteen hands wounded. The con- 
queror returned with this rich prize to Canton, 
where, after having refitted his ſhip, and ſupplied 
himſelf wich all the neceſſaries of which he ſtood in 
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need, he prepared to return to his native count 
to taſte the tweet reward of all his toils and la. 
bour. Before his departure from Canton, he fold 
the hulk of the galleon to the merchants of Ma. 
cao. On the eleventh of March, 1744, he arriv- 
ed ar the Cape of Good Hope; and having, by 
favour of a fog, unknown to himſelf, run through 
a fleet of French ſhips, he arrived ſafely at Spit- 
head in the month of June, from whence his tre. 
ſure was brought up in great triumph to London 
attended by thoſe brave ſeamen who had fo well 
merited, by their unparalleled ſufferings and 
perſeverance, the ſhare they were entitled to in 
it. 

There yet remain to be noticed ſome other naval 
tranſactions of the year 1744. The Mediterranean 
fleet being in the utmoſt neceſſity for ſtores and 
proviſions, a conſiderable number of veſſels, laden 
with theſe articles, were ordered to be convoyed 
thither by fir Charles Hardy, vice- admiral of the 
red, with a ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line, 
and one bomb-ketch. The vice-admiral, with the 
ſtore ſhips, ſer ſail from Sr. Helen's on the cigh- 
teenth of April, and conducted his convoy to Liſ- 
bon, where he was detained a conſiderable time by 
a ſquadron of fourteen fail of the line and fix fri- 
gates, ſent from Breſt for that purpoſe, command- 
manded by M. Rochambault, who cruized off the 
Rock of Liſbon to intercept fir Charles, in cafe 
he ſhould attempt to put to ſea, As ſoon as this 
was known to the Britiſn miniſtry, they ordered fir 
John Balchen, who commanded a large fleet at 
Spithead, having under him vice-admiral Martin 
and vice-admiral Stewart, to ſail with the firſt fa- 


vourable wind, and proceed in queſt of the Breſt 


ſquadron, to diſengage fir Charles Hardy from his 
detention at Liſbon. While fir John was putting 
himſelf in a condition to obey theſe orders, he was 
reinforced by the Dutch ſquadron of twenty men 
of war, commanded by admiral Bacchereſt, which 
their High Mightineſſes had at length conſented 
to ſend, in conſequence of his Bricannic majeſty's 
repeated requiſition, and agreeable to the treaty of 
1697. On the ſeventh of Auguſt the combined 
fleets ſailed from Spithead, to the number of 
twenty-one fail of the line (a proper number being 


left behind for the Channel and port ſervice) and 


on the ninth of September caſt anchor off the Rock 
of Liſbon. Monſieur Rochambault, the French 
commandant, upon receiving intelligence that 
the combined fleets were arrived on the coaſt, and 
were ſo much ſuperior to him in force, thought 
proper to retire, and leave the ſea entirely open to 
them. By this means ſir Charles Hardy was at 
liberty to eed according to his deſtination; 
but admiral Balchen, after having thus performed 
the duty he was ſent upon, and being upon his re- 
turn home, was, on the third of October, over- 
taken in the Bay of Biſcay with a violent ſtorm of 
wind, in which his own ſhip, the Victory, of one 
hundred and ten guns, and eſteemed the fineſt 
firſt-rate in Europe, foundered on the Caſkets, a 
large and dangerous reef of rocks off Alderney ; 
and this brave commander periſhed, with all his 
officers and crew, amounting to between eleven 
and twelve hundred choice ſeamen : among theſe 
were fifty gentlemen volunteers, of ſome of the 
beſt families in England. The reſt of the fleet 
with great difficulty eſcaped from the fury of the 
tempeſt, 11 got ſafe into Spithead. S 0 
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On the fifth of May this year commodore Bar- 
net, with a ſquadron of two ſhips of ſixty guns, 
one of fifty, and one of twenty, was diſpatched to 
the Eaſt Indies, to protect the Britiſh trade and 
ſertlements there. On his arrival there, he made 
prize of leveral French ſhips richly laden, and 
otherwiſe greatly annoyed the enemy. 

The naval war in America produced nothing 
matcrial berween the Britith and Spaniſh ſquadrons, 
under the command of fir Chaloner Ogle and ad- 
miral de Torres, whoſe ſquadrons were much of 
an equality, and continued in their former ſitua- 
tion; the firlt remaining at Port Royal in Jamaica, 
and the other lying betore the walls of the Ha- 
vannah: but towards the end of this year the Spa- 
niſh admiral made amends for this inactivity, by 
bringing under his convoy to Spain a moſt im- 
menle treaſure, leaving at the Havannah ſeven 
men of war for its defence and the protection of 
the Spaniſh trade. : 

Commodore Warren, who was ſtationed with a 
ſquadron for the protection of the Leeward Iſlands, 
took ſeveral valuable prizes from the French, and 
cut off ſeveral ſhips bound with provifions to Mar- 
tinico, whereby that ifland was reduced to the ut- 
moſt diftreſs. In the monih of July deputy-go- 
vernor Hodge, of the iſland of Anguilla, one of 
the Caribbees, drove the French out of their halt 
of the iſland of St. Martin's; and the inhabitants 
of St. Bartholomew, another of thole iſlands, de- 
clared themſclves his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects. 
In North America the French took and burnt our 
fort of Canſo in Nova Scotia, after making the gar- 
riſon priſoners of war. | 

On the twentieth of October this year the iſland 
of Jamaica was viſited by a moſt dreadful hurri- 
cane, which proved very fatal to the ſhipping 
there, as well as to the iſland in general. Six men 
of war were loſt, and upwards of ninety merchant 


ſhips. Fortunately fir Chaloner Ogle, with ſome | 


of the largeſt ſhips under his command, was at the 
time of the hurricane upon a cruize. 

A very great number of rich French and Spaniſh 
prizes were taken this year by our fleets and cruiz- 
ers; ſo that at the concluſion thereof, the balance 
from Spain, ſince the commencement of the war 
with that crown, was one million nine hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds in our favour : and for 


this year, the firſt of the war with France, there 


remained a ſurplus on our ſide of ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-three thouſand pounds; and it was 
computed we had above eleven thouſand French 
ſeamen priſoners in England. Many of our ſhips, 
however, were taken; and the Britiſh navy in par- 
ticular ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, by the capture 
and wrecking of ſeveral of its fine ſhips, particu- 
larly the Northumberland man of war of ſeventy 
guns, which was taken by three French ſhips of 
war and carried into Breſt, after her commander, 
captain Watſon, two of his lieutenants, and ſeve- 
ral of his men, had fallen in the engagement. 
The fatal loſs of the Victory was followed by that 
of the Colcheſter of fifty guns, which was wreck- 
ed upon the Sands, between the Long Sands and 
the Kentiſh Knock, and forty of her crew periſh- 
ed, the captain and the reſt being ſaved by boats 
from Harwich. 

Let me now recapitulate the other tranſactions 
of this buſy year. On the twentieth of June a 
penſion of four thouſand pounds per annum was 
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granted to Robert earl of Orford (late ſir Robert 
Walpole) in conſideration of his long and faithful 
ſervices. He did not, however, long enjoy this 
mark of his royal maſter's eſteem, dying in the 
March following. Though he had for ſuch a 
length of time directed the application of the pub- 
lic treaſure, his circumſtances were not affluent. 
He was liberal in his diſpoſition, and had many 
dependants to gratify ; ſo that little was left for 
his own private occaſions. The reader has already 
ſeen his character as a miniſter : as a private man, 
he was univerſally beloved and eſteemed ; and tho 
he reſigned his places, he never Joſt a friend. In 
his retirement he gave a noble proof of his grati- 
tude and loyalty, by uſing all his intereſt to pro- 
mote the ſcrvice of his majeſty, and never en- 
gaging in any oppoſition that could embarraſs it. 

This year was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the deaths 
of ſeveral remarkable perſons, particularly, of Sa- 
rah, ducheſs-dowager of Marlborough, reli& of 
the famous John duke of Marlborough, who, if 
we except Catherine empreis of Ruſſia, was the 
greateſt female favourite of fortune that her age 
produced; but the moſt extraordinary thing relat- 
ing to her was, that though the more than prince- 
ly eſtate ſhe left was acquired wholly by the power 
of the Whigs, with whom both the duke and herſelf 
were conſtantly and cloſely connected, ſhe was, to 
the day of her death, in her heart attached to the 
family of the late king James; and ſhe had even 
brought her huſband, in king William's time, un- 
der ſome difficultics on that account. 

Street robberies were arrived to an enormous 
height towards the cloſe of this year: the robbers 
marched in bands, armed with piſtols, cutlaſſes, 
and bludgeons; and were ſo daring as even to 
plunder and maim people in broad day- light, till, 
by proper rewards and vigorous meaſures, a ſtop 
was put to ſuch notorious villanies. Ma 

On the fourth day of December the marſhal 
duke of Belleiſle, and his brother the chevalier, 
happened, in their way to the imperial court, to 
ſtop at the village of Elbingrode, dependent on 
the electorate of Hanover, but which they, from 
miſinformation, ſuppoſed ro be in the territories 
of his Pruſſian mzjeity. There they were arreſted 
by the bailiff of that place, and conducted as pri- 
ſoners of war to Oſterode, from whence they were 
removed to Stadt on the Elbe, and thence brought 


over to England, where they arrived on the niath 
of December. They reſided at Windſor till the 


ſummer of the enſuing year, when they were al- 
lowed the benefit of the cartel, which had been 
ſettled between Great Britain and France at Frank- * 
fort, and releaſed accordingly, 

A ſimilar accident happened this year to the 
earl of Holderneſſe, who had been lately ſent am- 
baſſador to the republic of Venice. His Excellen- 
cy taking the route of Franconia, was ſtopped in 
the month of September by a party of Imperialiſts, 
within two poſts of Nuremberg: upon which the 
earl wrote to the count de St. Germain, who com- 
manded a large detachment of imperial troops at 
ſome leagues diſtance, complaining of the inſult 
that had been offered to his character, by a power 
with whom his maſter was not at war. The French 
general replied, that his Excellency was at full li- 
berty to proceed on his journey, provided he would 

ive a letter of reverſal, promiſing to return and 
— to his arreſt, in caſe the imperial court 


ſhould 
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ſhould adjudge him to be a priſoner of war. The 
earl agreed to the propoſal; but the emperor, as 
ſoon as he was informed of the affair, ordered his 
letter of reverſal to be returned, and the officer 
who ſtopped his Excellency to aſk his pardon. 
The Britiſh cabinet continued ſtill to be agitat- 
ed by violent diſſenſions among the members who 
compoſed it. The great influence which lord Car- 
teret, the prime miniſter, enjoyed with his ſove- 
reign, raiſed the jealouly of thoſe who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of patriots ; and the obſequi- 
ous attention he manifeſted on all occaſions to the 
views of the court, had ruined him in the good 
opinion of the populace. The duke of N 
and his brother Mr. P , who were poſſeſſed 
of a very powerful intereſt in parliament, engaged 
in a political alliance with the leading men in the 
oppoſition, againſt the prime miniſter. This coa- 
lition, in compliance probably with the prevailing 
taſte of the Engliſh, who are remarkably fond ot 
diſtinguiſhing party epithets, was named © The 
Broad Bottom,” to expreſs its being eſtabliſhed 
on a true conſtitutional baſis, comprehending per- 
ſons of all parties indiſcriminately, whoſe tilents 
"and integrity ſeemed to fit them for the ſervice of 


the public. This appellation, however, like moſt 


others of the ſame kind, was afterwards converted 
into a term of deriſion. Lord Carteret, who was 
by this time become earl of Granville, in conſe- 


quence of his mother's death, foreſeeing that his 


*Ebntinuance in the miniſtry would only tend to the 


embarraſſment of his majeſty's ſervice and his own 


- * continual diſquiet, very prudently made a volun- 


% 


. 
- 


. 


tary reſignation of his employments. The ſeals of 


ſecretary of ſtate were then given to the earl of 


Harrington. The duke of Bedford was appointed 
fitſt lord of the treaſury ; and the earl of Cheſter- 
field, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 4mbaſſador- 
extraordinary and p'enipotentiary to the States- 
general. Mr. Doddington was made treaſurer of 
the navy; the privy-ſeal was returned to lord 
Gower : even fir John Hynde Cotton was favoured 


with a place at court, being mad- treaſurer of the 


chamber. Mr. Lyttleton was admitted into the 
treaſury; and fir John Phillips to the board of 
trade and plantations, though he ſoon after reſign- 
ed this employment. The duke of Devonſhire 


© was made lord- ſteward of the houſhold, in the room 


nobleman's bein 
not till Chriſtmas that theſe alterations were public- 


* 
* 


of the duke of Dorſer, who ſucceeded the earl of 
Harrington as preſident of the council, on that 
g made ſecretary of ſtate, It was 


ly known; and the nation quickly perceived it to 


be a change of men rather than of meaſures. The 


ſovereign, however, found his eaſe and advantage 


in it, his views being no longer thwarted by an 
N in parliament. 


n the mean while, the parliament aſſembling 
on the twenty- eighth day of November, his ma- 


jeſty opened the, ſeſhon with a ſpeech to both 
defence an army of thirty thouſand auxiliary troops: 


” houſes, in which he recapitulated the tranſactions 


* 


already related. 


and events of the current year, ſuch as have been 


and reſolution of her Hungarian majeſty, and the 


firmneſs and magnanimity of the king of Sardinia. 


At the ſame time he acknowleged, that the event 


of the laſt campaign had not entirely anſwered his 


; wiſhes. 


* 


* 
- 
— 


Nevertheleſs, he declared himſelf deter- 
mined, in conjunction with his allies, and with 


their effectual ſupport, and the aſſiſtance of his 
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parliament, to carry on the war in ſuch a manner 
as might be moſt conducive to a ſafe and honour. 
able peace: and concluded with oblerving, that 
towards accompliſhing the ſalutary purpoſes he 
had in view, nothing could be more effectual than 
the unanimity and diſpatch of his parliament in 
conducting the public buſineſs.” 

The plan of removals and promotions being 
now fixed, there was the moſt perſect harmony in 
both houſes, and there was lcarcely a diviſion 
heard of during the ſeſſion. The uſual patriot 
bills (as they were called) for the repeal of tepten. 
nal parliaments, the purging the parliament of 
placemen, the remiſſion of the moſt unpopular 
taxes, and the like, were indeed moved for, but 
met with their uſual fate of being rejected; and 
nothing was wanting on the part of the new mij. 
niſtry to convince his majeſty that they were in 
earneſt to carry on the war, New levies for land 
and fea were ordered, and the commons voted {ix 
millions and an half for the ſervice of the year 
1745, to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and tat 
taxes, the ſinliing fund, and an additional Cuty ca 
foreign wines, 

In the beginning of the year 1545, the earl 
Cheſterfield tet 2 his — 252 the — 
general, having in charge to perſuade that plyeg- 
matic people, it poſſible, to engage heartily ia the 
war; a point in which his lordſhip almoſt deſpair- 
ed of ſucceeding; yet his eloquence and addreß 
was not wholly Joſt: for though he could not bring 
them to become principals in the quarrel 2bour 
the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, he brought them to ſetile 
their quota of troops, fleets, and ſubſidies. 

The new miniſtry having agreed upon the ex- 
pediency of carrying on the war in favour of the 
queen of Hungary, thought it was requiſite to 
proſecute it in the moſt vigorous manner; and 
that for this purpoſe a general ought to be employ- 
ed, who might be above all dread of miniſterial 
power, and poſſeſſed of ſufficient authority to di- 
rect the allies in their operations. On this occaſion 
they caſt their eyes on the duke of Cumberland, 
who had given unqueſtionable proofs not only of 


* 


his courage, but likewiſe of his knowlege in the 


military art. Accordingly, on the twelfth day of 
March, his royal highneſs was conſtituted captain- 
general and commander in chief of all his majeſty's 
orces. 

Some little time before his majeſty had acquaint- 
ed his parliament of his having concluded a treaty 
of quadruple alliance, in conjunction with the 
queen of Hungary and the States-general. By 
this treaty, which was ſigned ar Warſaw on the 
eighth of January, © the king of Poland, as elec- 
tor of Saxony, confirmed and renewed the gvaran- 
ty of the pragmaric fan&:on, and promiſed to ſup- 
port it with all his forces. It was further ſtipu- 
lated, that, as the kingdom of Bohemia was actu- 
ally attacked, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould ſend to its 


that his Britannic majeſty and the States-general 
ſhould pay to that prince an annual ſublidy of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
two thirds to be furniſhed by Great Britain, and 
one third by the United Provinces: that as ſoon 
as Bohemia and Saxony ſhould be free from dan- 
ger, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould march ten thouſand 
men to the Netherlands, or to any other place 


within the empire, which the king of Great 1 
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and the States-general ſhould think moſt proper: 
for which a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand pounds 
ſhould be continued to be paid, according to the 
former proportions : that if, in conſequence of 
theſe meaſures, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould draw a 
war upon himſelf, he ſhould be ſupported by all 
his allies: that no peace ſhould be made without 
his conſent, and without procuring for him proper 
ſatisfaction; and that the empreis of Ruſſia, the 
republic of Poland, and all the other powers of 
Europe, ſhould be invited to accede to this treaty, 
which was to continue after the war was con- 
cluded.” | 

A great alteration was expected in the European 
ſyſtem by the demiſe of the emperor Charles VII. 
which happened on the ninth of January. This 
occaſioned his Britannic majeſty to take a reſolu- 
tion of ſpeedily viſiting his German dominions, as 
his preſence might contribute to the tranquillity 
of Europe, and re-eſtabliſh the imperial dignity in 
the houſe of Auſtria,” The parliamentary buſineſs 
being diſpatched, his majeſty on the ſecond of 
May went to the houſe of peers, and concluded 
the ſeſſion with a gracious ſpecch from the throne, 
acquainting the two houſes with his intention of 
going out of the kingdom tor a ſhort time, 

Many excellent bills for the internal good of 
Great Britain paſſed this ſeſſion, particularly, a 
bill to prevent exceſſive and deceitful gaming, and 
to reſtrain and prevent the exceſſive increaſe of 
horſe races; another, to prevent the pernicious 
practice of ſmuggling, which of late years was ar- 
rived to ſuch a height as bid defiance to all govern- 
ment; another for encouraging the Britiſh linen- 
manutactory; and another to prevent the impor- 
tation of cambrics and French lawns. His majeſty 
the ſame Cay nominated a regency to adminiſter 
the affairs of government during his abſence, and 
the day following (May 3) embarked at Graveſ- 
end on board the Caroline yacht for Holland, where 
he was convoyed by a ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Mr. Anſon, now created a rear-admiral, 
and landed at Helvoetſluys on the twelfth, from 
whence his majeſty proceeded directly for Hano- 
ver. 

In the mean time, in order to give an additional 
effect to the negociation of the earl of Cheſterfield 
at the Hague, and to quicken the reſolution of the 
States-general in favour of the common cauſe, his 
majeſty was pleaſed to order the baron Schwigeldt, 
his Hanoverian miniſter at the Hague, to declare 
in his name, that he was willing to be conſidered 
as a principal in the war as elector of Hanover, 
and to furniſh thereto his contingent of German 
troops, independent of the other ſuccours he, as 
king of Great Britain, intended to give to the queen 
of Hungary. 

This declaration of his Britannic majeſty was the 
more magnanimous, as the events of the laſt cam- 
paign had proved ſo unfavourable to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Maillebois was ſtill in Germany, at the 
head of a numerous army, with which he over- 
awed the neutral princes, and oppreſſed the friends 
of her Hungarian majeſty. The revenues of that 
princeſs were greatly exhauſted, by the expence 
the had incurred by maintaining her forces, Her 
loſs of territories in Sileſia and Flanders was far 
trom being compenſated by the few advantages, 
and = ſubſidies ſhe received from Great Britain 
i5 
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were altogether unequal to her neceſſities. On the 
other hand, France increaſed in power, in propor- 
tion as her difficulties increaſed: the money they 
had received from Spain, and the funds they had 
invented for increaſing the royal revenue, had en- 
abled them to make great preparations for conti- 
nuing the war another campaign: but notwith- 
ſtanding theſe favourable circumſtances, the death 
of Charles VII. entirely diſconcerted their plan of 
politics, and diſſolved the league of Frankfort, 
which had hitherto ſerved them, as an excellent 
pretext for proſecuting their ambitious purpoſes, 
under the mark of ſupporting the imperial dig- 
nity. 

Upon the death of the emperor it was believed, 
that as the cauſe of the war no longer ſubſiſted, 
peace would be reftored to Europe. They could 
not offer the empire to the young elector of Ba- 
varia, ſon of the deceaſed Charles VII. as he was 
then but ſeventeen years of age. However, the 
court of France continued to pay the ſubſidy to his 
electoral highneſs. The princes of Germany flat- 
tered themſelves that the queen of Hungary would 
leek for peace, as the ſureſt means of placing her 
huſband, the grand duke of Tuſcany, upon the 
imperial throne : but her majeſty was determined, 
that her endeavours to procure the dignity for her 
conſort ſhould in no wile retard the military ope- 
rations, Which ſhe was reſolved to continue. The 
Engliſh miniſtry, who gave the law to their allies, 
by being the general pay - maſters, thought they 
ſnould be loſers by a peace, and gainers by pro- 
tracting the war. The king of France, on the 
other hand, would not abandon his ſon- in- law the 
infant Don Philip, in Italy, the young elector of 
Bavaria in Germany, or the king of Pruſſia, who 
was returned to his old alliance. Thus the gene- 
ral war continued, though the object of it was no 
longer the ſame. 

The court of France now caſt an eye upon the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as a proper 
perion for the imperial crown. He was not only 
qualified to aſpire to this dignity, but he might 
likewiſe render it ſubſervient to the enriching his 
family with a part of the Auſtrian inheritance, 
which he had at firſt attempred to acquire by the 
ſword : at leaſt, by detaching him from his new 
alliance with that houſe, there was a probability 
of ſtrengthening the king of Pruſſia, and of com- 
pelling her Hungarian majeſty to accept of terms 
of peace: but that able miniſter, count Bruhl, 
who now managed the affairs of Saxony, clearly 
ſeeing thro' the deluſive propoſals of the French 
court, perſuaded his maſter, the king of Poland, 
that he would find it very difficult, it not impoſ- 
ſible, to keep the crown of Poland, if he accept- 
ed of the empire, as the republic of Poland would 
be afraid of having in him too powerful a chief; 
and his majeſty would thereby run the r:ſk of loſ- 
ing a throne which he might ſecure to his poſteri- 
ty; and that, after all, he was not ſure of carrying 
his point in competition with the grand duke of 
Tuicany. In ſhort, whether his Poliſh majeſty 
thought himſclf not ſtrong enough, or whether he 
was reſtrained by the treaties of Vienna, Dreſden, 
and Warſaw, which had connected him with Eng- 
land and the queen of Hungary; or, laſtly, whe- 
ther he was convinced by the arguments of his 
| miniſter, and terrified by the example of the late 
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elector of Bavaria, who was a tragical inſtance, that 
a grandeur not founded on intrinſic ſtrength, is 
oftentimes rather a humiliacion ; inſtead of mak- 
ing any pretenſions to the empire, he entered into 
a more intimate union with the queen of Hungary, 
and uſed his urmoſt endeavours to place the impe- 
rial crown on her huſband's head. 

France, dilappointed on this quarter, would 
willingly have held out the imperial bait to his 
Pruſſian majeſty, had ſhe not been convinced of 
having irremediably incurred his reſen:ment and 
indignation, by ſutfering prince Charles to repaſs 
the ithine, and deprive him of all his conqueſts in 
Bohemia: ſhe therefore, on th- emperor's death, 
declared, that as the treaty of Frankfort was now 
diſſolved, ſhes was ready to agree to propotals 
for a general pacification, and not to intermeddle 
in the election of an emperor. But her Hunga- 
rian majeſty, who ſtill imagined ſhe ſhould be able 
at laſt to dethrone the king of Naples, to recover 
S:lefia, and to beat the French in Flanders, would 
liſten to no terms of accom nodation; in which 
reſolution ſhe was not a little confirmed, by the 
inclinaton the Engliſh diſcovered for trying the 
event of another campaign, and the firm attach- 
ment their monarch ſhewed to her intereſts. The 
French had now no other reſource left but in arms, 
and to await the iſſue of the different fluctuating 
intereſts which kept Europe in continual alarms. 

Lewis XV. had taken the reſolution to act upon 
the defenſive in Germany, and upon the offenſive 
in Flanders and Italy; and accordingly he un- 
dertook in perſon to finiſh the conqueſts in the 
* Auſtrian Netherlands, in which he had been 
interrupted during the preceding year. In the 
month of February this year he married bis eldeſt 
ſon, the dauphin, to the ſecond infanta of Spain, 
in order to cement his connections with that crown : 
and this young prince, who had not yer complet- 
ed his ſixteenth year, prepared to ſet out in the 
beginning of May along with his father. Before 
the king's departure, marſhel Saxe went to take 
upon him the command of the army in Flanders, 
which was to conſiſt of one hundred and ſix bat- 
talions, and one. hundred and ſcventy-two ſqua- 
drons, with ſeventeen independent companies; ſo 
that the whole army, had every thing been com- 
plete, would have amountedto ninety- eight thouſand 
men; but as they were greatly deficient, the total 
amount did not exceed ſeventy- ſix thouſand men. 
This army was provided with a train of one hun— 
dred and ſixty pietes of heavy artillery, 

Marſhal Sax-, who commanded this army till 
the arrival of the ſovereign, was the eldeſt of the 
natural children of the late Auguſtus II. king of 
Poland, by Aurora counteſs of Konigſmark, one 
of the moſt celebrated beautics of her age. The 
marſhal had entirely devoted himſelf to the uſe of 
arms : he entered early into the ſervice of France ; 
and by his diſtinguiſhed bravery juſtly attained to 
the higheſt ſtep of military preterment. The re- 
putation of this general, and the reſolution of their 
monarch to make this campaign, invited the 
flower of the French nobility to take the field; ſo 
that the marſhal found himſelf joined by the-dukes 
de Chartres and Penthievre, the prince de Dombes, 
count de Clermont, and count d'Eu; all five 

rinces of the blood royal of France. He alſo 
found himſelf at the head of tenty- two lieutenant- 
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generals and forty-five major- generals, of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed rank, fortune, and reputation, eager 
to ſignalize themſelves, being filled with the moſt 
languine hopes of ſucceſs, from their great ſupe- 
rioricy over the allies, whole united forces amount. 
ed to no more than fifty-three thouland men. 
The duke of Cumberland, as commander in 
chief, arrived at the Hague on the ſeventh Gay 
of Apriiz and arter hclawg a conterence with the 
States, he poſted to Bruſſcl:, where he found 
prince Waldeck, commander of the Dutch trogn: 
and marſhal count Konigſegg, the general of the 
Avſtrians. William duke of Cuniberlard was now 
entering into the twenty-fourth year of his age: 
he was by nature, brave; end by a cloſe applica. 
tion to the ſtudy of the military art, had acquired 
thoſe lights which others gain only by experience: 
endowed with ſentiments worthy of his high birth, 
and bleſied with the happy talent of conciliating 
alike the love and eſteem ot both officers and private 


men, the allies with pleaſure inveſted him with 


the extenſion of the chiet command over the 
whole contederate army. Full of that vivacity ſo 
natural to his years, his royal highneſs diſdained 
the boaſted ſuperiority of the French, whoſe ad- 
vantage indeed principally lay in the ſagacity and 
experience of their commanders more than in their 
numbers. 

Marſhal Saxe having made ſeveral feignet! 
marches, which kept the allies in ſuſpence, and 
ſeemed ſometimes to threaten Aeth, and ſome- 
times Mons, ail on a ſudden fat down, on the 
twenty-fourth day of April, before Tournay, cn 
the river Schelde, which was defended by a Dutch 
garriſon of eight thouſand men, commanded by 
baron Dorth. Tournay was one of the maſter— 
pieces of the great Vauban, and ſuppoſ-d to be 
one of the ſtrongeſt places of the Dutch barrier. 
The raiſing of tnis ſiege, therefore, appeared to 
the confedcrates a point of the higheſt importance, 
Accordingly, his royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland marched immediately from Bruſſels to 
Soignies, in the province of Hainault, within 
twelve miles of Tournay; and continuing his route, 
ercamped on the twenty-ninth of April at Bruſſoel, 
with his right at Bougnies, and his left at Mont- 
bray, within little more than muſket- ſhot of the 
advanced peſts of the French. Marſhal Saxe had 
foreleen the intention of the allies, and had made 
the molt excellent diſpoſitions by entrenchments 
and batteries, in which he was greatly aſſiſted by the 


nature of the ground. 


The two armies were ſeparated only by a rivu- 
let, which lay on the left of the allirs, and by cop- 
ſes and hedges on the right, which the French had 
lined with their Graſſins, ſupported by ſeveral qua- 
drons drawn up on a plain, that role by a gentle 
aſcent to their camp, which extended on the brow 
of the eminence from the village of St. Antecin 
towards the wood of Barti, which lay on their left; 


and was ſecured by lines filled with light troops. 


At St. Antoin they had erected a molt dreadful 
battery ; in their center was another battery ; and 
between them lay the village of Fontenoy intrench- 
ed, and moſt formidably tortified : this latter vil- 
lage is ſituated about three miles S. E. of Tournay. 


The French monarch accompanied by the Dau- 


phin, arrived in the camp before Tournay on the 


28th of April. 
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The French king took his ſtation at the bridge 
of Calonne, cloſe by the village of St. Antoin; the 
bridge was lined with cannon, ſtrengthened with 
entrenchments, and defended by a battalion of 

uards, another of Swits, and three of militia, to 
facilitate the retreat of the king and the Dauph'n, 
in cafe of any unlucky accident. In a word, ne- 
ver was army better ſecured than that of the 
French; nor coul:i any troops attack under more 
diſadvantageous circumſtances than thoſe of the 
combined armies did. | 

The firſt object of the allies was to drive the 
French from all their little poſts, ſo as to get into 
the plain, and th s ſervice tell to the ſhare of the 
Engliſh. Accordingly on tae zoth of April, fix 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons, with five hundred 
pioneers, ſix pieces of cannon, and ten haubirzers, 
were detached from each wing for that purpoſe, 
and after an obſtinate ſtruggle the enterprite ſuc- 
ceeded ; the army were diſlodged from all their 
poſts, and repulſcd to the heights near their camp, 
where they drew up afreſh, and began to form new 
eatrenchments. The confederate generals then 
went upon the ground from which the French had 
been driven, and, having carefully ſurveyed it, 
came to a reſolution to attack the enemy early next 
morning, which was the firſt day of May. 

The right wing, compoſed of Engliſh and Ha- 
noverians, was ordered to form in four lines betore 
the village of Vezon, on this fide of Birri wood ; 
the left wing, conſiſting of Dutch and Aultrians, 
was commanded to advance in three columns ; the 
firſt to march by the village of Vezon, the ſecond 
through the heart of it, and the third to ſtretch 
into the plain between Fontenoy and St. Antoin. 
Prince Waldeck, with his Dutch, undertook to 
attack the former of theſe places. In order to fa- 
cilitate theſe operations, the duke of Cumberland 
commanded brigadier Ingoldſby, with four batta- 
lone, and three fix-pounders, to attack a fort in 
the front of the village of Vezon, which was 
mounted with cannan. Lieutenant - general Sir 
James Campbel was ordered to cover the infantry 
of the right wing, commanded by lieutenant- 
general Sir John (ſince earl) Ligonier; and Sir 
James had inſtructions to extend himlſclf along 
the plain, from Barri wood towards the village of 
Fontenoy; an expedient which would have greatly 
forwarded prince Waldeck's attack: but the ſuc- 
ceſs of the whole depended chicfly upon Ingoldſby's 
carrying the fort at Vezon. | 

About nine in the morning the engagement be- 
gan, at the very beginning of which Sir James 
Campbell's leg was taken off by a cannon ball, 
which put an end to his life. By the confuſion 
occaſioned by this accident, and the dreadful fire 
made by the enemy, the Engliſh infantry under 
Sir John Ligonier were left terribly expoſed, but 
were, nevertheleſs, formed with the greateſt dul- 
patch; and the duke of Cumberland putting himſelf 
at their head, marched up to the attack of the left 
wing of the French at St. Antoin, while prince 
Waldeck, with the Henoverians and twelve batra- 
lions of Dutch, moved at the ſame time to aſſault 
Fontenoy. The Britiſh infantry under their duke, 
drove the French beyond their lines. - Upon this, 
count Saxe ordered his cavalry to advance, while 
the infantry, which had been formed a-new, 
opened a concealed battery that ſwept off whole 
ranks of our troops at a time; notwithſtanding 
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fire with an intrepidity that ſtruck the enemy with 
aſtoniſhment: and had Ingoldſby ſucceeded in 


his attack upon Vezon, which he unfortunately 


miſt. d by making ſo long delay in conſulting with 
his officers in what manner it ſhould be done, that 
marſhal Saxe had time to ſtrengthen the tort with 
a number ot additional troops and cannon, the 
Engliſh muſt have carricd the dey, the ill ſucceſs 
of Which was in great meaſure owing to this delay 
or had the Dutch under prince Waldeck done their 
duty, the French king and his fon would, in all 
probability, have been taken priſoners ; but the 
duke being obliged to march through a hollow- 
way, con. manded by the fort that Ingoldſby ſhould 
hive taken, the Engliſh were thereby expoſed to 
all the fire from that battery, as well as to a great 
number of crois fires, which plied them on ail 
hands, and did prodigious execution. At the ſame 
time the Dutch behaved with the moſt ſhameful 
pulillanimity, and inſtead of ſupporting the Auſtri- 


ans in the attack of Fontenoy (to which prince 


Waldeck twice led them with the greatel. cou- 
rage) fled from the field with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. To add to thele diſaſters, the cavalry for- 
bore to advance to cover the flank of the Engliſh 
infantry, ſo that his royal highneſs the duke, un- 
able longer to ſtand the prodigious fire of the 
French batteries, to which he was now left expoſ- 
ed on all ſides, was obliged to give back in ſome 
diſorder. 

He ſoon rallied his troops however, who, re- 
turning to the charge with redoubled ardour, re- 
pulſed the enemy to their camp with a terrible 
laughter ; but ſo great was the diminution of the 
Britiſh troops by the perpetual firing of the French 
artillery, which took them both in front and flank, 
that being wholly unſupported by the left wing, 
while the enemy brought up the Iriſh brigade, 
and houſhold troops (who were freſh for action, 
not having yet engaged) to attack them in flank, 
they began to ſtagger, nor could ſupport the vio- 
lence of ſo rude a ſhock, and were obliged to retire 
a lecond time. The French cavalry endeavoured 
to break them in their retreat, but were to well re- 
ceived by the Britiſn guards, and major- general 
Zaſtrow of the Hanoverian troops, that the regi- 
ment of Noailles was almoſt deſtroyed. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon the whole 
confederate army had orders to retire, which it did 
in ſuch excellent order that the French did not 
dare to make the leaſt attempt to diſturb them, 
and they returned to their camp at Bruflocl ; and 
quitting it the ſame night about eleven o'clock, 
marched directly to the camp at Leſſines near Acth, 
leaving their ſick and wounded to the humanity of 
the victors. 

Such was the deciſion of this memorable battle 
of Fontenoy, which anſwered no other purpoſe than 
to diſplay the unfortunate bravery of the Engliſh 
and Hanoverians ; the latter of whom, by their be- 
haviour this day, ſilenced all the charges that had 
been brought againſt them for their conduct at Det- 
tingen, while the Dutch diſgraced all the glories 
which-they had ſome years before acquired at the 
battle of Malplaquet, under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, where they had eight thouſand men kill- 
ed. | 

In this action the confederates loſt ſeven thou- 
ſand three hundred and forty-ſcven men, in- 


cluding 
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cluding a great number of officers; and among 
theſe lieutenant - general ſir James Campbell, ma- 
jor-general Ponſonby, the colonels Carpenter and 
Douglaſs, and licutenant-colonel Gee. However, 
from the number of officers killed and wounded 
on the enemy's fide, their loſs muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be much more conſiderable; there being four 
lieutenant-gererals, four major-generals, and three 
brigadiers, killed; two lieutenant-generals, three 
major-generals, and twenty-two brigadier-generals, 
wounded, many of whom died ſoon after the en- 
gagement. | 

The reduction of Tournay was the neceſſary 
conſequence of the victory of Fontenoy, though 
baron Dorth, the governor, maintained the place 
with the greateſt bravery to the 211t day of June, 
and then obtained an honourable capitulation. 
The duke of Cumberland apprehending that the 
French would next make an atrempt upon Ghent, 
ſent a detachment of four thouſand men to rein- 
force its garriſon; but they fell into an ambuſcade, 
when above one thouſand were killed and taken. 
That very night Ghent was ſurprized by a detach- 
meat of the French army. Dendermond, Oude- 
narde, Nieuport, and Aeth, ſucceſſively ſubmitted 
to the victors, who, to crown their ſucceſſes, made 
themſelves maſters of Oſtend, after a ſhort ſiege, 
on the 13th of Auguſt: and the French king, 
having thus ſubdued the greateſt part of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, returned in the month of Sep- 
tember to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 
The confederate army lay all this time intrench- 
ed beyond the canal of Antwerp, tor the diſparity 
between them and the enemy was too diſadvanta- 
geous to ſuffer the allies to think of giving the 
leaſt moleſtation to the French in their acquiſi- 
tions. On the 12th of October his royal highnels 
the duke of Cumberland left the confederate army, 
being called home to ward off the meditated ſtroke 
of a rebellion ; of which an account will be given 
in its place. The combined forces ſoon afterwards 
took their winter quarters in Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
and Mechlin ; but the victorious marſhal Saxe, 
making the moſt of his ſuperiority, on the 29th 
of January following, inveſted Bruſſels; the gar- 
riſon of which, conſiſting of ten thouſand Auſtrians 
and Dutch under count Kaunitz, after a gallant 
reſiſtance, were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war on the 20th of February. This conqueſt ter- 
minated all the enterpriſing attempts of marſhal 
Saxe till the returning ſpring, when Antwerp was 
expected to ſwell the number of his ſucceſſes. 

Maximilian Joſeph the young elector of Bavaria 
was the third from father to ſon, whoſe cauſe had 
been eſpcuſed by France. She had reſtored his 
grandfather to. his dominions, obtained the Impe- 
rial crown for his father, and now made a freſh et- 
fort to ſupport this young prince, Early in the 
ſpring the French king ſent ſix thouſand Heſſians 
in the pay of France, three thouſand Palatines, and 
thirteen battalions of German troops, to join the 
Bavarian forces under count Seckendorff; but theſe 
had defended the entrance of their country ſo ill, 
that in the beginning of April the elector of Bava- 
ria was obliged to quit Munich, the ſame capital 
from which his father had been ſo often expelled, 
and to ſeek ſhelter in Augſburg. Bavaria had been 
ſo much ravaged that it was not able to ſupply fo- 
rage to the French troops who came to the elec- 
tor's aſſiſtance, and count Brown declared to count 
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Segur, who commanded the French forces in Ba- 
varia, that he would not march to meet the Auſtti- 
ans, and that all he could do was to wait for them 
To complete the diſgrace of the French, coun: 
Seckendorff, who commanded the Bavarian army, 
correſponded with the queen of Hungary, and was 
negotiating a ſecret accommodation between his 
maſter, the young elector, and the court of Vier. 
na; whereby he defeated every thing that had 
been done by France, Seckendorff had been long 
in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, but upon 
ſome cauſe of diſtruſt had been confined by 
Charles VI. the ſaſt emperor of this family, upon 
whoſe demiſe he quitted the queen of Hungary to 
enter into the Bavarian ſervice; and being now 
diſguſted with the court of France, for having 
refuſed him a ſum of money he demanded for the 
payment of the Bavarian troops, he reſolved to tra- 
verle all its projects. 

While things were in this ſituation count Scgu- 
who had only ſix thouſand foot, and two thoufand 
horſe, French and Palatines, not having been able 
to effect his junction with the Heſſians and Bava— 
rians, was attacked by g-neral Bathiani at the head 
of the Auſtrian army, within a few leagues of Do- 
nawert near a little town called Pſſaffenhoven. All 
he had to do in this fituation was to fave his troops 
and the military chelt ; for this purpoſe he poſted 
his men ſo well by covering them with a wocd, and 
poſſeſſing himſelf of an eminence, that they main. 
rained a molt unequal and a molt obſtinate fight : 
the French alone loſt about two thouſand men 
killed and wounded ; the Palatines, who were le 
expoſed, had very few killed, bur one of their bat- 
talions was made priſoners of war. The mar- 
quis de Cruſſol, who was entruſted with the care of 
the rear, and the chevalier de la Marck, behaved 
with ſuch prudence and intrepidity, that even their 
enemies gave them the higheſt commendations. 

This little army being obliged to yield to the 
ſuperiority of numbers, retreated to Donawert, 
where they croſſed the Danube, and- joined the 
French under the command of marſhal Maille- 
bois in Suabia. This incident completed the 
deſtruction of the French in this part of the em- 
pire. | 

The retreat of the French general obliged the 
prince of Saxe Hilburghauſen to retire with the 
Bavarian and Heſſian troops towards Landſberg; 
but the latter, to the number of ſix thouſand, be- 
ing cut off, and ſurrounded in their retreat by a 
derachment commanded by general Bernklau, 
were obliged to lay down their arms, and to con- 
tinue at Lechauſen, till their fates were determin- 
ed between the courts of Vienna and Caſſcl. Theſe 
troops ſome time after paſſed from the ſervice of 
the French into that of the Engliſh. 

All this while the young elector of Bavaria was 
at Augſburg, devoured with the melancholy re- 
flections of his own approaching misfortunes, and 
the paſt calamities of his unhappy family. The 
French king, however, was ſtill defending his cauſe 
on all ſides. Marſhal Maillebois, at the head of a 
numerous army, was driving that of the Auſtrians, 
commanded by the duke of Aremberg, beyond 
the river Lhon, and even menaced the electorate of 
Hanover. Ihe king of Pruſſia kept prince Charles 
of Lorrain employed, and Lewis XV. was himſelf 
on the point of making a moſt powerful diverſion 


in Flanders. But all theſe conſiderations were ſu- 
perſeded, 
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perſeded, and the projects of France diſconcerted 
by the preſent exigence of the young elector's affairs, 
the increaties of the empreſs his mother, enforced 
by the interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty ; the 
advice of the elector of Cologne, his uncle; and of 
his general, count Seckendorff, who were inceſſant- 
ly repreſenting to him the ambitious deſigns of 
France, and earneſtly exhorted him to be recon- 
ciled to the court of Vienna, and conſent to the 
accommodation which count de Colloredo, the 
Auſtrian miniſter, was endeavouring to bring about 
at Tyrol. The miniſters of the contrary =? op- 
poſed theſe efforts, eſpecially M. de Chavigny, 
count del Bene, and M. de Klingarff, the ambaſ- 
ſadors from the courts of France, Madrid, and 
Berlin, who perſuaded the elector to repair to Man- 
heim, a city belonging to the elector-palatine, and 
had almoſt ſeduced him to refuſe entering into any 
accommodation. But at length he opened his eyes 
to the true intereſt of his electoral houſe : he put 
off his deſigned journey to Manheim, and ſent or- 
ders to prince Furſtenberg to conclude an ac- 
commodation with count Colloredo, who was come 
to Fueſſen, on the Lech, for this ſalutary purpoſe. 
Theſe pleniporentiaries ſoon terminated the diffe- 
rences between the ſerene houſes of Auſtria and 
Bavaria, by concluding a treaty of amity and pa- 
cification, ſigned on the twenty-ſecond of April. 
By this treaty her Hungarian majeſty agreed to 
acknowlege the imperial dignity, as having been 
veſted in the perſon of his father, to his own mo- 
ther, as empreſs dowager; to reſtore his domi- 
nions, with all the fortreſſes, artillery, ſtores, and 
ammunition, which ſhe had taken. On the other 
hand, he relinquiſhed all claim to the ſucceſſion of 
her father, became guarantee of the pragmatic 
ſanction, acknowleged the validity of the electoral 
vote of Bohemia in the perſon of the queen, and 
promiſed to give his vote for the grand duke at 
the enſuing election of a king of the Romans. 
Until this ſhould be determined, both parties 
agreed that Ingoldſtadt ſhould be garriſoned by 
neutral troops, and that Branau and Schardingen, 
with all the country lying between the Inn and the 
Saltza, ſhould remain in the queen's poſſeſſion, 
though without prejudice to the civil government 
or the elector's revenue. In the mean time, he 
diſmiſſed the auxiliaries that were in his pay, and 
they were ſuffered to retire without moleſtation. 
On the demiſe of the emperor, the elector of 
Mentz, as arch-chancellor of the empire, appoint- 
ed the firſt of June for the diet to aſſemble, and 
proceed to the election of a new emperor. The 
rand duke of Tuſcany had already declared him- 
elf a candidate for that dignity ; and the court of 
Vienna had now engaged the votes of all the elec- 
tors, except thoſe of Brandenburg and the Palati- 
nate, France however was determined, if poſſible, 
to prevent the exaltation of the grand duke, and 
with that view exerted her utmoſt endeavours to 
procure ſuch an army in the empire as might inti- 
midate the princes and neutral circles from electing 
a prince for emperor, whom ſhe would gladly have 
ſer at the remoreſt diſtance from that auguſt dig- 
nity. The French army in Germany was therefore 
augmented to ſeventy thouſand three hundred men; 
and the prince of Conti was appointed to take the 
command, in the room of M. Maillebois, who 
ſucceeded the prince in his command on the ſide of 
Italy, after having, as I have already obſerved, 
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obliged the duke of Aremberg, who made an ir- 
ruption into the Palatinate in the beginning of 
this year, to repaſs the Maine with his army of 
Auſtrians and Hanoverians, and afterwards to in- 
trench himſelf behind the river Lohne, in expec- 
tation of reinforcements. | 

About the time that the prince of Conti arrived 
in Germany, marſhal Traun, who had ſucceeded 
count Bathiani in the command of the Auſtrian 
forces in Bavaria (on that general's being appoint- 
ed to replace the duke of Aremberg in Germany) 
received orders to advance towards the Maine to 
join the confederates, and drive the prince of 
Conti from the neighbourhood of Frankfort; that 
the electors might be left at liberty to proceed to 
the election, agreeably to the laws and conſtitution 
of the empire. He accordingly marched from the 
Danube at the head of thirty thouſand men, and 
on the fourteenth of June effected his junction 
with count Bathiani at Wachterſpach, upon the 
river Kintz, when the united armies conũſted of 
ſeventy four battalions and one hundred and 
ten ſquadrons, in all fixty-nine thouſand men; 
who were ſoon after headed by the grand duke 
himſelf in perſon, who obliged the prince of Conti 
to evacuate the imperial territories, and repaſs the 
Rhine at Nordheim with conſiderable loſs. 

The neighbourhood of Frankfort being thus 
freed from the preſence of the French army that 
had been poſted there, under the ſpecious pretext 
of ſecuring the freedom of the election, but with 
a real view to influence the deliberations of the 
electors; the firſt conference was held for the 
election of a king of the Romans on the ninth of 
Auguſt, at which aſſiſted the miniſters of the ſeve- 
ral electors of Mentz, Treves, Cologn, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony: but the ambaſſa- 
dors of Brandenburg and the Palatinate haviog 
proteſted againſt every thing that could be done at 
thoſe conferences, were not preſent. However, 
the electoral college aſſembled on the ſecond of 
September for the election of an emperor, when 
they choſe the moſt ſerene prince Francis Stephen, 
duke of Lorraine and Bar, grand duke of Tuſcany, 
and co-regent of the dominions of her majeſty the 
queen of — and Bohemia. On the twenty- 
fourth the new emperor, with his royal conſort, 
made his public entry with great magnificence, 
and was crowned with the uſual ceremonies. Their 
Imperial majeſties, after receiving the compliments 
of the chief princes of the empire, returned to Vi- 
enna, and the diet of the empire was removed to 
Ratiſbon, the uſual place of aſſembling under the 
Auſtrian emperors. The voting electors alſo en- 
tered into an aſſociation to defend the head of the 
empire, and the circles were required to furniſh a 
triple contingent for that purpoſe. 

This agreeable alteration in the affairs of Europe 
was effected principally by the firmneſs and autho- 
rity of his Britannic majeſty, who ſpared no pains 
to reconcile the princes of the empire in defence 
of public liberty. He prevailed with the elector- 
palatine to be leſs ſanguine in the cauſe of France : 
he actually ſucceeded in bringing the court of 
Heſſe-Caſſel ro relinquiſh its connections with 
Lewis XV. and to reſtore the ſix thouſand Heſſians 
co Britiſh pay, : 

The king of Pruſſia, ſmarting with his loſſes 
ſuſtained laſt campaign, thoroughly diſguſted with 
the court of France, and relealed from his engage- 
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ments of the treaty of Frankfort by the death of 
the emp- ror, ſeemed inclinavle to embrace a pa- 


cific ſyſte m; but the int tuation of the councils | 


of Vienna would not permit him. Intoxicated 
with ſucceſs, they thought of nothing leſs than 
ſtripping him of all he had acquired. This inve- 
teracy rouſed all the military abilities of his Pruſ- 
ſian majeity, which ſoon ſtruck Europe with aſto- 
niſhment. The Auſtrians had already made them- 
ſelves maſters of Troppau, Jaggerſdorf, Ratibor, 
and ſome other places of leſs note in Sileſia: but 
Frederic, who had hitherto affected to act upon 
the defenſive only, which had made his enemies 
imagine that he was both unwilling and unable 
to hazard an engagement, ſtarted ſuddenly into ac- 
tion, attacked the Auſtrians in his turn, and drove 
them from Troppau and Jaggerſdorf as far as 
Moravia, whilſt o:her parties of his troops poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of the caſtle of G:atz, where a body 
of ſix thouland Pruffians, under general Lehwald, 
attacked twelve thouſand Auſtrians commanded 
by general Hclirick, five hundred of whom were 
killed upon the ſpor, three hundred taken priſoners, 
and the reſt completely routed. Ratibor, where 
was a garriſon of three thouſand Auſtrians, next 
fell into his hands. The defendants were all kil- 
led or taken priſoners, and the king entered Sile- 
fia in May, at the head of ſeventy thouſand men. 
Theſe exploits, however, were but faint preludes 
to the rapid conqueſts which were ſoon to diſtin- 
guiſh this young monarch as the firſt hero of the 
age in generalſhip and valour. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine had by this time joined the confederate 
army of Saxons. Hungarians, and Auſtrians, un- 
der the prince of Saxe Weiſſenfels, at Konigigratz 
in Bohemia, which was now augmented to ſeventy- 
ſix thouſand men, and from thence advanced in 
the latter end of May towards the mountains 
which ſeparate S:lefia fram Bohemia, and on the 
third of June encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Friedberg. Upon the firſt motions of the confe- 
dera cs tw enter Silefia, his Pruſſiaa majeſty had 
drawn all the troops he had in Upper Sileſia, ex- 
cept the garriſon of Jaggeridort, into Lower Sile- 
fia co reinforce his armv, which was thereby aug- 
-mented to «ighty-four thouland men. This ſupe- 
riority determined Frederic to attack the confede- 
rates, who lutle expected any taing of the kind; 
for he had ordered bis general du Moulin, with the 
vanguard of his army, conſiſting of fifteen thou- 
ſand men, to poſt him elf near Striegau, where the 
right wing of the alles was eacampced, and to 
make th= neceſſary diſpoſitions to lcad prince 
Charles into a belief that his majeſty intended to 
retreat to Breſlau. At their approach the confede- 
rates were the dupes of this artifice, and lulled into 
the moſt perfect ſecurity; when, on the fourth of 
June, at two o'clock in the morning, they found 
themſelves attacked by the Pruſſians with a degree 
of fury that carried all before it. The Saxons and 
Auſtrians maintained the fight for a conſiderable 
time with a reſolut on that did them infinite ho- 
nour; and prince Charles of Lorraine and the 
prince of Saxe-Weiſſentels did every thing that 
could be expected trom the moſt conſummate ge- 
nerals and the braveſt warriors, to turn the fortune 
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of the day ; but all in vain: the amazing militar 
genius of his Pruſſian majeſty had led him to make 
tuch diſpoſitions as muit infallibly inlure him the 
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victory. In fine, the allies were totall | 
with the loſs of four thouſand ſix — : 
killed, and five thouſand three hundred taken k oy 
loners, with all their artillery; and his Profs: 
majeſty carried off from the field a prodigious 
number of colours, ſtandards, kettle-drums, and 
other military trophies. The Pruſſians loſt about 
eight hundred men Killed, and fifteen hundred 
wounded. Such was the iſſue of the famous bart] 
of Friedberg, which, for the valour and — 
conduct of the generals on both ſides, but more 
particularly on that of the Pruſſians; the braver 
and intrepidity of the private men; the — 
and long action, which laſted upwards of twelve 
hours, and the deciſiveneſs of the victory, ma 
truly be ſtiled the moſt memorable of che — 
begun in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTy- 
ONE. 

The loſs of the battle of Friedberg by the Au- 
ſtrians induced his Britannic majeſty, who then 
relided at Hanover, and was employed as uſual in 
ſtudying every method to reſtore the peace of Ger- 
many, to enter upon a proviſional treaty with his 
nephew of Pruſſia for that ſalutary purpoſe, to 
which the latter appeared to lend a willing ear. 
Accordingly, in the month of Auguſt a convention 
was ſigned at Hanover, wherein the king of Great 
Britain became guarantee of the king of Pruſſia's 
poſſeſſions in Sileſia, as yielded by the treaty of 
Breſlau; and that monarch promiſed to vote for 
the grand duke of Tulcany at the election of an 
emp-ror. This was intended as the | baſis of a 
more general accommodation: but no ſooner was 
It known at the courts of Vienna and Dreſden, than 
it was rejected in the moſt peremptory terms. 
This io enraged Frederic, that he immediately 
publiſhed a declaration of war againſt the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, in which he accuſed 
that prince of having formed a deſign, in conjunc- 
tion with her Hungarian majeſty, to invade his 
territories, particularly the duchy of Magdeburg ; 
and that for this purpoſe his Poliſh majeſty had 
demanded of the czarina of Ruſſia the ſuccouts 
ſtipulated by treaty between the two crowns. He 
then publiſhed a manifeſto ſetting forth theſe par- 
ticulars, and earneſtly ſolliciting the maritime pow- 
ers to fulfil their engagements, and interpoſe their 
good offices with the court of Peterſburg to aban- 
don that of Dre den. But without waiting to ſee 
the relul: ef thele apprehenſions, he made a ſud- 
den irruption into Luſatia, took poſſſſion of Gor- 
litz, and obliged prince Charles of Lorraine to 
retire into Bohemia. 

Prince Anhalt of Deſſau, the Pruſſian general, 
then enters Saxony towards the weſt, and makes 
hiuiſelf maſter of Leipſic without oppoſition. Tut 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, flies from Drel- 
den and takes refuge in Prague, the capital of Bo- 
hemia, whillt his generals collect his forces; and 
being joined by a detachment of Auſtrian cavalry 
under prince Lobkowitz, make a ſtand to oppoie 
the rapidity of the Pruſſian conqueſts at Pina“. 
The latter, however, making themſelves maſters 
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* A (mail town of Miſaia, in Upper Saxony in Germany, | fended by a ſtrong caſtle, It lies four mile: ſouth- eaſt of 


ſituated cn the Elbe, over which is a fine one bridge, and de- | Dreſden. | 
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of Meyſſen, attacked the confederates, though 
double their number, on the fifteenth day of De 
cember, and obtain:d as complete a victory as that 
of Friedberg, where, beſides great numbers of the 
Saxons and Auſtrians left upon the field of battle, 
near four thouſand were taken priſoners, with all 
their artillery. The city of Dreſden, the capital 
of Saxony, no longer able to withſtand the victo- 
rious arms of his Pruſſian mejeſty, ſubmits. Fre- 
deric enters the place in triumph, and the whole 
country is laid under contribution. ; ; 
The king of Poland, thus ſtripped of his domi- 
nions, was glad to accept of ſuch terms as the 
conqueror thought proper to impoſe. The queen 
of Hungary alto, tired of a diſpute in which ſhe 
had nothing to expect but multiplied loſſes and 
diſgrace, contented at length to give up her claim 
to Sileſia; and a negociation being ſet on foot, un- 
der the mediation of the king of Great Britain, 
two treaties of peace were ſigned on the twenty- 
fifth of December, 1745; the one between the 
king of Pruſſia and the elector of Saxony, and the 
other between his Pruſſian majeſty and the empe- 
ror and the empreſs queen. 

By the latter of thele treaties the king of Pruſſia 
acknowleged the emperor, as did allo the elector- 
palatine, who acceded thereto. The emperor con- 
firmed in favour of the houſe of Brandenburg cer 
tain privileges de non evocando, granted to it by 
the emperor Charles VII. concerning certain pro- 
vinces in the king ot Pruſſia's poſſeſſion not be- 
longing to the clector of Brandenburg, and the 
treaty of Breſlau was renewed. By the treaty con- 
cluded at the ſame time between the king of Pruſ- 
ſia and the king of Poland, in quality of the elec- 
tor ot Saxony, it was agreed, That all the contri- 
butions that electorate was to furniſh to his Pruſ- 
ſian majeliy to the twenty- ſecond day of Dcember, 
1745, incluſive, he ſhould retain to his proper uſe: 
that a million of German crowns ſhould be paid 
the next fair at Leipſic, with intereſt. at five per 
cent. to be reckoned from the day of ſigning the 
treaty till the time of quitting the capital: that 
the ſubjects of his Pruſſian majeſty who were inte- 
reſted in the {teur of Saxony ſhould be punctually 
peid: thit the king of Poland, 1a quality of the 
elector oft Saxony, ſhould make no innovations to 
the prejudice ot the proteitent religion in that 
electorate; and that the S-xon ſoldiers who had in- 
liſted them ſelves in the Pruſſian ſervice ſince the 
king's troops had entered that electorate, ſhuuld 
remain there in.“ 

Immediately after the ratification of theſe trea- 
ties, the H ruſuan forces evacuated Saxony; all 
hoſtilities between them and the Auſtrians ceaſed, 
and the peace of Germ:ny was reſtored, 

The campaign in Italy was far from proving fa- 
vourable either to the queen of Hungary or her 
ally the king cf Sardinia, Count Gages croſſed 
tir Appenaine mountains in the month of April, 
in order to reach the tate of Lucca, and pals 
trom tence through the wenorle dominions, to 
Pio the army commanded by Don Pailip in Lum- 
bady. Prince Lobkowitz, who, upon the open- 
ing of the campa'gn, finding himſelf too weak to 
obil:uct the progre!s or count Gages, had croſſed 
the Panaro, anu retired into the Modeneſe, no 
toner heard of that general's march towards the 
Appcnninrs, than he ſent ſcveral detachments to 
1n.ummude his route, who did great execution up- 
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on his rear. However, the Spaniſh general, with 
infinite trouble, penetrated through the mountains : 
but if any ſnow or rain had fallen during their 
march, the whole army muſt have inevitably pe- 
riſned before they had entered the territories of 
Lucca, where they arrived the tenth of May. 
The republic of Lucca, notwitt ſtanding its avow- 
ed neutrality, was compelled to receive the Spa- 
niſh general with civility, and even to furniſh him 
with proviſions. 

Count Gages then proceeded by the eaſtern coaſt 
of Genoa to Leſtride Levant, while duke. Philip, 
who had by this time received very conſiderable 
reinforcements from Catalonia, was permitted by 
the republic to approach through the weitera part 
of their dominions; and the two armies at length 
compleated their junction on the fourteenth day 
of June, within a few miles of Genoa, where they 
encamped, and then conſiſted of ſixty- eight thou- 
land men. Soon atter, the Genroete declared war 
againſt the king of Sardinia, and joined the French, 
Spaniſh, and Neapolitan forces with ten thouſand 
men, and a large train of heavy arvllery. Mean 
while, prince Lobkowitz departed from Modena, 
and encamped at Parma; but being recalled to 
terve in Bohemia, he was ſucceeded by count 
Schuylemberg, who made the beſt diſpoſitions for 
detending the Milaneſe, the Parmeſan, and the 
Plaitentin. 

Don Philip. aſſiſted by marſhal Maille bois with 
forty thouſand French and Spaniards, was to pe- 
netrate into the Milaueſe, and act againſt the king 
of Sardinia, who was poſted wita twenty thouſand 
men in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, while 
the duke of Modena and count Gages, with thirty- 
tight thouſand men, acted againſt count Schuylem- 
berg, who had aſſcmbled twenty-five thouſand. 
Couat Gages ſoon opened himſclt a paſſage into 
the Milancie by the reduction of Szrravalie, and 
advancing on the {ide of Placentia, obliged the 
Auſtrian general to retire under the cannon of 
Tortona, to preſerve a communication with the 
king of Sardinia, Don Philip, on his fide, took 


| poſſeſſion of Acqui. Scva, and ſome other places, 


which opened a paſtage to Alzxandria, where the 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe had united their force; 
but bis Sardinian majeſty and count Schuylem- 
berg finding they were in danger of being incloled 
between the two Spaniſh gerc:als, retired beyond 
the Tanaro in the middle oi July, wholly unable 
to reſiſt the progre!s ot the enemy. 

Count de Gages then laid ſicge to and redu- 
ced Tortona, while the duke of Modena made 
kimſclf matter ot the ities of Parma and Placen- 
dia, and recoverted tze dominions of the houſe of 
Farneſe. Count de Gages, after the reduction of 
Tortona, too! che city of Pavia by ſcalade; the 
rich city of \ilan ſubmitted to the Infant, though 
the Avitrian garriſon ſtill maintained the citadel. 
The Spaniſh general then marched to reinforce the 
army uader Don Philip, who bring now at the 
head of ſixty-two thouſend men, forced the paſſage 
of the Tanaro, and ubliged his Sarctiian majeſty to 
quit the neighbourhood of Alexandiia, and take 
ſhelter at Val-nza, the capital of the Laumelia, on 
the other ſide of the Po. 

The army of the three crowns finding nothing 
to oppoſe it, marched and laid liege to Alex- 
andria, a conſiderable town on the Tanzro, which - 


was ſurrendered within twelve days after its being 
inveſted. 
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inveſted. In the mean time, prince Lichtenſtein | 


was ſent to take the command of the Auftrian ar- 
my in Italy, in the room of Schuy lemberg: but all 
this new general or the king of Sardinia could do 
was to remain inactive ſpectators of the rapid ſuc- 
_ ceſſes that attended the arms of the Spaniards. 

Valenza Caſal, the capital of the Montferrat, the 
important town of Aſti, the caftle of Gabiano, 
and Verrue, all fell into their hands with very little 
trouble; and in a word all Piedmont on both 
ſides of the Po, a lmoſt as far as Turin, was reduced, 
and that capital threatened with a ſiege ; ſo that by 
the month of October the territories belonging to 


the houſe of Auftria in Italy were wholly ſubdu- 


ed, and the king of Sardinia ſtripped of all his do- 
minions. Nevertheleſs, he continued firm to his 
Engagements, and refuſed to hearken to the ſpe- 
cious propoſals of the French for a ſeparate accom- 
modation. 

The Engliſh navy in the courſe of this year per- 
formed ſeveral ſignal ſervices. In the Mediterra- 
nean admiral Rowley had ſucceeded Mr. Matthews 
in the command. He had bombarded Savona, 
Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with Baſtia, the capital 
of Corſica, and made prizes of ſeveral Spaniſh 
ſhips. The Engliſh privateers likewiſe met with 
remarkable fucceſs ; but the moft important at- 
chievement, and that moſt worthy of hiſtorical 
notice, was the reduction of Louiſburg, the ca- 

pital of Cape Breton in North America, a place of 
great conſequence, and which the French had for- 
rified at an immenſe expence. 

Cape Breton is an iſland of North America, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, ſeparated from Acadia, or 
New Scotland, by the narrow ſtreight of Canſo. 
It is about one hundred miles in length, and fifty 
in breadth, ſituate between forty-five and forty- 
eight degrees north latitude, and between fixty-one 
and ſixty- two degrees welt longitude. It is a coun- 
try which produces hardly any corn or graſs, but 
large quantities of wood; is exceſſively cold, be- 
ing covered with ſnow in winter, and ſubje& to 

at fogs evtn in ſummer. It has, however, ſe- 
veral good harbours, with an excellent fiſhery on 
the coaſt. The knowlege which the French had 
of the great benefit of this fiſnery, conjunctly with 
thoſe of the Banks of Newfoundland and on the 
coaſt of Acadia, and the hopes of one time mo- 
nopolizing it made them, at the peace of Utrecht, 
ſick at no terms to obtain Cape Breton to them- 
ſelves: and they had no ſooner effected this, but 
they immediately began to ſettle the iſland, to 
which they gave the name of I'Ifle Royale. A new 
colony was ſet on foot in 17 14, to conſiſt of fiſher- 
men only: proper encouragement was given for 
eſtabliſhing the ſettlement, forts were erected, and 
the town of Louiſburg was built, and a garriſon 
poſted there for the protection of the iſland. The 
whole nation of France ſeemed to have their wiſhes 
entirely bent on the proſperity of this valuable co- 
lony ; ſo that it annually became more populous, 
and the fiſhery flouriſhed ſo faſt, that they could 
and did afford to underſell the Britiſh nation at fo- 
reign markets. For the preſervation of this trade 
the colony had yearly reinforcements and ſhips of 
war ſent there from France, to viſit and ſupply 
them, with orders to protect and defend not only 
their ſea-coaſts, but their veſſels on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, This gave them a liberty of fiſh- 
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ing almoſt wherever they pleaſed, in which they 
gradually increaſed, fo as to put the iſland in a for. 
midable poſture of defence. | 

The ſcheme of reducing this iſland is ſaid to 
have been firſt ſuggeſted by Mr. Auchmuty, juc 2e- 
advocate of the court of admiralty in New Eng. 
land. It was recommended by their general af. 
ſembly to our miniſtry here at home, and was ap- 
proved by his majeſty, who ſent orders to comme. 
dore (afterwards fir Peter) Warren, ſtationed off 
the Leeward Iſlands, to fail for the northern parts 
of America, and aſſiſt all in his power the forces of 
New England in this expedition. 
A body of fix thouſand men was raiſed by the 
coloniſts themſelves, and put under the conduct of 
Mr. Pepperell, a trader of Piſcataqua, whoſe in- 
tereſt in that country was very conſiderable. He 
was indeed altogether ignorant of the military art; 
but this defect was amply made up by his amazing 
courage and reſolution. In April this year Mr. 
Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips of war; 
and the troops of New England being embarked 
in tranſports, ſailed immediately for the iſle of 
Cape Breton, and landed on the thirtieth of the 
month in Gabaron Bay, about four miles from the 
fort of Louiſburg. The ground between the place ot 
landing and the ramparts of the town was extreme- 
ly boggy, unequal, and almoſt impaſſable; but 
the aſſailants ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, and 
formed two ſeveral camps, which were to ditect 
two different attacks. The one played from the 
ſouth ſide of the harbour directly upon the town, 
and the other from the north part of it, to ſilence 
what was called the grand battery, which mounted 
thirty-five guns, of forty-two pounders each, and 
— the entry and the bay. Beſides theſe, 
the enemy had a draw- bridge at the weſtern gate 
of the town, where was a circular battery of ſixteen 
guns, twenty-four pounders each, commanding 
the upper part of the harbour ; at the mouth of 
which was the iſland battery, of thirty-four guns, 
forty-two pounders. The walls, ramparts, and 
baſtions of the place, mounted ſixty-tour guns, 
beſides ſixteen large mortars ; and the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of twelve hundred regulars, under monſieur 
Chambon, the governor. 

Diſmaying as it might have been ſuppoſed ſuch 
a formidable appearance of defence would be to 
raw and unexperienced troops; yet the New Eng- 
land men proved on this occaſion, that natural 
courage and intrepidity may well ſupply the place 
of military knowlege or experience: they waited 
but for the commands of their leaders to fly to 
execute them, however dangerous or precarious: 
they aſſailed the grand battery with ſuch vigour 
and reſolution, that they compelled the enemy to 
abandon it; and the immediate ſeizure of it contri- 
buted not a little to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. 


This paſſed on the northern ſide of the harbour; 


| but the grand approaches were carried on upon the 


ſouthern ſide, while the fleet blocked up the place 


by ſea in ſuch a manner as to prevent the in- 


troduction of any ſupplies. The Vigilante, a 
French ſhip of war of ſixty- four guns, with ſeve- 
ral ſmaller veſſels, carrying all manner of military 
and other ftores for the lervice of the place, were 
intercepted by part of the commodore's ſquadron, 
while at the ſame time the camps of the beſiegers 


were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions from 
Boſton. 
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Boſton. The ſervice on the ſouthern ſide of the 
town was extremely laborious, the guns for mount- 
ing the batteries being dragged through bogs and 
incumbered places by the landſmen for above two 

miles. They ſucceeded, however, to admiration 

and having erected ſeveral batteries on eminences 

that commanded the whole town, which they laid 

in ruin by their bombs and bullets, the governor, 

deſpairing of relief, capitulated on the fifteenth day 

of June, when the city of Louiſburg and the iſle 

of Cape Breton were delivered up to his Britannic 

majeſty. The garriſon and inhabitants engaged 

not to bear arms for twelve months againſt Great 

Britain or her allies ; and being embarked in four- 

teen cartel ſhips, were conveyed to Rochfort in 

France. The. natives of New England acquired 

great glory from this enterprize; the ſucceſs of 
which, however, was in no {mall degree owing to 

the vigilance and activity of commodore Warren, 

as brave and experienced an officer as Great Britain 

could boaſt in her ſervice. 

The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton was a moſt valu- 

able acquiſition to Great Britain: it not only dil. 

treſſeg the French in their fiſhery and navigation, 

but alſo effectually ſecured the Engliſh fiſhers on 

the Banks of Newfoundland from all apprehenſions 

of being rivalled or encroached upon in that lucra- 

tive branch of trade: it freed New England from 

the terrors of dangerous neighbours; overawed the 
Indians of that country; and ſecured the poſſeſſion 
of Acadia to the crown of Great Britain, His ma- 
jeſty appeared ſo ſenſible of the important ſervice 
done him both by the land and lea commanders 
on this occaſion, that he was pleaſed to confer the 
dignity of a baronet on Mr. Pepperell, and to raiſe 
Mr. Warren to the rank of admiral. 

While the contihent of Europe and the iſles of 
America were thus expoſed to the ravages of war, 
and ſubjected to ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, 
Great Britain underwent a dangerous convullion 
in her own bowels by a rebellion, the moſt dar- 
ing, and, conſidering the little encouragement 
it met with, the moſt alarming of any that ap- 
pears in the Engliſh annals; a rebellion which was 
as fatal in its event, as it was proſperous in its 
commencement ; and which, notwithſtanding its 
occaſioning ſome few calamities, confirmed in 
the hand of the ſovereign the ſceptre ic meant to 
ſhake. 

As the various incidents which occurred while 
this rebellion laſted are recent in the minds of 
moſt of my readers, and are tranſmitted in a num- 
ber of hiſtories, ſome of which are in almoſt eve- 
ry body's hand, I ſhall not ſwell this work with a 
minute detail of particulars, but content myſelf 
with giving a brief and impartial account of the 
moſt material and intereſting circumſtances, which 
I ſhall carry down, without any interruption, to 
its concluſion in 1746, 

I have already mentioned the miſcarriage of the 
invaſion projected in 1744; the ill ſucceſs of which, 
and the unanimity the Britiſh nation then ſhewed 
in Cefending the perſon and government of the 
reigning monarch, had determined the pretender 
to lay aſide all thoughts of reſuming an enterprize 
of that nature; and he had even ordered his ſon 
Charles to follow his example. Charles, however, 
was of a different opinion from his father : burn- 
ing with ambition, and animated with the hopes 
of aſcending. a throne, which he had from his 
157 
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infancy been taught to look upon as the right of 
his family, he reſolved to make one more effort. 
In this diſpoſition he was encouraged by the extra- 
vagant repreſentations of ſome needy fugitives, 
and by the perſuaſion of cardinal Tenc in, ſthe prime 
miniſter of France, who aſſured him of the moeſt 
Chriſtian king's protection and aſſiſtance, who, 
though he entertained a great indifference for the 
Stuart family, thought it politic, in the pteſent 
ſituation of his own affairs, to give them ſome kind 
of countenance. Tencin had no ſmall difficulty to 
perſuade the old pretender to be concerned in this 
icheme. At laſt, however, he ſucceeded, but could 
never bring the reſt of the French miniſtry to be 
of his opinion, they looking upon the whole to be 
an idle Quixotic enterprize. Nevertheleſs, in 
compliance with the ſeeming will of their monarch, 
the council determined that a ſhip of war ſhould 
convoy Charles, in caſe he ſhould chule to under- 
take the enterprize. 

Charles appears to have founded his hopes of 
ſucceſs chiefly on the ſtrength of his own perſonal 
intereſt and qualifications, in which he had been 
fattered by the ſanguine miſrepreſentations of a 
few adventurers, who hoped to profit by the ex- 
pedition, and boldly aſſured him that the majo- 


rity of the Engliſh nation was d:ſaffefted to the 


reigning family; and that the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in the kingdom would chearfully join him 
upon his firſt appearance. Cajoled by theſe ſooth- 
ing tales, and encouraged by the promiſe of power- 
ful ſuccours from France, he thought he bad bur 
to ſet his foot on any part of the Britiſh ſhore, and 
to ſucceed, Being furniſhed with a ſum of money 
and a ſupply of arms by the court of Verſailles, he 
embarked on board of a ſmall frigate at Port St. 
Lazaro, on the coaſt of Brittany, accompanied by 
the marquis of Tullibardine and fir Thomas Sher- 
ridan, with a few other Iriſh and Scottiſh adven- 
turers; and ſetting fail on the fourteenth day of 
July, was joined off Belleiſle by the Elizabeth, a 
French ſhip of war of (ixty-ſix guns, as his convoy. 
Their deſign was to fail round Ireland, and land 
on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland; but falling in 
with the Lion, an Engliſh man of war of fifty- 
eight guns, commanded by captain Brett, who 
had been lieutenant of the Centurion under com- 
modore Anſon, a very obſtinate battle enſued ; and 
the Elizabeth being at length diſabled, was obliged 
to return to Breſt, while the frigate eſcaped, and 
continued her courſe ſo expeditiouſly, that on the 
23d of July the young pretender found himſelf 
among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, where he con- 
tinued cruizing till the twenty- ſixth, between the 
iſlands , of Barra and South Viſta; but finding 
there was no probability of being rejoined by the 


[ Elizabeth, the frigate at laſt ſtood in for the coaſt 


of Lochaber, one of the maritime counties in the 
north-weſt of Scotland, principally inhabited by 
papiſts, and on the twenty-ſeventh of July landed 
the young pretender with his companions at Moi- 
dart, between the iſlands of Sky and Mull. The 
young adventurer went immediately to the houſe 
of Mr. Macdonald, of Kinloch-Moidart, where he 
remained for ſome time, before he was in any con- 
dition to make a public appearance. 

While he was remaining in theſe parts, to wait 
the coming in of the chieftains of the clans af- 
fected to his ſervice, the government received no- 


tice of ſuch an attempt, aided by the French court; 
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and a proclamation was publiſhed, offering a re- 
ward of thirty thouſand pounds for the apprehend- 
ing and ſecuring the eldeſt ſon of the pretender, 
in caſe he ſhould land, or attempt to land, in any 
of his majeſty's dominions. The regency alſo ſent 
arms for the militia of Scotland and Ireland ; but at 
the firſt beginning of the rebellion all intelligence of 
ſuch an attempt was diſcredited, becaule it appear- 
ed too vain and audacious. 

His Britannic majeſty was in his German domi- 
nions when he received the firſt intelligence of the 
arrival of the young pretender in Scotland, which 
occaſioned his immediate return to London, where 
he arrived on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, to the great 


ſatisfaction of all his faithful ſubjects, who knew | 


how ſcaſonable his royal preſence was at this junc- 
ture. Charles having declared himſelf in Scot- 
land, ſoon tound his party conſiderably augment- 
ed, both by the acceſſion of ſeveral of the nobility 
and gentry, and the numbers they conducted to 
his ſtandard; ſo that his army was quickly increaſed 
to 4000 men. In ſhort, the rebellion ſoon wore too 
formidable an aſpect to be diſregarded. On Sep- 
tember 5, his majeſty ſent notice to the lord- 
mayor of London (fir Henry Marſhal) that the 
pretender's eldeſt fon had landed in Scotland, and 
that ſeveral perſons had aſſembled there, and broke 


out into opep rebellion ; upon which the city of 


London waited upon his majeſty with a moſt loyal 
addreſs, and the merchants of this metropolis re- 
ſolved to raiſe two regiments at their own expence. 
Orders were iſſued to keep the trained bands in 
readineſs, to array the militia of Weſtminſter, and 
inſtructions were ſent to the ſame effect to the lords 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties throughout the 
kingdom. Orders were likewiſe iſſued for the re- 
turn of the three battalions of the foot-guards and 
ſeven regiments of foot from Flanders; and requi- 
fition was made of the fix thouſand Dutch auxili- 
aries. | 
Upon the firſt certainty of the young preten- 
der's arrival in Scotland, fir John Cope, who com- 
manded the troops in that kingdom, aſſembled 
what forces he could get together, and advanced 
againſt the rebels. The latter, however, found 
means to give Cope the 12 and marching ſouth- 
ward, took poſſeſſion of Perth on the fourth of 
ber, where the chevalier de St. George was 
procla med king of Great Britain, by the name of 
James III. There his ſon, the young adventurer, 
was joined by the titular duke of Perth, the viſ- 
count Strathallern, lord Nairn, lord George Mur- 
ray, and many perſons of diſtinction, with their 
followers; and the rebel army, now augmented to 
near five thouſand nen, though very ill provided 
with arms, croſſed the Forth, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
of which they took poſſeſſion on the ſeventeenth of 
September, all oppoſition to them hitherto being 
weakly or wickedly managed. 
By this time general Cope, who had, for greater 
expedition, in his return ſouthward after the rebels, 
embarked his troops, was arrived at Dunbar, eigh- 
teen miles eaſt of Edinburgh; and having landed 
"his forces, and received 'a reinforcement of two 
regiments of 'dragoons which he had left behind 
him on his going northward, began his march to- 
" wards that capital. The rebels did not wait to be 
attacked by him, but came out to meet bim; and 
on the twenty-firſt of September, at day-break, 
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they ſet upon his little army at Preſton- pans, ſeven 
miles eaſt of Edinburgh, and totally defeated it 
making moſt of his infantry priſoners. The dra. 
goons made their eſcape to Berwick with little loſs, 
ſave that of the brave colonel Gardiner, a gallant 
officer, who diſdained to ſave his life at the ex: 
pence of his honour. From this victory the young 
pretender reaped manifold and important advan- 
tages. His followers were armed, his party en- 
couraged, and his enemies intimidated. He wag 
ſupplied with a train of field artillery and a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, and ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed 
of all Scotland except the fortreſſes, the reduction 
of which he could not pretend to undertake with- 
out proper implements and engineers. 

Theſe advantages ſpread a general conſternation 
throughout England; but all orders and ranks vied 
with each other in diſplaying their loyalty. Seve- 
ral noblemen raiſed regiments at their own ex- 
pence (which however were afterwards paid for by 
the public) and many aſſociations were entered in- 
to for the * of his majeſty's crown and dig- 
nity, and the conſtitutien in church and ſtate, 
The ſucceſs of the rebellion, and dread of a threaten. 
ed invaſion from France, having cauſed a great 
run upon the Bank, above eleven hundred mer- 
chants and eminent tradeſmen met, and ſubſcrih- 
ed their names to an agreement not to refuſe Bank 
notes in any payment to be made to them. Inlre- 
land every vigorous and falutary method was alſo 
purſued, to prevent any abctiing of the rebellion 
there by the triends of France and popery ; and a 
reward of fifty thouſand pounds was publiſhed, in 
purſuance of the addrels of the Iriſh parliament, 
for apprehending the pretender's eldeſt ſon. It 
mult alſo be obſerved, that although the rebels 
had made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh, yet 
the caſtle, which is a very ſtrong fortreſs, was ſe- 
cured by general Gueſt, an officer of experience 
and capacity, who had a good garriſon under him; 
and upon the firſt news of the rebels advancing 
towards the city, he had taken care to ſecure all the 
ſmall arms he could lay hold of, which, with che 
money of the two Banks, were removed into the 
caſtle. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, the 
ſix thouſand Dutch troops, and three battalions of 
guards, with the ſeven regiments of infantry, now 
arrived from Flanders, were ordered to begin their 
march northward, under the command of field- 
marſhal Wade, who received orders to aſſemble an 
army, which marched to Newcaſtle ; but the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the fatigue that the 
Engliſh veterans had undergone in the campaign 
in the Netherlands, occaſioned a general indiſpoſi- 
tion and a great mortality among the men. This 
obliged the marſhal to continue at Newcaſtle, where 
his army was gradually reinforced by ſeveral new- 
raiſed regiments of volunteers to 14,000 men. 

The parliament meeting on the ſixteenth of Oc- 
tober, his majeſty made a ſpeech to both houles ; 
in which he gave them to underſtahd, that an un- 
natural rebellion had broke out in Scotland; and 
that he relied upon their affections to him, and 
their care and concern for the public ſafety, to take 
ſuch ſteps as might enable him to extinguiſh this 
rebellion effectually, to prevent any foreign power 
from aſſiſting the rebels, and to reſtore the peace 
of the kingdom. Both houſes returned the moſt 
dutiful and zealous addreſſes to his majeſty; ſo that 


the whole ſouthern part of the united kingdom 
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was preparing for defence. A general ſenſe of the who had marched ſouthward as far 2 Wakefield 


national danger f 
rank of people, and united them as one man, to 


repel the common calamity with which they were 
threatened. The commons ſuſpended the Habeas 
Corpus act; and ſeveral perſons were apprehended 
on 7 of treaſonable practices. The govern- 
ment being apprehenſive of a deſcent from France, 
appointed admiral Vernon to command a ſqua- 
dron in the Downs, to obſerve the motions of the 

enemy by ſea, eſpecially in the harbours of Dun- 

kirk and Boulogne; and his cruizers took ſeveral 

ſhips carrying ſoldiers, officers, and ammunition, 

for the ſervice of the young pretender in Scot- 

land, 

This enterpriſing youth, after having made 
ſome unſucceſsful attempts to cut off the com- 
munication between the caſtle and city of Edin- 
burgh; and finding his army now increaſed to 
eight thouſand men, reſolved to make an irruption 
into England, which he accordingly entered by the 
welt border, on the ſixth day of November: on 
the twelfth he inveſted Carliſle, which ſurrendered 
in leſs than three days. Here he found a conſi 
derable quantity of arms, and cauſed himſelf to be 

roclaimed king of Great Britain, Field-marſhal 
Wade had indeed put himſelf in march to relieve 
the place; but when he had advanced as far as 
Hexham he heard of its ſurrender. On the twenty- 
fourth the rebels, without any moleſtation, arriv- 
ed at Lancaſter, and on the twenty-ninth took pol- 
ſeflion of Mancheſter, where they formed a regi- 
ment of thoſe who had joined them in England, 
giving the command thereof to Mr. Townley. 

By this time the duke of Cumberland was arriv- 
ed from the Netherlands, and was followed by an- 
other detachment of dragoons and infantry. On 
the twenty-ſixth of November his royal highneſs 
ſet out to take upon him the command of the ar- 
my, then on its march into Lancaſhire, In the 
beginning of December the rebels left Mancheſter, 
paſſed the river Merſey, and advanced to Congle- 
ron, as if they intended to-meet and engage the 
duke, whoſe advanced guard was then at New- 
caſtle-Under-Line ; but ſuddenly they turned off 
to the left, and marched into Derby, ſeeming to 
have an intention to ſlip by the duke, and take 
their way directly to London, where, when the 
news arrived, it occaſioned inexpreſſible conſterna- 
tion, The troops in the neighbourhood of the 
capital were ordered to march, and form a camp 
upon Finchley-common. The run upon the Bank 
grew more preſſing, and all the public funds fell 
in their prices. On the fourth of December the re- 
bels entered Derby ; and ſoon after, contrary to all 
expectation, began to retreat northward by the 
route they came. As ſoon as his royal highneſs 
the duke got notice of their retreat, he ſet out in 
purſuit of them with all the cavalry in his army, 
and one thouſand of his infantry, mounted on ſuch 


horſes as the country afforded. Marſhal Wade, 


* 


had diffuſed itlelf through every | after the rebels, detached a conſiderable body of 


horſe, under the command of major-general Ogle- 
thorpe, for the ſame purpoſe, and returned with 
the reſt of his army to Newcaſtle. On the eigh- 
teenth of December the duke came up with the 
rear of the rebels at Clifton in Northumberland, 
and after a ſmart attack drove them from the vil- 
lage with ſome loſs. On the thirtieth his royal 
highneſs retook Carliſle, after a ſiege of nine days, 
making their rebel garriſon priſoners, their main 
army having now reached Scotland: the duke then 
returned to London. Thus the matter ſtood at 
the cloſe of the year 1745. * 

On the fifth of January, 1746, the rebels, who 
had been ſome time before reinforced by a ſmall 
body of French and Iriſh under the duke of Perth, 
who had a commiſſion as general of thoſe auxilia- 
ries, cloſely inveſted the caſtle of Stirling *, in 
which major general Blakeney commanded : but 
being ſo very little uſed to enterprizes of this kind, 
they made little progreſs in their operations. By 
this time a conliderable body of forces was aſſem- 
bled at Edinburgh, under the conduct of lieute- 
nant general Hawley, who reſolved to relieve Stir- 
ling caſtle, and advanced to Linlithgow, on the 
thirteenth day of January. Next day his whole 
army rendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the re- 
bels lay encamped at Torwood. On the ſeven- 
teenth they marched to attack the king's forces 
and an engagement was fought on Falkirk moor 
in which the forces under Hawley, though muc 
ſuperior in numbers to the rebels, were ſhamefully 
defeated, and Hawley retreated to Linlithgow, and 
the next day to Edinburgh, leaving part of his 
tents and artillery to the victors, who reſumed their 
attempt againſt Stirling-caſtle. 

Upon this misfortune at Falkirk, it was thought 
expedient that the duke of Cumberland ſhould 
take upon him the command of the army in 
Scotland. His royal highneſs accordingly haſ- 
tened thither, and put himſelf at the head 
of the troops at Edinburgh, which conſiſted of 
fourteen battalions of infantry, two regiments of 
dragoons, and fifteen hundred Highlanders from 
Argyleſhire, under the command ot colonel Camp- 
bel. On the laſt day of January his royal highneſs 
began his march towards Stirling; but the rebels, 
inſtead of waiting for him, retired with the great- 
eſt precipitation northward ; the duke, with the 
royal army, following them as faſt as the ſeaſon, 
and exceſſive bad roads, would permit. He did 
not arrive at Aberdeen, however, till the twenty- 
ſeventh of February. The Heſſians under their 
hereditary prince-arrived on the eighth at Edin- 
burgh ; for the Dutch troops, it was now diſco- 
vered, could not act, as they conſiſted of part of 
the garriſons of Menin, Ypres, &c. which had 
engaged not to ſerve againſt France; and accord- 
ingly they were ſoon after ſent home, 
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Sterling, Stirling, or Striveling, the capital of a county of 
the ſame name in Scotland, and a — — ſtands on — de- 
clivity of a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the river Forth, 
with a ſtrong caſtle incloſed with a wall, except towards the 
north, where it is bounded by the Forth, which is croſſed by 
This caſtle commands the paſſes be- | 


a bridge of hewn ſtone, 


tween the north and ſouth of Scotland, was the reſidence of 
Scottiſh kings, and parliaments were formerly held here. The 
Highlanders in the rebellion of 1715 endeavoured to , poſſeſs 
themſelves of this caſtle; but were prevented by the late John 
duke of Argyll. Stirling lies thirty miles north-weſt of Edin- 


burgh, 
Mean 
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Mean while, the rebels reduced the caſtle of 
Inverneſs and Fort Auguſtus, and laid ſiege to 
Fort Will:am, and Blair-caſtle of Athol, but failed 
ia both thoſe attempts. They had the advantage 
io ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the king's troops in the 
Highlands, which however was counterbalanced 
by the loſs they ſuſtained in the capture of their 
ſhip the Prince Charles (formerly the Hazard 
loop, ſurprized by them in the harbour of Mon- 
troſe) which they had fitted out and lent to France 
for money and arms; in her return with which ſhe 
was ſeized by a party of lord Loudoun's men, with 
all her crew and cargo. The duke was obliged to 
wait at Aberdeen for a reinforcement from Eng 
land, and till the river Spey ſhould become ford- 
able; the Hefſians, with ſome Brit:ſh regiments, 
taking poſt at Perth. | 

On the eighth of April his royal highneſs, with 
the army under his command, marched from 
Aberdecn, and on the twelfth paſſed the Spey 
without oppolition, the rebels retiring upon his 
approach, though they might eaſily have obſtruct- 
ed his paſſage: but indeed, from this, and ma- 
ny other parts of their conduct, they appear to have 
been under a total infatuation. His royal highneſs 
then proceeded to Nairn, where he received in- 
telligence that the enemy had advanced from In- 
verneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance of nine 
miles from the royal army, with intention to give 
him battle. In the mean while, the earl of Cro- 
martie and his fon, who, with two hundred and 
eighty of their men, had been in Caithneſs to raiſe 
money and recruits for the rebels, were attacked by 
the carl of Sutherland's militia, routed, and Cro- 
martie and his ſon, eighteen officers, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-five private men made priſo - 
ners. 

While the duke was reſting in his camp at 
Nairn to refreſh his men, the rebels, in the night 
of the fifteenth, marched with an intention to at- 
tack the royal army by ſurprize before day-light ; 
but their deſiga proved abortive, by reaſon of 
ſome mi management amongſt them; whereupon 
they returned to Culloden, reſolving in that ſtation 
to wait for the duke, who on the ſixteenth of 
April decamped from Nairn early in the morning; 
and after a march of nine miles, perceived the re 
bels drawn up in order of battle, to the number 
'cf five thouſand only, as they had not been able 
to aſſemble all their forces together, for want of 
money and proviſions. The royal army, which 
was much more numerous, much better cloathed, 
fed, and diſciplined, was drawn up in excellent 
order, and about two o'clock in the afternoon the 
engagement began. | 
I be rebels, with their uſual fury, attacked the 
left wing of the royal army, by which ſome regi- 
ments of the firſt line were put into diſorder : but 
'thoſe regiments being ſupported by the ſecond line, 
and the right wing of the rebel army not being 
properly ſupported by their left, the whole fell 
into confuſion ; and his royal highneſs obtained a 
complete victory, with a very ſmall loſs. Twelve 
bundred rebels were ſlain on the field and in the 
* purſuit; and the road, as far as Inverneſs, was 
'Krewed with dead bodies. The earl of Kilmarnock 
Was taken in the field of battle; the lord Balme- 
.rino ſurrendered himſelf a few days after; the 


marquis of Tullibardine followed his * 


but the moſt extraordinary part of the priſoners 
were four ladies, who had been very inſtrumental 
in procuring friends for the Pretender, and one of 
them in particular, the lady Mackintoſh, though 
her huſband was at that time an officer in the 
king's army, had forced a great many. of her clan 
to join the young pretender. | 

The victory of Culloden put a final end to the 
rebellion ; but the duke continued with the army 
ſome time, to give proper orders for ſecuring the 
tranquillity of the country, till having received the 
ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the clans and chieftains, he 
returned at length to London, which he entered 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. 

As for the vanquiſhed adventurer, upon his re. 
treat from the field of battle, he had a conference 
with ſome of his principal adherents ; but finding 
his affairs deſperate, he deſired each of them to 
conſult his own ſafety, while he himſelf, aſſuming 
various diſguiſes, wandered from place to place 
among the mountains and weſtern iſlands, often 
without any attendant, till two ſhips ſent on pur- 
pole from France to the coaſt, took him and about 
thirty of his followers on board, and landed him 
about the middle of Auguſt at Reſcourt, near Mor- 
laix in Brittany, after he had endured, for near 
four months, a ſeries of greater hardſhips and cala- 
2 than perhaps any other perſon ever ſurviv- 
ed. | 

The rebellion thus happily terminated, and 
peace and ſecurity reftored to theſe kingdoms, ad- 


drefſes poured in from all quar:ers to his majcſty, 


felicitating him upon the ſucceſs of his arms, in 
ſupport of his rightful and juſt cauſe, againſt the 
inſolent attempts of a proſcribed popiſh pretend-r, 
The two houſes of parliament led the way in theſe 
congratulations, and alſo voted their thanks to his 
royal highneſs for his great and eminent ſetvices, 
and ſoon after ſettled twenty-five thouſand pounds 
per annum on him and his malc-ifſue. | 

It was now neceſſary, that thoſe who had violat- 
ed their fidelity and allegiance to their ſovereigh, 
and involved their country in ſuch calamity and 
confuſion, ſhould expiate their crimes, by ſatisfy- 
ing the demands of national juſtice : the ſacrifices 
made to this claim, however, were as few as could 
be expected. An act was paſſed for attainting the 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie; and the lords 
Balmerino and Lovat were tried, and found guilty 
by their peers. Cromartie was atterwards pardon- 
ed as to life, and Kilmarnock and Balmerino were 
beheaded on Tower-hill the eighteenth of Auguſt. 
Lovat underwent the ſame puniſhment the ſpring 
of the ſucceeding year. Charles Ratcliffe, eſquirr, 
commonly called the earl of Derwentwater, was 
alſo beheaded on the eighth of December, by a 
rule of the court of King's Bench, in purſuance of 
a ſentence paſſed upon him in 1715, for being 
concerned in the rebellion in that year. As to the 
inferior agents in that unnatural attempt, a very 
inconſiderable number were executed, but a much 
greater tranſported to America; and notwithſtand- 
ing all the outeries of Jacobitiſm, ſtrict juſtice de- 
mands the acknowlegement, that no government 
ever ſhewed more mercy on ſuch an occaſion. A 
public thankſgiving was held on the ninth of Oc- 
tober for the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, which 
was obſerved with every Ipecies of public rejoicings 
that a grateful people could exhibit. 


Having 
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Having thus connected into one view what re- 
lates to the riſe, progreſs, and extinction of this 
tebellion, I ſhall now take a retroſpect of the other 
remarkable events, as well foreign as domeſtic, of 
the year 1746. ; : 

We have already obſerved, that his majeſty 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the ſixteenth 
of October, 1745 ; the primary proceedings of 
which related only to the domeſtic affairs concern- 
ing the rebellion ; but as the ſuppreſſion of that 
commotion was ſpeedily expected, the parliament 
began to give their attention to the general ſtate of 
Europe ; and on the fourteenth of January, 1746, 
the king went to the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech 
from the throne gave his parhament to underſtand, 
that the States-general had made preſſing inſtances 
for his aſſiſtance in the preſent conjuncture, when they 
were in ſuch danger of being oppreſſed by France 
its the Netherlands : that he had promiſed to co- 
operate with them towards oppoſing the further 
progrels of their enemies, and even concerted mea- 
jures for that purpole. He declared, that it was 
with regret that he aſked any further aids of his 
people: he exhorted them to watch over the pub- 
lic credit; and expreſſed his entire dependence on 
their zeal and unanimity. 

To this ſpeech both houſes returned the moſt 
loyal addrefles, replete with the warmeſt expreſ- 
fions of duty and affection: bur juſt as the grand 
affair of the ſupplics came upon the carpet, a vio- 
lent commotion happened in the miniſtry, who, 
on the tenth of February, were all about to reſign 
their places, as the duke of Newcaſtle and the 
earl of Harrington, the two ſecretaries of ſtate, ac- 
tually did; and the earl of Granville was appoint- 
ed pro tempore ſecretary of ſtate. However, after 
bringing their royal maſter to their own terms, the 
former perſons again reſumed their ſeveral func- 
tions; and the quiet of the cabinet being again 
reſtored, the houſe of commons provided for forty 
thouſand ſeamen, nezrly the ſame number of land 
forces, beſides fifteen regiments railed by the 
nobility, on account of the rebellion, and about 
twelve thouſand marines. They ſettled funds 
for the maintenance of the Dutch and Heſſian 
troops that were in England, as well as for the 
ſubſidy to the landgrave : they granted three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to the king of Sardinia; 
four hundred thouſand pounds to the queen of 
Hungary; three hundred and ten thouſand pounds 
to defray the expence of eighteen thouſand Hano- 
verians; about thirty-three thouſand pounds in 
fubſidies to the electors of Mentz and Cologne; 
and five hundred thouſand pounds in a vote of cre- 
dit and confidence to his majeſty. The whole 
charge of the current year amounted to ſeven mil- 
lions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
which was raiſed by the land and malt taxes, an- 
nuities on the additional duties impoſed on glaſs, 
ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, a deduction from the 
finking fund, and exchequer bills, chargeable on 
the firſt aids that ſhould be granted in the next ſeſ- 
fion of parliament. 

With regard to the proceedings of this ſeſſion, 
they were ſo unanimous as ſcarce to produce a 
fingle debate, and therefore are beſt known by 
the titles of the acts that were paſſed. By one of 
theſe, the ſum of twenty · five thouſand pounds per 
annum was added to the revenue of his royal high- 
nels the duke of Cumberland, for his gallant be- 
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haviour in ſuppreſſing the rebellion; and the thanks 
of both houſes was voted him upon his gaining the 
battle of Culloden. By another, the government 
was impowered to ſummon all ſuſpected perſons in 
Scotland to appear at Edinburgh, or wherever it 
ſhould be judged expedient, and oblige them to 
find ſureties for their peaceable deportment. By a 
third, the earl of Kellie, the viſcount Strathallern, 
the lord Pitſligo, and ſeveral other Scottiſh noble- 
men and gentlemen, were declared attainted, un- 
leſs they — themſelves to a juſtice of the 
peace before the twelfth day of July 1746. By a 
fourth, the exerciſe of the epiſcopal religion was 
prohibited in Scotland, except by ſuch minifters or 
paſtors as qualified themſelves according to law, 
by taking the oaths to the government; an act 
which was deemed the more neceflary, as moſt of 
the epiicopalians in that kingdom were profeſicd 
Jacobites. A fifth act was paſſed for effectually 
diſarming the Highlands of Scotland, and pre- 
ſerving the prace of that part of the country; for 
reſtraining the uſe of the Highland dreſs, which 
was ſuppoled to keep up party- diſtinctions; for 
indemnitying ſuch perſons as had acted in defence 
of his majeſty's perſon and government, during 
the continuance of the unnatural rebellion; and 
for obliging the maſters and teachers of private 
ſchools in Scotland to take the oaths to his ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. 

As to the war upon the continent this year, it 
raged with double violence, notwithſtanding the 
election of an emperor, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace among the princes of the empire. The 
acquiſitions made by France in the Netherlands af- 
ter the battle of Fontenoy, were equally dreadful 
to the ſurrounding nations, who expected that the 
remaining part of thoſe important provinces would 
be ipeedily over- run. The Dutch in particular 
were overwhelmed with conſternation, as, after all 
cheir temporizing and daſtardly ſubmiſſions to the 
French court, they ſaw the uplifted arm of the 
ambitious Lewis ready to tear from them their 
whole barrier; for, taking advantage of the rebel- 
lion in Engiand, which had occaſioned the recal of 
lo many of our troops from the Netherlands, he 
had made a rapid progreſs in his conqueſts. His 
general, M. Saxe, in the beginning of February 
this year, laid ſiege to the town of Bruſſels; and 
though the place was defended by a garriſon of 
ten thouſand men, yet he compelled it to ſurrender 
after fitteen days open trenches, and made the gar- 
riſon priſoners of war: in fine, the enemy were in 
poſſcſſion of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, a few 
fortreſſes excepted. The Dutch looked for nothing 
leſs than an 1mmediate invaſion of their province 
of Zealand : the Orange party called aloud for an 
augmentation of their forces; and that the re- 
public, ſhaking off the lethargy under which it 
| had ſo long remained, ſhould purſue every vigo- 
rous meaſure to repel the approaching danger: 
the common people ecchoed back the cry; they 
\ demanded a chief to lead them to the field, and to 
fix the divided councils of the ſtate ;, they inſiſted 
that the prince of Orange ſhould be made ſtadt- 
holder, and even mingled menaces with their de- 
mands. la this dilemma the States- general ſent 
count Boetſlaer to London, to repreſent the im- 
minent danger which threatened the republic; and 
to ſollicit in the moſt preſſing terms the aſſiſtance 


of his Britannic majeſty, that the allies might have 
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a ſuperiority in the Netherlands by the beginning 
of the campaign. The king was well diſpoled to 
comply with their requeſt; but the rebellion in his 
kingdom, and the diſſenſions in his c2binet, had 
tetarded the ſupplics, and embarraſſed him lo much, 
that he found impoſſible to make thoſe early pre- 
parations that were neceſſary to check the carcer of 
the enemy. An anſwer to this purport was given 
to the Dutch ambaſſador. At the fame time, the 
friends of the prince of Orange failed of ſucceſs in 
their attempt to get him elected ſtadtholder; and 
the command of the few troops that remained for 
the defence of their country, was conferred on prince 
Waldeck, a foreigner. 

The confederate army was aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, on the twenty fourth 
day of March, by marſhal Bathiani, who had only 
four battalions and nine ſquadrons of the Britiſh 
troops, thirty-five ſquadrons of the Dutch, ten 
battalions and ſixteen ſquadrons of Auſtrians, with 
ſixteen bartalions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons of Ha- 
noverians ; in all, forty-four thouſand men, under 
his command, though a large reinforcement was 
ſpeedily expected, when prince Charles of Lor- 
raine was to appear at the head of the army; but 
till then B. thiani was obliged to entrench his little 
army behind the Demer, about ten miles from 
Antwerp, and fourteen from Bruſſels, where mar- 
Mal Saxe was aſſembled with the army of France, 
conſiſting of one hundredand twenty thouſand men. 
The French, with their monarch at their head, took 
the field on rhe 24th of April, and immediately 
bent their march towards the confederates; and on 
the firſt of May obliged them to abandon their 
advantageous ſituation, and to retire to Ant- 
werp, from whence they were alſo obliged to re- 
cede on the ſixth of May, when they retreated to 
Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, after leaving 
a garriſon of two thouſand men in Antwerp. 

The French king immediately inveſted this 
place, which, unable to ſtop the progreſs of ſuch 
2 formidable force, ſurrendered on the ninth of 
May ; but the citadel ſuſtained a ſiege of ſcven 
days, when the garriſon ſubmitted on honourable 
terms. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Lewis order- 
ed the prince of Conti to inveſt Mons with a ſtrong 
detachment, one hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non, and eighty mortars. Though the garriſon 
conſiſted not of more than four thouſand men, they 
continued for ſome time to make a reſolute de- 
fence; but on the twenty-ſeventh day of July were 
obliged to ſurrender prifoners of war. The reduc- 
tion of Mons was followed by that of St. Ghuilain 
and Charleroi. By the taking of theſe places the 
French monarch found himſelf abſolute maſter of 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault; and now he iſ- 
fued an edi, re-annexing to his crown for ever 
that part which formerly belonged to them by the 
treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, and which the French 
had been conſtrained to relinquiſh by the treaty of 
Utrecht; and his majeſty granted the adminiſtra- 
tion of the re-uniced country to monſieur Gerar- 
dine. 

All this time the allies continued impotent ſpec- 
tators of the rapid conqueſts of the enemy, who 
had now only one formidable town from the ſea to 
the biſhopric of Liege, uareduced by their army : 
this was Namur, capital of the province of that 
name, ſituate at the confluence of the Sambre and 
the Maeſe ; and this place they were determined to 
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bring to their obedience. The confederate army 
| however, being at length reinforced by the Heſſian 
troops from Scotland, and a freſh bedy of Ay. 
ſtrians under count Palti, ſo as to amount in the 
whole to about eighty thouſand men; they reſolv- 
ed to take the field, and make head againſt the 
enemy. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had now 
taken the command, foreleeing the ſtorm that was 
preparing againſt Namur, came to the reſolution 
of marching to the protection of that important 
city, and on the eighteenth day of July took poſt 
in an rp ſituation in that neighbour. 
hood, and in fight of the French army, which was 
encamped at Gemblours. | 
Here he continued till the eighth of Auguſt 
when a detachment of the enemy, under count 
Lowendahl, ſeized upon Huy, where they 
found a large magazine belonging to the confede- 
rates, whoſe communication with Maeſtricht was 
thus cut off: upon which prince Charles found 
himſclt under the neceſſity of quitting his advanta- 
geous poſt, of abandoning Namur to its own 
ſtrength, and retiring on the north ſide of the 
Maele, to draw his ſupplies of proviſion and fo- 
rage from the duchies of Limberg and Luxem- 
burg. Namur was immediately inveſted by thirty. 
hve thouſand French, under the count de Cler- 
mont, who cauſed the trenches to be opened on 
the ſecond of September; and on the twenty-third 
the French, after the loſs of four thouſand men 
(from the vigorous defence made by the Auſtrian 
garriſon) took poſſeſſion of this important city. 
Mean while, the allied army lay poſted at Mac- 
ſtricht, where they were joined by fir John Ligo- 
nier, with three Britiſh battalions, and by two bat. 
talions of Bavarians, being a part of five thouſand 
men which that elector, ſince his accommodation 
with the queen of Hungary, had granted to be 
taken into the pay of the confederates. Prince 
Charles then reſolved to give the enemy battle. 
With this view he croſſed the Maeſe, and advanced 
towards them: but marſhal Saxe, appriſed of his de- 
ſign, had poſted himſelf fo advantageouſly at Ton- 
gres, twelve miles from Liege, that the confederates 
were obliged to return to Maeſtricht. But marſhal 
Saxe being reinforced by the body of troops under 


the count de Clermont, after the reduction of Namur, 


determined to bring the confederates to an engage- 
ment, who had repaſſed the river Jaar in their re- 
treat. He accordingly croſſed that river after them 
on the tenth of October, N. S. encamping within 
a league of them, who were now convinced of the 
marſhal's intention to attack them; and therefore 
taking poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, 
and Roucoux, the confederate generals drew up 
their forces in order of battle. 

The French advanced in three columns, with a 
large train of arcillery in their front; and about 
noon a terrible cannonading began, which laſted 
till two, with great execution on both ſides. Prince 
Waldeck, who commanded the left wing, was then 
attacked with great fury, and after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, obliged to give way. The villages were 
aſſaulted in columns by brigades, who were conti- 
nually replaced as they were repulſed by thoſe who 
were poſted there; till at length, ſuperiority of 
numbers prevailing, the allies were conſtrained to 
abandon thoſe polts, and retreat towards Mac- 
ſtricht, with the loſs of five thouſand men, among 
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and the French purchaſed the honour of the day at 
an expenſive rate, having loſt upwards of nine 
thouſand men in the action, with a great number 
of eminent officers, and without obtaining any ma- 
terial advantage, ſince they could not prevent the 
confederates from making good their retreat to 
Maeſtricht. With this battle the campaign cloſed 
in the Netherlands. The allies paſſed the Maeſe, 
and took up their winter- quarters in the duchies 
of Limberg and Luxemburg, and the country 
along the Lower Maeſe, while the French diſpoſed 
of their troops in their newly-conqueted places. 

In Italy victory changed fides this campaign 
after having favoured the combined army of France 
and Spain, ſhe now declared herſelf for the queen 
of Hungary and the king of Sardinia, By the 
ace of Dreſden, which the court of Vienna had 
concluded with the king of Pruſſia, it had been 
enabled to ſend, without interruption, ſeveral large 
reinforcements to the troops in Lombardy, which 
turned the balance on the ſide of the empreſs queen: 

rince Lichtenſtein was at the head of 40000 Au- 
{trians, his Sardinian Majeſty commanded a body of 
36000 of his own troops, while the joint armies of 
France and Spain, including the duke of Modena's 
troops, did not amount, in the whole, to above 

2000 men. The timely arrival of ſuccours from 
+ arias to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide 
of the Mantuan, obliged the French and Spaniſn 
generals to bend their force to that quarter; and 
this not only relieved the city of Turin from a 
bombardment, with which it was threatened, but 
encouraged his Sardinian majeſty to open the cam- 
paign with new ſpirit and reſolution. In February, 
baron Leutrum, the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted 
and took the ſtrong fortreſs of Aſti; he afterwards 
obliged the Spaniards to retire from before the ci- 
tadel of Alexandria, which they had kept blockaded 
all the winter, and made 1000 of them priſoners in 
this town. Caſal fell next into his hands, and he 
recovered Valenza ; whereupon M. Maillebots re- 
tired with the remainder of his forces from Tor- 
tona, into the neighbourhood of Genoa, by which 
all the Montferrat was freed from an enemy. 
Don Philip met with equal diſgraces on his ſide, 
being obliged to abandon Milan, the capital of his 
projected empire, on the 8th of March, and to 
retire to Pavia, whither he was cloſely followed by 
prince Lichtenſtein, who had ſent a detachment 
to retake Guaſtalla, which was immediately reco- 
vered ; and the marquis of Caſtellaer having aban- 
doned Parma, that city, with its artillery, and a 
large magazine, fell into the hands of the Auſtrians. 
Don Philip and count Gages, alarmed at the near 
approach of the enemy, retired under the cannon 
of Placentia, where they were joined, on the 3d of 
June, by the French forces under Maillebois, and 
by the little detached army under Caſtellaer. 
In the mean time, his Sardinian majeſty, having 
recovered all the Piedmonteſe fortreſſes, and driven 
Maillebois into the Milaneſe, entered that dutchy, 
to invade the territories of Genoa ; where, on the 
3iſt of May, he reduced Novi, 25 miles north 
from Genoa, and then advanced towards the Po, 
with an intention to join the Auſtrians, and bring 
the Spaniards and their auxiliaries to an engage- 
ment. Before this junction could be effected, how- 
ever, the army of the three crowns attacked the 
Auſtrians in their camp at St. Lazaro, which 
brought on a moſt deſperate battle, in which 
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Count de Gages and M. Maillebois acquitted them- 
ſelves with the greateſt intrepidity, and had actu- 
ally forced the entrance into the Auſtrian intrench- 
ments, and ſeized ſome cannon which defended the 
lines; yet it all proved ineffectual; the better for- 
tune of the Auſtrians prevailed, the combined for- 
ces were routed, and fled with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation to Placentia, whither the victors did not think 
proper to purſue them. The combined forces had 
nine thoufand men killed and wounded,. and near 
ſix thouſand taken priſoners, while the Auſtrians 
loſt only four thouſand three hundred men, 

A ſhort time after the Auſtrians were joined by 
the Piedmonteſe, the king of Sardinia aſſumed the 
chief command, and prince Lichtenſtein being 
obliged to quir the army, to recover his health, was 
replaced by the marquis de Botta. Gazes and 
Maillebois, leaving the marquis de Caſtellazr with 
four hundred men, to defend Placentia, iatrenched 
themſelves between the Lambro and the Adda : 
from this poſt his Sardinian majeſty, who was now 
at the head of ſixty-four thouſand men, refolved to 
diſlodge them; which he accordingly effected by 
the battle of Rotto Freddo, fought on the ninth day 
of Auguſt, when the enemy was obliged to retreat, 
in great diſorder, to Tortona, with the loſs of eighe 
thouſand men, a conſiderable number of colours 
and ſtandards, and eighteen pieces of cannon. The 
Auſtrians however ſuffered conſiderably, having 
four thouſand men killed outright, among whom 
w2s the gallant general Bernklau. Inimediately 
upon this victory Placentia ſurrendered, and its 
garriſon of nine thouſand men were made priſoners 
of war. Don Philip continued his retreat into the 
territories of Genoa z but his army was, by this 
time, reduced to leſs than thirty thouſand men: ſo 
that, unable to maintain his ground, he put his 
troops again into motion, and returned into Pro- 
vence. The court of Madrid, enraged at the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of its arms, and thinking, by changing its ge- 
neral, to change its fortune, recalled count Gages 
from the command of the Spaniſh forces, which 
was again beſtowed upon the marquis de las 
Minas. | 

In the mean time, the victorious confederates 
appeared before Genoa, on the fourth day of De- 
cember : the ſenate finding itſclf abandoned by its 
allies, and unable to make any reſiſtance, were 
obliged to deliver up the gates of their city to the 
Auſtrians, together with all their arms, artillery, 
and ammunition. The marquis de Botta was left 
in the ſubjected city, with ſixteen hundred men; 
but this general, exacting the moſt ſevere contri- 
butions, and otherwiſe behaving in a haughty, and 
even cruel manner to this ſubjected people, irri- 
tated beyond farther ſufferance, they flew to arms ; 
and being Joined by the peaſants of all the neigh- 
bouring villages, and privately inſtigated and en- 
couraged by the ſenate, they became to formidable, 
as, in a few days, to drive the Auſtrians out of the 
territories of the republic, after having killed and 
made priſoners great numbers. On the other 
hand, marſhal Brown, with an Auſtrian army, 
paſſed the river Var, and took poſſeſſion of Vence, 
the firſt town on that ſide in France, The French 
troops under M. Belleiſle, who had been ſear to ſu- 
perſede Maillebois, in their retreat, made the whole 
country a deſert. 

During theſe tranſactions, an event happened, 
which had ſome influence on the affairs of Europe; 


this 
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this was the death of Philip of Spain, in the ſixty- 
He had received, a little 


third year of his age. 
before his death, a letter from count Gages, with 
an account of the battle of San Lazaro; the loſs 
of which, that general attributed to the peremp- 


tory orders which had been ſent him from the court 


of Madrid, where the queen of Spain managed 
every thing as · ſne pleaſed ; and this circumſtance, 
it was ſuppoſed, haſtened the king's end. He was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand, born of 
Maria Louiſa Gabriela, ſiſter to the king of Sar- 
dinia. The ſame month (July) was remarkable 
for the death of Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, 
who was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederick V. Who 
had married the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter 
to king George II 

The naval tranſactions of this year redounded 
very little to the honour of the Britiſh nation The 
reader may remember, that commodore Barnet 
was ſent iq the year 1744 with a ſquadron to the 
Eaſt Indies, where he made ſome conſiderable cap- 
tures : upon the intelligence of which, the French 
monarch granted a commiſſion to monſieur de la 
Bourdonnais, who had the command of a French 
ſquadron in thoſe parts, conſtituting him comman- 
der in chief, as well of the ſh ps of war belonging 
to France in thoſe ſeas, as of thoſe belonging to 
their Eaſt India company. Monſieur de la Bour- 
donnais having received this commiſſion, applied 
his whole attention how to oppreis the Britiſh com- 
pany ; and as the moſt effectual way determined 


to attempt the reduction of Madraſs or Fort St. 


George. Barnet, the Engliſh commodore, died in 
the Indies, and was ſucceeded in command by 
captain Peyton, who had under him fix ſhips of 
war, from ſixty to forty guns, which was more 
than a match for the French commodore. Never- 
theleſs, upon the latter's appearing before Madrals, 
Peyton declined an engagement, and abandoned 
that important ſettlement, which was taken with- 
out oppoſition by la Bourdonnais in the beginning 
of September. The French afterwards made an 
attempt upon St. David's, another of our ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies; but by the valour of 
the garriſon, and the arrival of commodore Griffin 
from Europe, with a ſtrong reinforcement of ſhips 
of war, the enemy were obliged to abandon their 
. Enterprize. 
Nothing of importance happened in America 
this year, though it was a ſcene that ſeemed to 
miſe the greateſt ſucceſs to the arms of Eng- 
nd. Indeed our miniſtry, encouraged by the re- 
duction of Cape Breton, had projected the con- 
queſt of Quebec, the capital of Canada, ſituate 
on the river St. Laurence. With this view a power- 
ful ſquadron was fitted out at Portſmouth in the 
beginning of April, and commiſſions were ſent to 
the governors of the Britiſh colonies in North 
America, impowering them to raiſe companies to 
Join the armament from England, which was to be 
commanded by admiral Leſtock and general Sin- 
clair ; but by ſome unaccountable delays, the de- 
re of the fleet was poſtponed till it was no 
* the ſeaſon to riſque the great ſhips on the 
boiſterous coaſt of North America. On the other 
hand, the court of Verſailles were as little ſucceſs- 
ful in their operations by ſea; for having ſent a 
formidable ſquadron, under the duke d' Anville, with 
three thouſand land- forces on board, to the Weſt 
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Indies, as a convoy to a large fleet of merchanr 
ſhips bound to that part of the world, and after- 
wards to undertake ſomewhat of importance againſt 
our ſettlements in North America, they met with 
ſuch ſtorms, and were afflicted with ſuch a ſick- 
neſs, upon their voyage to Chebucto harbour in 
Nova Scotia, where they caſt anchor on the ſix- 
teenth of September, that they could undertake 
nothing, and returned in a ſhattered and miſerable 
condition to Europe, atter having loſt the duke 
their chief commander. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, not willing that the ex- 
penſive armament they had fitted out for the 
reduction of Quebec, ſhould be wholly uſeleſs to 
the nation, reſolved it ſhould attempt a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of Brittany; if poſſible, to make 
themſelves maſters of port POrient, the repolitory 
of all the ſtores and ſhips belonging to the French 
Eait-India company. The ſquadrons deſtined tor 
this expedition, conſiſted of fixteen great ſhips, 
eight frigates, and two bomb-ketches, commanded 
by richard Leſtock, Eſq; who, fince his acquittal 
by his court-martial, had been made admiral of the 
blue; eight battalions of land troops, with a de- 
tachment of matroſſes and bombardiers, were em- 
barked in thirty tranſpors, under the conduct of 
lieutenant general St. Clair; and the whole failed 
from Plymouth on the fourteenth day of Septem- 
ber, ſteering directly for the coaſt of Brittany, 
which they made on the ſeventeenth, and at night 
anchored in the road of Polduc. 8 

The appearance of ſo numerous a fleet, occa- 
ſioned unipeakable terror among the inhabitants of 
the coaſt as the beſt of its militia had been cither 
ſent to Flanders and Italy, or to America, with 
the duke d' Anville; fo that if the Britiſh forces had 
immediately landed, nothing could have prevented 
their ſurpriſing the city of Port l' Orient; but as 
they did not make their deſcent till the twentieth, 
in the afternoon, the French took the advantage 
o: this delay, to put themſelves in as good a po- 
ſture of detence as time and circumſtances would 
allow. The ramparts were mounted with cannon 
trom the ſhips in the harbour ; new works were 
raiſed with ſurpriſing expedition ; the garriſon was 
reinforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops; 
and great numbers were aſſembled trom all parts; 
ſo that our forces were in danger or being ſur- 
rounded in an enemy's country. General St. Clair 
however cauſed a ſmall battery to be built, and 
began to open trenches betore the place; bur 
the fire from the town was ſo greatly ſuperior to 
that of the Engliſh, and ſtill continued to encreaſe; 
and admiral Leſtock declaring, in repeated mei- 
ſages, that in ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
he could nor, nor would not, continue with the 
great ſhips on that dangerous coaſt; Sr. Clair found 
there was nothing left for him but to retreat, which 
he effected in good order, and reimbarked with 
his troops on the twenty- eighth. Aſhamed, how- 
ever, to quit the enemy's coaſt without doing 
ſomething, the fleet ſailed to 1 Bay, where 
they deſtroyed the Ardent, a French ſnip of the 
line, and afterwards made a deſcent on the pe- 
ninſula, while the little iſlands of Houat and 
Heydic were reduced by the ſailors. This, how- 
ever, was an enterprize as ill concerted as that 
againſt Port L'Orient had been executed ; for 


; 


theſe 


being almoſt deſart iſlands, the taking of 
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chem could anſwer no purpoſe. About the middle 
of October our fleet ſailed from the French coaſt, 
and returned to England. Thus this great arma- 
ment, twice baffled in its enterprizes, produced 
nothing but blunders and laughter; whereas every 
other part of the war was too ſerious and too ter- 
rible. 8 
The parliament meeting on the eighteenth of 
November, the king made a ſpeech to both houſes; 
in which, after taking notice of the ſignal ſucceſs 
which had attended the arms of his good allies the 
empreſs-queen and the king of Sardinia in Italy ; 
and that an irruption was now actually making in- 
to France, by which that kingdom muſt be great- 
ly diſtreſſed ; he acquainted them, that having 
had ſome intimations of the enemy being inclined 
towards a pacification, he, to ſhow his ſincere diſ- 
ſition towards the ſame, had conſented to the 
holding conferences at Breda; but that, in the 
mean time, he thought it highly neceſſary to take 
roper meaſures for purſuing the war with vigour; 
and for that purpoſe, that the confederate army in 
the Netherlands might be ſeaſonably augmented. 
He ſaid, he was ſorry to be obliged at the ſame 
time to acquaint them, that by reaſon of the un- 
avoidable accidents and conſequences of war, the 
funds appropriated for the ſupport of his civil go- 
vernment had for ſome years paſt fallen greatly 
ſhort of the revenue intended and granted by par- 
liament; and therefore he relied on their known 
affection to him, to find out ſome method to make 
good this deficiency. 

The conductors of the: former oppoſition in the 
houſe of commons ,being now almoſt all of them 
concerned in, or connected with the adminiſtration, 
that houſe breathed only the moſt affectionate and 
complying addreſſes, which they enforced with a 
liberality that almoſt exceeds the bounds of credi- 
bility ; for when they came to conſider the ſup- 
ply, they voted four hundred and thirty-three 
thouſand pounds to the empreſs-queen of Hun- 
gary, and three hundred thouſand to the king of 
Sardinia : they granted four hundred and ten thou- 
ſand pounds for eighteen thouſand Handverians, 
and one hundred ſixty- one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeven pounds for ſix thouſand Heſſians: they 
continued the ſubſidies to the electors of Cologne, 
Mentz, and Bavaria; and gave five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to enable his majeſty to carry on the 
war with advantage : in a word, the whole of the 
ſupply amounted to no leſs than nine millions four 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand two hundred 
and fifty-four pounds, This was raiſed by a land- 
tax of four ſhillings in the pound ; by transferable 
annuities, at an intereſt of four, and a premium 
of ten per cent. and by new duties on houſes and 
windows, on coaches and wheel-carriages. 

The king, in return for this liberality of his com 
mons, and to convince his people in general that 
he was defirous, by every poſſible means, to re- 
duce the public expence, ſent a meſſage by Mr. 
Fox, ſecretary at war, to the houſe of commons, 
ſignifying his majeſty's conſent to the reduction of 
three regiments of horſe into dragoons, and pro- 
poſed the diſbanding the third and fourth troops 
of his own life-guards ; by which reduction about 
ſeventy thouſand pounds a-year would be ſaved to 
the public; and, in caſe of neceſſity, a more nu- 
merous body of troops might be furniſhed for the 
ſame — This propoſition was received by 
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the commons with the warmeſt ſentiments of gra- 
titude and thankfulnefs, which they expreſſed by 
a moſt loyal and affectionate addreſs. The ene- 
mies of England, however, affected to conſider 
this inſtance of oeconomy in her king as a proof 


of his inability to profecute the war: but their 


rejoicing on this account ſoon received a deadly 
damp, on hearing that the commons of Britain, 
who were chiefly to be affected by the expence, 
had voluntarily, and almoſt unanimouſly, voted a 
larger ſum than had ever been granted in any one 
year for carrying on the war. 

The ſpirit and zeal in the Engliſh parliament 
were in great meaſure owing to the pride and ar- 
rogance of the court of Verſailles. The States- 
general had received a public memorial in the yeat 
1745 from the French monarch, inviting them to 
hold a general congreſs; to which they conſented : 
but the hard and unacceptable conditions propoſed 
by Lewis to their High Mightineſſęs, rendered 
the negociation unſucceſsful. However, it gave 
riſe to the opening of conferences in this preſent 
year, 1746, at Breda, the capital of Dutch Bra- 
bant, where the earl of Sandwich, the Britiſh ple- 
aipotentiary, and the marquis de Puiſieux, the 
plenipotentiary of France, met count Waſſenaer, 
the Dutch miniſter, on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber, each of them being commiſſioned to enter up- 
on a treaty for preventing the calamities of ſo ruin- 
ous a war: the count de Harrach was alſo ſent 
as a plenipotentiary from the court of Vienna. 
The conduct of the French, however, ſoon evin- 
ced their little inclination of coming to an accom- 
modation. The firſt propoſal made by the earl of 
Sandwich was, that a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhould 
immediately take place: but the French miniſter 
would conſent to no armiſtice, without the allies 
would accept of ſuch conditions as ſhould be dic- 
tated by the court of Verſailles. He even declar- 
ed, that he had no power to admit of the title of 
Imperial majeſty, aſſumed by the court of Vienna, 
unleſs his court was indemnified for the extraordi- 
nary expences of the war occaſioned, he ſaid, by 
the obitinacy of the queen of Hungary, and un- 
leſs that princeſs would give full ſatisfaction to all 
the allies of France. He added, that he had in- 
ſtructions to admit of no mention, in the prelimi- 
naries, of the houſe of Stuart as having no right. 
to the crown of Great Britain; becauſe his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty would be entirely free and unre- 
ſtrained in reſpect to that houſe. From theſe arro- 
gant declarations, which were more ſuitable to an 
abſolute conqueror than a negociator, it evidently 
appeared that the French were far from being 
heartily diſpoſed to a peace: on the contrary, 
they were reſolved to try the event of an- 
other campaign, during which they hoped they 
ſhould be able either to draw off the Dutch from 
their connections with the allies, or at leaſt to 
make themſelves maſters of the whole of their 
country. The conferences therefore immediately 
broke up, and the miniſters returned to their re- 
ſpective courts. 

Ferdinand, the new king of Spain, immediately 
upon his acceſſion to the throne, took ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſeemed to indicate a diſpoſition to peace, 
and to promote the felicity of his ſubjects, by re- 
lieving them from all the perplexities of war. He 
not only manifeſted a reſentment againſt the 


French miniſters, whom he charged with having 
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ſacrificed the true intereſts of his father, but 


actually made ſeveral overtures for terminating the 
differences between his crown and that of | AAR 
land. The Britiſh miniſtry hereupon ſent the mar- 
quis de Tabernega, a Spaniſh nobleman, who was, 
or pretended to have been, formerly a favourite of 
the new king, when prince of Aſturias, and who 
had Jong reſided in England, to Madrid, and en- 
. truſted him with propoſals to his Catholic majeſty ; 
but from the courſe of the proceeding, it did not 
appear that this nobleman retained the leaſt degree 
of influence with Ferdinand, or was ever permitted 


do return into his preſence. Nevertheleſs, the ne- 


gociation went ſo far, that the king of Portugal, 
as being the moſt proper power in Europe, under- 
rook the office of mediator, and fir Benjamin 
Keene was ſent to Liſbon on the part of Great Bri- 
| rain; but the influence of the queen-mother and the 
French party, with whom ſhe acted in the ſtricteſt 
concert, predominated in the councils of the court 
of Madrid: and this pacific ſcheme, however pro- 
miſing in appearance, proved in the end abortive. 
This diſappointment, together with the rejection 

of a pacification at Breda, ſeem to have inſpired 
the Britiſh cabinet with a more than common mar- 
tial ſpirit. The earl of Sandwich was ſent to the 
Hague to ſettle the contingencies of the war in 


the moſt effectual manner, and to bring the Dutch, 


if poſſible, to act upon the ſame plan as was pur- 
ſued in the confederacy between England, Hol- 
land, and the houſe of Auſtria, againſt Lewis XIV. 
The concluſion of the laſt campaign, and the ar- 
rogance of the French in their late negociation, had 
by this time convinced their High Mightineſles, 
that nothing leſs than the revival of ſuch a confede- 
racy could oppoſe the irreſiſtible force of France, 
or preſerve their own liberties. Obliged, therefore, 
to conſult their own ſecurity in that of their allies, 
lord Sandwich found them in a diſpoſition to em- 
brace his propoſals, and to adopt the moſt vigo- 
rous and reſolute meaſures; and a convention was 
entered into, by which Great Britain was to furniſh 
forty thouſand men, the States-general the like 


number, and the empreſs-queen ſixty thouſand ; 


in all, one hundred and forty thouſand ; theſe were 
to be excluſive of garriſons : and her Imperial ma- 
jeſty alſo obliged herſelf to maintain ten thouſand 
men in the duchy of Luxemburg, to effect a junc- 
tion of ſixty thouſand Auſtrians and thirteen thou- 
' ſand Piedmonteſe, for the purpoſe of making an 
trruption into France on the fide of Provence: 
and, laſtly, to employ a ſeparate body of fifty thou- 
ſand men on the Panaro, to keep in awe the king 
of the Two Sicilies, who, tho' he had re-embraced 


his neutrality, ſtill kept a conſiderable body of 


troops in pay. The Dutch being at length brought 
to act with reſolution, the duke of Cumberland ſet 
out for Holland about the beginning of December, 
to concert with marſhal Bathiani the plan of ope- 
rations for the nexc campaign, in which he was to 
act as commander in chief of the confederate forces. 

Before I conclude the events of this year, I 
muſt take notice of the diſmiſſion of the gallant 
admiral Vernon from his majeſty's ſervice. The 
oreat merits of this naval officer were univerſally 
acknowleged; but he had a warmth in his diſpoſition 
which frequently hurried him into exceſſes of reſent- 
ment which in his cooler moments he muſt certainly 
have condeinned, He had thought himſelf ill uſed 
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in ſeveral inſtances by the board of admiralty, to 
whom he had therefore ſet himſelf in open op 
ſition, and had even, in defiance of their authority 
exerted ſeveral privileges which belonged alone to 
that board. The lords commiſſioners expoſtulat. 
ed with him thereupon. Their mildneſs had the 
contrary effect from what was intended by it: it 
begat in the admiral a contempt of their power, 
who, he thought, were afraid of diſplacing one ſo 
. as himſelf. He anſwered their remon- 
rances in the molt harſh and indecent terms: he 
even went fo faras to publiſh ſeveral lettetrs that had 
been ſent to him from that board, as well as from 
the miniſtry ; many of which were ſuch as, in ſtrict- 
neſs of honour, as well as in point of prudence, 


ought not to have been expoſed to view. Such a 


Procedure was certainly not to be overlooked by 
any government that was willing to retain the leaſt 
ſhadow of authority. Mr. Vernon having openly 
avowed his being the publiſher of thoſe letters, the 
lords of the admiralty were forced to ſend for him, 
and to inform him that his majeſty had command. 
ed them to ſtrike his name out of the liſt of the ad- 
mirals; and the command of the ſquadron for 
Channel ſervice was beſtowed upon vice-admiral 
Martin, who was very active in ſuppreſſing the 
French privateers. 

It was in this year that the court-martials on the 
admirals Matthews and Leſtock unanimouſly ac- 
quitted the latter, and declared Mr. Matthews in- 
capable of ſerving in the royal navy for the future, 
It deſerves to be recorded, to the great honour of 
our conſtitution, that this court-martial havin 
come to ſome inſulting reſolutions upon a proce 
being ſerved upon one of their members from 
the court of Common Pleas, tending to defame 
lord chief-juſtice Willes, who preſided in that 
court, were compelled to aſk pardon in open court 
of that magiſtrate, and to publiſh a recantation in 
the London Gazette. 

The cruizers on all ſides, Engliſh, French, and 
Spaniards, were extremely active during the whole 
courſe of this year; and though we loſt a greater 
number of ſhips, this difference was more than 
compenſated, by the ſuperior value of the prizes 
taken from the enemy. From the French we took 
three ſhips of war, thirty-eight privateers, two 
Guinea ſhips, and ninety-four veſſels from St. 
Domingo and Martinico: and from the Spaniards, 
thirteen privateers and forty-ſeven merchant veſlels, 
including fix regiſter ſhips, and ſeveral other veſſels, 
amounting 1a all (of both nations) to one hundred 
and forty-three, But war was not the only enemy 
to the opulence of Spain: its calamities were ag- 
gravated by the viſiting hand of heaven; and Lima, 
the capital of Peru, was ſwallowed up by a moſt 
tremendous earthquake, which began on the 
ſeventeenth of October, and continued till the 
tenth of November in very frequent and dreadtul 
ſhocks, when it ended, after cauſing the total de- 
ſtruction of a populous city, ſix miles in circumfe- 
rence, as well as the fine port of Callao, and up- 
wards of eighteen thouſand inhabitants, together 
with the public treaſure, to the amount of three 
millions of piaftres, or about ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of our money, which had been accu- 
mulated there ſince the commencement of the war, 
and was not to be conveyed to Europe till the con- 
cluſion of a peace. 
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the Netherlands; was ſo debilitated by her extraor- 
dinary efforts, that ſhe had only one violent puſh 
to make to enſure her the full completion of her 
extenfive projects. She could no longer depend on 
the king of Pruſſia, who had declared for a neu- 
trality, as had alſo the princes of the empire. She 
was now deſtitute of the imperial name, authority, 
and troops: the forces of the elector- palatine and 
the landgrave of Heſſe no longer acted on her ſide 
and the king of Naples had been obliged to recal 
his troops into his own dominions ; fo that ſhe was 
reduced, only with the aſſiſtance of Spain and 
Genoa, to make head againſt the forces of theEng- 
liſn, Dutch, Auſtrians, and Piedmonteſe, which in 
a ſhort time muſt inevitably overpower all the reſiſt - 
ance ſne could make. In this ſituation, it was reſolved 
by the council of Verſailles to make greater efforts 
thanever had been done in any former period. His 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty propoſed to open the campaign 
in-perſon, at the head of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men in the Netherlands; and ſixty thou 
ſand were ordered to take the field in Provence. 
To give the greater effect to this immenſe arma- 
ment, the French king revived in the perſon of 
marſhal Saxe, the title of marſhal de camp general, 
which empowered him to command not only the 
marſhals of France, but princes of the blood; an 
honour which had not been poſſeſſed by any per- 
ſon ſince the time of the great Turenne, | 
The duke of Cumberland had made excellent 
diſpoſitions for taking the field _—_— the ſpring; 
accordingly, in the month of February 1747, 


though the ſeaſon was then remarkably ſevere, he 

began to draw the troops from their cantonments, 

and towards the latter end of March wy 
a 


rook the 
field in three ſeveral bodies, His royal highneſs 
fixed his head-quarters at the village of Filberg, 
eleven miles from Breda, with eight thouſand 
Engliſh, eighteen thouſand Hanoverians, and fix 
thouſand Heſſians; the Dutch were aſſembled at 
Breda, under prince Waldeck; and the Auftri- 
ans, with four thouſand Bavarians, were collected in 
the neighbourhood of Venlo, on the eaſtern fide of 
the Maeſe, under the command of marſhal count 
Bathiani : but though the whole army ſhould have 
conſiſted of one hundred and forty thouſand men, 
they did not amount to more than one hundred 
and twenty-ſix thouſand, Beſides, the confederates, 
through the inexcuſable negligence of the Dutch 
and Auſtrians, were ill provided even with the 
common neceſſaries of life; and were obliged, not- 
withſtanding their early appearance in the field, 
to continue inactive for fix weeks together; while 
marſhal Saxe, in the mean time, kept his troops 
in their cantonments, between Antwerp, Bruges, 
and Bruſſels, where they were furniſhed with plen- 
ty of proviſions, and exempt from all kind of la- 
bour and fatigue. By keeping his troops in this 
good condition, he had leifure to form a plan of 
operations which, if ſteadily purfued, bid fair to 
do credit to his new dignity. This was no other 
than to carry the arms of France into the very 
heart of the United Provinces, by inſtantly attack- 
ing Dutch Brabant. He tranſmitted his plan to 
the miniſtry at Verſailles, where a council was 
held to take it into confideration ; and being ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by cardinal Tencin and his party, and 
countenanced by the approbation of the monarch, 
it prevailed againſt the leſs ſanguine, but more 
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France, notwithſtanding all her acquiſitions in | 


merce of the republic. 
the countries and places, of which his army might 
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prudent, part of the members ; and orders were 
immediately diſpatched to the marſhal to begin his 
operations without delay, who had provided a large 
train of artillery at Ghent ready for the enter- 
Prize. | 

As a previous ſtep to this invaſion, a declaration 
was drawn up in the name of the French monarch, 
and communicated to the States-getieral by the 
abbe de la Ville, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's mi- 
niſter at the Hague. In this declaration great 
complaint was made of the States having afforded 
an aſylum in their dominions to the enemies of 
France, and thereby given them an opportunity of 
diſturbing the territories which ſhe had conquered 
from the queen of Hungary: The memorial far- 
ther imported, that the French king was obliged 
to take this ſtep by the neceſſity of war; but that 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, to ſhew the tenderneſs 
and regard he till retained for the republic, had 
2 the moſt peremptory orders that his troops 

ould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, without in- 
terfering with the religion, government, or com- 
He likewiſe declated, that 


be obliged to take poſſeſſion, ſhould be conſidered 
as no other than a pledge, which, as ſoon as the 
republic ſhould give him a ſufficient aſſurance they 
would no longer aſſiſt the enemies of his crown, 
he would readily reſtore. 

Their High Mightineſſes had ſcarcely peruſed 


this famous memorial, when, to their terror and 


amazement, they found the French burſting open 
their barrier. Marſhal Saxe had entruſted the exe- 
cution of his military operations againſt Dutch 
Flanders to count Lowendahl, who was his inti- 


mate friend and relation: and this general, aſſiſted 


by the marquis de Cantades, marched from Ghent 
and inveſted Sluys, at the head of twenty-ſeven 
thouſand men. This fortreſs, formerly of confider- 
able conſequence, but now in a declining condi- 
tion, ſurrendered in a few days, The was 
the fate of Sas Van Ghent, and of ſeveral other 
places of leſs importance, before the end of the 
month of April. The next place that Lowen- 
dahl inveſted was Hulſt ; to the aſſiſtance of which 
the confederates ſent a detachment of three Engliſh 
battalions, under general Fuller, Part of theſe 
battalions being poſted in the fort of Sanberg, 
which covered Hulſt, continued to defend the place 
for ſome time with great reſolution, and even ſuc- 
ceſs; but at length, overpowered by numbers, 
they were obliged to retreat to Welſthoorden, 
and leave the French to form the ſiege. The duke 
of Cumberland did indeed advance at the head of 
nine battalions, and made a ſurpriſing expeditious 
march, to ſave this important fortreſs ; bur juſt as 
he arrived in ſight of the town, it was infamouſly 
ſurrendered by the Dutch governor, though, it is 
ſaid, he had certain intelligence that theſe ſuccours 
would be there the very day he gave it up. But 
he was a mercenary hireling of France, as many 
more of his countrymen were at that time; and the 
firſt intimation the duke received of this event 
was by a general diſcharge of the artillery from the 
fortifications upon his troops; by which a great 
many lives were loſt, and his royal highneſs's own 
perſon in the moſt imminent danger. Lowen- 
dahl continuing his rapid progreſs, ſoon after com- 
pleated the reduction of all Dutch Flanders. 
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This ſucceſsful invaſion of their dominions by ſo 
powerful an enemy, at length rouſed the Dutch to 
ſuch a degree as procured a ſudden change in their 
overnment. The populace roſe in all parts of the 
United Provinces, exclaiming that they were now 
in a worſe condition than when invaded by Lewis 
XIV. in 1672; that they had been betrayed by 
their governors z and therefore, that it was high 
time to take the adminiſtration out of their hands, 
and veſt it in thoſe of a ſtadtholder ; and that this 
ſtadtholder ſhould be no other than the head of the 
| houſe of Orange. The name of this prince was 
William-Henry Frizo, prince of Naſſau-Diets, 
who had been left by William III king of Eng- 
land, ſucceſſor to the hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Orange. The preſent prince, as hath 
been already obſerved, had eſpouſed the princeſs 
Anne, eldeſt daughter to his Bricannic majeſty. 
The ſtates of Zealand were the firſt who, giving 
way to the national voice, and duly attentive to the 
intereſts of their country, appointed him their cap- 
tain-general and admiral. Their example was fol- 
lowed by Rotterdam, and the who'e province of 
Holland; and on the ſecond day of May his ſerene 
highneſs was inveſted with the power and dignity 
of ſtadtholder, captain-general, and admiral, of the 
ſeven United Provinces. This alteration in the 
Dutch government was productive of the moſt be- 
' neficial conſequences to the republic, to her allies, 
and indeed to all. Europe. All commerce and 
contracts with the French were now rohibited ; 
the peaſants were armed and exerciſed ; a reſolution 
was made to augment the. army with thirty thou- 
ſand men; the city of Amſterdam began to raiſe 
+ 'eighteen companies of militia, of one hundred men 
"each; and ſeveral other cities followed, their ex- 
ample. A council of war waz eſtabliſhed for exa- 
mining into the conduct of thoſe governors who 
had too haſtily given up the frontier towns; and 
"orders were ved for commencing hoſtilicies againſt 
"the French, both by ſea and lang. 4 
In order alſo to counterbalance the great ſupe- 
riority which the French poſſeſſed upon the conti- 
"nent, his Britannic majeſty formed a reſolution of 
"engaging a body of Ruſſians in his ſervice. This 
meaſure had been ſome time in agitation ;z and the 
czarina, who had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
court of Verſailles, ſeemed extremely well diſpoſed 
to agree to ſuch an N The negociation, 
however, was attended with conſiderable difficul- 
ties; but at length her czarian majeſty ſigned a 
treaty with our court, whereby, in conſideration 
of an annual ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, ſne engaged to keep on foot during the 
war, upon the frontiers of Livonia, a body of fifty 
thouſand foot, and forty or fifty gallies upon the 
coaſts of that province, to act in ſuch manner as 
his Britannic majeſty ſhould require in aſſiſtance of 
his allies. The States-general had been called up- 
on early in this year, to take their ſhare both of the 
engagement and expence: but ſo dilatory had been 
their meaſures, that this proviſion was not ſtipu- 
lated till the ſummer; by which the advantages 
expected from this alliance were rendered ineffec- 
tual for this year's campaign. | 
So cloſe a connection, however, had now been 
: eſtabliſhed between Great Britain and the States- 
general; and fo ſenſible were the latter of the dan- 
ger to which they were expoſed, that they were 
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willing to co-operate heartily with the former in 
proſecuting the war: but as the Dutch had no 
good opinion of the ſitting parliament of Great 
Britain, which had worn ſo many various com- 
plexions, and which had concurred in ſuch various 
meaſures and oppoſitions, they inſiſted upon its 
being diſſolved, previous to their fully exertin 

themſelves. In order to remove all their doubts, 
his majeſty, notwithſtanding the ſeeming harmony 
ſubſiſting between him and this great aſſembly of 
the nation, reſolved, with the advice of his council 
to diſſolve the preſent parliament, though it had 
not as yet ſat above ſix years. Accordingly, when 
the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was diſpatched, the king 
having given the royal aſſent to the ſeveral acts 
they had prepared, diſmiſſed them on the eigh- 
teenth of June, with a ſpeech filled with the moſt 
warm, the molt tender, and the moſt grateful ac- 
knowlegements of the loyalty, zeal, and tender- 
neſs, he had experienced from them in the moſt 
critical emergencies of government: a conduct, he 
ſaid, that muſt for ever endear the memory of this 
parliament to poſterity. But, he obſerved, that 
as this parliament would neceſſarily determine in a 
ſhort time; and as nothing would give ſo much 
weight and credit to our affairs abroad in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, as to ſhew the dependence he had 
on the affections of his people, he had judged it 
expedient ſpeedily to call a new parliament, not in 
the leaſt ' doubting to receive new - proofs of the 
ſame loyalty and affection of his faithful ſubjects 
in the choice of their repreſentatives. In conſe- 
quence of this declaration, the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, and writs were iſſued for ſummoning a new 
one. Among the laws paſſed this ſeſſion was an act 
for taking away and aboliſhing the heritable juriſ- 
dictions and tenor of ward-holdings in Scotland, 
which were reckoned among the principal ſources 
of thoſe rebellions which had broke out ſince the 
Revolution. 

While count Lowendahl and the marquis de 
Contades were extending the French conqueſts in 
Dutch Flanders, marſhal Saxe, with their grand 
army, remained in their cantonments. The con- 
federates, about the middle of April, began to 
rouſe from that ſtate of ination, in which they 
had now continued above fourteen weeks, and 
formed a deſign to retake Antwerp : but this city 
was ſo effectually covered by the French grand ar- 
my, and ſo well fortified and garriſoned, that they 
ſoon found the enterprize impracticable: upon which 
his royal highneſs the duke thought proper to take 
poſt between the Great and Little Nethes, to cover 
Bergen-· op- Zoom and Maeſtricht. In the month 
of May the French king arrived at Bruſſels; and 
his general, marſhal Saxe having called in his de- 
tachments, made the whole army quit its canton- 
ments, in order to diſlodge the confederates from 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht. With this view, he ad- 
vanced towards Louvain; and the confederates per- 
ceiving his aim, put their army into motion alſo, 
to take poſt between that town and the enemy. 
On the twentieth day of July they took poſſeſſion 
of their ground, when the duke drew the army 
up in order of battle, placing his right at Beilen, 
and his left at Wirle; having in the front of the 
left wing the village of Val, or Laffeldr, in which 
he poſted five batralions of Britiſh and Hanoverian 
infantry, The French had taken poſſeſſion of the 
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heights of Herdeeren, immediately above the allies, 
and both armies cannonaded each other till the 
ing. 

wr Ar break, on the twenty-firſt of June, the 
French marſhal put his troops in motion; and by 
nine o'clock the confederate generals diſcerned the 
enemy's infantry marching down the hill, in a vaſt 
column, of ten battalions in front, and as many in 
depth, and advancing directly towards the village 
of Val, being a ſmall incloſure with five houſes in 
it, and which the confederates had ſtrongly forti- 
fied, It muſt be acknowleged, that no troops 
ever made an attack under more diſadvantages 
than thoſe of the French, on this occaſion. The 
ſituation of the ground was particularly againſt 
them; for, from ſeveral little eminences which 
commanded the face of the hill of Herdeeren, the 
Engliſh had placed batteries ſo as to play full upon 
their infantry, as well as upon the ſquadrons of 
horſe, their right and front flanks, during their 
deſcent. Add to this, that a cold rain, which had 
fallen almoſt inceſſantly for twelve or fourteen 
hours, had rendered the ground ſo ſlippery that 
the troops could hardly keep their feet. Notwith- 
itanding theſe obſtacles, and the heavy fire of the 
confederates, which did terrible execution among the 
French, they bore ſtill forwards with amazing reſo- 
lution, and about twelve o'clock began their attack 
againſt Val with great vigour and intrepidity; and 
were received with equal courage, and their firſt 
brigades diſperſed with prodigious loſs, as were 
their ſecond, third, and fourth diviſions ; but freſh 
traops ſtill ſucceeding theſe with invincible perſe- 
verance, the confederates, overpowered by num- 
bers, were obliged finally ro abandon the village, 
after it had been loſt and recovered four ſeveral 
times. The action was chiefly confined to this 
narrow ſpot, which was in a manner choaked with 
the bodies of the dead and wounded. | 

The duke of Cumberland perceiving how gal- 
lantly che Britiſh and Hanoverians behaved in the 
village, ordered the left wing-to advance upon the 
French. The center hkewile began to advance un- 
der prince Waldeck, who was at the head of the 
Dutch the whole day; and marſhal Bathiani brought 
up the Auſtrians towards Herdeeren, to annoy the 
flanks of the enemy. The French on their ſide 
prepared to receive the confederates, whoſe diſpo- 
ſitions, however, had been ſo well concerted as 
to enſure them the victory, in all human probabili- 
ty, when their plan was entirely oyerthrown, and the 
fortune of the day ſuddenly changed to their preju- 
dice, by the daſtardly behaviour of ſome Dutch ſqua- 
drons, who, perceiving the infantry before them 
preſſed hard upon by the French, inſtead of ſuſ- 
raining them, turned their backs, and went off a 
full gallop to the right abour, and in their flight 
overthrew five battalions of infantry of the confe- 
derate corps de reſerve, that were coming from the 
right towards Val. The French cavalry taking 
advantage of this confuſion, ruſhed furiouſly in 
among theſe ſcattered troops, whom they trampled 
under feet, and penetrated through and divided the 
lines of the combined army, The duke of Cum- 
berland, who had rode to the head of the Dutch 
cavalry, and endeavoured, but. in vain, to rally 
them, with difficulty rejoined the left wing; and 
in all probability the confederates would have ſuſ- 
tained a total defeat, had it not been for the exem- 
plary bravery of fir John Ligonier, who, by charging 
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at the head of ſome Britiſh regiments of dragoons 
and a few ſquadrons of imperial horſe, the whole line 
of the French cavalry, with ſuch irreſiſtible fury as 
gave a check to their purſuit, enabled the duke of 
Cumberland to effect an orderly retreat to Mae- 
ſtricht. Sir John himſelf was taken priſoner in this 
gallant attack z but the regiment he commanded 
retired in excellent order. Beſides fir Joha Ligo- 
nier, major-general count d' Vſſembourg, major- 
general Bland, colonel Conway, and heutenanc- 
colonel lord Robert Sutton, were ſome of- them 
wounded, and all of them made priſoners: in a 
word, almoſt the whole loſs of the allies, amount- 
ing to ſix thouſand men, fell upon the Engliſh, 
Heſſians, and Hanoverians, they having in a man- 
ner oppoſed the whole French army, the ſhare of 
the Dutch and Auſtrians in the engagement, as 
well as their loſs, being too inconſiderable to be 
named. Notwithſtanding that the allies were com- 
pelled to yield the victory to the French, it was 
not till they had purchaſed it by the loſs. of up- 
wards of ten thouſand of their beſt troops, ſeveral 
ſtandards, and ſeveral pair of colours, with ſeven 
hundred priſoners taken, including ſixty officers, 
ſome of them pertons of diſtinction. After the 
battle, the garriſon of Maeſtricht was reinforced 
by two Engliſh, three Auſtrian, and five Dutch 
battalions z and next morning the allied army paſ- 
{ed the Maeſe at Maeſtricht, and extended them- 
ſelves towards Viſt, in the duchy of Limberg, with 
their head-quarters at Heer, the French ſtill con- 
tinuing at Tongres. | 

His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in order to make 
the moſt of his late ſucceſs, determined to form 
the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom, the honour of con- 
ducting which he was pleaſed to confer on count 
Lowendahl, who, at the head of a detachment of 
thirty-ſix thouſand men, preſented himſelf before 
the place in the beginning of July. Bergen-op- 
Zoom is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Dutch 
Brabant : it was generally deemed impregnable, 
and had obtained the name of the Maiden Fortreſs, 
from its having never been reduced, though fre- 
quently beſieged by very conſiderable armies. It 
could not be blocked up by ſea; ſo that veſſels 
with proviſions and ammunition could fail in and 
out of the harbour every day unmoleſted, while an 
army of twenty battalions and fourteen ſquadrons, 
detached by the States-general, under the prince of 
Saxe Hildburghauſen, was ſo ſtationed as to be 
able to relieve the garriſon, conliſting of three 
thouſand men, with freſh troops at will. All theſe 
difficulties appeared ſo conſiderable, that it was 
the opinion of molt people, even very good judges 
of the military art, that the French, by inveſting 
it, had committed a very raſh action; and the ge- 
neral to whom the operations had been conſigned 
would, in this enterprize, forfeit all the glory he 
had hitherto acquired. This was more particular- 
ly the belief of the people in England and Hol- 
land, who exulted before-hand in the mortification 
and diſappointment of the French king, which they 
looked upon as infallible : but the abilities, expe- 
rience, and reſolution of count Lowendahl, and 
the ardour of his troops, warmed by his example, 
and fighting in a manner under the very eye of 
their — * Joined to the negligence, inatten- 
tion, and numberleſs faults of a y go- 
vernor, effected what appeared to be, in the com- 
mon courſe of ſuch affairs, impracticable. 
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Old baron Cronſtrom had been by the ſtadt- 
holder appointed governor of Dutch Brabant, and 


had afſumed the command of the garriſon of Ber- 
n-op-Zoom, ſome little time before the French 


laid ſiege to the place. He was grown grey in the 
field, and his character ſtood unimpeached as to 
fidelity and courage. When count Lowendahl, 
on coming before the town, ſummoned him to 
furrender, he replied, that he would ſuffer himſelf 
to be buried under the ruins of the place before 
he would give up the favourite work of the fa- 
mous engineer Coehorn. However, though an 
old commander may, by his advice and experience, 
prove of infinite ſervice in a council of war; yet 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe, when ſuch an one is to 
give life and movement to a numerous body of 
troops, and direct the operations of a garriſon, be- 
fieged by- a powerful and expert commander. 
Lowendahl was all fire and activity; Cronſtrom 
all phlegm and deliberation. 
The eyes of all Europe were turned upon this 
fiege, the moſt important and the moſt bloody (for 
the time it laſted) that had happened during the 
whole courſe of the war. From the ſixteenth day 
of July, N. S. to the fifteenth of September, every 
day, nay, almoſt each hour, was marked by ſome 
dreadful ſcene of horror and deſtruction, effected 
by the ſpringing of mines on each fide, by the 
deſperate ſallies of the garriſon, and by the unre- 
mitting attacks of the beſiegers: the latter, how- 
ever, were always the principal ſufferers ; and we 
may preſume the ſiege would have been extended toa 
much greater length of time, had it ſucceeded only 
by the common methods practiſed on ſuch occaſions: 
but M. de Lowendahl having given out that he 
intended to make himſelf maſter of the ſeveral forts 
which defended the town before he ſhould make 
his grand attack, old Cronſtrom gave — 
into the ſnare that was ſpread for him; and know- 
ing that all thoſe forts were ſtill as tenable as ever; 
and preſuming that the dreadful execution made 
by his mines would at length damp the courage of 
the aſſailants, he gave himfelf up to an indolent ſe- 
curity, which in the end proved fatal; for in the 
morning of the ſixteenth of September, the French 
general having thrown a prodigious quantity of 
bombs into the ravelin of Dedim, as ſoon as thoſe 
had their effect, the beſiegers threw themſelves in- 
to the foſſe, and mounted the breaches, burſt open 
the ſally· port of Fallenius, mounted four breaches 
in the baſtions of Pucelle and Cochorn, where 
they forced the intrenchments, drove all thoſe of 
the garriſon they found in their way from their 


poſts, fpread themſelves ſrom right to left on the 
curtains, formed in order of battle, and came down 


into the town before the body of the garriſon could 
be afſembled. Baron Cronſtrom had ſo little ap- 
prehended an attempt of this kind, that he had 
not taken a fingle precaution againſt it; and was 


actually lumbering out the indolence of age quiet- 


in his quarters, where he would have been ſur- 
priſed and made priſoner by the enemy, had it not 


been for the amazing bravery of a body of Scots 


Highlanders, commanded by lord John Murray, 

wao fell like lions upon the French who had ſur- 
rounded his quarters, 'and fought until two thirds 
of them were killed upon the ſpot, and the remain- 
der brought off the old governor, in ſpite of all 
the oppeſition of the enemy, to whom the place 
was now abandoned; while the troops that were 
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encamped in the lines retreating with the utmon 
precipitation, all the forts in the neighbourhood 
immediately ſurrendered to the victors, who now 
became maſters of the whole navigation of the 
Schelde. The French king thought the conqueſt 
of Bergen-op-Zoom ſo important, that he made 
Lowendahl a marſhal of France immediately on 
the news being brought him. He alſo appointed 
count Saxe governor of the conquered Netherlands, 
and then returned to Verſailles elated with triumph. 
In a little time after this tranſaction, both armies 
retired into winter-quarters, when his royal high. 
neſs the duke of Cumberland returned to London, 
where he arrived on the thirteenth of November. 
Thus terminated the campaign of 1747, on the 
ſide of the Netherlands; a campaign replete with 
glory to the French ; productive of infinite preju- 
dice to the confederates; and particularly inglori. 
ous to the Dutch, by the loſs of their Maiden For- 
treſs, which had never till now been violated by a 
foreign embrace. | 

left the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, at the 
cloſe of the laſt year, purſuing the fugitive F rench, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans, into the territories of 
Provence, under the conduct of count Brown, who 
had aſſumed the chief command on the abſence of 
his Sardinian majeſty, ſeized with the ſmall-pox. 
M. Belleiſle, who had ſucceeded Maillebois in the 
command of the French army, being greatly infe- 
rior to the Auſtrian general, was not able to op- 
poſe his progreſs, who ſent baron Roth, with 
twenty - four batralions, to undertake the ſiege of 
Antibes by land, while the Britiſh ſquadron under 
vice-admiral Medley was to aſſiſt him by ſea. 

Antibes is a well-fortified town, ſituate in the 
Mediterranean, fifteen miles ſouth of Nice, and 
ſixty north-eaſt of Toulon. It was now defended 
by the chevalier de Sade, with a garriſon of eigh- 
teen hundred men; and all the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were made for a vigorous defence. The Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron having bombarded the town ſeverely 
for ſome time, baron Roth on the twentieth of 
January opened his trenches before it, while count 
Brown lay with the main army at Frejus, to cover 
the fiege. One half of the town was reduced to 
aſhes ; but the governor made a gallant defence, 
till M. Belleiſle, who had by this time received 
ſuch reinforcement as gave him the ſuperiority in 
the field, effected the paſſage of the Argens, and 
was advancing with a full reſolution to attack the 
Auſtrian general: but count Brown finding it im- 
poſſible to continue his operations without ex- 
poſing his whole army to the moſt imminent 
danger, immediately raiſed the ſiege of Antibes, 
and repaſſed the Var in the beginning of February, 
without ſuffering any conſiderable loſs from the 
enemy. Lt 

Belleiſle having thus compelled the imperial ge- 
neral to abandon Provence; and receiving conti- 
nual reinforcements till his army amounted to ſixty 


thouſand men, made himſelf maſter of Nice, Mont- 


alban, Villa Franca, and Ventimiglia, while the 
Auſtrians were forced to retire towards Final and 
Savona, in the dominions of Genoa, which were 


| in the poſſeſſion of his Sardinian majeſty. In the mean 


time, another large body under count Schuylem- 
berg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, 
co-operated with fifteen thoufand Piedmonteſe in 
an attempt to recover the city of Genoa. 


4 The 
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The French miniſtry were too well acquainted 
with the importance of this republic to their cauſe, 
to neglect any meaſure that could contribute to its 
ſecurity. Large fums of money were remitted to 
the ſenate : engineers and officers were ſent to dil- 
cipline their troops and repair their fortifications, 
The duke de Boufflers was appointed by his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty his ambaſſador-extraordinary to 
the republic, the better to animate them to a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance; and a large body of troops was de- 
tached from Belleiſle's army to co-operate with 
their forces : but theſe falling in with the Britiſh 
fleet, were either taken or driven back to France. 
The operations of general Schuylemberg were 
retarded for a conſiderable time, by the ſeverity of 
the weather and badneſs of the roads; but theſe 
obſtacles being removed, the Auſtrian general pre- 
ſented himſelf before Genoa on the thirty-firſt of 
March, at the head of forty thouſand men. Be- 
fore he commenced hoſtilities, he uſed all his en- 
deavours to perſuade the Genoeſe to ſubmit to the 
clemency of her Imperial majeſty ; but they re- 
jected his propoſitions with the utmoſt indignation, 
and declared their unanimous reſolution to be buri- 
ed in the ruins of their capital rather than aſk for 
quarter, or ſubmit to the Auſtrian mercy, ' whoſe 
effects they had already lo ſeverely felt. In the begin- 
ning of May Genoa was inveſted on all ſides; and 
Schuylemberg carried on his operations with ſuch 
{kill, vigour, and intrepidity, that he ſeemed for ſome 
time in the faireſt way to ſucceed in the reduCtion 
of the place. The duke de Boufflers, befides his 
character of ambaſſador to the republic, acted like- 
wiſe as commandant of the troops that were in 
Genoa ; while M. Belleifle continued at Ventimi- 
lia, with a view to penetrate into Piedmont and 
nbardy, and compel the Auſtrians to-abandon 
the ſiege. It was chiefly owing to this latter ge- 
neral that the Genoeſe were delivered from the ca- 
lamities that chreatened them: for though Schuy- 
lemberg was ſucceſsful in all his attacks upon the 
city, and had even made himſelf maſter of the ſub- 
urbs of Biſagno ; yet he was obliged to deſiſt from 
his enterprize, and raiſe the ſiege on the tenth day 
of June, to return into the Milaneſe, in order to 
join his Sardinian majeſty and count Brown, to 
cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the effects of 
M. Belleiſte. The Genoeſe, immediately on find- 
ing themſelves at liberty, with the aſſiſtance of the 
French and Spaniards in the city, made irruptions 
into the Parmeſan and Placentia, where, in ſpite of 
all the precautions of the duke de Boufflers, they 
committed the greateſt violences and cruelties, in 
revenge for the miſchiefs they had undergone 
from the enemy. Soon after, they had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe the duke de Boufflers, who died at 
Genoa in the latter end of July, and was ſucceeded 
in his-command by the duke de Richelieu. 
Mean while, M. Belleiſle committed the execu- 
tion of his project of an irruption into Piedmont 
to the ehevalier de Belleiſle his brother, who ſet 
out on his expedition at the head of thirty - four 
thouſand French and Spaniards, and arrived on the 
ſixth day of July at che paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong 
fortreſs on the frontiers of Dauphinẽ, ſituate 
on the north ſide of the river Doria. His Sardi- 
nian majeſty, apprized of the enterprize-which the 
chevalier had undertaken, had committed the de- 
fence of this important poſt to the count de Bri- 
| 
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queras, with ten battalions of Piedmonteſe and four 


of Auſtrians, who had formed an encampment be- 
hind the lines, while divers detachments were poſt- 
ed along all the paſſages of the Alps. 

On the eighth of July the chevalier attacked the 
Piedmonteſe intrenchments with incredible bravery, 
but was conſtantly repulſed, with extraordinary 
loſs, during an engagement that laſted from ten 
o'clock in the morning till eight in the evening. 


This valiant general, however, determined not to 


ſurvive a miſcarriage, made one laſt effort to ani- 
mate his diſpirited troops by his own glorious ex- 
ample, in which he emulated the braveſt of the 
ancient Romans, Snatching a pair of colours from 
the hand of an enſign, he called on thoſe neareſt him 
to follow his ſteps; and advancing with incredible 
intrepidity, amidſt a moſt furious diſcharge of 
muſquetry from the enemy, he planted the colours 
with his own hand on the intrenchments: at that 
inſtant he received two muſket-ſhots, one in the 
head, and the other in the body, which laid him 
dead on the ſpot. The French immediately gave 
way, and fled with precipitation, after having four 
thouſand eight hundred men killed, and ſix hun- 
dred wounded. The conſequences of the defeat 
at Exilles were, the abandoning of Ventimiglia by 
M. Belleiſle, and fruſtrating all his hopes of pene- 
trating into Piedmont by the way of Ceva. The 
marſhal now retreated towards the Var to join the 
troops from Exilles, and prevent any invaſion on 
Dauphine by the king of Sardinia. The exceſſive 
rains, however, prevented the execution of any 
deſign of importance on either ſide, and about the 
middle of October the two armies were put into 
winter-quarters. Thus ended the campaign of 
1747 in Italy; and in this manner had the French 
king the mortification' to find all his projects in 
that country entirely baffled. F 
Nor was he more fortunate in his naval opera- 
tions, our ſea commanders having, in the courſe of 
this year, given the enemy ſeveral remarkable ſpe: 
cimens of their ſkill and bravery. The council 
of Verſailles, ſenſible how much it behoved them 
to recover to their crown the important ſettlement 
of Cape Breton, as alſo to put M. de la Bourdon - 
naye in a condition to improve his ſucceſſes in the 
Eaſt Indies, diſpatched two ſquadrons of ſhips of 
war from Breſt harbour, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year would permit, in order to accompliſh this 
double view. The Britiſh miniſtry did not long 
remain ſtrangers to the deſtination of this equip- 
ment, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to inter- 
cept both ſquadrons. Vice-admiral Anſon and 
rear-admiral Warren were ordered out with a ſtrong 
fleet to.cruize off Cape Finiſterre on the coaſt of 
Galicia. On the third of May they fell in with 
the French ſquadrons, commanded by M. de la 
Jonquiere and M. de St. George, conſiſting of ſix 
large ſhips of war, as many frigates, and four arm- 
ed veſſels, equipped by their Eaſt India company, 
having under their convoy 29 ſhips laden with 
merchandize. The Britiſh fleet conſiſted of 12 ſail 
of the line, 3 frigates, and 2 ſloops. Notwith- 
ſtanding this great ſuperiority in their disfavour, 
the French commanders did not decline the en- 
gement; but having ſent away the armed veſ- 
els with the merchant ſhips, maintained the battle 
with their ſix ſhips of war with great ſpirit and 
conduct, till, overpowered by numbers, they were 
compelled 
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compelled to ſtrike their colours. About ſeven 
hundred of the French were ſlain in this action. 
The Engliſh loſt no leſs, and among them captain 
Grenville, of the Defiance, a young commander 
of the moſt promiſing talents. Several of the ene- 
my's merchant ſhips were afterwards picked up by 
our privateers. By this defeat the deſigns of France 
againſt our poſſeſſions in North America and the 

{ Indies were totally fruſtrated. The French 
loſt a million and an half ſterling, of which a con- 
ſiderable ſum was found in bullion on board the 
prizes, and four thouſand of their prime ſailors were 
locked up in our priſons. Great rejoicings were 
made for this important ſucceſs; and ſoon after 
Mr. Anſon was created a peer, and Mr. Warren 
was honoured with the ribband of the order of the 


Bath. 5 


On the twenty-ſixth day of June captain Fox, | 


of the Kent, cruiſing with five other ſhips of war 
off Cape Ortugal in Galicia, fell in with a fleet of 
homeward-bound St. Domingo men, conſiſting of 
one hundred and ſeventy ſail, under the convoy of 
commodore de la Motte, and four large ſhips of 
war. On diſcovering the Britiſh ſquadron, La 
Motte abandoned his convoy, and ſought his ſafety 
in a precipitate flight, our ſhips being too foul to 
come up with him. However, forty- ſix of the 
merchant ſhips fell into our hands, having one 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-eight ſailors on 
board, with a very valuable cargo of ſugar, indigo, 
cotton, &c. which furniſned rich dividends for our 
valiant Britiſh tars. "a | 
But the French marine ſuffered another more 
important loſs in the month of October. Our 
vernment had received information towards the 
cloſe of the ſummer, that a very large fleet of mer- 
chant ſhips, bound from the ports of France to 
the Weſt Indies, were collecting together at the 
Idle of Aix, and that a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of 
war was to eſcort them. Rear-admiral Hawke was 
therefore diſpatched to intercept them ; and after 
cruizing ſome time upon the coaſt of Brittany, on 
the fourteenth of October, being in the latitude of 
Belleiſle, about eight in the morning, he ſaw a 
great number of ſhips, but ſo crowded that he 
could not count them: this was the French fleet, 
conſiſting of nine ſail of the line, and ſeveral fri- 
gates, commanded by M. de VEſtanduaire, a chef 
d' eſcadre, with two hundred and fifty-two mer- 
chant ſhips under his convoy. Admiral Hawke 
had with him twelve fail of the line, and two fri- 
gates of fifty guns each. The French commodore, 
as ſoon as he could diſtinctly make the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, threw out the ſignal for the trade to make 
the beſt of their way, with a ſixty gun ſhip and 2 
frigate for their protection; and followed this by 
another ſignal for his ſhips of war to form the line 
of battle. Admiral Hawke, on his fide, finding 
that he loſt time in forming his line, while the 
French were ſtanding away, at eleven made. the 
ſignal for a general chace. By twelve both fleets 
were engaged, and maintainined a very bloody 
fight till night, when all the F trench ſhips, except 
two, ſtruck to the Engliſh flag. The enemy be- 
haved with remarkable bravery ; nor did they yield 
till their ſhips, were all diſabled. Their lols in 


killed and wounded amounted. to eight hundred, | 


and about three thouſand of them were made pri- 
ſoners. Of the Engliſh there fell about one hun- 
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dred and fifty, among whom was captain Saumares 
of the Nottingham, a gallant and experienced offi- 
cer, who had ſerved under lord Anſon in his ex. 
pedition to the Pacific Ocean. Rear admira] 
Hawke arrived on the thirty-firſt of October with 
bis fix prizes at Portſmouth, into which port the 
whole flower of the French navy had been trium. 
phantly conducted, within the ſpace of five months. 
Admiral Hawke was created a knight of the Bath 
for his gallant behaviour; but captain Fox, ot the 
Kent, had the misfortune to incur the cenſure of 
a court-martial, for ſome inſtance of neglect dur- 
ing the engagement, and was diſmiſſed from his 
command : however, as he remained perfectly 
clear from any imputation of cowardice, his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed, in about two years afterwards, 
to promote him to the rank of a rear-admiral. 

I have already taken notice, that admiral Med. 
ley. in. the Mediterranean was particularly active 
and vigilant in his ſtation : he blocked up a Spa- 


 niſh ſquadron. this ſummer in Carthagena, aſſiſted 


the Imperialiſts in the operations in Italy, and in- 
tercepted ſuccours that the French were ſending to 
the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe republic: but death 
terminating the ſcrvices of this deſerving comman- 
der on the fifth of Auguſt, the conduct of the 


ſquadron devolved on admiral Byng, who had been 


ſent to reinforce him, and who proceeded on the 
ſame plan of operations 
The affairs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies fill 
continued to wear à very indifferent aſpect: the 
enemy bad taken and held from us Madraſs, with- 
out Mr. Griffin, who. had ſucceeded Peyton, being 
able to attempt any thing towards its recovery. 
Nevertheleſs, he blocked up Pondicherry for a 
conſiderable time, and reduced it:tagreatdifhculties, 
tho* the French ſquadron; was ſuperior to his. Our 
Eaſt India company, ſenſible of the critical ſituation 
to which their affairs were now reduced, beſtirred 
themſelves ſo effectually with the miniſtry, that 
rear-admiral Boſcawen, an officer of approved ca- 
pacity and valour, was ordered to the Eaſt Indies 
this year, with a 7! of fix ſhips of the line, 
belides ſmaller veſſels, having two thouſand ma- 
rines on board, to reinforce Mr. Griffin (now made 
a rear-admiral) and return the French viſit to Ma- 
draſs, by an invaſion of Pondicherry : but this 
ſquadron did not leave England till the month of 
November ; and after making an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt againſt the French at the iſland of Marti- 
nico, four hundred miles to the eaſt of Mada- 
gaſcar, the whole ſquadron arrived ſafe at Fort St. 
Dayid on the twenty-ninth of July, 1748. Their 
ſubſequent tranſactions will fall within the narra- 
tive of the naval operations of that year. 

In the Weſt Indies rear-admiral Knowles, with 
a ſquadron of cight ſhips and two frigates, attack- 
ed Fort Louis, on the ſouth fide of Hiſpaniola, 
which, after a ſhort but vigorous defence, was 
ſurrendered. After this, he made an attempt up- 
on St. Jago de Cuba, in which he was baffied, and 
obliged to return to Jamaica. The blame of this 
diſappointment he caſt upon Mr. Dent, one of his 
captains; but a court-martial, which was after- 
wards held upon that gentleman in England, ac- 
quitted him with honour. „ 
ls September, Mr. Knowles being upon a cruize 
off the Hayannah with ſeven ſhips of the line, fell 
in with-a Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, under the command of the admirals Reg- 

io and Spinola, when an engagement enſued, 
which was maintained with great warmth on both 
ſides, and ended in the loſs of two of the enemy's 
capital ſhips, the reſt of their fleet getting ſafe in- 
to the Havannah. Here again Mr. Knowles ar- 
raigned ſome of his captains of miſbehaviour, 
whoſe conduct, on their return to England, was 
ſtrictly examined by a court-martial. Iwo of theſc 
captains were cenſured ; nor did the admiral him- 
ſelf eſcape without reprimand for ſome neglects he 
had been guilty of in the courſe of the action. 
This was made a kind of party quarrel amongſt 
the gentlemen of the admiral's ſquadron, which 
ended in the death of captain Clark, who was 
ſhot by captain Innes in a duel fought between 
them in Hyde-Park : but it appearing by unquel- 
tionable evidence that captain Clark had given the 
challenge, his majeſty was pleaſed to extend his 
royal clemency towards his antagoniſt, In the 
courſe cf this year the Britiſh cruizers were ſo alert 
and ſucceſsful, that they took fix hundred and for- 
ty-four prizes from the French and Spaniards ; 
whereas the loſs on our ſide did not exceed five 
hundred and fitty. In a word, the ſuperiority of 
the naval arms of Britain was now ſo conſpicuouſly 
evident, that ſhe had not an enemy to conteſt her 
lovereignty of the ocean. 

When ſtates and empires make the moſt forcible 
efforts to diſplay their ſtrength, it is then generally 
found that they are the moſt in need of, and moſt 
inclined to a reſpite from their operations. Not 
one of the belligerant powers at this time could 
diſſemble his hearty wiſh for a ſpeedy peace. 

France, notwithſtanding the rapid conqueſts ſhe 
had lately made in Germany, languiſhed amidſt 
her ſucceſſes, and beheld with deep concern the 
ruin of her commerce, the moſt valuable branch 
of which had been deſtroyed by the rupture be- 
tween her and the Dutch, Lewis XV. had by his 
ambition brought ruin upon his people, and deſo- 
lation upon his country. Hemmed in as he was 
by a train of flatterers and paraſites, the voice of 
public diſtreſs found a way to his ear ; and not a 
week paſſed without the mortification of receiving 
the moſt pathetic, and at the ſame time the moſt 
ſpirited, remonſtrances from his parliament and 
his trading companies, upon the diſmal effects of 
thoſe diſputes he had raiſed and kept alive. 

The court of Vienna ſaw herſelf diſappointed in 
the flattering hopes ſhe had formed from the ſuc- 
ceſs of her arms in Italy: her finances were almoſt 
exhauſted, her armies ill ſupplied, and moſt of her 
provinces deſolated, by a long and bloody war. 
Cogent motives theſe, to be deſirous to fee an end 
of it, eſpecially as the houſe of Auſtria had ſucceed- 
ed in eſtabliſhing the imperial dignity in the per- 
— of the archduke, conſort to her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty. 

Spain carried on the war with equal inactivity and 
ill ſucceſs, The evils it had intended againſt the Bri- 
tiſh nation were all fallen on its own head; and not- 
withitanding its rich poſſeſſions in each hemiſphere, 
it ſaw itfelf ſtill farther than ever from being ina 
condition to enforce its ambitious and extravagant 
claims on the Auſtrian dominions, and had of late 
adopted the appearance of greater moderation. 

England, during this whole war, had ſuſtained 
by = the greateſt expence of any one of the con- 
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tending powers; not only to maintain invincible 
navies and formidable armies, but likewiſe in giv- 
ing ſubſidies to almoſt all the powers of Europe; 
and the ſcrupulous fidelity with which her illuſtri- 
ous monarch adhered to his engagements with his 
allies, and to the deſire of maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe, had occaſioned the ſhedding 
of torrents of blood both by ſea and land, and 
drained the national treaſure to ſatisfy the inceſſant 
cravings of greedy foreign mercenaries : but now 
ſhe had nothing to hope from the continuance of 
the war, as the- French and Spaniſh marine were 
in a manner annihilated ; and her miniſtry were 
ſenſible that they could not carry it on another 
campaign without loading the people with new im- 
poſitions, 

The Dutch, who had been in a manner compel- 
led to engage as principals in this war, much againſt 
their inclination, and were much fonder of negoci- 
ating than fighting, wiſhed for nothing ſo much as 
to ſee their barrier freed from the French yoke, and 
themſelves delivered from thoſe troubleſome friends; 
who, under the pretence of protecting them, laid 
waſte their moſt fruitful provinces, and ſtopped 
up the ſources of their beneficial commerce. The 
prince of Orange, as ſtadtholder, warmly attached 
as he was to the common cauſe, had many ſtrong 
and weighty reaſons to wiſh for an end to the pre- 
ſent troubles: the unſettled ſtate of his family- 
affairs; the powerful oppoſition he encountered 
from the French party in Holland; and the diffi- 
culty he found in railing money, made him natu- 
rally wiſh for an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
authority upon a ſolid foundation. In fine, all the 
contending powers ſeemed, towards the cloſe of 
this year, to be inſpired with the ſame pacific views 
and inclinations; and it required no conſummate 
{kill in politics to foreſee that the war could not be 
of much longer duration. | | 

His moſt Chriſtian majeſty had, immediately af: 
ter the battle of Val, in a perſonal conference with 
fir John Ligonier, given broad intimations of his 
deſire of a pacification. He had alſo, after the 
reduction of Bergen-op-Zoom, ordered his miniſ- 
ter, the abbe de la Ville, to tranſmit from the camp 
of Hamel, near Tongres, a declaration to the 
States-general on the ſame ſubje&. France alſo 
repeated her pacific applications at the court of 
London: in conſequence of which, the contending 
powers agreed to the holding another congreſs, 
which was actually opened in March following 
(1748) at Aix-la-Chapelle, an imperial city in the 
duchy of Juliers, formerly the capital of Germany, 
when Charlemagne ſwayed the imperial ſteptre. 
The earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon 
were nominated plenipotentiaries on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty ; as was the count de St. Severin 
de Arragon, for France; with count Bentinck, the 
baron de Waſſenaer, and M. Haſſelaer, on the part 
of the United Provinces. 

With theſe appearances of a ſpeedy termination 
of the unſpeakable calamities incident to war, his 
Britannic majeſty aſſembled his new parliament on 
the tenth of November, when the commons again 
choſe Arthur Onſlow, eſq. their ſpeaker, who had 
preſided in the chair during the two former ſeſſions. 
His majeſty on the twelfth returned again to the 
houſe of peers, where the commons waited on him 
with the ſpeaker ; after which his majeſty opened 
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the firſt ſeſſion with a ſprech, congratulating the 
two houſes on the ſignal ſucceſſes of the Britiſh 
navy, and the happy alteration of the government 
of the United Provinces. His majeſty gave them 
to underſtand, that a congreis would ſpeedily be 
opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert the means 
for effecting a general pacification; and reminded 
them that nothing would more conduce to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this negociation than the vigour and unani— 
mity of their proceedings. 1 

The new elections had gone every-where' in fa- 
vour of the court. The duke or Newcaltle, and 
his brother Mr. Pelham, who were abſolutely pre- 
dominant in the cabinet, found but an immaterial 
oppoſition in the parliament. Such addrciics were 
therefore preſented, in return to his mazeity's 
' ſpeech, from both houles, as made the government 

erfectly ſecure of having their moit ſanguine 
wiſhes fulfilled, their molt extenſive demands gra- 
tifed; and indeed never did parliament mak 
good their profeſſions with greater punctuality than 
the preſent. They voted forty thouſand ſtamen, 
forty- nine thouſand land- forces, belides eleven thou- 
ſand nine hundred marines; the ſubſidies to the 
queen of Hungary, the czarina, the king of Sar- 
dinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the prince 
of Hcſie, and the duke of Wolfenbuttle; the ſum 
of two hundred thirty-five thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-nine pounds was granted to the provinces 
of New England, to reimburſe them for the ex- 
pence of reducing Cape Breton; five hundred thou- 
{and pounds were given to his majeſty for the vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war; and about one hun- 
dred and fifty-two thouſand pounds to the Scottiſh 
claimants in lieu of their juriſdiction. In a word, 
the ſupplics for the year 1748 fell very little ſhort 
of nine millions ; ſix millions and an half of which 
were raiſed on a loan by ſubſcription, chargeable 
on a new ſublidy of poundage exacted from all 
merchandize imported into Great Britain, which 
was ſubſcribed for immediately on opening the 
books, and above two millions more offered, and 
rejected; an extraordinary inſtance of public ſpi- 
rit and national credit. The reſt was raiſed by 
continuing the land tax at four ſhillings in the 
pound, the malt-duty, and one million to be taken 
out of the ſinking fund. 

Some material debates were agitated in parlia- 
ment this ſeſſion. A bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons “ for a general naturalization 
of foreign proteſtants.” Many ſhrewd arguments 
were advanced in favour of this meaſure, which 
would tend, it was ſaid, to ſupply the great waſte 
of people which the war had occaſioned, and to 
introduce new manufactures into the kingdom, as 
many induſtrious individuals in foreign parts would 
be thereby encouraged to ſettle in England. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the city of London viewed this affair in 
ſo very different a light, that on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1748, the ſheriffs of that city preſented a pe- 
tition againſt it to the lower houſe, ſetting forth, 
That it would occaſion a decreaſe, if not a total 
loſs, of the duties of package, ſcavage, portage, 
and balliage of the goods of foreign merchants : 
that it was more likely to increale the poverty than 
to add to the wealth of the nation ; for that neither 
rich nor induſtrious foreigners needed ſuch induce- 
ment, as the latter never wanted encouragement, 


nor the former the very privilege in queſtion, when 
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they applied for it to parliament : that a like law 
had been attempted in the reign of king William 
but had been rejected on ſuch national conſidera. 
tions as, it was preſumed, would never elcape the 
attention, nor loſe the regard of the houſe : that 
a law having been actually paſſcd for that purpoſe 
in the reign of queen Anne, it was found to detri- 
mental to the public intereit, that it was ſoon at- 
terwards repealed, and not without ſome ſevere re. 
flections on the conduct of thuſe who had promot- 
ed it: that, as a naturalization could not convey 
to foreigners a true knowlege of our happy con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, or give them ſuch a 
zeal and affection for it as might be requiſite for 
maintaining and defending it; and as thoſe who 
had grown up under arbitrary government might 
be fitteſt to anſwer arbitrary purpoſes, too much 
caution could not be uſed in a matter of fo great 
importance; and therefore it was hoped that the 
houſe would not think proper to paſs a bill which 
was liable to ſuch inſuperable objections.“ T his 
petition was warmly ſupported; and Mr. Pelham, 
who was now the acknowleged miniſter, fearino that 
the bill, it paſied, might hurt his influence in the 
city ot London, which at that time was very lol, 
agreed to drop it for that time, - 
The peraictous practice of inſuring French Qing 
in England, which preveilzd to a ſhameſu! deprre 
about this period, occaſiontd bitter complaints on 
the part of the fair dealers, and was indzed an 
abule which called aloud for parliamentary rer:{;, 
Though the commerce of France was in a very 
declining condition, it could have been further de- 
creaſed, even to a ſtate of abſolute ruin, had it not 
been ſupported by their inſurances in England, In 
this practice France found a perpetual ſupport 
amidſt all her mercantile loſſes. On this all the 
remains of the French trade entirely ſubſiſted. 
Meny of the moſt opulent captures from the 
French, particularly two exceed ing rich prizes 
from the South Sea, taken by the Royal Family 
privateer, under the command of captain Talbot, 
in 1745, were inſured in England, which occaſion- 
ed the national gain to be no more than the price 
of the premium, which was uſually trom twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. and it the inſured ſhips 
were deſtroyed, there was a clear naticrol lo's to 
the Engliſh of the whole value, after deducting 
the premium. Beſides, this practice was the more 
pernicious, from the very nature of the end for 
which it was calculated, becauſe the inſurers had 
ſtrong temptations to contribute to the eſcape ot 
the ſhips which they had inſured. Therefore, 
while the Britiſh admiralty, and proprietors of 
private ſhips of war, were exerting the mari— 
time force of the ſtate, totally to ruin the com- 
merce of France, the Britiſh inſurers fruſtrated 
their endeavours. Theſe, among many other co- 
gent reaſons, convinced the legiſlature of the ne- 
ceſſity of prohibiting this practice. Accordingly, 
a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
« to prohibit inſurance on ſhips belonging to 
France, and merchandize and effects laden therein, 
during the preſent war with France 3” which bill 
met with univerſal approbation, paſſed quickly 
through both houſes, and ſoon after received the 
royal aſſent. f 
As the parliamentary contentions were very in- 
conſiderable, the buſineſs of the ſenate was diſ- 
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arched with very little interruption, and ſeveral 
acts were paſſed, extremely ſalutary to the national 
intereſt *. On the thirteenth of May the king put 
an end to the ſeſſion, after having acquainted both 
houſes in his ſpeech, that the preliminaries of a ge- 
neral peace were actually ſigned at Aix- la- Chapelle 
by the miniſters of Great Britain, France, and the 
United Provinces; and that the baſis of this ac- 
commodation was a general reſtitution of the con- 
queſts which had been made during the war. Im- 
mediately after the prorogatiom of the parliament, 
his majeſty ſet out for his German dominions, after 
having appointed a regency to govern the kingdom 
in his abſence; he was convoyed by a ſquadron 
commanded by lord Anſon, and arrived at Hel- 
voetſluys on the twenty-ſecond of May. He pro- 
ceeded directly to Maeſlandſluys, where he was 
met by her royal highneſs the princeſs of Orange; 
and after a ſhort conference, his majeſty ſet out 
for U:recht, where he had an interview with his 
ſ:rene highneſs the ſtadtholder, and prince Frede- 
ric of Helle, and then proceeded to Hanover. 

i ſhall here take notice of ſome tranſactions, as 
well roreign as domeſtic, particularly relating to 
Great Britain, which fell out during the ſitting 
of this ſeſſion of parliament, that I may be 
more at liberty to purlue uninterrupted the more 
important events of this year, till the final conclu- 
ſion of the peace. Oa the twentieth day of Ja- 
nuary a pardon paſſed the great-ſcal tor lord Mac- 
Cleod, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Cromartie, who 
had been drawn by his father into the rebellion, 
On the tweaty-ninth, the priſon of Kinſale in Ire- 
land was conſumed by fire, and fifty-four French 
priſoners confined therein periſhed in the flames. 
On February 6, the earl of Cheſterfield reſigned 
the ſeals of his office as one of his majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, and was ſucceeded by the 
duke of Bedford, On the thirteenth an order 
of council was publiſhed, directing the condem 
nation of ſeveral ſhips our Mediterranean cruizers 
had taken from. the Genoeſe; which prizes 
amounted to two hundred thouſand pounds. On 
March 25, a moſt dreadful fire broke out in Ex- 
change-alley, Cornhill, which proved more hurt- 
ful in its conſequences than any conflagration ſince 
the fire of London, 1666. The flames ſpread 
three different ways; and, notwithſtanding every 
poſſible aſſiſtance, near one hundred houſes in 


Cornhill, Birchin-lane, Exchange-alley, George- 
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ed: and though many goods, &c. were ſaved 
by the vigilance of the magiſtrates, yet the loſs 
was exceſſive great; and the conſternation in the 
city, during this dreadful calamity, can ſcarcely 
be expreſſed. 

Accounts arrived from New England in the 
month of April this year, of a great tumult which 
happened at the clole of the laſt year at Boſton, the 
capital of that province, occaſioned by admiral 
Knowles impreſſing ſeveral of the inhabitants and 
ſeamen belonging to the outward-bound ſhips for 
the ſcrvice of his fleet; a practice which it ſhould 
ſeem our American brethren have no very favour- 
able opinion of. But by the vigorous behaviour of 
the aſſembly, after many acts of violence, this 
dangerous riot was quell:d. It was, however, 
ſucceeded by a much greater calamity, which be- 
fel that capital on the twenty-third of December, 
when the Court-houſe was conſumed by fire, and 
the province records, &c. deſtroyed therein, to 
the almoſt ircetrievable detriment of the whole 
colony. | | 

The ſmugglers in England were become a- 
mazingly audacious in their illegal practices at 
this period, having, amongſt other enormities, 
broke open the king's warchouſe at Colcheſter, 
and conveyed away a great quantity of tea : upon 
which a proclamation was iſſued of pardon, and a 
reward of a hundred pounds, for the diſcovery of 
each of the parties concerned in that outrageous 
tranſaction. 

About this time ſeveral promotions were made 
both in the army and navy, and the rank between 
the land and ſea officers, whoſe mutual diſguſts 
ariſing from their continual diſputes” about pre- 
cedency in points of command had done infinite 
prejudice to the public ſervice, was eſtabliſhed by 
his majeſty's order in council in the following 
manner : | 

Admirals and commanders in chief to rank with 
field-marſhals. 

Admirals with their flag on their main- top- maſt- 
head with generals of horie and foot. 

Vice-admirals with heutenant gencrals, 

Rear-admirals with major-generals. 

Commodores with broad pendants with brigadier- 
generals. | 

Captains of three years ſtanding with colonels, 

Younger captains with heutenant-coloaels; 

Maſters and commanders with majors. 


yard, and the courts adjacent, &c. were conſum- 


Lieutenants with captains. 


* Amongſt the moſt public was an act « for granting to his 
majeſty a ſubſidy of one ſhilling poundage upon all goods and 
merchandizes to be imported into the kingdom of Great- 
Britain, and for raiſing a certain ſum of money by annuities 
and lottery, to be charged on the ſaid ſubſidy, and for re- 
pealing ſo much of an act made in the twentieth year of his 
preſent majeſty's reign, as enacted that prize goods and mer- 
chandizes might be exported without paying any duty of 
cuſtom or exciſe for the ſame.” And this act, than which none 
could be of greater importance, was carried without a diviſion, 
The act of parliament for preventing vexatious ſuits and arreſts 
for ſmall debts, expired on June 1, 1747, and left all the ave- 
nues open to private animofity ; but on the eighteenth of Fe- 
bruary, 1748, an act was paſſed * to revive and make per- 
p*tual two acts of parliament, one made in the twelfth year 
of king George I. intitled, An act to preventfrivolous and vex- 
atious arreſts; and the other made in the fifth year of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, to explain, amend, and render more effectual the 


mitting tea to be exported to Ireland and the Britiſh planta- 
tions in America, without paying the inland duties charged 
thereupon by an act of the eighteenth year of his preſent ma- 
jeſty.“ Alſo to * an act for encouraging the making of In- 
digo in the Britiſh plantations in Ametica?, for which commo- 
dity the Engliſh paid the French about two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year: and as the preliminaries for @ general peace 
had been adjuſted, his majeſty paſſed an act for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors; by which all debtors for five hundred 
pounds, or under, were diſcharged; all fugitives who were 
abroad on the firſt of January laſt, were entitled to the benefit 
of this act, on delivering up all their effects, except wearing 
apparel and tools, not to exceed ten pounds : but all bank- 
rupts not obtaining their certificates ; attornies retaining their 
clients money; perſons indebted to the crown, and former in- 
ſolvents, were excepted ; and creditors of thoſe continuing in 
gaol, were authoriſed to compel them to give an account upon 
| oath of their effects. 


faid aft,” The royal aſſent was alſo given to * an act for per- 
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An order was alſo iſſued, requiring all his ma- 
jeſty's ſea-officers, from the admiral down to the 
midſhipman, to wear an uniformity of cloathing; 
for which purpoſe pattern- coats for dreſs'd ſuits, 
and frocks for each rank of officers, were lodged at 
the navy-office, and the ſeveral yards, for inſpection. 
L he allies had reſolved to open the campaign 
in the Netherlands with an army of a hundred and 
ninety thouſand men, in order to compel the 
French to abandon the barrier which they had 
conquered ; but the dilatory conduct of the Dutch 
and Auſtrians prevented the execution of this 
meaſure. The people of Holland were ſo highly 
incenſed at the behaviour of their rulers, that they 
roſe in tumults in all the capital cities. They 
plundered the farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed 
the taxes, and inſulted the magiſtrates : ſo that 
the States General, ſceing their country at the brink 
of ruin, committed the government entirely into 
the hands of the prince of Orange, whom they 
conſtituted hereditary ſtadtholder and captain-ge- 
neral of Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the Upper 
Quarter of Guelderland z and the Eaſt India com- 
pany choſe him director and governor-general of 
their commerce and ſettlements in the Indies. 
Thus inveſted with an authority unknown to his 
anceſtors, he exerted himſelf with equal induſtry 
and diſcretion, in new-modelling, augmenting, and 
aſſembling the troops of the Republic. The ad- 
miniſtration of government was now chiefly in- 
veſted in the prince, partly as ſtadtholder, and 
partly as captain-general and admiral in chief; 
the ſtates alone had the power of making war or 
concluding a peace, of entering into foreign allian- 
ces, of railing taxes, and coining of money ; but 
the prince had the diſpoſal of all military com- 
mands both by ſea and land, in time of war by his 
own commiſſion ;' in time of peace by that of the 
ſtates: as ſtadtholder or governor, he repreſented 
the ſupreme civil magiſtrate ; in which capacity he 
pardoned offenders and nominated magiſtrates, the 
rowns preſenting him the names of three, out of 
which he choſe one. In him reſided the dignity 
of the ſtate : he had a palace, a court, his guards, 
and all the other marks of external grandeur inci- 
dent to princes : to him foreign miniſters paid their 
court, as did every one who was inclined to ſerve 
his country in the fleet or army: in the council of 
tate he had a ſeat and a deciſive voice, but not in 
the aſſembly of the States General, _— nothing 
could be tranſacted there without his knowledge 
or againſt his conſent. - 

The conferences at Aix la Chapelle were opened 
on the eleventh of March; but as thoſe kind of 
negociations are frequently rendered fruitleſs by 
the affected obſtacles and difficulties thrown in by 
artful diſcontented miniſters, and by the unavoid- 
able delays reſulting from ſending and receiv- 
ing diſpatches from their reſpective courts, his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, in order to accelerate the 
proceedings, had given poſitive orders to M. Saxe 
to form the ſiege of Maeſtricht, a ſtrong city and 
fortreſs on the river Maeſe, and the key of Hol- 
land on that fide, The manceuvres of this great 
general, to deceive the confederates, as to his real 
intent, have been juſtly eſteemed a maſterpiece of 
the kind by all judges of the military art: by his 
various marches and counter marches he ſo puzzled 
the allies, that apprehending he deſigned to make 
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an attempt upon Breda, or Luxembourg, the 
precipitately abandoned the ſtrong poſts they oc. 
cupied in the neighbourhood of Ruremonde, and 
marched to cover the places they thought moſt in 
danger; when, to their no ſmall contuſion, the 
learned that the French had formed the inveſtitur, 
of Maeſtricht on the third of April. 

The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch 
troops, under the conduct of the baron d'Aylva 
who defended the place with great ſpirit and reſo. 
lution. He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſa]. 
lies; but, determined to overcome all oppoſition 
they carried on their approaches with incredible 
perieverance and bravery: they attacked the co- 
vered way, in which they actually made a logs. 
ment; and Maeſtricht was on the point of falling 


into their hands, when hoſtilities were ſuddenl/ 


interrupted by the arrival of a courier from the 
duke of Cumberland, who commanded the allicd 
army, with the news that the preliminary articles 
of peace had been ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
nineteenth of April: upon which marſhal Saxe 
and the governor agreed to a ceſſation of arms for 
two days. A meſſenger was ſent to the duke of 
Cumberland, who ſent another to marſhal Saxe; 
and the world was now informed that, for the 
glory of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's arms, the pa- 
cificators had agreed that the town of Maeſtricht 
ſhould be ſurrendered to his general, on condition 
that it ſhould be reſtored, with all the magazines 
and artillery, Marſhal Saxe accordingly entered 
the place on the third day of May, when the gar- 
riſon marched out with all the honours of war, and 
a ſuſpenſion of arms immediately enſued, 

Several difficulties had been raiſed in the courſe 
of the negociations at Aix- la-Chapelle, in regard 
to the different pretenſions of the contending par- 
ties; but theſe were ſpeedily adjuſted, and the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, and the 
United Provinces, convinced that, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be agreed, the other parties would find 
themſelves under a neceſſity of ſubſcribing to their 
deciſions, ſigned the preliminary articles for a ge- 
neral peace on the evening of the nineteenth of 
April, at the houſe of the French plenipotentiary, 
By theſe articles, the French and the Engliſh con- 
jointly, with their allies, agreed immediately to 
evacuate the ſeveral places they had conquered 
from each other during the war; and that Don 
Philip, Infant of Spain, ſhould be inveſted in the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, to enjoy the ſame 
in full ſovereignty, until the deceaſe of his Catholic 
majeſty the king of Spain, when he would ſuc- 
ceed to the throne of the Two Sicilies; in which 
caſe the aforelaid duchies were to revert to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

The courts of Vienna and Madrid were very 
unwilling to accede to the preliminaries, and even 
entered proteſtations againſt them, both of theſe 
powers pretending to be greatly injured thereby ; 
the empreſs queen, in particular, complained hea- 
vily, that inſtead of having an equivalent for Sileſia, 
her dominions had been diſmembered ; and that 
what was reſtored to her was left at the mercy of 
the firſt invader, by the demolition of the fortifi- 
cations that ſhould protect them. She complained 
alſo, that after having, out of an exceſs of com- 
plaiſance to the Britiſh nation, refuled ſome very 


advantageous terms of peace that had been * 
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her by the court of France, ſhe was now left to 
bear all the calamities that would enſue from fo 

long and bloody a war. h 

The Spaniſh government had flattered itſelf that 
one of the conditions of theſe preliminaries would 
have been, the obliging the court of Great Britain 
to reſtore to her Gibraltar; whereas not the leaſt 
mention was made thereof, either in the prelimi- 
naries or the treaty : this therefore was the ſubject 
of diſcontent to that power. 

His Sardinian majeſty was alſo unwilling to give 

his acceſſion, becaule he found himſelf diſappoint- 
ed in the hopes of obtaining the poſſeſſion of Final : 
but the public benefit getting the better of private 
intereſt, all parties at length were prevailed upon 
to accede. Count Kaunitz, the Auſtrian plenipo- 
tentiary, on the fourteenth of May, ſigned the act 
of acceſſion of the empreſs-queen of Hungary to 
the preliminary articles. The Sardinian miniſter, 
and the plenipotentiary for the duke of Modena, 
ſigned their acceſſion on the thirty-firſt of May; 
and the Genoeſe and Spaniſh plenipotentiaries did 
the ſame on the ſeventeenth of June. 
Thirty-ſeven thouſand Ruſſians, under the com- 
mand of prince Repnin, granted by the czarina to 
the aſſiſtance of the confederates, had been advan- 
cing ſince the beginning of the year from Livonia 
and on their entrance into Germany were met by 
general Mordaunt and colonel Durand, who were 
appointed by his Britannic majeſty to conduct them 
to the Netherlands, After a march of ſeven hun- 
dred miles, in the month of June they reached the 
borders of Franconia, where they were ordered to 
halt, the French king declaring, that, ſhould they 
advance farther, he would deſtroy the fortifications 
of Maeſtricht and Bergen-op-Zoom. The matter 
was referred to the deciſion of the Britiſh, French, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries at the congreſs, who, 
on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, concluded a con- 
vention, importing, that the Ruſſian troops ſhould 
march back to their own country, and that the 
French king ſhould diſband an equal number of 
his forces. The ſeaſon being far advanced, the 
Ruſſians were provided with winter-quarters in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, where they remained till the 
ſpring, when they returned into Livonia. In the 
mean time, thirty-ſeven thouſand French troops 
were recalled from Flanders into Picardy, and the 
two armies continued inactive till the concluſion of 
the definitive treaty z but the war was open for a 
longer continuance in Italy. 

The French and Spaniards began early to rein- 
force their troops in the ſtate of Genoa. Several 
convoys arrived in that port from Antibes and 
Monaco, and landed their men with lictle interrup- 
tion; ſo that the French, Spaniards, and Genoeſe, 
had an army of thirty thouſand men in the heart of 
the republic, commanded by the duke de Riche- 
lieu, excluſive of independent companies, the mi- 
litia, and armed peaſants: but general Brown, at 
the head of forty-eight thouſand Auſtrians, was 
preparing to enter the eaſtern Riviera, and again 

y ſiege to Genoa, M. Belleiſle was extending 
his army, which conſiſted of fifty thouſand French 
and Spaniards, for the ſecurity of the weſtern Ri- 
viera, which was alſo threatened with an invaſion 
by general Leutrum, at the head of forty thouſand 
Aultrians and Piedmonteſe : but before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, an inſurrection happened 
159 
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in Sardinia, ſpirited up by the French and Spa- 
niards, which however was happily terminated _ 

Count Brown, after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes on the- 
borders of the republic of Genoa, penetrated in- 
to the eaſtern Riviera; and general Nadaſti made 
an attempt to ſurprize Voltri, where he was de- 
feated, with the loſs of four hundred men. Dur- 
ing this time, M. Belleiſle and general Leutrum 
had intelligence of the preliminary treaty; upon 
which the ceſſation of hoſtilities between the French 
and Piedmonteſe in the weſtern Riviera was ſettled, 
and limits ſet to both armies. On the thirtieth of 
May general Brown reeeived a letter from the duke 
de Richelieu, with a copy of the act of aceeſſion of 
the empreſs- queen to the preliminaries, which pro- 
duced ſome conferences between the generals, who, 
on the fourth of June, agreed to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, the river Vara, in the eaſtern Riviera, being 
the limit between the two armies. 

The naval war in the Eaſt Indies was ſuſpended 
by rear-admiral Griffin, till the arrival of rear- ad- 
miral Boſcawen, with the reinforcement of ſhips 
and men for the ſervice of the Britiſh company. 
The French, in the mean time, were permitted to 
ſupply their ſettlement at Pondicherry with every 
thing neceſſary for defending the place againſt the 
ſiege, which was expected on the coming of Mr. Boſ- 
cawen into thole ſeas. This gentleman arrived at 
Fort St. David's on the twenty-ninth of July this 
year, and aſſumed the command, while rear-admi- 
ral Griffin was preparing to return to England. Mr. 
Boſcawen's ſquadron conſiſted of nine ſhips of the 
line, beſides two frigates, aſloop and two tenders, hav- 
ing three thouſand five hundred and eighty failors on 
board; ſo that it was determined immediately to 
undertake the ſiege of Pondicherry. The admiral 
himſelf marched over land from Fort St. David, 
with a ſmall army of four thouſand Europeans and 
about two thouſand natives of the country, while 
the management of the fleet was left to captain 
Liſle, of the Vigilant, who had orders to anchor 
with the whole ſquadron two miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Pondicherry, and remain there till farther 
orders. Thus, by the tenth of Auguſt, the place 
was inveſted by land, and blocked up by ſea. 

The garriſon of Pondicherry conſiſted of two 
thouſand Europeans and three thouſand Indians. 
Monſieur Dupleix the French governor, and Mr. 
Paradis the chief engineer, had taken the moſt ſea- 
ſonable and beſt precautions for the defence and 
ſecurity of this ſettlement. Having had intelli- 
gence of the deſtination of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
long before the arrival of admiral Boſcawen in the 
Indian ſea, they had erected ſeveral additional for- 
tifications about the town: they had put the fort 
of Aria Coupan, ſituate on the ſide of a river from 
whence it takes its name, at about three miles diſ- 
tance from the town, in a defenſible condition; 
and, in fine, ſeemed to apprehend very little dan- 
ger from the enterprize carrying on againit them. 

The Britiſh admiral, however, proſecuted his 
operations with great judgment and ſpirit : he took 
the fort of Aria Coupan after which he made his 
approaches to the place, while it was bombarded 
and cannonaded by the ſhipping : but the fortifi- 
cations were ſo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, 
and the engineers ſo much more 'expert in their 
profeſſion than ours, that he made very little pro- 


greſs, and ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At 
6 H length, 
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length, his army being reduced by fickneſs, and 


the rainy ſeaſon approaching, the admiral ordered 
the artillery and ſtores to be reimbarked; and rail- 


ing the ſiege on the nihth day of October, return- 


ed to Fort St. David, without being moleſted in 
his march by the enemy. Thus terminated this 
expedition, with the loſs of ſeven hundred and fit- 
ry-ſeven ſoldiers, forty-three artillery-men, and 
two hundred and ſixty-five feamen, to the beſieg- 
ers; and about five hundred Europeans among the 
French. This was the laſt action of importance 
in this part of the world during this war; for all 
hoſtilities were ſoon after diſcontinued, by the ar 
rival of intelligence of the ceſſation of arms, and 
the concluſion of a general peace: but admiral 
Boſcawen had the morrification to ſee ſeveral ſhips 
of his ſquadron, and above twelve hundred of his 
ſailors miſerably periſh in a dreadful hurricane on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. | | 
Nothing happened this year in the Mediterra- 
nean more material than the interception of the 
French and Genoeſe barks by admiral Byng, who 
received a letter from thr duke of Newcaſtle, dat- 
ed the eleventh of July, whercby he was informed 
of the ſigning of the preliminaries, and received 
orders to put a ſtop to all hoſtilitics on that ac- 
count, and to return to England, leaving only ſe- 
ven men of war in the Mediterranean. He accord- 
ingly arrived at Spithead on the thirtrenth of Oc- 
tober, and {ix ſhips of the line were ſent to rein- 
force the ſquadron he had left behind him on the 
coaſt of Italy, which was commanded by rear-ad- 
miral Forbes. | 
The Britiſh cruizers and privateers made ſome 


valuable captures this year, both in the European 


and American ſeas, having taken in Eurbpe from 
the French 254 ſhips, amongſt which were three 
men of war and three Eaſt Indiamen. We alſo 
took from the French in America two hundred 
and cighreen ſhips, the chief part of the number 
being Sr. Domingo and Martinico ſhips, making 
the whole of the captures taken from the French 
during this year amount to four hundred and le- 
venty-two. | | i | 
The prizes taken this year from the Spaniards 
in the European feas amounted to twenty-five, 
ampngſt which were ſeven regular ſhips. Their 
loſs in America was ſeventy-three, of which three 
were men of war, and forty-three regiſter ſhips ; 
ſo that the whole number of Spaniſh veſſels taken 
this year amounted to ninety- eight; and the whole 
united loſs of the French and Spaniatds together 
for this year amounted to five hundred and ſeventy 


0 Both thoſe powers, however, made ſome conſi- 


derable captures from Great Britain this year, the 
French having taken in Europe one hundred and 
thirry-one, and in America two hundred and four 
ſhips ; in all, three hundred and thirty-five: * The 
Span'ards alſo took in the European eas fifiy-rwo 


cf our ſhips,” and in America one hundred and fix , 


in all, one hundred and fifty- eight; ſo that the whole 
number of the prizes taken from the Engliſh this 
year, by the French and Spaniards together, 
a mounted to four hundred and ninety-three, bring 
ſeverity-ſeven leſs than the prizes taken from them 
this year by the Engliſh. ' 


To conclude, the Spaniards fince the commence- } 
ment of the war had Iſt one thouſand two hun- 


dred and forty-nine ſhips, and the French two 
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thouſand one hundred and eighty- five, being three 
thouſand four hundred and thirty-four together: 
the Engliſh loſt one thouſand three hundred and- 
lixty ſhips taken by the Spaniards, and one thou- 
{and eight hundred and ſeventy- eight taken by the 
French, making together three thouſand two hun. 
dred and thirty-eight, which was one hundred and 
ninety-lix leſs than thoſe taken by the Engliſh dur. 
ing the whole courſe of the war. Several of the 
Spaniſh prizes were immenſely rich; a great num. 
ber of the French were of conſiderable value, and 
lo were many of the Engliſh; but the balance 
was almoſt two millions in our favour. 

The miniſters at Aix-la-Chapelle were all this 
time aſſicuouſly employed in adjuſting all the ar- 
ticles of the definitive treaty, in which many dif. 
culties occurred, and great debates happened. In 
the mean time, however, the prohibition of con;- 
merce with Spain was taken off at London by pro- 
clamation. This occalioned ſome murmuring, as 
Britiſh veſſels were not admitted into the ports of 
Spain till ſome months after. In like manner, all 
other prohibitions in trade were taken off; and at 
laft, all difficulties being furmounted, the definicive 
treaty was ſigned on the ſeventh of October, by 
the earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon, on 
the part of Great Britain; by the count de Sr. S:- 
verin and the marquis de la Porthune Thueil, on 
the part of France; by the marquis de Soto Ma- 
Jor, on the part of Spain; by the count de Kau- 
nitz, on the part of her Imperial majeſty; by Don 
Joſeph Offorio and the count de Chavannes, on 
the part of Sardinia; and by count Bentinck and 
the other plenipotentiaries, for the Dutch; by the 
count de Monzone for the duke of Modena ; and 
by the marquis Doria for the Genoeſe. 

As this famous treaty has been the ſubje& of 
much diſſenſion, I ſhall here give the ſubſtance of 
its contents. The preamble, which is very ex- 
tenſive, recites the original motives which occaſion- 
ed the late war, &c.  - ö 

Article 1. conſiſts of ſolemn promiſes and aſſuran- 
ces to obſerve religiouſly the peace concluded, &c. 

Art. II. Every thing that has paſſed during the 
war on all ſides to be buried in a general and eter- 


* . 


nal oblivion. (+434 2354 

Art. III. The treaties of Weſtphalia, Madrid, Nime- 
guen, Ryſwick, Utrecht, Baden, Hague, the qua- 
druple alliance, and the treaty of Vienna, are all 
confirmed, that they may not be derogated from 
by the preſent treaty. vs mor": 

Att. IV. The priſoners made, and the hoſtages 
given, during the war, to be reſtored on all fides 
without ranſom, and ſet at liberty in one month 
after the exchange of the ratification; but to be 
obliged to pay all debts they have contracted, and 
all the ſhips of war and merchantmen which have 
been taken ſince the time ſtipulated by the ceſſation 
of ers, to be reſtored. * EA 

Art. V. All the conqueſts made during the war 
to be reciprocally reſtored. d 26 vary = 
Art. VI. The reſtitutions and ceffions to be 
made in ſix weeks after the ratification; the artillery 
found in the conquered places to be reſtored in the 
ſame condition they were in at the time the rowns 
were taken; nevertheleſs excepring that at Menin, 
Acth, Mons, Charleroi, and Oudenard. 
Art. VII. The duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla, to be ceded to the Infant Don Philip, 


under an expreſs clauſe, that thoſe ſtates ſhall re- 
| | turn 
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turn to the preſent poſſeſſors, in caſe that prince 


die without male-ifſue, or he, or any of his de- 
ſcendants, ſhall ſucceed to the throne of * or 
the Two Sicilies. 

Art. VIII. Commiſſaries to be appointed imme- 
diately on all ſides, to aſſemble at Nice and Bruſ- 
— to effectuate the reſpective reſtitutions and ceſ- 
ſion 

Aﬀt IX. The king of Great Britain ſhall ſend to 
France two noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, by 
way of hoſtages, who are to remain there till cer- 
rain advice is received of the evacuation of Cape 
Breton, and all the places which may have been 
taken in the Eaſt Indies, 

Art. X. Means as commodious as-poſſible for 
the troops and inhabitants to be taken in the ge- 

neral evacuation. 

Art. XI. All the papers and records found in 
the towns to be reſtored, expreſsly _—_ the ar- 
chives of Mechlin, 

Art. XII. The king of Sardinia to be maintain- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates, principally 
thoſe ceded to him in 1743, excepting that part of 
the Plaiſantin he poſſeſſes, Which he cedes to the 
infant Don Phihp. 

Art. XIII. The duke of Modena to be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in all his eſtates, and juſtice done him in 
reſpe& to the allodial effects which he poſſeſſed in 
the duchy of Guaſtallaa. 

Art. XIV. The republic of Genoa to be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in all the poſſeſſions ſhe enjoyed before the 
war; the money they had in the banks of Vienna 
and Turin, and which was confiſcated, to be re- 
ſtored ; and the payment of the intereſts to com- 
mence from the day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations. 

Art. XV. Things to remain in Italy on the ſame 
. footing they were - before the war, excepting the 
ceſhons made to the king of Sardinia and the In- 
fant Don Philip. 

Art. XVI. The Aſſiento treaty is confines; 
and permiſſion granted to fend to the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, for four years, a ſhip extraordinary for the 
non-enjoyment of that privilege during the war. 

Art. XVII. The fortifications of Dunkirk-ro re- 

main as they now are on the land ſide; but former 
treaties to be obſerved with regard to the par and 
the works on the ſea-fide.. 
- Art. XVIII. The diffetences on ths: ſubject of 
the ſums which the king of Great Britain, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, declared to be due to him, to be 
amicably adjuſted, and the affair of the abby of St. 
Hubert to be regulated at the ſame time. 

Art. XIX. The article of the treaty of quadtaple 
alliance; which ſecures the ſucceſſion of the crown 
of Great Britain to the houſe of derte is con- 
firmed in all its points. 

Art. XX. All his- Bricannic mejefty's Genen 
dominions are guarantied by the contracting powers. 

Art. XXI. They guaranty likewiſe, in che moſt 


ſolemn manner, the pragmatic ſanction, that it may 


not be derogated from by the preſent treaty. 

Art. XXII. They guaranty in like manner Sile- 
= and the county of Glatz, to his Pruſſian ma- 
Jelt/. 

Axt. XXIII. As alſo the execution of al the 
articles of the preſent treaty. . 

Art, XXIV. The exchange of rat Westi to be 
made at Aix-la-Chapelle, within one month, by 
the miniſters of the contracting powers, and in ſix 
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weeks by thoſe of the powers which accededthere- 
to. ils 2 5 : i 
There were two other articles alſo in this treaty 3 
the firſt of which imports, That no conſ-quence is 
to be drawn from the titles and precedency which 
the contracting parties may have taken in this 
treaty; and the ſecond, That no advantage is to be 
taken from the uſe of the French language. 
As the ſixteenth article of this treaty, relating 
to the Aſſiento contract adjuſted with the court of 
Spain, may not be perfectly intelligible to ſome 
part of my readers, it will not, I believe, be unac- 
ceptable to give them a jult idea of that contract 
in order to which; it will be neceſſary to trace it 
from its original, and explain the motives which 
gave riſe to it. 

The neceſſity the Spaniards found themſelves 
under of having negroes from Africa, to be em- 
ployed as ſlaves in the mines of the Spaniſh Indies; 
gave room to the concluſion of a treaty on the 
twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, 1701, between the kings 
of Spain and France, made with the royal company 
of Guinea, for introducing into the countries; 
terra firma's, and iſles, belonging to his Catholic 
majeſty in Ameriea, the number of forty-eight 
thouſand negroes, of both ſexes and all ages, dur- 
ing the ſpace of ten years; at the rate of four thou- 
ſand eight hundred each year; which convention 
ſubſiſted to the end of the term for which it was 
concluded, - viz. the month of May, 1712, when 
the French Guinea company, not having found 
the advantages they expected in tkat traffic, thought 
proper to diſcontinue it. The Engliſh South Sea 
company having offered, in 1713, when the nego- 
ciations for peace were let on foot at Utrecht; to 
undertake the negro contract on the ſame condi- 
tions made with the French company, the Aſſiento 
treaty was concluded on the twenty-fixth of March 
in the ſame year, between queen Anne and king 
Philip V. of Spain, for the term of -thircy years, 
viz. the firſt of May, 1713, to the ſame day 
of the year 1743, the conditions and advantages 
of the treaty being drawn up in forty-two articles; 
beſides an additional article, by which the king 
of Spain granted to the Engliſh company "the 
permiſſion of ſending every year, during the ſaid 
term of thirty years, a ſhip of five hundred tons, 


with merchandize to diſpoſe of at the fairs in New 


Spain, on condition that his Catholic majeſty ſhould 
enjoy a fourth part of the profit ariſing from ' that 
annual ſhip, as well as from the negro treaty, and 
receive five per cent. beſides of the other three 
parts belonging to England. Now the war with 
Spain, which begun in 1739, having. ceaſed in 
this year 1748, by the ſignature of the prelimina- 
ries of peace, there appears nine years non- enjoy- 
ment of the traffic, though but four of the treaty; 
and therefore an indemnification to the term of its 
experation only was agreed to, till ſuch time as the 
reſpective powers ſhould think proper to renew it. 
Upon the whole, no peace ever gave leſs ſatiſ- 
faction than this of Aix la Chapelle, rhe principal 
parties concerned having gained nothing but the · 
experience of each other's ſtrength and reſources. 
The precipitation with which the preliminary ar- 
ticles had been figned, made the Engliſh accuſe 
their pleniportacienes of having ſtudied rather to 
gain a reputation for addreſs and diſpatch, than ro 
render their work firm and laſting; eſpecially when 
they found that the right of Engliſh ſubjects to 
4 navigate 
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navigate in the American ſeas, without being ſub- 
ject to ſearch. was not once mentioned in the 
treaty, though this claim was the original ſource 
of the differences between Great Britain and Spain. 
A few ſpecific explanations, touching the limits of 
the Engliſh and French poſſeſſions in Acadia, would 
have prevented the unhappy diſputes which after- 
wards aroſe concerning thele limits. How our Eng- 
liſh plenipotentiaries came to paſs ſo important an ar- 
ticle over unprovided for, is not eaſy to aſcertain. 
The French indeed might purpoſely neglect it, as 
it furniſhed their nation with an opportunity to re- 
new the war whenever they ſhould find it for their 
intereſt. It is true, the plenipotentiaries on both 
ſides referred this, and all other diſputes, to the 
diſcuſſion of commiſſaries; but we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to ſhew that this reference proved the 
ſource of continual diſputes and evaſions, by which, 
in the ſequel, the deſtructive flame of war was 
again rekindled in Europe. 

His Britannic majeſty ſent the earl of Suſſex and 
lord Cathcart to France, to remain there as hoſta- 
ges for the reſtitution of Cape Breton (agreeable 
to the ninth article of the definitive treaty) who 
were preſented to the French monarch at Verſailles 
on the twenty-eighth of November. This ſtep 
was bighly exclaimed againſt here at home, as be- 
ing a national diſgrace, though it was certain the 
thing was not without precedent, even in the reign of 
the great Elizabeth; and later, in that of Lewis XIV. 
of France, who agreed to ſend hoſtages to the duke 
of Savoy. The twonoblemen above-mentioned were 
derained in France till the ſurrender of Louiſburg 
to the French in July 1749, which was returned 
in a better condition than when it was taken from 
them : but as for Madraſs, the ſeat of the Britiſh 
preſidency in the Eaſt Indies, as the French had 
no hoſtzge; at the Engliſh court, this important 
ſettlement was left entirely to their generolity, of 
which they gave a ſhining inſtance, by leaving it 
to the Engliſh in a moſt deſolate and ruinous con- 
dition. . In ſhort, the national diſguſt againſt this 
peace diſcovered itſelf every day more and more; 
and the popular writings againſt it were ſo vehe- 
ment, that many, even of- the warmeſt friends to 
the government, ſeemed to have very, little beſides 
neceſſity to plead in fayour of the treaty. 

It would lead me into too minute and circum- 
ſtantial a detail to recount all the particulars relat- 
ing to the recal of che Britiſh forces, and the mu- 
tual reſtitution of places: ſuffice it to fay, that 
every thing was effected with the utmoſt regularity, 
and without the_interyention of any remarkable in- 
cident. | }-*64 | 0 
In purſuance of the nineteenth article of the 
late ticaty, the duke de Geſvres, governor of 
Paris, did, by the French king's orders, declare 
in form to the young pretender, That however 
well intentioned his majeſty ſtood towards him, 
the preſent circumſtances would not permit him to 
conſent to his longer continuance u the terri- 
taries of his kingdom; and that his majeſty would 
be pleaſed to ſee him conform to ſuch neceſſity, by 
retiring to any place he ſhould think proper, out 
of the dominions of France. To which the young 
adventurer anſwered with great haughtineſs, . Sir, 
if this meſſage from the king is the reſult of his 
having contracted wich the maritime powers, I muſt 
give you to underſtand, that his majeſty has alſo con- 
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tracted with me; and, Pardie! I will not ſtir out of 
Paris.” There appears to have been ſome truth 
in the young man's allegations : for Lewis, inſtead 
of contradicting it, wrote him a letter with his own 


hand, in the moſt ſoothing and perſuaſive terms, 
Charles, however, continued obſtinate in his reſo- 
lution not to depart out of France ; andeven after 
the arrival of the earl of Suſſex and lord Cathcart 
who were ſent as the Britiſh hoſtages to Paris, he ; 
appeared publicly on all occaſions, and affected to 
be treated in their preſence with all the diſtinctions 
of a prince. The two noblemen complaining of 
this conduct, the French king found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to more ſerious 
meaſures. Accordingly, in the beginning of De- 
cember he cauſed him to be arreſted as he was go- 
ing into the opera- houſe, by twelve ſerjeants of the 
guards in diſguiſe, and without the leaſt buſtle, 
He was immediately conducted, with all his re- 
tinue preſent, in three coaches, to the caſtle of 
Vincennes, and from thence to the frontiers of the 
kingdom. It was ſaid, but upon what authority 
is uncertain, that as ſoon as the young adventurer 
was arreſted, one of his ſervants delivered to him 
a letter from the old pretender his father (which he 
ſhould have done ſeveral days before) expreſſing his 
ſurprize and great concern at his behaviour towards 
the court of France; complaining of his reſerved- 
neſs and undutifulneſs, and of his following the 
opinions and perſuaſions of bad counſellors; ex- 
poſing the folly of his attempt to reſiſt the inten- 
tions of his moſt Catholic majeſty ; commanding 
him, upon the duty he owed to his father and to 
his king, immediately to obey the directions of his 
beſt friend the king of France; and urging the 
diſgrace and difficulties a contrary behaviour mult 
bring upon him. | os 

T his forcible expulſion of the eldeſt ſon of the 
pretender to the crown of Great Britain from the 
dominions of France, was conſidered as a great ſa- 
crifice to the glory of England. Reciprocal com- 
pliments paſſed between the two courts; the earl 
of Albemarle was appointed ambaſſador- extraordi- 
nary to the French king, and the marquis de Mi- 
repoix arrived at London in the ſame capacity. 

In the mean while, his Britannic majeſty was 
viſiting the moſt remarkable places of his electoral 
dominions, and was every where received with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy and affection. He 
had lately eſtabliſhed an univerſity at Gottingen, 
which he had the ſatisfaction to ſee in a flouriſhing 
condition. It was the twenty-third of November 
before he arrived in England, after a tedious and 
dangerous paſſage. On his arrival at London, he 
was complimented by that city on the peace in a 
very warm and dutiful addreſs. 

On the twenty-ninth of November the parlia- 
ment was opened by a ſpeech from his majeſty, 
in which he acquainted the two houſes of the de- 
finitive treaty being ſigned by all parties concern- 
ed; and that he had made the moſt effectual 
proviſion for ſecuring the rights and intereſts of his 
ſubjects, and for procuring to his allies the beſt 
terms and conditions that the ſituation of affairs 
would admit: that he took much ſatisfaction in 
being able to tell them, that he had found a good 
diſpoſition in all the parties engaged in the war to 
bring this negociation to a happy concluſion : that 


from theſe circumſtances they might promiſe them- 
ſelves 
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rovided they made'a right uſe and improvement 
of it: that as great à progrels had been made in 
reducing the public expences'as the nature of the 


nt him ſuch ſupplies as might be requiſite for 
the current ſervice of the year, for their own ſecu- 
rity, and forfulfilling ſuch engagements as had been 
already contracted and laid before them: that 
times of tranquillity were the moſt proper for leſ- 
ſening the national debt, and ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves apainſt future events; and he mult recom- 
mend to them, as the moſt effectual means for 
theſe purpoſes, the improving of the public reve- 
nue, and the maintaining the naval force of the 
kingdom in due ſtrength and vigour: that thoſe 


ſervice of their country, were certainly proper ob- 
jects of parliamentary favour and protection; and 
he hoped they would deem it their duty, as well as 
intereſt, to convert their moſt ſerious attention to- 
wards the advancing of commerce and the culti- 
vating the arts of peace.” 4 

This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and affection- 
ate addreſſes from both * houſes, though that of 
the lower was not carried without a violent oppo- 
fition z the members of which bitterly arraigned 
the conduct of the miniſtry for concluding the 
peace before the atrival of the Ruſſians : and they 
even threw out intimations that they ſhould ſet on 
foot a 3 into the cauſes which had ren- 
dered the events of the war ſo little anſwerable to 
the prodigivus expence the nation had been at, and 
the known bravery of the troops ſhe had employed. 
The motion for the addreſs, however, was at length 
carried without a diviſion. FLAY 5 

- Notwithſtanding the re · eſtabliſtiment of peace, 
and the reduction that had been made, as well in 
the land as in the ſea forces, it was found impol- 
fible, at leaſt for fome time, to diminiſh propor- 
tionably the public expences. hen the com- 
mons proceeded to conſider the ſupply, they exa- 
mined the ſams that would be abſolutely neceſſary 
for making good the engagement of the parlia- 
ment to his majeſty, and the ſervices performed in 
the proſecution of the war, diſcharging debts, ſup- 
plying deficiencies, and providing for the current 
FE of the year; and found that the whole ſup- 
ply of this year would amount to near eight mil- 
ions ſterling : an immenſe ſum! which gave oc- 
daſion to the oppoſition to treat Mr. Pelham with 
great ſeverity, as the author of all the debts and 
incumbrances with which the nation was loaded. 
He was, however, powerfully ſupported by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Murray, his majeſty's ſollicitor-gene- 
ral, now lord Mansfield, and chief-juſtice of the 
King's Bench, and the ſupply was granted without 
a diviſion. © This point bop ſettled, the com- 
mons turned their attention to matters of another 
mare... ; 

A bill was prepared for amending, explaining, 
and reducing into one act, the laws relating, to his 
majeſty's navy.” One intention of the bill was, to 
render half-pay officers ſubject to martial law, in 
the fame manner as if they were upon full pay. 
The gentlemen of the navy immediately took the 
alarm. Sir Peter Warren, who was at this time 
member of parliament for the city and liberty of 
Weſtminſter, and in great reputation for his inte- 
prity as well as courage, preſented a petition to 
r | me 


ſelyes along enjoyment of the 'blefſings of a peace, 


caſe would allow; and he only deſired them to 


brave men who had uiſtingviſed themſelyes in che 
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the houſe againſt the bil on the twenty-fourth of | 
February, 1749, which was ſigned by no læis than 
three admirals and ſixty- four captains, who were 
not members of the heult. Many of theſe repair: 
to the admiralty, and threatened to throw up their 
commiſſions, ſhould the clauſe. paſs into a law, It 
was therefore thought adviſable by the miniftry.to 
drop it. There was another claule in this bill 
which alſo met with vehement oppoſition: this was 
to oblige the members of a court- martial to take 
an oath not to diſcloſe at any time, or upon any 
account, the opinions or tranſactions of ſuch court. 
Many and plauſible were the objections raiſed to 
this clauſe. It was in particular obſerved, that it 
was poſſible for the members of a court- Martial, 
from private or particular canſiderations, to com- 
mit, the moſt flagrant injuſtice; and that it was 
impoſble ſor patliaments (by this clauſe) to ap- 
ply redreſs, becauſe it was impoſſible to diſcover 
the facts, which this oath abſolutely and etergally 
ſealed up. For theſe and other reaſons, an amend- 
ment was propoſed, empowering. a member of a 
court - martial to reveal, it requized by either hou! 
of parliament, the opinion of ſuch court in al 
caſes; in Which the courts of, juſtice, as the laws 
then ſtood, hal a right to igterfere. /T his amend: 
ment, however, was rejected; and the quellian 
being at laſt put, was carried in che affirmatiye by 
L = -.. 5. to. oorarthns;: 
But the moſt obſtinate and longeſt debate this 
ſchon, was induced by the e and parti: 
cularly by the laſt clauſe of it, which was, entirely 
new, importing. That as it might he otherwiſe 
doubted, , whether the officers and, perſops emplgy: 
ed in the trains of artillery, or the reduced officers 
of his majeſty's land forces gr. marines on the Byi- 
tiſh or Iriſh, eſtabliſhment on half: pay, were within 
the intent and meaning of, this act, for puniſhing 
officers and ſoldiers who ſhould mutiny on, 
his majeſty's. ſervice, and for puniſhing falſe muſ 
ters, and for payment of quarters; it was hereby 
enacted, that the officers or perſons employed, or 
that ſhould be employed in the ſeveral trains of ar; 
tillery, or the reduced officers of his eajefly's 
land forces or marines on the Britiſh and Iriſh, cites 
bliſhment of half-pay, ſhould be at all, times ſub- 
ject to all. the penalues and puniſhments, mention- 
ed in this act, and ſhould, in all teſpects whaiſo- 
ever, be held to be within the intent and meaning 
of ir during the time of its continuance. Such 
a clauſe, it was ſaid, was replete with the moſt 
alarming danger to the very conſtitution of this 
land, inaſmuch as it would increale the number of 
officers depending upon the crown, and ſubject to 
military law, who conſequently would always be 
the ready and compliant inſtruments of carrying 
into execution all 2 — adopted by the miniſtry, 
however repugnant to the laws, or to the liberties 
and privileges of the people.” The clauſe, how- 
ever, Was Brands ſupported by Mr. Pitt; and 
the queſtion being put, was carried in the amirma- 
BY by a great majority. A bill was aftetwards 
rought in for limitiag the time of ſervjet in the 
army; but upon a diviſion, it was put off for two 
months, which was equal to being rejected à be- 
cauſe it was underſtood. that the patliament before 
that time would be prorogued, it being then the 
latter end of April. 91 
The abuſe of paper - money all over the Britiſh 
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plantations and colonies in America, was by this 
1 time 


— — 
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time grown to ſo great an. height, that at the mo: 
tion of Mr. Walpole; auditor of America, a bill 
was brought in © to regulate and reſtrain r 
bills of credit in the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
tions in America; to prevent the ſame being legal 
renders in payment for money: but this bill 
was ſo ſtrongly bppoſed by ſeveral eminent mer- 
Chants, as well of North America as of London, 
that it was dropt for this ſeſſion. 

The next object that engaged the attention of the 
commons was a bill for extending and improving 
the trade to the coaſt of Africa; the preamble of 
which remarks, ** That the trade to and from 
Africa being very advantageous to Great Britain, 
and neceſſary for the ſupplying her plantations 'and 
colonies with a ſufficient number of negroes at rea- 
ſonable rates, ought for that reaſon to be free and 
open to all his majeſty's ſubjects. It was therefore 
enacted, that it ſhall be free and lawful for all 
the king's ſubjects to and from any =u_ in Africa, 
between the port of Sallee in South Barbary, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, without any reſtraint 
wharſoevet; as herein expreſſed ; and that 
all his majeſty's ſubjects ſo trading, &c. ſhould be 
united under certain ions into an open com · 
pany, by the name of the company of merchants 
trading to Africa,” without any joint ſtock or 
power to trade as a corporation ; and that the forts 
and ſettlements ſhould be put under proper ma- 
n nt and direction, &c. &c. 

hus this very conſiderable branch of the Bri - 
tiſh commerce again aſſumed a new appearance, 
after having d through ſeveral other different 
conftitutions and various conditions; this bill paſ- 
ſed the lower houſe, but was ſtopped in the upper 
till the end of the ſeſſion. Nevertheleſs, it was 
catried-icf the courſe of the ſucceeding, and final- 


ly confirmed rg: royal ſanction. What was by 
this act eſtabli ſtill remains in being, and with 
general ion, though there are not wanting 


ſome who ſtill think, that ſo important a trad: 
ought: to be under a ſtrifter government, and even 
in a joint ſtock corporation, as in former times ; 
of which opinion, time and experience bf the trad- 
ers to that extended coaſt muſt determine the va- 
Iidity. | | 

Scveral other bills were introduced in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion; but as none of them were attended 
with any remarkable debate, nor brought to ma- 
turity till the ſucceeding year, they will come to 
be more properly explained among the tranſactions 
of that peri On the thirteenth day of June his 
majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 
he faid, Thar the terms and conditions of the de- 
finitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had been carried 
into execution by the ſeveral contracting parties 
wich great punctuality and good faith, ſo far as the 
time and diſtance of the places would admit. He 
hoped, he ſaid, that at the next meeting they 
would be able to perfect what they had now be- 
gun, for advancing the trade and navigation of 
his kingdoms ; particularly, by rendering out na- 
val force the moſt ſerviceable and uſeful. He then 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the public credit 
in ſo flouriſhing a condition, at the end of an ex- 
penfive, though neceſſary war. And, laſtly, after 
returning them thanks for their ſupplies, and re- 
commending unanimity to them, he diſmiſſed 
them. - 5 | 

As the French were put into the repoſſeſſion of 


to fix their attention on the cultivation and im- 
provement of their long neglected ſettlement of 
Nova Scotia, where, by 4 proper colonization of 
proteſtants in ſo valuable a tract of territory; more 
than an equal participation of the profits of the 
French filhery would fall to the Engliſh; a potent 
barrier would be erected for the ſecurity of the 
Britiſh provinces in North America; and a perpe- 
tual ſeminary of ſailors would be eſtabliſhed. 

The earl of Halifax, then firſt lord of trade and 
plantations, was the principal promoter of a ſcheme 
to highly advantageous to the national intereſt, in 
which he was aſſiſted by many conſiderable perſons; 
and a plan was propoſed for eſtabliſhing a civil 
vernment in Nova Scotia, by granting lands within 
the ſame, and giving other encouragements to ſuch 
of the officers and private men lately diſmiſſed from 
the land and ſea- ſervice as ſhould be willing to ſettle 
in that part of the world. The king having conſi. 
dered the ſaid propoſal with his uſual coolneſs and 
diſcernment, was pleaſed to honour it with his 
royal approbation ; and the lords of trade and 
plantations, by the command of his majeſty, gave 
notice in the Gazette, and other public papers, on 
the-ſeventh of March, 1749, that proper encou- 
ragement would be given to ſuch of the officers 
and private men lately diſmiſſed his majeſty's land 
and ſea-ſervice, as were willing to accept of grants 
of land, and to ſettle with or without families in 
the province of Nova Scotia. A grant of fifty acres 
of land in fee-fimple was promiſed to every private 
ſoldler or ſeaman, free from the payment of quit- 
rentꝭ or taxes for the term of ten years; at the ex- 
| Piration whereof, no perſon was to pay more than 
one ſhilling a year for every fifty acres ſo granted; 
and an additional grant of ten acres was promiſed 
to each private ſoldier or ſeaman having a family, 
for every perſon, . including women and children, 
of which his family ſhould conſiſt. A grant of 
eighty acres, upon the like conditions, was offered 
to every officer under the rank of enſign in the 
land- ſervice, and that of lieutenant in the ſea-ſer- 
vice; and to ſuch as had families, fifreen acres 
more for every petſon'of which their family conſiſt- 
ed. A grant of two hundred acres, on the like 
conditions, was offered to every enſign, three hun- 
dred to every lieutenant, four hundred to every 
captain, and ſix hundred to every officer above the 
rank of captain in the land ſervice; as alſo the like 
quantity of four hundred acres, and on the ſame 
conditions, to every lieutenant in the ſea- ſervice, 
and ſix hundred acres to every captain; and to 
ſuch of the above - mentioned officers as had fami- 
lies, a further grant of thirty acres was offered, 
over and above their reſpective quotas, for every 
perſon of which their families conſiſted: it was alſo 
promiſed, that the land ſhould be parcelled out 
to the ſettlers as ſoon as poſſible after their arrival, 
and a civit government eſtabliſhed ; and that pro- 
per meaſures ſhould alſo be taken for their ſecu- 
rity. and protection: that the coloniſts ſhould be ſub- 
ſiſted during their paſſage; as alſo for the ſpace of 12 
months after their arrival; and that they ſhould be 
Furniſhed with arms and ammunition, as far as would 
be judged neceſſary for their defence, and a proper 
quantity of materials and utenſils for huſbandry, 
clearing and cultivating their lands, erecting habi- 
tations, carrying on the fiſhery, and ſuch other 
purpoſes as ſhould be neceſſary for their ſupport : 
carpenters, ſhipwrights, and, ſuch other artificers 


Cape Breton, it was natural for the Britiſh miniſtry 
3 | 


| 


as were neceſſary for huſbandry and building, were 
to 
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to be gratified with the ſame quantity of land as 
»civate ſoldiers : a civil 88 was to be eſta- 
bliſhed among them as ſoon as poſſible, by which 
they were to eajoy all the privileges, liberties, and 
immunities of his majeſty's other ſubjects in Ame- 
rica; and care was to be taken for their ſecurity 
and protection. Tp 2 

This excellent and patriotic ſcheme met with the 
ſucceſs it ſo well deſerved. By the beginning of 
May no leſs than three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty perſons and families had engaged them- 
ſelves to go as ſettlers to this new colony, and were 
co on board tranſports for that purpoſe, 
The government. of this infant colony was beſtow. 
ed on the honourable Edward Cornwallis, eſq. 
who accompanied the coloniſts in their voyage. 
The whole fleet arrived ſafely at Nova Scotia; and 
on the twenty-firſt of June anchored in the bay of 
Chebucto, in the very center of the ſouthern part 
of the province, having Annapolis on the left, and 
Canſo on a righr. A town was now planned out 
at the head of Chebucto harbour, which was ſoon 
built, fortified; and divided into lots, and called 
Hong, in horiour of the noble lord who prin- 
cipally aſſiſted in promoting the eſtabliſhment of 
this colony, which ſoon wore an auſpicious aſpect, 
promiſing not cnly greatly to over-balance the ex- 
pence of the goverament, but to exceed all the 
real and imaginary advantages that might have re- 
ſulted from the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton; and it 
is at this day become a flouriſhing and important 
ſettlement. ä 6 
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e treaty. The court of Ruſſia having entertain 
ed ſome ſuſpicions that the Swedes | intended to 
change the form of their government after the 
death of their king, which her, intereſt obliged her 
to preſerve inviolate, marched a body of her troops 
towards Finland, in order to be ready to act on the 
firſt warning, in caſe of ſuch an event, which -was 
every day expected. Various: declarations were 
now made on ſides; and his Pruſſian majeſty, 
alarmed at the conduct of the czarina, wrote a let- 
ter to the king of Great Britain, caroeſtly intreat- 
ing him to co-operate with him and the king of 
France in preferving the peace of the North. 
With this requeſt his Britannic majeſty, little rea- 
ſon as he had: to be ſatisfied with the court of 
Stockholm, moſt generouſly complied. It appeat- 
ed in the ſequel, that her czariſh majeſty's appre- 
henſions were altogether without foundation, and 
that the ſenate of Sweden had no intention to alter 
the form of government. 151 ba 

The French, according to all aceounts, were 
proſecuting with the greateſt vigour a plan for re- 
M and encreaſing their marine, which 
been ſo roughly handled in the late war; and, ac- 
cording to a ſcheme of monſieur de Rouillẽ, they 
were in the ſpace of eight years to have one hun- 
dred and eleven ſhips of the line, twenty-two bomb- 
ketches, and twenty-five fire-ſhips, ready to put to 
ſea at the firſt notice. In the mean time, encou- 
raged, as it ſhould appear, by the ſubmiſſion of 
the Britiſh miniſtry in fending hoſtages to Paris, 
they thought they might practiſe their old intrigues 
in America; and though by the late treaty, and 
thoſe upon which it was founded, the iſlands in the 


when the French miniſtry ſeat 
quis de Caylus, their 
take poſſeſſion of Tobago, one of the neutral 
iſlands, in the French king's name, though Mr. 
Grenville, governor of Barbadoes, had given the 

French inhabitants upon that iſland a regular no- 
tice to quit the ſame in thirty days, under pain of 


| intereſting happe 


come very jealous... la the South, the king 
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were to remain unſettled and unforcified till. the 
right of ſovereignty was determined; yet ſcarce 
had the definitive treaty of peace been ratified, 
to the mar- 
governor of Martinico, to 


military execution. Ia contradiction to this, the 


marquis de Caylus, on the twenty-ſixth of Novem- 


ber, 1748, publiſhed a proclamation, aſſerting the 


ſovereignty of France to Tobago and the other 


neutral iſlands, declaring that he would protect 
the inhabitants af Tobago, and prohibiting their 
having any correſpondence with the Britiſh, Dutch, 


'or Daniſh colonies. This proclamation was fol- 


lowed by the ſending two French ſhips of war, 
with onehundred and fifty ſoldiers, beſides ſettlers, to 
fortify * where they arrived and erected ſome 
batteries. Upon this, governor Grenville diſpatch- 
ed captain T'yrrel, who commanded a Britilh ſqua- 
dron on the Barbadoes ſtation, with a forty and a 
twenty gun ſhip, and a ſloop, to obſerve the mo- 
tions of theſe encroachers: but this commander 
had only the mortification of perceiving the French 
fortifying the iſland, and preventing the Engliſh 
from cutting wood there, while he was unable to 
impede their . being unprovided with 
proper powers. Intelligence of theſe proceedings 
b the French being ———— to — — 
courier was diſpached to Verſailles to colonel Tork, 
the Britiſh” refident there, to make remonſtrances 
on this ſubject; and ſoon after our ambaſſador at 
the court of France acquainted our court, that. 
the French king diſclaimed all knowlege of ſuch. 
proceedings, and had ſent orders to eyacuate that 
iſland: but this appears to have been a ſhameful 
evaſion; the marquis de Caylus after wards declar- 
ing, that he had poſitive directions from the 
French miniſtry concerning his conduct at. Tobago. 
As to the other; powers of Europe, very little 
among them that could in- 
jure Great Britaia. The empreſs queen and the 
czarina made a farther alliance with each other, ia 
order to be the better able to oppole the king of 
Pruſſia, who ſtill kept a numerous army on foot, 
and of whole deſigns ghoſe two ſovertigns were — 
Sardinia, who ſtill continued diſſatisfied with the 


empreſi · queen, entered into a deſenſive treaty. 


with France and Spain, the king of the Two Sici- 
lies, the duke of Modena, the republic of Genoa, 
and the duke of Parma; by which. he was ſecured, 
in the quiet, enjoyment of all the eſtates which, he, 


at preſem poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards acquire; 
had | and by which their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian, 


majeſties engaged to. furniſh thirty thouſand men 
to ſuch of the contracting powers as ſhould want 
their aſſiſtance. But leſt the concluding this treaty. 
ſhould give umbrage to England, his Sardinian 
majeſty declared, by his miniſter at London, that 
he was determined punctually to obſerve; all his. 
engagements. with the king of- Great Britain and 


the empreſs-queen., 


In the courle of this ſummer. an accident hap- 
pened which gave the court of Great Britain ſome 
uneaſineſs. A corſair, of Algiers, one of the pi- 


Weſt Indies, commonly called the Neutral Iſlands, 


| ratical ſtates of Barbary, made prize of the Prince 
Wo Frederic 
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Frederic packetibvat from ' Liſbon, detained Ez rigour of the ſtatutet, | af perſons, of Whit ftate 


near # month at Algiers, and confilcated all the þ- 
money and "jewels: found” on board her, to the offences. Nevertheltfs, as no puniſhment was in. 
amount of - UpWwhrds of ninety thouſand pouhds, ited on the deliyquerits by. the univerſity,” che 
under the preterte of its being the property of goverhthent ordefed three of 'the moſt audacious 
the Jews ail Fertegueſt. Hereupon commodore of theme be talen imo cuſtody; two of why, 
Keppel was ſenk wnth ſeven Thips of war befofe Dawes and Whitmore, were tried in the court of 
Algiers, to reclaim” the ſhip and treaſure; dut he] King's Bench; and being found guilty, on the 
was obliged ts teturn without ſuceeſs. Soon after] cleureſt evidence. were ſentenced to walk through 
ah Alzerine ambaſſador was ſent with ſome preſents | the courts of Weſtminſter,” with a paper aſfged 
1 England, and the affair wis cempromiſed. [on their? foreheads detioting their crimes, to pry. 
of "the domeſtic trahſactiens in Great Britain a fine ef «five nobles each, to be impriſored tor 
during the courſe of the year- 1549, the following two years, and to find ſecurity for their gold be- | 
ate the moſt deſerving of notice. In the month f haviour daring ſeven yE2rs mere Some ſevere 
of January a ſpecial commiſſion was opened at cenſures were paſſed upon the univerſity itſelf on 
Chicheſter in Suſſex, for the trial of a number of | this occaſion; the principals of wh ch were ftrong- 
ſmugglers for the barbarous murder of one Galley, 1f-fulpeRed of being tin@ured with Jacobitiſm. 
4 caſtom-houſe officer, and another perſon, his] he thiverfity Sf Cambrdge, on the other 
friend, when ſeven of the vilmins were cohvictedg f band, Bad recommended hertelf greatly to the g- 
and received ſentence of death; and ene dying in” vemment, by the many ſignal inftances it had given 
„ the other fix were ſoon after exreured. Ia | of her attachment to revolution principles and the 
Febfuaty the declaration of a grneral peace n proteſtant ſueceſſion. The duke of Somerſet, wha 
proclaimed at the vſual places in London and Welt- | bad been many years chancellor of that univerſy, 
minſter ; und in April à moſt magäificent fire-| being lately deceaſed, the heads made choice of 
work was played off ir cke Green- Park, ia Corr | the uke of Newcaſtſe to ſucceed him, whole ac- 
memorarion of chat event. IT was honoured? by ceptanee thereof is ſaĩd to have given grem um- 
the preſence of his majeſty and the royal family,] brage to the prince of Wales, whohimſelt had ſome 
both houſes of parliament, and all the principat deſtre to be made chanccilur. The duke; however, 
ſons of London and Weſtminſter; but it mif-] at his majeſty's command, was inſtalled, and this 
carried in tile execution by the fudden blowing up was made a handle of tg ertate à breach in the 
of a part of the ſtructùre; and ſo the great pains, royal family men 
time, and expence beſtowed upon it, were rendereck ! On the twenty. ſecond of June prince George 
_ + froitlels., ii (bis prefent majeſty)" the margrave of Knfpach, 
__ * Murders and robberies” till continuing to be | the'dukes of Bedford and Leeds, and the 'earls of 
very frequent in and about the cities of London | Granville and Albemarle, were elected knights of 
and Weſtminſter, a prodtamtion was pubkſhed, the garter; and on the twenty-ſixth, ſir Peter 
offering a reward of one hundred pounds, ver Warren, ſir Edwarct Hawke, ſit Charles Howard, 
and above all other rewards, to be paid by the ſir Charles Armand Poblet, fir jdhfi Mordaunt, and 
lords of the Treaſury, upon the conviction of -#ny | fit John Sackville, were inftalled knights of che 
murderer or robber in thoſe cities, or within fre Bath, in Henry VH's chapel in Weſtminſter- abbey. 
miles thereof. Violent riots and tümults alſo pre- | This year was diftinguilhed by the death of ſe- 
vailed throughout the kingdom at this period, evi-¶ veral very eminent perſohages, viz. Charles Sty- 
dently owing to the numbers of unprovided per- mout, the great and magnificent duke of Spmerſet; 
ſons diſcharged from the army" and Havy. The that humane and enefdus nobleman, John duke 
moſt dangerous of thefe happened at Biiſtol, Where of Montagu; ffeld-matſbal Richard Temple, vit- 
reat numbers of people from Glouceſterſhire and count Cobham; Johh Lindfay, the brave earl of 
rſetſnire aſſembled, cut down the turmpixes, Crawford ; admiral fir John Norris; and fir Wat 
and committed various other outrages. - Many of kyn- Williams Wynn, ſo famous for his oppoſition 
their were well armed; aue bid dkflanee for ſome to the Walpolean adminiſtratiooon. 
time to the magiſterial' power? Rt length, r On the Hxteenth of November the parlia- 
troopi of dragoony being ſent down vgtinſt them] ment met, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſon 
won obliged them to diſperſe, and reſtored quiet with à ſpeech, in which he ſaid,” That it was with 
to the countgag. J̃ particular pleaſure that he now met them, at a 
- The attention of the public was Kkewiſe engaged time when the re-eftabliſhment of a general peace 
moch about the ſame time, by another diſturbaner ngs of quiet and 
of a'very ſingular natüre. Soineyoing Oronfans, 
of unlürfegular und diffolece® turn had for ſome hence were already app {hi 
eme taken it into their heads, n all companies, | condition of 'commerce,” and tür riſe” of public 
and on Alk occaſions, tobe! guilty of many idle credit, which naturally laid the fufeft* foundation 
and "inſolent reflectiens upon the” preſent governs fdr an ĩncreaſe of ſtrength, and bf laſting proſperity 
ment, and even publicly to toaſt the young prev] to bis kingdoms? that he had not failed, during 
tenden heath. The viceichancaltvr of the uni] the oourſe of this ſummer, to avail himſelf of every 
vetfity;-and-the heads of houſes,” had done their}; opportunity tb cement and preſerve the peace: 
emol to check the'Heeririouſneſs" of theſe ſparks, and it was dis firm reſolution to flo evety thing in 
But in *vaih ;* therefore; in order to diſculpate his Sower'to'preſerve it inviolable;' and'TEligiouſly 
| themſelves, they publiſhed a declaration, 'expref-| to adhere to the engagements he had ctitraRted. 
— — utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch factious and] Vety dutiful addreſſes were prefented in anſwer to 
Ftious practices,” und fee wiſe their fitm reſolu- | this ſpereh by both houſes; and theſe àddreſſes re- 
according to the utmoſt ſeverity f ceived as cordial a return. OY i git te * 1 
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The reſolutions of the committee of ſupply wete 
in the main the ſame as paſſed laſt ſeſſion, though 
the total of the ſum granted was not fo great. 
They voted one hundred and eighty-three thou- 
find two hundred and thirty-two pounds for mak- 
ing good the engagements into which his majeſty 
had entered; one million forty-five thouſand five 
hundred and ninety pounds towards diſcharging 
the national debt; four hundred and fixty-three 
thouſand fifty wo pounds for ſupplying deficien 
cies; two hundred forty-nine thouſand nine hun- 
dred and thirty pounds for defraying extraordinary 
expences; one hundred twenty-two thouſand two 
hundred and forty-ſix pounds for reimburſing the 
inhabitants of North America the money they had 
expended in making preparations for an expedi- 
tion againſt Canada, and for ſupporting the colony 
of Nova Scotia; thirty-ſix thouſand four hundred 
and ſeventy-ſix pounds towards maintaining thoſe 
coloniſts for the ſpace of a twelvemonth; and two 
millions one hundred ninety-nine thouſand eight 
hundred fifty- five pounds for the enſuing year. 
The whole ſupply amounted to upwards of four 
millions. The land- forces were fixed at eighteen 
thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven men, and 
the number of marines at fiftcen thouſand. 

As the proceedings of this ſeſſion were many of 
them of a nature that does not admit being parti- 
cularized here, and others of them of the ſame 
nature with thoſe that the reader has already ſeen, 
J ſhall avoid a minute detail of all that paſſed, con- 
fining myſelf only to the moſt important. 

In the rank of which we may place the act for 
the reduction of the intereſt upon the national debt, 
from four per cent, to three and a half, and after- 
wards to three per cent. by which an addition of 
near fix hundred thouſand pounds per annum was 
begun to be gradually made to the ſinking fund. 
The public debts, which bore four per cent. ſtood 
as follows : | | 


I. 8 
312000 © © 
8486800 © © 


1. The principal ſum payable 
at the Exchequer, of - 

2. Capital Bank-ſtock - 
3. Certain annuities transfer- 
able at the Bank - 

4. Capital ſtock of the Eaſt 

India company , 
5. Capital South Sea ſtock, 
and old and new South Sea 
annuity-ſtock - 


Total 


18402472 0 10 


3200000 © o 


27302203 5 6: 


57793475 6 44 


Mr. Pelha n, who took upon himſelf the whole 
ſtreſs of the debate on this important ſubje&, ſo 
clearly demonſtrated the expediency and utility of 
this ſcheme, and that nothing can fo effectually 
contribute to make trade flouriſh, as the leſſening 
the public debts and incumbrances with juſtice and 
public faith, that the houſe came to the following 
reſolutions, which they cauſed to be printed by 
way of advertiſement, in the London Gazette of 
November 29, 1749, for public information, and 
imported, That all the proprietors of the ſaid 
public debts incurred before Michaelmas 1749, 
who ſhall, on or before the twenty-eighth of Fe- 
bruary, 1750, ſubſcribe their names, or ſignify 
their conſent to accept of an intereſt of three per 
cent. per annum, to commence from the 25th of 
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December, 1757, ſhall be entitled to four per cent. 


till the 25th of December, 1750, and from thence 


to 31. 10s. per cent. until the 25th of December, 
I-57; and no part of the ſame (except what is due 
to the Eaſt India company) ſhall be liable to be re- 
deemed, until the ſaid 25th of December, 1757.” 

This is what was called the firſt ſubſcription, 
becauſe all the proprietors of the above-named 
debts did not come into this propoſed ſubſerip- 
tion within the time limited by this act, 2 
the major part of them did; and although the ſe- 
cond ſubſcription to that reduction was enacted 
till the ſpring of the year 1750; yet, for connec- 
tion's ſake, I ſhall here give the ſubſtance of an 
act of this ſame ſeſſion, for giving further time 
to ſuch of the proprietors of the before named an- 
nuities to ſubſcribe the fame upon the terms there- 
in mentioned, and for redeeming (i. e. paying off 
the principal ſums) of ſuch of the ſaid annuities as 
ſhall nor be ſubſcribed ; and for impowering the 
Eaſt India company to raiſe certain ſums by tranſ- 
ferable annuities,” It recites, That great part 
of tho'e betore-named annuitics had been ſubſcrib- 
ed on the terms of the firſt named ſtatute: it was 
therefore hereby enacted, that ſuch proprietors as 
have not ſo ſubſcribed, and who ſhall, on or be- 
fore the thirtieth day of May, 1750, accept of an 
intereſt of three per cent. to commence from. the 
twenty- fifth of December, 1755 (in the mean time 
to have the ſame terms in other reſpects as the 
former ſubſcribers have) ſhall not be redeemable 
till the ſaid twenty- fifth of December, 1755; may 
ſubſcribe on or before the ſaid thirtieth of May, 
1750; and ſuch as ſhall not ſubſcribe on or before 
that day ſhall be redeemed and paid off.” Thus. 
the ſaid ſecond ſubſcribers had a reduction of their 
intereſt from three and a half per cent. to three per 
cent. two years ſoaner than thoſe of the firſt ſub · 
ſcription ; and ſuch as remained determined not to 
ſubſcribe at all, who however were not very many, 
were paid off their principal ſums out of the ſink- 
ing fund. Laſtly, the Eaſt India company were 
empowered, by conſent of the commiſſioners of 
the Treaſury (if they ſubſcribed their three millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſtock, and their one 
million annuities, by the thirticth of May, 1750) 
to borrow any ſums not exceeding four millions. 
two hundred thouſand pounds, by ſale of annuities, 
viz. three millions two hundred thouſand pounds, 
after the ſeveral rates of intereſt in the terms of 
chis ſecond ſubſcription, and one million more at 
the rate of three per cent. per annum; with which 
that company accordingly complied. . | 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion the mutiny act re- 
ceived ſome conſiderable alterations. The mem- 
bers of a court-martial were freed from the oath 
of ſecrecy, upon their being required by a court 
df juſtice to give evidence as witneſſes in the due 
courie of law, and the ſentence of a court-martial 
was declared to be reviſable no more than once. 

A ſpirit of reſentment had for ſome time been 
growing up among the people of England againſt 
the Dutch, who had firſt diſguſted them by their 
lukewarmneſs and double-dealing in the common 
cauſe, during the whole of the late war; and the 
great cry was, to wreſt out of the hands of the 
Dutch the fiſhery for herring on the Britiſh coaſt, 
which that people had for many years uſurped, and 
by which they had acqutred immenſe riches. As 
"_ ny were deſirous of indulging the public 
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in whatever ſhould be thought for its advantage, 
4 committee had been appointed laſt ſeſſion to con- 
ſider the ſtate of the Britiſh fiſhery, when, after 
fome time taken up in making the proper enqui- 
ries, general Oglethorpe, chairman of the commit 
tee, reported, as their reſolution, ** That the car- 
rying on the Britiſh herring and cod-fiſheries will 
be of eminent advantage to the trade and naviga- 
tion of theſe kingdoms, and is highly worthy the 
conſideration of parliament, and deſerves proper 
encouragement.” A bill was ordered to be brought 
in on theſe reſolutions; but on account of the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, it was put off for that time. 

Soon after the opening of this ſeſſion, the affair 
was again revived , and the ſpirit of the nation, as 
well as the attention of the legiſlature, ſtill farther 
ſtimulated by a petition to parliament from the 
inhabitants of Southwold and Leoſtoff, who de- 
cared that the Dutch had for about eight years 
fiſhed fo near the ſhore, that their nets ſwept the 
ground, and by that means prevented the inhabi- 
cants from fiſhing, as an hundred Dutch fiſhing 
veſſels had frequently been anchoring at once in 
their harbour in two or three fathom water; and 
that when the inhabitants complained of this un- 
warrantable encroachment, the Dutch had threaten- 
ed to fink their boats, or tear their nets in pieces. 

The commons having referred this matter to a 
committee, they came to the following reſolutions, 
which were reported by general Oglethorpe on the 
fiftrenth of February, 1750, and agreed to by the 
houſe, vin. That the carrying on the Britiſh 
white herring and cod-fiſheries would be of great 
advantage to the trade and navigation of theſe 
kingdoms; and that every impediment to ſuch 
trade ought to be removed with all convenient diſ- 
patch: that, as a further encouragement to all 
perſons to engage in theſe fiſheries, a bounty of 
ehirty ſhillings per ton ſhould be granted and 
paid out of the cuftoms to all new veſſels from 
twenty to twenty-eight tons burthen, which ſhould 
be built for that purpoſe, and actually employed 
in the fiſheries : that in order to induce adventu- 
rers toemploy their money in theſe fiſheries, a ſo- 
ciety ſhould be incorporated, under the name of 
the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, by a charter, though not 
excluſive, with power to raiſe a capital not exceed- 
ing five hundred thouſand pounds; and that three 
and a half per cent. ſhould be granted and "2s out 
of the cuſtoms to the proprietors for fourteen 
years, for ſo much of the capital as ſhould be ac- 
tually employed in ſuch fiſheries.” 

Upon theſe reſolutions a bill was preſented by 
general Oglethorpe, by order of the houſe, for the 
encouragement of the White Herring fiſhery, 
which paſſed through both houſes, and afterwards 
received the royal affent. The bill was no ſooner 
paſſed than there was a general meeting of the 
perſons named in the act, when the prince of Wales 
was choſen governor ; Slingſby Bethell, eſq. preſi- 
dent; and Stephen-Theodore Janſſen, eiq. vice- 
preſident, both of them aldermen of London. A 
council, conſiſting of thirty rel was alſo ap- 
pointed for managing the affairs of the company, 


to whom his majeſty's charter of incorporation was 
granted, bearing date the eleventh of October, 
1750. 

The ſucceſs of this public-ſpirited undertaking 
has not hitherto indeed fully anfwered the expecta- 
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tions of the worthy promoters of it, whoſe generous 
zeal deſerves the higheſt commendat:ons: but it 
is to be conſidered, that it is extremely difficult 
to beat another nation out of a trade they have 
ſo long poſſeſſed, even with the above great en- 
couragement from the public; and more eſpecial- 
ly ſo frugal a people as the Dutch, who can cor... 
tent themſelves wun ſmaller gains than other na- 
tions, and carry on the fiſhery every one on his 
own private bottom. 


— — 


Amongſt other public ſpirited acts of this ſeſſion, 


one paſſed for the encouragement of the manufac- 

ture of Britiſh ſail-cloth, which, by the lriſh under. 

ſelling us, was fallen into great decay. In order 

to retrieve it, this act impolcd a duty of four-pence 

— yard upon all Iriſh ſail- cloth brought into Great 
r 


itain. Another act alſo paſſed to encourage the 


importation of pig and bar iron from his majeſty's 
colonies in North America; and to prevent the 
erection of any mill or other engine for ſlitting or 
rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work with 
a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making of ſlice], 
in any of the ſaid colonies. The title of this ſta- 
tute, which is ſufficient for our purpoſe, plainly 
ſhews how jealous our legiſlature was of our great- 
ly increaſing northern coluny people going far into 
manufactures interfering wich thoſe of their mo- 
ther- country. Nevertheleſs, as our continent co- 
lonies are increaſing faſt in people, perhaps ir 
would not be al:ogether impolitic to allow ſome 
latitude in that reſpect, as the proportionable in- 
creaſe of our people there wl undoubtedly occa- 
ſion a like or greater increale of our general com- 
merce. 


The laſt acts of this ſeſſion, of which I ſhall take 


notice here, are two relating to the ſilł · trade; for 
promoting the manufacture of which in Great Bri- 
tain, an act paſſed, whereby the duties payable on 
raw ſilk imported from China by the Eaſt India 
company were now reduced to the ſame duty as is 
payable on raw ſilk from Italy: and upon a peti- 
tion from the dealers and manufacturers of raw and 
thrown filks, repreſenting the vaſt benefit that 
would accrue to the kingdom by the growth of 
that commodity (which of late was become exceſ- 
lively dear) in the Britiſh fouthern colonies of 
America, an act paſſed to repeal the duties upon 
American ſilk imported into England. Since this act 
the culture of ſilk has viſibly, though gradually, 
increaſed there, and more particularly in Carolina 
and Georgia; and it ſeems not improbable that, in 
a reaſonable ſpace of time, thoſe two provinces, 
provided they will ſteadily purſue the ſaid cul- 
ture, may hereafter have the new honour of being 
denominated the Silk Colonies. 


On the twelfth of April his majeſty repaired to 


the houſe of peers; and after thanking the mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons for the ſupplies they 
had granted, and the attention they had ſhewn to 
the good of the public in reducing the national 
intereſt, he ordered the parliament to be prorogued. 
Soon after this his majeſty ſet out for his German 
dominions, having firſt appointed a council to go- 
vern the kingdom in his abſence. 


During theſe tranſactions, the people of Eng- 


land were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by 
two ſhocks of an earthquake ; the firſt on the eighth 
of February, between twelve and one at noon, was 
| felt all over the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


and 
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and parts adjacent; ſome chimnies were thrown 
down, and in many places the waters were agitated 
in a very extraordinary manner. 

On the eighth of March, at half an hour after 
five o'clock in the morning, the town was alarm- 
ed a ſecond time, by a more ſevere ſhock than the 
former, attended with a hollow, ruſtling noiſe, as 
of wind, and numbers of peaple were awakened 
out of their ſleep by its violence : however, pro- 
videntially no miſchief happened, except the throw- 


ing down ſeveral chimnies, and the damaging, 


ſome houſes. In ſome places the ſhock was ſo 
violent, that the people ran from their beds and 
houſes almoſt naked, in the greateſt conſternation 
at this very unuſual viſitation. Preceding the 
ſhock there was obſerved a continual, tho* con- 
fuſed lightning, till within a minute or two of its 
being felt, which darted very low, and the flaſhes 
were very ſtrong. It was felt in Efſex, Surrey, 
and Kent, as well as in moſt parts of Middleſex ; 
and in all the four counties the panic was univer- 
ſal, and was ſtill further encreaſed by the ridicu- 
lous prediction of a wild enthuſiaſt, who pretend- 
ed to foretel a third ſhock to happen in a 
ſhort time, which would lay all London and 
Weſtminſter in ruins: the fanatic happened 
luckily to be miſtaken; but the two ſhocks which 
had already been felr, had brought a ſerious air 
upon every face. The pulpits and the preſs were 
employed in calling a degenerate people to repen- 
trance, and in deprecating the wrath of heaven; 
and vice was for a little time out of countenance. 
But ſoon this was all forgot; the wicked returned 
to their vices, and the weak forgot their real as 
well as their imaginary terrors. On the eighteenth 
of March, between five and fix in the even- 
ing, a ſhock was alſo felt at Goſport, Portſmouth, 
and the Iſle of Wight, which greatly ſurpriſed and 
rerrified the inhabitants. Several other places in 
Europe were viſited with this dreadful calamity, as 
France, Germany, &c. The iſland of Cerigo, in 
the Archipelago, was almoſt deſtroyed, and above 
two thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed. | 

On the twentieth of April, died fir Samuel 
Pennant, lord mayor of London, whoſe death I 
mention becauſe it was occaſioned by an infectious 
diſtemper, ſuppoſed to be the goal fever, which 
prevailed in Newgate, and was from thence car- 
ried to the Seſſions-houſe in the Old- bailey, where 
it proved fatal to the gentleman above- mentioned; 
to ſir Daniel Lambert, knight and alderman; to 
Mr. Clark, a baron of the Exchequer; to fir 
Thomas Abney, a judge of the Common-pleas ; 
to many of the lawyers who attended the ſcſſions; 
to the greateſt part of the jury, and to a vaſt 
number of the ſpectators. 

In the month of July the prince and princeſs of 
Wales, with the lady Augufta (now hercditary 
princeſs of Brunſwic) their eldeſt daughter, made 
a tour to the welt of England, and were received 
every where with the greateſt honour and reſpect 
and ſoon after their royal highneſſes viſited South- 
ampton and the iſle of Wight, where their re- 
ception was equally reſpectful and affeCtionate. 
A litle after Midſummer this year, arrived the 
firſt parce] of herrings caught by the buſſes of 
the newly incorporated ſociety of the free Britiſh 
bſhery off Shetland. | 

Little happened in the other nations of Europe, 
of importance to the intereſts of Great · Britain. The 
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king of Portugal dying in the ſummer of this year, 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, who renew- 
ed all the amicable connexions of his predeceſſor 
with our court. About the fame time, a new 
treaty of ſublidy between the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, the empreſs-queen, the States-general, and 
the elector of Bavaria, was ſigned at Herenhauſen 
near Hanover, where his majeſty then was, on a 
viſit to his German dominions: his majeſty after- 
wards concluded a new treaty with the emperor of 
Morocco, and an agreement was made for the re- 
demption of ſixty Britiſh captives, 

The many difficulties ſtarted by the court of 
Spain, againſt the carrying on the South Sea com- 
pany's Aſſiento trade; the oppreſſions of the Spa- 
niſh officers and governors in the Weſt Indies; 
the frauds too obviouſly committed, on the other 
hand, by the company's agents in thoſe parts, in 
ſpite of the regulations and reſtrictions enjoined 
them by their principals; and the complaint of 
the Britiſh merchants trading to Cadiz, ſeemed 
now all to concur, at both courts, for putting a 
final period to a trade which, without any 
ſubſtantial benefit to Great-Britain, had given 
inſuperable umbrage to the court of Ma- 
drid : ſo that both crowns were eaſily brought 
to conclude a treaty at Madrid, on the fifth of 
October, N.S. 1750, to the following purport : 
** 1hat the amballadors of both kings, at the 
treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, anno 1748, having then 
agreed to regulate, at a proper time and place, 
the equivalent which Spain ſhould give, in conſi- 
deration of the non-enjoyment of the remaining 
years of the Aſſiento of negroes, and of the annual 
ſhip granted to Great-Britain ; their ſaid Britannie 
and Catholic majeſties now agree, that the king 
of Spain ſhould pay to the South Sea company, 
within, the {pace of three months, the ſum of one 
hundred thouland pounds ſterling, by way of in- 
demnification, as well for non execution of the 
Aſſiento contract as to make amends for the 
four years in which they did not ſend out their 
annual ſhips: that with regard to the trade and 
navigation of the Engliſh in the ports of the king 
of Spain's dominions, all the treaties concluded 
berween the two nations for the laſt eighty-three 
years ſhould be punctually obſerved and fulfilled > 
that of conſequence, the Britiſh ſhips that traded 
in the ports ot his moſt Catholic majeſty ſhould 
pay no other duties for the goods than what they 
paid in the reign of Charles II. of Spain: that the 
lubjects of Great-Britain ſhould, in the places 
where they come to traffick, pay only the ſame 
duties as the ſubjects of his Catholic majeſty, 
who promiſed that the Engliſh ſhould be treated, 
in his dominions, on the ſame footing as the moſt 
favoured nations: and finally, that they ſhould 
continue to enjoy the privilege of taking in ſalt at 
the iſland of Tortula, which was poſſeſſed by the 
Spaniards.” 

This is truly a “ definitive treaty” in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe of the term, as it relates ſolely to diffe- 
rences between the court of Spain and Great- 
Britain, without any relation to, or connection 
with, any other nation. Hereby a period was ab- 


ſolutely put to all foreign commerce whatever, of 
the South Sea company. To conclude this ſub- 
ject, I ſhall here obſerve, that this company, having 


propoſed to the government to accept of an inter- 
of three 
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millions fix hundred and ſixty-two thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty-four pounds, until Chriſt- 
mas, 1757; and then ro ſtand reduced to three 
per cent. per annum ; provided that the manner 
of the receipt from the Exchequer, and the char- 
ges of management upon the preſent old and new 
South Sea annuities, and on their ſaid capital ſtock, 
be continued as they now are. An act of parliament, 
in conſequence thereof, paſſed the following year, 
for reducing the ſame accordingly, on theſe terms. 

Ihe favourite meaſure which his Britannic ma- 
jeſty had in view while he was abroad, was the 
election of the archduke Joſeph, eldeſt ſon of the 
emperor and the empreſs queen, to be king of the 
Romans. But tho' his majeſty had the election 
greatly at heart, yet it met with much oppoſition ; 
the king of Pruſſia, and the French party in the 
empire, having a majority in the diet, thro' 
which they inſiſted the propoſal muſt paſs before 
it came to the electors. The king of Spain having 
ſome intereſt in the German body, was applied to 
for his good offices in behalf of the archduke, by 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid ; but his Catholic 
majeſty ſeemed not in the leaſt inclined to concern 
himſelf therein, ſo that the affair at preſent was en- 
tirely laid afide. 

His majeſty returned to England from his Ger- 
man dominions on the fourth of November; but 
it was the ſeventeenth of January, 1751, before 
the parliament was opened, when his majeſty, in 
a molt gracious ſpeech, acquainted both houles of 
his having concluded a treaty with the king of 
Spain, whereby ſuch particular differences as could 
not be ſettled by a general treaty, had been ami- 
cably adjuſted. He alſo took notice of his having, 
in conjunction with the empreſs-queen and the 
States general, concluded a treaty with the elector 
of Bavaria; both which treaties, he ſaid, ſhould 
be laid before them. He repreſented all the con- 
tracting powers in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle as 
determined to preſerve the general peace; and then 
concluded with an exhortation to unanimity, the im- 
proving the trade and commerce of the nation, and 
the putting in force the laws againſt the diſturbers 
of the domeſtic peace of the kingdom. 

Both houſcs returned addreſſes upon this ſpeech, 
full of the moſt loyal profeſſions, which met with 
the moſt gracious reception and the warmeſt return 
from the throae. 

The attention of the commons was entirely en- 
groſſed at the beginning of this ſeſſion, in conſider- 
ing a caſe of a very delicate and intereſting nature. 
Lord Trentham, eldeſt fon to earl Gower, and one 
of the repreſentatives for Weſtminſter, having in 
the courſe of the former ſeſſion accepted of the 
place of a lord of the admiralty, his feat in par- 
liament became of conſequence vacated ; and hav- 
ing again declared himſelf a candidate, he met with a 
powerful opponent in the perſon of fir George Van- 
deput, a private gentleman, who was powerfully 
ſupported by the anti-miniſterial party, and by all 
thoſe who aſſumed the name of independent electors. 

During the receſs of parhament, matters had 
been carried on with great acrimony between the 
two parties. Upon the cloſing of the poll, lord 
Trentham appeared to have the majority of votes ; 
upon which the other candidate demanded a ſcru- 


tiny, which was immediately granted ; and this} 


likewiſe turned out in favour of his lordſhip, who 
- | 
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was thereupon returned by the high bailiff of Weſt. 
minſter as duly elected, and took his feat accord. 
ingly in the houſe at the opening of the ſeſſion 
Enraged at their defeat, the other party immedi. 
ately preſented two petitions to the houle againſt 
this return; one from ſir George's friends, the 
other from himſelt, both complaining of the injuſ. 
tice and partiality ſhewa by the high-bailiff in the 
courſe of the ſcrutiny. In oppolition to theſe 
lord Trentham made complaint of unconſtitutional 
practices in his cpponents, and in particular of their 
having inſulted and intimidated the high-bailiff in 
the execution of his office. 

The matter was now brought before the houſe 
where the high-bailiff made his appearance, ang 
accuſed counlellor Crowle, the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, brother to the lord Elibank, and 
one Gibſon, an upholder, of having been moſt for- 
ward in obſtructing him in the diſcharge of his 
duty. Thele three perſons were ſummoned to the 
bar, when Mr. Crowle was ordered to receive a 
reprimand from the ſpeaker on his knees, and 
Gibſon was committed priſoner to Newgate, The 
charge againſt Mr. Murray was more heavy than 
againſt the other two, the high bailiff accuſing him 
of having behaved in the moſt riotous and ſcanda. 
lous manner, as well during the time of the ſeru- 
tiny as when it was over, and with threatening 
him, the high-bailiff, and committing other acts 
of violence after the return was made; in particu- 
lar, the having put himſelf at the head of a mob 
who ſeemed to be for fir George Vandeput, and 
exciting and inflaming the ſaid mob to inſult and 
murder the high-bailiff, by repeatedly crying out, 
« Will no body knock the dog on the head? Will 
no body kill the dog?“ or words to that effect. 
Full proof of this charge being made to the houſe, 
they reſolved that- Mr. Murray ſhould be commit- 
ted cloſe priſoner to Newgate, and that he ſhould 
be brought to the bar of the houſe to receive ſen- 
tence on his knees. To the bar he was according- 
ly brought; but when he came there he peremp- 
torily refuſed to knee] ; a circumſtance that great- 
ly aggravated his former crime, by thus daring to 
let the whole houſe of commons at defiance. It 
was therefore reſolved, that the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, eſq. having in a moſt infolent and 
audacious manner, at the bar of the houſe, refuſ- 
ed to be upon his knees, in compliance with their 
former reſolution, had been guilty of a high and 
moſt dangerous contempt of the authoriry and pri- 
vilege of the houſe : that for this offence he ſhould 
be committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate ; and that 
while he was there, he ſhould not be allowed the 
uſe of pen, ink, or paper, nor be indulged in the 
privilege of having any perſon admitted to him, 
without the leave of the houſe. 

Theſe reſolutions were immediately put in exe- 
cution, and that night (or rather morning, for this 
affair kept the houſe fitting till one o'clock) Mr. 
Murray was conveyed to Newgate, where he con- 
tinued till the end of the ſeſſion, and the legality 
of lord Trentham's election was now fully confirm- 
ed. 
On the fifth of February a proclamation was iſ- 
ſued, promiſing a reward of one thouſand pounds 
for apprehending the author, for each of the print- 
ers five hundred pounds, and-for each of the pub- 


liſhers fifty pounds, of a treaſonable piece, _— 
| . on- 
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Conſtitutional Queries: which piece was alſo burnt 
by the common hangman. : wg 

The two grand committees appointed to diſcuſs 
the ſupplies for the year, and the funds upon which 
they are to be raiſed, proceeded as ufual, under 
the direction of the miniſtry. Very warm debates 
however enſued, in conſequence of a motion for 
reducing the number of ſeamen to 8000, which was 
oppoſed by Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttleton, and Mr. 
G. Grenville, with ſurpriſing force of argument 
and elocution; but numbers decided for the queſ- 
tion. The ſame fate attended the like oppoſition to 
the number of troops conſtituting the ſtanding ar- 
my: but the other reſolutions of the grand com- 
mittee met with little or no oppoſition. On the 
whole, the proviſions for the ſervice of this year 
amounted very little ſhort of five millions. The 
annual meaſure, called the Mutiny-bill, was not 
paſſed without diſpute and altercation. Some altera- 
tions were propoſed, but rejected, and the ſentences 
of court- martials ſtill ſubjected to one reviſion. 

In the midſt of theſe deliberations, this king- 
dom ſuſtained a terrible blow in the death of Frede- 
ric-Lewis, prince of Wales, who expired on the 
twentieth day of March, about ten in the evening, 
at Leiceſter-houſe, to the unſpeakable grief of the 
whole nation. This excellent and amiable prince 
was born January 20, 1707, and on the twenty- 
ſeventh of April 1736, married the princeſs Au- 

ſta of Saxe-Gotha, who, by her cloſe and con- 
Fant attendance on her princely conſort, to the laſt 
moment of his fatal illneſs, kept up the great pat- 
tern ſhe had all along exhibited of conjugal affec- 
tion. By this lady, who was at this time advanced 
in her pregnancy, his royal highneſs lett iſſue five 
ſons and three daughters, viz. princeſs Auguſta 
(now married to the hereditary prince of Brunſwic) 
born July 31, 1737; prince George, now our moſt 
gracious ſovereign king George III. born May 24, 
1738; prince Edward-Auguſtus (now duke ot 


York) born March 14, 17393 princeſs Elizabeth- 


Caroline (5nce deceaſed) born December go, 1740; 
prince William-Henry (now duke of Glouceſter) 
born November 14, 1743 prince Henry-Frederic 
(now duke of Cumberland) born October 27, 
1745; princeſs Louiſa-Anne, born March 8, 1749; 
prince Frederic-William, born May 13, 1750 (de- 
ceaſed December 31, 1765); beſides the prin- 
cels Caroline-Matilda lately eſpouſed to the king of 
Denmark, who was born after her father's death, 
viz, July 11, i751, ; 

His royal highneſs may juſtly be ſaid to have 
been the joy and hope of Britain, the merchants 
friend, the protector of arts and ſciences, the pa- 
tron of merit, the reliever of diſtreſs, the accom- 
pliſhed prince, and the fine gentleman : in all the 
parts of private life an affectionate huſband, an in- 
dulgent, tender parent, a kind maſter, and an 
affable, good-natured man. He ſeemed in all re- 
ſpects formed to rule over a free people; he had 
made the knowlege of the Engliſh conſtitution his 
ſtudy and delight, and was a great maſter of geo- 
graphy and the theory of commerce; underſtood 
its natural operations and effects, and how to apply 
them for the benefit of the nation, better than was 
generally imagined, 

The public was informed that his royal high- 
neſs's illneſs was firſt occaſioned by catching cold 
in Kew-gardens, which was increaſed by coming 
_ the houſe of peers, when extremely warm, 
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with the windows of his chair down, and turned 
to a pleuriſy. No danger, however, was appre- 
hended; and upon the application of proper re- 
medies, he was even thought to be in a fair way 
of recovery, till the very hour of his death, when 
he was ſeized with a pain in his breaſt ; upon which 
he expreſſed he had never felt any thing like it 
before, and complained that he ſmelled an unuſual 
{mel}, like that of a dead corpſe ; and preſently 
throwing himſelf back in his chair, expired. His 
body was opened the next day, and there was 
found a large abſceſs upon his lungs, the burſting 
of which was ſuppoſed to have been the immedi- 
ate cauſe of his death. The remains of his royal 
highneſs were depoſited with great pomp and cere- 
mony in a vault in Henry VII's chapel, the duke 
of Somerſet being chief mourner. 

His ro;al highneſs was the eighteenth prince of 
Wales of the Engliſh blaod-royal, and the only one, 
except Edward the Black Prince, who died (at about 
theſame age as his royal highneſs) in his father's life- 
time, and left a fon to ſucceed him. It was there- 
fore preſumed that prince George, eldeſt fon of his 
late highneſs, ſucceeded to all his father's titles and 
dignities without any new creation, Edward III. 
having only declared his grandſon Richard prince 
of Wales, in the ſimilar cale above-mentioned, not 
.reated him by a new patent. The eldeſt ſon of a 
king of England, 1t born while his father is on the 
throne, is by birth duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter and Flint, but prince oft Wales by crea- 
tion. However, that creation being once made, 
and the poſſeſſor dying and leaving male-iſſue be- 
fore he ſucceeds to the throne, it ſhould ſeem pro- 
bable tha the common courſe of ſucceſſion to theſe 
honours ſhould here take place. In theſe conjec- 
tures, however, the public found itſelf miſtaken z 
for on the twentieth of April letters-patent paſſed 
the great-ſeal of Great Britain, creating George- 
William prince of Great Britain, prince of Wales, 
and earl of Cheſter. | 

On the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month his ma- 
jeſty ſent a meſſage to both houſes, ſignifying his 
royal inclination, that in caſe the imperial crown 
of theſe realms ſhould deſcend to any of the ifſue 
of his ſon the late prince of Wales, being under 
the age of eighteen years, the princeſs-dowager of 
Wales, their mother, ſhould be guardian to the 
perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and regent of theſe king- 
doms, until they ſhould attain that age, wich ſuch 
power and limitation as ſhould appear neceſſary 
and expedient for theſe purpoſes. This meſſage 
was anſwered by aff:Ctionate addreſſes from both 
houſes, promiſing their compliance with his majeſty's 
inclination; and a bill was accordingly prepared by 
the lords, declaring the princeſs of Wales regent of 
the realm, on the event of the king's death, dur- 
ing the minority of her eldeſt ſon ; and ſhe was to 
be aſſiſted in the adminiſtration of the government 
by a council of regency. This was compoſed of 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who 
was then at the head of the army, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the lord-chancellor, the lord high- 
treaſurer of Great Britain, or firſt commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, the preſident of the council, the 
lord privy-ſeal, the lord high-admiral of Great 
Britain, or firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, the 
two ſecretaries of (tate, and the lord chief-juſtice 
of the King's Bench, all of them for the time being, 


except his royal highneſs the duke, This bill 
6 L quickly 
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quickly paſſed through the upper houſe; but it did , all the Britiſh dominions, after December 31, 751 
not make its way through the commons without 4 but the firſt of January next following is to 3 
violent debate; the council of regency in particular | koned the firſt day of the year 1752, and — 
met with fierce oppoſition. The majority, however, | year for the future to begin on the licit of January 
paſſed the bill, which in a little time received the | inſtead of the twenty fifth of March. In the e. 
royal ſanction. - cond place, the ſeveral days of each month, uk 
On Wedneſday the twenty-ſecond of May the | the firſt of January 1752, are to go on in the ſame 
royal aſſent was given to the ever-famous act of | order as uſual, till the ſecond of September in the 
the Britiſh legiſlature, © for regulating the com- ſaid year, incluſive ; but the natural day next Eag 
mencement of the year, and for correcting the ca- | meciately following the ſaid ſecond of September 
lendar now in uſe;” that is, for aboliſhing the | 1752, inſtead of the third, is to be called the four. 
orp, and eſtabliſhing the vw STIL E, already in | teenth of September, omitting only for that tige 
uſe in moſt other parts of Chriſtendom. This act | the eleven intermediate nominal days of the pteſent | 
was modelled with great ſkill and learning by the | calendar. And the ſeveral natural days that ſhall 
earl of Macclesfield, and has been productive of | follow the ſaid fourteenth of September are to be 
many excellent conſequences; in particular, the | reckoned forward in numerical order as uſual, and 
correſpondence between the Engliſh merchants and ſo on continually, 
thoſe of foreign countries will be greatly facilitat- All acts, deeds, notes, &c. after the firſt ot 
ed, with reſpect to the dates of letters and accounts. January 1752, to be dated according to the new 
The following conciſe, but clear account of the | ſupputation. And the fixed terms, Hilary and 
grounds on which this new regulation proceeds, Michaelmas, and all courts, &c. that are to be 
cannot be unacceptable to our readers : : held on any certain day of a month, to be kept on 
By the Julian account (fo called as being fram- | the ſame nominal day, after the ſecond of Septem- 
ed by Julius Cæſar) the year is ſuppoſed to conſiſt ber, 1752, when the eleven days are dropt that 
of three hundred and fixty-five days and fix hours. | they were kept on, according to the old method 
The odd hours added together amounting every | i. e. eleven days ſooner than the ſame are now 
fourth year to a day, three years ſucceſſively con- | kept. | 
fiſt each of three hundred and ſixty-five days, and | For keeping the days of the year in the ſame 
the fourth year of three hundred and ſixty - ſix, which | regular courſe as near as may be (to the true mo- 
is called Leap Year. = tion of the ſun) the years of our Lord 1800, 1900, 
But the true ſolar year conſiſting of only three | 2 1co, 2200, 2 300, or any hundredth years in time to 
hundred and fixty-five days five hours forty-nine | come (which, according to the preſent method, 
minutes and fixteen ſeconds, there is an over- | would be Leap year, -as every fourth year is) ex- 
| reckoning of ten minutes and forty-four ſe- | cept only every fourth hundredth, whereof the year 
conds every year, which of conſequence has made | 2000 to be the firſt, are not to be deemed Leap 
a variation of one day in every one hundred and | years, but common years, of three hundred and 
thircy-four years that have paſſed ſince the firſt | ſixty-five days. And the years 2000, 2400, 2800, 
ſertling this account: by which means the vernal | and every other fourth hundredth year, to be Leap 
equinox, or ſun's entrance into Aries, is now on | years, of three hundred and ſixty- ſix days. 
the tenth of March, which in Julius Cæſar's time] New rules are fixed, and a calendar annexed, 
was on the twenty- fourth. for keeping Eaſter according to the full moons by 
Pope Gregory III. finding the Julian account to | which it is regulated, and the other moveable feaſts 
be erroneous, reſolved upon a reformation of it, | depending on Eaſter; and the fixed feaſts and 
which he finiſhed in the year 1382, and which from | faſts to be kept on the ſame nominal diys as now. 
him is called the Gregorian account, or New Stile. | All the moveable feaſts, the moveable terms of 
The pope in his reformation looked no farther | Eaſter and Trinity, and moveable fairs, marts, &c. 
back than the council of Nice, which was held in | to be governed by Eaſter and the other moveable 
the year 325; and finding the vernal equinox was | feaſts, as uſual, but according to the new calendar, 
then on the twenty-firſt of March, he ordered ten |and to be held on their reſpective days accord- 
days in the year 1582 to be omitted, which was | ingly. | 
done by calling the fifth of October (his birth- day) Fixed fairs or marts, after the ſaid ſecond of 
the fifreenth ; ſo that the vernal equinox, which | September, not to be held on the ſame nominal 
- otherwiſe would have been on the eleventh, fell on | day, but the ſaid natural day as before, that is, 
the tweaty-firſt of March. eleven days later than the nominal day by the new 
| | And to prevent errors of the like nature for the | computation, 
= future, he ordered the ſubtracting three days from] Opening and incloſing of commons of paſture 
every revolution of four hundred years, which was | not to be accelerated by the act, but to commence 
to be done by. omitting the twenty-ninth day of | on the ſame natural day they would have happen- 
February at the end of the thtee centuries, and at | ed if the act had not been made, viz. eleven days 
the end of the fourth century to retain it. later than it would have happened by the new com- 
This is the reaſon that, before the twenty-ninth | putation, to begin on the new 14th of September 
of February 1700, the difference between the old | above-mentioned. 
= and new ſtile was only ten, whereas ſince that time | The payment of rents, annuities, or money 
= it has been eleven days. payable by virtue of any contract already made, 
| I ſhall now give a ſhort abſtract of this memo- | or which ſha!l be made before the ſaid fourteenth 
rable act, as being of ſufficient importance to claim | of September 1752, or otherwiſe ; the time of the 
| a place in every hiſtory of this country. delivery of goods or merchandize, &c. the com- 
| In the firſt place, it is enacted, that the old | mencement or expiration of leaſes; the attaining 
| compuration of the year, by which it begins on | the age of twenty-one years, &c. by any perſon 
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tourteenth of September; or the expiration of any 
apprenticeſhip or other ſervice z none of theſe, &c. 
to be accelerated or anticipated by the act, bur to 
be on the ſame natural days as they ſhould have 


been if this act had not been made; and the ſum | 


to be paid for the interelt of money ſhall be ac- 
cording to the true number of natural days, and 
ſhall not at all be affected by this act. 

The mention of the other acts of parliament 

aſſed this ſeſſion does not fall within the deſign 
of this hiſtory. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 
the public buſineſs being completed, his majeſty 
repaired to the houſe of peers on the twenty - fifth 
of June; and after giving the royal aſſent to ſeve- 
ral bills that were prepared for that purpoſe, he 
concluded the ſcſſion by a moſt gracious ſpeech 
to both houſes, in which he returned them thanks 
tor the proofs they had given of their zeal and af- 
tection for him and his government, and their 
care and attention for the intereſts of his people : 
then addreſſing himſelf to the commons, he told 
them, that the prudence and firmneſs they had 
ſhewn in complcting the reduction of the national 
debt, was as agreeable to him as that meaſure was 
eſſcatial to the ſtrength and welfare of the king- 
dom; and concluded with recommending to both 
houſes to encourage and promote a juſt reverence 
for government and law, and not to ſuffer thoſe 
good laws which were enacted there to loſe their 
effect for want of due execution. 

Never indeed was admonition of this kind more 
neceſſary from the throne than at this period; for 
a greater ſpirit of profligacy and diſſoluteneis now 
prevailed than had been known for many years 
paſt. Numbers of perſons were executed tor the 
moſt ſhocking and atrocious crimes. In the courſe 
of this year only, one Miſs Blandy was executed 
for poiſoning her father, an eminent attorney at 
Henley upon Thames in Oxfordſhire ; and Miſs 
Jefferies, another young gentlewoman, was exe- 
cuted, with Swan her lover, for murdering her 
uncle, a wealthy tradeſman who had retired trom 
buſineſs, and with whom ſhe had lived for a conſi- 
derable time. A large mob aſſembled at Tring in 
Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing an old woman and her 
huſband (each of them upwards of ſeventy years 
of age) under the notion of their having bewitched 
ſome of the neighbours, they treated them with 
ſuch inhumanity, by ducking and beating them, 
that the woman died on the ſpot, and the man in 
a very few days after. For this murder one Colley 
was hanged. Two tellows, Welſh and Jones, were 
diſcovered this year alſo to have been the authors 
of a rape and murder, for which one Coleman, a 
brewer's clerk, had unjuſtly ſuffered upon their 
falſe evidence. Thoſe wretches were ſo hardened 
as to be preſent at Coleman's execution, heard his 
declaration of his innocence, and afterwards aſſiſt- 
ed in drawing the cart from under him. Both of 
them were hanged, confeſſing the crime. 

The loſs of the prince of Wales was ſucceeded 
by two other heavy ſtrokes to the royal family of 
Great-Britain this year ; for on the eleventh of 
October, the prince of Orange, his majeſty's ſon- 
in-law, paid the debt of nature, in the forty-firſt 
year of his age; as did likewiſe Louiſa, queen of 
Denmark, the King's youngeſt daughter, who ex 
pired on the nineteenth of December, in the twenty- 


cventh year of her age. The princeſs of Orange | 
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was inveſted with the government of the United 
Provinces, as governante, till her fon ſhould ar- 
rive at the years of majority, and exerciſed the ſame 
power as her huſband had enjoyed. 

Affairs on the continent continued much in the 
former ſituation : a ſtrong jealouſy however till 
prevailed between the king of Pruſſia and the cza- 
rina, who ordered her miniſter at the court of Ber- 
lin, to make an abrupt departure; and his exam- 
ple was followed by the Pruſſian ambaſſador at 
Peterſburg. 

The French king ſtill continutd bent upon the 
proſecution of the ſchemes which he had formed in 
America; and though his ſubjects did not openly 
attack or moleſt any of our ſettlements, yet it was 
not long before they ſhewed the little regard they 
had to the articles ot the late peace. They had been 
exceeding buſy ever ſince its concluſion, in ſeducing 
the Indians, our allies, into their intereſt; and the 
clandeſtine ſucceſs their perfidious dealings met 
with, was ſoon apparent, tor in Auguſt, this year, 
advice came, that the French were gone from Ca- 
nada, with an army of fix hundred men, viz. four 
hundred French and two hundred Indians, to be 
augtnented to one thouſand on their march, and 
were proceeding to the ſouth-weſtern parts of 
North-America, in order to ſtrengthen their own 
intereſt and ruin ours in thoſe parts; particularly, 
to deſtroy the nation of the 1 wightwees, who are 
friends to the Engliſh, and to kill a certain Vir- 
ginian trader, who, by hoaett dealings with the In- 
dians, had lately gained the affections of many, and 
drawn their trade that way : but having intelli- 
gence of their deſign, he ſent a belt of wampum to 
all the Six Nations, to excite them to oppoſe their 
attempts ; while the French, on the other hand, 
were no leſs aſſiduous to draw over thoſe nations, 
and engage them in their intereſt. Great ſums of 
money, and large quantities of ſpirituous liquors 
were ſent to them as bribes. We alto learnt, that the 
French were building forts in all parts of America 
to the weſtward, in the carrying-places between 


the lakes and rivers, and in all the moſt important 


places where they had the beſt proſpect to bring 
the Indians into dependance, and to drive us out 
of the fur trade: in the mean while, the better to 
cover their deſigns, they affected to load the Britiſh 
ambaſſador at Paris with more than ordinary ca- 

reſſrs, | 
The court of Spain was alſo remarkably atten- 
tive to the improvement of their marine, their 
commerce, and manufactures. Several Engliſh 
ſhipwrights who, by a molt groſs error in political 
ceconomy, had, at the concluſion of the late war, 
been dilcharged from our dock-yards, and left to 
ſhift for themſelves, had been allured, by the pre- 
tences of great advantages, to tranſport themſelves 
and families into Spain, where they built ſeveral 
large ſhips of war upon the Britiſh model, The 
Spaniſh woollen and other manufactures were alſo, 
by the ſkill and induſtry of ſome of our cauntry- 
men, who had ſettled there, carried to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, that the exportation of thoſe 
commodities from Britain was very conſiderably 
diminiſhed. Mr. Keene, the Britiſh ambaſſador at 
the court of Madrid, was therefore ordered by our 
miniſtry, to make a repreſentation, requiring, that 
no more Britiſh ſubjects ſhould be permitted to 
ſettle in Spain; and that even thoſe who had al- 
ready 
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ready ſettled there, ſhould be obliged to quit his 
Catholic Majeſty's dominions : very little notice 
however was taken of this remonſtrance. 

In the ſpring of this year, his Swediſh majeſty 
_ departed this life, in a good old age, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein 
Eutin, biſhop of Lubeck. As the ſucceſſion to this 
kingdom may be an affair of tome intricacy to many 
of our readers, the following account of it, and of 
the family of the decealed king, will not poſſibly 
be diſagreeable. 

Frederick, the deceaſed king of Sweden, and 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, eldeſt fon of Charles 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, was born in 1676; he 
was firſt married to a daughter of Frederick II. 
king of Pruſſia : but ſhe dying without iſſue, he 
eſpouſed the princeſs Eleonora, youngeſt daughter 
of Charles XI. king of Sweden, who, on her brother 
Charles XII. being killed before Frederickſhall in 
Norway in 1718, was elected by the ſtates queen of 
Sweden, on condition of reſtoring them their an- 
cient rights and liberties; and ſhe reſigning the 
crown in favour of her conſort, he was elected king 
of Sweden, and crowned in May 1721, on the like 
conditions agreed to by the queen, of lodging both 
the legiſlative and executive power in the ſtates, 
and leaving the prince lictle more than the name of 
a king. 

The princeſs Hedwig Sophia, eldeſt fiſter of 
Charles XII. married Frederick, duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp, by whom ſhe had iſſue Charles Frederick, 
who married Anna Petrowna, eldeſt daughter of 
czar Peter the Great by his ſecond wife Catherine. 
By her he had iſſue Charles Peter Ulrick, who con- 
ſequently was heir to the crown of Sweden, and fo 
declared by the ſtates on his father's death : but 
the czarina Elizabeth, the late empreſs of Ruſſia, 
having declared him her ſucceſſor to that crown, 
he renounced his claim to Sweden, and the ſtates 
declared his uncle Adolphus Frederick, duke of 
Holſtein Eutin and biſhop of Lubeck, ſucceſſor to 
the Swediſh throne. He was born in 1710, and 
married to the princeſs Ultica of Pruſſia. 

The day alter the deceaſed king's death, viz. 
March 26, O. S. the prince ſucceſſor, Adolphus 
Frederick, was proclaimed king; and immediately, 
of his own accord, took an oath in full ſenate, that 
he would never attempt to introduce a deſpotic 
authority; but maintain their liberties with his 
blood, and govern his ſubjects in all reſpects ac- 
- cording to the laws, and the form of government 
eſtabliſhed in Sweden. A ſhort time after his ac- 
ceſſion, he ſent an envoy to the court of Peterſ- 
burg, to intimate his intentions to live upon ami- 
cable terms with that crown, with which notice the 
Czarina was ſo well pleaſed, that ſhe expreſſed her 
ſatisfaction in a public declaration, and the good 
underſtanding between the two courts was perfectly 
reſtored. 

The parliament of England was opened on the 
fourteenth day of November, when the king, in 
his ſpeech from the throne, gave the two houles to 
underſtand, *© That for the ſame purpoſes which 
ſuggeſted the treaty with the elector of Bavaria, he 
had now, in conjunction with the States General, 
concluded another with the king of Poland, elector 
of Saxony : he told them, that the unfortunate 
death cf che prince of Orange had made no altera- 
tion in the ſtate of affairs in Holland ; and that he 
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States of their firm reſolution to maintain the inti. 
mate union and friendſhip happily ſubliſting be. 
tween his majeſty and thole ancient and natural 
allies of his crown. Finally, he exhorted both houſcs 
to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions to 
ſuppreſs thoſe audacious crimes of robbery and 
violence, grown ſo frequent about the capital, pro- 
ceeding, in a great meaſure, from that profligate 
ſpiric of irreligion, idleneſs, gaming, and extrava- 
gance, which had of late extended itſelf in an un. 
common degree, to the diſhonour of the nation 
and the great offence and prejudice of the ſobe: 
and induſtrious part of the people.” 

Addreſſes replete with expreſſions of loyalty 
affection, and approbation, were returned by 
both houſes ; and ſuch an unanimity now ap. 
peared in their proceedings, as afforded the moſt 
comfortable proſpect to every true lover of 
his country. The firſt thing the commons went 
upon was the caſc of Mr. Murray, who, at the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, had been diſcharged of 
courſe from his confinement in Newgate ; on 
which occaſion, a great number of his friends, and 
amongſt others the two ſherifts of London, accom- 
panied him in a triumphal manner to his own 
houſe. This behaviour of the ſheriffs was highly 
reſented by the houſe, and ſome talked of ſfummor. 
ing them to the bar; but by the prudence and 
moderation of Mr. Pelham, theſe haſty meaſures 
were quaſhed. It was, however, reſolved to order 
Mr. Murray again into cuſtody ; but he had wiſc- 
ly eſcaped the ſtorm, by retiring out of the king- 
dom; of which, when the houſe was informed, 
they addreſſed his majeſty to offer a reward for ap- 
prehending him, with which his majeſty was mot 
graciouſly pleaſed to comply. A proſecution was 
alſo commenced againſt the author, printer, and 
publiſher of a pamphlet, entitled, © The caſe of 
the honourable Alexander Murray, eſq. in an appeal 
to the people of Great Britain :” and the ſame per- 
ſon happening to be both printer and publiſher, 
he was brought to his trial, but after a long hear- 
ing was acquitted by the jury. 

The commons then proceeded to ſettle the ſup- 
ply. They granted two millions ninety thouſand 
three hundred and nine pounds for the ſcrvice of 
the current year; one million three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds towards diſcharging the national debt; 
three hundred one thouſand and twelve pounds 
for ſupplying the deficiencies of old funds; fifty- 
four thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one pounds 
for making good the deficiencies of laſt year's grants; 
forty-nine thouland two hundred and nineteen 
pounds for defraying extraordinary expences ; and 
one hundred and twelve thouſand one hundred and 
forty-two pounds for purchaling the charter of the 
African company ; the whole amounting nearly to 
four millions ſterling. 

The buſineſs of this ſeſſion was not very impor- 
tant. However, ſome very ſalutary laws were enact- 
ed for the encouragement of traffic, and the better 
regulation of the civil polity. Theſe conſiſted in 
an act for licenſing pawn-brokers, and for the more 
effectual preventing the receiving of ſtolen goods. 
Another for preventing thefts and robberies, and 
the puniſhment of ſuch perſons who kept diſorder- 
ly houſes. The operation of this bill extended to 
London, and twenty miles round it ; and all per- 
ſons living within that circuit were required to take 


out licences from the juſtices of the peace, _ 
I they 
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they ſhould preſume to open any room or place for 
public dancing, muſic, or ſuch other entertainment. 
" For the better cultivating and civilizing the 
Highlands of Scotland, and preventing of diſor- 
ders there for the future, an act of parliament pal- 
ſed this ſame ſeſſion, for annexing certain for- 
feited eſtates in Scotland (by the rebellions in the 
years 1715 and 1745) to the crown unalienably, 
and for making ſatisfaction to the lawful creditors 
thereupon, and to eſtabliſh a method for managing 
the lame.” By this bill, his majeſty was empower- 
ed to commit the management of theſe eſtates to 
the care of commiſſioners, who were to have no 
falaries, but were to appoint ſtgwards under them, 
with an allowance not exceeding five per cent. of 
the rental, and grant leaſes for any term not exceed- 
ing 21 years, upon a reſerved rent of three-fourths 
of the neat annual value, and not to amount above 
20 |. a-year to any one perſon. All the ceſſres 
were to take the oaths to the government, and to 
reſide upon and cultivate the lands, and not to 
reſign or let them to any other perſon, nor to pay 
any gratuity whatſoever to any other perſon for 
holding them. The king may erect ſchools on the 
ſaid eſtates, or in the other parts of the Highlands 
or iſlands of Scotland, for inſtructing young per- 
ſons in reading and writing the Engliſh language, 
and in the ſeveral branches of agriculture and ma- 
nutactures ; and may erect houles for their recep- 
tion, and for carrying on ſuch manufactures by 
them, and for accommodating their maſters; and 
may apply ſuch parts of the produce of the ſaid 
eſtates as ſhall be neceſſary for crecting ſuch ſchools, 
for providing ſalaries for the teachers, for clothing 
and maintaining ſuch young perions, and for ſup- 
plying the ſchools with utenſils and materials for 
agriculture and manufactures, and for the raiſing 
flax, &c. as his majeſty ſhall direct. And the 
king may empower the commiſſioners to allot por- 
tions of land for the uſe of ſuch ſchools, or to ap- 
ply ſuch part of the clear rent of the lands as he 
ſhall direct, in the purchaſe of portions of land to 
be allotred for ſuch ſchools. 

Of this excellent law poſterity will reap the 
principal benefit, a beginning being already made 
in ſeveral ports of the Highlands for working 
{chcols; to waich the moſt laudable foctety in Scot- 
land “ for propagating Chriſtian knowlege in the 
Highlands, &c.” have lent an helping hand, by 
erecting ſeveral ſchools, out of their own income, 
for the inſtruction of the children, New villages 
are allo begun; manufactures, as well as agricul- 
ture, are ſct on toot, where none were known be- 
fore: ſo that it is highly probable, in half a century 
more, the molt uncultivated parts of that country 
will wear a very different aſpect. Another excel- 
lent bill was that * for the better preventing the 
horrid crime of murder ;” by which it is enacted, 
That all perſons convicted of wilful murder ſhall 
be executed on the next day but one following that 
on which the ſentence 1s pronounced, which it 
ſhall be immediately on conviction, except it fall 
on a Sunday, when they ſhall be executed on the 
Monday following: afterwards their body ſhall be 
delivered to the company of ſurgeons to be diſ- 
iccted ; or in the country, to ſuch ſurgeon or ſur- 
geons as the judges of afſize ſhall direct. After 
the ſentence ſhall be paſſed, the murderer ſhall be 
ted on bread and water only, &c. &c.” This new 
* or ſome other againſt this abominable 
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crime, ſcemed to be greatly wanted, as murders 
had been ſhockingly frequent of late; and this ex- 
pedient, how ineffectual ſoever it may appear in 
theory, hath been found in practice of very ſalu- 
tary confequence. 

The mult:plicity of public funds had long been 
conſidered as a national grievance. The different 
ſtocks of annuities at three per cent. were no fewer 
than eight, amounting in the whole ro upwards of 
nine millions. Thoſe at three and a half per cent. 
were ſix, compoling a ſum of near eightcen millions. 
In order to remove the perplexity and confuſion 
which muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch a number of 
public funds, Mr. Pelham projected a bill, which 
was eaſily carried through both houſes, for con- 
verting the ſeveral annuities into ſo many joint 
ſtocks, transferable on the Bank of England, and 
to be charged on the ſinking fund. 

On the twentieth day of March 1 752, a petition 
was preſented to the commons by the merchants 
of London, ſetting forth, T hat ſeveral foreigners 
had of late years come over to England, in order 
to odtain private acts of parlianient for their na- 
turalization, with a view to gain ſome advantages 
to themſelves in point of trade; particularly to 
avoid the payment of the duties of aliens, on the 
goods and merchandizes which they imported trom 
toreign parts into this kingdom; and that having 
obtained ſuch acts, they returned back to their 
own country, where they conſtantly reſided, and 
conſequently bore no part of the public raxes, nor 
in any manner contributed towards the ſupport of 
the ſtate, or at all anſwered the intention of the 
legiſlature, They therefore prayed that this abuſe 
of the tavour of parliament might be prevented, by 
reſtraining for the future the benefit of naturaliza- 
tion to the time during which foreigners ſhould 
reſide within this realm, in ſuch manner, and un- 
cer ſuch limitations, as to the houſe ſhould appear 
fir. This petition appeared fo reaſonable, that the 
hovſc thought proper immediately to grant it; and 
a clauſe accordingly to that purpoſe was inferred 
in a naturalization bill which was then depending, 
and has continued ſince to be added to every bill 
cf that nature. 

1 muſt not omit taking notice here, that the 
members of the houſe of commons came to a reſo- 
lution this ſeſſion to have their Journals printed. 
This was a work of great utility and neceſſity, as 
the knowlege of parliamentary tranſactions is fo 
neceſſary to every member of either houſe, and as 
the charge of tranſcribing them could be defrayed 
by ſo few. The care of this publication was com- 
mitted to Mr. Hardinge, late clerk of the houle ; 
and five thouſund pounds were at different times 
allo:ted him for the execution of the work, which 
came out tolerably accurate and correct. It were 
to be wiſhed, that while the legiſlature were upon 
this ſubject, they had turned their thoughts to the 
preſent method of dating acts of parliament from 
the years of the reigning king, without mention- 
ing the year ot our Lord, as in the laws of other 
nations, whereby much uncertainty and frequent 
miſtakes, in computing a number of years between 
a certain year of one king's reign to a certain year 
of another king's reign, or to the preſent time, 
are avoided. This is frequently complained of, tho? 
not yet remedied; and it might eaſily be done in 
future, by ſuperadding the year of our Lord to the 
year of the reigning prince. 
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On the twenty -ſixth of March, his majeſty hav- 
ing given his aſſent to ninety five public and pri- 
vate bills, harangued the two houtes in the uſual 
ſtrain ; afrer which the parliament was prorogued. 
As toon as the ſeſſion expired, the king appointed 
a regency, and ſet out for Hanover, in order to 
concert the proper meaſures for effrcting the great 
ſcheme he had projected for getting the arch- 
duke Joſeph choſen king of the Romans. No 
one event of importance ſufficient to claim a place 
in kiitory, happened in Great Britain during his 
abſence, nor indeed in the whole courſe of this 
year, except the ratification of two treaties of peace 
and commerce between his majeſty and the ſtates 
of Tripoli and Tunis, on the coaſt of Barbary, 
concluded by the miniftration of commodore Ke 
pel, brother to the earl of Albemarle; and that 
the truſtees of Georgia, finding they could not ſup- 
port that coluny under its then conſtitution, ſur- 
rendered their charter to his majeſty. 

The ſeveral powers of Europe were at this time 
ſo intent upon their own intereſts, that very few 
foreign incidents of, this year relate to Great Bri- 
tain. - The king of Portugal indeed attempted to 
check the vaſt exportation of gold coin out of his 
kingdom by the Britiſh merchants, and inſiſted 
upon inſpecting the books of the factory at Liſ- 
bon; but upon proper remonſtrances being made 
that ſuch a ſtep would be a direct contravention of 
the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns, he 
declined any farther proceedings of that kind. 

A miſunderſtanding aroſe this ſummer between 
his Britannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, con- 
cerning their reſpective pretenſions to the province 
of Eaſt Frieſland, which was at preſent in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the latter of theſe monarchs. It was pro- 
poſed by his Britannic majeſty to refer this diſpute 
to the deciſion of the Aulic Council; but this was 
rejected by Pruſſia, who at the ſame time ſtopped 
payment of the Sileſia loan *, which he had hither- 
to continued punctually to pay, and cauſed a paper 
to be publiſhed in juſtification of his conduct, in 
which he declared his motives to be, the unjuſtly 
ſtopping and ſeizing, by the Engliſh, of eighteen 
Pruſſian ſhips, and thirty-three neutral veſſelsin which 
the Pruſſians were concerned. At the ſame time, 
he ordered his miniſter at London to preſent a 
memorial, with an account of the damages, 
amounting to a very conſiderable ſum, and de. 
manding, in the moſt peremptory manner, a final 
diſcuſſion of the affair in three months from the 
date of his remonſtrance. This memorial was re- 
ferred by the miniſters to the examination of his 
majeſty's advocate, attorney, and ſolicitor- general, 
who, after the ſtricteſt enquiry into, and matureſt 
reflection on, this matter, refuted every article of 
the charge in the moſt clear and perſpicuous man- 
ner; and moreover ſhewed, beyond contradiction, 
that after all, there was not the moſt diſtant con- 
nection between the capture of thoſe ſhips and the 
affair of the Sileſia loan, which was altogether a 
private tranſaction between the emperor and the 
creditors : and, finally, that by the contract with 
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the late emperor, the whole of the loan ought to 
have been repaid in the year 1745 ; but that ali 
the complaints brought by the Pruſſians were found. 
ed upon facts that did not happen till 1746. This 
report was tranſmitted to his Pruſſian majeſty, who 
was ſo ſenſible of the truths contained therein, 
that he gave up the point without farther heſita. 
tion. 

The troubles in Corſica roſe to a very great 
height this year, there being no leſs than three 
parties on foot in that iſland ; one for the Genoeſe, 
one for the French, and the third for the indepen- 
dency of the iſland againſt both. France was dif. 
tracted with violent diſputes between the king and 
the clergy, in relation to the taxation of their re- 
venues ; and between the latter and the parlia- 
ment, about matters of religious faith and prac- 
rice. 

The tranquillity of the North appeared to be 
now perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. The States-general 
of the United Provinces applied their whole atten- 
tion to the 1nterior policy of their dominions; and 
Spain was earneſtly bent upon the improvement 
ot her commerce and manufactures : and in the 
autumn of this year a treaty was concluded at Ma- 
drid, between the empreſs queen and the kings of 
France and Spain: to which other powers, particu- 
larly the king of Sardinia, afterwards acceded, for 
preſerving the peace of Italy. 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover ſtill conti 
nued to proſecute, in the moſt vigorous manner, 
their ſcheme of electing a king of the Romans 
and the elector of Mentz, influenced by the majo- 


rity of the college, had convoked an electoral diet 


for that purpoſe: but ſtrong proteſts againſt 
this convocation were entered by the electors of 
Cologne and Palatine; the latter of whom was 
brought over, by granting him the ſatisfaction he 
demanded of the empretis-queen and his Britannic 
majeſty, amounting to one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, by way of indemnification for the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained during the war; and by 
procuring for him ſome other privileges which he 
inſiſted upon, well underſtanding his own impor- 
tance on this occaſion. Yet, even after the con- 
currence of this prince was ſecured, the purpoſed 
election proved abortive, by the reſiſtance of the 
other princes of the empire, who thought the li- 
berties of the Germanic body might be endangered, 
by the election of the fon in the life-time of the em- 
peror his father, ſince, as they obſerved (and certain- 
ly with great reaſon) the reigning emperor might 
have ſo much influence as to prevent the neceſſary 
capitulations to be ſigned by the king of the Ko- 
mans as emperor “ in futuro,“ being inſiſted upon: 
and thus their liberties by degrees be rendered pre- 
carious, and at laſt entirely ſubvered. The king 
of Pruſſia particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
oppoſition, perhaps from a ſecret view of obtain- 
ing the imperial dignity for himſelf, though a pro- 
teſtant, there being no law to confine it to a Roman 
catholic. 
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* The affair of the Silefia loan was as follows : In the year | for which he mortgaged the ſilver mines in Sileſia, By the 
1735 the emperor Charles VI. ſtraitened for money, had by | ſeventh article of the treaty of Breſlau, which ceded * 
the permiſſion of the king of England, with whom he was then the king of Pruſſia, that prince charged himſelf wholly wit 
upon very good terms, borrowed from the ſubjects of Great | the repayment of what had been lent by the Engliſh merchants 
Britain two hundfed and fifty thouſand pounds at fix per cent, | on the ſecurity of the revenues of Sileſia. 
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By this time the F rench in North America had 
infuled ſuch a ſpirit of malice, cruelty, and re- 
venge, into their Indians, that the moſt horrid bar- 
barities were committed on the outſettlers on the 
frontiers of our colonies, which were all alarmed 
at the news they received of the proceedings of 
their treacherous neighbours. The French, tho' 
determined to carry their ambitious projects into 
execution, yet perceiving that, by all the aſſiſtance 
their Indians could afford them, they were not a 
match for the Engliſh in America, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſend for recruits from France. Accord- 
ingly, nine thouſand troops, with their wives and 
children, were ſent from thence to Canada in the 
courie of this year. 

In September advice arrived in England from 
the Eaſt Indies, where war was carried on by the 
French and Engliſh companies, that colonel Clive, 
an officer in our company's ſervice, had obliged 
the French to retire from before Arcot, and had 
gained many other ſignal advantages over them. 
Theſe diſturbances in India had been occaſioned 
by the intrigues of the French company's officers, 
and by thole of both companies engaging too 
much 1n the quarrels of the natives. 

By other advices which came ſome time after 
from our Welt India ſettlements, the government 
had the mortification to learn, that on the fifteenth 
of September this year a violent hurricane, at 
Charles-Town in South Carolina, had driven all 
the veſſels in the harbour on ſhore, ruined the 
wharfs and bridges, and blown down a great num- 
ber of houſes, &c. The damage done by this 
fatal ſtorm was immenſe, and plantations thirty 
miles round Charles-Town were ſwept clear, and 
had all their buildings utterly demoliſhed. Num- 
bers of lives and much cattle were loſt : in ſhort, 
the devaſtation was to the Jaſt degree deplorable. 
On the thirtieth of the ſame month another violent 
hurricane added greatly to the diſtreſs of this ſuf- 
fering colony, though it did more damage in the 
country than in Charles-Town. 

His majeſty being returned from his German 
dominions, opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 
eleventh of January, 1753, with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne, which was anſwered by 
loyal addreſſes from both houſes. Then the com- 
mons proceeded to conlider the ſupplies, which, 
ſuch was the oeconomy of the miniſtry, amounted 
to very little more than two millions. As for 
the national debt, it now ſtood at the enormous 
ſum of leventy-four millions three hundred and 
ſixty-eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-one 
pounds fifteen ſhillings; and to diſcharge this, the 
ſinking fund produced one million ſeven hundred 
and thirty-five chouland five hundred twenty- nine 
pounds fix ſhillings. 

Several bills of excellent tendency were paſſed 
in the beginning of this ſeſſion, viz. A bill for the 
better preſervation of the game, which by the in- 
tamous practices of poachers, was threatened with 
a total extirpation. A bill for the better regulat- 
ing the performance of quarantine, in order to pre- 
vent the plague from being imported from foreign 
countries into Great Britain. A bill for the more 
effectual preventing the inhuman practice of plun- 
dering ſhips which have the misfortune to ſuffer 
ſhipwreck ; a practice which prevailed upon many 
different parts of the Britiſh coaſt, to the diſgrace 
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of the nation, and the ſcandal of human nature. 
A bill allowing the exportation of wool and woallen - 
yarn from Ireland, to any port in Great Britain 
and another, preſcribing the breadth ot wheels be- 
longing to heavy carriages, that the high roads of 
the kingdom might be the better preſerved. This 
is commonly known by the name of the Broad 
Wheel Act. 

But this ſeſſion was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by an 
act for the naturalization of the Jews, and a bill 
for the preventing of clandeſtine marriages. The 
firſt of thele, which made its way pretty eaſily 
through the houſe of lords, who ſent it down to 
the commons, was entitled, An act to permit 
perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be natu- 
ralized by parliament. It wes countenanced by 
the miniſtry, and ſupported by petiizons from ſome 
woollen manufacturers, and others concerned in 
ſhipping, who affirmed, that ſuch an act might 
tend greatly to encourage many perſons of wealth 
and ſubſtance to remove with their effects from 
foreign parts into this kingdom; the greateſt part 
of which, agreeable to the experience of former 
times, would be employed by them in foreign 
trade and commerce, in increaſing the ſhipping, 
and encouraging the exportation of the woollen 
and other manufactures of England, of which the 
perſons who profeſſed the Jewiſh religion had for 
many years laſt paft exported great quantities. 

The ſentimeats of the generality of the people, 
however, were widely different from theſe, and 
never was more univerſal or violent clamour raiſed 
againſt miniſterial meaſures than was againſt this: 
the preſs teemed with the moſt abuſive and ſcurri- 
lous publications againſt the whole Jewiſh tribe, 
and thole who were the advocates for, and ſup- 
porters of this bill, which was repreſented as an 
axe laid to the root of Chriſtianity ; and the whole 
a private and corrupt buſineſs, managed between the 
great people in power, and the leading men among 
the Jews. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common council 
aſſembled, preſented a petition to parliament, in 
which they expreſſed their apprehenſion that the 
bill, if paſſed into a law, would tend greatly to the 
diſhonour of the Chriſtian religion, endanger the 
excellent conſtitution, and be highly prejudicial to 
the trade of the kingdom in general, and of the 
city of London in particular. To the ſame pur- 
pole another petition was allo preſented by the mer- 
chants and traders of the city of London. Coun- 
ſel was heard, evidence examined, and the bill pro- 
duced violent debates, in which party prejudice 
and narrowneſs of opinion ſeemed to take place 
of real concern for the true intereſt of the nation. 
The bill however paſſed by a conſiderable majority 
in both houſes, and at length received the royal 
aſſent : but the minds of the people had been fo 
heated with prejudices, from the miſrepreſentation 
of the nature and end of this act, that the govern- 
ment thought proper to repeal it to all intents and 
purpoſes, and this was the very firſt act of the fol- 
lowing ſeffion of parliament; although, as no ill uſe 
could well be made of this new privilege to the 
Jews, and as it might gradually have drawn hither 
many perſons of great ſubſtance to ſettle with their 
wealth amongſt us, and might conſequently farther 
promote the national commerce, it is not eaſy to 
ſee how it ſhould reaſonably have given any juſt 
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offence to moderate and reaſonable Chriſtians. But 
in the act abrogating this ſtatute, the grounds for 
the repeal were truly afligncd, viz. ** That occaſion 
had been taken from the firit law to “ raiſe diſcon- 
tents,” and to diiquiet the minds of many of his 
majcity's ſubjects.” 

The fatal effects of clandeſtine marriages had 
long been a ſubje& ot complaint in England. Every 
day produced hearings in the court of chancery, 
and left appeals to the houle of peers, concerning 
the validity of thoſe marriages, by the irregularity 
of which the innocent offspring were ſometimes 
cut off from ſucceſſion to eſtates, though their pa- 
rents had been married by mutual conſent. De- 
ſigning people of both ſexes, though of the moſt 
infamous character, had it in their power to ruin 
the ſons and daughters of the grrateſt families in 
England, by the hourly opportunities of being 
marricd at the Fleet, where a band of the molt 
profligate wretches, wearing the habit of clergy- 
men, and, to the diſgrace of that order, too many of 
them being really ſo, plied about the verge of the 
Fleet-market, like porters to intercept cuſtomers, 
and performed the ceremony of marriage without 
a licence, or aſking any queſtions of the two par- 
tics. Some ſhocking inſtances of young perſons 
ruined by theſe infamous practices, having lately 
been diſcovered, gave riſe to the preſent bill to 
prevent abuſes, which was framed under the di- 
rection of lord Hardwick, at that time lord high 
chancellor of England, and introduced into the 
upper houſe; from whence, after undergoing ſome 
ſlight alterations, it deſcended to the commons. 
There it occaſioned a moſt vehement conteſt, in 
which, however, all political motives and party 
prejudices appeared to be entirely laid aſide, and 
the ſpeakers for and againſt, to be actuated merely 
by their own private ſentiments : for many of the 
principal ſervants of the government differed in 
opinion from thoſe of the miniſtry who countenan- 
ced the bill; while, on the other hand, he was ſtrong- 
ly ſupported therein by ſome of the chiefs of the 
oppolition : in fine, the diſputes were maintained 
with great warmth and eagernels, and in point of 
eloquence and argument the two parties were pretty 
equally matched; but at length, after a long and 
obſtinate conteſt, it was paſſed by a conſiderable 
majority, and in che end received the royal aſſent. 
As this bill is ſtill in force; has been the ſub- 
jet ct much popular clamour ; and may be of 
ule, eſpecially to my young readers, I have thought 
proper to give the ſubſtance of it here. 

It ordains, © That the banns ſhall be publiſhed 
in the church or chapel where the parties dwell, 
three Sundays, in the morning, except where 
morning ſervice is not performed, immediately 
after tae ſecond leſſon : it the parties live in dit- 
ferent places, the banns muſt be publiſhed in each: 
and if in an extraparochial place, or where no di- 
vine- ſervice is uſually celebrated, then in the pariſh 
church or chapel adjoining; and the marriage muſt 
be ſolemnized where the banns were publiſhed. 

© The miniſter is not obliged to publiſh the 
banns, unleſs the parties give in their chriſtian and 
ſur-names, the place of their abode, and the time 
they have dwelt in them, a week before the firſt 

ublication ; and when the banns have been thus 
publiſhed, the miniſter ſhall not incur eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure for ſolemnizing the marriage, although the 
parties ſha!l appear to have been under age, and 
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not to have obtained the conſent of their parents o. 
guardians, unleſs they had previous notice of ſuch 
aifſent, and then he is to declare the banns voie 
No licence ſhall be granted where one of the Par. 
ties ſhall not have dwelt at leaſt a month, a ſpecial 
licence by the archbiſhop excepted. If Marriages 
{hall be ſolemnized in any other place than a church, 
or chapel, without a ſpecial licence; or in a publ:c 
chapel without firſt having publiſhed the bann; 
or a licence obtained ot ſome perſons proper. 
ly authorized, the marriage ſhall be void, and 
the perſon who ſolemnized it tranſported for icy; 
years, if proſecuted in three. 

Marriage by licence, when either of the fal! 
parties are under age, and conſent of parents or 
guardians has not been obtained, ſhall be void 
provided the party under age be not a widow, Ma 
the parent refuſing conſent be not a widow may. 
ried again. When the conſent of a mother or 
guardian ſhall be capriciouſly refuſed, or the party 
non compes mentis, or beyond the ſca, the court of 
chancery may relicve in a ſummary way. No ſvir 
ſhall be had to compel a celebration, under pre- 
tence or any contract, whether the words of juch 
contract were in the preſent or future tenſe. 

All marriages to be before two witneſſes baſide; 
the miniſter, and an entry ſhall be made in a bock 
kept for that purpoſe, expreſſing whether it was by 
banns or licence, and either of the parties under 
age; the conſent of parent or guardian ſhali alſo 
be entered, to be ſigned by the miniſter, the partics, 
and the witneſſes. Falſe entry, licence, or certifi- 
cates, or Geſtroying regiſter-books, are felony in 
principal or acceſſary, and to be puniſhed with 
death. This act is not to extend to the royal ta. 
mily, quakers or Jews, or to affect any marriage in 
Scotland or beyond ſca: nor is it nec ſſary, in order 
to ſupport a marriage by banns, to prove the reſi- 
dence of the parties, and the place where they were 
publ:ſhed ; nor when by licence, to prove they had 
reſided where the marriage was celebrated on oath; 
nor ſhall any evidence be received to prove the con- 
trary.“ 

I cannot but think, however, that the framers of 
this bill might have fallen upon means to prevent 
the great evils and inconveniences arifing from 
clandeitine marriages, leſs harſh and ſevere to the 
ſubject than thoſe adopted by this act, which, after 
all, has been rendered in a manner incftettual ; for 
by a trip over to France, or a jaunt to Scotland, a 
wiſhing couple may, without the leaſt heſitation or 
interruption, be as indiſſolubly tied together as if 
they had been married here in England, in direct 
conformity to the regulations preſcribed by this act. 

This ſeſſion furniſned little more of importance, 
either of civil or commercial concern; but the at- 
tention of the parliament, which had ſeldom, it 
ever turned upon literary matters, was now di- 
rected to an extraordinary ſubject of that nature. 
Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated phyſician and 
naturaliſt, who died in the beginning of this year, 
having through the courle of many years, with great 
labour and expence, gathered together whatever 
could be procured either in our own or foreign 
countries, that was rare and curious in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as well as of an- 
tiquities and maſter- pieces of art, had directed in 
his laſt will, that this valuable muſæum, together 
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ing the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds (ſuppoſed 


not to be one fourth of the real value) in compen- 
{ation to his heirs : but if the parliament ſhould 
not chuſe to purchaſe them, then, on the ſame con- 
ditions, they were to be offered to the academy of 
ſciences at Peterſburgh, and to thoſe of Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Madrid ſucceſſively; and if all thoſe ſhould 
refuſe them upon the above terms, the executors 
were directed to ſell them in ſuch manner as they 
ſhould think expedient. The Britiſh houſe of com- 
mons however was too jealous of the national ho- 
nour to ſuffer ſo noble a collection to become the 
property of any other people ; accordingly they 
readily embraced the terms of Sir Hans Sloane's 
will, and a bill was propoſed for purchaſing this 
muſæum, as alſo that valuable collection of manu- 
ſcripts, denominated from its founder Robert Har- 
ley earl of Oxford, the Harleian Miſcellany, and 
now offered to the public by his daughter, the 
dutcheſs of Portland, for ten thouſand pounds; and 
theſe two being joined to the famous Cottonian Li- 
brary, and the king's or royal library, which had 
long lain neglected and expoſed to the injuries of 


the weather in the old dormitory at Weſtminſter, 


the whole was depoſited in Montague houſe, now 
better known by the name of the Muſzum, under 
the direction of truſtees and governors appointed 
by the parliament, from amongſt the moſt eminent 
perſons in the kingdom,* where this monument of 
national taſte and liberality is open to the inſpection 
of the public, under certain neceſſary reſtrictions ; 
but without the leaſt fee or gratuity whatever be- 
ing demanded or accepted. 

On the ſeventeenth day of June, his majeſty put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, 
which contained nothing that requires recapitula- 
tion, farther than that the ſtate of foreign affairs 
had undergone no alteration fince their meeting. 

The domeſtic tranſactions of this year in Eng- 
land conſiſted chiefly of the great and melancholy 
effects of ſtorms, tempeſts, and inundations, that 
happened in different parts; and in the continu- 
ance of that immorality and licentiouſneſs among 
the commonalty, which produced riots, tumults, 
and diſorders of various kinds, under as various 
pretences. In the city of Briſtol, in particular, 
moſt violent outrages were committed by the col- 
liers, who raiſed an inſurrection on account of the 
exportation of corn, in which ſeveral lives were 
Joſt before the public peace could be reſtored. The 
like tumults were raiſed in Yorkſhire, on account 
of the turnpikes, many of which were demoliſhed 
by the rabble. At Leeds the civil power having 
called in the aſſiſtance of the military, to ſupport 
the collectors of theſe tolls, the mob were ſo en- 
raged at this circumſtance, that they broke into 
the town, and attacked the troops, who being at 
length obliged to fire in their own defence, killed 
nine of the rioters outright, and wounded about 
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twenty-four ; upon which the reſt fled in the 
greateſt terror, and the diſturbance was effectually 
quieted. : 

In the beginning of this year there happened an 
incident, which, though in its own nature little 
worthy of hiſtorical notice, deſerves to be recorded, 
as it ſerves ſtrongly to mark the genius of the 
Engliſh people. A young woman, whoſe name was 
Elizabeth Canning, pretended, that as ſhe was 
coming home at night, on new-years-day, ſhe was 
met under Bedlam wall by two fellows, who. pul- 
led off her gown, cap, and apron, and having gag- 
ged her, threatened her life if ſhe made the leaſt 
reſiſtance, and afterwards dragged her along be- 
tween them to the houſe of one Mrs. Wells near 
Enfield Waſh, where menaces and confinement 
were made uſe of to induce her to turn proſtitute; 
which however ſhe had the courage to reſiſt. She 
ſaid, that an old gipſey, one Mary Squires, tripped 
her of her ſtays in Mrs. Wells's houſe z and ſhe de- 
clared, that during her confinement of near a 
month in that place, ſhe had no other ſubſiſtence 
but a quartern loaf and a gallon of water: after fo 
long durance, ſhe took the opportunity to pull 
down ſome boards which were nailed before the 
window of the room ſhe was confined in, made her 
eſcape, and came, on the twenty-ninth of January, 
in a very miſerable naked condition, and almoſt de- 
prived of her ſenſes, to her mother, a poor widow 
woman, who lived in Aldermanbury-poſtern. 

Though nothing could be more improbable, and 
indeed more incredible than this ſtory, yet it ope- 
rated ſo powerfully on the paſſions of the common 
people, eſpecially the enthuſiaſts of all denomina- 
tions, that large ſubſcriptions were raiſed for proſe- 
cuting the ſuppoſed delinquents. Warrants ac- 
cordingly were iſſued for apprehending Mrs. Wells, 
miſtreſs of the houſe at Enfield Waſh; the maid 
ſervant, whoſe name was Virtue Hall; and Squires, 
the old gipley-woman, whom Canning charged 
with having robbed her of her ſtays. Virtue Hall, 
on her examination before Mr. juſtice Fielding, 
confeſſed her being witneſs to the above ill uſage 
and confinement : the gipſey and Mrs. Wells were 
hereupon ſent to priſon, and afterwards tried at the 
Old Bailey, where the former received ſentence of 
death, and the latter to be branded as a bawd, and 
impriſoned fix months as an acceſſary to the fact. 

Some time after, poſitive and reputable evidence 
being produced, that Mary Squires was at Abbotſ- 
bury in Dorſetſhire, at the very time when it was 
depoſed ſhe had ſtript Canning of her ſtays at 
Wells's houſe ; and Virtue Hall having retracted 
her evidence before the lord mayor, then Sir Criſpe 
Gaſcoigne, that magiſtrate, ſurprized at the many 
impoſſibilities and abſurdities in Canning's ſtory, 
undertook to diſcuſs it to the bottom, for the ſake 
of truth and juſtice ; in which he diſcharged him- 
ſelf with that noble reſolution and impartiality 


* 
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* The truſtees are the archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord 
high chancellor, or lord keeper ; the lord high treaſurer, or 
firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury ; the lord preſident of the 
council ; the lord privy-ſeal ; the lord high admiral, or firſt 
lord commiſſioner of the admiralty ; the lord ſteward of his 
majelty's houſhold ; the lord chamberlain ; the biſhop of Lon- 
don ; the two ſecretaries of ſtate ; the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons; the chancellor of the exchequer ; the lord chief 
juſtice of the king's bench ; the maſter of the rolls ; the lord 
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chief juſtice of the common pleas ; the attorney 
ſollicitor general; the preſident of the Royal-Society, and the 


ral ; the 


preſident of the college of phyficians ; all of them for the time 
being. To theſe were added, Charles lord Cardigan ; Hans 
Stanley, eſq. Samuel Burrows, eſq. Thomas Hart, eſq. William 
duke of Portland, and Edward earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, have the nomination of atl 
the officers, aſſiſtants, and ſervants. 

which 
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which ought ever to animate the chief magiſtrate 
of this, mctropolis. Application was made to the 
throne for mercy, in behalf of the gipley Squires, 
whole execution was reſpited; and his majeſty hav- 
ing ordered the whole affair to be laid before his 
attorney and ſvllicicor-general, on their report, after 
having ſtrictly examined the witneſſes on both fides, 

this poor old creature was indulged with a full 

pardon. x 

By this time the matter was ſwelltd up to ſuch a 

pitch, as to divide the whoie kingdom into two 

parties, who were inflamed againſt cach other with 

the molt outrageous ſpirit of animolity, which was 

continued for almoſt a year. Pamphlets and papers 

innumerable were publiſhed on each ſide, in which 

the moſt ſcandalous liberties were taken with the 

characters of thoſe who were principally concerned 

for either party. Bills of perjury were mutually 

preferred; the evidences tor Squires were tried 

and acquitted ; Canning abſconded for ſome time, 

but afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial for wil- 

ful and corrupt perjury, at the Old Bailey; and 

during her trial, which laſted many days, the court 

adjourning from time to time, there were great 

mobs and riots about the ſeſſions-houſe, and the 

lord-mayor was often inſulted and abuſed in his 

paſſage to and from the court. The jury however 

brought Canning in guilty, and ſhe was committed 

to Newgate ; but two of the jurymen having made 

oath, that the verdict they had given was not agree- 

able to their conſciences (for though they believed 
her guilty of perjury, they did not believe her guil- 

ty of <i/ful and corrupt perjury) the friends of the 

priſoner moved for a new trial, which point being 

argued next ſeſſion, before five of the judges, they 

gave their opinion, that the verdict was a good one, 
and perfectly agreeable to the evidence; and there- 

fore in conclution, Canning was ſentenced to be 

tranſported to the Britiſh colonies tor ſeven years. 

Her departure however was, through the indiſcreet 

and bigotred zeal of her protectors, made rather a 

matter of parade and triumph, than the ſubmiſſion 

to a legal ſentence denounced againſt her as a cul- 

prit and impoſtor : large ſums were collected for 
her private uſe; a ſhip was hired purpoſely to car- 

ry her to the place of her deſtination, in which ſhe 

was ſupplied with every convenience that a perion 
of the moſt comfortable circumitances could re- 
quire for a voyage of amuſement and letters of re- 
commendation accompanied her from perſons of 
diſtinction here at home, to others reſident in that 

part of the world ſhe was going to: and it has 

been ſince reported, that the artful jade has been 

married abroad, and ſettled in a manner infinitely 

above the moſt ſanguine expectations her general 

ſtate of life could ever have warranted. 

The next incident that principally diſtinguiſhed 
this year in England, was the execution of Dr. 
Archibald Cameron, a native of Scotland, and bro 
ther to the famous Lochiel, a ſtaunch friend of the 
young pretender, and remarkably active in the late 
rebellion. The doctor had accompanied his bro- 
ther in all his expeditions, though not in a military 
capacity, and had been involved in the ſame at- 
rainder with him : flattering himſelf, however, that 
atter ſo long time elapſed, he had no danger to ap- 

rehend from detection, he ventured over this year 
to North Britain, in order to reclaim ſome debts 
due to him in that country: he was, however, diſ- 


covered, 2pprehended, conducted to London, and 


confined in the Tower; and being afterwara. 
brought betore the court of King's-bench, the eng 
tity of his perſon was there {worn to, in conſequence 
whereof he received ſentence of death, and ſuff-red 
at Tyburn on the leventh of June with great for. 
titude and decorum ; and it was thought by mot 
cool and conſiderate people, that the governmer; 
might have ſpared this unfortunate victim, witt.. 
out impairing its dignity, or derogating trom it; 
Juſtice, 

The Britiſh whale-fiſhery, which had for ſoire 
years been revived and carried on with great ng. 
tional ſpirit, was remarkably ſucceſsful this year 
not one ſhip being loſt ; and the forty-eight ſall 
employed, brought home one hundred and fort. 
four fiſh and a half. : 

The peace of the continent continued uninter. 
rupted by any new conteſt or diſturbance ; yer the 
breach betweea the parliament and clergy ot France 
was every day more and more widened, and had 
arrived to great inveteracy on both ſides ; and his 
Moſt Catholic Majeſty declaring in favour of the 
prelacy, the members of all the chambers, except 
the great chamber, were baniſhed, and the usual 
adminiſtration of juſtice ceaſed in Paris and its en- 
virons, ard at length the members of the great 
chamber were likewile ſent into exile. 

The internal diſſenſions, however, which pre- 
vailed among the French, did not prevent them 
from continuing their encroachments in America, 
where matters were falt ripening to a freſh rupture 
between them and the Engliſh in that part of the 
world. Commiſſaries had indeed been appointed 
here at home, to ſettle with others from the French 
court, the different limits between the poſſeſſions 
of the two crowns in Acadia or Nova- Scotia, agrec- 
able to the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht; 
but the French raiſed ſo many difficultics, in the 
courſe of the conference, and had recourſe to ſo 
many quirks and quibbles, to ſupport the unjuſt 
and unwarrantable claims they had thought proper 
of late to adopt, that our commiſſaries, ſceing no 
hopes of bringing the affair to any equitable con- 
cluſion, immediately put a ſtop to the negociation, 
and returned to their own country. 

In the mean time, the French in North-America, 
who had, towards the cloſe of the preceding year, 
been ſtrongly reinforced from Europe, diſpoſed 
themſelves for action early in the beginning of the 
ſpring. They had intelligence, that the Engliſh 
were building forts and railing plantations along the 
Ohio, which they apprehended to be too near their 
own ſettlements to be diſregarded, Some mer- 
chants in London, with others in Virginia, had ob- 
tained a grant of his majeſty of that river, ro make 
ſuch ſettlements in the meadows and places adja- 
cent, as they ſhould judge convenient for a planta- 
tion, and carrying on their intend-d trade, But 
the French were determined, at all events, to fruſ- 
trate their delign ; and in order thereto, ſet up a 
prior claim, and inſiſted, that all that coaſt belonged 
to the crown cf France. Accordingly they took 
all poſſible meaſures to diſturb the new ſettlers, and 
to erect forts of their own on the bank of the ſaid 
river: upon which, Robert Dinwiddie, eſq. gover- 
nor of Virginia, wrote a letter to Mr. Contrecceur, 
the commandant of the French forces on the Ohio, 
to demand the reaſon of ſuch proceedings. and ſent 
ic by major Waſhington : he likewiſe diſparched 


meſſengers to the governors of the ſeveral Britiſh 
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colonies, repreſcnting the dangerous ſtate of affairs, 
and requeſting them to raiſe forces, and form an 
expedition againſt the common enemy; and at the 
ſame time ſummoned the aſſembly of the province 
of Virginia, to have their advice and aſſiſtance up- 
on this emergency. Major Waſhington having 
carried the governor's letter to the French com- 
mandant, and received his anſwer, returned with 
it; but it was ſo far from being ſatisfactory, that 
it convinced the governor, that the French were 
determined to carry their projected ſcheme into 
execution. 

Convinced therefore that the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures were neceſſary, in order to put a ſtop the far- 
ther progreſs of the French, his excellency began to 

levy troops, and wrote to the neighbouring govern- 
ments to ſend their reſpective quotas of men or 
money, with all poſſible expedition, to his aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe preparations took up beſt part of the 
preſent year; the reſult of them will be related in 
order of time. | 

The ambition and intrigues of the French court 

were not confined to the continent of America on- 
ly ; they had alſo extended themleves to the Ealt 
Indies, where they had endeavoured to embroil 
the Engliſh company with the Nabobs or viceroys 
of the Great Mogul in different parts of the penin- 
ſula intra Gangem. In order to underſtand the mi- 
litary tranſactions of the Engliſh company in India, 
the reader mult be informed, that a Nabob is the 
governor of a province, or of a ſingle town and its 
territory, of whom there are a great number in 
that part of the world. Theſe Nabobs are all tri- 
butary to the Mogul emperor; but in every thing 
elſe they ſeem to be independent, and act as abſo- 
Jute and arbitrary ſovereigns within their reſpec- 
tive territories, often carrying on wars againſt one 
another, and ſometimes attacking the European 
ſettlements upon their coaſt, without any autho- 
rity from the Mogul; therefore it 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Europeans ſettled upon that coaſt, 
ro court or command a regard from the Nabobs in 
their neighbourhood. 

In theſe circumſtances, immediately after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, monſieur Dupleix, the 
French governor of Pondicherry, obſerving that 
Annaverda Khan, nabob of Arcot, had a greater 
regard for the Engliſh than the French, he reſolv- 
ed to have him depoſed. For this purpoſe he en- 
tered into a plot with Muzephur Jing and Chu- 
enda Saib, two popular men in the neighbourhood, 
who railed an army of their friends; and being 
joined by a detachment of French from Pondi- 
cherry, they marched in July 1749 towards Arcot, 
on the plains of which city they were met by An- 
naverda at the head of his army; but as he had 
truſted entirely to his own ſtrength, withour ſolli- 
citing any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, his army was 
totally routed, and himſelf lain. However, his 
ſon Mahommed Ally Khan made his eſcape, and 
took ſhelter in Trichenopoly, a place of great 
ſtrength to the ſouthward, where, at his applica- 
tion, the Engliſh quickly ſupplied him with men 
and ammunition. 

Strengthened by this reinforcement, Mahommed 
gained ſome advantages over the enemy, who were 
obliged to retreat, but no deciſive blow was given. 
Mahommed being afterwards joined by Nazer 
Jing, nabob of Golconde, the two armies met, 
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and on the twenty-fourth of March, 1750, enga- 
ged in the neighbourhoud of Pondicherry, when 
the French and their allies were defeated; and 
Mahommed by this victory ſaw himſelf reſtored to 
the nabobſhip of Arcot : but ſome miſunderſtand- 
ings having happened between Nazer Jing and the 
Engliſh, and allo between Mahommed and them, 
they returned to Fort St. David's in Auguſt , and 
Manommed being thus left alone, was attacked by 
the enemy, and compelled to fly for relief to Na- 
zer Jing, who was then with his army at Arcor, 
and who upon this determined once more to march 
againſt the French, and drove them back to Gin- 
gey, a ſtrong fortreſs in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry, where they were immediately ſur- 
rounded and blockaded. During this blockade, 
the French found means to ſtir up a conſpiracy 
againſt Nazer Jing, who was ſuddenly cut off, and 
Muzephur his nephew was by Dupleix made nibob 
of Golcunda in his ſtead. 

As Mahommed Ally was unable to face the 
French and their new allies, he was obliged once 
more to take ſhelter in Trichenopoly, and ſollicit 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, which was at latt pro- 
miſled, upon his agreeing to yield them ſome com- 
mercial points which had long been in diſpute. 
In the mean time, Muzephur Jing having taken 
poſſ-ſſion of the nabobſhip of Golconda, and ap- 
pointed Chuenda Saib to be nabob of Arcor, he 
collected a conſiderable force, and marched to lay 
ſiege to Trichenopoly, after reducing ſome little 
forts in his way : but by this time all matters be- 
ing adjuſted between Mahommed Ally and our 
company, a body of four hundred men was ſent 
under the command of captain Gingen, a Swiſs 
officer, to his aſſiſtance, which were joined by all 
the forces the young nabob could raiſe at Valcon- 
da, about ſeventy miles diſtant from Fort St. Da- 
vid's. Both armies being now partly equal in point 
of ſtrength, lay encamped in ſight of each other a 
whole month, during which no action of importance 
happened. 

In order to make a diverſion, and divide the 
enemy's forces, the company reſolved to invede 
the province of Ar. ot with a ſeparate body of troops. 
On this occaſion it was that Mr. (now lord) Clive 
diſcovered thoſe talents which have fince acquired 
him ſo great a reputation, and ſuch immenſe riches. 
This gentleman was the ſon of an attorney, and had 
entered into the ſcrvice of the Eaſt India company 
as a writer; but the plodding track of buſineſs be- 
ing ill ſuited to his active genius, he made but an 
indifferent figure in his profeſſion; and deſpairing 
of ſucceeding by the pen, he now offered his ſer- 
vice as a volunteer in this expedition, which was 
accepted; and in the month of Auguſt, 1751, he 
marched from Fort St. George at the head of two 
hundred and ten Europeans, croſſed the country, 
and took poſſeſſion of Arcot without oppoſition, 
where he behaved with ſo much moderation and 
generoſity, that he gained the good-will of the na- 
tives to a high degree. ö 

The French and their allies had by this time 
paſſed the river Caldaron, and encamped at Syr- 
ringham, near Trichenopoly, but had not yet forces 
ſufficient to beſiege it in form. The diverfioa made 
by the party under captain Clivc had the deſired 
effect; for Chuenda Saib's fon was detached with 
a great part of their army from Trichecopoly ; up- 

on 
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on whoſe approach Mr. Clive ſhut himſelf up in 
Arcor, to which the enemy laid fiege; and having 
made two breaches, they at laſt, on the thirtcenth 
of October, made a general aſſault : but our vigi- 
lant and gallant countryman having procured in- 
telligence of their deſign, gave them ſo warm a re- 
ception, that they were repulſed in every quarter 
with great loſs, and obliged to abandon the ſiege 
with the utmoſt precipitation. Whereupon Mr. 
Clive, leaving captain Kilpatrick (who had lately 
Joined him with two thouſand Marattos from Tri- 
chenopoly) in the caſtle of Arcor, ſet out with the 
reſt of the troops in purſuit of the enemy; and 
coming up with them on the plains of Arani, gave 
them a total defeat on the third of December; at- 
ter which he reduced ſeveral other forts, and then 
returned to Fort St. David's in triumph. 

Here he had ſcarcely reſted a month, when ad- 
vice came that the enemy had collected a new ar- 
my, and were approached within nine miles of 
Madraſs. Upon this captain Clive was again ſent 
out with a body of Engliſh forces, and on the firſt 
day of March, 1752, came up with the enemy at 
Coverupante, about fifteen miles from Arcot, 
where he gave them another total defeat, and be- 
fides the killed, took a French lieutenant and forty- 
eight men priſoners, with all the enemy's cannon, 
and a great quantity of warlike ſtores. The whole 
province of Arcot being thus cleared of enemies, 
except thoſe at Syrringham, captain Clive return- 
ed with his forces to St. David's, having in his 
way demoliſhed the new town of Dupleix, which 
the French governor of Pondicherry had lately 
cauſed to be built. 


By this time major Laurence, a gallant and ex- 


perienced officer, was arrived from England, to 
take upon him the command of the troops in the 
company's ſervice; and having collected all the 
forces that could be raiſed, he took the field, ac- 
companied by captain Clive, and was joined by 
captain Gingen at Trichenopoly. The army after- 
wards marched towards Syrringham; and major 
Laurence took his meaſures ſo well, that notwith- 
ſtanding the infinite diſproportion between his 
troops and thoſe of the enemy under Chuenda Saib, 
he entirely intercepted the paſſage of all proviſions 
to their camp. Thus reduced to the greateſt diſ- 
treſs, and being deſerted by moſt of the Indians, 
who had gone over to Mahommed Ally, Chuenda 
Saib in deſpair endeavoured to make his eſcape, 
but was taken priſoner by the nabob of Tanjore, 
an ally of the Engliſh company, who, in order to 


e the diſputes about who ſhould have the 


eeping of him, ordered his head to be ſtruck off. 
This event was immediately followed by the ſub- 
miſſion of the pent-up army, who laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendered priſoners of war. M. Du- 
pleix finding all his ſchemes baffled in every quar- 
ter, recalled his regulars from the Indian army, 
determined for the future to act only on the de- 
fenſive. 

The French Eaſt India company, diſcouraged 
by theſe repeated diſaſters, in order to compromiſe 
matters, ſent over in the beginning of this year 
(1753) a commiſſary, who concluded a convention 
with the Engliſh company; by which it was agreed 
that the two companies ſhould reciprocally reſtore 
the territories taken by the troops of either ſince 
the year 1748, except certain diſtricts which the 
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Engliſh retained for the conveniency of their trade. 
that the nabobs advanced through influence of ci. 
ther party, ſhould be acknowleged by both; ang 
that for the future neither ſhould interfere in the 
differences between the princes of the country, 

Fowards the cloſe of this year debates ran ver 
high in Ireland, where a diſpute had occurred * 
tween the miniſtry and the parliament of that king- 
dom, in a caſe where the prerogative was on ore 
ſide concerned, and the liberty of the people and 
the independency of parhament on the other, This 
affair was quickly ſwelled into a violent national 
conteſt, in which Mr. Boyle, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, particularly diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf by his oppoſition to the court, which, as uſual 
acquired him the denomination of a glorious pa- 
triot, &c. &c. The duke of Dorſet, who was at 
this time lord-lieutenant of Ireland, had indeed an 
arduous taſk to manage the helm of government 
during this political hurricane. By his prudence 
however, matters were at laſt accommodated : the 
patriotic ſpeaker of the houſe of commons was gra- 
tified with an earldom; and the public tranquillity, 
which ſeemed for ſome time to have been ban ſhed 
was again reſtored. 

The Britiſn parliament meeting on the fifteenth 
day of November, his majeſty, in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, obſerved, that the events of this year 
had not made it neceſſary for him to offer any 
thing in particular to their confideration relating to 
foreign tranſactions: that the public tranquillity 
and the ſtate of Europe remained on the tame 
footing in which they were at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion ; and they might be aſſured of his ſteadineſs 
in purſuing the moſt effectual meaſures to preſerve 
to his people the bleſſings of peace. The acdreſs 
did not paſs in the houſe of commons without ſome 
ſevere animadverſions on the inconſiſtency of this 
ſpeech with the real ſtate of affairs in Europe, nor 
without many ſpirited ' declarations againſt French 
perfidy and continental connections. 

As no one tranſaction of ſufficient importance 
for hiſtorical notice occurred during this ſeſſion, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that after giving the royal aſſent 
to the land-tax bill of two ſhillings in the pound, 
to the malt-tax, mutiny, and ſeveral other bills; 
in particular, that repealing the act of naturaliza- 
tion paſſed in favour of the Jews laſt ſeſſion, his 
majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion on the ſixth of 
April 1754; and ſoon after the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved by proclamation, and writs iſſued for a new 
election. 

In the beginning of March this year died the 
right honourable Henry Pelham, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and prime miniſter ſince the reſigna- 
tion of the earl of Orford, not only ſincerely la- 
mented by his ſovereign, but alſo regretted by the 
nation in general, to whoſe good - will and affection 
he had recommended himſelf by his open and in- 
genuous behaviour, even while he was purſuing 
meaſures which ſome of them did not entirely ap- 
prove. He had, a little before his death, concert- 
ed the plan of the new parliament, and imparted 
it to his majeſty, who had thought proper to ho- 
nour it with his approbation : a reſolution was 
therefore taken to make as few deviations as poſſible 
from the ſcheme he had formed. His brother the 
duke of Newcaſtle was appointed firſt lord-com- 


miſſioner of the Treaſury, and was ſucceeded as 
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ſocretary of ſtate by fir Thomas Robinſon, who 
had long reſided as ambaſſador at the court of 
Vienna. The other department of this office was 
retained by the earl of Holderneſſc; and the func- 
tion of chancellor of the Exchequer was perform- 
ed, as uſual, by the lord chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, until a proper perſon could be found to 
ſupply that important poſt; bur in the courſe of 
the ſummer it was conferred on Mr. Legge, who 
acquitted himſclf therein with equal honour and 
ability. Several other alterations were made of 
importance to the public: lord Hardwicke, the 
chancellor, was raiſed to the dignity of an earl; 
the place of lord chiet-juſtice of the King's Bench, 
becoming vacant by the death of fir William Lee, 
was beſtowed upon fir Dudley Rider, who was ſuc- 
ceeded in his office of attorney-general by Mr. 
Murray. 

The elections for the new parliament went every 
where in favour of the miniſtry ; and the writs be- 
ing returned, the parliament was opened on the 
tench day of May by the duke of Cumberland, 
and ſome other noblemen, who acted by virtue of 
a commiſſion from his majeſty. _ Mr. Onſlow be- 
ing re-cholen ſpeaxer of the hobſe of commons, 
and approved of by the crown, the lord-chancel- 
lor made a fpeech to the parliament, importing, 
„That his majeſty had given them this early op- 
portunity of coming together, in order to complete, 
without loſs of time, certain parliamentary pro— 
ceedings, which he judged would be for th good 
of his ſubjects; but he did not think proper o lay 

efore them any matters of general buſineſs, re- 
ſerving cvety thing of that nature to the uſual time 
of aſſembling in th winter.“ On the fifth of June 
this ſhort ſeſſion was cloſed, and the parliament 
prorogued to the eighth day of Auguſt, and from 
thence by ſucceſſive prorogations to the month of 
November, 

* The Engliſh miniſtry having received nothing 
but evaſive anſwers from the court of France, with 
regard to the complaints that were made of the en- 
croachments in America, had ſent peremptory or- 
ders to their governors in that country to repel 
force by force, and drive the French from their 
ſettlements on the river Ohio. 

Thus authoriſed, governor Dinwiddie endea- 
voured, with a true Britiſh ſpirit, to prevail with 


the Virginians in his neighbouring government 


to arm in their own defence, and to erect a fort 
on the forks of the river Monongahelah, to curb 
the French encroachments, and to defend the Bri- 
tiſh traders and property. About the ſame time 
the aſſembly of South Carolina gave three thouſand 
pounds ſterling to be applied to the defence of his 
majeſty's limits; and North Carolina paſſed an act 
for raiſing ſeven hundred men, who were to join 
the troops of Virginia immediately on their being 
ready for action: but though the two Carolinas 
and New York had ſent out their forces, they did 
not however make a junction ſoon enough to per- 
form any thing of conſequence ; and inftead of 
deterring the French from their deſigns, it ſerved 
only as a means to provide them with arguments 
to make the native Indians jealous of and oppole 


the Engliſh. 


Mr. Dinwiddie prevailed at laſt with his pro- 
vince to raife ten thouſand pounds and three hun- 


dred men to protect their frontiers ; and the com- 
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mand of this ſmall regiment was given to colonel 
Waſhington, a young gentleman of great valour 
and abilities, who began his march on the firſt day 
of May, and went and encamp:d at one of our 
forts on the Ohio, expecting there to be joined by 
the troops that were coming from the other colo- 
nies. The ſieur de Centrocœeur, commander in 
chief on the Ohio, had ſoon an eye upon him; and 
having intelligence that ſome waggons were on the 
road with proviſions for his camp, ſent out a party 
of forty-five men to intercept them; of which 
captain Waſhington being appriſed, drew forth a 
detachment of his men and went in queſt of the 
enemy, and on the twenty- eighth of May met with 
and engaged them, Twelve of the French were 
killed, and M. Jumongelle their commander, and 
twenty-· one taken priſoners; among whom were 
M. de la Force and M. Druellon, together with 
two cadets; with the loſs of only two men killed 
and one wounded. As this was the firſt ſkirmiſh 
we had with the French, it was looked upon as a 
lucky ſtroke that would encourage the Indians to 
be faithful to us. The French, however, not long 
after, had their revenge in the engagement we had 
with them in the meadows of the Ohio, on the 
chird of July this year, when a body of one thou- 
ſand French and two hundred Indians advanced, 
under the command of M. du Villars, to attack 
and diſlodge him from a little fort he had run up, 
called Fort Neceſſity, as a temporary defence and 
cover tor his handful of men. The Englih were 
by this time reduced to two hundred; but they 
ſuſtained the efforts of the enemy's whole force 
for upwards of three hours, and laid one hundred 
and fifty of them dead cn the field. At length, 
however, he was obliged to ſurrender the forc up- 
on capitulation; the terms of which were very 
honourable to him, it being ſF'pulated that each 
fide ſhould retire without moleſtation, and that the 
Engliſh ſhould march away with all the honours of 
war, and with their ſtores, effects, and baggage. 
In their retreat, however, they were terribly har- 
rafſed by the Indians, who plundered his bageage, 
and maſſacred his people. 

An account of this action being tranſmitted to 
London, our miniſtry's orders were diſpatched to 
the earl of Albemarle, the Britiſh ambaſſador at 
Paris, to complain of it as an open violation of 
the peace, which did not however meet with the 
fame degree of reſpect as on former occaſions of 
complaint, the time nearly approaching for the 
French to pull off the maſk of moderation and 
peace: for, inſtead of diſavowing the conduct of 
their American commanders, orders were expedit- 
ed for freſh reinforcements of men and ammunition 
to perfect their pernicious deſigns in that part of 
the world; and the miniſtry of England on their 
part ſent the neceſſary cautions to the governors 
and provinces in North America, exhorting them 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours in reſiſting the en- 
croachments of the enemy, by uniting in a politi- 
cal league or confederacy ; and the governor of 
New York was appointed to confer with the chiefs 
of the Indians, and by preſents and other means 
to keep them ſteady to the Britiſh intereſt, This 
deſirable union, however, was fruſtrated, by a ſpirit 
of contention which prevailed amongſt the coloniſts 
and their reſpective governors, the particulars of 
which would take up too much room to inſert. 
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In the mean while, the French were no leſs be- 

tive in New England than in the other colonics, 
in extending their invaſions and encroachments : 
their jeſuitical miſſionaries ſpread themſelves among 
the Indians, with the ſole view of embittering their 
{pirits againſt the Engliſh, and encouraged them 
to commit the moſt horrible cruelties upon the 
unhappy perſons who fell into their hands, at a 
time when the people thought they were in perfect 
amity with them. Upon theſe advices received 
from ſeveral parts of the province, governor Shir- 
ley ſammoned the general- aſſembly of Mafſachu- 
ſet's Bay, and delivered himſelf in a very pathetic 
ſpeech upon the preſent critical ſituation of affairs; 
in conſequence of which, the aſſembly came to 
vigorous reſolutions to defend their country to the 
utmoit of their power. 
In Penſylvania the enemy, in the month of May 
this year, ſeized upon Log's Town on the river 
Ohio, ſurpriſed the Block-houſe and Truck-noule, 
cut off all our traders but two, and carried off in 
goods, furs, and ſkins, to the amount of twenty 
thouſand pounds. 

In purſuance of the reſolution of the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, Mr. Shirley, in the ſummer of 
this year, 1754, marched with his troops to the 
eaſtern frontier, and with the content of the Indians 
built Fort Weſtern and Fort Halifax, on the river 
Kennebec. He allo ſent expreſſes to the miniſtry 
at home, repreſenting the unhappy ſituation of the 
colonies, and the imminent danger to which Nova 
Scotia was expoſed, from the encroachments and 
forcifications of the French, which had been ex- 
tended to the very neighbourhood of the Engliſh 
ſettlements, and from any ſudden atttack, which 
might eaſily be formed againſt that province from 
St. John's iſland, Cape Breton, and Canada. This 
remonſtrance carried great weight with it; for go- 
vernor Shirley received not only the approbation 


of his majeſty and council for the ſervice he had 


performed on the river Kennebeck ; but the go- 
vernment, in order to prevent the fatal cataſtrophe 
he had ſet before them, now adopted the moſt vi- 
gorous reſolutions. Officers were appointed for 
two regiments, conſiſting each of two thouſand 
men, to be raiſcd in America; the command of 
which was given to governor Shirley and fir Wil- 
liam Pepperel, who had orders to concert meaſures 
with Mr. Lawrence, lieutenant-governor and com- 
mander in chief of Nova Scotia, for attacking the 
French forts in that province: but nothing could 
be done in this ſervice till the next ſummer, only 
the railing the two thouland men, and receiving 
two thouſand ſtands of arms from London. It was 


| alfo reſolved in his majeſty's council, to appoint a 


generaliſſimo for the ſervice of North America; 
which command was conferred on major-general 
Braddock, whoſe courage and military diſcipline 
ſcemed to point him out as the moſt proper perſon 
for ſuch ſervice. Orders were allo iſſued for the 
embarkation of Halket's and Dunbar's regiments 
of foot to ſail with all expedition with general 
Braddock ; but they did not get from Ireland till 
the fourteenth of January of the enſuing year. 
The court of Spain changed its miniſtry this 
year, when the marquis de la Enſenada, a tool of 
France and of the Spaniſh queen-mother, was 
forced to reſign his place to Mr. Wall; and his 
Catholic majeſty ſeemed ſo much inclined to keep 
up peace and good harmony with England, that 
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the diſputes about our cutting logwood in the Bas 
of Honduras were amicably adjulted between = 
laid Mr. Wall, now the Spaniſh prime miniſt-; 
and fir Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh ambaſlidor .., 
Madrid, 

No remarkable alteration occurred in the cor! 
of this year, in the affairs of the northern powers. 
to affect the intereſt of Great Britain, though the 
French were indefatigable in their endeavours to 
ſet the conduct of our court, in relation to the 
American diſpute, in the moſt diſadvantageous 
light, and to gain over the powers on the conti 
nent to her intereſt, by the means of promiſes 
threats, or ſubſidics. : 

Our intereſt at the court of Liſbon ſcemed ra. 
ther upon the decline. His Portugueſe majeſty 
had formed very extenſive projects of trade and 
commerce, and had even erected an Eaſt India 
company. In the mean time, he expreſſed a great 
dilguſt at the great quantities of gold which were 
annually exported from his dominions, as the balance 
due from his ſubjects for Engliſh commodities. 
He even went ſtill farther : for he impoſed ſcecral 
ſevere reſtrictions upon the Britiſh merchants reſid. 
ing at Liſbon, ſome of whom were impriſoned, 
and others had their property taken from them, 
under pretence of their being concerned in ſend- 
ing away Portugueſe gold, for the exportation 
of which his moſt Faithful majeſty inliſted on 
an impoſition of three per cent. an exaction 
lo exorbitant, that the profits of the trade 
could by no means ſuſtain. It happening, kow- 
ever, that there was a ſcarcity of coin in Por- 
tugal, which was ſupplied from England; and 
the people having nothing but gold to give for this 
neceſſary article, the king was obliged to connive 
at the exportation of his coin, and the trade revert- 
ed to its uſual channel, 

On the fourteenth day of November the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain aſſembled, agreeable to its 
laſt prorogation, when his majeſty opened the ſeſ- 
ſion with a ſpeech, informing the two houſes, That 
the general ſtate of Europe had undergone very 
little alteration ſince their laſt meeting: that he 
had lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from 
his good brother the king of Spain, of friendſhip 
and confidence : that his principal view ſhould be 
to ſtrengthen the foundation, and ſecure the dura- 
tion of a general peace; to improve the preſent 
advantages of it, tor promoting the trade of his 
good ſubjects, and pratecting thoſe peſſaſfons [mean- 
ing North America] which conſtituted one great 
ſource of their wealth and commerce.” The 
reader will readily remark of himſelf, that no men- 
tion is made in this ſpeech of the particular en- 
croachments. This was a political omiſſion, in or- 
der to deprive the minority of all pretext for oppo- 
ſing the addreſſes of thanks, which were carried in 
both houſes without a debate; and the parliament 
ſeem to have thought that his majeſty had ſaid 
enough to evince his reſolution of humbiing the 
inſolence of our perfidious neighbour; a diſpoſition 
which was ſo generally agreeable, that no expence 
was thought too great to ſecond ſo laudable a de- 
ſign. The commons accordingly unanimovlly 
granted, for the ſervice of the enſuing year, fous 
millions ſeventy-three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty nine pounds, of which one million was ex. 
preſsly given for augmenting the forces by ſea and 
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land. They alſo vored thirty-two thouſand pounds 
as 
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as a ſubſidy to the king of Poland, and twenty 


thouſand pounds to the eleftor of Bavaria, on a 
ſuppoſition that France would endeavour to avail 
herſelf of her ſuperiority of land forces to attack 
Hanover; and that therefore it might be neceſſary 
ro ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſuch ſubſidiary allies on 
the continent. oy] 

The court of France, alarmed at theſe unani- 
mous and vigorous reſolutions of the great aſſem- 
bly of the nation; and apprehending the Engliſh 
were in good earneſt reſolved to exert themſelves 
againſt their encroachments in America, were at 
great pains once more to amuſe the Britiſn court 
with general declarations, that no hoſtility was in- 
tended on their part, nor the leaſt infringement of 
the treaty : which declarations were communicated 
to our miniſtry by the marquis de Mirepoix, their 
own ambaſſador at the court of London. The 
earl of Albemarle being lately dead at Paris, the 
French court hoped by theſe cajoling meſſages 
to lull us into perfect ſecurity, and if poſſible to 
engage us to delay, or at leaſt ſlacken, our arma- 
ments for America, till they had ſufficiently 
ſtrengthened their uſurpations from Europe. With 
this view, at the very time they were declaring 
their pacific intentions, and their deſire to preſerve 
the public cranquillity, they were buſily employed 
in ficting out a powerful armament at Breſt for 
North America, and in taking ſuch other meaſures 
as muſt convince every one, who would not ſhut 
his eyes againſt the plaineſt evidence, that they 
were on the eve of ſtriking ſome important blow 
that might ſerve as a declaration of war. | 

The danger that threatened on all ſides at laſt 
alarmed our miniſtry, and opened their eyes to 
the arcifice of Mirepoix, and the fallacious promiſes 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and determined them 
to enter upon ſuch meaſures as ſhould be moſt ef- 
fectual to prevent the fatal effects of the French 
armament. | 

Accordingly, on the twenty-third of January, 
1755, a proclamation was iſſued to encourage ſea- 
men to enter themſelves on board his majeſty's 
ſhips of war; offering a bounty of thirty ſhillings 
for every able-bodied ſeaman between twenty and 
fifty years of age, and twenty ſhillings for every 
ordinary ſeaman. The ſame night there was a 
warm preſs below bridge; warrants for the ſame 
purpoſe were diſpatched to the out · ports; and pub- 
lic notice was given at Greenwich-hoſpital, for all 
the ſeamen who were willing to go to ſea to give 
in their names, and that they ſhould not fail of the 
uſual encouragements. Another proclamation was 
publiſhed on the eighth of February, for recalling 
all maſters of ſhips, pilots, mariners, ſeamen, ſhip- 
wrights, and other ſea-faring men, his majeſty's 
natural · born ſubjects, from the ſervice of all foreign 
princes and ſtates, and prohibiting ſuch perſons 
trom entering their ſervice: and this proclamation 
increaſed the bounty for ſeamen from thirty ſhil- 
lings to three pounds, and from twenty ſhillings 
to two pounds, who ſhould voluntarily enter 
before the tenth day of March next following : 
and further, promiſed two pounds reward to any 
perſon diſcovering any able ſeaman, and thirty ſhil- 
lings for every ordinary ſeaman, who ſhould ſecrete 
themſelves. | 

On the twenty-ſeventh of March his majeſty 
ſeat a meſſage by ſir Thomas Robinſon, then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to the parliament, importing, 
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«© That his majeſty finding it requiſite, from the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, to augment his forces 
by ſea and land, and to take ſuch other meaſures 
as might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace 
of Europe, and to ſecure the juſt rights and poſ- 
leſions of his crown in America, as well as to re- 
pel any attempts whatever which may be formed 
againſt his majeſty and his kingdoms, doubts not 
but that his faichful parliament will enable him to 
make ſuch augmentations as the emergency of at- 


fairs in this critical conjuncture may require.” 


Upon this meſſage, both houſes preſented very 
loyal addreſſes, expreſſing the utmoſt zeal and at- 
fection to his majeſty's perſon and government, aſ- 
luring their ſovereign of their effectual ſupport, 
and declaring their reſolution to repel every at- 
tempt that might be made to deprive him of the 
juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown, or difturb 
the tranquillity of his kingdom. It was on this 
occaſion that the ſum of one million, already men- 
tioned, was appropriated to the purpoſe of aug- 
menting the torces by ſea and land; and indeed 
it appears that it was high time for the nation to 
take alarm, if we may judge by the authentic ac- 
counts tranſmitted by M. de Coſne, our ſecretary 
of embaſſy at the court of France, of the formidable 
ſtate of the French navy at this juncture: for about 
the latter end of March there were at Breſt one 
man of war of eighty guns, four of ſeventy-four, 
ſix of ſixty- four, one of ſixty, one of fifty, one of 
forty-ſix, four of thirty, and one of twenty-four : 
at Toulon, one of eighty, five of ſeventy-four, 
three of ſixty- four, two of thirty-two, and one of 
twenty-four: at Rochefort, one of eighty, one of 
ſeventy-four, three of ſixty-four, one of fifty, and 
one of thirty-two guns; with a large number of land 
forces, ready to embark on the firſt notice : to 
which may be added ſeveral that had already failed 
at different times to America. EE 1 
But however terrible this naval armament might 
appear in the eyes of the French, it gave but litile 
uneaſineſs to the Engliſn, who with pleaſure ſaw, 
ready to enter upon action, riding at Portſmouth, 
Plymouth, Chatham, and Woolwich, one ſhip of 
one hundred guns, five of ninety, four of ſeventy- 
four, fifteen of ſeventy, one of ſixty-ſix, nine of 
ſixty, three of fifty, one of forty, and four of 
twenty guns, beſides ſloops, &c, Alſo ſhips un- 
der orders for fitting, one of one hundred guns, 
one of ſeventy-two, five of ſeventy, one of ſixty, 
and three of fifty guns. To which may be added, 
thoſe already ſtationed in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, in Africa, and in America. Proviſion was 
likewiſe made for an augmentation of our forces 
both by ſea and land, to the amount of thirty-five 
thouſand men, viz. twenty thouſand ſailors, ten 
thouſand marines, and five thouſand for land ſer- 
vice, The miniſtry alſo, in order to prevent the 
Breſt fleet from being victualled with beef and 
pork from Ireland, where fix thouſand barrels had 
been contracted for by their agents, and were ready 
to be ſhipped off, gave orders for ſeizing thoſe 
ſtores; and an embargo was laid to prevent any 
from being exported, which was certainly a ve 
prudent meaſure, as it retarded the expedition 
from Breſt, and obliged their victuallers to take 
their proviſions out of their merchantmen for the 
uſe of their men of war. | 

Mean while, ſuch was the diſpatch made in 
every part of the marine, that by the middle of 
Aprif 
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April we had a noble fleet at Spithead, well | 


manned, and ready to put to ſca: nor did they 
ſtay there long; for on the twenty-third Edward 
Bolcawen, eſq. vice-admiral of the blue, with ten 
ſhips of the line and fix frigates, having on board 
{ix thouſand land forces, fer fail to attend the mo- 
tions of the French. But more certain and parti- 
cular information being brought with regard to the 
ſtrength of the French fleet, now ready to depart 
from Breſt, which conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates and tranſports, with a 
great quantity of warlike ſtores, and four thouſand 
regular troops, under the command of baron Dieſ. 
kau, admiral Holborne was ſoon after detached 
with fix ſhips of the line and one frigate, to rein- 
torce Mr. Boſcawen. 

On the ſixth day of May the French fleet, com- 
manded by Mr. Macnamara, an officer of Iriſh 
extraction, ſailed from Breſt, directing its courſe 
for North America; but after having proceeded 
to a certain latitude, Macnamara returned with 
nine of the capital ſhips, while the reſt of the ſqua- 
dron continued their courſe under the direction of 
M. Bois de la Mothe and M. de Salvert. Mac- 
namara's ſhips were afterwards victualled for fix 
months, and ſailed again in the beginningof June, 
under the command of M. du Quay, on a cruize 
near the Streights of Gibraltar, and in ſuch parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean as might favour the return 
of La Mothe and Salvert, in caſe of bad news from 
America. 

The civil tranſactions of the Britiſh ſeſſion of 
parliament were limited to very few objects. Se- 
veral new regulations were made for encouraging 
and improving the whale and white herring fiſhe- 
ries; and an act paſſed at the motion of Mr. Pitt, 
paymaſter-general of the forces for the relief of the 
Tilabled veterans of Chelſea-hoſpital, who had long 
been a prey to the extortion of uſurers, from which 
they were now freed by this act, which ordained, 
that half a year's penſion ſhould be advanced the 
penſioners half a year before it was due, which ef- 
fectually crufbed the pernicious practice of uſury in 
that department. On the twenty-fifth day of April 
his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which, among other things, he informed them, 
« That he had religiouſly adhered to the ſtipula- 
tions of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and made 
it his care not to injure or offend any power what- 
ſoever; but that he could never entertain the 
thought of purchaſing the name of peace at the 
expence of ſuffering encroachments upon, or of 
yielding up, what juſtly belonged to Great Britain, 
either by ancient poſſeſſion or by ſolemn treaties : 
that the vigour and firmneſs of his parliament, on 
this important occaſion, had enabled him to be pre- 
pared for ſuch events as might happen : that if 
reaſonable and honourable terms of accommoda- 
tion could be procured, he would be ſatisfied, and 
in all events rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the 
effectual ſupport of his people, and the protection 
of the Divine Providence.” The parliament being 
prorogued, his majeſty appointed a regency, and 
{et out for his German dominions, in order to try 
every prudent meaſure to obviate the difficulties 
that might ariſe in the courſe of the war from the 
French againſt his electoral territories. To cover 
theſe from any attacks or inſults, and to guard 
againſt the effects of a ſecret treaty which was car- 


rying on between the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
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lailles, and of which he thought he had ſome re; 
ſon to be jealous, his majeſty concluded a ſubſidi. 
ary treaty on the eighteenth of June with the lang. 
grave of Heffe-Caftel ; by which his ſerene high. 
nels engaged to hold in readineſs, during four 
years, a body of eight thouſand men for his ma. 
jeſty's ſervice, to be employed, if required, upon 
the continent, or in Great Britain or Ireland, but 
not on board the fleets, or beyond the ſeas, At 
the ſame time, his majeſty propoſed to renew the 
treaties with Bavaria and Saxony, which thoſe two 
houles refuſed, on account of their connections 
with France. Another treaty was concluded with 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, who was, on certain con- 
ditions, to furniſh fifty-five thouſand horſe and 
foot, and fifty gallies. 

The French had continued their operations on 
the banks of the Ohio all the winter with great 
diligence and activity; and had made ſuch rapid 
progreſs in their encroachments, that in the be. 
ginning of this year they had advanced with their 
camps and forts within two hundred and twenty— 
five miles of Philadelphia. This account filled 
every lover of his country with the moſt melan- 
choly fore bodings for the ſafety of America, elpe- 
cially as the colonies ſtill continued quarrelling 
with their governors, and ſhewed very little ala 
crity to Join againſt the common enemy. The 
nation, however, was ſomewhat relieved of its 
anxiety, from the diſpatches of admiral Boſcawen, 
who, by letters dated off Louiſburg on the tweaty- 
ſecond of June 1755, wherein he informed the mi. 
niſtry, That on the tenth of that month the Alcice, 
a French man of war of ſixty- four guns and four 
hundred and eighty men, commanded by M. Ho. 
quart ; and the Lys, commanded by M. Lageril, 
pierced for ſixty-ſour guns, but mounted only 
twenty-two, and having eight companies of land 
forces on board, beirg ſeparated from the French 
ſquadron, fell in with the Engliſh fleet of the Banks 
of Newfoundland ; and that a ſkirmiſh happened 
between the faid French men of war and his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips the Dunkirk and Defiance, in which 
the Alcide and Lys were taken, The French ſhip 
the Dauphin Royal, which had been in company 
with the two above-mentioned, diſappeared in a 
fog. Mr. Boſcawen alſo informed, that rear- 
admiral Holborne, with his ſquadron, joined him 
on the twenty-firſt off Louiſburg. 

By private letters we were further informed, that 
the two French men of war, taken as above, were 
ſent to Halifax in Nova Scotia; and that, had 1: 
not been for the fog, they had been in with the 
whole French fleet: that captain Howe, in the 
Dunkirk, coming cloſe with the Alcide, ordered 
her to ſtrike, and come into the admiral's ficet. 
The captain of her aſked, if it was peace or war? 
but not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he repeat- 
ed the queſtion, adding, that he ſhould obey no 
orders but thoſe of his own admiral. Upon which 
captain Howe, obſerving a great number of land 
officers, generouſly bid them withdraw, as it was 
not their duty to defend the ſhip ; which he had 
no ſooner done, but he poured in a broadlide ; and 
being yard- arm and yard-arm, and his guns double 
ſhorted, did terrible execution: and fo hot was the 
fire, that the French officers faund it impoſſivie to 
keep their men to their quarters; ſo that in avout 
three quarters of an hour ſhe ſtruck. There were 


about fifty men killed in the Alcide, and avout 
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double the number wounded. fn the Dunkirk 
ſeven were killed, and about fifteen or ſixteen 
wounded. The Lys was taken by the Defiance and 
Fougeux, and in both ſhips ſix hundred ſoldiers, 
with their officers, and fifty thouſand crowns. 

Although this action was in itſelf of no great 
importance, yet it was productive of infinite joy 
to the Engliſh at home, who now ſaw that the go- 
vernment was determined to keep no farther mea- 
ſures with the French. Theſe latter would gladiy 
have choſen to avoid a war, till they had accom- 
pliſhed their grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a com- 
munication from the Miſſiſippi to Canada by a line 
of forts; many of which they had already erected, 
and had deſtroyed one of ours on the Ohio: but 
when they received advice of this engagement, 
they immediately recalled the marquis (now duke) 
de Mirepoix from London, and monlieur de Buſly 
from Hanover, where he had but a little time be- 
fore arrived to attend his Britannic majeſty in a 
public character. i 

The advice of the ſucceſs of our fleet in the 
American ſeas was followed by a farther agreeable 
account of the deſired effect of an expedition 
againſt the French in Nova Scotia, which by his 
majeſty's command had been concerted between 
general Lawrence and governor Shirley, and was 
carried into execution with the aid of two thouſand 
New England men. Governor Lawrence, in a 
letter to ſir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, 
dated the twenty-eighth of June, at Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, gave the following account of this 
expedition, which was publiſhed by authority. 

« On the ſixteenth inſtant (June) the important 
fort of Beauſejour ſurrendered to lieutenant-colonel 
Monckton by capitulation, after four days bom- 
bardment, before his majeſty's forces had mount- 
ed a ſingle cannon upon their batteries, though 
that fort had twenty-ſix cannon well mounted; 
and the next day a ſmall fort on the river Gaſ- 
pereau, running into the bay Verte, ſurrendered al- 
o. In this latter fort the enemy had their princi- 
pal magazine for ſupplying the French inhabitants 
and the Indians. In theſe forts were found a great 
quantity of proviſions, with arms and ſtores of all 
kinds.“ The governor then proceeds and ſays, At 
colonel Monckton's firſt arrival, the French had a 
large number of inhabitants and Indians, four hun- 
dred and fifty of which were poſted at a blockhouſe 
which they had on their fide of the river Maſſa- 
guaſh, to defend the paſs of that river. Here they 
had thrown up a ſtrong breaſt-work of timber for 
covering their men, and had cannon mounted on 
the blockhouſe. At this place they made a ſtand 
for about an hour, but were forced by our troops 
with ſome loſs, leaving their blockhouſe and the 
paſs of the river clear for our people, who march- 
ed without further interruption to the ground in- 
rended for their encampment. As we had not 
men enough to inveſt the fort entirely, ſeveral got 
away; and when the fort ſurrendered, there re- 
mained one hundred and fifty regulars, and about 
three hundred inhabitants, ſeveral of whom, with 
their officers, were wounded. We do not yet ex- 
actly know the numbers that were killed in the 
fort, but we believe their loſs has not been trifling, 
as ſeveral lay half buried upon the parade. Colo- 
nel Monckton has new-named the fort, and called 
it Fort Cumberland, He gives the troops under 
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his command great praiſe for their good behaviour, 
and the ſpirit and reſolution with which they acted 
upon this occaſion.” 

By this means colonel Monckton diſarmed fif- 
teen thouſand rebel neutrals, or Acadians and In- 
dians; and in the mean time captain Rous, of the 
Seahorle, being ordered with two frigates more to 
attack the fort the French had lately erected at the 
mouth of St. John's river, the enemy abandoned 
ic at his appearance, having burſted their cannon, 
blown up their magazines, and all the works they 
had raiſed, as much as time would permit them to 
do. 

We had not, however, long rejoiced in the ſuc- 
ceſs of the foregoing expedition, before a ſad diſaſ- 
ter happened to our troops in that part of the world, 
which more than balanced the advantages gained 
by colonel Monckton and his brave New England 
men, and threw our American affairs into the ut- 
moſt confuſion. 

The men of war and tranſports under the com- 
mand of commodore Keppel, deſtined to carry 
over general Braddock with his troops to America, 
that had failed from Ireland in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary this year, arrived fate at Virginia in April; 
when the general, having landed his men, imme- 
diatcly held a conſultation with the goveraors of 
that and the neighbouring colonies, in order to de- 
mand of them all the aſſiſtance they could give in 
furtherance of his projected operations. In this 
convention, after much debating, it was agreed, 
that for the preſervation of Oſwego, and reduction 
of Niagara, Shirley's and Pepperel's regiments 
ſhould march to the lake Ontario, and Mr. Shirley 
was charged with the execution of that part of the 
ſervice. General Braddock, for his part, under- 
took the reduction of Fort du Queſne, a French 
fortreſs on the river Monongahela, which runs into 
the Ohio; and general Johnſon was ordered to in- 
veſt Crown Point with the provincial troops. Theſe 
reſolutions and plans were certainly very judici- 
ouſly concerted; but how far they anſwered in the 
execution of each will be ſeen by the following ac- 
count. 

On the twelfth of June, 1755, general Brad- 
dock ſet out with two thouſand regular troops, paſ- 
ſed the Allegany mountains, and was within five 
days march of Du Queſne, when fir John Sinclair, 
having advanced to take a view of that fort, and 
to conſider the adjacent ground, remarked a ſmall 
eminence that was within cannon- ſhot; and the 
fort being built of wood, and garriſoned with one 
thouſand men, it was propoſed to erect a battery 
on the eminence, and ſet fire to the place, 
throwing into it a great number of red-hot balls. 

The general, however, met with a great many 
difficulties and obſtacles in his way : he was de- 
tained at Willis* Creek, and greatly diſtreſſed by 
the want of forage and proviſions. Landing the 
troops in Virginia was ſaid to be an unfortunate 
error, as neither forage, proviſtons, nor any car- 
riages, were to be had there; whereas, had they 
landed in Penſylvania, it would have ſaved forty 
thouſand pounds fterling, and ſhortened theit 
march ſix weeks. He was, however, promiſed 


one hundred and fifty waggons and three hundred 
horſes, with a large ſupp!y of forage and provi- 
ſions, to be furniſhed from the back ſettlements of 
Penſylvania: but after a tedious and anxious ex- 
pectancy 
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pectancy of theſe ſuccours, he received, inſtead of 
one hundred and fifty waggons, only fifteen ; and 
inſtead of threr hundred horſes, only one hundred. 
This dilappoincment, however great, was much 
aggravated when the waggons were unioaded ; for 
the proviſions ſtunk ſo intolerably as to prevent 
any poſſible uſe being made of them. 
While the general was in this diſtreſs, he receiv- 
ed an unexpected ſupply of five hundred pounds 
in proviſions and wine from Philadelphia, ſent him 
by the hands of Mr. Franklin, The Penſylvanians 
alſo advanced him a farther ſum, and ſent one hun- 
dred and ninety waggons, loaded each with a ton of 
corn and oats, four waggons with proviſions and wine 
for the officers, and lixty head of fine cattle for the 
army. Having received theſe ſupplies, the gene- 
ral advanced with his army, and all the ſtores and 
proviſions, to the Little Meadows, about twenty 
miles beyond Fort Cumberland, where colonel 
Waſhington had been defcated the preceding year, 
Here he found it neceſſary to leave the greateſt 
part of his waggons, &c. under the care of colonel 
Dunbar, with a detachment of eight hundred men, 
ordering him to follow as faſt as the nature of the 
ſervice would admit. The general having by this 
means leſſe ned the line of march, proceeded with 
great expedition, his corps then conſiſting of about 
twelve hundred men, together with the neceſſary 
ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions. On July 8, he 
encamped within ten miles of Fort du Queſne. 
In the mean time, the French who wcre poſted 
at this fort, and conſiſted of one thouſand regu- 
lars and fix hundred irregulars, and a conſiderable 
number of Indians in their intereſt, having gained 
very particular intelligence of general Braddock's 
deſigns, the number and condition of his forces, 
and the route they were to take, no ſooner found 
that he was advancing, after having received his 
-laſt fupply of proviſions, than they alſo advanced 
to mect him: and having made choice of a very 
advantageous piece of ground, about fix miles 


ſouth of the fort, they formed a camp, and en- 


trenched themſelves in a very maſterly manner, 
having a thick wood on each fide of them, which 
extended along the route which they knew the 
Engliſh general mult take. 

Major-general Braddock was undoubtedly a man 
of courage and reſolution ; but he was haughty, 
poſitive, and difficult of acceſs; qualities ill ſuited 
to the tempers of the people among whom he was 
to command. He was now near ſixty miles a-head 
of colonel Dunbar ; and his officers, particularly 
fir Peter Halket, earneſtly beſought him to pro- 
ceed with circumſpection, and to employ the friend- 
ly Indians in his army by way of advanced guard, 
in caſe of an ambuſcade, for which that country 
was ſo well adapted. Burt, as if courage alone was 
ſufficient to enfure ſucceſs in all militaryenterprizes, 
the general paid no regard to this ſeaſonable ad- 
vice: he reſumed his march the next day (July 9) 
without ſo much as endeavouring to procure the 
leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and diſpoſition of 
the enemy, or even taking the neceſſary precau- 
tions to ſend out ſcouts to viſit the roads and 
thickets, which lay on both ſides of him as well as 
in his front. 

With this ſupine negligence did he advance 
within about three miles of the enemy's intrench- 

ents, when they drew out of their lines; 
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placing their irregulars in front as a forlorn hope 
and fifteen hundegd regulars behind to ſupport 
them: they alſo flationed a great number of their 
Indians in the wood, who effectually concealed 
themſelves behind the buſhes and thickets. About 
noon general Braddock appeared with his troops 
when he was ſaluted with a general dilcharge upon 
his front, and all along his left flank : upon which 
he gave orders to puſh forwards, as the enemy were 
in ſight, though not within muſket-ſhot; and as 
ſoon as they came near enough, the attack was be. 
gun by colonels Gage and Burton. 

The Indians immediately gave the war whoop; 
and riſing from their ambuſh in the thickets, di. 
covered themſelves on both ſides, flanking our men 
in vollies, among whom they did incredible exccu- 
tion. The advanced guard being now between 
three fires, immediately gave way; but being ral- 
lied with much difficulty by the officers, they gave 
one fire, and then retreated in the utmoſt contu- 
ſion, and threw Dunbar's regiment, which was be- 
hind them, into great dilorder; they were with 
unſpeakable difficulty once more rallied by the 
officers, many of whom were killed as they were 
uſing their endeavours to inſpirit their men, who 
did indeed ſtand one more fire from the enemy, 
but without returning it. The general, who 
exerted himſelf as much as man could do, af. 
ter having five horſes killed under him, was ſhot 
through the arms and lungs, of which he died the 
fourth day. As ſoon as he dropped, both regj- 
ments fled with the utmoſt terror and precipita- 
tion, deſerting their officers, who, though alone, 
kept their ground till, of ſixty, five only remained 
who were not either killed or wounded. The pro- 
vincials, who compoſed the rear, ſtill ſtood un- 
broken, and continued the engagement on very 
unequal terms for near three hours, but were then 
compelled toretire. To their noble ſtand, however, 
was principally owing the ſafety of the regulars, who 
would otherwiſe have been all cut off in their flight, 

The loſs of the Engliſh in this unfortunate ac- 
tion amounted to ſeven hundred men, belides the 
baggage, artillery, &c. The officers ſuffered moſt 
in proportion, the Indians having conſtantly mark- 
ed them out to fire at. Sir Peter Halket fell at 
the firſt fire at the head of his regiment, and the 
general's ſecretary and two of his aids de camp ſoon 
after ſhared the lame fate. Colonel Dunbar hav- 
ing collected the ſnattered remains of his army at 
Fort Cumberland, continued there till the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and then departed with his forces, 
except two independent companies which he left 
in garriſon, and went to the frontiers of Penſylva- 
nia, from whence the troops were ordered away 
to Albany in New York by general Shirley, who 
upon the death of general Braddock ſuccceded to 
the chief command of the troops in America. 

Colonel Dunbar was preatly blamed for not con- 
tinuing at Fort Cumberland and fortifying himleit 
there, which he might ealily have done; and 
would then have been ſuch a check, during 
the reſt of the ſummer, upon the French and 
their ſcalping Indians, as would have prevented 
many of thole dreadful barbarities that were com- 
mitted, in the ſequel, upon the now defenceleis 
weſtern borderersof Virginia, Penlylvania, and Mary- 
land ; who, notwithſtanding the imminent danger 
with which they were threatened, ſuffered the * 
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of their reaſon, and ſo divided their councils, that 
they could be brought to no effectual reſolutions 
for the public ſafety. Theſe diſputes prevailed 
chiefly in Penſylvania, the richeſt of theſe three 
provinces, between the aſſembly and the gover- 
nor; and as they were of vaſt detriment to that and 
the neighbouring colonies in America at the time 
they ſubſiſted, | ſhall here give a curſory view of 
them, and in what manner they ſubſided. 

The ſubjects of theſe diſputes were various; but 
the principal one was that about taxing the eſtates 
of the proprietors in common wich thole of the in 
habirants. The aſſembly prepared a bill in Auguſt 
for raiſing ſixty thouſand pounds on the preſent 
emergency, in which the proprietary eſtates were 
to be taxed with the reſt. The governor pleaded 
an exemption for thoſe eſtates, and the particular 
orders he had to refuſe any bill with ſuch a clauſe. 
The aſſembly and the governor were both poſitive, 
the one in preſſing, the other in refuſing to pals 
the bill ſo circumſtanced. Many angry meſſages 
paſicd between them; and their a 1imoſities roſe to 
tuch a height, that all public buſineſs was at a 
ſtand; nor could any money be raiſed, or ſoldiers 
levied, for the defence of the country, as there was 
no money in the treaſury to pay them. 

In the midſt of theſe debates many hundreds of 
the back ſettlers came down in a body to demand 
that relief to which, by the laws both of God and 
nature, they had a manifeſt and undoubted right. 
Theſe unhappy and deſerted people went firſt to che 
governor, who told them what he had done to 
gain from the aſſembly that relief which they ſol- 
licited, ſhewing them at the ſame time an order 
trom the proprietaries for five thouſand pounds as 
a free gift, to be laid out in defence of the pro- 
vince. They then went to the aſſembly, who were 
ſo moved by their diſtreſs and importunity, that 
dropping all their diſputes, they next day (the 
nineteenth of November) ſent up a bill, granting 
ſixty thouſand pounds, on the ſame terms the go- 
vernor would have paſſed it the Auguſt before. 
They alſo paſſed a militia bill (which had been 
long in vain ſollicited of them) by which thoſe who 
could bear arms might be formed into regular bodies 
ſobject to diſcipline, and rendered more able to 
lerve their country, and be a greater terror to their 
enemies. : 

Our colonies to the north of Penſylvania were 
more unanimous, and more diligent in their war- 
like preparations. The aſſembly of New York in 
particular voted forty-five thouſand pounds for the 


better defence of their country, which lay more 


open than any other to a French invaſion from 
Crown Point. With this ſupply, and the help of 
the eaſtern colonies, it was reſolved to adopt of- 
tenſive meaſures, and to undertake the two expe- 
ditions; one againſt the French fort at Crown Point, 
the other againſt Niagara, between the lakes On- 
tario and Erie, as had been before concerted with 
th: late general Braddock, 

The execution of the firſt of theſe was commit- 
ted to the care of colonel (afterwards general) John- 
ſon, a native of Ireland, who had long reſided up- 
on the Mohock river in the weſtern parts of New 
York, where he not only acquired a conſiderable 
eſtate, but was alſo beloved both by the inhabi- 
tants and the native Indians, whoſe language he 
had learnt, and had gained their affections by his 
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of oppoſition to their governors to get the better 


faithful and humane behaviour towards them. 
General Shirley took upon himſelf the direction of 
the expedition againſt Niagara. 

The troops deſtined for both theſe enterprizes 
were appointed to aſſemble at Albany, where moſt 
of them arrived before the end of June; but the 
artillery, battocs, proviſions, and other neceſſaries 
for the attempt upon Crown Point, could not be 
got ready till the eighth of Auguſt, when general 
Johnſon ſet out with them from Albany tor the 
Carrying-place at Lake George (otherwiſe Lake 
Sacrament) where the troops had already arrived 
under the command of major-general Lyman, and 
amounted to between five and fix thouſand, beſides 
Indians raiſed by the governments of Boſton, Con- 
necticut, New Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, and New 
York. 

Every thing was now prepared for the march as 
ſoon as poſſible ; and towards the Jatter end of the 
month general Johnſon advanced with his troops 
about fourteen miles forward, and encamped in a 
very ſtrong ſituation. Here he propoſed to wair 
the arrival of his battoes, and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to Ticonderoga, at the other end of Lake 
George, and from thence to Crown Point, which 
is a fort at the ſouth end of the Lake Corlaer or 
Champlain. The French call it Fort Frederic. 

Whilſt the general remained in the above ſitua- 
tion, he received advice from ſome Indian ſcouts 
that the enemy, to the number of two thouſand, 
commanded by the baron de Dieſkau, were on their 
march from Ticonderoga, by way of the South Bay, 
rowards another of our fortified camps, ſince called 
Fort Edward, built and garriſoned with upwards of 
four hundred of the New Hampſhire and New 
York men, by general Lyman, at the Carrying- 
place. General Johnſon hereupon gave notice to 


| colonel Blanchard the commander, with orders to 


call in all his out- parties, and to keep his whole 
force within the entrenchments. Early the next 
morning, September 8, it was determined in a 
council of war, to march one thouſand men, wich a 
number of Indians, in order to intercept the ene- 
my in their return, cither as victors, or defeated 
in their attempt. According to this reſolution, co- 
lonel Williams began his march abour eight o'clock 
in the morning, with one thouſand men and two 
hundred Indians. This detachment in about an 
hour and an half were beat back by the French, 
and the general immediately hauled up ſome heavy 
cannon to à breaſt-work of trees that had been 
thrown up round the encampment, and made the 
beſt diſpoſition he could to receive the enemy. 

It ſeems that M. de Dieſkau, the French gene- 
ral, truſting to the information of ſome deſerters 
from general Johnſon's camp, that it was in want 
of cannon, and in a defenceleſs ſtate, was prevail- 
ed upon by the common voice of his troops, when 
he was within four miles and an half of Fort Ed- 
ward (the firſt object of his expedition) to proceed 
to the attack of the Engliſh camp. Though this 
alteration in the enemy's route ſaved Fort Edward, 
it had like co have proved the deſtruction of the 
whole detachment under colonel Williams, who in 
his march fell into the very mouths of the French. 
However, the colonel bebaved with great gallantry 
and prudence, and at length effected a retreat to 
the camp. 

About half an hour after eleven the enemy ap- 
peared in fight, marching in very regylar order 

directly 
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directly for our center, when, without any appa- 
rent reaſon, inſtead cf attacking the breaſt-work 
directly, they halted about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the camp, where their regular troops 
made their grand and center attack, the Canadians 
and Indians in their fervice diſperſing themſelves on 
our flanks. The enemy fired in platoons, but did 
no great execution, being at too great a diſtance, 
and our men detended by the breaſt- work. la the 
mean time our artillery, which was admirably well 
ſerved by captain Eyre, began to play, and quick- 
ly diſperſed the Indians and Canadians on our flanks, 
who fled for ſhelter to the adjacent woods. 

The engagement ſoon after became general on 
both ſides. The French regulars kept their ground 
and order for ſome time with great reſolution and 
good conduct; but the warm and conſtant fire 
from our artillery and troops put them in ſome 
diſorder. Their fire became more ſcattered, un- 
equal, and faint: they made ſeveral attempts to 
pen*trate our breaſt-work, firſt on the left and then 
on the right, but all in vain. At length, our men 
and the Indians obſerving the enemy's fire to grow 
continually weaker, and at very conſiderable inter- 
vals, without waiting for orders from general John- 
fon, jumped over their breaſt-work, attacked the 
enemy on all fides, killed between ſeven and eight 
hundred, took 30 priſoners, whilſt the reſt fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Amongſt their priſoners 
was the baron Dieſkau, the French general of all 
the regular forces lately arrived from Europe. The 
whole engagement and purſuit ended about ſeven 
o'clock. 

Our greateſt loſs, according to general Johnſon, 
in his letter to governor Wentworth, fell upon the 
party commanded by colonel Williams in the mor- 
ning, in which we loſt two hundred men killed. 
The enemy endeavoured to ſurround the detach- 
ment; but the officers, to ſave the troops, retreat- 
ed and formed with the reſt in the main battle of 
the day. Colonel Williams, major Aſhley, fix 
captains, and many ſubalterns, with forty Indians 
who fought like lions, and the brave old Kendric, 
the Mohawk Sachem, or chief captain, were lain. 
In the camp the loſs was very ſmall; and no per- 
ton of diſtinction fell but colonel T itcomb, who was 
killed. General Johnſon and major Nichols were 
wounded, The French general, the baron de 
Dieſkau, was wounded in his leg and through both 
his hips. He was a man in years, an experienced 
officer, and a perſon of high conſideration in France. 
He brought three thouſand one hundred and ſeven- 
ty- one regular troops under his command to Que- 
bec, in the fleet with admiral de la Mothe. Theſe 
troops were partly in garriſon at Crown Point, and 
encamped at the advantageous places leading to it. 
The loſs of the French in their engagement with 
us amounted to near one thouſand men. Their 
major-general wzs killed, and the greater part of 
their chief officers. 

In a ſhort time general Johnſon recovered ſo well 
of his wound as to walk about and regulate his ar- 
my, in order to purſue the advantage he had gain- 
ed over the enemy, by attacking Crown Point. 
This was the general expectation of the country: 


but whether he was not properly aſſiſted by the | 


provinces, or ſeconded as he expected by governor 
Shirley, cr could not get ſufficient ſupplies tor the 
intended expedition againſt Crown Point, we are 
at too great a diſtance to be perfectly informed, 
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though perhaps all theſe reaſons might ; 

obliging him to delay his farther — * 
is certain, that his army ſtood in great want — 
proviſions, as might be made appear by lett an 
both from him and other officers in his arm = 
reſolution was therefore taken to defer the * 
till the next year, and to return to Albany 8 
the whole army: but although the expedition h 0 
failed in its main object, the conduct of — 
Johnſon was ſo well approved of here, that his 5 
jeſty was pleaſed to create him a baronet, and = 
parliament gratified him with a preſent of five tho . 
land pounds, 4s 

Governor Shirley, who had taken upon him th 
expedition againſt Niagara, had not the good — 
tune to meet with the ſame approbation. The 
preparations for his expedition were not only defi. 
cient, but extremely flow ; inſomuch, that alth,/ 
his ſucceſs was maniteſtly to depend upon his be. 
ginning his operations early in the ſpring, inſtead 
of that, it was the end of July before he was ready 
to ſet out for Albany; and being alſo obliged <4 
wait for proviſions by the way, it was the twenty. 
ſixth of September before he was in readineſs A 
croſs the Lake Ontario. In this interval a orear 
number of Indians who accompanied him from Al- 
bany returned home; and the few that remained 
with him declared that it was impoſſible to crots 
the lake at that ſeaſon, or at any time before the fol- 
lowing ſummer. All his meaſures being thus dil 
concerted, Mr. Shirley, atter employing his troops 
tor ſome time in building barracks, and beginning 
to erect two new forts, returned with the orcatcit 
part of the troops under his command to Albany 
leaving colonel Mercer with a garriſon of about ſe. 
ven hundred men at Oſwego. A miſunderſtand- 
ing likewiſe aroſe between him and fir William 
Johnſon, which was carried to ſuch a height that 
nothing could extinguiſh their animoſities but the 
interpoſition of royal authority; by which Shirley 
was recalled from his government, and obliged to 
return to England to anſwer for ſuch parts of his 
conduct as ſhould be judged exceptionable. 

In the mean time the French, exaſperated at their 
late defeat under the baron de Dieſkau, ſet no 
bounds to their rage; and, in conjunction with 
their ſavage Indians, redoubled their fury againſt 
our defenceleſs planters ; and wherever we had no 
forts or garriſons to defend our people, there theſe 
monſters made their ravages and committed their 
barbarities, butchering men, women, and children, 
and whole families, in the moſt cruel manner; 
though it muſt be allowed, that by the victory ar 
Lake George ſome of the Indian tribes were at- 
tached more firmly to us, particularly the Chero- 
kees, a nation bordering on South Carolina, who 
concluded a treaty with the governor of that pro- 
vince in the courle of this year. 

Having taken this view of the proceedings of 
our governors of the ſeveral provinces of America 
to drive the French from their encroachments 
there, let us now return to England to behold the 
vigorous meaſures purſued by the government, in 
reſentment of the perfidious dealings of the French 
in regard to this nation. | 

The unprovoked hoſtilities committed by them 
in America ſo exaſperated the nation, that our mi- 
niſtry thought it a juſtice due to the honour of his 
majeſty's crown and kingdom, to repay the French 
in their own coin: and While thev Icaſt ſuſpected 
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any thing of the kind, to ſtrike ſuch a blow as 
would deprive them at once of the means to mann 
their fleets. Accordingly, in the month of Sep- 
tember a reſolution was taken in council, and the 
lords of the admiralty were ordered to authoriſe 
and command the ſeveral captains and commanders 
in the royal navy, to ſeize and bring into port all 
manner of French ſhips, whether men of war or 


- merchantmen: and, in order more effectually to 


animate the workmen in the dock-yards to proceed 
with alacrity in the building and repairing the ma- 
ny ſhips ordered to be put into commiſſion, his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland went this 
ſummer to Portſmouth, where he was received with 
the greateſt honours ; and lord Anion, with other 
lords of the admiralty, viſited that place, and ſe- 
veral other ports in the kingdom, in order to for- 


ward the maritime preparations, which were car- | 


ricd on with ſuch diligence and alacrity, that before 
the end of this year the Engliſh navy amounted to 
one ſhip of an hundred and ten guns, five of an 
hundred guns each, thirteen of ninety, eight of 
eighty, five of ſeventy-four, twenty- nine of ſeventy, 
four of ſixty-ſix, one of ſixty- four, thirty-three of 
ſixty, three of fifty-four, twenty-eight of fifty, four 
of forty-four, thirty-five of forty, and forty-two of 
twenty; four {loops of war of fourteen guns each, 
two of ſixteen, eleven of fourteen, thirteen of 
twelve, and one of ten; beſides a great number of 
bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips, and tenders ; a force ſuf- 
ficient to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of 
all the powers in Europe : whilſt that of the French, 
even at the.end of this year, and including the ſhips 
then upon the ſtocks, conſiſted only of ſix ſhips of 
eighty guns, twenty-one of ſeventy-four, one of 
ſeventy-two,. four of ſeventy, thirty-one.of ſixty- 
four, two of ſixty, fix of fifty, and thirty-two 
frigates. | 
Mean while, in conſequence of the orders for 
repriſals, our cruizers exerted themſelves ſo effec- 
tually, that before the cloſe of the year they had 
taken three hundred of the French merchant ſhips, 
and about eight thouſand of their ſailors. By theſe 
captures the French found themſelves on a ſudden 
deprived of a great body of ſeamen, and a very 
large property in trade; the with-holding of which 
diſtreſſed their people, and ruined many of their 
merchants. The outward-bound merchant ſhips 
were inſured at the rate of thirty, and their home- 
ward-bound at the rate of fifty per cent. while the 
Engliſh paid no more than the common inſurance. 
This intolerable burden was ſeverely felt by all 
ranks of people. Amongſt them their miniſtry. was 
publicly reviled even by their parliaments z and 
the French name, not long ſince the terror of Eu- 
rope, was now become its contempt. But this 
violent proceeding, without a formal declaration of 
war on the part of Great Britain, was loudly im- 
peached of injuſtice by the French court, and not 
greatly approved by many candid and thinking 
people at home. 3 , 
However, to keep up the ſpirit of the nation, 


and conciliate the affections of the people, a reſo- 


lution was taken to employ thoſe admirals who had 
rendered themſelves ſo popular by their courage 
and ſucceſs towards the concluſion of the late war. 
Accordingly, ſir Edward Hawke was ſent with 
eighteen ſail of men of war on a cruize to the weſt- 


ward, to wait for the French fleet under the com- 
161 
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mand of M. du Guay, who had put into Cadiz, 
and was expected ſhortly to return to Breſt. Sir 
Edward, however, miſſed of the French fleet, 
which got ſafe into that harbour on the third 
day of September; upon advice whereof he was 
called home. In the October following another 
fleet of twenty-two ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
and ſloops, was ſent upon another cruize under ad- 
miral Byng, with a view, as was faid, to intercept 
the ſquadron commanded by La Mothe, in its re- 
turn trom America, after landing M. de Dieſkau 
with his troops there : but this fleet likewiſe re- 
turned to Spithead about the latter end of Novem- 
ber, without having been able to effect any thing, 
to the no ſmall diſguſt of the nation. Commodore 
Frankland was ſeat this ſummer with a ſquadron to 
the Welt Indies. 
As to our affairs in the Eaſt Indies, the miniſtry 
had in the preceding year diſpatched rear-admiral 
Watſon and rear-admiral Pocock with a ſquadron 
of capital ſhips, and colonel Aldercorn's regiment 
on board, to ſupport our intereſts beyond the Line, 
which was no ſooner known to the court of France, 
who dreaded the conſequences of a war with the 
Engliſh oa that trading coaſt, and were beſides 
grown jealous of Dupleix's aiming to raiſe himſelf 
to the dignity of an independent eaſtern prince, and 
to eſtabliſh his government at their expence, than 
they reſolved to clear themſelves of this powerful 
commander, and to eſtabliſh a good harmony be- 
tween the two companies in that part of the world : 
with this view they diſpatched M. Godeheu, with a 
commiſſion of commiſſary-general and governor- 
eneral of all their ſettlements, with inſtructions to 
uperſede M. Dupleix in his government, and to 
do his endeavours to conclude a pacific treaty with 
the governor of Madraſs, and with the other Eng- 
liſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel. M. 
Godeheu executed his commiſſion with dexterity 
and honour. His propoſals were highly acceptable 
to the Engliſh ; and on the twenty- ſixth of Decem- 
cember, 17 54, articles of a proviſional treaty, and 
articles and ſtipulations of a truce were ſigned be- 
tween governor Saunders, preſident for the honour- 
able Eaſt India company on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, and the fieur de Godeheu, his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's commiſſary. But this gentleman return- 
ing home ſoon after, M. de Leyrit his ſucceſſor 
acted in ſuch a manner as to convince the Engliſh 
that the tranquillity was not founded on ſo ſolid a 
baſis as they expected ; for early in this year (1755) 
it appeared that the French, in direct contraven- 
tion to the proviſional treaty, were endeavouring 
to acquire the dominion of all the Decan, or pro- 
vince of the hither peninſula of India. They alſo 
took poſſeſſion of the fort of Golconda; and Leyrit 
ſupported the Polygor of Velloure, the ſtrongeſt 
fort of the province, againſt his ſovereign the nabob 
Mahommed Ally Khan, our ally, threatening, by 
a letter to the governor of Madraſs, and by march- 
ing three hundred French and as many ſeapoys from 
Pondicherry, to oppoſe the Engliſh employed by 
the nabob to collect his revenues from the tributary 
princes that held under him. Our fleet under Wat- 
ſon and Pocock was then failed upon an expedi- 
tion to reduce the ſtrong places of the famous pi- 
rate Angria, on the Malabar coaſt, from whence 
he had for many years infeſted our trade in the Eaſt 


. 


Indies, and greatly endangered borh our naviga- 
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tion and that of the Dutch, and other European 
nations, to that part of the world. 

I ſhall now reſume the account of the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe. The French court, as ſoon as 
they heard of admiral Boſcawen's taking their two 
men of war, complained loudly at the court of 
Madrid of this tranſaction as a moſt unjuſtifiable 
proceeding, which threatened a diſſolution of all 
faith amongſt nations. This produced a ſpirited 
memorial from fir Benjamin Keene, our miniſter at 
that court, importing, that it was well known that 
the French fleet carried troops, ammunition, and 
every thing neceſſary for detending the countries 
which the French had unjuſtly ſeized in America, 
and of which the Engliſh claimed the property : 
that the rules of ſelf-defence authoriſe every nation 
to defeat any attempt that may tend to its preju- 
dice: that this right had been made uſe of only in 
taking the two French mea of war: and that the 


Aiſtinction of place might be interpreted in favour 


of the Engliſh, ſeeing the two ſhips were taken on 
the coaſts of the countries where the conteſt aroſe. 

The diſpoſition or the policy of the Spaniſh court 
happened to be ſuch at this time, that they turned 
a deaf ear to all the remonſtrances of France, and 

ave our ſovereign the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of its 
friendſhip, and of its intention to concern itſelf no 
farther in the differences between him and his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty than as a mediator, if required, 
to accommodate matters. The French, however, 
ſtill kept up an appearance of moderation: and 
although our cruizers continued to diſtreſs their 
trade, not only in the ſeas of America, but alſo in 
' thoſe of Europe, by taking every ſhip they could 
meet with; yet the politic adverſary, to have a 
fair pretext to repreſent England as the aggreflor, 
' were ſo far from retorting theſe hoſtile proceedings, 
that their miniſtry, hearing that one of their ſhips 
of war had taken the Blandford, of twenty guns, 
with Mr. Littleton on board, going to his govern- 
ment of Carolina, and carried her into Nants, or- 
dered the governor to be immediately fet at liber- 
ty, and ſhortly after releaſed both che ſhip and 
crew: but notwithſtanding this ſhew of modera- 
tion, and that they were ſolliciting every court in 

Europe to interpole their mediation to prevail with 
his Britannic majeſty to compromiſe the differences 
between France and England; yet they did not 
neglect the neceſſary preparations for war, but uſed 

double diligence in getting their ſquadrons ready 
for ſea, lined their coaſts oppoſite to England with 
troops, and prepared ſeveral flat-bottomed boats 

at Calais, Dunkirk, and ſeveral other ports, as if 
they really deſigned an invaſion of England. They 
alſo made ſure of our old ally the empreſs-queen, 
by means of the count d'Aubeterre, envoy-extra- 

ordinary from their court to that of Vienna, who 
entered into a ſecret hegociation with the imperial 
miniſter, and promiſed, in the name of his maſter, 
that if the empreſs-queen would ſecond the views 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, ſhe might command 
all that was in his pcwer againſt the king of Prof 
ſia, of whom ſhe, at this time, affected to be more 
than commonly jealous. 

In the midſt of this hurry his majeſty returned 
from his electorate, which he left on the eighth of 
September, and he arrived at his palace of Ken- 
ſington on the fifteenth of the ſame month. 

By this time the public received ſome intima- 


mation of the negociations of France with the em- 
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preſs of Germany: whereupon his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, to put the matter out of all doubt, ordered 
his miniſter at the court of Vienna to demand the 
auxiliaries which he had a right unto by treaties 
from her Imperial ' majeſty : but that princeſs 
not only refuſed to perform thoſe engagements 
under the pretence, that as the conteſt between us 
and France was not a caſus fæderis, or clauſe in our 
alliance with her; but afterwards, when required 
by England to defend her barrier towns in the Low 
1 ſhe excuſed herſelf from the ſervice 
under a pretence of her fears from the king at 
Pruſſia. F — 

On the thirteenth of November his mzjeſty met 
his parliament, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
in which he informed the lords and commons. 
That the moſt proper meaſures had been taken 
to protect our poſſeſſions in America, and to re. 
cover ſuch parts of them as had been uſurped or 
invaded : that to preſerve his people from the ca- 
lamities of war, as well as to prevent a general 
flame from being lighted up in Europe, he had al. 
ways been ready to accept of reaſonable and ho- 
nourable terms of accommodation ; but that none 
ſuch had been offered by France: that he had al. 
ſo confined his views and operations to hinder 
France from making new encroachments, or ſup- 
porting thoſe already made; to exert his people's 
right to a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities committed in 
time of profound peace; and to diſappoint ſuch 
deſigns as, from various appearances and prepara- 
tions, there was reaſon to think- had been formed 
againſt his kingdoms and dominions : that he be- 
lieved no impartial power could object to proceed- 
ings ſo abſolũtely neceſſary for the defence and ſe- 
curity of his people: that his good brother the 
king of Spain beheld with concern theſe differences; 
and the part which he had taken in the common 
welfare of Europe, made him earneſtly wiſh the pre- 
ſervation of the public tranquillity, and had. in- 
duced him to give the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of 
his firm reſolution to continue in the ſame pacific 
ſentiments : that he himſelf had greatly increaſed 
his naval force, and augmented his army in ſuch a 
manner as might be leaſt burthenſome to his ſub- 
jects: and finally, that he had concluded a treaty 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia, and another with the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, which ſhould be ſub- 
mitted to their peruſal.” 

In the houſe of lords, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough preſented the form of a very long and 
explicit addreſs of thanks for the approbation of 
the houſe, which was ſeconded by the earl of March- 
mont. It occaſtoned violent debates, and was 
thought to have been one of the moſt extraordinary 
ever preſented by that houſe. It was in ſubſtance 
as follows: They thank him for his royal firm- 
neſs, in not yielding to any terms of accommoda- 
tion with France that were not reaſonable and ho- 
nourable, and for exerting his royal care fo power- 
fully in the protection of his colonies : they acknow- 
lege his majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs in increaſing 
his naval armaments, in augmenting his land forces, 
with ſo much regard to the eaſe of his people, and 
in generouſly giving eacouragement to that great 
body of his brave and faithful ſubjects, with which 


his American provinces happily abound, to exert 


their ſtrength on this important occaſion : they ob- 
ſerve, with pleaſure, the pacific declarations of his 
Catholic majeſty ; promiſe their moſt zcalous and 
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vigorous aid and. concurrence in this juſt and na- 
tional cauſe, and to aſſiſt him in —— or re- 


ling all ſuch enterprizes as may be formed not 
only againſt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt any 
other of his dominions, — not belonging to the 
crown of Great Britain, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked on account of the part which his majeſty 
has taken for maintaining the eſſential intereſts of 
his kingdoms.” 

The terms in which this addreſs was couched 

ve infinite offence to, and was vehemently com- 
bated by, the lords in the oppolition, headed by 
earl Temple, who inſiſted that in the firſt part of it 
the wiſdom of the houſe was proſtituted, by en- 
gaging to approve of the treaties of Ruſſia and 
Tlelſe-Caſſel, which they had not ſeen, and which 
they apprehended could be of no ule to Great Bri- 
tain : and in the ſecond part, they faid the houſe 


- would be guilty of the greateſt indilcretion, by con- 


ſenting to meaſures which manifeſtly engaged this 
nation in a continental connection, for the defence 
of Hanover, that could not be ſupported by Great 
Britain; and would be ſo far from being of advan- 
rage to us at ſea or in America, that it was to be 
feared it might in the end diſable the nation from 
defending itſelf in other parts of the world. But 
the court party, upon putting the queſtion, car- 
ried their addreſs by a great majority of voices, and 


it was accordingly preſented, and met with a moſt 


gracious anſwer from his majeſty. 

The addreſs in the houſe of commons was re- 
plete with the ſame expreſſions of zeal, gratitude, 
and warm aſſurances to ſupport his majeſty. Nay 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame words, relating to the 
defence of- his majeſty's foreign dominions, were 
propoſed to be inſerted in this addreſs, which was 
oppoſed ſtrenuouſly by ſeveral gentlemen in high 
poſts under the government, particularly by Mr. 
Legge, the chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Willtam Pitt, pay-maſter of the forces: but after 
a long debate, the form was approved by a conſi- 


derable majority, and the addreſs was preſented, 


which met with a like gracious return from the 
throne with that of the upper houſe. 
It was ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee two perſons who 


held ſuch conſiderable places under the govern- 
ment, oppoſe, as they did upon almoſt every occa- 
ſion, the ſecretary of ſtate, who was — — to 

er: but 


know and ſpeak the ſentiments of his ma 
the truth is, that there was a very ſtrange jumble 


of parties in both houſes; and it ſoon appeared 


that the public buſineſs could not go on unleſs an- 
other ſecretary of ſtate was appointed in the room 
of fir Thomas Robinſon, who, though a man of 
integrity and virtue, and a favourite with his ſo- 
vereign, was not poſſeſſed of talents equal to the 
duties of his office, eſpecially at ſo critical a junc- 
ture as that in which the nation now found itſelf. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Henry Fox, ſecretary at war, 
though they ſcarce ever agreed in any other point, 


united in oppoſing his meaſures ; and their intereſt 
was ſo great in the houſe, and their abilities ſo 
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| univerſally acknowleged, though of very different 


kinds, that they were always ſure of forming a party 
ſufficient to clog the wheels of goverament, when 
matters went contrary to their inclinations. Mr. 
Pitt had, beſides the advantage of his high poſt 
under the government, the additional weight of 
having in both houſes many able men who were 
his friends or relations, particularly Mr. Legge, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, above-mentioned, 
the earl Temple, and the Grenville family, and al- 
moſt all of them enjoying places under the govern- 
ment likewiſe. - Sir Thomas himſelf therefore very 
wiſely and dutifully reſolved to take off ſome part 
of the oppoſition ; and of his own accord, the very 
ſecond day of the ſeſſion, reſigned the ſeals of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate into his royal maſter's hands, who 
delivered them to Mr. Fox. About the ſame time 
Mr. Legge, diſguſted with the new ſyſtem of fo- 
reign meaſures, threw up his poſt of chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which was conferred on fir George 
Lyttleton, and lord Barrington ſucceeded Mr. Fox 
as ſecretary at war, Mr. Pitt was ſoon after diſ- 
miſſed from his employment, and the earl of Dar- 
lington and Mr. Hay appointed joint paymaſters- 
general in his ſtead. Earl Gower was made keeper 
of the privy-ſeal, and the duke of Marlborough maſ- 
ter-general of the ordnance. This was called the 
miniſtry with Mr. Fox at the head; but few of 
them were conſulted in the adminiſtration of the 
more important affairs. 

When the treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe - Caſſel 
came to be conſidered in the houſe of commons, 
ſome of the members propoſed referring them to 
the examination of a committee ; but this motion 
was rejected, in conſideration of his majeſty's hav- 
ing contracted them with a view to avert the ſtorm 


that threatened his electoral dominions, on account 


of our quarrel with the French. The new miniſtry 
alſo, in order to reconcile the nation the better to 
theſe treaties, took advantage of the march of a 
large body of French troops down to their coaſts, 
to inſinuate, that the ſubſidiary troops might ſoon 
be found neceſſary to be brought over hither for 
the defence of our iſland againſt the French inva- 
ſion. In fine, the queſtion being put upon each 
of theſe treaties, they were approved by a majority 
of three hundred and eighteen againſt one hundred 
and twenty · ſix in the lower houſe, and by eighty- 
four againſt eleven in the upper. After this the 
commons proceeded to adjuſt the ſupplies for the 
enſuing year, when they voted fifty thoutand ſeamen, 
including nine thouſand one hundred and thirty- 
eight marines, together with two millions ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for their maintenance, and 
chirty-four thouſand two hundred and ſixty- three 
land forces, with 930, 600 l. for their ſupport. 
One hundred thouſand pounds were voted as a fub- 
ſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia, fifty- four thouſand one 
hundred and forty pounds to the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel ®, and ten thouſand pounds to the elector of 
Bavaria. 


* In the courſe of this year the proteſtant intereſt received 


turned Roman catholic : whereupon the king of Great Britain 


a ſevere blow, by the defection of prince Frederic of Heſle- | and the States-general, ac the requiſition of the old landgrave 
Caſſel (ſon to this landgrave, and ſon-in-law to his Britannic | and the ſtates of Heſſe-Caſſel, guarantied the-proteftant reli- 


majeſty, whoſe daughter, the princeſs Mary, he had eſpouſed 


who on the ſeventh of March abjured the proteſtant faith, an 


gion and fuccefſion in that landgraviate. 


I muſt 
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I muſt here ſtop to commemorate a woſt awful 
event which happened in this month of Novem- 


ber, and proved tatal to many places, occaſioned 


by an almoſt univerſal convullion throughout the 


known world, which was far from being unnoticed 
even in theſe kingdoms, where, the waters in many 
places were agitated in a moſt ſurpriſing manner: 


but in Spain and Portugal the greateſt miſchief 
was ſuſtained by this tremenduous earthquake ; 
and the proud city of Liſbon, capital of Portugal, 


was aimoſt totally deſtroyed, with near ſeventy 
thouſand inhabitants of all countries, though hap- 


pily not above ten or twelve Engliſh were amongſt, 


the number. This fortunate circumſtance, with 


reſpect to thoſe of our nation, ſeems to have been 


owing to the day on which this fearful viſitation 
happened, viz. the firſt of November, which is 
the feſtival of All-Saiats, and is appointed at Liſ- 


bon for the celebration of the Auto da Fe “*; and 


as in that day inſults are frequently offered to pro- 
teſtants if met in the ſtreets, moſt of the gentle- 
men of the Engliſh factory go the night before to 
their country houſes, and do not return till the 
next day, when every thing is quiet. To this un- 
happy bigotry, which brings many of the country 
inhabitants to Liſbon to ſee the ſhew, the great loſs 
of the Portugueſe, and the prefervation of the Eng- 
liſh, may therefore be reaſonably attributed : but 
though the Engliſh were thus ſafe in their perſons, 
almoſt all the houſes they accupied were deſtroyed 
dy the dreadful conflagration which accompanied 
the earthquake; and the greater part ſaved nothing 
but a little caſh and ſome of their books. 

When this dreadful convulſion began, which 
was between nine and ten in the morning, the 
weather was ſerene, and the ſky without a cloud 

in it. The two firſt and moſt dreadful ſhocks con- 
tinued for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; after 
which the water of the river Tagus, which runs 
along by the city, roſe perpendicularly above twenty 
feet, and ſubſided to its natural bed again in leſs 
than a minute. It is agreed on all hands, that the 
fire which ſucceeded the earthquake was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the total ruin of the city. It was oc- 
caſioned by the vaſt quantities of fires lighted on 
that particular day on the altars of every church, 
chapel, and in every convent and private houſe 


and many villains alſo confeſſed, on their execu- 
tions for pillaging the ruins, that they had ſet fire 
ro many places in the city to facilitate their de- 
predations. The waverings of the earth were from 
eaſt to weſt, which is the courſe of the Tagus 


from Liſbon to the ocean ; the whole bed of which 
river is in all probability altered; for the principal 
quay of the city, built extremely ſtrong of marble, 


cramped with irons, and jointed, ſunk at once fifty | 


fathoms below the ſurface of the water. The earth 


opened in abundance of other places in the king- 
dom, as at Alcantara, Sacavem, and Setuval, or 
St. Ubes : out of ſome of the chaſms iſſued water, 
from others a ſulphureous vapour, and from others 
Yroceeded nothing but air. Of three hundred and 
fifry thouſand inhabitants, which Liſbon was ſup- 
poſed to contain at the time of the earthquake, 
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about ſeven thouſand (ſome accounts made them 
nearer ten thouſand) periſhed by this calamity, and 
the ſurvivors, deprived of their babitations, and 
deſtitute even of the neceſſaries of life, were obli ed 
to {eek for ſhelter in the open fields. 8 
His majeſty had no ſooner received intelligence 
of this melancholy event from his miniſter at the 
court of Madrid, than he ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe of lords, acquainting them with the ſame 
and deſiring their concurrence and aſſiſtance in rc. 
lieving the unhappy ſufferers. To which the lords 
returned a dutiful addreſs, expreſſing their juſt 
ſenſe of his majeſty's royal concern for the great 
mis fortune that had befallen the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, and for his generous compaſſion of the un- 
happy ſufferers; and aſſuring his majeſty of their 
hearty concurrence and aſſiſtance in ſending ſuch 
ſpeedy and effectual relief as might be ſuitable to 
ſo afflicting and preſſing an exigency. According- 
ly the parliament, to the honour of Britiſh huma- 
nity, ſoon after voted a gift of one hundred thoy- 
ſand —— and likewiſe ſent twenty thouſand 
barrels of rice, a great quantity of corn and flour 
and a large cargo of beef from Ireland, and many 
other neceſſaries for the relief of the diſtrefled 
people of Portugal, to be at the diſpoſal of his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty; who was ſo ſenſibly affected with 
this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, as a proof 
of his gratitude, he ordered M. de Caſtres, the 
Engliſh reſident. at his court, to give the prefe- 
rence in thoſe ſupplies to the Britiſh ſubjects who 


had ſuffered by the earthquake. Accordingly, 


about a thirtieth part of the proviſions, and two 
thouſand pounds in money, were ſet apart for that 
purpoſe ; and his Portugueſe majeſty returned his 
thanks in the warmeſt terms to the Britiſh crown 
and nation, 

About this time the Eſperance man of war, of 
eighty guns, belonging to the French, failing from 
Rochefort to Breſt to be completely manned, was 
taken with three hundred men on board, by the 
Orford, of ſeventy guns, captain Stevens, after 
three hours engagement, and brought by him into 
Plymouth. In ſhort, matters were come to ſuch a 
length between-us and France, that it was daily 
expected war would be declared either by the one 
fide or the other. The French court, however, did 
not chuſe to do. it firſt, for fear they ſhould drive 
their own people, already oppreſſed almoſt be- 
yond human ſufferance, into mutiny and rebel- 
lion : and we had our reaſons for not being the 
firſt to proclaim war, leſt we might be deemed the 
aggreſſors, and conſequently have given our allies 
a pretence to refuſe their ſuccours, in caſe they 
ſhould be demanded in the courſe of the war. On 
theſe or the like principles both courts ſeemed to 
act. At laſt the French bethought themſelves of 
an expedient to oblige our miniſtry to give ſuch an 
eclairciſſement concerning their intentions as 
ſhould amount to a preciſe declaration, which was, 
by ordering Mr. Rouille, ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 
reign affairs in France, to write the following letter 
or memorial to Mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate to his 


| Britannic majeſty. 


— 
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Or, Act of Faith; in which the convicts of the inquiſition | and others are burnt alive by the ſentence of this infernil 


| go in proceſſion through the city; and frequently proteſtants | tribunal, . 
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« SI R, 


« By order of the king my maſter, I have the 
honour to ſend you the following memorial, &c. 

« The king is able to demonſtrate to the whole 
univerſe, by authentic proofs, that it is not owing 
to his majeſty that the differences relating to Ame- 
rica have not been amicably accommodated. 

« The king being molt ſincerely deſirous to 
maintain the public peace, and a good underſtand- 
ing with his Britannic majeſty, carried on the ne- 

ociation relative to that ſubject with the moſt un- 
reſerved confidence and good faith. 

The aſſurances of the king of Great Britain's 
diſpoſition to peace, which his Britannic majeſty 
and his miniſtry were conſtantly repeating, both by 
word of mouth and in writing, were ſo formal and 
preciſe, hat the king could not, without reproach- 
ing himſelf, entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of the fin- 
cerity of the court of London's intentions, 

et is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how theſe aſ- 
ſurances can be reconciled with the orders for hoſ- 
tilities given in November 1754, to general Brad- 
dock, and in April 1755 to admiral Boſcawen. 

« The attack and capture, in July laſt, of two 
of the king's ſhips in the open ſeas, and without a 
declaration of war, was a public inſult to his ma- 


jeſty's flag; and his majeſty would have manifeſted 


his juſt reſentment of ſuch an irregular and violent 
roceeding, if he could have imagined that admiral 
Boſcawen acted by the orders of his court. 

« For the ſame reaſon the king ſuſpended at firſt 
his judgment of the piracies that have been com- 
mitted for ſeveral months, by the Engliſh men of 
war, on the navigation and commerce of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, in contempt of the law of nations, 
and the regard they reciprocally owe to each other, 
The ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty gave 
the king room to expect, that at his return to Lon- 
don he would diſavow the conduct of his admirals 
and naval officers, and give his majeſty a ſatisfac- 
tion proportioned to the 1njury and the damage. 

« But ſeeing that the king of England, inſtead 
of puniſhing the robberies committed by the Eng- 
liſh navy, on the contrary encourages them, by 
demanding from his ſubjects freſh ſupplies againſt 
France; his majeſty would fall ſhort in what he 
owes to his own glory, the dignity of his crown, 
and the defence of his people, if he deferred any 
longer the SR a ſignal reparation for the 
outrage done to the French flag, and the damage 
done to the king's ſubjects. 

« His majeſty therefore thinks proper to apply 
directly to his Bricannic majeſty, and to demand 
from him immediate and full reſtitution of all the 
French ſhips, as well men of war as merchant. men, 
which, contrary to all law and all decorum, have 
been taken by the Engliſh navy, and of all the of- 
ficers, ſoldiers, mariners, guns, ſtores, merchan- 
dizes, and in general of every thing belonging to 
theſe veſſels, 

« The king will always chuſe to owe to the 
king of England's equity, rather than to any thing 
elſe, that ſatisfaction which he hath a right to de- 
mand; and all the powers in Europe will undoubt- 
edly ſee in this ſtep which he hath determined to 
take, a new and ſtriking proof of that invariable 
love of peace which directs all his counſels and re- 
folutions, | 
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If his Britannic majeſty orders reſtitution of 
the veſſels in queſtion, the king will be diſpoſed to 
enter into a negociation for that farther ſatistaction 
which is legally due to him, and will continue de- 
ſirous, as he hath always been, to have the diſcui- 
lions relating to America, determined by an equi- 
table and ſolid accommodation. 

« Bur if, contrary to all hopes, the king of Eng- 
land refuſe what the king demands, his majeſty 
will regard this denial of juſtice as the moſt authen- 
tic declaration of war, and as a formed deſign in 
the court of London to diſturb the peace oi Eu- 
rope.” 

Verſailles, Dec. 21, 1755. 


The haughty terms in which this memorial was 


conceived, and the apparent incongruity of this 
correſpondence between two nations ſo far engaged 
in hoſtilities as Great Britain and France were at 
this time, would not permit his Britannic majeſty 
to anſwer this memorial otherwiſe than by his ſc- 
cretary of ſtate, Mr. Fox therefore, by the royal 
command, ſent to Mr. Rouille the following an- 
ſwer, dated at Whitehal!, January 13, 1756. 


3 Ke 


« T received on the third inſtant the letter, dated 
the twenty-firſt paſt, with which your Excellency 
honoured me, together with the memorial ſubjoin- 
ed to it. I immediately laid them befcre the king 
my maſter ; and by his command have the honour 
to inform your Excellency, that his majeſty con- 
tinues deſirous of preſerving the public tranquillity : 
but though the king will conſent to an equitable 
and ſolid accommodation, his majeſty cannot grant 
the demand that is made of immediate and full re- 
ſtitution of all the French veſſels, and whatever be- 
longs to them, as the preliminary condition of any 
negociation ; his majeſty having taken no ſtep but 
what the hoſtilities begun by France, in a time cf 
profound peace (of which he has the moſt avttentic 
proofs) and what his majeſty owes to his own ho- 
nour, to the defence of the rights and poſſeſſions of 
his crown, and the ſecurity of his kingdoms, ren- 
dered juſt and indiſpenſible. 

%] have the honour to be, &c.” 


At the ſame time, a refutation was drawn up of 
the charges brought in the French memorial againſt 
the Engliſh nation, and was tranſmitted to the Bri- 
tiſn ambaſſador at each of the ſeveral courts of Eu- 
rope, in order to be publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of 
the world, bur is too long to be inſerted here. 

However, in conſequence of theſe memorials and 
Mr. Fox's anſwer, the French king's orders were 
publiſhed at Dunkirk, for all Britiſh ſubjects to 
leave his dominions before the firſt of March, ex- 
cept ſuch as might obtain his permiſſion to remain. 
Another edict was publiſhed at the ſame time, in- 
viting the French ſubjects to fit out privateers, of- 
fering a premium of forty livres (about thirty-ſix 
ſhillings Engliſh) for every gun, and as much for 
every man they ſhould take from the enemy; and 
promiſing, that in caſe a peace ſhould be ſpeedily 
concluded, the king would purchaſe all the ſad 
privateers at prime coſt. Purſuant to the above 
orders, the Engliſh veſſels in the ſeveral ports of 
France were ſeized, and their crews ſent to priſon. 
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The fortifications at Dunkirk had already begun 
to be repaired, and a great number of artificers 
and ſeamen were employed in equipping a formi- 
dable ſquadron at Breſt; and a ſtrong body of forces 
were collected, as well as a conſiderable number 
of tranſports, in order to infuſe into the people of 
this kingdom a belief of an intended invaſion. It 
has been too much the foible of this nation to be 
terrified with every motion our neighbours the 
French make on the coaſt of the Channel. They 
took us therefore on our weak ſide: nor did they 
forget on this occaſion to play off their old ſcare- 
crow the pretender againit us; for in an article 
from Paris in the public papers of the beginning of 
September, we were told that the chevalier de St. 
George's eldeſt ſort had been two months in that 


city; that he had ſeen the king and the miniſtry, | 


and had offered to hazard his perſon again to ſecond 
the reſentmeats of that court. It was added, that 
an embarkation was talked of for Scotland. This 
and a thouland other vague reports of the like 
nature, were the pure effects of French policy, to 
confound our intelligence, and keep us upon a 
wrong ſcent till they ſhould be ready to ſtrike the 
grand blow they really meditated, the reduction of 
Minorca; of which more in its place. 

Our miniſtry, however, appear to have been ſo 
prepoſſeſſed with the belief that the French intend- 
ed an invaſion of theſe kingdoms, that when the 
parliament reaſſembled after Chriſtmas receſs, lord 
Barrington, as ſecretary at war, on the twenty- 
ſecond day of Jenuary 1756, laid before the houſe 
an eſtimate for defraying the charge of ten new 
regiments of foot, over and above the thirty-four 
thouſand two hundred and ſixty-three land ſoldiers 
already ordered to be railed; and the ſum of ninety- 
one thouſand nine hundred and nineteen pounds ten 
ſhillings was voted for this purpole : and upon an- 
other eſtimate preſented by the {lame noble lord, and 
founded on the ſame ſuppoſed neceſſity of augment- 
ing the army, the farther ſum of forty-ninethouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty-eight pounds was voted for 
defraying the charges of eleven troops of light dra- 
goons, and cighty-one thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy- eight pounds were voted for the charge of 
a regiment of foot to be raiſed in America for the 
year 1756, two hundred and ninety-eight thouſand 
five hundred and thirty pounds for the maintenance 
of our forces already eſtabliſhed in our American 
colonies, and ſcventy- nine thouſand nine hundred 
and fifteen pounds for fix regiments of foot from 
Ireland, to 1:rve in North America and the Eaſt 
Indies. In a word, including ſeveral other ſums, 
as well for defraying the expence of the army and 
navy as for other purpoſes, the whole of the ſup- 
plies granted by parliament in this ſeſſion amount- 
ed to ſeven millions two hundred twenty-aine thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſeventeen pounds four ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence. For raiſing this ſum, beſides 
the malt · tax and the land- tax at four ſhillings, the 
whole produce of the ſinking fund, from the fifth 
of January 1756, until it ſhould amount to one 
million five hundred fifty-five thouſand nine hun- 
dred fifty five pounds eleven ſhillings, was ordered 
to be applied, together with a million to be raiſed 
by loans on Exchequer bills at chree per cent. one 
million five hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed 
by the ſale of redeemable annuities at three and 
a half per cent. and five hundred thouland by a 


lottery at three per cent. 
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Sundry very good laws were enacted this ſeſſion 
for the better ſupporting ourſelves againſt the de. 
ſigns of the enemy, and for the encouragement and 
regulation of Btitiſh commerce and navigation in 
general; ſuch as, an act © to enable foreigners to 
lerve as military officers in America ;” an act « for 
lupplying mariners on board of ſhips of war and 
merchanimen 3” an act © for granting bounties on 
Britiſh and Iriſh linen exported ;” an act « for 
the encouragement of fiſheries in-Scotland;” an a& 
* for ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his 
majeſty's ſugar colonies in America z” an act « for 
regulating workmens wages employed in the wool- 
len manutacture;” and an act “ for the encourage. 
meat of ſeamen, and the more ſpeedy manning the 
royal navy.” 3 

While the parliament of Great Britain was thus 
proceeding with the public buſineſs, the whole ſyſ. 
tem of affairs in Europe took a new and ſudden 
turn. His Pruſſian majeſty having got intelligence 
that a ſecret negociation was carrying on between 
the courts of Peterſburg, Vienna, and Verſailles, 
which had for its object the partition of a part of his 
dominions ; and fearful that if the Ruſſians, taken 
by the late treaty into the pay of Great Britain, 
ſhould get footing in Germany, he muſt be reduced 
to a very precarious ſituation; he therefore emitted 
a public declaration by his miniſters in all the 
courts of Europe, That he would oppoſe with 
his utmoſt force the entrance of any foreign troops 
into the empire, under any pretence whatloever.” 

This ſpirited declaration of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
and the favourable reception which that prince had 
given the duke de Nivernois, who had been lately 
ſent from France to Berlin to propoſe a new alli- 
ance between the two courts, gave his Britannic 
majeſty the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions for his elec- 
toral dominions, in caſe ſuch an alliance ſhould take 
place : and as nothing but neceſſity had induced 
the King to apply for Ruſſian auxiliaries, he thought 
it moſt adviſable to fall in with the views of his ne- 
phew, eſpecially as they had now but one common 
intereſt, the preventing of foreign troops being in- 
troduced into Germany. 

Advances were accordingly made on the part of 
our court to the king of Pruſſia, with ſuch advan- 
tageous propoſals as made him entirely relinquiſh 
all thoughts of a further negociation with the Grand 
Monarch; and a convention was concluded in the 
month of January between their Britannic and Pruſ- 
ſian majeſties, importing, ** That having maturely 
conſidered, that the differences which had lately 
ariſen in America might eaſily extend much farther, 
and even reach Europe; having, moreover, always 
the welfare and ſafety of Germany, their common 
country, much at heart ; and being extremely de- 
firous to maintain its peace and tranquillity, they 
had, as the moſt effectual means of obtaining this 
ſalutary end, agreed upon a convention of neutra- 
lity, by which they reciprocally bound themſelves 
not to ſuffer foreign troops, of any nation what- 
ſoever, to enter into Germany or paſs through it 
during the troubles aforeſaid, and the conſequences 
that might reſult from them; but to oppoſe the 
ſame with their utmoſt might, in order to ſecure 
Germany from the calamities of wat, defend her 
fundamental laws and conſtitutions, and preſerve 
her peace uninterrupted.” 

The belief of an intended French invaſion be- 


an now to prevail more and more, It was cur- 
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rently reported from the Hague that the troops, 
to the amount of one hundred and forty battalions, 
were to be tranſported in flat-bo:tumed boats: 
that M. de Belleiſle was to command the expedi- 
tion, who was already, with the prince de Soubiſe, 
making their circuit along the French coalt : that 
eighty thouſand men were marching to Dunkirk ; 
and that a large fleet of men of war were actually 
in Breſt road, ready to put to ſea, under the com- 
mand of M. du Perrier. About the fame time 
advices were received, that great preparations had 
been making at Toulon for ſome months for the 
execution of an important expedition, calculated 
to deprive the Britiſh marine of its preſent oppor- 
tunities of carrying on hoſtilities againſt the French 
in the Mediterrancan. This enterprize was faid to 
be a deſcent upon the iſland of Minorca, to be 
made with twenty - five thouſand men, a great train 
of artillery, and ſupported by a fleet of eight ſail 
of capital ſhips; and that the whole would be ready 
to put to ſea by the beginning of April at fartheſt. 
The ſame advice was confirmed by ſir Benjamin 
Keene, our ambaſlador at the court of Madrid, by 
tundry well- authenticated letters from the Hague, 
and at laſt from the governor of Minorca, general 
Blakeney, himſelf, who, in a letter to Mr. Fox, 
dated February 7, and received March 6, 1756, 
expreſſes hitnſelf thus: I cannot be too early in 
acquainting you, (ir, that by different informations 
from France and Spain, there is great reaſon to believe 
the French intend very ſhortly to make an attack 
upon this iſland. In conſequence, I have called a 
council of war; and we were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that conſidering who theſe informations came from, 
and the reports every-where about, which ſeemed 
to tally with them, this iſland ought with the 
greateſt ſpeed to be put in the beſt ſtate of defence 
it can.“ 

All theſe informations, however, were totally 
diſregarded by our miniſtry, who ſtill affected to 
interpret all the motions of the French, in every 
part of their kingdom, to be deſtined either againſt 
the Britiſh iſles, our plantations in America, or 
againſt Hanover; and they prevailed on his majeſty 
to ſend a meſſage to the houſe of lords on the 
twenty-third of March, ſignifying, ** T hat he had 
received repeated advices from difterent places and 
perſons, that a deſign had been formed by the 
French court to make an hoſtile invaſion upon 
Great Britain or Ireland ; and that the great pre- 
parations of land forces, ſhips, artillery, and war- 
like ſtores, then notoriouſly making in the ports of 
France oppoſite to the Britiſh coaſts, left little 
room to doubt of the reality of ſuch a deſign: that 
he had not only augmented his forces by ſea and 
land to put his kingdom in a poſture of defence; 
but that he had alſo, in order farther to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, ordered tranſports to bring over hither a 
body of Heſſian troops; and doubted not that he 
ſhould be ſupported by his parliament in all ſuch 
turther meaſures as ſhould be conducive to an end 
ſo eſſential to the honour of the crown, the preſer- 
vation of the proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of theſe kingdoms.” 

Itmuſt, I am perſuaded, give the reader ſome ſur- 
prize, not to find the leaſt notice taken in this meſſage 
of the advices concerning the hoſtile preparations in 
the ſouth of France for invading Minorca, or of any 
meaſures taken or intended by the miniſtry for its 
defence, I his meſſage was indeed pretty ſeverely 
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animadverted upon by ſeveral members cf both 
houles, who violently oppoſcd the bringing ſuch a 
diſgrace upon this nation as the tranſporting hither 
a body of foreign mercenaries to defend her and 
fight her battles, However, the miniſterial influ- 
ence prevailed; and both houſes preſented their 
addreſſes, expreſſing their indignation at fo daring 
an attempt as the invaſion of theſe kingdoms; and 
aſſuring his majeſty that they would with unſhaken 
zeal, vigour, and unanimity, ſtand by him againſt 
all his enemies, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes, | OO | 

The miniſtry did not ſtop here; for in a very 
few days after Mr. Fox made a motion in the 
lower houſe, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
his majeſty, beſeeching him, that for the more ef- 
fectual defence cf this iſland againſt the threaten- 
ed a tack by a foreign enemy, he would be graci- 
ouſly pleated to order twelve battalions of his elec- 
toral troops, together with the uſual detachment of 
artillery, to be immediately brought into this king- 
dom. This motion was agreed to by the majority, 
the addreſs preſented, his majeſty's compliance 
obtained, and ſuch expedition was uſed, that in 
the courſe of the next mygnth both Hanoverians and 
Heſſians arrived in EngMnd, and were diſtributed 
in camps in different parts of the kingdom, Un- 
ſpeakable, however, was the indignation which 
the greater part of the nation expreſſed againſt the 
miniſtry, who, by neglecting the eſtabliſhment of 
a regular militia (for which a bill had been pre- 
pared and oflered by thHonourable Charles Town- 
ſhend in the courle of this ſeſſion, but rejected) 
had reduced Great Britain to ſo low an ebb of diſ- 
treſs, as to oblige her to have recourle for ſafety 
and protection to the aſſiſtance of foreign auxilia- 
ries. The rabble, who are ever in extremes, were 
inflamed to ſuch a degree of animoſity againſt 
theſe foreigners, that nothing could have reſtrain- 
ed them from violent acts of outrage but the ex- 
emplary modeſt and inoffenſive conduct by which 
the Germans, as well private men as officers, diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves. 

While theſe meaſures were purſuing to guard 
againſt the impending danger, colonel Yorke, our 
ambaſſador in Holland, had orders to demand of 
the States- general the ſix thouſand troops which, 
by treaty, they were obliged to furniſh to England, 
when attacked or threatened by any of her ene- 
mies. Accordingly, on the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary, he delivered a memorial for that purpoſe, but 
too long to have a place here. M. d'Aﬀry, the 
French ambaſſador, preſented to their High Migh- 
tineſſes a counter- memorial, in which he inſiſted, 
that the Engliſh had no right to claim the aſſiſtance 
of their allies, as they were inconteſtably the ag- 
greſſors; and deſired their High Mightinefles 
would explain themſelves categorically on the part 
they intended to take in the preſent diſpute. The 
States-general, in anſwer to this demand, obſerved, 
that conſidering their ſituation, the bad ſtate of 
their finances, and the decay of their commerce, 
nothing could be more agreeable to them than a 
neutrality, which ghey were determined to preſerve 
until obliged to depart from it by good faith, and 
the religion of inviolable engagements they lay un- 
der by treaties to ſeveral powers. This anſwer was 
by no means ſatisfactory to the court of Verſailles; 
and therefore M. d'Afry was ordered to deſire their 
High Mightineſſes to explain themſelves with 
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greater preciſion, intimating, that although his moſt 
Chriltian majeity defired not to multiply the cala- 
mities of war, yet he could no longer reckon 
among the number of his friends thoſe powers 
who, tar from folfilling the defenſive engagements 
they have contracted with him, would make a 
common cauſe with, and furniſh ſuccours to, his 
enemies. -- 

Mean while, the Engliſh tranſports arrived in 
the Maeſe, and Mr. Yorke continued to inſiſt on 
the embarkation of the fix thouſand men demand- 
ed. The States upon this were prodigiouſly em- 
barraſſcd. They ſaw themſelves reduced to this 
unavoidable dilemma : it the republic granted the 
ſuccours demanded, ſhe would thereby declare 
France the aggreſſor; if ſhe refuſed them, then 
the French would gain their point, and the court 
of England be ditobliged, which might prove of 
as bad conſequence on the other ſide, with regard 
ta their commerce. While their High Mightineſſes 
were in this perplexity, his Britannic majeſty fore- 
lecing that, ſhould they comply with his demands, 
they would expoſe themſelves to the reſentment of 
the French king, which they were in no condition 


ic oppoſe ; and probably willing, at the ſame time, |1 


to obviate the affront of a refuſal, generouſly re- 
leaſed them from their obligation, and conſented to 
their nevirality. | : 

By this time the Britiſh court were convinced, 
that the French ſquadron which had been ſo long 
preparing at Toulon, was deſigned for the reduc 
tion of Minorca : upon certain intelligence of 
which, they ſeemed to rouſe as froma deep lethargy. 
Hitherto, by a meſt ſhameful neglect, they had 
been ſo far from ſupplying that important garriſon 
with a proper reinforcement, that they had not 
even ſent thither the officers belonging to it, who, 
to a conliderable number, were in England upon 
leave of abſence; nor were any directions given 
for the tranſporting of them until the French ar- 
mament was ready to make a deſcent upon the 
ifand. And now, like perſons ſuddenly awaken- 
ed trom a ſound ſleep, they did every thing with 
hurry, precipitation, and confuſion. The notion 
cf an invaſion had taken ſuch deep hold of their 
minds, that even at this critical juncture, when it 
ſo much behoved us to ſend a ſquadron which in 
all reſpects ſhould be ſuperior to the French fleet 
in the Mediterranean, they declared they could 
tpare only ten ſhips; and even theſe were but in a 
very indifferent condition, and unprovided with 
either hoſpital or ſtore-ſhips. They alleged after- 
wards, indeed, in their excule, that they had been 
informed that the French would not be able to 
equip at Toulon above ſix or eight ſhips of the 
line, otherwiſe they ſhould have made the ſquadron 
ſtronger. | 

The command of this important ſervice was 
given to admiral George Byng. He was fon of fir 
George Byng, afterwards viſcount Torrington, one 
of the beſt ſeamen England ever produced; and 
the admiral himſelf had long experience in the 
navy. His abilities were unqueſtionable, and he 
had riſen to the rank he then held without any re- 
proach, Mr. Weſt, a gentleman univerſally re- 
ſpected for his knowlege, ability, and reſolution, 
and lately made an admiral, was ſent with him as 
ſccond in command. The orders Mr. Byng receiv- 
ed, previous to his ſailing, ſufficiently diſcover how 
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ignorant our miniſtry were of the force or deſtina. 
tion of the Toulon ſquadron: for the admiral wa 

therein directed, among other things, to endeavour 
to learn, cn his arrival at Gibraltar, whether an 

French ſquadron had paſſed through the Streighrs; 
and that, being certified in the affirmative, 2; Fe 
was probably intended for North America he 
ſhould immediately detach rear-admiral Wet to 
Louiſbourg or the iſland of Cape Breton, with 
ſuch a number of ſhips as, when reinforced by thole 
at Halifax, might conſtitute a force ſuperior to that 
of the enemy. 

On the ſeventh day of April the two admi 
ſailed from Spithead for — —— 
the ten following ſhips; the Ramillies (admiral 
Byng's own ſhip) of ninety guns; the Buckingham 
(on board of which Mr. Welt had his flag) of ſe- 
venty ; the Culloden, of ſeventy-four ; the Tri. 
dent, Captain, Lancaſter, Revenge, Intrepid, De. 


hance, and Kingſton, from ſixty to fixty-lix guns 


each, having on board a regiment of ſoldiers tg 
be landed at Gibraltar, with major-general Stuart 
the lord Effingham, and colonel Cornwallis, whoſe 
_ were in garriſon at Minorca, about forty 
inferior officers, and near one hundred recruits, as 
a reinforcement to St. Philip's fortreſs. Admiral 
Byng, after a tedious voyage, occaſioned by calms 
and contrary winds, did not arrive at Gibraltar till 
the ſecond of May. There he found captain Edg- 
cumbe, with the Princeſs Louiſa, a ſixty gun ſhip 
and a ſloop; and from his account ſoon perceived 
that things wore a very different aſpect from that 
which had been given them in England: for Mr. 
Edgcumbe, who had, by a fortunate neglect of the 
French, eſcaped out of the harbour of Mahon with 
three ſhips while they were landing on the other 
ſide, informed the admiral, that inſtead of fix or 
eight ſhips of the line, which it was pretended were 
the moſt the enemy could ſend to ſea from Toulon, 
their ſquadron from that port really conliſted of 
12 ſhips, from ſixty-tour to eighty-four guns; four 
frigates, from twenty-four to twenty-lix ; beſides 
ſloops, and five bomb-veſſels, under the command 
of M. de la Galiſſoniere, with a great number of 
tranſports, carrying a body of fifteen thouſand land 
forces, which had failed from Toulon the tenth day 
of April, juſt three days after Mr. Byng failed from 
St. Helen's; and that his armament had already 
got poſſeſſion of all Minorca, except St. Philip's 
caſtle. The difference in the real ſtate, as well as 
the aſpect of things, will in ſome meaſure account 
for part of that conduct for which admiral Byng 
was ſeverely treated afterwards. 

But before I proceed to relate the particulars of 
this unhappy expedition, I ſhall juſt take notice, 
that on the twenty- ſeventh of May his majeſty put 
an end to the ſeſſion of parliament in England with 
a ſpeech, in which he thanked his parliament for 
the vigorous and effectual ſupport they had given 
him; and acquainted them, that the injuries and 
hoſtilities which had been for ſome time committed 
by the French againſt his dominions and ſubjects, 
were then followed by the actual invaſion of Mi- 
norca, though guarantied to him by all the great 
powers of Europe, and particularly by the French 
king: that he therefore found himſelf obliged, in 
vindication of the honour of his crown, and of the 
rights of his people, to declare war in form againſt 


France : that he relied on the Divine Protection, 
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and the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, 
in ſo juſt a cauſe. 3 ; 

Admiral Byng having, on his arrival at Gibral- 
tar, received the above information of the enemy's 
operations and ſtrength on the iſland of Minorca 
and its coaſt, ſo very different from what he had 
been made to expect, iſſued orders, on the very 
day of his arrival, for all the ſhips of his ſquadron 
to complete their proviſions and water with the ut- 
moſt expedition. On the third the admiral went 
on ſhore, to communicate to the governor of Gib- 
raltar his orders relative to a battalion of troops to 
be ſent on board his fleet from the garriſon, in or- 
der to reinforce the caſtle of St. Philip's. Major- 
general Fowke, the governor of Gibraltar, had allo 
received inſtructions upon this head from the ſecre- 
tary at war, in three different letters: but either 
from ſome obſcurity in thoſe orders, or imagining 
that by ſending away ſuch a detachment he thould 
too much weaken his own garriſon, he did not 
think proper to part with any of his troops to the 
admiral, who thereupon ſailed without them on the 
eighth of May, with thirteen ſhips of the line and 
three frigates, including commodore Edgcumbe's 
ſmall ſquadron that he had found at Gibraltar, and 
ſome cruizers that joined him while there. 

It has been already intimated, that the French 
fleet ſailed from Toulon on the tenth of April with 
twelve ſuil of ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
other armed veſſels and tranſports, carrying fifteen 
thouſand men, under the orders of the marſhal 
duke de Richelieu, who was to command in 
chiet by land on this expedition, while the count 
de la Galifſonicre with his fleet was to prevent any 
ſuccours being thrown into the fort from ſeaward, 
and to give battle to the fleet ſent from England for 
its relief. On the eighteenth of April this arma- 
ment arrived before Ciudadella, a caſtle ſituate in 
a port at the weſt end of the iſland of Minorca, 
about thirty miles from Port Mahon, where the 
troops were Janded without the leaſt oppoſition 
from the Engliſh, who had evacuated that place 
on the firſt appearance of the enemy, as altogether 
untenable againſt ſuch a force. 

Major general Blakeney, governor of Minorca, 
on certain notice of the approach of the French 
flect, took every precaution neceſſary for the de- 
fence of Port Mahon and Fort St. Philip; and as 
he had but about two thouſand five hundred regu- 
lar troops, he judged it better to collect them all 
into one body, than to let them be diſperſed in 
ſmall corps to garriſon the leſſer forts on the iſland, 
which he well knew muſt all ſubmit one after an- 
other to the ſuperior force of the enemy. He 
therefore withdrew them all, and ordered that they 
ſhould ſpoil the roads, fell trees, and lay every ob- 
ſtruction in the way by which the French muſt paſs 
on their march to * fx thay in order to render their 
acceſs as difficult as poſſible thereto. At the ſame 
time, he directed all the cattle upon the iſland to 
be driven within the walls of Fort St. Philip; and 
his orders were ſo punctually executed, that after 
Richelieu had landed his troops and all his cannon, 
he found the road, which lay the whole length of 
the iſland (and no other practicable) ſo totally ruin- 
ed, that it was impoſſible to draw them along. 
Beſides, he was quite unprovided with beaſts of 
draught, having brought none with him, and thoſe 
upon the iſland being all ſecured. Under this diſ- 
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heavy artillery, and ſend it by ſea to Cape Mola, 
at the entrance of the harbour of Mahon, the place 
where he intended to erect his batteries, 

On the arrival of the French in the iſland, the 
governor ſent a trumpet with a letter to marſhal 
Richelicu, to demand the reaſon of this hoſtile in- 
vaſion, as there was no declaration of war between 
the two crowns? To which he received for an- 
{wer, that the French modelled their behaviour by 
that of the Engliſh, who had taught them a new 
way of making war without a declaration, by ta- 
ing two of the king's ſnips in America the pre- 
ceding year, and ſtill continuing to make prizes of 
ſeveral of the French merchant ſhips, ſailing in ſe- 
curity upon the ocean under the faith of treaties. 

The French marſhal met with ſo many obſtacles 
in forming the ſiege of Fort St. Philip, that he 
could not open the trenches before the night be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh of May, which was 
upwards of three weeks from his landing The 
reaſon of this ſlow progreſs appears to have ariten 
from the vanity of the French miniſtry, or that of 
their general, who had neglected to provide ſuch 
a number of engineers as the ſervice afterwards re- - 
quired, imagining that the bare ſight of the French 
army would ſtrike terror into the handtul of men 
immured with their governor in Fort St. Philip. Ihe 
marſhal had erected his batteries firſt at Cape Mola, 
at ſuch a diſtance on the otaer fide of the harbour. 
that they could do no execution. He was there- 
fore neceſſitated to change his plan of attack, and 
to make his approaches on the ſide of St. Philip's- 
town. Having planted his new batteries, and in- 
veſted the place, Richelieu ſent his compliments 
to general Blakeney, offering him his own terms if 
he would capitulate. The brave genera! returned his 
compliments, and ſaid, it would be time enough 
to talk of that when they ſhould be near enough 
to ſhake hands together; and immediately order- 
ed his ſtandard to be fixed on the moſt contpicuous 
part of the caſtle, and to be nailed as faſt as poſſible, 
declaring it ſhould not be taken down while he and 
hve men remained alive. But we muſt uſpend for 
the prelent our account of the tarther progreſs of 
this memorable ſiege, till we have related the 
— Ws of admiral Byng's expedition for its re- 
lief. 

Mr. Byng, before he left Gibraltar, tranſmitted 
to the lords of the admiralty an account of the 
ſituation in which he had found affairs in the Me- 
diterranean ; and in his letter made uſe of ſome 
impolitic expreſſions, which were afterwards exag- 
gerated, and conſtrued to his ruin. This letter 
conſiſted of two parts; the former contained a po- 
ſitive impeachment of the miniſtry, for their not 
ſending a fleet to the aſſiſtance of Minorca ſooner; 
for (as he expreſſes himſelf) had he arrived at that 
iſland before the French had landed, he ſhould in 
all probability have been able to have prevented 
their getting footing there. He complains of hav- 
ing been ſent out from England not fully provided; 
and that when he arrived at Gibraltar, the place 
was wholly unprovided with magazines for ſupply- 
ing the neceſſities of his fleet: that the careening 
wharfs and ſtorehouſes had been ſuffered to run to 
decay and ruin, although this was the only place 
for the king's ſhips to careen at, and to be ſupplied 
with neceſſaries, when Mahon was inveſted. The 
latter part does as good as tell them, that they had 
* him upon an impracticable ſervice; and that 
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if it miſcarried, as in all probability it would, ot 
mult be laid to their charge, who had not ſeat a 
land force ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege, as well as a 
fleet that was inferior to the enemy's. 

Few miniſters can bear to be ſchooled by their 
officers, whom they have in general been accultom- 
ed to conſider as mere tools of the ftate, to do its 
buſineſs without preſuming to judge of the proprie- 
ty or impropriety of the lervice they may be or- 
dered upon, or the.counſels that have planned it. 
It muſt be ſuppoſed then, that Mr. Byng's letter to 
the admiralty was by no means pleaſing to thoſe 
at the helm. It was ſome time before they could 
rightly determine what they ſhouid do with it; tup- 
piels it altogether they could not; and che publiſh- 
ing it, they feared, would ſet their conduct in a 
very arraignable light. However, as they law that 
Minorca mult fall, they endeavoured to ſhitc the 
blame upon Byng alone, for which purpoſe ke him- 
{-If had turn'ſhed ample matter in his letter, Where 
he very impoliticly declared, that he thought rhe 
ſuccels of his expedition very doubtful, This was 
interpreted, and induſtriouſſy propagated, as a ccr- 
tain prognoſtic that Mr. Byng had no deſire t 
fight or hazard any thing to relieve Fort St. Philip. 
As the populace are ever ready to embrace the in- 
vidious lide of a report, ttits conſtruction was unt- 
verſally adopted; and the nation was leſs ſurprited 
than incenſed when the neus arrived of Mr, Byng's 
ill ſuccels. Bur to reſume his hiſtory. 

The wind continuing eaſterly atter the Engliſh 
feet left Gibraltar, it did not ar ive on the coalt of 
Minorca till the nineteenth of May, at break of 
day, when the admiral, about five in the morning, 
diſpatched captain H-rvey in the Phoenix, with 
two other frigates, a-hrad cf his fleet, to-take as 
cloſe a view as poſſible of the harbour's mouth, 
and to oblerve in what place it was practicable to 
throw any ſuccours into the caſtle. Captain Her- 
vey was alſo charged with a letter to general Blake- 
ney, acquainting him that the fleet was arrived to 
his aſſiſtance ; and deſiring to know, by the return 
of the officer, what place the general would think 
proper to have the officers and recruits landed at; 
as allo, in what other manner he could be of moſt 
effectual ſervice to the garriſon, Captain Hervey 
had not been diſpatched above four hours, and 
there being only light breezes of wind, was not yet 
out of ſight, when the French ſquadron appearing 
in the ſouth- caſt quarter, the admiral thought it ad- 
viſcable to call in the Phoenix and the other frigates, 
and then bore away for the enemy, and made the 
general ſignal to chace. For want of ſufficient 
wind, however, the line of battle could not be form- 
ed fo properly as otherwiſe it might have been. 
About lix in the evening the enemy, to the num— 
ber of ſcventeen ſhips, thirteen of which appeared 
ro be very large, advanced in order, but tacked at 
ſeven, in order to gain the weather-gage. Mr. 
Byng, in order to preſerve that advantage, as well 
as to make ſure of the land-wind, in the morning 
tacked alſo, being then about four leagues off Cape 
Mola. 

The twentieth in the morning, the weather prov- 
ing hazy, the enemy's fleet was not to be ſeen at 
day-break ; but about noon it came in ſight, and 
each fide prepared for action. The line of battle 
being formed on both ſides, and our fleet being 


mace the ſignal for engaging : upon which the van 
under rear-admiral Weſt bore .down; and Cloſing 
upon the enemy, attacked them with ſuch tur; 
that the five headmoit ſhips of the enemy Which 
were oppoled to him broke their line, and ran away 
to lecward, out of gon-ſhot. Had the van bcc. 
properly icconded, there ſecms the greateſt prob... 
bility that the Britiſh fleet would have gained x 
complete victory, and Minorca would have been 
relieved : but the reverie happened; and the con. 
duct of Mr. Byng on this occalion, though per- 
haps not fo very bad as his encmics endeavoured to 
repreſent it, was ſtill very exceptionable, and ſuch 
as furnithed matter for his ſubſequent ruin; for 
though he had under him a fine ninety gun ſhip 
through a tco rigid obſervance of diſcipline, de 
elle through timidity, he forbure to bear down with 
his divition to the ſupport of the van; and the 
enemy's center keeping their ſtation, rear- admiral 
Welt could not improve, his advantage, wichour 
expoling himſelf to the danger of ſceing his com- 
munication with the reſt of the line entirely cyt 
off. In the beginning of the action the Intrepid, 
in Mr. Byng's diviſion, ſuffered ſo much in her 
rigging and hull that ſhe could not be managed, 
and drove on the ſhip that was next in poſition : 
upon which the admiral made the ſignal for his di- 
viſion to throw all a-back, in order to avoid con- 
fuſion; by which the rear was ſtill farther ſeparat- 
ed from the van, and retarded from cloſing with 
and engaging the enemy. Mr. Byng alſo, when 
preſſed by the captain of his own ſhip to bear down, 
declared that he would not act but with his line en- 
tire; and was never properly engaged, though he 
received ſome few ſhots in his hull. This heſita- 
tion of his, though proceeding from a care of his 
majeſty's ſhips, and, as he declared, to avoid the 
error Matthews had fallen into in the Mediterranean 
fight, by breaking the line of battle, and expoſing 
his own and other ſhips of his fleet to a fire they 
could not ſuſtain, was certainly ill timed, and gave 
the French admiral, who was very deſirous to put 
an end to the engagement, an opportunity to eoge 
away With an caly fail to join his van, which had 
been defeated, and made the beſt of its way off; 
and though, towards the end of the action, when 
the French were manifeſtly fly ing, the admiral bore 
down with his diviſion, yet the French ſhips, which 
were quite clean, were {con out of reach of ours, 
which were very toul, and altogether unfit tor the 
purſuit of ſo nimble an enemy. 

The Engliſh fleet continued four days on the 
place of battle, to repair their damaged ſhips and 
make them fit for action, in caſe the French ſhould 
think proper to renew their attack : but no enemy 
appearing, a council of war was held to conſult on 
the meaſures moſt proper to be purſued, when it 
was unanimenſly reſolved, that as they had not land 
forces on board ſufficient for the relief of Fort St. 
Philip; and as the French fleet might poſlibly be 
failed to Gibraltar to attack that important fortrels, 
It was more expedient to return thither to prevent 
the execution of ſuch a deſign, than to ſtay where 
they were ſure it was out of their power to aſſiſt 
the garriſon at Minorca, This reſolution was like- 
' wiſe taken in an unfortunate hour; for if they had 
remained on their ſtation but one day longer, they 
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from France, and without which. in all probab li- 
ty, he would never have bcen able to reduce tte 
* 


lace. : 3 
The admiral was about a month in his paſſage 


back to Gibraltar, where he found commodore 

Broderick, who had been teat from England wich 
five ſhips of tae line to retnforce nim; and it was 
intended, after having !upplicd the fleet with pro- 
per neceſſarirs, to go and face the enemy once 
more: but before the admiral wes ready for fall 
ing, the Antelope, a fifty gun (hip, arrived in the 
bay, with ſir Edward Hawks, admiral Saunders, 
and ſeveral navy captains z alſo the carl of Panmure 
and lord Tyrawley, The two admirals had orders 
to ſuperſcde, to put under arrelt, and to fend home 
the admirals Byng and Weſt, and ſcveral other 
officers of the flect; and lord Tyrawley had the 
like orders in regard to general Fowke, and thoſe 
land officers who had ſigned the council of war tor 
returning with the flect to Gibraltar. Admiral 
Hawke obeyed his orders, and on the ninth of July 
ſent the ſtate priſoners on board the Antelope, who 
brought them home to England, where we ſhall 
leave them to their deſtiny, and return to the ſiege 
of Fort St. Philip. 

On the twelfth day of May, about eight at 
night, the enemy opened two bomb batteries, with 
which they began to play againſt the caſtle ; and 
from this time to the fourteenth an inceſſant fire 
was kept up on both ſides from mortar and cannon, 
the French continuing to erect new batteries 1n 
every ſituation whence they could annoy the ene- 
my. On the nineteenth of this month the garriſon 
were elated with joy at the ſight of the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron; and Mr. Boyd, commiſſary of the ſtores, 
ventured to pals in a ſmall bark with ſix oars from 
St. Stephen's Cave, through a ſhower of cannon 
and muſket-balls, into the open lea, in order, if 
poſſible, to get on board the ſquadron, to give Mr. 
Byng intelligence of affairs in the iſland; but was 
obliged to return, on being chaced by two of the 
enemy's tartans, and got ſate back by the ſame 
route he had paſſed. Short-lived was the joy with 
which the ſight of our fleet had inſpired the brave, 
but unfortunate garriſon ; for, to their inexpreſ- 
ſible ſurpriſ: and diſappointment, in two days after 
they beheld the French ſquadron return quietly to 
their ſtation off Cape Mola, and no Engliſh ſhips 
were to be ſeen. This, added to a general diſ- 
charge or feu de joye in the French camp, per- 
ſuaded them that Mr. Byng had been worſted, and 
obliged to retire, by the French fleet under La 
Galiſſoniere. 

Diſcouraging as ſuch an event muſt have been to 
people under the circumſtances of the beſieged, it 
in no wiſe damped their courage and vigour, which 
rather increaſed with their labour and danger. By 
this time they were inveſted with an army uf twen- 
ty thouſand men, and plied inceſſantly from ſ'xty- 
two battering cannon, twenty-one mortars, and 
tour howitzers, beſides the ſmall arms which fired 
upon them continually from the windows of the 
houſes in the town of St. Philip. Neverthelets, 
the loſs of men within the fortre!s was very incon- 
ſiderable, the garriſon being moſtly ſecured in the 
ſubterranean works, which were impenetrable to 
ſhells or ſhot. From the ſeventh of June to the 
fourteenth the fire from the fort was weak ; but 
on the fifteenth the beſieged made a greater fire on 
the enemy than ever they had done ſince the liege 
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began, ſo that they were obliged to draw beck. In 
hort, they managed their cannon and ammunition 
10 judic:oufly, that they fired none till they were 
ure, and ilecmed to let the French erect their bat- 
teries only to have the pleaſure of demoliſhing 
chem. Ihe French miners I:Kewife defifted from 
their attempts of undermining the works, the dif- 
ficulty of plcrcing the rock having at length ſub- 
dued their patience, and fruſtrated their hopes of 
luccels in this point. The garriſon, however, by 
this time were reduced to two thouſand five hun- 
cred men, while, on the contrary, the enemy's 
army, which had been conſtantly reinforced by 
troops, ammunition, &c. was ſtronger than at the 
beginning of the ſicge; and the duke de Riche- 
licu, - fearing that the prolongation of the ſiege fo 
far beyond the time his court was taught to expeCt 
being maſters of Minorca, might give his enemies 
a handle to leſſen his abilitics in his ſovereign's 
eſteem, thought he had nothing left but to puſh 
matters with the utmolt vigour ; and having, by 
dint of an unremitting fire, made a practicable 
breach in one of the ravelins, and demoliſhed moſt 
of the ſtrong torts and defences round the place, 
on the twenty-leventh day of June it was retolved 
to try the effects of a general aſſault that very 
night, Every thing being diſpoſed for this pur- 
pole, the artillery continued to batter the forts till 
ten o' clock in the evening, when ceaſing all on a 
ſudden, one cannon- hot, and four bombs thrown 
into the calile, announced the ſignal for beginning 
the aſſault. The enemy advanced with great in- 
trepidity, and their commander the duke de Ricke- 
licu is ſaid to have led them up to the works in 
perſon. 

The beſieged behaved like heroes, diſputing the 
ground inch by inch. The aſſailants were mowed 
down as they approached with grape-ſhot and muſ- 
quetry, and ſeveral mines were ſprung with great 
effect, fo that the glacis was almoſt covered with 
the dead and wounded. The French nevertheleis 
perſevered in the attack with uncommon reſolu- 
tion; and though repulſed on every other ſide, at 
length made a lodgment on the Queen's Re- 
doubt, which had been greatly damaged by their 
cannon. Anſtruther's Redoubt was allo taken 
by aſſault, and the Argyll Redoubt by eſca- 
l:de. Lieutenant colonel Jefferies, the ſecond in 
command, and indeed the principal acting man in 
the fort, was ſuddenly ſurrounded and made pri- 
loner, as he was hurry ing with a hundred men to 
the reliet of the redoubts. Major Cunningham 
allo, who had particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf 
during the ſicge by his courage, ſkill, and activi- 
ty, thuugh he had the good fortune to preterve his 
liberty, was ſo much wounded that he was not 
able to continue on duty. 

Thus the governor was deprived of his two prin- 
cipal aſſiſtants, one being taken, and the other diſ- 
abled. However, the enemy might have been 
perhaps diſlodged from the poits they had ſeized, 
had a vigorous effort been made for that purpole, 
betore they had leiſure to ſecure themſclves; but 
Richelieu, like a true Frenchman, had recourſe to 
ſtratagem to effect what he could not accompliſh 
by force, and ordered a parley to be beat, in order 
to obtain permiſſion to bury the dead and rclieve 
the wounded, which lay in heaps about the place 
of action. This was impoliticly granted; and the 
ule the enemy made of this humane indulgence was 
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to ſecure the lodgments they had made, by intro- 
ducing into them a conſiderable number of troops, 
through a ſubterranean paſſage which had been 
opened by a ſhell, and not diſcovered by the be- 
ſieged till the day cleared up; and then it was too 
late to diſpute the poſſeſſion with the ſucceſsful 
enemy, who by this paſſage had now opened to 
them a communication with all the other ſubterra- 
nean places, and by them with all the out-works. 
Upon this dqiſcovery the governor, while the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilicies yet continued, ſummoned a coun- 
cil of war, who having duly conſidered the im- 
practicability of maintaining a fortreſs of ſuch an 
extent by ſuch a thin garriſon, againſt ſuch nume- 
rous forces, in poſſeſſion of ſuch advantageous 
poſts, and the little proſpect there was of receiv- 
ing any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh fleet; and the 
officers of the artillery all declaring that the works 
were in a ſhattered ruinous condition, and irrepair- 
able in the preſent ſtate of the garriſon, the majo- 
rity, upon all theſe conſiderations, declared for a 
capitulation, as the only means to preſerve the re- 
mains of ſo brave a garriſon, and the lives of a con- 
ſiderable number of his majeſty's ſubjects. This 
reſolution being taken, the chamade was beat; a 
conference enſued, and very honourable conditions 
were granted to the garriſon, in which a very high 
encomium was paid to the bravery of the gover- 
nor; marſhal Richelieu declaring therein, that he 
had been induced, by the noble defence made by 
the governor and the garriſon, to grant them ſuch 
encrous terms, which intitled them to march out 
with all the honours of war, and to be conveyed 
by ſea to Gibraltar. The articles of capitulation 
being ſigned, and the hoſtages given, the French 
were put in poſſeſſion of the gate, as well as two 
of the forts; but the garriſon remained in the other 
works till the ſeventh day of July, when they em- 
barked. | 
Thus ended this famous ſiege, which will ever 
ſtand in the records of hiſtory as a perpetual mo- 
nument of Britiſh bravery and Britiſh negligence : 
for, had the garriſon been properly reintorced in 
time, or had a ſufficiently powerful fleet been ſent 
out at firſt with Mr. Byng, there is great probabi- 
lity the French would never have been maſters 
of it. | 
Immediately after the execution of the articles 
of capitulation, M. de la Galiſſoniere failed back 
to Toulon, and in a lucky hour he made his re- 
treat; for in a few days after the ſurrender of 
the fort, fir Edward Hawke's fleet, amounting 
to twenty-three ſhips of the line, made its appear- 
ance off the iſland : but Galiſſoniere was gone, and 
the Britiſh admiral had the mortification to ſee the 
French colours flying upon Sc. Philip's caſtle. But 
although thus diſappointed in his hopes of encoun- 
tering the enemy's fleet and relieving our own gar- 
riſon, he at leaſt aſſerted the empire of Great Bri- 
tain in the Mediterranean, by annoying the com- 
merce of the enemy, and blocking up their ſqua- 
dron in the harbour of Toulon. Having conti- 
nued for ſome time on this ſervice, he returned 
with the homeward-bound fleet to Gibraltar, from 
whence, about the latter end of the year, he ſet 
ſail for England with part of his ſquadron, leaving 
the reſt to protect our trade in thole ſeas, which 
ſuffered greatly from the French privateers, which 
now began to ſwarm there. General Blakeney did 
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not go to Gibraltar with the firſt diviſion of the 
garriſon, that he might have the more time to reſt 
himſelf after the incredible fatigue and anguiſh of 
mind he had undergone. He arrived in — 
in the month of November; and tho? it has been ge- 
nerally thought that his merit was, by the partiality 
of the times, over-rated, in the ſame Proportion 
that the miſconduct of the unhappy Byng was ex. 
aggerated ; yet his late majeſty, who doubtleſs was 


perfectly well informed of every part of the attack 


and defence of Fort St. Philip, looked upon his 
conduct in ſo favourable a light, that, among other 
diſtinguiſhed marks of his regard and favour, he 
was pleaſed to honour him with the dignity of a 
peer of Ireland, by the title of Lord Blakeney, of 
Mount Blakeney in the county of Limerick, of 
which place the general was a native, 

I ſhall now proceed to a conciſe repreſentation 
of the operations and tranſactions of our arms in 
diſtant parts of the world; and firſt, of the ſtate of 
our affairs in America, which we broke off at the 
end of the year 1755. | 

The plantations, during the whole winter, were 
in the utmoſt diforder. The ſavage Indians rang- 
ed uncontrouled among the unguarded planters on 
the exterior parts of the colonies, whom they 
plundered, murdered, ſcalped, and uſed with the 
moſt inhuman cruelties. The parties that were 
ſent out. againſt them were often worſted, or fell 
into their ambuſhes. The cries and miſeries of 
thoſe who eſcaped were for ſome time ineffectual 
to procure them relief, although the governors of 
the ſeveral colonies were not inſenſible of the cruel 
uſage of the people, and endeavoured with all their 
power to apply a remedy. With this view they 
were, during the winter, very intent in making 
due preparations for a vigorous campaign in the 
ſummer; and yet we ſhall find the enemy was very 
little annoyed, or any memorable exploits or expe- 
ditions performed by our forces, though nume- 
rous enough; nor our back ſettlements much bet- 
ter ſecured than they were before, ſave that a few 
forts were built, and that the Delawar and Shawa- 
neſe Indians were pacified, and prevailed upon to 
lay down the hatchet, with which they had done fo 
much miſchief, General Shirley being recalled 
from his government of Virginia, his majeſty was 
pleaſed, early in the ſpring of this year, to appoint 
John earl of Loudon (a Scots peer) general and 
governor in chief of that colony, and general and 
commander in chief of all his forces in North Ame- 
rica, We ſhall leave his lordſhip in his voyage thi- 
ther, to take a view of affairs in Nova Scotia, where 
the enemy met with ſeveral rebuffs. 

General Lawrence, who had been remarkably 
ſucceſsful in his attempts to humble the French, 
who had made prodigious encroachments on this 
infant colony, purſued his advantage, and ſet about 
extirpating the French neutrals and Indians there, 
who refuſed to conform to the laws of Great Bri- 
tain, or to ſwear allegiance to king George, and 
had actually engaged to join, in the ſpring of this 
year, the French troops that were expected to ar- 
rive from Old France as early as poſſible, on that 
coaſt or at Louiſbourg. General Lawrence did not 
only purſue theſe dangerous inhabitants with fire 
and ſword, laying the country waſte, burning their 
dwellings, and driving off their ſtock; but he 
thought it expedient, for his majeſty's ſervice, to 
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tranſport the French neuttals, ſo as entirely to 
extirpate a people that only waited an opportunity 
to join the enemy. He accordingly diſtributed 
about ſeven thouſand of them among the Britiſh 
colonies; in which diſtribution too many were 
tranſported to thoſe colonies where they might, 
with great eaſe, get to the French forts on the 
back of our provinces on the ſouth of the bay of 
St. Lawrence. 

It was in the moſt rigorous ſeaſon cf the year 
that theſe poor wretches were thus tranſported, 
without money or effects to help themlelves ; ſo 
that each government · into which thoſe neutrals 
were ſent, tound itſelf loaded with a very great ex- 
pence for their maintenance. This occaſioned 
tome very warm altercations between the general 
and the aggrieved governments, who acculed him 
of having acted in an arbitrary manner, by thus 
impoſing upon them a charge they were ſo little 
able to defray. As one expedient to maintain 
them, therefore, it was propoſed to ſell them with 
their own conſent; but when this was mentioned 
to them, they unanimouſly rejected it with the ut- 
molt indignaticn. They alleged, that they were 
priſoners, and expected to be maintained as ſuch, 
and not forced to labour. They ſaid, they had not 
violated their oath of fidelity which by the treaty 
of Utrecht they were obliged to take : that they 
were ready to renew that oath ; but that an oath 
of obedience was required of them, which was a 
new thing, and by which, they apprehended, they 
ſhould be obliged to bear arms againſt the French, 
which they thought they could not be compelled 
to do. Thus general Lawrence cleared the coun- 
try of the French neutrals; and the Indians in 
their intereſt, who had been very troubleſome, be- 
ing moſt of them Roman catholics, retired to Ca- 
nada for protection, which eſtabliſhed peace in 
Nova Scotia for a time. 

The departure 'of lord Loudon from England 
was attended with ſuch delays, that before he 
reached the army in North America (which was in 
the latter end of July) the marquis de Montcalm, 
who had been appointed to ſucceed the baron de 
Dieſkau in the command of the French forces in 
that country, had time to arrive at Canada from 
France with three thouſand men, and to take the 
field before us, notwithſtanding the navigation of 
the river St. Lawrence being ſhut up with ice till 
the month of May. To this delay was principally 
owing the capture of Oſwego, the key of the Lake 
Ontario, which was the moſt diſaſtrous event that 
could have befallen our American affairs at this 
juncture. General Abercrombie had been diſpatched 
in the beginning of March this year from Eng- 
land with two regiments, and with orders to ſuper- 
ſede general Shirley; but it was ſo long before he 
arrived in America, that notwithitanding the pre- 
parations which had been made by the provincials 
under Mr. Shirley to open the campaign early this 
year, in order to reduce the fort of Niagara, to 
cover the borders of New York, and to ſecure the 
navigation of the Lake Champlain, by the con- 
queſt of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, they were 
obliged to halt at Albany for the arrival of a com- 
mander in chief, and of the regular forces from 
England, till the Jatter end of June, when general 
Abercrombie arrived and took the command : but 
_ then, though he approved of Mr. Shirley's 
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plan, yet he thought the ſcaſon too far advanced to 
promiſe ſucceſs, in ſo extenſive an operation, with 
what forces he had under his command. He there- 
fore waited the arrival of lord Loudon ; and by 
that determination this year was loſt, and the French 
left to ſtrengthen their poſts, and to diſtreſs out 
lettlements unmoleſted. | 
Nor did they fail to improve the opportunity; 
they formed a camp at Ticonderoga, where, and at 
Crown Point, they had three thouſand troops, and 
were daily increaſing their numbers; and as they 
were well apprited that the Engliſh army could 
not undertake any expedition till the arrival of lord 
Loudon, which they knew could not happen till too 
late in the ſeaſon for us to attempt Crown Point; 
or take any meaſures to prevent their progreſs, M. 
Montcalm reſolved upon the ſiege of Oſwego, 
Olwego is a town of the Iroquois or Five Na- 
tions, in Canada, ſituate on the weſt fide of the 
Lake Ontario, or Frontenac, three hundred and 
twenty-one miles weit of Albany. Hither the 
Engliſh uſe to reſort, to purchaſe of the diſtant In- 
dians their ſkins and furs, It was a place of the 
greateſt importance to us, not only for intercept- 
ing the commerce of the enemy, but alſo for im- 
peding their hoſtile movements; and was, more- 
over, the only place on which we could build veſ- 
ſels for the navigation upon that great lake or in- 
land fea, to preſerve our intereſt and correſpon- 
dence with the Indians that had not declared 
againſt us, Yet, notwithſtanding the conſequence 
this place was of to us, and the great advantage 
the poſſeſſion of it would give the enemy in fall 
their future operations, it had been ſo ſhamefully 
neglected, that the French might have made them- 
ſelves maſters of it the preceding year, but for 
{ome reaſons of policy which then with- held them. 
No ſooner, however, did genera! Abercrombie 
receive certain advice that the French had deter- 
mined upon the ſiege of this place, and that a large 
body of them were occupied on the eaſtern ſhore 
of the Lake Ontario, than he ordered a regiment 
of regulars, under the command of major general 
Webb, to march to its relief. In the interim, 
lord Loudon arrived at Albany on the twenty- third 
of July; and although he greatly approved of Mr. 
Abercrombie's orders, yet the people of New Eng- 
land, New Vork, and the adjacent provinces, who 
had aſſembled an army of ſeven thouſand men in 
order to attack Crown Point, inſiſted ſo perempto- 
rily and obſtinately on the executing of that mea- 
ſure, previous to all other operations, that altho' 
they were at laſt prevailed with to conſent to the 
march of general Webb, the altercation on this 
matter took up ſo much time, that it was the 
middle of Auguſt before the regiment could ſet 
out from Albany. This period of inactivity on 
our ſide gave the enemy ſuch an unlooked- for op- 
portunity to complete their plan, that by the time 
general Webb got to the Carry ing- place, between 
the Mohawk's River and Wood's Creek, he had 
the mortification to receive certain advice of the 
French having made themſelves maſters of Oſwego 
and of Fort Ontario on the fourteenth of Auguſt, 
in four days after opening the trenches before 
them ; and had made the garriſon, and three hun- 
dred workmen and ſailors employed to defend the 
paſſes to theſe forts, priſoners of war, who were 
ſent to Montreal, The taking of Oſwego (truck a 
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damp upon all the Britiſh colonies, as that was the 
place ot ſtrength they could depend upon to pre- 
vent the invaſions of the French and Indians into 


their territories. 
Monſieur de Montcalm, after his ſucceſs at 


Oſwego, took the route to Crown Point, with a 


deſign of forcing his way through the New Eng- 
land army, under the command of general Win— 
flow at Fort William-Henry, in which ſickneſs had 
made great havock, in order to ſcize on Albany 
He knew our forces were much divided, and that 
general Webb was on his way to Oſwego with his 
regiment. But lord Loudon, appriſed of the de- 


ſign of the foe, ordered the ſeveral poſts that way | 


to be abandoned, and with all the regulars pro- 
ceeded to ſupport the New England men. He 
alſo ordered up the recruits of the Koyal American 
regiment, being upwards of fifteen hundred men, 
and received a reinforcement from New England, 
which increaſed his army to the number of about 
eleven thouſand ; ſo that M. Montcalm could not 
| reap all the advantages he promiſed himſelf from 
the reduction of Oſwego. Soon afterwards the ar- 
my went into winter- quarters. 

About the ſame time that Oſwego fell into the 
hands of the French, Fort Granville, on the Jun- 
cata river (one hundred and fifty miles welt of Phi- 
ladelphia) was taken by ſurprize by the French 
and Indians, in the abſence of the garriſon, which 
had marched out a day or two before on an expe 
dition, having left but twenty-four men in it for 
its defence. 

In the Eaſt Indies the Britiſh fleet under admi- 
ral Watſon was employed with ſucceſs this year, 
in an expedition againſt the famous pirate Tulgacc 
Angria, the ſcourge of thoſe feas, whoſe territo- 
ries, from a neſt of pirates, was become a fort of 
empire, ſubſiſting much in the ſame manner on 
that coaſt as the ſtates of Barbary, which ſprang 
trom a like original, have made themſclves for- 
midable to ſeveral of the European powers. His 
piracies, which had continued for a long time, he 
now carried to ſo audacious a length, that it be- 
came an intereſting concern to humble this com- 
mon enemy. Accordingly admiral Watſon, with 
four capital ſhips of war, beſides bomb-ketches, 
and ſeven or eight of the Eaſt India company's 
fhips, ſailed in the beginning of March from Bom- 
bay to attack Angria in his ſtrong fort of Geriah, 
who, ſtruck wich terror at the appearance of ſuch 
a formidable fleet, ſo far beyond his apprehenſions, 
ſoon ſurrendered, and gave up his caſtle, with one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds of treaſure in 
it, as alſo all his fleet, which lay in the harbour, 
and with which he had for ſo many years reigned a 
terror to the maritime powers of Europe frequent- 
ing thoſe ſeas, as well as to his neighbouring ſtates 
- on the Malabar coaſt. 

Our ſucceſs on this coaft, however, was greatly 
counter-balanced by our loſſes in other parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. The reader may remember, that we 
left the French commandants, at the cloſe of the 
laſt year, ſeeking for a pretence for rekindling the 
war on the coaſt of Coromandel. Accordingly, 
Monſieur de Buſly having received a reinforcement 
of five hundred Europeans under Mr, Law, began 
the year (1756) by falling upon and making a 
conqueſt of Ingeram, Baudermalauka, and Vizi- 


gapatam factories, belonging to'the Engliſh. This 
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having been foreſeen, the greateſt part of the com. 
pany's effects were ſhipped off from the two tor. 
mer places immediately upon the freſh alarm of 
hoſtilities z and Vizigapatam being in no condition 
co withſtand an army of ten thoutand men, Euro- 
peans and Indians, with thirty pieces of cannon 
which M. de Buſſy brought againſt it, it ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. By the capture of this 
place the French obtained entire polſe tion of the 
| coaſt, trom Ganjam to Maſſulipatam. Nor did 
this n.1isfortune come alone; for this ſame year 
Calcutta, and all the ſubordinate ſettlements or 
factories of our Indian company in Bengal, were 
taken and deſtroyed by Surajah Dowla, a new 
nabob of that province, who had been ſpirited up 
by our enemies to extirpate the Englith fectorics 
withia his dominions, under various ſlight pre. 
rences of being treated with diſreſpect by governor 
Drake, of a right to certain dutics which were re. 
tuled by the company, and of their having given 
protection to certain perions who had fled trom his 
tyranny, | 

About the end of May, 1756, this Surajah 
Dowla took the field with an army of thirty thoy- 
ſand horſe, thirty thouſand foot, and between three 
and four hundred elephants, His firſt operation 
was againſt Caſſumbazar, a large town, ſituate in 
a very healthy and fruitful iſland of the Ganges, 
about one hundred miles above Hugucly. "He 
ſummoned the fort to ſurrender ; but his demand 
not meeting with a compliance, and expecting a 
2 and powerful oppoſition, the cunning na- 
bob had recourſe to ſtratagem to facilitate his in- 
tentions; and by propoſing a truce for an amicable 
determination of the ſubject of complaint, he in- 
veigled Mr, Watts, the chief of the factory, to 
his tent, under pretence of a conference, with a 
ſafe- conduct, as alſo two other gentlemen of the 
council; and having got them in his power, he 
treated them with the utmoſt indignity, and hur- 
ried them away to Muxadabad, and threatened 
to put them to death if the factory did not inſtant- 
ly ſurrender. Theſe menaces had the deſired ef- 
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fect: the fort was put into his hands on the fourth 


of June, the people of which he treated extremely 
ill, ſending them alſo to Muxadabad, the capital 
of Bengal, to be confined in different priſons and 
dungeons, 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the haughty eaſtern 
prince determined to proceed immediately with 
all his force againſt our principal ſettlement of Cal- 
cutta; before which place he appeared on the ſe- 
venteenth of June, having driven the advanced 
guards from the paſſes into the fort. Mr. Drake, 
the governor, who was a quaker, reſigned the 
buſineſs of fighting to Mr. Holwell his ſecond ; 
and taking with him all the treaſure he could col- 
let from the merchants, and the company's 
books, he retired with the ladies, and ſeveral other 
perſons, on board the ſhips which laid off in the 
Ganges. Mr. Holwell reſolutely kept within the 
place, which he declared he would defend to the 
laſt extremity, though the party that fled on board 
had carried one hundred ſoldiers from the garriſon 
with them. The attack of the enemy, however, 
was fo briſk, and their numbers ſo infinitely ſope- 
rior, that reſiſtance ſeemed a madne's; and the ſe- 
cond day Mr. Holwell would gladly have made an 


honourable and ſafe retreat on board the 3 
or 
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for which purpoſe he intended to have demanded 
a capitulation: but the ſhips were now fallen ſeve- 
ral miles below the fort, and no boat was left in 
which the beſieged could attempt an eſcape. This 
the nabob knew, and therefore would not hearken 
to any terms for the ſurrender of the place, the 
gates of which were opened to him on the evening 
of the nineteenth, when the Moors ruſhing 1n, 
killed all whom they firſt met with, ſtripped the 
reſt naked, and, by their brutal ſovereign's order, 
crammed one hundred and forty-ſix into a dun- 

con, called the Black-hole, only eighteen feet 
{quare, and with but two windows 1n it, where 
one hundred and twenty-three of them died before 
morning, being ſmothered by the exceſſive heart. 
Mr. Holwell was in the number of thoſe who ſur— 
vived, and with his companions was ſent priſoner 
to Muxadabad, with circumſtances of ſuch inhu- 
man treatment as would be tco ſhocking to repeat. 
After ſome time, however, they were releaſed, as 
was likewiſe Mr, Watts, and the reſt of the gentle- 
men who had been carried by the tyrant from Cal- 
ſumbazar, who afterwards ſent pioneers to raze 
Calcutta to the ground; and wrote to the gover- 
nor of Madraſs, that no Engliſh ſubject ſhould for 
the future preſume to ſettle within his territory of 
Bengal. | 3 

Let us hence return to take a ſurvey of the 
tranſactions in Europe. | 

The two nations of England and France had hi- 
therto been committing hoſtilities upon one another 
without any formal declaration of war, the French 
fleet in America, and the Engliſh afterwards by 
way of repriſals in the open ſeas : but the Engliſh 
miniſtry finding many inconveniencies attending 
this method of proceeding, adviſed his majeſty 
to declare war, without any further delay, which 
was done accordingly on the eighteenth of May, in 
the uſual form. This was anlwered by a like de- 
claration of the French court, dated at Verſailles, 
June 9; either of which would take vp too much 
room to inſert here. | 

It was generally hoped that the war, thus kind- 
ted between France and England, would have 
been confined to the two nations at variance : but 
ambition knows no bounds. France no ſooner un- 
derſtood that a treaty was concluded between his 
Britannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, than ſhe 
{truck up an alliance with empreſs-queen of Hun- 
gary, under the name of a treaty of friendſhip and 
neutrality, by which the contracting parties reci. 
procally obliged themſelves to the guaranty of 
all their dominions in Europe, and to furniſh each 
other with eighteen thouſand foot and fix thouſand 
horſe, or with a proportionable ſum of money, in 
caſe of any attack Go any power whatever. To 
this treaty the 1 powers were invited 
to accede, with the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that 
the contracting parties had no other view than to 
preſerve the general tranquillity of Europe. But 
an alliance between the houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
ſtria was deemed ſo unnatural, and their intereſts 
ſo incompatible, that notwithſtanding theſe pacific 
declarations, it was eaſy to ſee that France could 
have no other view in it than to prevent the Pruſ- 
lian monarch from defeating any attempt that ſhe 
might 'be inclined to make againſt his Britannic 
majeſty's electoral dominions. As to the queen 


of Hungary, ſhe had long regretted the lots of 
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Sileſia, and only waited a convenient opportunity 
to diſpoſſeſs the king of Pruſſia cf this province. 
For this purpole, as I have elſewhere obſerved, ſhe 
had entered into a ſecret treaty with the empreſs of 
Ruſſia ever ſince the concluſion of the peace in 
1,43, whereby the latter engaged to aſſiſt her 
Hungarian majeſty with one hundred thouſand 
men, whenever required; who for the ſame reaſon 


gladly laid hold of this opportunity, by ſtriking 


up an alliance with France, of increaſing her forces 
by ſuccours from that court, not doubting that, 
by ſuch powerful aſſiſtance, ſhe ſhould be enabled 
not only to recover Sileſia, but even to ſtrip the 
king ot Pruſſia of part of his dominions. The 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, is ſaid to have 
been likewiſe partly concerned in the ſame ſcheme, 
for which he ſeverely ſuffered in the ſequel. 

His Pruſſian majeſty foreſaw the ſtorm that 
threatened him. It is even ſaid, that early in the 
ſpring of this year he received certain intelligence 
that the two imperial powers intended to unite 
their forces in crder to attack his dominions : he 
therefore determined to ule every method in his 
power to prevent ir, In what manner he effected 
this will ſoon appear in the courle of this hiſtory. 
At preſent, the domeſtic affairs of Great Bricain 
demand ſome portion of our attention. 

It has been already mentioned that admiral 
Byng, on his arrival at Gibraltar, was ſuperſeded 
in his command by ſir Edward Hawke, and ſent 
home priſoner ; as was alſo his ſecond in command 
rear-admiral Weſt, ſeveral of the captains of the 
fleet, and general Fowke, wich ſome of the land 
officers belonging to the garriſon. of Gibraltar. 
The priſoners all arrived on the third day of 
July at Portſmouth, where Mr. Byng was imme- 
diately put under arreſt, and ſoon atterwards con- 
veyed to Greenwich, and committed to the cul- 
tody of the governor of the hoſpital, by whom he 
was kept ſtrictly confined till the time of his trial 
by a court-martial, which was delayed by the ab- 
ſence of many evidences in the Mediterranean, re- 
quired both in his favour and againſt him. Ad- 
miral Weſt and lieutenant-general Fowke were or- 
dered up to London, where the admiral met with 
a moſt gracious reception from his royal maſter ; 
but general Fowke was ordered to take his trial 
for diſobeying his majeſty's orders, tranſmitted to 
him by the ſecretary of war, relating to the em- 
barkation of a battalion of troops to be ſent in the 
fleet with Mr. Byng to reinforce Fort St. Philip. 

The court-martial commiſſioned to try the gene- 
ral conſiſted of two generals, eleven lieutenant- 
generals, and three major generals, general fir 
Robert Rich being preſident. Mr. Fowke, in 
his defence againſt the above. charge, urged, that 
his orders were not abſolute, but diſcretionary 
and that the execution of them was left to his and 


Mr. Byng's diſcernment and judgment, for which 
he particularly referred to a letter from the ſecre- 


tary of war to him, as commander in chief of Gib- 
raltar; the whole tenor of which imported a diſ- 
cretionary power remaining in him as to the exe- 
cution of thoſe orders. He moreover defended 


the ſteps he had taken in with-holding the forces, 


by ſhewing, that if he had made the detachment 


of a battalion, and put it on board the fleet, he 


ſhould not then have had much more than two 
reliefs of men (ſo wretchedly was this imporrant 
garriſon 
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garriſon provided with defence) and this at a time 
when there was the vreatelt reaſon to believe that 
the plice was in danger of being attacked, Not- 
withſtanding this defence, and that the three let- 
ters from the ſecretary at war produced in court 
appeared to contain inſtructions that were very 
confuled, at leaſt, if not contradictory, his judges 
found him guilty of the charge; and he was fſen- 
tenced to be ſuſpended for the ſpace of one year ; 
a ſentence which was not only confirmed by his 
majelty, but alſo accompanied with a diſmiſſion 
from his ſervice :- nor wis he reſtored during the 
courſe of this reign, though his caſe was generally 
thought to have been very hard. 

In reſpe& to the unhappy admiral Byng, no 
method had been left untricd to inflame the nation 
to a degree of frenzy againſt him, by repreſenting 
him as the ſole cauſe ot the ditgrace in the Medi— 
terranean, and the loſs of Minorca; the impor— 
tance of which (however little it ſeems to have 
claimed che attention of our miniſtry in the begin— 
ning) was now repreſented in the molt ſtriking 
colours. Admiral Byng had, before his return to 
Gibraltar, diſpatched a letter to the admiralty, con- 


raining the particulars of the action off Minorca, 


and of the reſolutions of the council of war he had 
ſummoned. This letter, however, was not made 
public till ſome days aſter fir Edward Hawke was 
ſent out to ſuperſece him; and even then it was 
curtailed, and mutilated in an extraordinary man- 
ner, ſeveral paſſages being ſuppreſſed which tend- 
ed to his own juſtification, or contained any re- 
flection upon the negligence or inattention of the 
miniſtry. This procecding was certainly very un- 
fair. Accordingly, the admiral's friends did not 
fail to publiſh his letter entire, with ſome remarks 
not very favourable to thoſe who had thus garbled 
It. 

His adverſaries, however, bad got the populace 
on their ſide; and there was not a jpecies of libel- 
ling, in proſe or verſe, that was not exhauſted to 
render him odious. They ridiculed and refuted 
the reaſons he had given for returning to Gibraltar 
after his ſhameful rencounter with the French 
ſquadron : they inveighed againſt his inſolence, 
his folly, his cowardice, and his miſcondutt : 
they even ſtuck not at making royalty itſelf an 
inſtrument of their artifice, by inſinuating that his 
majeſty had prognoſticated Byng would not fight, 
from the contents of his firſt letter from Gibraltar. 
In a word, they exerted themſelves ſo ſtrenuouſly 
in maintaining and increaſing the popular deluſion, 
that no notice was taken of the miſconduct of the 
miniſtry, while Byng was pointed out as the object 
of univerſal deteſtation, Addreſſes upon addrefles 
were tranſmitted from all parts of the kingdom to 
the throne, particularly from the city of London, 
calling aloud for an examination into the cauſe 
of the infamy that had befallen the Britiſh arms 
by ſea, and of the loſs of the important iſland of 
Minorca, which by its ſituation drew to Great Bri- 
tain the reſpect of Spain, the confidence of Italy, 
and the ſubmiſſion of the piratical ſtates of Bar- 


bary. 
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His majeſty, ever attentive to his faithful ſub. 
jects, commanded an immediate examination in. 
to the cauſes of the loſs of Minorca, We have al. 
ready teen the puniſhment inflicted on Mr. Fowke: 
and—now the whole magazine of political arts 
having been exhauſted to fix the charge of cowar. 
dice, treachery, and treaſon, againſt the devoted 
admiral, he was at length ordered to prepare for 
his trial ; the place appointed for which was on 
board his maj-ity's ſhip the St. George, in Portf. 
mouth harbour; and the court was compoſed of 
tour admirals and nine captains, whoſe names the 
reader will find at the foot of the page “. They 
fat thirty one days, Sundays excepted, (viz, from 
the twenty-eighth of December to the twenty ge. 
venth of January) examining witneſſes, and hear. 
ing the priſoner's defence. As this trial is in al- 
molt every one's hands, it would be needleſs to 
enter into a minute detail of particulars. Let i; 
luffice then to ſay, that the court, upon lumming 
up the evidence, were of opinion, „That admiral 
Byng did not do his utmoit to relieve St. Philip's 
Caſtle, in the iſland of Minorca, then beſieged by 
the forces of the French king ;” and then came 10 
the following reſolution, That the adwiral appear; 
to fall under the following part of the tweltth ar- 


ticle of the Articles of War, to wit, © Or ſhall not 


do his utmolt to take or deſtroy every ſhip which 
it ſhall be his duty to engage; and to aſliſt and 
relieve all and every of his majeſty's ſhips which 
it ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt and relieve :” and as 
that article poſitively denounces the puniſhment 
of death on the delinquent, without any alterna- 
tive left to the diſcretion of the court, under any 
variation of circumſtances, they adjudged him to 


be ſhot to death. But it having fully appeared, 


by the evidence of lord Robert Bertie, lieutenant— 
colonel Smith, captain Gardiner (captain of the 
admiral's own ſhip the Ramillies) and other officers 
of the ſhip who were near the perſon of the admi- 
ral, that they did not perceive any backwardneſs 
in-him during the action, or any marks of fear o- 
confuſion, either from his countenance or- beha- 
viour; but that he ſeemed to give his orders cool- 
ly and diſtinctly, and did not ſcem wanting in per- 
ſonal courage: from theſe and other circumſtances, 
the court being induced to believe that his miſ- 
conduct aroſe neither from cowardice nor diſaffefien, 
did therefore unanimouſly think it their duty to 
recommend the ſaid admiral John Byng to his ma- 
jeſty, as a proper object of mercy T. Alſo, when 
they made a report of the ſentence of death they 
had paſſed on the admiral, they added thereto the 
following remonſtrance to the lords of the admiral- 
ty in his favour : | 

We the underwritten, the preſident and mem- 
bers of the court-martial, aſſembled for the trial 
of admiral Byng, believe it unneceſſary to inform 
your lordſhips, that in the whole courſe of this 
long trial, we have done our utmoſt endeavours 
to come at truths, and to do the ſtricteſt juſtice 
to our country and the priſoner ; but we cannot 
help laying the diſtreſſes of our minds before 
your lordſhips on this occaſion, in finding our- 


— 


* Thomas Smith, eſq. vice - admiral of the red, preſident; 
Francis Holbourne, eſq. rear-admiral of the red; Henry Nor- 
ris, eſq. rear-admiral of tae white; Thomas Broderick, eſq. 
Tear-admiral of the blue; captain Holmes, captain Boys, cap- 
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tain Simcoe, captain Bentley, captain Dennis, captain Geary, 
captain Moore, captain Douglas, and the honourable captain 
Auguſtus Keppel. | 

+ See Report of the Court martial. 
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ſelves under the neceſſity of condemning a man 
to death, from the great ſeverity of the twelfth 
article of war *, part of which he falls under, and 
which admits of no mitigation, even if the crime 
ſhould be committed by an error in judgment on- 
Jy ; and therefore, for our own conſciences ſakes, 
as well as in juſtice to the priſoner, we pray your 
lordſhips, in the moſt earneſt manner, to recom- 
mend him to his majeſty's clemency.” 

In conſequence of this recommendatory remon- 
trance from the court-martial, and the petitions 
of lord Torrington, nephew to the unhappy ad- 
mira), and other perſons of high diſtinction allied 
to his family, the lords of the admiralty applied 
to his majeſty that the opinion of the twelve judges 
might be taken, whether the ſentence of the court- 
martial was legal? The ſentence was accordingly 
referred by the king to the judges, who declared 
it legal; in conſequence of which, a warrant was 
ligned by the lords of the admiralty for carrying 
it into execution : but it was again ſuſpended, at 
the requeſt of ſeveral members of the court-mar- 
tial, who alleged, that they had ſomething to diſ- 
cloſe relative to the ſaid ſentence which greatly af- 
fected their own conſciences ; and application was 
made to the houſe of commons by one of the mem- 
bers, praying the aid of parliament to be releaſed 
from his oath of ſecrecy, in order to diſcloſe the 
grounds why ſentence of death had paſſed _ 
the ſaid admiral, Upon this, a bill for releaſing 
the members from their oath of ſecrecy was order- 
ed into the houſe of commons, and paſſed that 
houſe; and a reſpite was ſent to admiral Byng for 
a fortnight : but when the bill came into the houſe 
of lords, and when the members were examined 
there, the ſame was rejected; ſo that this and every 
other tentative to get the admiral reprieved from 
his ſad fate all proving ineffectual, he was, pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence, executed on the fourteenth 
of March, 1757, on board his majeſty's ſhip Mo- 
narque, in Portſmouth harbour. A few minutes 
before he was called out of the cabin to die, he 
gave a paper to Mr. Brough, the marſhal of the 
admiralty, who attended him, in which he declared 
himſelf « a victim, deſtined to divert the indigna- 
tion and reſentment of an injured and deluded 
people from the proper objects.“ In his laſt mo- 
ments, he behaved with a dignity and fortitude 
that never yet inſpired a breaſt conſcious of guilt 
or infected with cowardice. 

Thus ended the enquiry into the conduct of 
general Fowke and admiral Byng; the one of 
whom was broke and diſmiſſed his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, for not following inſtructions which contra- 
dicted themſelves ; and the other ſuffered an igno- 
minious death for following the advice and opinion 
of a council of war, and for not having done every 
thing that was perhaps poſſible to- have been done 
for diſtreſſing the enemy, and relieving the fortreſs 
they had beſieged. I have collected the proceedings 
of this remarkable affair together into one point of 
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| view, though they were, by ſeveral incidents, 
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protracted nine months or thereabouts; as well 
that the reader might have a more diſtin& and 
clear idea of them, as to prevent any unneceſſary 
digreſſions that would break in upon the chain of 
other events +, 

As the ſucceſs of the war now begun ſeemed to 
depend chiefly on a naval force, it will not be im- 
proper to give the ſtate of the royal navy of Great 
— at the time it was declared, which was as 

ollows : 


iſt Rates. 5 ſhips of 100 guns. 
2d Rates. 8 90 
11 80 
6 74 
3d Rates. 4 29 70 
4 66 
3 64 


34 6o 
4th Rates, | 32 50 
5th Rates. 18 40 to 44 


57 20 0 24 
6th Rates. 136 ſloops of IO to 16 


23 bomb veſſels. . 
In all two hundred and forty- ſix ſhips great and 
ſmall z; of which one hundred and thirty-two were 
of the line; beſides a number of yachts, hoys, 
tranſports, ſmacks, lighters, and hulks. 


Within a few weeks after the declaration of war 
at Paris, the world was preſented with the follow- 
ing ſtate of the French marine, publiſhed by au- 
thority. | 

| 6 ſhips of 80 guns. 


27 74 
5 20 
25 64 
3 60 
9 50 to 54 


34 24 to 30 
In all one hundred and nine ſhips, of which ſixty- 
nine were of the line. | 


The court of Spain alſo, though laviſh in decla- 
rations of her pacific intentions, was augmenting 
her navy from the ſhattered ſtate it was left in by 
the laſt war, till it at this time amounted to 

46 ſhips of the line 
22 frigates 
12 xebeques 
2 packet-boats 
4 bomb-veſlels 
4 fire-ſhips 
| 5 gallies 
In all ninety-five veſſels, carrying four thouſand 
fifty-one guns. 


The zeal of the people of England for their ſo- 
vereign's ſervice and the honour of their country 
was never more warmly expreſſed than on the oc- 
caſion of declaring war againſt France. Addreſſes 


By the twelfth article of war, 22 Geo. II. « Every perſon | and relieve, every ſuch 


in the fleet who, through cowardice, negligence, or diſaffec- 
tion, ſhall, in time of action, withdraw or keep back, or not 
come into the fight or engagement, or ſhall not do his utmoſt 
to take or deſtroy every ſhip which it ſhall be his duty to en- 
age, and to aſſiſt and relieve all and every of his majeſty's 
ips, or thoſe of his allies, which it ſhall be his duty to a 
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n perſon ſo offending, and being con- 
victed thereof by the ſentence of a court -martial, ſhall ſuffer 
DEATH.” 

+ The reſt of the officers, as well of the fleet as army, who 
had been ordered home with the admiral and general, were 
upon their reſpective trials all honourably acquitted, 
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were preſented to the king from the city of Lon- 
don, the merchants, and by moſt of the trading 
towns and corporations in the kingdom. All 
ranks and degrees of men ſeemed unanimous 1n 
their reſolution to aſſiſt his majeſty in any meaſures 
he ſhould judge proper to be taken to annoy the 
enemy, and defend the kingdom. The landhold- 
ers and corporations not only ſubmitted with 
chearfulneſs to the great ſupplies appointed by par- 
liament, but allo raiſed great numbers of men for 
the ſervice of their country, by voluntary contri- 
butions and large premiums. Nay, a number of 
public-ſpirited merchants of the city of London 
taking into conſideration the great utility that 
would ariſe to the naval ſervice by training up a 
young nur'ery of ſeamen, from whence the g9- 
vernment might, on any ſudden emergency, al- 
ways draw an immediate ſupply of hands to man 
their ſhips, formed themicives into that laudable 
aſſociation, known by the name of the Marine So- 
ciety; and contributed confiderable ſums of mo- 
ney for cquipping ſuch orphans, friendleſs and 
forlorn boys, as were willing to engage in the ſer— 
vice of the navy. In conſequence of this truly pa- 
triotic plan, many thoulands of wretched vagrants 
were reſcued from miſery, and rendered uſeful 
members of ſociety, of which they muſt have prov- 
ed the peſt and reproach but for this humane in- 
terpoſition. 

The firſt home expedition againſt the enemy, 
after the declaration of war, was that againſt the 
iſland of Chauſe, about two or three leagues diſ- 
tant from Granville in Lower Normandy, conduct- 
ed by captain Howe in the Dunkirk, with three 
frigates, who on the fourteenth” of July came to 
an anchor before the fort which defended the 
iſland, and was garriſoned by one hundred men, 
who did not give the Engliſh much trouble; for 
juſt as captain Howe had cleared his ſhip for action, 
the governor came on board and ſurrendered, with- 
out firing a gun. The iſland of Chauſe belonged 
to the farmers-general, but is inhabited only by 
tradeſmen, and produces ſcarce any thing but 
wine, We kept the iſland ſome few days, then 
demoliſhed the fort and other buildings, nailed 
up the cannon, and carried off all the live cattle, 
wine, and other effects of any value. After 
which the ſhips threw a few bombs into Granville, 
which did ſome execution; but not having a ſuf- 
ficient ſupply to do all the miſchicf they might 
have done, they returned to Spithead. 

All this time, however, our trade tuffered heavi- 
ly from the enemy's cruizers, who were ſo nume- 
rous, and fo properly ſtationed for intercepting 
our homeward bund merchantmen, that by Mi— 
chaelmas this year the French had taken two hun- 
dred and thirty of our ſhips; amongſt which was 
the Warwick man of war and four privatecrs ; one 
ſhip with eight hundred ſoldiers for New York, 
and another with eighty-eight people on board for 
Newfoundland. We had indeed, in the ſame 
ſpace of time, taken from the French two hundred 
and fifty-one ſhips, amongſt which were the Arc- 
en-Ciel, a man of war of fifty guns, a rich 
Martinico man, four ſhips with avout three hun- 
ered foldiers and proviſions on board for North 
America; but allowing the difference of value be- 
tween the Engliſh and French cargoes, we had at 
this time little to boaſt of, and our trade was no- 
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Our adverſaries the French, on the contrary. 
left no method untried to ſecure their navigation 
and commerce, by endeavouring to engage neutra} 
ſhips in their ſervice, when the circumſtances of 
war might make it dangerous or impratticable to 
carry on a communication with their colonies. 
With this view his moſt Chriſtian majeſty licenſeg 
Dutch ſhips to trade with, or to carry the produce 
of their iſlands, from which, in common with 
other natives, he had excluded them in times of 
peace; and the Dutch on their fide aſſumed a right 
which they pretended to claim on the faith of trea- 
ties, to carry the goods of our enemies, though at 
the ſame time the French king, by an ordinance, 
dated July 8, 1756, laid them and all other neu- 
tral nations under the ſevereſt prohibition not to 
carry Britiſh property. The Britiſh court, how. 
ever, ſhewed a becoming ſpirit on this occaſion; 
for his majeſty's ſnips of war had orders to kee 
a ſharp look - out for Dutch ſhips that ſhould be 
found tranſporting either ſoldiers, arms, ammuni- 
tion, or contraband goods, to any of the territories 
or plantations of the French king. Accordingly, 
a great number of them were brought into the 
Downs in the courſe of this year, laden with maſts, 
yards, &c. for the uſe of the enemy, of which the 
Dutch complained as a very great hardſhip ; bur 
we ſhall have occaſion to treat of this affair between 
us and their High Mightineſſcs more at large here- 
after. Events of a more ſtriking nature now claim 
our attention. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, highly diſcontented with 
the treaty his Britannic majeſty had made in the 
beginning of this year with the king of Pruſſia, 
wWirnout communicating the ſame either to herlelf 
or her miniſters, carried her reſentment of this pro- 
creding !o far as to renounce the late treaty ſhe 
had concluded with Great Britain, and to reject 
the tender of the firſt payment of the ſtipulated 
ſubſidies. Not only fo, but ſhe acceded publicly 
to the treaty of Verſailles, and ſoon after put thoſe 
very troops in motion againſt the king of Pruſſia 
which Great Britain had agreed to take into her 
ſervice, in order to prevent foreign troops from 
entering into Germany, The empreſs-queen, on 
her ſide, alarnzed at the very extraordinary mili- 
tary preparations which his Pruſſian majeſty had 
been tor ſome time making throughout his domi- 
nions, aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops to 
guard againſt a ſurprize. At the ſame time, ſhe 
ordered her miniſter at foreign courts to preſent a 
reſcript in her name, in which ſhe diſclaimed all 
hoſtile intentions in the augmentation of her forces, 
declaring that it was intended only for a ſecurity 
to her own dominions, which ſhe ſaw threatened 
with an approaching invaſion : that in the late 
treaty ſhe had concluded with the court of France, 
the maintaining the treaty of Weſtphalia in full 
torce was abſolutely and clearly ſtipulated : and 
chat, notwithſtanding certain reports had been in- 
duſtriouſly propagated that her alliance with the 
court of France contained ſecret articles, calculat- 
ed for the total ſuppreſſion of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, ſhe ſolemnly declared that ſhe had contract- 
ed no engagements with that court which could in 
the leaſt affect the proteſtant intereſt, or infringe 
the liberties of the Germanic body. In the {ame 
piece, which was dated the thirteenth of July, 
1756, ſome refleftions were thrown out again{t the 


king of England (as elector of Hanover) and h's 
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this conduct of the court of Vienna, which he ſeems 


held himſelf in readineſs to take the field at all 


- admitting the army of a doubtful friend, and of a 
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Pruſſian majeſty, as having entered into a league 
on theſe groundleſs ſuggeſtions againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, The courts of London and Berlin did 
not ſuffer this reſcript to go long unanſwered. His 
Britannic majeſty gave orders to his miniſter at the 
diet of Ratiſbon to preſent a memorial in his name, 
as eletor of Hanover, juſtifying his treaty with 
the king of Pruſſia, which he declared to have been 
entered into in conſequence of the empreſs-queen's 
refuſal of the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties when 
demanded, to guard againſt the deſigns of France 
upon his electoral dominions, which for ſome time 
had been too glaringly diſplayed for any one to be 
miſtaken therein ; and that neither himſelf nor his 
Pruſſian majeſty had any farther views in the treaty 
in queſtion than to form an alliance for the ſecur- 
ing their reſpective dominions, and preſerving peace 
and tranquillity in the empire. 

His Pruſſian majeſty in his memorial retorted 
upon the empreſs-queen the charge of being the 
aggreſſor, declaring that the military preparations 
he had made had been only in conſequence of the 

reat armaments which ſhe herſelf had ſet on foot 
for ſome time paſt all over her domiaions : that he 
had greater reaſon to be attentive: to theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, as he had received undoubted intelligence at 
the ſame time of the march of a conſiderable body of 
Ruſſians towards Courland ; and that theie military 
motions,on the part of the two imperial crowns, hav- 
ing obliged him to demand of the empreſs-queen a 
categorical anſwer, whether they were deſigned 
againſt him or not? her imperial majeſty had 
thought proper to return thereto a very ambigu- 
ous, dry, and unſatisfactory anſwer, which ſerved 
only to confirm his majeſty in his ſuſpicion of a 
deſign being formed againſt his dominions ; and 
that therefore it became his indiſpenſible duty to 
take every meaſure which ſhould appear moſt pro- 
per to guard againſt ſuch an inſolt. Soon after 
delivering this ende to the imperial diet, his 
Pruſſian majeſty ordered M. Klingraaf, his miniſter 
at the court of Vienna, to aſſure the empreſs-queen 
that he would inſtantly put a ſtop to all his mili- 
tary preparations, provided ſhe would promiſe that 
his dominions ſhould not be invaded either this 
year or the next. This requeſt, not to be moleſt- 
ed for two years by one who had a right to claim 
the ſecurity of peace by the faith of treaties, was 
far from being impertinent or imperious. Never- 
theleſs, her Imperial majeſty diſdaining, as ſhe 
ſaid, to be thus challenged and dictated to by a 
prince of the empire, returned a more haughty and 
leſs ſatisfactory anſwer to this demand than ſhe had 
done to the former. 

The moment his Pruſſian majeſty was adviſed of 


to have all along ſuſpected, and therefore had 


events; he loſt no longer time in fruitleſs nego- 
ciations, but immediately put his troops in motion, 
and ordered his miniſter at Dreſden to demand of 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, a paſſage 
for his army through Saxony : to which the latter 
forbore giving any determinate anſwer; and dread- 
ing, as he had reaſon to do, the conſequences of 


prince who had already given ſufficient intimations 
of his being well acquainted with the private en- 
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and the two empreſſes againſt him, collected his whole 
forces with all poſſible diligence, and ordered them 
to fortify themſelves in the ſtrong fortreſs of Pirna, 
till he could receive ſuch relief from his confede- 
rates as the nature of his diſtreſs, and of their com- 
mon cauſe, required. He then ordered a written 
anſwer to be delivered to M. de Malzahn, the 
Pruſſian miniſter, in which, among other things; 
he ſaid, that he flattered himſelf the king of Pruſ- 
ſha would reſt ſatisfied of his intention not to take 
any part in the differences chat have ariſen between 
his Pruſſian majeſty and the empreſs queen, and 
not require any thing of his Poliſh majeſty or his 
ſubjects, contrary to the liberty of a prince of the 
empire, or that ſhould oblige him to have recourſe 
to the Germanic body and the guarantees of the 
treaties of peace for the due execution of thoſe 
treaties. This declaration was ſent to the king of 
Pruſſia by lord Stormont, the Britiſh miniſter, ac- 
companied by the count of Salmont, one of the 
Saxon miniſters: but his Pruſſian majeſty, who was 
already determined in the conduct he was to pur- 
ſue, would admit of no other alternative than that 
of his Poliſh majeſty ſeparating the army he had 
aſſembled, and ſending the troops encamped at 
Pirna back into quarters. 

The truth ſeems to be, that the fate of Saxony 
was at all events to anſwer the deſigns of Pruſſia; 
for upon the king of Poland's refuling (as it was 
very natural to think any one in his circumſtances 
would) to diſband all his forces, the Pruſſian mo- 
narch immediately marched two armies into Saxony, 
one directing its route to Leipfic, under prince. 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic, and the other to Dreſden x 
which latter place, as the leaſt tenable, was aban- 
doned by the king of Poland, who taking with 
him his two ſons, Xaverius and Charles, fled be- 
fore his invader to his ſtrong camp at Pirna, the 
queen of Poland and the reſt of the royal family 
remaining in Dreſden, 

Beſides the two armies that marched into Saxony, 
the king of Pruſſia at the ſame time aſſembled two 
others in Upper and Lower Sileſia, which poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the paſſes communicating with the 
circles of Buntzlaw and Konighen-Gratz, be- 
ſides a large body of troops aſſembled at Glatz, 
and another kept in Pruſſia to oppoſe the Ruſſians. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, on entering the Saxon terri- 
tories, publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify his conduct. 
No ſooner had he ſeized upon Dreſden, the capital 
of the electorate, than he ſent an officer to the 
queen of Poland, to demand the keys of the ar- 
chives, the cabinets, and the treaſures of her huſ- 
band. The queen was forced to ſubmit to this 
demand; but at the fame time, having aſſembled 
all the foreign miniſters, ſhe begged of them, with 
tears in her eyes, to repreſent to their reſpective 
courts how rigorouſly the court of Saxony was 
treated by the king of Pruſſia, Deaf, however, to 
all her complaints, that monarch gave orders for 

lowing up and demoliſhing the fortifications 
of Wirtemberg, and Torgau to be fortified ; at 
which place he eſtabliſhed the government under a 
Pruſſian miniſtry, after turning out all the Saxon 
miniſters of ſtate and members of the council. He 
appointed baron Wyllech governor of Dreſden, 
who ſeizing upon all the Saxon officers found in 
that city, obliged them to ſwear not to ſerve againſt 


gagements ſubliſting between the Saxon cabinet 


the Pruſſians, before he would grant them their 
liberty; 
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liberty; and ſtripping the city of all the artillery, 
arms, and ammunition found therein, he ſent them 
down the Elbe to Magdebourg. Such a conduct 
ſufficiently ſhewed that his Pruſſian majeſty was de- 
termined to treat this wretched electorate in the 
ſame manner as the dominions of an open enemy. 
Nor did the city of Leipſic, of which prince 
Ferdinand had taken poſſeſſion, experience any 
milder treatment. The inhabitants were obliged 
to provide the Pruſſian army with proviſions at a 
ſtated price (far ſhort of their coſt) on pain of 
military execution; and an order was iſſued for the 
payment of all taxes and cuſtoms to the king of 
Pruſſia. In this extreme diſtreſs his Poliſh majeſty 
filled all the-courts of Europe, in amity with Saxo- 
ny, with the moſt pathetic memorials againſt theſe 
proceedings; proceedings indeed which ftruck 
moſt of them with aſtoniſhment; but none more 
ſo than his Britannic majeſty, 'the faithful ally of 
Pruſſia, who was fo far from being in the ſecret of 
this invaſion, that he publicly avowed, and in ſome 
ſenſe proteſted againſt it. His Pruſſian majeſty, 
aware of the difficulties in which his conduct to- 
wards Saxony would embroil him, immediately 
- circulated a memorial through Europe, in which 
it was declared, © That the ſteps he had taken 
were the pure effects of neceſſity, and of that re- 
gard which every one owes to his own lafety ; and 
that among the papers belonging to his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty of which he had poſſeſſed himſelf, he had 
found the original treaties, letters, &c. which had 
paſſed between the courts of Peterſburg, Vienna, 

and Dreſden, which would enable him to prove 
unanſwerably the plot which had been formed by 
thoſe powers to ſtrip him of a great part of his do- 
minions; but that, by the vigorous meaſures he 
had taken, the iniquitous ſchemes of an ungrate- 
ful and ambitious court (meaning that of Saxony) 
had been happily diſcovered, and their taking ef- 
fect prevented.” ; 

The Saxon army continued ſtill encamped near 
Pirna, in a place almoſt inacceſſible, and very 
ſtrongly fortified. The king of Pruſſia being join- 
ed by prince Ferdinand's army from Leipſic, cloſe- 
ly inveſted the Saxon camp, and at the ſame time 
meaſures were taken to engage the Auſtrians who 
were coming to their aſſiſtance. The paſſes into 
Bohemia were all occupied by advanced guards of 
Pruſſians, and a detachment from the army was 
encamped at Auſig, on the ſouth ſide of the Elbe, 
under field-marſhal Keith. By this means the 
Saxon camp was hemmed in, in the manner of a 
blockade, and thoſe troops reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions, while the Pruſſians 
were plentifully ſupplied with every neceſſary. 
This haſtened the march of an Auſtrian army un- 
der the command of count Brown, a general in 
whom the court of Vienna placed the greateſt con- 
fidence. The king of Pruflia, whoſe vigilance 
nothing could eſcape, had early notice of their in- 
tended march, and determined to diſconcert their 
meaſures. Accordingly, his majeſty ſer out from 
his camp at Seidlitz on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, and took upon himſelf the future conduct 
of the forces encamped at Aulig, which conſiſted 
only of twenty-five thouſand men, the king hay- 
ing been obliged to leave the main body of his 
troops in the neighbourhood of Pirna, in order to 
keep the Saxons blocked up. | 
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His Pruſſian majeſty being arrived in marſhal 
Keith's camp, put his army in motion without de- 
lay, being reſolved to march in queſt of count 
Brown, He formed a van - guard of eight batta. . 
lions, ten ſquadrons of dragoons, and eight ſqua- 
drons of huſſars. He put himſelf at the head of 
this body, and marched to Tournitz, leaving or- 
ders for the reſt of his army to follow in two co. 
lumns, the one by the way of Preſcobot, and the 
other the ſame way the van- guard had taken. 
From Tournitz he marched wich his van towards 
Welhmina, where he arrived that evening (the 
zoth) an hour before ſun- ſet. From thence he 
could deſcry the Auſtrian army, with its right wing 
at Lowoſchutz, and its left extended towards Egra. 
That very evening the king himſelf occupied 
with ſix battalions a hollow and ſome riſing ground 
which commanded Lowoſchutz, and which the Au- 
ſtrian general had by a great overſight neglected to 
ſecure, but which bis Pruſſian majeſty reſolved to 
make uſe of the next day, in order to march and 


attack the enemy. His army arrived in the night 


at Welhmina, where the king only formed his 
battalions behind one another, and his ſquadrons 
in the ſame manner, which remained all night in 
this poſture, the king himſelf not going to reſt, 
but Keeping watch (covered only with his cloak) 
before a little fire at the head of his troops. 

On the firſt of October at day-break his majeſty 
took with him his general officers, and ſhewed 
them the ground which he intended to occupy 
wich his army, viz. the infantry, forming the firit 
line, to occupy two high hills and the bot om 
between them, ſome battalions to form the ſecond 
line, and the third to be compoſed of the whole 
cavalry. The Auſtrians, however, who had by 
this time diſcovered their error in neglecting thoſe 
advantageous poſts, now prepared to diſpute the 
poſſeſſion of them; and notwithſtanding the king 
made all poſſible diſpatch in ſtrengthening the 
wings of his army upon theſe hills, and that the 
infantry were no leſs diligent in ſecuring thcir poſt 
at the right, yet the enemy's Pandours, Croatians, 
and grenadiers, who were poſted in vineyards in- 
cloſed with ſtone walls, ſo harraſſed the left wing 
as it was forming, that it was obliged immediately 
to come to engagement. 

The Pruſſians, however, continued advancing 
with great firmneſs, till they came to the de- 
clivity of the hills towards the enemy, from 
whence they ſaw the town of Lowoſchutz filled 
with a great body of infantry, and a large battery 
of twelve pieces of cannon in front ; their cavalry 
were formed chequer-wile, and in a line between 
Lowoſchutz and the village of Sanſchitz. His ma- 
zeſty having ſpent ſome time in reconnoitring the 
diſpolition of the enemy, gave orders to his cavalry 
to begin the attack by falling upon the enemy's 
horſe, which were drawn up in their front, This 
attack was made with ſuch vigour, that the Au- 
ſtrian cavalry preſently gave way; but the enemy 
keeping up a terrible fire from ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, and from a great body of igfantry which 
they had poſted in ſome hollow places behind their 
horſe, the Pruſſians could not purſue their advan- 
tage without running into needleſs danger ; and 
therefore returned and formed again behind their 
line of infantry. They ſoon returned to the charge, 
however, which they maintained with ſuch _ 
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a reſolution, that in ſpite of the fire of above ſixty 
pieces of cannon, which played upon them from the 
hollow ways and ditches, thty totally defeated the 
whole Auſtrian cavalry, and even drove the in 
fantry from the ditches in which they were p--ſted, 
At the ſame time, by a maſterpiece of generalſhip, 
the king ordered the whole intantry to march on 
gradually, and then on a ſudden to wheel about 
and attack the town ot Lowoſchutz in flank. This 
ſervice was performed with equal courage, con- 
duct, and ſuccels, as the former, amidit a moſt 
terrible fire of cannon, and the refiſtance-of a body 
of infantry prodigiouſly ſuperior tv themſelves 
The Prufſians ſet fire to the ſuburbs of the town, 
carried the poſt, and put the whole Auſtrian army 
to flight, | 

Count Brown finding the battle irreparably loſt, 
retired to the other ſide of the Egra, ard pitched 
his camp at Budin, while his Pruſſian majcity kept 
the field of battle, and eſtabliſhed his head quar- 
ters at Lowoſchutz. The army of th- Auſtrians 
was ſixty thouſand ſtrong; that of the king of 
Pruſſia, as I have already oblerved, did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five thouſand, The battle laſted from 
ſeven in the morning till three in the afternoon. 
The loſs of the Pruſſians was two thouſand killed 
and wounded; among the former were one general 
of infantry, two major-generals of cavalry, and one 
colonel of the grenadiers. The loſs of the enemy 
was Computed to amount to between ſix and ſeven 
thouſand killed and wounded, and five hundred 
taken priſoners ; amongſt whom was prince Lob- 
kowitz ; five pieces of cannon and three pair of 
colours fell allo into the hands of the victors “. 

The king, after gaining his point by dilabling 
count Brown from marching to the relief of the 
Saxons under his blockade, ordered his victorious 
troops to return into that electorate, and join that 
body of his forces employed in this ſervice. T he 
wretch:d Saxons, on their part, ſceing all hopes 
of relief by the way of Bohemia totally cut off, 
their proviſions being alſo exhauſted, and famine 
ſtaring them in the face, were reduced either to 
attempt an eſcape by ſtratagem, or to lay down 
their arms and ſurrender themſelves to the king of 
Pruſſia. 

An eſcape was moſt eligible, and they attempt- 
ed it in the following manner: on the twelfth day 
of October, as ſoon as the day was ſhut in, they 
ſecretly threw a bridge of boats over the Elbe, 
near Konigſtein. At nine o'ciock, having removed 
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almoſt all their artillery to the laſt mentioned place, 
they ſtruck their tents, and by ſeven next morn- 
ing his Poliſh majeſty and the whole Saxon army 
paſled the river undilcovered, of at leaſt unmoleſt- 
cd, This plan was concerted with count Brown, 
who, to facilitate the execution, ſecretly left his camp 
at Budin; and with a conſiderable body cf horſe, 
having marched ſixteen German miles, he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Konigſtein the ſame day; 
and the day before general Nadaſti arrived with about 
fix thouland irregulars, which he poſted in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the eight Pruſſian battalions 
that were encamped on that ſide the Elbe, at Le- 
mon, from being joined by the Pruſſians that were 
at Scandau. 

This diſpoſition greatly facilitated the paſſage of 
the Saxons, which was likewiſe concealed by the 
darknels of the night, and a thick fog on the ſuc- 
ceeding morning; fo that it was near nine o'clock 
before the Pruſſians at Seidlitz knew that the 
Saxons had left their camp. The Auſtrian gene- 
ral, however, was again guilty of an overſight on 


this occalion, in neglecting to reconnoitre the 


country through which he was to eſcort the Saxon 
army. This negle& ruined the whole plan; for 
as ſoon as the Saxon advanced-guard had, with 
great difficulty, got about half way up a ſteep 
mountain over-againſt Konigſtein, they found that 
the Pruſſians had already made themſelves maſters 
of all the defiles, and that it was impoſſible for 
them to force their way. The Saxon army now 
finding themſclves ſurrounded on every fide, and 
that their crafty enemy having foreſeen their de- 
ſign, had ſuffered them to march into this toil, 
that he might the more eaſily ſecure them, they 
offered to capitulate, which was accordingly agreed 
to, and they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to his 
Pruſſian majeſty. A propoſal was then made to 
them to enliſt under the Pruſſian banner, which 
the greateſt part of them accepted, took the oath 
of fidelity to the conqueror, and were incorporated 
amongſt his troops. 

Thus deprived of all his military ſtrength, the 
unfortunate king of Poland found it in vain longer 
to ſtruggle with his fate: he therefore ſubmitted 
to be ſent, with the queen his conſort, to Warlaw 
in Poland; thus in a manner abdicating the elee- 
torate of Saxony, which fell under the government 
of the king of Pruſſia, 

While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies were in 
the field, the emperor was engaged by his conſort 


It is worthy of remark, that in this battle, which opened 
the firſt campaign of a moſt bloody war, the two commanders 
in chief who fought againit each other were originally ſubjects 
of the Britiſh crown. 

Count Brown, who was at the head cf the Auſtrians, was a 
native of Ireland, and had riſen to the high rank he held in 
the imperial army entirely by his great military abilities, 
which he had diſplayed on ſeveral occaſions, but more parti- 
Oularly in the laſt war the court of Vienna had waged againſt 
the king of Pruſſia. 

Field-marſhal Keith, who commanded under the king of 
Pruflia, was younger fon of George Keith, earl Mariſchal of 
Scotland, and born in that kingdom in 1698. When he was 
oaly ſeventeen years of age, he entered with his brother lod 
Mariſchal into the rebellion of 1715. The defeat of his party 
obliged him to ſeck his fortune abroad; and he obtained a 
comm?ſſon in the hiſh brigade, commanded by the duke of 
Ormond in Spain. Here he continued about ten years; but 


being recommended to Catherine I. the empreſs cf Rufiin, 
then reigning, ſhe received him in a molt diſtiuguithed man- 
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ner, and in a little time advanced him to the rank of liente- 
nant general. In the war that broke out between Ruſſia and 
Turky in that reign, he gave ſdch proofs of bis courage and 
military ſk1!}, that his reputation at the covit of Peterſburg great - 
ly increaſed, iniomuch that the czarina ſent him to the court 
of London, upon the return of the peace, in quality of her am- 
baſlador-extraordinary, His embaſily being finiſhed, he was 
ſent into Finland againſt the Swedes, over whom he gained 
the famous victory of Wilmanſtrandt. 

After the peace of Abo in 1743, he was appointed ambaſſa- 
dor-extraordinary to compliment the king of Sweden on the 
election of a ſucceſior to the crown ; but the expences he in- 
curred while in this high ſtation ſo far impaired his fortune, 
that finding he could not ſupport the dignity of a marſhal with 
the Ruſſian pay, he accepted of an mvitaticn from the king of 
Pruſſia, who gave him a penſion over and above his pay, and 
admitted him his companion in a private tour through Germa- 
ny, Poland, Hungary, and other places, in diſguiſe, and 
placed the greateſt coukidence in his abilities and integrity. 
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to iſſue three imperial decrees in ſull diet at Ratiſ- 
bon agaiaſt his Pruſſian majeſty: the firlt, ſum- 
moning him to withdraw his troops from the elec- 
torate of Saxony; the ſecond, commanding all the 
vaſſals of the empire employed by the king of 
Pruſſia to quit that ſcrvice immediately; and the 
third, forbidding the members of the empire to 
ſuffer any levies of ſoldiers for the Pruſſian ſervice 
to be made within their reſpective juriſdictions. 
The French king's miniſter at the diet declared, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, conſidering the 


proceedings of the king of Pruſſia as a direct | 


breach of the rights and liberties of the empire, 
was determined to ſuccour, in the moſt effectual 
manner, the empreſs- queen, and other pr.nces of 
the empire who had been inſulted and injured by 
him, and for that purpoſe would forthwith fend 
ſuch a number of troops to their aid as might be 
thought ſufficient to maintain the liberty of the 
Germanic body. The like declaration was alſo 
made on the part of the czarina of Ruſſia, The 
miniſters of the empreſs-queen, both at London and 
at the Hague, demanded in her name the ſuccours 
thoſe two powers were bound, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to afford the houle of Aultria, 
which was peremptorily refuſed by both nations. 
The French were all this time labouring hard to 
throw the whole blame of the war, on the eve of 
breaking out in Germany, upon the treaty ſigned 
between Great Britain and Pruſſia at the beginning 
of this year, and to perſuade the catholic princes 
that their alliance was formed with a particular in- 
tention to deſtroy the Romiſh intereſt and religion 

in Germany: and upon this affertion, which the 
court cf France gave the authority of an inconteſt- 


ible fact, a convention was now concluded with | 


the emperor, which regulated the number and fer- 
vice of the forces to be ſcnt from France into Ger- 
many 

The ſeaſon being now ſo far advanced, his Pruſ- 
ſan majeſty cantoned his forces in the ncighbour- 
hood of Seidlitz, and along the Elbe towards 
Dreſden. His other army, which had entered Bo- 
hemia under the command of the count de Schwe- 
rin, retired to the confines of the county of Glatz, 
| where they were alſo diſtributed into winter-quar- 
ters; and thus this ſhort, but inoſt active cam- 
paign, was finiſhed by the beginning of Novem- 

ber. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, our 
loſſes and diſgraces both in the Mediterranean and 
North America, and the advantages gained upon 
us both by ſea and land, occaſioned great murmur- 
ings and heart-burnings among the people. in 
England, who imagined they ſaw a great deal 
of miſmanagemeat, as well in the directive as in 
the executive part of the government. Their diſ- 
contents appeared not only in their addreſſes to the 
throne, but likewiſe in the inſtructions which the 
members of a great number of corporations gave 
to their repreſentatives in parliament; the general 
purport of which was, to make a ſtrict enquiry 
into the cauſcs of our miſcarriages; how the large 
ſums that were granted in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
liament had been applied; and to paſs a militia- 
bill, whereby the hiring of ſubſidiary forces for the 
defence of the kingdom, on any future emergency, 
might no longer ſubſiſt. Some complained of the 
weak and ill-coacerted ' meaſures of the miniſtry ; 
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others, of the treachery, ignorance, and cowardice 
of our commanders, both at ſea and land; that no 
wiſdom or policy could be ſeen in our counſels; 
and, in ſhort, that the nation was on the very 
brink of deſtruction, into which it muſt inevitably 
fall, if the conduct of affairs was ſtill continued in 
the ſame hands. | 

So repeated, ſo loud and vehement were the cla- 
mours of the people, and of all perſons, high and 
low, againſt the pilots of the helm, that at length 
they reached the royal ear. His majeſty, ever glad 
of an occaſion to convince his Britiſh ſubjects that 
he had their intereſt, glory, and advantage at heart, 
ſuperior to all other conſiderations, proceeded as far 
as he in prudence thought adviſable, to make ſuch 
alterations in the miniſtry as might pleaſe his peo- 
ple. Accordingly, in November the duke of De- 
vonſhire was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, in the room of the duke of Newcaſtle ; 
the right honourable Henry Bilſon Lepge was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer, inſtead of fir 
George Lyttleton. By another commiſſion for the 
marine department, the place of firſt lord of the 
admiralty, filled by lord Anſon, was gien to earl 
Temple, brother-in-law to Mr. Pitt; and the right 
honourable George Grenville was made treaſurer 
of the navy. Lord- chancellor Hardwicke having 
reſigned the ſeals, they were put in commiſſion z 
and, laſtly, to the infinite joy ot the whole nation, 
who now began to idolize Mr. Pitt, that gentle» 
man was appointed one of his myelty's ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, in the room of Mr. Fox. The fears 
of an invaſion being now perfectly ſubſided, and 
Hanover chought in more danger than Great Bri- 
tain, orders were iſſued for ſending home the Ha- 
noverian and Heſſian troops, whoſe abode here had 
occalioned great diſturbance and uneaſineſs. | 

A few days after the adopting theſe agreeable 
meaſures, his majeſty, on the ſecond of December, 
met his parliament, and by a gracious ſpeech from 
the throne, in great mEaſure- obviated all applica- 
tions which the repreſentatives of the people had 
been inſtructed by their conſtituents to make. 

He began by expreſſing his hope, that, un- 
der the guidance of Divine Providence, the union, 
fortitude, and affection of his people, would enable 

him to ſurmount all difficulties, and vindicate the 
dignity of his crown and the rights of his ſubjects 
againſt the ancient enemy of Great Britain. He 
 affured them that the ſuccour and preſervation of 
America conſtituted a main object of his attention 
and folicitude ; and obſerved, that the growing 
dangers to which the Britiſh colonies might be ex- 
poſed, from the late loſſes in that country, demand- 
ed reſolutions of vigour and diſpatch. He ſaid, 
that an adequate and firm defence at home ſhould 
maintain the chief place in his thoughts; and that 
in this great view he had nothing ſo much at heart 
as to remove all grounds of diſſatisfaction from his 
people : that for this end, he earneſtly recommend- 
ed to the care and diligence of the parliament the 
framing of a national militia, planned and regulated 
with equal regard to the juſt rights of his crown and 
people; an inſtitution which might become one good 
reſource in times of general danger. Heobſerved, 
that the unnatural union of councils abroad; the 
calamities which, in conſequence of this unhappy 
conjunction, might, by irruptions of foreign ar- 
mies into the empire, ſhake its conſtitution, over-. 


turn 
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turn its ſyſtem, and threaten oppreſſion to the pro- 
teſtant intereſt on the continent, were events which 
mult ſenſibly affect the minds of the Britiſh nation 
and had fixed the eyes of Europe on this new and 
dangerous criſis. He then informed them, that 
the body of his eleCtoral troops, which were 
brought hither at the deſire of his parliament, he 
had now directed to return to his dominions in 
Germany, relying with pleaſure on the ſpirit and 
zeal of his people in defence of his perſon and 
realm. He ſaid, that he fully confided in the wiſ- 
dom of his parliament, for preferring more vigorous 
efforts, though more expenſive, to a leſs effectual, 
and therefore leſs frugal, plan of war: that he had 
placed before them the dangers and neceſſicies of 
the public; and it was their duty to lay the bur- 
dens they ſhould judge unavoidable, in ſuch a man- 
ner as would leaſt diſtreſs and exhauſt his peo- 
ple; and concluded with theſe remarkable words, 
« Unproſperous events of war in the Mediterra- 
nean have drawn from my ſubjects ſignal proofs 
how dearly they tender the honour of my crown; 
and they cannot therefore, on my part, fail to 
meet with juſt returns of unwearied care, and un- 
ceaſing endeavours for the glory, proſperity, and 
happineſs of my people.” 

Moſt affectionate and loyal addreſſes were pre- 
ſented by both houſes in return to this ſpeech ; at- 
ter which the legiſlature proceeded to diſpatch the 
national buſineſs. 

In the courſe of this year a ſcarcity of corn, and 
dearneſs in conſequence, of all ſorts of proviſions, 
was ſeverely felt in moſt parts of England, owing, 
in great meaſure to the iniquitous practice of en- 
groſſing, and had occaſioned many tumults and 
riſings among the lower ſort of people. His ma- 
jeſty had in bis ſpeech recommended this matter 
to the conſideration of his parliamenr, deſiring they 
would take ſuch meaſures as they ſhould judge 
moſt proper to remedy the abuſe complained of, 
and relieve the diſtreſſcs of the poorer claſs of his 
ſubjects. The commons therefore had no ſooner 
diſcuſſed the form of their addreſs, than the houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee to deliberate on 
this matter; and a bill was immediately framed to 

rohibit, for a limited time, the exportation of all 
— of corn, either in the grain or meal; and an 
embargo was laid on all ſhips laden with that com- 
modity for foreign parts. 

The committee of ſupply and of ways and means 
were next appointed, who proceeded to conſider 
the public eſtimates, when it was reſolved to 
ſtrengthen the hands of government, by making 
the moſt ample proviſion for the proſecution of the 
war. The land forces were augmented from thirty- 
five thouſand to forty-nine thouſand ſeven hundred 
torty-nine effective men, including four thouſand 
and eight invalids. The ſeamen were ſettled at 
fifty-five thouſand men, including eleven thouſand 
four hundred and nineteen marines, with ſufficient 
to proviſion for their maintenance, His majeſty was 
alſo enabled to perform his agreement with and 
provide for his Heſſian and Hanoverian forces. 
Beſides which, they granted ample ſums for gar- 
riſons, for the ordnance, for levying new regiments, 
for forming and maintaining an army of obſerva. 
tion in Germany, and fulfilling his majeſty's en- 
gagements with the king of Pruſſia; for the ſup- 
port of the Britiſh forts on the coaſt of Africa ; 
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for the relief of South Carolina and Virginia; the 
ſupport of Nova Scotia and Georgia; for enabling 
the Eaſt India company to keep a military force 
in their ſettlements; and for ſeveral other uſes and 
contingencies: which ſupplies in the whole amount- 
ed to eight millions three hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand three hundred and twenty-five pounds ſome 
odd ſhillings and pence. Immenſe as this ſum 
was, they who granted it found means to eſtabliſh 
funds for the payment thereof to more than the 
amount, in order to prevent any deficiency that 
might happen in any branch of the ways and 
means. 

The Heſſian troops having been denied winter- 
quarters by the publicans, who could not be com- 
pelled to receive them by law (as being foreigners) 


and theſe troops having ſuffered extremely by the 


ſeverity of the winter, the parliament thought 
proper to pals a bill to make proviſion for quar- 
tering foreign forces, which received the royal aſ- 
lent by commiſſion on the ſeventeenth of Decem- 
ber. By this act, foreign troops were in every re- 
ſptct to be treated as the native troops of this 
kingdom, till their return home. 

The next object that engaged the attention of 
the legiſlature was a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a 
national militia; a meaſure that promiſed infinite 
advantages to the public. This ſcheme had fre- 
quently been attempted in former ſeſſions, but had 
always been attended with ſuch a train of difficul- 
ties, and ſuch a claſhing of intereſts, as had hither- 
to rendered it abortive, It had been a conſtant 
ſource of diſpute and contention between the crown 
and the commons; but now both appeared to con- 
cur in rendering it ſerviceable to the community. 
This bill was mentioned ſo early in this ſeſſion of 
parliament as the fourth day of December, by co- 
lonel George Townſhend, eldeſt fon to the lord 
viſcount Townſhend, a gentleman alike diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the abilities of his head and the virtues of 
his heart. The motion being approved, the taſk 
of preparing the bill was conſigned to the propoſer; 
anda conſiderable number of the moſt able members 
in the houſe : but, by the many difficulties which 
this committee had to encounter, and the com- 
petitions of intereſts hey had to reconcile, it 
was the twenty-leventh of January, 1757, before 
it was ready for the firſt reading. After mature 
deliberations and various alterations, it was carried 
through the lower houſe, and ſent to the lords for 
their concurrence. There it underwent ſeveral 
conſiderable alterations; the moſt diſagreeable of 
which was, the reducing the number of militia- 
men to one half of what the commons had propoſ- 
ed, viz. to thirty-two thouſand three hundred and 
forty men for England and Wales, inſtead of ſe- 
venty thouſand. This amendment occaſioned 
ſome warm debates in the lower houſe, whea the 
bill was returned, and ſeveral conferences were held 
with their lordſhips. At length, however, the two 
houſes agreed to every article, and the bill was ſoon 
confirmed by the royal ſanction. 

A violent oppoſition, however, was raiſed to this 
conſtitutional bill without doors, chiefly occaſion- 
ed by the intrigues of ſome diſcarded people in 
power, who, diſappointed in their endeavours io get 
it thrown out by the parliament, reſolved to make 
uſe of every art to prevent its being carried into 
execution: in a word, fuch a diftike to this new 
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lower and middling claſs of people, that in coun- 
ties whoſe lieutenants were well diipolcd and well 
officered, it was the utmoſt difficuity to raiſe the 
common men by ballot; and icarce any where 
could it be performed tor ſome time, without great 
diſcontent, and even riots. The farmers and land- 
holders were frightened with an opinion that the 
militia would rob them of their ſervants; and the 
labouring men were terrificd with the ſuggeſtion 
that they would be miluſcd, and ſcat to fight the 
battles ot ſome foreign prince or (tate, or be ttanſ- 
ported like felons to the plantations of America. 
Prejudices were thus formed ia their minds, which 
could be hardly removed by ſome length of time, 
and the moſt ſerious and laboured repreſentations 
of the expediency of the act, and of the evil de- 
ſigns of thoſe who had ſet them againſt ſo ſalutary 
a law; and, after all, the nation would have been 
deprived of the advantages of a ſerviceable mi- 
litia, had not the ſame ſpirit which carried the 
bill through the parliameat, exerted itſelf in the 
Execu:10a of it. 

Though a national militia is of too much impor- 
tance to this kingdom to render any thing that can 
enforce or explain it unneceſſary, yet as the act now 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe is of too great a length 
to be inſerted entire, I have therefore ſubſtituted 
the following abſtract thereof for the information 
of my readers; which, for its brevity and plaia- 
neſs, at the ſame time that it includes every eſſen- 
tial part of the ſaid act, is ſuperior to any other I 
have met with. It was printed and diſtributed 
throughout the city of York, by the direction and 
at the expence of George Fox Lane, eſq. member 
for that city, for the better information of per- 
ſons choſca by lot to ſerve in the militia for that 
county. 


The Par, Pa VII EO ES, and Du rx, of a 
MiLITIA-MAN. 


A x. | 

A private man, for each day he is employed in 
the militia, ſhall receive one ſhilling. There ſhall 
be one corporal to every twenty private men, who 
ſhall be paid one ſhilling and ſix pence every day 
he is employed. | 

Out of the private men, vacancies, on the death 
or removal of ſerjeants, may be filled up, in the 
proportion of one to every twenty private men; 
Who are in that caſe diſcharged from ſerving as 

ſuch, 

And ſhall have the pay of a ſerjeant, viz. every 
day in the year one ſhilling. 

The ſerjeant-major muſt be made out of the 
ſerjeants, and ſhall be paid two ſhillings and fix- 
pence more a week. 


PRIVILEGES. 

No militia-man can be compelled to march out 
of the kingdom ; 

Nor be obliged to go above ſix miles from home, 
to perform exercile, in companies or half compa- 
nies, 

Nor be detained, on days of exerciſe, longer 
than ſix hours; or under arms, without refreſh- 
ment, more than two hours. . 

He ſhall be dieted and billeted at public houſes, 
paying for diet and ſmall beer, four - pence each 


day. 
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Having ſerved three years, he may retain his 
cloaths. | 

He ſhall be exempted from doing any high- 
way duty, or ſerving as a peace officer, or pariſh 
ollicer. 

He ſhall not be liable to ſerve, unleſs by conſent 
in any of his majeſty's land or ſea forces. ; 

Having been called out into actual ſervice, and 
being a married man, he may ſet up any trade in 
any town. Diſabled by ſickneſs on a march, or at a 
place of annual exerciſe, he ſhall be provided for 
(by an order from one juſtice of the peace, or ma. 
giſtrate) by the officers of the pariſh where he ſhall 
then be, who ſhall be reimburſed by the officers of 
the pariſh for which he ſhall ſerve. 

It ordered out on actual ſervice, he ſhall receive 
a guinea before the day he is ordered to march. 

if ordered out, leaving a family not of ability 
to ſupport themſelves, the pariſh officers where 
ſuch tamily refides ſhall relieve them by a weekly 
allowance, until his return, and be reimburicd out 
of the county flock. 

Having lerved three years, he ſhall not be 
liable to ſerve again, until by rotation it comes to 
his turn. 

Being thirty-five years of age, and having ſerved 
two years, or on ſhewing juſt caule, he may be 
d:icharged ; 

And at any time he may be diſcharged by ſub- 
diviſion meetings. 

It maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, he 
ſhall be equally entitled to Chelſea-holpital with 
any other ſoldier belonging to his majelty's other 
forces. 

Pariſhes may offer, and deputy- lieutenants may 
accept volunteers, inſtead of thoſe choſen by lot. 


Dur x. 


Every militia · man ſhall appear at the ſubdiviſion- 
meeting, on notice, and be inrolled to ſerve for 
three years, or find a ſubſtitute. 

He ſhall be exerciſcd in half companies, on the 
firſt Mondays in the months of March, April, 
Mas June, July, Auguſt, September, and Oc- 
tober. 

In whole companies, on the third Monday in 
the ſaid months. 

And it they cannot be exerciſed in half com- 
panies, by reaſon of the diſtance, then in ſmaller 
bodies; and 

In regiments, or battalions, on Tueſday, Wed- 
neſday, Thuriday, and Friday, in Whitlun-week. 

The days of exerciſe may be altered to any other 
day in the fame week, Sunday excepted. 

The two days in any one month, in harveſt, 
may be changed to Tueſday and Wedneſday in 
Eaſter-week. 

If any day is inconvenient, on account of fairs 
and markets, it may be altered to any other day in 
the ſame week, except Sundays. | 

Notice of the ſeveral places of exerciſe ſhall be 


fixed on the church or chapel doors of the pariſhes 


reſpectively; or, in caſe of no church or cha- 
pel, on the door of ſome church or chapel next 
adjoining. 

After exerciſe, every man ſhall clean and return 
his arms, cloaths, and accoutrements. 

Changing his reſidence, he ſhall ſerve in the di- 
viſion be ſhall remove to, on giving previous notice 
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to the deputy lieutenants, and receiving a certifi- 
cate from them. 

And, in caſe of invaſion, imminent danger 
thereof, or a rebellion, he may be drawn out for 
actual ſervice, and in ſuch caſe only, and in this 
kingdom only, and not elſewhere. 


By the numerous armies which the French were 
now preparing to ſend into Germany, to aſſiſt the 
empreſs-queen againſt the king of Pruſſia, it was 
apparent that the electorate of Hanover would be 
expoſed to their hoſtilities : to prevent which it was 
judged neceſſary to form an army of obſervation, 
to act as agcaſion ſhould require on the frontiers 
of his majeſty's German dominions, to protect 
them from the inſults of the enemy. According- 
ly, a meſſage was delivered, February 15, by the 
king to Mr. ſecretary Pitt, to be by him preſented 
to the houſe of commons, ſignifying, ** that it was 
always with reluctance his majeſty aſked any ex- 
traordinary ſupply of his people; but that as the 
united counſels and formidable preparations of 
France and her allies threaten with the moſt alarm- 
ing conſequences Europe in general; and that as 
theſe moſt unjuſt and vindictive deſigns were par- 
ticularly and OY bent _— his majeſty's 
electoral dominions, and thoſe of his good ally the 
king of Pruſſia, his majeſty does confide in the ex- 
perienced zeal and affection of his faithful com- 
mons, that they would chearfully aſſiſt him in form- 
ing and maintaining an army of obſervation for 
the juſt and neceſſary defence and preſervation 
thereof, and to enable his majeſty to fulfil his en- 
gagements with the king of Pruſſia for the ſecurity 
of the empire againſt the irruption of foreign ar- 
mies, and for the ſupport of the common cauſe.” 

This meſſage met with as favourable a reception 
as could poſſibly have been wiſhed. It was read in 
the houſe of commons, with a copy of the treaty 
between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, which 
was approved, and his majeſty's requeſt granted, 
two hundred thouſand pounds being appropriated 
for the relief of the king of Pruſſia, and maintain- 
ing the army of obſervation. Smoothly as this 
meaſure paſſed down with the legiſlature, it was by 
no means reliſhed by the bulk of the nation, who 
could not without regret behold us thus hurrying 
into a continental war, which might embarraſs our 
operations by ſea, take off our attention to the ca- 
pital object of America, and tend to increaſe the 
enormous load of taxes and debts under which the 
people and the kingdom already groaned : but the 
Popularity of the new ſecretary, and the vigorous 
oppolition he and his colleagues had ever made to 
German connections, charmed the nation into a 
compliance with a mealure, the bare ſuſpicion of 
which would have loſt any other miniſtry all the 
confidence of the people. 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
having been appointed, by his majeſty, commander 
in chief of the army to be raiſed in Germany to 
obſerve the motions of the French, he ſet out ac- 
cordingly for Hanover in the beginning of April. 

The change in the miniſtry which had taken 
place at the cloſe of the laſt year, had been gene- 
rally conſidered as an act of prudence, and a juſt 
regard to the general voice, which was heard from 
all quarters of the kingdom, exclaiming againſt 
the mal-adminiſtration of thofe in power. The 
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public was pleaſed with the change, eſpecially 


when it was obſerved what meaſures the new mi- 
niſtry took to correct and amend the falſe ſteps of 
their predeceſſors, to reſtore the honour and credit of 
the nation, to leſſen public expences, by reducing the 
enormous ſalaries of the great officers of ſtate, and 
the vaſt number of uſeleſs places; and put the 
national affairs upon fuch a footing as to give luſtre 
to the crown, and fafety to the people. This was 
viſible in all their proceedings. 
In the very beginning of his year a deſign was 
formed for reducing the important fortreſs of 
Louiſbourg under our dominion; and eleven ſhips 
of the line, a fire-ſhip, a bomb-ketch, and fifty 
tranſports, were ordered, under the command of 
fir Edward Hawke, to get ready for North Ame- 
rica, The admiral was to take on board fix thou- 
ſand two hundred effective men, excluſive of offi - 
cers, to be commanded by general Hopſon, aſſiſted 
by lord Charles Hay. Admiral Oſborn was ſent 
with another ſquadron to reinforce that already in 
the Mediterranean under admiral Saunders. A 
ſquadron was allo diſpatched to the Eaſt Indies un- 
der the command of commodore Stephens; and 
our intereſt in the Weſt Indies was conſulted by 
ſending a fleet to Jamaica, under the command of 
admiral Coates. | 

But as faction is ever reſtleſs, and envy ever 
blind to merit, thele gentlemen, whoſe views cars 
ried with them all the appearances of a noble dif- 
intereſtedneſs, as well in the ſenate as in the cabi- 
net, could not eſcape the common lor of patriots, 
Thoſe of the old miniſtry who had been diſplaced 
to make room for thete, were too much concerned, 
both in intereſt and reputation, to fit down quiet 
under their diſmiſſion, eſpecially when the conduct 
of their ſucceſſors gave daily opportunities for 
drawing compariſons fo very humiliating to their 
adminiltration ; and ſo well were they verſed in the 
intrigues of a court, that they found it no difficult 
matter to poiſon the royal ear, by the moſt injuri- 
ous repreſentations of the new miniſters, whom 
they ſet forth as obſtihate, imperious, ignorant, 
and even lukewarm in their loyalty. In theſe en- 
deavours they were powerfully aſſiſted by ſuch of 
their faction as had been ſtill continued in places 
of power about the crown. Add to this, that as 
they ſtill ſat in the ſame ſenate and council with 
their antagoniſts, they to the utmoſt of their power 
combated every ſcheme that was propoſed by them. 
Thus, by clogging the wheels of ſtate, and diſ- 
tracting our councils, the good purpoſes of the 
miniſtry were fruſtrated, and the government put 
into ſuch an agitation; that his majeſty was in a 
manner forced into a new change of adminiſtration. 
Accordingly, on the ninth of April Mr. Pitr, by 
the royal command, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary 
of ſtate for the ſouthern department. In the room 
of Mr. Legge, the king was pleaſcd to grant the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer to the right 
honourable lord Mansfield, chief-juſtice of the 
court of King's Bench, whom we have formerly 
mentioned by the name of Mr. Murray, and who 
had been lately ennobled in conſideration of his 
eminent ſervices. Mr. Pitt's diſmiſſion was accom- 
panied with thoſe of ſeveral of his friends. The 
board of admiralty was changed, and the earl of 
Winchilſea put at its head; and ſome other remo- 
vals were made, all of the ſame tendency. Mr. Fox, 
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ſervice was every - where propagated amongſt the 
lower and middling claſs of people, that in coun- 
ties whoſe lieutenants were well diipoſcd and well 
ollicered, it was the utmoſt difficuiry to raiſe the 
common men by ballot; and icarce any where 
could it be performed tor ſome time, without great 
diſcontent, and even riots. The farmcrs and land- 
holders were frightened with an opinion that the 
militia would rob them of their ſervants; and the 
labouring men were terrificd with the ſuggeſtion 
that they would be miſuſed, and ſent to fight the 
battles ot ſome foreign prince or (tate, or be tranſ- 
ported like felons to the plantations of America. 
Prejudices were thus formed 1a their minds, which 
could be hardly removed by ſome length of time, 
and the moſt ſerious and laboured repreſentations 
of the expediency of the act, and of the evil de- 
ſigns of thoſe who had ſet them againſt ſo ſalutary 
a law; and, after all, the nation would have been 
deprived of the advantages of a ſerviceable mi- 
litia, had not the ſame ſpirit which carried the 
bill through the parliameat, exerted icſelf in the 
execui ion of it. 

Though a national militia is of too much impor- 
tance to this kingdom to render any thing that can 
enforce or explain it unneceſſary, yet as the act now 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe is of too great a I:ngih 
to be inſerted entire, I have therefore ſubſtituted 
the following abſtract thereof for the information 
of my readers; which, for its brevity and plaia- 
neſs, at the ſame time that it includes every eſſen- 
tial part cf the ſaid act, is ſuperior to any other I 
have met with. It was printed and diſtributed 
throughout the city of York, by the direction and 
at the expence of George Fox Lane, eſq. member 
for that city, for the better information of per- 
ſons choſca by lot to ſerve in the militia for that 
county. 


The Pay, PaIvIIEZOES, and Du r, of a 
MiILITIA-MAN. 


r. 

A private man, for each day he is employed in 
the militia, ſhall receive one ſhilling. There ſhall 
be one corporal to every twenty private men, who 
ſhall be paid one ſhilling and ſix pence every day 
he is employed. 

Out of the private men, vacancies, on the death 
or removal of ſerjeants, may be filled up, in the 
proportion of one to every twenty private men 

Who are in that caſe diſcharged from ſerving as 
ſuch, | 

And ſhall have the pay of a ſerjeant, viz. every 
day in the year one ſhilling. 

The ſerjeant-major muſt be made out of the 
ſerjeants, and ſhall be paid two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence more a week. 


PRIVILEGES. | 

No militia-man can be compelled to march out 
of the kingdom ; 

Nor be obliged to go above [ix miles from home, 
to perform exercile, in companies or half compa- 
nies, 

Nor be detained, on days of exerciſe, longer 
than ſix hours; or under arms, without refreſh- 
ment, more than two hours. 3 

He ſhall be dieted and billeted at public houſes, 
paying for diet and ſmall beer, four-pence each 


day. 


| Having ſerved three years, he may retain his 
cloaths. 

He ſhall be exempted ſrom doing any high. 
way duty, or ſerving as a peace officer, or pariſh 
officer. 

He ſhall not be liable to ſerve, unleſs by conſent 
in any of his majeſty's land or ſea forces. 

Having been called out into actual ſervice, and 
being a married man, he may ſet up any trade in 
any town. Diſabled by ſickneſs on a march, or at a 
place of annual exerciſe, he ſhall be provided for 
(by an order from one juſtice of the peace, or ma- 
giſtrate) by the officers of the pariſh where he ſhall 
then be, who ſhall be reimburſed by the officers of 
the pariſh for which he ſhall ſerve. 

It ordered out on actual ſervice, he ſhall receive 
a guinea before the day he is ordered to march, 

If ordered out, leaving a family not of ability 
to ſupport themſelves, the pariſh officers where 
ſuch tamily refides ſhall relieve them by a weekly 
allowance, until his return, and be reimburſed our 
of the county Hock. 

Having lerved three years, he ſhall not be 
liable to ſerve again, until by rotation it comes to 
his turn. | 

Being thirty-five years of age, and having ſerved 
two years, or on ſhewing jult caule, he may be 
d:icharged ; 

And at any time he may be diſcharged by ſub- 
diviſion meetings. 

It maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, he 
ſhall be equally entitled to Chelſea-hoſpital with 
any other loidicr belonging to his majeſty's other 
forces. 

Pariſhes may offer, and deputy-lieutenants may 
accept volunteers, inſtead of thoſe choſen by lot. 


Dur yy. 


Every militia- man ſhall appear at the ſubdiviſion- 
meeting, on notice, and be inrolled to ſerve for 
three years, or find a ſubſtitute. 

He ſhall be exerciſcd in half companies, on the 
firſt Mondays in the months of March, April, 
May, June, July, Auguſt, September, and Oc- 
tober. i | 

In whole companies, on the third Monday in 
the ſaid months. 

And it they cannot be exerciſed in half com- 
panies, by reaſon of the diſtance, then in ſmaller 
bodies ; and 

Ia regiments, or battalions, on Tueſday, Wed- 
neſday, Thuriday, and Friday, in Whitlun-week. 

The days of exerciſe may be altered to any other 
day in the ſame week, Sunday excepted. 

The two days in any one month, in harveſt, 
may be changed to Tueſday and Wedneſday in 
Eaſter-week. 

If any day is inconvenient, on account of fairs 
and markets, it may be altered to any other day in 
the ſame week, except Sundays. 

Notice of the ſeveral places of exerciſe ſhall be 
fixed on the church or chapel doors of the pariſhes 
reſpectively z or, in cale of no church or cha- 
pel, on the door of ſome church or chapel next 
adjoining. | 

After exerciſe, every man ſhall clean and return 
his arms, cloaths, and accoutrements. 


| Changing his reſidence, he ſhall ſerve in the di- 
viſion be ſhall remove to, on giving previous notice 
3 to 
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to the deputy lieutenants, and receiving a certifi- 
cate from them. 

And, in caſe of invaſion, imminent danger 
thereof, or a rebellion, he may be drawn out for 
actual ſervice, and in ſuch caſe only, and in this 
kingdom only, and not elſewhere. 


By the numerous armies which the French were 
now preparing to ſend into Germany, to aſſiſt the 
empreſs-queen againſt the king of Pruſſia, it was 
apparent that the electorate of Hanover would be 
expoſed to their hoſtilities : to prevent which it was 
judged neceſſary to form an army of obſervation, 
to act as occaſion ſhould require on the ſrontiers 
of his majeſty's German dominions, to protect 
them from the inſults of the enemy. According- 
ly, a meſſage was delivered, February 15, by the 
king to Mr. ſecretary Pitt, to be by him preſented 
to the houſe of commons, ſignifying, ** that it was 
always with reluctance his majeſty aſked any ex- 
traordinary ſupply of his people; but that as the 
united counſels and formidable preparations of 
France and her allies threaten with the moſt alarm- 
ing conſequences Europe in general ; and that as 
theſe moſt unjuſt and vindictive deſigns were par- 
ticularly and immediately bent —_ his majeſty's 
electoral dominions, and thoſe of his good ally the 
king of Pruſſia, his majeſty does confide in the ex- 

rienced zeal and affection of his faithful com- 
mons, that they would chearfully aſſiſt him in form- 
ing and maintaining an army of obſeryation for 
the juſt and neceſſary defence and preſervation 
thereof, and to enable his majeſty to fulfil his en- 
gagements with the king of Pruſſia for the ſecurity 
of the empire againſt the irruption of foreign ar- 
mies, and for the ſupport of the common cauſe.” 

This meſſage met with as favourable a reception 
as could poſſibly have been wiſhed. It was read in 
the houſe of commons, with a copy of the treaty 
between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, which 
was approved, and his majeſty's requeſt granted, 
two hundred thouſand pounds being appropriated 
for the relief of the king of Pruſſia, and maintain- 
ing the army of obſervation. Smoothly as this 
meaſure paſſed down with the legiſlature, it was by 
no means reliſhed by the bulk of the nation, who 
could not without regret behold us thus hurrying 
into a continental war, which might embarraſs our 
operations by ſea, take off our attention to the ca- 
pital object of America, and tend to increaſe the 
enormous load of taxes and debts under which the 
people and the kingdom already groaned : but the 
Popularity of the new ſecretary, and the vigorous 
oppolition he and his colleagues had ever made to 
German connections, charmed the nation into a 
compliance with a meaſure, the bare ſuſpicion of 
which would have loſt any other miniſtry all the 
confidence of the people. 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
having been appointed, by his majeſty, commander 
in chief of the army to be raiſed in Germany to 
obſerve the motions of the French, he ſer out ac- 
cordingly for Hanover in the beginning of April. 

The change in the miniſtry which had taken 
place at the cloſe of the laſt year, had been gene- 
rally conſidered as an act of prudence, and a juſt 
regard to the general voice, which was heard from 
all quarters of the kingdom, exclaiming againſt 
the mal- adminiſtration of thofe in power. The 
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public was pleaſed with the change, eſpecially 
when it was obſerved what meaſures the new mi- 
niſtry took to correct and amend the falſe ſteps of 
their predeceſſors, to reſtore the honour and credit of 
the nation, to leſſen public expences, by reducing the 
enormous ſalaries of the great officers of ſtate, and 
the vaſt number of ufeleſs places; and put the 
national affairs upon ſuch a footing as to give luſtre 
to the crown, and fafety to the people. This was 
viſible in all their proceedings. 

In the very beginning of this year a deſign was 
formed for reducing the important fortreſs of 
Lourbourg under cur dominion; and eleven ſhips 
of the line, a fire-ſhip, a bomb-ketch, and fifty 
tranſports, were ordered, under the command of 
fir Edward Hawke, to get ready for North Ame- 
rica, The admiral was to take on board fix thou- 
ſand two hundred effective men, excluſive of offi - 
cers, to be commanded by general Hopſon, aſſiſted 
by lord Charles Hay. Admiral Oſborn was ſent 
with another ſquadron to reinforce that already in 
the Mediterranean under admiral Saunders. A 
ſquadron was allo diſpatched to the Eaſt Indies un- 
der the command of commodore Stephens ; and 
our intereſt in the Weſt Indies was confulted by 
ſending a fleet to Jamaica, under the command of 
admiral Coates. | 

But as faction is ever reſtleſs, and envy ever 
blind to merit, theſe gentlemen, whoſe views cars 
ried with them all the appearances of a noble diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, as well in the ſenate as tn the cabi- 
net, could not eſcape the common lor of patriots. 
Thoſe of the old miniſtry who had bcen diſplaced 
to make room for theie, were too much concerned, 
both in intereſt and reputation, to fit down quiet 
under their diſmiſſion, eſpecially when the conduct 
of their ſucceſſors gave daily opportunities for 
drawing compariſons fo very humiliating to their 
adminiſtration; and ſo well were they verſed in the 
intrigues of a court, that they found it no difficult 
matter to poiſon the royal ear, by the moſt injuri- 
ous repreſentations of the new miniſters, whom 
they ſet forth as obſtihate, imperious, ignorant, 
and even lukewarm in their loyalty. In theſe en- 
deavours they were powerfully aſſiſted by ſuch of 
their faction as had been ſtil] continued in places 
of power about the crown. Add to this, that as 
they ſtill ſat in the ſame ſenate and council with 
their antagoniſts, they to the utmoſt of their power 
combated every ſcheme that was propoſed by them. 
Thus, by clogging the wheels of ſtate, and diſ- 
tracting our councils, the good purpoſes of the 
miniſtry were fruſtrated, and the government put 
into ſuch an agitation; that his majeſty was in a 
manner forced into a new change of adminiſtration. 
Accordingly, on the ninth of April Mr. Pitt, by 
the royal command, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary 
of ſtate for the ſouthern department. In the room 
of Mr. Legge, the king was pleaſcd to grant the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer to the right 
honourable lord Mansfield, chief. juſtice of the 
court of King's Bench, whom we have formerly 
mentioned by the name of Mr. Murray, and who 
had been lately ennobled in conſideration of his 
eminent ſervices. Mr. Pitt's diſmiſſion was accom- 
panied with thoſe of ſeveral of his friends. The 
board of admiralty was changed, 'and the earl of 
Winchilſea put at its head; and ſome other remo- 
vals were made, all of the fame tendency. Mr. Fox, 
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who had been ſecretary of ſtate, but diſplaced to 
make room for Mr. Pitt, was gratified with the 
lucrative office of paymaſter-general of the forces; 
but no gentleman could be prevailed upon to ſuc- 
ceed Mr. Pitt in his employment; and indeed it 
was at this time a very tickliſh poſt : the ſtrain of 

pular favour ran with ſuch vehemence on the 
ſide of the latter, and his colleague Mr. Legge, 
that it required a perion of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
abilities to give common ſatisfaction in the ma- 
nagement of national affairs. In the mean time, 
the people, who idolized the now diſplaced mini- 
ſters, ſeemed to vie in diſplaying their reſpect and 
affection for them, which was immediately ſhewn 
by preſentations of freedoms from a number of the 
molt populous and opulent corporations, with ad- 
dreſſes of thanks to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge for 
their integrity and ſervices, incluſed in gold boxes, 
and other elegant materials, enriched with emblems 
conveying the ſentiments of national approbation. 
But as I ſhall have occaſion again to touch upon 
this head, I ſhall ſay no more at preſent, but re- 
ſume the account of parliamentary proceedings, 
and continue them to the end of the ſeſſion, to 
preſerve entire the connection of the many other 
intereſting events, as well foreign as domeſtic, that 
diſtinguiſhed this year. 

It muſt be acknowleged, to the honour of this 
parliament, that they were in general extremely 
ready to adopt any ſcheme that ſeemed calculated 
for the intereſt of the nation. The ſociety of the 
Free Britiſh Fiſhery preſented a petition, import- 
ing, That having been obliged, in the intancy 
of their undertaking, to incur a much larger ex- 
pence than was at that time foreſeen, they now 
found themſelves ſuch conſiderable loſers, as to 
be utterly incapable of carrying on the fiſheries 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, unleſs aſſiſted by far- 
ther bounty trom parliament ; that they therefore 
hoped, that, for the proſecution of the fiſheries, they 
might have liberty to make uſe of ſuch nets as 
they ſhould find beſt adapted to the ſaid fiſheries, 
each buſs carrying to ſea the ſame quantity and 
depth of netting which, by the fiſhery acts, they 
were then bound to carry; that the bounty of thirty 
ſhillings per ton, allowed by the ſaid acts on the 
veſſels employed in the fiſhery, might be increaſ- 
ed; and that, inaſmuch as many of the ſtock- pro- 
prietors were unable to advance any farther ſum 
for carrying on this branch of commerce; and 
others un willing, in the preſent ſituation, and un- 
der the preſent reſtraint, to venture any further 
ſum in the undertaking; that the ſtock of the ſo- 
ciety, by the ſaid acts made unalienable, except in 
caſe of death or bankruptcy, for a term of years, 
might forthwith be made transferable ; and that 
the petitioners might be at liberty, between the 
intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to employ the bul- 
ſes in ſuch a manner as they ſhould find for the 
intereſt of the ſociety.” 

The houſe having taken the ſubſtance of this pe- 
tition into conſideration, granted the ſeveral re- 
queſts therein contained, and augmented the boun- 
ty of thirty ſhillings per ton to fifty. About the 
ſame time, and in conſequence of a petition pre- 
ſented by the city of London, a bill was prepared 
and paſſed into a law, for the more effectual pre- 
ſervation and improvement of the fry and ſpawn ot 
' fiſh in the river of Thames and water of Medway ; 
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and for the better regulating the fiſhery in theſe 


rivers. The two next meaſures adopted by the par- 
liament which merit our notice were, firſt, a bill for 
the relief of the poor and diſtreſſed ſilk manufac- 
turers, who were deprived of all employment, and 
conſequently of the means of ſubſiſtence, through 
the interruption of the Levant trade, occaſioned by 
the war, and the delay of the merchant ſhips from 
Italy. By this bill, therefore, liberty was given to 
any perſons to import from any place, in any ſnip 
or veſſel whatever, till the firſt day of December 
1757, organzine thrown filk, of the growth or 
produce of Italy, to be brought to the cuſtom- 
houſe of London whereſoever landed; but that no 
Italian thrown fiik coarſer than that of Bologna, 
nor any tram of the growth of Italy, nor any 
thrown ſilk of the growth or produce of Turky, 
Perſia, Eaſt India, or China, ſhould be imported 
by this act, on pain of forfeiting the commodity. 
This bill was doubtleſs a deviation ſrom the famous 
act of navigation, and was remonſtrated againſt as 
luch by petitions from divers merchants and im- 
porters of raw (ilk, and others, who thought 
their intereſts hurt by it; but the parliament over- 
looked this temporary inconvenience, for the ſake 
of furniſhing a preſent ſupply to the poor manu- 
facturers, who were actually reduced to the loweſt 
depth of diſtreſs. ä 

Such were the miſeries which the poor had ſuf- 
fered, both the laſt year and this, by the exceſſive 
price of corn, that it had driven them into repeat- 
ed riots in different parts of the kingdom; and in 
many inſtances the behaviour of the rioters had 
been deſtructive of all law and ſociety. Never- 
theleſs, as it was notorious that the frauds of fore- 
ſtallers and engroſſers had in great meaſure occa- 
ſioned the ſcarcity, the government was very ſpar- 
ing of puniſhment towards the ill-judging authors 
of theſe tumults; and the parliament taking this 
affair into "their conſideration, reſolved to apply 
ſuch a remedy as appeared to them moſt likely to 
prevent the return of this national calamity ; and 
a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, to 
explain and amend the laws againſt regrators, fore- 
ſtallers, and engroſſers of corn. Enquiry was allo 
made into the abuſes of millers and bakers, with 
regard to bread, who were acculed of having adul- 
terated this indiſpenſible neceſſary of life with com- 
mon whiting, lime, allum, and other ingredients 
pernicious to the human conſtitution. 

But the moſt intereſting meaſure purſued by the 
houſe of commons during this ſeſſion, and that 
which at once moſt excited the attention, and flat- 
tered the wiſhes of the people, was the enquiry 
into the loſs of Minorca, which had raiſed ſuch 
univerſal clamour throughout the nation. Pretty 
early in the ſeſſion the commons addreſſed his ma- 
jeſty, That he would be pleaſed to order to be laid 
before them copies of all the letters and papers, con- 
taining any intelligence received by the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, the commiſſioners of the admiralty, or any 
others of his majeſty's miniſters, in relation to the 
equipment of the French fleet at Toulon, or the 
deſigns of the French on Minorca, or any other of 
his majeſty's poſſeſſions in Europe, ſince the fſiiſt 
day of January 1755, to the firlt day of laſt Au- 
guſt. They likewiſe begged leave to peruſe a liſt 
of the ſhips of war that were equipped and made 
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day of April in the following year; with the copies 
of all ſailing orders ſent to the commanders dur- 
ing that period ; as alſo the ſtate and condition of 
his majeſty's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Great 
Britain, at the time of admiral Byng's departure, 
with the ſquadron under his command, for the re- 
lief of Fort St. Philip, during the period above- 
mentioned, according to the monthly returns made 
to the admiralty, with the number of ſeamen mul- 
tered and borne on board the reſpective ſhips. 
They demanded copies of all orders and inſtruc- 
tions given to that admiral, and of letters written 
to and received from him, during his continuance 
in that command, either by the ſecretaries of ſtate 
or lords of the admiralty, relating to the condition 
of his ſquadron, and to the execution of his or- 
ders. In a word, they required the inſpection of 
all papers which could in any manner tend to ex- 

lain the loſs of Minorca, and the miſcarriage of 
Mr. Byng's ſquadron. 

To theſe addreſſes his majeſty moſt graciouſly 
gave his acquieſcence ; but they whole ſafety de- 
pended upon intricacy, confuſion, and a majority, 
which they ſpared no arts of whatever kind to ob- 
tain, ſo managed, that this enquiry was committed 
to the whole houſe, and the papers were ſwelled 
into ſuch a prepoſterous number, that it required 
more time than a whole ſeſſion of parliament would 
allow. However, the proceedings of the miniſtry 
received the protection of a parliamentary appro- 
bation, though this could by no means ſilence the 
murmurings of the people, who expected at leaſt 
that the examinations that came before the com- 
mittee, in the courſe of their enquiry into this im- 
portant affair, and their proceedings in conſequence 
thereof, would have been made public; but in 
this they were all diſappointed. However, it mult 
be confeſſed, that the readineſs his majeſty ſhewed 
to gratify his people by ſifting this ſhameful affair 
to the bottom, and the exemplary, though perhaps 
ſevere puniſhment inflicted upon the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of our naval diſgrace in the Mediterranean, 
without any regard paid to family, former ſervices, 
or even favourable circumſtances, ſtruck terror in- 
to our commanders both by ſea and land, who were 
now clearly convinced, that they could hope for 
no countenance from their ſovereign, ſhould they 
betray a timorous or inactive conduct in the day of 
trial. Thus it was the means of reviving. that cou- 
rage and vigour for which Britons had been fo long 
and ſo juſtly famous, and greatly damped the ſpirits 
of our boaſting enemy, whoſe valour had ariſen 
only from our timidity, and whoſe ſucceſs was ow- 
ing to our negligence. 

On the fourth day of July, the ſeſſion was cloſed 
with a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his majeſty 
was pleaſcd to aſſure the parliament, that the ſuc- 
cour and preſervation of America had been his con- 
ſtant care, and, next to the ſecurity of his king- 
doms, ſhould continue to be his great and princi- 
pal object: that he had taken ſuch meaſures, as, he 
truſted, by the bleſſing of God, would effectually 
diſappoint the deſigns of the enemy in thoſe parts : 
that he had no farther view but to vindicate the 
Juſt rights of his crown and ſubjects from the moſt 
injurious encroachments ; to prelerve tranquility, 
as far as the circumſtances of things might admit ; 
and to prevent the true friends of Britain, and the 
liberties of Europe, from being oppreſſed and en- 
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dangered by any unprovoked and unnatural con- 
junction. 

We now come to another change or rather ſet- 
tlement in the miniſtry; and indeed; it was high 
time that this material point ſhould be adjuſted, as 
our councils had been tor ſome time in a continual 
fluctuation, fo that no ſchemes could be purſued; 
no enterpriſe of moment undertaken for the good 
of the nation. Three months and upwards had 
elapſed in this uncertainty ; the trading part of the 
kingdom in general wiſhed to ſee Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge replaced in their former ſtations ; but the 
other party, I mean the old miniſtry, could not 
bear the thoughts of ſeeing the higheſt and moſt 
lucrative places of the ſtate occupied by thoſe who 
were the only means of turning them out. Long 
and warm was the conteſt betwixt them, which per- 
haps would not have ended without ſome terrible 
convulſion in the ſtate, had not ſome leading men, 
of moderate principles, interpoſed with their ſalu- 
tary advice, which was, for both parties ta conſent 
to a compromiſe, and by taking in ſome of each, to 
form a coalition, This was a prudent and well- 
judged expedient, as it offered the only poſſible 
means of allaying the rage of faction, and healing 
thoſe diviſions which were likely to prove more 
pernicious to the public than were the miſtaken 
conduct and counſels that had been ſo much com- 
plained of. This expedient being approved of and 
adopted, his majeſty, in conſequence thereof, was 
pleaſed to reſtore the ſeals to Mr. Pitt, appointing 
him ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, 
on the twentieth day of June, and five days after, 
Mr. Legge was reinſtated in the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, promotions that afforded univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction: ſir Robert Henley was made lord 
keeper of the great ſeal on the thirtieth day of 
June; the cuſtody of the privy ſeal was commit- 
ted to lord 3 a new board of Treaſury was 
appointed with the duke of Newcaſtle at the head; 
and lord Anſon was appointed the firſt lord of the 
admiralty; the earl of Thomond was made trea- 
ſurer of the king's houſhold, and Mr. Fox pay- 
maſter general: in a word, the royal favour was ſo 
equally diſtributed, that all animoſities being now 
forgot, and former irregularities buried in oblivion, 
all parties ſeemed to harmonize in one view, the 
public good ; which happy diſpoſition produced 
effects far exceeding the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions, and this prudent arrangement was highly ap- 
plauded by all who were not under the influence of 
violent attachment to party, or a narrow and ex- 
cluſive ſpirit. 

Having given this ſuccinct view of the ſtate of 
the adminiſtration at home, let us now turn our 
eyes to the continent, where we ſhall find the be- 
ginning of this year marked with a ſtriking inſtance 
of the dreadful effects of frantic enthuſiaim, in the 
attempt made upon the life of the king of France, 
on the fifth day of January, at Verlailles, in pre- 
ſence of his fon the dauphin, and ſurrounded by 
his guards and all the great officers of the crown, 
This extraordinary affair happened in the following 
manner : 

A wretch of the dregs of the people, named Ro- 
bert Francis Damien, born in a little village in the 
neighbourhood of Arras, had lived a conſiderable 
time as a ſervant with ſeveral families in Paris, but 
had been ſucceſſively diſmiſſed from his places on 
account 
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account of a paſſionate and gloomy diſpoſition, 
which approached to a degree of madneſs. The 
general murmurings which he had heard about the 
baniſhing the parliament, on account of the dil- 
putes concerning the adminiſtring the ſacraments, 
d heated his indignation : it ſeems he had no de- 

fign to kill the king, which indeed he might eaſily 
have done, but only to wound him, in order (to 
make uſe of his own words at the time of his trial) 
that God might touch his majeſty's heart, and work 
on him to reſtore them to their former footing. 
The archbiſhop of Paris, he ſaid, was the ſole cauſe 
of all theſe troubles ; and that, for his part, the 
only motive that urged him to the commiſſion of 
this act was for religion's fake.” All thoſe who 
have attempted the lives of chriſtian princes, have 
made uſe of this pretext : it is ſufficiently known 
that Henry III. and IV. of France fell by the hands 
of fanatics, but there was this difference between 
them and Lewis XV. that they were murdered be- 
cauſe they appeared to be enemies to the pope, and 
Lewis was ſtabbed for having ſeemed deſirous to 
oblige the pope. 

The aſſaſſin had provided himſelf with a claſp 
knife, one ſide of which had a long ſharp-pointed 
blade, and the other was ta cut pens with, and was 
about four inches long : he waited for the inftant 
the king was to get into his coach to go to Tria- 
non. It was near ſix ofclock in the evening, the 
day was ſhut in, the weather was exceſſively cold, 
fo that almoſt all the court were wrapped up in 
large cloaks. The villain, who wore a large 
cloak alſo, puſhes through the guards, bruſhes 
the dauphin as be paſſes by him, gets in be- 
tween the body guard and the king, who was 
juſt ſtepping into his coach, ſtrikes him with his 
penknite in the right fide, between the fourth and 
f'th ribs, returns his knife into his pocket again, 


and remains upon the ſpot with his hat upon his | 


head. The king finding himſelf wounded, turned 
about, and ſecing a ſtrange man ſtanding cloſe by 
him, wich his hat on, and his eyes ftaring wildly, 
cried out, | am wounded ! ſtop that man, but do 
not hurt him.” 

Happily the king's wound was but ſlight ; how- 
ever, as there remained ſuſpicion that the inſtru- 
ment might have been poiſoned, ſeveral experi- 
ments were made upon ammals, all of which ſerved 
to relieve the people from their apprehenſions. As 
for Damien, he made no attempt to eſcape, but ſuf- 
fered himſclf quietly to be ſcized; he was con- 
veyed to pri ton, and ſoon brought to his trial, when 
all his anſwers ſerved to diſcover that he was in an 
abſolute ſtate of inſanity, and what was the cauſe 
of his madneſs; it was evident, that the king's treat- 
ment of the parliament, and the complaints both 
they and the public made againſt the archbiſhop of 
Paris, had turned the brain of the criminal, and 
ſtirred him up to this attempt. The unhappy 
wretch was afterwards put to the corture, in order 
to extort a confeſſion, if he had any accomplices ; 
but notwithſtanding every ſpecies of cruelty that 
human invention could deviſe was practiſed upon 
him, it had no effect; no ſufferings being ſufficient 
to make him break filence. To render his puniſh- 

ment more public, he was conveyed to Paris, there 
to undergo a repetition of all his former tortures, a 
relation of which would be equally foreign to our 
purpoſe and difagreeable to our inclination , ſuffice 
it to ſay, that his miſeries were at length terminated 
by being drawn alunder by four young and vigor- 
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| ous horſes; after which, his body and limb 
reduced to aſhes under the ſcaffold; his — 
wite, daughter, and family, baniſhed the kingdom 
for ever; the name of Damien effaced and obli 
terated, and the innocent involved in the puniſh 
ment of the guilty. : 
Lewis had no ſooner recovered, than in order 
the more effectually to fulfil his engagements with 
the empreſs queen, he raiſed two great armies. The 
firſt of theſe, conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, the 
choiceſt troops of France, were put under the — 
mand of M. d' Eſtrérs, a general of great reputa- 
tion, under whom ſerved M. de Contades, M. Che- 
vert, the count de St. Germain, all officers of dis 
tinguiſned bravery and abilities. This formidable 
army croſſed the Rhine early in the ſpring, march- 
ed by Weltphalia, ſeized upon the town of Emb. 
den, and whatever belonged to the king of Pruſſ:a 
in Eaſt Frieſland, and by flow marches made the 
beſt diſpoſitions to over-run Hanover. NI. d'E. 
trees fixed upon Munſter for his head-quarters. 

The other army of the French conſiſted of twen- 
ty-five thouſand men, under the command of the 
prince de Soubile, and was deſtined to join the im- 
perial army acting againſt the king of Pruſſia 
and his allies; and before Soubiſe paſſed the 
Rhine, he took poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belong. 
ing to the king ot Pruffia in the Low Countries. 

In the mean time the empreſs of Ruſſia, true to 
her engagements with her imperial ſiſter, diſpatched 
one hundred and thirty thouſand of her troops to 
her aſſiſtance, under the command of general count 
Apraxin, who began his march in the month of 
November of the preceding year 1756, and ad- 
vanced to the borders of Lithuania, with a view 
particularly to invade Ducal Pruſſia, while a very 
ſtrong fleet was equipped in the Baltic, to act in 
concert with this numerous army. 

The Auftrian army aſſembled in Bohemia, con- 
| fiſted of upwards of an hundred thouſand men, 

headed by prince Charles of Lorraine and marſhal 

Brown. The Swedes, though their king was al- 
lied in blood and inclination to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, were very inclinable to accede to the general 
confederacy againſt him; and the duke of Mecklen- 
burgh embraced the fame party, and engaged to 
join the Swediſh army, whenever it ſhould be af- 
ſembled, with ſix thouſand men. The deſtruction 
of his Pruſſian majeſty now ſeemed ſo certain, that 
the Aulic council no longer kept any meaſures, but 
openly declared him to have incurred the ban of 
the empire in his quality of elector of Branden- 
burgh, and to have forfeited all his rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, &c. 

Frederick, thus ſurrounded on all ſides by ene- 
mies, did not however loſe for an inſtant that cou- 
rage and prudence which have ever diſtinguiſhrd 
him in all his ſituations, and have gained him the 
admiration of all Europe. He ordered Mr. Henouin, 
the French miniſter at Dreſden, to depart that city; 
and having thrown two bridges over the Elbe, early 
in the ſpring he commanded the ſeveral diſtricts of 
the electorate of Saxony to furniſh him with great 
numbers of waggons, each drawn by four horles ; 
the circles of Miſnia and Leipſic were required to 
provide four hundred each, and the other circles in 
proportion : and as he was well informed, that the 
alarming progreſs of the Ruſſian troops was ſtopped, 
by the want of proviſions and of forage, he adhered 
to the wiſe maxim he had always adopted, of re- 
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own dominions, and determined to carry it into 
Bohemia, there to attack the Auſtrians with his 
united force. 

With this view he ordered his armies in Saxony, 
Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia, to enter Bohemia in 
four different places at the ſame time; the firſt 
body or grand army he took under his own com- 
mand, attended by marſhal Keith; the ſecond was 
commanded by prince Maurice of Anhalt Deſſau; 
the third by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick Be- 
vern; and the fourth by that gallant and experi- 
enced general marſhal Schwerin. All theſe ar- 
mies began to move the ſame day, viz. April the 
eighth; and the deſign was ſo well concealed, and 
their ſeveral routes ſo wiſely directed, that they en- 
tered Bohemia almoſt without oppoſition, the Au- 
ſtrians never ſuſpecting the leaſt of ſuch a viſit, till 
the Pruſſians were conſiderably paſſed the fron- 
tiers. 

To deceive the Auſtrians, the king diſpatch- 
ed the prince of Bevern with his army towards 
Egra. From this appearance the enemy judged, 
that though he deſigned the Bevern and Schwerin 
armies ſhould penetrate into Bohemia, yet he did 
not intend to join them with his own ; and ſeeing 
the Pruſſian troops thus divided, M. Brown ſent 
2 conſiderable detachment, under the command of 
general Aremberg, to oppoſe the corps marching 
towards Egra. This event the king of Pruſſia had 
foreſeen, and was prepared for it; for by a ſudden 
motion towards the left, he cut off all communi- 
cation between Aremberg's detachment and the 
main army. The Auſtrians, however, did not 
perceive the king's view, but exulted in an event 
which was the certain prelude to their own deſtruc- 
tion. They miſtook this ſtroke of generalſhip for 
a retreat, and confidently gave out that the Pruſſi- 
ans were fled. 

Mean while, the prince of Bevern advancing at 
the head of his army from his quarters of canton- 
ment near Zittau in Luſatia, made himſelf maſter 
without the leaſt oppoſition of the firſt poſt of 
Bohemia, at Krottau and Grottenſtein, drove away 
the enemy from Kratzow, and continued his route 
towards Reichemberg, where the enemy's army, 
conſiſting of twenty-eight thouſand men, com- 
manded by count Konigleg, was poſted. This 
brought on an action on the twenty-firſt of April, 
which redounded highly to the honour of the prince 
of Bevern; for though there were many defiles in 
his way, and the enemy was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
advantageous eminences, he gained a complete 
victory, driving the enemy betore him above a 
mile. This action began at fix o'clock in the 
morning, and laſted five hours. The loſs of the ene- 
my was ſaid to amount to 1000 killed and wound- 
ed, twenty of them officers; 400 ſoldiers were 
taken priſoners, and three ſtandards remained with 
the 2 who on their ſide had only ſeven ſub- 
altern officers, and one hundred rank and file, kil- 
led; one general, ſixteen other officers, and about 
one hundred and fifty rank and file, wounded. 

Marſhal Schwerin's army marched with incre- 
dible expedition, and reached Koningſhorff, on the 
Elbe, the twentieth. Ne entered Bohemia in five 
different places at once, and found the inhabitants 
in the utmoſt conſternation. The enemy imme- 
diately fiiled the dangerous defile of Gulder Ouſſel 
with Pandours, to diſpute his progreſs in Bohemia; 
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but they were defeated as ſoon as diſcovered. A 
conſiderable magazine, conſiſting of forty thouſand 
buſhels of oats, and two thouſand barrels of meal, 
was ſeized at Jung Buntzlau. The Auſtrians every 
where fled betore him; and he joined the prince of 
Bevern almoſt without loſs, making himfelf maſter 
of the circle of Buntzlau; and the neighbouring 
country ſubmitted to the Pruſſians almoſt without 
oppolition. The prince of Anhalt Deſſau with his 
corps drew near the king of Pruſſia's army. 

Mean while the king, at the head of the princi- 
pal army, moved along the Elbe, and after paſſing 
the Eger, advanced to Budin ; whence the Auſtri- 
ans, who had an advantageous camp there, with- 
drew to Waſtwarn, half way between Budin and 
Prague; and as his majeſty thought, from the 
motions of count Brown, that the Auſtrians would 
make a ſtand at the plain of Giffchen, he paſſed 
the Moldau at the head of thirty thouſand men, 
leaving the command of the relt of the army un- 
der the command of the prince of Anhalt Deſſau. 

have already obſerved, that by a ſudden and 
maſterly movement, his majeſty had cur off all 
communication between the detachment of twenty 
thouſand men, which had been ſent to watch his 
motions, under count Aremberg, and the main 
army of the Auſtrians. Having gained this advan- 
tage, to weaken the enemy, the latter became more 
cautious; and though they had been reinforced by 
an army from Moravia, by the remains of the 
troops lately defeated by the prince of Bevern, and 
by ſeveral regiments of the garriſon of Prague, ſo that 
they were now near one hundred thouſand ſtrong; 
yet, inſtead of marching 1n queſt of the invaders, 
to prevent their uniting, prince Charles of Lor- 
raine and count Brown reſolved to wait their a 
proach, having ſtrongly intrenched themſelves on 
the banks of the Moldau, to the north of Prague, 
in a camp fo fortified by every advantage of na- 
ture and art, as to be deemed almoſt impregnable. 
The left wing of the Auſtrians was ſecured by the 
mountains of Ziſcka, and the right extended as 
far as Herbohoh. 

The vivacity of the Pruſſian hero was not, how- 
ever, to be damped by thefe difficulties. | Being 
joined, immediately on his crofling the Moldau, 
by the troops under marſhal Schwerin- and the 
prince of Bevern, according to the excellent diſpo- 
fitions he had made for that purpoſe, he refolved 
to attack the enemy in their camp with theſe unit- 
ed forces the ſame day, being the ſixth of May. 
Accordingly, orders were given for the army to 
file off on the left of Potſchernitz, in order to 
execute this defign. Upon this motion of the 
Pruſſians, count Brown was obliged ro wheel to the 
right, to avoid being flanked. The Pruſſians con- 
tinued their march to Bichowitz, traverſing ſeveral 
defiles and moraſſes, which for a little while ſepa- 
rated the infantry from the reſt of the army ; and 
they having begun the attack with too much pre- 
cipitation, were at firſt repulfed. Here that brave 
general, marſhal Schwerin, received a mortal 
wound as he was encouraging the men, and died 
at the age of eighty-two, covered with military 
honour, and deeply regretted by his ſovereign and 
the whole army. The infantry which had been ſepa- 
rated in their march being now rejoined, made a 
freſh attack on the enemy's right wing, and en- 
tirely broke it; while the cavalry on the left, after 
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three charges, compelled all the Auſtrian horſe in 
their right wing to retire in great confuſion; the 
Pruſſian troops in the center then attacked and en- 
tirely routed that of the enemy. The left wing of 
the Pruſſian army now advanced towards Michely, 
and being there joined by the horſe, renewed their 
attack on the Auſtrians, who were retreating to- 
wards Saſzawa. In the mean time, the troops on 
the right attacked the remains of the left wing of 
the Auſtrians, and made themſelves maſters of three 
batteries. But the behaviour of the infantry in the 
laſt attack was ſo courageous, as to leave little to 
be done by this part of the cavalry. 

Prince Henry of Pruſſia and the prince of Be- 
vern performed wonders, taking from the enemy, 
ſword in hand, two of their batteries; and prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic took the left wing of the 
Auſtrians in flank, while the king with his left, a 
body of cavalry, ſecured the paſſage of the Mol- 
dau. In a word, after a very long and obſtinate 
diſpute, and many ſignal examples of valour, the 
enemy was forced to abandon the field of battle, 
leaving behind them the greatelt part of their bag- 
gage, and indeed their whole camp. The remains 
of their left wing, to the amount of ten or twelve 
thouſand men, fled toward Benetſchau, where they 
were afterwards aſſembled by M. Pretlach, general 
of horſe. The infantry retired towards Prague, 
with their commanders prince Charles of Lorraine 
and marſhal Brown; but they were greatly harraſ- 
ſed in their retreat by a detachment of the Pruſſi- 
ans under M. Keith. The number of the priſoners 
taken on this occaſion by the victors amounted to 
four thouſand, thirty of whom were officers of diſ- 
tinction. Their loſs amounted to about two thou- 
ſand killed and three thouſand wounded. Among 
the former, beſides M. Schwerin, were the prince 
of Holſtein Beck, one other general, and three co- 
lonels; among the latter, five generals. The 
number of the killed and wounded on the fide of 
the Auſtrians was much greater. Marſhal Brown 
received a wound which, from the chagrin he ſuf- 
fered, proved mortal ſoon after. 

As the greateſt part of the Auſtrian army, ſoon 
after their defeat, retreated and took ſhelter in 
Prague, that large city was preſently inveſted by 
the victorious Pruſſians, commanded by their king 
on the ſide of the Moldau, and by marſhal Keith 
on the other. In four days the whole city was 
ſurrounded with lines and entrenchments, by which 
all communication from without was entirely cut 
off, and about forty-eight thouſand Auſtrians in- 
cloſed within the walls, with prince Charles of 
Lorraine, marſhal Brown, the two princes of Saxo- 
ny, and moſt of their chief generals. 

Every thing remained quiet on both ſides, ſcarce 
a ſingle cannon being fired for ſome time after the 
blockade was formed. The Auſtrian general, how- 
ever, in order to caſe the city of the multitude of 
forces cooped up uſeleſs within the walls, ſerving 
only to conſume the proviſions, formed a deſign 
to attack the Pruſſian army in the night, and, if 
poſſible, cut a way through the camp of the be- 
fiegers. With this view, in the night between the 
twenty - third and twenty-fourth of May, the Au- 
ſtrians made a furious ſally with 12,000 men, com- 
manded by prince Charles of Lorraine in perſon, and 
attacked the Pruſſians on the fide of marſhal Keith's 
quarters at Weiſſenberg. Happily his Pruſſian 
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majeſty had received intelligence of the enemy's 
deſign by a deſerter that very afternoon, and was 
prepared for their viſit; fo that the Auſtrians 
tound the attack turned upon themlelves, anq 
were forced to retreat into the town with very con- 
ſiderable loſs. On the twenty-ninth, the Pruffian 
artillery being arrived, they began to batter and 
bombard the town in a molt furious manner. 
which they continued without intermiſſion till the 
eighteenth of June, whereby the city was reduced 
to a heap of rubbilh, and the inhabitants and nu. 
merous garriſon were reduced to ſuch diſtreſs tor 
proviſions, that they were obliged to ſubſiſt upon 
horſe-fleſh. The Pruſſian monarch and his army 
now ſhared in imagination the ſpoils of the ancient 
and illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria, whole affairs were 
indeed in a moſt deſperate ſituation. The diſtance 
from Prague to the archduchy of Auſtria was not 
very conliderable, and ſecured only by the Da- 
nube. Vienna trembled left ſhe ſhouid nex: expe- 
rience the horrors of a ſiege; and all the empre/z- 
queen's hereditary dominions lay open and ex- 
poſed. | 

In this critical ſtate of affairs the empreſs- queen 
appointed Leopold count Daun to the command 
of the Auſtrian forces. This general had never 
commanded in chief before, but had acquired great 
experience under the beſt officers in Europe, par- 
ticularly the great Khevenhuller, who was extreme- 
ly fond of him. He was cautious, ſtrady, pene- 
trating, and ſagacious: he never truſted that to 
hazard which could be effected by a prudent de- 
lay: he was circumſpect in all his mcafures, and 
impenetrable in his deſigns. Such was the gene- 
ral on whom the court of Vienna now caſt its eyes, 
as the propereſt perſon to ſtem the torrent of dif- 
grace that had well-nigh overwhelmed its arms, to 
lave his country from ruin, and by his prudence 
and cautiouſneſs to check the fire and vigour of the 
Pruſſian monarch, who, ſetting no bounds to his 
ambition and arms, ſeemed to truſt all to his good 
fortune and military ſkill. 
Count Daun arriving at Boemiſchrod, within a 
few miles of Prague, the day after the defcat of 
the grand army, he began to collect the fugitive 
corps that had fled from the fate of that day; and 
ſoon aſſembled a force ſo conſiderable as to attract 
the attention of his Pruſſian majeſty, who detach- 
ed the prince of Bevern with twenty battalions and 
thirty ſquadrons to obſerve his motions, and with 
orders to attack him before his numbers ſhould be- 
come too formidable : but Daun acted on more 
ſure principles than to (lake the ruin of a cauſe he 
was tent to retrieve, on the chance of a battle, 
with troops that were ſunk in diſgrace, and in 
want almoſt of every neceſſary, againſt an army 
fluſhed with victory, and abounding with all con- 
veniencies for ſubſiſtence and action. According- 
ly, he no ſooner heard that the. prince of Bevern 
was on his march towards him, than he retreated 
to the Elbe, and intrenched himſelf ſtrongly in a 
camp at Malleſchau near Kolin, opened a way for 
the daily ſupply of recruits ſent to his army, and 
by this conduct and ſituation inſpired the garriſon 
of Prague with freſh courage, who expected ſoon 
to be relieved. 

In the mean time the king of Pruſſia, diſtracted 
with impatience at the length of the ſiege of 


Prague, whoſe ſurrender within a few days after 
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being inveſted he had looked upon as certain; 
and finding that count Daun's army was daily in- 
creaſing, and would ſoon be able not only to op- 
' poſe the detachment under the prince of Bevern, 
but even in a condition to raiſe the ſiege; reſolved 
to march and give the count battle with one part 
of his army, while he kept Prague blocked up 
with the other. Marſhal Keith remonſtrated ear- 
neſtly againſt this meaſure, and adviſed him to 
wait for the Auſtrians attempting to raiſe the ſiege, 
as thirty-two thouſand men, which was the whole 
number ſet apart by the king for that ſervice, was 
a very inadequate force to atrack an army of ſixty 
thouland men (for ſo many did Daun by this time 
count under him) commanded by a brave and ex- 
perienced general. Impetuous in valour, and blind- 
ed with his amazing ſucceſſes, Frederic rejected 
this ſage counſel, bid defiance to all oppoſition, 
and on the thirteenth of June quitted the camp 
before Prague, eſcorted by a few battalions and 
ſquadrons, with which he joined the prince of Be- 
vern's army at Milkowitz. After this junction 
the king advanced on the eighteenth towards Ko- 
lin, in the neighbourhood of which count Daun 
had his camp, defended by a prodigious train of 
artillery which he had cauſed to be brought from 
Olmutz, and had placed on reduubts and batteries 
erected on the moſt advantageous poſts, with 
nes and heavy pieces of cannon at every acceſ- 
ſible part of che camp. 

When the Pruſſians came in ſight of the enemy, 
they found them drawn up in three lines, on a 
very high ground, between Genlitz and St. John 
the Baptiſt, which was rendered almoſt inacceſſible 
by ſeveral difficult defiles that ran along the foot of 
the hills. Notwithſtanding this advantageous po- 
ſition, his majeſty began the attack between two 
and three in the afternoon, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of two eminences, on which were the enemy's 
principal batteries, and two villages defended 
with infantry ; but could not force the third poſt, 
the fire of the enemy was ſo violent, though they 
returned ſeven times ſucceſſively to the charge, led 
on by that valiant ſoldier and great general prince 
Ferdinand: but as their cavalry could not act in 
their ſupport, they were obliged to give it up. 
The king was now in an agony of deſpair at the 


fatal conſequences that were likely to attend his 


precipitate reſolution, taken contrary to the good 
advice of a faithful ſervant, whoſe valour was tutored 
by experience. He reſolved, however, to make one 
more furious effort to retrieve, if poſſible, the dif 
grace he had ſuſtained. -With this reſolution, he pur 
himſelf at the head of his cavalry, and attacked 
the left wing of the enemy with the greateſt 
bravery, expoſing his perſon in the moſt perilous 
{ituations, in order to animate his men: but his 
was a loſt cauſe; the enemy repulſed all his efforts, 
Fortune however befriended him ſo far, that he 
drew off his forces, with all his baggage and ar- 
tillery, in good order, in ſight of the enemy, with- 
out their making one attempt to purſue him. Thus 
ended an action that might more properly be cal- 
led a carnage than a battle, both armies loſing a 
prodigious number of men. The Pruſſians had 
upwards of eight thouſand killed and wounded, 
and a great number were made priſoners or deſert- 
ed. The Auftrians had above ten thouſand killed 
and wounded. | 
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Having ſeen his army make good their retreat, 
the king of Pruſſia's next and immediate care was 
to prevent the bad effects of this day's work, ſhould 
the news thereof reach Prague before he could 
take proper meaſures to ſecure that part of his 
troops, artillery, &c. employed in the ſiege of that 
city. Therefore, though he had been on horſe- 
back all day, and preſent at every attack, he left 
his army at Nimburg, under the command of the 
prince of Bevern, and with an eſcort of twelve or 
tourteen huſſars only ſet out for Prague, where he 
arrived next morning, and immediately gave or- 
ders for ſending off all his artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage, which were all ſafely withdrawn; and 
the troops had begun their retreat before the Au- 
ſtriens in the city heard of the battle; but when 
they ſaw the Pruffians retiring, a large body of 
them ſallied out under the command of prince 
Charles of Lorraine (marſhal Brown heing by this 
time dead of his wounds) and came up with the 
rear of the Pruſſians, but found it ſo well covered 
that they could do very little execution. 

Count Daun now entered the city of Prague, 
amidſt the loud acclamations of the impriſoned Au- 
{trians, who received him as their deliverer; and the 
united forces of the imperial generals being now 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, 
that prince was in a ſhort time obliged to evacuate 
Bohemia and retire into Saxony, The king attri- 
buted the loſs of the battle of Kolin wholly to him- 
iclf, The candour with which he acknowleged 
his miſtake is ſo extraordinary in a king and a con- 
queror, that I am perſuaded the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed to hear it in his majeſty's own words, in 
a letter to the earl Mariſchal, which alio gives the 
beſt narrative and proof of this affair. He firſt 
does juſtice to the valour of his enemy : *The 
Imperial grenadiers, ſays he, are a noble corps: 
one hundred companies defended a riſing ground 
which my beſt infantry could not carry. Ferdi- 
nand, who commanded them, returned ſeven times 
to the charge; but to no purpoſe. At firſt he maſter- 
ed a battery, but could not hold it. The enemy 
had the advantage of a numerous and well-ſerved 
artillery. It did honour to Lichtenſtein who had 
the direction, Only the Pruſſian army can diſpute 
it with him. My infantry were too few. All my 
cavalry were preſent, and idle ſpectators, except- 
ing a bold puſh by my houſhold troops and 
ſome dragoons. Ferdinand attacked without pow- 
der; the enemy, in return, were not ſparing of 
theirs. They had the advantage of a riſing ground, 
of intrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery. 
Several of my regiments were repulſed by their 
muſquetry. Henry performed wonders. I trem- 
ble for my worthy brothers: they are too brave. 
Fortune turned her back on me this day. I 
ought to have expected it: ſhe is a female, and I 
am no — In fact, I ought to have had 
more infantry. Succels, my dear lord, often oc- 
caſions a deſtructive confidence. Twenty-four bat- 
talions were not ſufficient to diſlodge ſixty thouſand 
men from an advantageous poſt. Another time 
we will do better. I have no reaſon to complain 


of the bravery of my troops, or the experience 
of my officers: I alone was 1n fault, and I hope to 
repair it.” Then, after taking notice of the for- 
midable confederacy againſt him, he concludes 
thus: © know not whether it will be a diſgrace 
to 
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to me to ſubmit; but I am ſure there will be no 
olory in vanquiſhing me.” 

He ſupported his diſaſter, however, with a magnan1- 
mity that did him infinite honour and notwithitand- 
ing his ſevere trial, and the melancholy proſpect that 
ſurrounded him, he toon roſe above his misfortunes, 
and by an amazing viciſſitude of events, turned his 
diſgrace upon his enemies with ample retaliation. 
We ſhall leave him, however, for the preſent, and 
turn our eyes to the other ſide of Germany, which 
we ſhall find involved in the general bloodihed and 
confuſion that now began to delolate the whole 
empire. 

When the deſigns of the French upon the elec- 

torate of Hanover became too obvious to admit of 
the leaſt doubt, it was thought high time for his 
Britannic majeſty to take ſuch ſteps as might molt 
effectually conduce to the defence and preſervation 
of his paternal dominions : therefore, very early 
in the ſpring of this year, orders were ſent thither 
to recruit the troops that had been ſent back from 
England, to augment each company, to remount 
the cavalry with the utmoſt expedition, and not to 
ſuffer any horſes to be conveyed out of the electo- 
rate; as alſo to provide the magazines in that country 
with all things neceſſary for fifty thouland men, 
who were to torm an army of obſervation. 

Bur ſuch was the equity of his Britannic majeſty, 
and his precaution to avoid the leaſt apparent cauſe 
of provocation to any power to invade his German 
dominions, that he would not bring an army into 
the field until he had publiſned to the world the 
juſt motives that had compelled him to have re- 
courſe to thoſe means Providence had put in his 
power to repel the hoſtile deſigns of his enemies. 
Accordingly, he emitted the following declaration 
or manifeſto, dated at Hanover, in the month of 
April: 

« His Britannic majeſty, elector of Brunſwic- 
Lunenbourg, did his utmoſt to prevent the war 
which hath ariſen between him, as king, and the 
crown of France, and to regulate in an amicable 
manner the differences which occaſioned it. His 
majeſty's endeavours for this end having proved in- 
effectual, he made it his ſtudy to hinder the war 
from ſpreading, and the peace of his German do- 
minions in particular, and that of the empire in 
general, from being involved in diſturbances, in 
the motives whereof they had no concern. 

« For theſe reaſons, and in conſideration of the 
great probability in the autumn of 1755, that the 
crown of France, in reſentment of thole differen- 
ces, meditated an attack upon the king's German 
dominions, his majeſty in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year concluded a treaty with the king of 
Pruſſia; the intention whereof was, to compel that 
crown to drop its deſigns, which it was natural to 
expect would be the conſequence. And another 
war having, contrary to his majeſty's expectation, 
broke out ſoon after in the heart of Germany, his 
majeſty has carefully avoided taking any part in 
it, 

« It is impoſſible for the impartial world, after 
conſidering his Britannic majeſty's conduct on this 
occaſion, which manifeſtly tended only to the afore- 
ſaid ends, not to ſee the injuſtice of the motives 
and pretexts which the court of France would al- 
lege to juſtify their invaſion of the electoral terri- 
tories of Brunſwic, which are under the protection 
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of the empire. If they build their pretext on the 
war that has broke out between England and 
France, 1t is evident that this war, both in irs riſ- 
and object, are entirely foreign to his majeſty, az 
clector, and to his German territories. As to the 
lecond war, namely, that which hath been lighted 
up in Germany, the crown of France, as guarantee 
of the peace of Weſtphalia, hath not, on one hand 

the leaſt pretext to act againſt the atoreſaid Rates. 
whilſt they cannot convict his majeſty of any con- 
travention of the ſaid peace: and, on the other 
hand, France cannot, as the ally and auxiliary of 
the empreſs-· queen of Hungary and Bohemia, act 
againſt a member of the empire, who is not at war, 
nor hath the lealt difference with her imperial and 
royal majeſty, 

„ Whereas, nevertheleſs, a numerous French 
army hath entered the empire by Wettphalia, 
which, after putting a garriton in the imperial city 
of Cologn, is advancing towards the clectoral do- 
minions of Brunſwic, hath already penetrated inta 
the biſhopric of Munſter, and there exacted con- 
tributions; by which their views and Ceilings 
againſt the ſaid electoral dominions of Brunſwic ate 
clearly manitefted : his Britannic majeſty, as clec- 
tor of Brunſwic Lunenbourg, ſees himſclt unwil- 
lingly reduced to the indiſpenſible neceſſity of aſ- 
lembling an army, and ordering it to march, in 
order to divert, with the aſſiſtance of the Mot: 
High, all violence, injuſtice, and ufurpation from 
his own dominions, and thote of his neighbours. 

In order to prevent any perſon from bring 
deceived by a groundleſs ſuſpicion, his majeſty 
would not omit this opportunity of declaring, in 
the face of the whole empire, that he is very far 
from deſigning to act offenſively againſt any of his 
co-eſtates in the empire, nor even againſt the 
crown of France: and that by the armament and 
march of his forces, to which ſtep he has been 
forced, he ſeeks only to divert, as has been ſaid, 
with the Divine Bleſſing, all invaſion, violence, 
and hoſtility; and do in that event, as a principal 
member of the empire, what is juſt in the ſight of 
God and man, and what he owes to the ſafety of 
the country which God hath entruſted to him. 

He reſts aſſured, that no perſon will miſcon- 
{true or miſinterpret the juſtice of this ſelf-· defence 
to which he is forced: in particular, he truſts to 
the amicable confidence of his co-eſtates in the em- 
pire, that they will not counteract his views, which 
are favourable to themiclves, and tend to remove 
war and its calamities from their frontiers ; but 
that they will rather concur with and promote 
them: that, knowing that his majeſty's forces will 
obſerve the molt rigorous diſcipline, they will, in 
return, give them proots of their good- will, parti- 
cularly, by ſupplying them, for ready money, with 
what proviſions and forage they may ſtand in need 
of; and, in fine, that they will not furniſh to the 
adverſe party the ſmalleſt thing that may be pre- 
judicial to his dominions or to their own.” | 

This declaration was immediately followed by 
aſſembling the army of obſervation, which conſiſt- 
ed of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and the troops of 
ſome leſs reſpectable ſtates, ro the amount of torty- 
ſeven thouſand men, to be joined by a body of 
three thouſand Pruſſians; the whole to be under 
the command of his royal highneſs the duke of 


Cumberland, who, as we have already obſerved, 
7 let 
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ſet out from England in the month of April to put 
himſelf at their head. 

As ſoon as his royal highneſs arrived at Hanover, 
he immediately put the troops in motion, and or- 
dered them to repair to the camp marked out be- 
tween Hamelen and Nienburg. In a few days af- 
ter the army paſſed the Weſer, and arrived at the 
camp at Bielefeldt, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
of Retberg, which the French had abandoned. 
Here the duke fixed his head-quarters, to be at 
hand to learn the diſpoſition of the French army, 
and act in conſequence. Hither allo the generals 
appointed to command the ſeveral diviſions repair- 


ed, to concert the plan of operations with their | 


royal com mander. 

His royal highneſs's army was poſted in the fol- 
lowing manner : at Bielefeldr, fix battalions and 
fix ſquadrons, under the command of lieutenant- 
general baron de Sporcken; fix battalions under lieu- 
tenant- general de Block, at Hervorden; fix batta- 
lions and four ſquadrons, under major-general 
Ledebour, between Hervord and Minden; ſeven 
battalions and ten ſquadrons, under lieutenant-ge- 
neral d' Oberg, in the neighbourhood of Hamelen; 
and five battalions and four ſquadrons, under ma- 
jor- general de Hauſs, near Nienburg. 

This was certainly a moſt admirable diſpoſition; 
but his highneſs ſoon receiving intelligence that 
the French army aſſembled on the Lower Rhine 
and the duchy of Cleves, conſiſting at that time of 
ſeventy battalions (of ſix hundred men each) forty 
ſquadrons (of three hundred men each) and fifty- 
two pieces of cannon, under the command of the 
marſhals d'Etrees and Contades, had received or- 
ders to march forward, and that the deſign of this 
march muſt be to get between him and the Weler, 
he determined at length to break up his camp at 
Bielefeldt, and remove to a more advantageous 
and ſafe ſituation, as it was impoſſible on that 
ground to withſtand the vaſt ſuperiority of men 
the French generals were bringing againſt him. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth of June he ordered 
his army to proceed towards Hervorden; and on 
the fourteenth the allies encamped at Cofeldt, and 
ſtaid there the next day. Theſe motions of his 
royal highneſs induced the French' generals to 
march forward with their army, and either oblige 
the duke to repaſs the Weſer or to ſtand a battle: 
but being too weak for the latter, he choſe to re- 
tire as the French approached ; and on the twen- 
tieth of June repaſſed the Weler, and encamped 
his troops between Minden and Oldendorp, in a 
moſt advantageous ſituation, having the Weſer in 
front, and the right and left covered with eminen- 
ces and moraſſes. In the mean time, the French 
fixed their head-quarters at Bieleteldt, which the 
allies had abandoned. 

It was univerſally believed that, in this ſituation, 
the army of the allies would have vigorouſly diſ- 
puted with the French the paſſage of the Weler, 
which ſecures Hanover againſt foreign attacks ; 
but how greatly was the world diſappointed in its 
expectations, when they were informed by autho- 
rity that the French, after poſſeſſing themſelves of 
Embden, had paſſed that river on the tenth and 
eleventh of July with their whole army, without 
the loſs of a ſingle man! By the accounts tranſ- 
mitted of this affair, we find, that while marſhal 
d'Etrẽes, by feigned marches, concealed from the 
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duke of Cumberland the real diſpoſitions that were 
made for paſſing the Weſer, the marquis d' Armen · 
tieres, who had laid his bridges between Hovrer 
and Blanckenow, in the diſtrict of the abbey ci 
Corby, paſſed that river with ten battalions, tweiv- 
ſquadrons, and ten pieces of cannon? The duke 
ot Cumberland could not oppoſe it, as he lay with 
his army below Hamelen, extending towards the 
Lower Weſer; and the duke de Broglio and XI. 
de Chevert, each with a body of troops, drew his 
attention towards Minden and Rintelen. The laſt- 
mentioned town was defended by a fort, in which 
were three hundred Heſſians, who turrendered 
priſoners of war, The French abandoned thar 
fort, after taking out of it twelve iron cannon, 
two culverins, two mortars, and what ſtorcs they 
found in it. | | 

By the afternoon of the eleventh the whole of 
the French army had effected its paſſage ; and 
having ſeized the important paſs of Stadt Olden- 
dorff, they pitched their camp upon the fine plain 
of that name. The French proceeded immedi te- 
ly to raife heavy contributions in Hanover, their 
general ſending to the regency of that electorate a 
requifition, demanding that d-puties ſhould be 
ſent to his head-quarters to treat about the matter 
with which they were obliged to comply. 

His royal highnels the duke of Cumberlard 
having no longer any reaſon to doubt that the 
French were bent upon attacking him, he drew 
up h's little army on the heights between the We- 
ſer and the woods; with his right towards the 
river, and his left cloſe to the woods ; on the point 
of which he erected a battery of twelve pounders 
and haubitzers, ſupported by the hunters and two 
battalions of grenadiers, poſted in the corner of the 
wood, upon the left of the battery, under the com- 
mand of major-general Schulemberg, with the vil- 
lage of Haſtenbeck in his front. There was a hol- 
low way from the left of the village to the battery, 
and a continual moraſs on the other ſide of Halten- 
beck to his right. In the evening of the twenty+ 
fourth of July he called in all his out-poſts, and 
kept the whole army on their arms all night. 

On the twenty-fifth in the morning the French 
army was ſeen advancing in columns, and ſoon be- 
gan to cannonade the allies very ſeverely, which 
they continued the whole day, and made ſeveral 
feints as if they intended to attack the right, the 
left, and the center; but nothing was done that 
day. The duke's army continued on their arms 
all the next night. The battery at the end of the 
wood was repaired, and count Schulemberg rein- 
forced with ſix battalions of grenadiers, under ma- 
jor-general Hardenberg, and two pieces of twelve 
pounders. His royal highneſs alſo gave orders 
for erecting a battery of twelve and ſix pounders 
behind the village of Haſtenbeck; and, in fine. 
took all the precautions that the beſt general coul 
poſſibly do to give the foe a warm reception; and 
as ſoon as it was day- light got on horſeback to re- 
connoitre their poſition, which he found to be the 
lame as on the preceding day. At a little after 
five the French began a very ſmart cannonading 
upon the battery behind the village that was ſup- 
ported by the Heſſian infantry and cavalry, whole 
countenance and ſteadineſs, amidſt fo ſevere a tire, 
was truly admirable, Between ſeven and eight the 
firing of ſmall arms began on the left of the allies, 
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when his royal highneſs ordered major-general | detached the duke de Chevreuſe to take poſſeſſion 
Behr, with three battalions of Brunſwickers, to | of the city of Hanover, with the title of governor 
ſupport the grenadiers in the wood if their aſſiſt- | of that city. The regency finding that all the 
ance ſhould be wanted. The cannonading went | meaſures taken for their defence were now of no 
on all the time, rather augmenting than decreal- | uſe, enjoined the inhabitants to remain quiet, and 
ing; but it did not create the leaſt diſorder in the | receive the French within their walls without op- 
confe derate troops. poſition: upon which the Hanoverian garriton, af. 
The fire of the ſmall arms on the left increaſed, | ter being diſarmed, was left at liberty to go where 
and the French ſeemed rather to gain ground; | they pleaſed; bur an ordonnance was publiſhed by 
whereupon the duke detached three Hanoverian | the new governor, enjoining the inhabitants to diſ.- 
battalions and ſix ſquadrons round the wood by | poſe of their fire-arms, of wnat kind ſoever, under 
Afforde, who towards the cloſe of the day drove | ſevere penalties. 
ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back to their army. About the ſame time marſhal Contades, who had 
The grenadiers in the wood, however, apprehen- | been ſent with a detachment to reduce the territo- 
ſive of being ſurrounded, from the great numbers | ries of Heſſe Caſſel, was met at Warburg by the 
of the enemy that appeared there, and were march- | prince of Heſſe's maſter of the horſe, who declared 
ing round on that ſide, thought it adviſeable to re- | in his maſter's name, that the French ſhould be 
tire nearer the left of their own army; by which | furniſhed with every thing the country could at- 
unfortunate motion the French got poſſeſſion of | ford; and the magiſtrates of Caſſel preſented the 
the Hanoverian battery on the left without oppoſi- marſhal with the keys of the city gates. The mar- 
tion. On this occaſion the hereditary prince of | quis d'Armentieres, another French general, or- 
Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed himſelf, at the head of a | dered Gottingen to ſupply him, within a limited 
battalion of Woltenbuttle guards, and another of | time, under pain of military execution, with four 
Hanoverians, who with their bayonets fixed retook | thouſand pounds of white bread and two thouſand 
the battery from a much ſuperior force of the ene- | buſhels of oats, which was more than th= whole 
my: but the French being in poſſeſſion of a height | country could afford, an hundred loads ot hay, and 
that commanded and flanked both our lines of in | other proviſions. 
fantry and our battery ; which attack they could The duke of Cumberland continued all this 
ſupport under cover of a hill, and his royal high- | time retreating from Nienburg : he retired into the 
nels could not diſpute without expoſing his flank | duchy of Verden, and from thence to Stade, where 
both to the artillery and muſquetry ; and finding | the archives and many valuable effects of tt e elec- 
it was impoſſible to diſlodge them without expol- | torate of Hanover had been depoſited. His royal 
ing his own troops to too great a hazard, he order- highneſs reinforced the garriſon of this city with 
ed a retreat, which was effected in the greateſt or- | two regiments, and a camp was marked out on 
der, to Hamelen, without the leaſt moleſtation on | the glacis for the army. All the proviſions and 
the part of the enemy, whether it was owing to | torage which he had at Verden were brought hi- 
what they had ſuffered, or to the firm countenance | ther, his royal highneſs being made to believe that 
of the allied troops. The loſs of the allies in this | he ſhould be able ro maintain his ground between 
engagement, which may be ſaid to have laſted | the Aller and the Elbe, and be effectually ſupport- 
three days, was five hundred and forty ſeven kill | ed by tour Engiiſh men of war which at that time 
ed and miſſing, and nine hundred and ſeven | lay off the port of Stade, in caſe the French ſhould 
wounded. The French, according to their own | attempt to attack him. 
accounts, loſt two thouſand and upwards; but | It muſt be confeſſed that his royal highneſs made 
they gave out that it would not have have exceed- | the wiſeſt diſpoſitions for a defence; but what could 
ed ſeven or eight hundred killed and wounded, had | avail the greateſt generalſhip without an army ca- 
it not been for a miſtake between a regiment of | pable of diſputing the ground with an enemy 
Beauce and that called the Little Switzers, which | that was in a condition, and determined co force 
fired upon each other ſo long and fo furiouſly, that | their way? Richelieu followed the duke ſtep by 
the latter was almoſt deſtroyed. Wherever the | ſtep with his whole army, as far as the Aller. He 
blame of this blunder lay, it certainly was ot great | hemmed the allied army in on every ſide; and not- 
advantage to the duke in making his retreat unob- | withſtanding the four Engliſh men of war juſt men- 
| ſerved, and without purſuit. tioned, got poſſeſſion of a fort at the mouth of the 
| The duke of Cumberland made but a ſhort ſtay | Zwinga, which cut off the duke's communication 
| at Hamelen; and leaving a ſmall detachment for | with the Elbe. 
| its defence, continued his route to Nienburg, | The two armies being now very near each other, 
where he eacamped. As for Hamelen, it ſoon | many ſkirmiſhes happened, and ſeveral places were 
| ſubmitred to the French, who diſmantled the walls, | taken and reraken. But the duke's army, though 
| and carried off ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, ſeveral | in a ſtrong ſituation, was by far too weak to think 
| mortars, with large quantities of proviſion and | of holding out againſt the numerous forces of the 
| ammunition, and even part of the equipage of | French, which, as I have already obſerved, almoſt 
the allied army. Here the French halted for ſome | ſurrounded him. Under this preſſure of untoward 
| time; and here it was that M. d'Etrers was, by | circumſtances. not in a condition to fight, nor in 
| the order of his moſt Chriſtian maxeſty, obliged to] a ſituation, there appeared no other poſſible means 
| 
| 
| 


reſign the command in chief of the French forces | of preventing the total deſtruction of the allied ar- 
to the duke de Richelieu, who had been raiſed to] my but by coming to ſome ſort of terms with the 
that poſt by court intrigue, through the means of | enemy. The king of Denmark opportunely ſtept 
madame de Pompadour, Lewis's female favourite. | forth and interpoſed his mediation, which was ac- 
Two days after Richelieu's arrival at the French | cepted by the commanders in chief of both armies; 
camp, which was in the beginning of Auguſt, he | and on the eighth of September, 1757, the _—_ 
| 0 
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of Cumberland ſigned a convention for a neutrali- 
ty with the French, well known by the name of 
the Convention of Cloſter Seven, from the place 
where it was ſigned, and by which thirty-eight 
thouſand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and 
were diſperſed into different quarters of canton- 
ment. 

The overtures for this convention, it ſeems, 
were made by the regency of Hanover, without the 
participation of the Britiſh court. Now, as by this 
ſtep the king of Pruſſia's dominions were expoſed 
to the whole power of France on that ſide, it was 
but natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch a procedure might 
perhaps be a means of leſſening, if not diſſolving, 
that confidence and mutual friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between their Pruſſian and Britannic majeſ- 
ties: and indeed his Pruſſian majeſty no ſooner 
was appriſed of the convention of Cloſter Seven 
being ſigned with the French marſhal, than he 
wrote a very ſharp letter with his own hand to the 
king of England on that ſubject, in which he com- 
plained bitterly of being made a ſacrifice ; and 
peremptorily inſiſted upon his majeſty's not liſten- 
ing to any engagement in which he was not com- 
prehended. His Britannic majeſty, in anſwer to 
this letter, thought proper to order a declaration 
to be communicated to all foreign miniſters reſid- 
ing at the Britiſh court, on the ſixteenth of Septem- 
ber, in which he diſclaimed any ſhare in making 
the ſaid convention, and declared his reſolution to 
act in conſtant concert with the king of Pruſſia, in 
employing the moſt efficacious means to fruſtrate 
the unjuſt and oppreſſive deſigns of their common 
enemies; promiſing at the ſame time punctually to 
fulfil all his engagements with his Pruſſian majeſty, 
and to ſupport him with firmneſs and vigour. 

The convention of Cloſter Seven, however, 
was attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to 
the king of Pruſſia, who was thereby not only de- 
prived of the aſſiſtance of near forty thouſand good 
troops, but alſo actually invaded by his numerous 
enemies on all ſides, the duke de Richelieu ſoon after 
entering the Pruſſian terricories, near Wolfenbuttle, 
with one hundred and ten battalions, one hun- 
dred and fifty ſquadrons, and one hundred pieces 
of cannon 3 and penetrating into Halberſtadt and 
Brandenburg-Pruflia, plundering the towns, ex- 
acting contributions, and committing ſuch exceſlcs 
that would give horror in the relation. Nor were 
the French the only enemy let looſe upon his Prul- 
ſian majeſty, The Ruſſians, who for a long time 
had proceeded but ſlowly, all at once quickened 
their march, and entered Ducal Pruſſia, under 
marſhal Apraxin and general Fermor, marking 
their progreſs by every inhumanity that could be 
expected from an army of lawleſs barbarians. A 
large body of Auſtrians entering Sileſia, advanced 
as far as Breſlau ; then turning back, they laid 
ſiege to Schweidnitz, the key to Sileſia, Another 
body entered Lufatia, another quarter of the 


Pruſſian territories, and made themſelves maſters 


of Zittau. Twenty-two thouſand Swedes penetrated 
into Pruſſian Pomerania, reduced the towns of 


Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole country 


under contribution. The army of the empire, re- 
inforced by that of prince Soubiſe, was preparing 
to enter Saxony, and thus left the Auſtrians under 
count Daun at liberty to turn the greateſt part of 
their forces to the reduction of Sileſia. Another 
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body of Auſtrians piercing through Luſatia, paſſed 
by the Pruſſian armies, and ſuddenly preſenting it- 
ſelf before the gates of Berlin, laid the whole coun- 
try under contribution, 

The total ruin of his Pruſſian majeſty was now 
generally prognoſticated ; but he met with effec- 
tual reſources in the fidelity and bravery of his 
troops, and his own courage and policy. The 
Ruſſians were the firſt object that drew his atten- 
tion: he therefore detached field-marſhal Lehwald 
into Pruſſia with an army of thirty thouſand men, 
to endeavour to ſtop the inhuman ravages of thole 
lavage invaders, during the abſence of his malter. 
This general was encamped at Velau, when the 
Ruſſians, to the number of eighty thouſand, after 
taking Memel, the firſt town in Ducal Pruſſia, in the 
month of July, pitched their camp in a well-fort- 
hed ſituation, near Nertutten. Notwithſtanding 
their great ſuperiority, M. Lehwald, provoked by 
the diſtreſſes of a country he was not able to de- 
tend or deliver from the cruel invaders by any 
other means, determined to attack them in their 
intrenchments with his little army. Having icnt 
colonel Malachowſki with a party to reconnoitre 
the polition of the enemy, he gave orders for be- 
ginning the attack the next day, being the goth of 
Auguſt. 

The Ruſſian army was formed in four lines, each 
line defended by a numerous artillery, and with 
batteries erected on all the eminences, containing 
in all two hundred pieces of cannon. The Prut- 
ſians began the attack at five in the morning, 
which was carried on with ſo much vigour, that 
the whole firſt line of the enemy was entirely bro- 
ken, and they were driven from all their batteries. 
The duke of Holftein Gottorp, brother to the 
king of Sweden, at the head of his regiment of 
dragoons, routed the Ruſſian cavalry, and atter- 
wards fell upon a regiment of grenadiers, which he 
cut in pieces; but when the Pruſſians came to the 
ſecond intrenchment, M. Lehwald, ſceing he could 
not attempt it without expoſing his whale army, 
took the reſolution to retire, which he did in the 
beſt manner, and without the enemy's daring to 
ſtir out of their intrenchments to purſu- him. The 
Pruſſian army returned to its camp at Velau. 

The loſs of the Pruſſians did not exceed three 
thouſand killed and wounded ; whereas that of the 
Ruſſians amounted to upwards of ten thouſand. 
General Lapuchin was wounded and taken priloner, 
but was ſent back upon his parole. The Pruſſian 
army had ar firſt made themſelves maſters of above 
eighty pieces of cannon ; but theſe they were obli- 
ged to abandon, with eleven of their own, for want 
of carriages. Three Ruſſian generals were kill-d, 
but the Pruſſians loſt no general nor officer of diſ- 
tinction. | 

After this engagement, M. Lehwald altered the 
poſition of his army, by drawing towards Peterſ- 
wald ; and the Ruſſians, after remaining quite in- 
active till the thirteenth of September, on a ſudden, 
to the great ſurprize of every one, retreated out 
of Pruſſia with tuch precipitation, that they left 
all their ſick and wounded behind them, to the 
amount of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand, together 
with eighty pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable 
part of their military ſtores. They made their 


retreat in two columns, one of which bent its courſe 
rowards Memel, whilſt the other took the neareſt 
I way 
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way through the buliwick of Abſternen. Both 
eriumas burnt every village they paſſed through 
wihout dtinction, and ſtrewed the roads with the 

mangled bodies of the wretched inhabitants M. 
 Lehwald de tached prince George of Holſtein with 
ten thouſand horle in purſuit of theſe barbarians; 
but he was ſtopped in his courſe, by the bridges 
thrown over the river Mem-l having been broke 
down by che violence of the ſtream. 

It des not at this time apprar what could be 
the real cauſe of this ſudden retreat of the Ruſſi- 
ans; bur as the czarina was about this time ſeized 
with an apoplectic fir, it was given out that the 
army was ordered home, to ſupport the regulations 
the had made about a ſucceſſor, in cate of a vacancy 
in the throne. It is moſt probable they wanted 
ſubſiſtence. However this might be, his Pruſfian 
majeſty was by this turn delivered from the powerful 
diverſion made to his arms by the Kuſſians in fa- 
vour of Auſtria : but his affairs were ſtill in a very 
deplorable condition. He had no troops to ſpare 
for the defence of his territories invaded by the 
French, nor to give them battle ; wherefore the 
French marſhal revelled with impunity in the open 
country, collecting the public revenues, and fat- 
tening on the contributions which he drew from 
thence and the electorate of Hanover, and other 
conqueſts which defrayed the expences of the war. 
Gueidres was reduced, after a long blockade, on 
the twenty-fourth of Augult; fo that the whole 
country was expoſed to the enemy as far as Mag- 
debourg. 

Juſt veſore the retreat of the Ruſſians, the Swedes, 
who had now reſolved upon an open rupture with 
his Pruſſian majeſty, invaded Pruſſian Pomerania 
with an army of twenty-two thouland men, ſcized 
upon Anclam and Demmin, and prepared to do 
the ſame by Stetin, the capital of the duchy of that 
name. While every one was greatly at a loſs to 
account for the reaſon of this invaſion, the Swediſh 
commander, count Hamilton, publiſhed the fol- 
lowing declaration in vindication of his maſter's 
conduct: That the king of Sweden, as guaran- 
tee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, could not help 
ſending his troops into the upper part of the duchy 
of Pomerania belonging to the king of Pruſſia 
and that therefore all the officers appointed to re- 
ceive the public revenue in that couatry, mult pay 
what money they had in their hands to general Ha- 
milton, who was commiſſioned to receive the ſame 
for his Swediſh majeſty : that, moreover, an exact 
account was required within eight days of the re- 
venues of the country; but that no more than or- 
dinary contributions would be demanded of the 
inhabitants, who might reſt aſſured that the Swediſh 
troops ſhould be made to obſerve the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline.“ : 

To this declaration his Pruſſian majeſty replied, 
by his general Manteuffel (who had a command 
of twelve thouſand men in Pomerania, to cover 
Stetin from any ſurprize) * That the crown of Swe- 
den could not, upon any legal foundation, lay any 
thing to his charge, to make it appear that he real- 
1y difturbed the peace of Weſtphalia; and enjoin- 
ed his vaſſals, magiſtrates, and ſubjects, in the 
Anterior Pomerania, not to pay any regard to the 
| Swediſh declarations, but to preſerve their fidelity 
and allegiance to him their lawful ſovereign, upon 
pain of iacurring his moſt rigorous indignation,” 
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While both ſides were thus employed in defend- 

ing their reſprctive meaſures, M. Lehwald findin 
himſelf at liberty by the drawing off of the Ruſſi. 
ans, detached prince George of Holitein Gottorp 
to the relicf of Pomerania with ſixteen thouſand 
men, and ſoon after followed with the reſt of his 
army. The Swedes were in expectation of being 
joined by fifteen thouſand French and ſix thouſano 
Mecklenburgers; but M. Lehwald coming upon 
them ſo opportunely prevented this junction; and 
the Swediſh general was reduced to ſuch ſtraits that 
ne retired with the utmoſt precipitation, In a 
word, the Pruſſian general not only recovered all 
the country the enemy had ſeized upon, and drove 
them entircly away, but, by the end of the year, 
added to his maſter's dominions all Swediſh Pome- 
rania, except the fortified town of Stralſund. 
Thus ended the Swedith campaign, atter their ar- 
my, without fighting a ſingle battle, had been 
reduced by ſickneſs, deſertion, and other acci- 
dents, to one half the number it conſiſted of when 
they firſt took the field, 
It may not be improper to take notice here of 
ſome events, which could not eaſily be introduced 
before without breaking the thread of my natra- 
tion. 

Towards the beginning of July the empreſs- 
queen recalled her miniſters, count Coloredo and 
monſieur Zohern, from London; in conſequence 
of which, Mr. Keith, our miniſter at the imperial 
court, ſet out from Vienna; as did alto Mr. Day- 
rolles, our reſident at Bruſſels, about the latter 
end of the ſame monch. 

Much about the ſame time an order was iſſued 
by the imperial court for all communication with 
England to be broke off; and our vice-conſul at 
Oſtend was deſired to order the pacquet-boats and 
Britiſh ſhipping at Oſtend, Bruges, and Nieuport, 
to depart in twenty-four hours, and not to return 
into any of the ports of the empreſs- queen till far- 
ther meaſures ſhould be concerted; which order 
was immediately obeyed. In this ordonnance the 
following reaſons were aſſigned by the court of Vi- 
enna, for thus excluding the Engliſh from ports 
that had been procured for that houſe by Engliſh 
arms and treaſures, viz. That her Imperial ma- 
jeſty, the empreſs-queen, could not with indiffe- 
rence behold England, inſtead of giving the ſuc- 
cours due to her by the moſt ſolemn treaties, enter 
into an alliance with her enemy the king of Pruſſia, 
and actually afford him all manner of aſſiſtance, 
aſſembling armies to oppoſe thoſe which the moſt 
Chriſtian king, her ally, had ſent to her aid ; and 
ſuffering privateers to exerciſe open violence in her 
roads, under the cannon of her ports and coaſts, 
without giving the leaſt ſatisfaction or anſwer to 
the complaints made on that account ; and the 
king of Great Britain himſelf, at the very time ſhe 
was offering him aneutrality for Hanover, publiſhing 
by a meſſage to his parliament, that ſhe had form- 
ed, with the moſt Chriſtian king, dangerous de- 
ſigns againſt that electorate: therefore her majeſty, 
deſirous of providing for the ſecurity of her ports, 
judged it expedient to give the fore-mentioned 
orders; and at the ſame time to declare, that ſhe 
could no longer permit a free communication be- 
tween her ſubjects and the Engliſh, which had hi- 
therto been founded upon treaties that Great Bri- 


tain had, without ſcruple, openly violated.” _ 
3 But 
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But notwithſtanding theſe orders, they ſuffered 
our packet-boats with letters to paſs as uſual to 
and from Oſtend, as the poſtage of our letters 
brought in a good revenue to the poſt- office of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. Oſtend and Nieuport, how- 
ever, by order of her Imperial majeſty, admitted 
each of them a French garriſon, though the em- 
preſs ſtill reſerved to herſelf in both of them the 
full and free exerciſe of all her rights of ſovereign- 
ty, an oath being adminiſtered to the French com. 
mandant for this purpoſe. The magiſtracy of 
Hamburgh had likewiſe notice given them, in the 
names of their Imperial and French majeſties, not 
to admit any Engliſh men of war or tranſports into 
their harbour, on pain of having a French garriſon 
ſent to take poſſeſſion of their city. Laſtly, before 
the end of the year, the Aulic council iſſued a de- 
cree againſt the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, on account 
of his conduct in the preſent eonjuncture of affairs. 
I will now reſume the hiſtory of military tranſ- 
actions, beginning with thoſe conducted by his 
Pruſſian majeſty. | 
Upon that monarch's quitting Bohemia, after 
the unfortunate battle of Kolin, he retired, as we 
have already obſerved, towards Saxony, when he 
itched his camp at Leitmeritz, on the river Elbe. 
Various ſkirmiſhes, and ſome diſadyantagecus ac- 
. tions, followed the loſs at Kolin, Gabel, an im- 
rtant paſs, and well garriſoned with four batta- 
— under the command of major- general Put- 
kammer, ſituate between Boemiſh-Leypa and Zit- 
tau, was ſurpriſed and taken by a ſtrong detach- 


ment of Auſtrians, under the command of the duke 


of Aremberg and M. Macguire, on the eighteenth 
of June. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, the king's bro- 
ther, who had been ſent with a detachment to 
watch their motions, was ſoon after in danger of 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, who followed 
him, laid Zittau, a ſtrong trading town in Upper 
Saxony, in aſhes, by a dreadful bombardment, and 
obliged the garriſon to ſurrender. This called for 
immediate relief. His Pruſſian majeſty did not he- 
ſitate a moment to quit his camp, with part of his 
army; and leaving the remainder under M. Keith, 
to guard the paſſes of the mountains of Bohemia, 
he by forced marches came ſuddenly upon the Au- 
ſtrians near Bautzen, obliged them to retire, and 
delivered his brother's army. The king was ſoon 
after joined, between Bautzen and Gorlitz, by M. 
Keith, whom he had ordered to quit the mountains 
of Bohemia, when the united force of theſe two 
armies amounted to ſixty thouſand men, beſides 
twelve battalions and ten ſquadrons which were 
ſtationed at Pirna, under the prince of Anhalt Deſ- 
ſau, to prevent any ſurprize from Dreſden. 

By this time his Pruſſian majeſty had received un- 
doubted intelligence that the army of the empire, 
commanded by the prince of Saxe Hildeburghau- 
ſen, and that of the French under the prince de Sou- 
biſe, making together about ſixty — men, 
were advancing towards Saxony, in order to reco- 
ver that electorate from him. He determined, if 
poſſible, to force the Auſtrians to a battle, before 
the imperial army ſhould have time to effect its 
deſigns. With this view, he transferred his head 
quarters to Bernſtedel, and on the fifteenth day 
of Auguſt came] in ſight of the Auſtrian camp, 
and within cannot-ſhot of it. In this poſition the 
king continued five days, trying every expedient 
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to bring the Auſtrians to a battle, who as conſtantly 
declined it, notwithſtanding their prodigious ſupe- 


riority, being at leaſt one hundred and thirty thou- 


land ſtrong, which was more than double the forces 
of the king of Pruſſia. The king, finding all his 
art and ſtratagem could not bring his deſign to 
bear; and hearing that the army of execution were 
now advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony, he ſet 
out from Luſatia, accompanied by M. Keith and 
thirty thouſand men, leaving the reſt of his army 
in a ſtrong camp near Gorlitz, under the prince of 
Bevern, to obſerve the enemy's motions. He now 
made a quick, march by the way of Leipfic towards 
Erfurth, to give battle to the combined army of 
the French and the empire; but by the time he 
arrived at Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth of 
September, the combined army had retreated ta 
Gotha z and it was generally ſuppoſed they would 
retreat farther back, until they could be joined 
by a large detachment which they expected from 
Richelieu's army, who, after the ſigning of the 
convention of Cloſter Seven, had entered the coun- 
try of Halberſtadt. Againſt him the king of 
Pruſſia detached prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
who ſcoured the country, beat up the quarters of 
the French at Egelin, and made twenty officers 
and four hundred ſoldiers priſoners ; but when the 
grand army advanced againſt him, he retired to 
Wanſleben, where he ſo poſted himſelf as to cut 
off all ſupplies of proviſion from the enemy. 

After the king of Pruſſia had left Luſatia, the 
Auſtrians came out of their camp; and after a 
bloody ſkirmiſh, in which they had conſiderably 
the advantage, obliged the prince of Bevern to re- 
treat with the Pruſſian army from Gorlitz to Ro« 
thenberg; from whence he proceeded to Buntzlau 
in Sileſia, and by a forced march reached Breflau 
on the firſt of October, without ſuffering any far» 
ther loſs, though the numerous Auſtrian army was 
for ſome days always in his rear. The prince 
choſe a very | ik camp on the river Oder, where 
he intrenched himſelf, and in that poſition remain- 
ed to cover the laſt-mentioned city. In the mean 
time, the Auſtrians made themſelves maſters of 
Lignitz, and a conſiderable part of Sileſia. 

From Gotha the combined army, on the ap- 
proach. of his Pruſſian majeſty, retreated towards 
Eyſenach, where they intrenched themſelves in a 
very ſtrong camp. By the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber the Pruſſian army was advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Gotha; on which day a ſkirmiſh hap- 
pened between the advanced parties of the two ar- 
mies, in which general Seydelitz defeated a large 
corps of the enemy, conſiſting of two regiments of 


| Auſtrian huſſars, one regiment of French huſſars, 


and a detachment made up of French grenadiers, 
beſides a numerous body of Croats and Pandours ; 
obliged them to abandon the town and caſtle of 
Gotha, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, and 
to retire with great precipitation to their main ar- 
my. In this action the Pruſſian general took ſeve- 
ral officers priſoners, and killed about three hun- 
dred men. Soon after this ſkirmiſh the king of 


Pruſſia advanced to Eyſenach, with a deſign to at- 
tack the combined army; but they were ſo ſtrong- 
iy intrenched that it was impracticable; and as he 
ound he could not provoke or draw them out of 
their camp, he was obliged, by ſcarcity of provi- 
_—_ to return back to Erfurth, and ſoon after 
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towards Naumburg: whereupon the combined ar- 
my marched, and agaia took poſſeſſion of Gotha, 
Erfurth, and Weimar. 
The king of Pruſſia, finding that all his attempts 
to draw the enemy from their intrenchments to 
engage him in the open field were fruitleſs, had 
recourſe to one of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes by which 
a general is better ſeen than even by the gaining a 
victory. He made a feint about the beginning of 
October, as if he intended to march to Berlin with 
the greateſt part of his army, leaving general Keith 
with only {even or eight thouſand men to defend 
Leipſic, Upon this the French and German ge- 
nerals, believing their paſſage was now open; and 
knowing how much the Pruſſian forces were di- 
. vided, and at great diſtances from each other, they 
reſolved to ſeize the opportunity of making them- 
ſelves maſters of the courſe of the river Sala, of 
Leipſic, and of the Pruſſian magazines at Torgau. 
Accordingly, having advanced to the Sala, they 
croſſed that river, preſented themſelves before 
Leipſic, and ſummoned M. Keith to ſurrender. 
To which that gallant general anſwered, That the 
king his maſter had ordered him to defend the 
place to the laſt extremity, and he would obey his 
command. The enemy then thought of laying 
ſiege to the town; but before they could make 
any one preparation for that purpoſe, they were 
alarmed by the approach of the king of Pruſſia, 
who, wiſely foreſeeing the effect of his fernt, had 
by previous and private orders collected together 
all his diſtant detachments, ſome of which were 
twenty leagues aſunder. The Pruſſian army ar- 
rived near Leipſic on the twenty - ſeventh day of 
October, and remained the twenty- eighth and 
twenty-ninth, when every body expected that a 
battle would be fought in the plains of Lut- 
zen: but the enemy, who ſtill continued baſhful, 
had, on advice of the king's approach, repaſſed 
the Sala, and burnt down the bridges over that 
river; but they were ſoon repaired, and the whole 
Pruſſian army croſſed over, and on November 3, 
in the evening, drew up over- againſt the enemy. 
This brought on the ever-memorable battle of 
Roſbach, fought on the fifth of November, 1757. 
The king was going to make the attack on the 
fourth, but deferred it on perceiving that the ene- 
my had changed the poſition of their camp. That 
whole day, therefore, was ſpent in a cannonade, 
which did no great execution on either ſide. The 
king of Pruſſia, in the mean time, made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, agreeable to what he had re- 
connointred of the enemy. | 
This delay of the Pruſſian army ſeems to have 
miſled the enemy into a notion, that they had no 
diſpoſition to riſque an action with the combined 
army, who were very advantageoully poſted ; and 
to determine them not only to wait for the Prul- 
ſians, but to attack them in their camp at Rol- 
bach: for on the fifth of November, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, the infantry of the com- 
bined army, which had drawn nearer upon the riſ- 
ing grounds towards the Pruſſian camp, filed off to 
the right, and the whole army was put in motion. 
It was two o'clock at noon, however, before the 
king of Pruſſia could form any certain judgment 
of the intention of the enemy's movements, which 
were various and complicated. At length, how- 
ever, it was manifeſt that they intended to attack 
him, and that their diſpoſitions were made. with a 
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view to ſurround the Pruſſan army, and to open 
the action by an attack on its rear. His Prufiian 
majeſty, however, with that preſence of mipd and 
military ſkill peculiar to himſelf, caught them in 
their own ſnare. He drew up his army in order 
of battle, and by a half turn to the right marched 
parallel with the enemy. 

In this poſition, and juſt before the battle be. 
gan, the king made the tollowing ſpeech to his ar- 
my: „My dear friends! the hour is come, in 
which all that is, or ought to be dear to us, depends 
upon the ſwords which are now drawn for the 
battle. Time permits me to ſay but little ; nor is 
there occaſion to ſay much. You know, that there 
is no labour, no hunger, no cold, no watching, 
no danger, that I have not ſhared with you hi- 
therto; and you now ſee me ready to lay down my 
life with you, and for you. All I aſk is the ſame 
pledge of fidelity and affection that I give, And 
let me add, not as an incitement to your courage, 
but as a teſtimony of my own gratitude, that, from 
this hour, until you go into quarters, your pay 
ſhall be doubled. Acquit yourſelves like ten, and 
put your confidence in God.“ The effect of this 
peech may be more readily conceived than deſcrib- 
ed. An univerſal ſhout proclaimed the general 
emotion. An heroic phrenzy ſeemed to take po- 
ſeſſion of every individual; and to this diſpoſition 
the victory that enſued may perhaps be in a great 
meaſure aſcribed, ſince we want not many inſtanees 
in hiſtory, where prodigious ſuperiority of numbers 
have been forced to give way before the martial 
enthuſiaſm of a handful of men. 

The following is the account of this famous bat- 
tle, as publiſhed by authority, from the beſt rela- 
tions tranſmitted from the ſcene of action: 

„The king of Pruſſia having taken the reſolu- 
tion to march up-to the enemy and attack them, 
had determined to begin the charge with one wing 
only; and the diſpoſition of the enemy made it ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be with the left wing: but 
the very inſtant the battle was going to begin, his 
majeſty ordered the general who commanded the 
right wing to decline it, to take a proper poſition 
in conſequence thereof, and above all, to prevent 
being ſurrounded. All the cavalry of the right 
wing, except two or three ſquadrons, had already 
marched to the left, which was done at full gallop ; 
and being arrived at the place aſſigned them, they 
formed over- againſt that of the enemy. The caval- 
ry moved on immediately; the enemy's advanced 
to meet them, and the charge was very fierce, ſe- 
veral regiments of the French coming on with 
great reſolution. The advantage, however, was 
entirely on the ſide of the Pruſſians. The enemy's 
cavalry being routed, were purſued for a confider- 
able time with the greateſt ſpirit ; but having af- 
terwards reached an eminence which gave them an 
opportunity of rallying, the Pruſſian cavalry fell 
upon them afreſh, and gave them ſo thorough a 
defeat, that they betook themſelves to flight in the 
utmoſt diforder. This happened at four in the 
afternoon. | 

«© Whilſt the cavalry charged, the infantry open- 
ed themſelves, The enemy cannonaded them 


very briſkly during. this interval, and did ſome 
execution; but the Pruſſian arllery was not be- 
hind hand with them. This cannonade havirg 
continued on both ſides a full quarter of an hcur, 
without the leaſt intermiſſion, the fire of che in- 
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fantry began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor 
reſiſt the valour of the foot, who gallantly march- 
ed up to their batteries. Theſe batteries were 
carried one after another, and the enemy were 
forced to give way, which they did in great con- 
fuſion, As the left wing advanced, the right 
changed its poſition ; and having ſoon met with a 
ſmall riſing ground, they availed themſelves of it, 
by planting ſixteen heavy pieces of artillery on it. 
The fire from thence was partly pointed at the 
enemy's right, to increaſe the diſorder there, and 
took their left wing in front, which was exceſſively 
galled thereby. 

« At five the victory was decided, the cannon 
ceaſed, and the enemy fled on all ſides. They 
were purſued as long as there was any light to diſ- 
tinguiſh them; and it may be ſaid that the 
night alone was the . preſervation of this army, 
which was ſo formidable in the morning. They 
took the benefit of the darkneſs to hurry on to 
Freyburg, and there to repaſs the Unſtrut, which 
they did on the morning of the ſixth, after a whole 
night's march. 

« The king ſet out early in the morning with 
all his cavalry to purſue them, ſupported by four 
battalions of grenadiers, the whole infantry follow- 
ing them in two columns. The enemy had paſſed 
the Unſtrut at Freyburg, when the Pruſſians ar- 
rived on its banks; and as they had burnt the 
bridge, it became neceſſary to make another, 
which however was ſoon done. The cavalry pal- 
ſed firſt, but could not come up with the enemy 
till five in the evening, upon the hills of Eckert- 
berg. It was too late to force them there; and 
the king therefore thought proper to canton his 
army in the neareſt villages, and to be ſatisfied 
with the ſucceſs the huſſars had, in taking near 
three hundred baggage waggons, and every thing 
in them.“ 

This glorious victory, glorious both in the ac- 
tion and in its conſequences, was more agreeable 
to his Pruſſian majeſty than any one he had ever 
gained, as it was obtained with ſo very inconſider- 
able loſs to his troops, of whom not above five 
hundred were killed and wounded. Amongſt the 
latter was prince Henry of Pruſſia and general 
Seydelitz, but their wounds were of no conſequence. 
As for the loſs ſuſtained by the enemy, it appears, 
from the accounts of their own officers, to have 
amounted to upwards of three thouſand killed up- 
on the field of battle, and above fix thouland made 
priſoners z amongſt whom were eight French ge- 
nerals, beſides ſeveral German generals, and two 
hundred and fifty officers of different ranks ſixty- 
four pieces of cannon, with kettle drums, ſtand- 
ards, and colours, in great number, fell allo into 
the hands of the Pruſſians. General Revel, bro- 
ther to the duke de Broglio, died of his wounds 
the day after the battle of Merſeburg. This heavy 
misfortune which befel the combined army was 
generally attributed to the injudicious diſpoſitions 
of the two commanders, and in part to the diſcon- 
tent of the men, who were not only unpaid, but 
had actually been without a morſel of bread for 
-two days preceding the engagement. What ren- 
ders this victory more remarkable on the fide 
of the Pruſſians is, that the king having been 
obliged to leave ſome detachments to ſecure cer- 
rain poſts, and to cover the baggage during the 
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battle, the whole force he brought into the field 


ſcarcely amounted to eighteen thouſand effective 
men; whereas the enemy boaſted that they were 


ſeventy thouſand ſtrong; but admit that they 


were no more than fifty thouſand; it was a vaſt ſu- 
periority to be thus ſhamefully bear. 

The French under the duke de Richelieu were 
preparing to go into winter- quarters; but hearing 
of the defeat of the combined army, they again 
put themſelves in motion, and a large body of 
them advanced as far as Duderſtadt, to favour the 
retreat of their countrymen under the prince of 
Soubiſe, who with great precipitation made the 
beſt of their way from Erturth to the county of 
Hohenſtein, and from thence bent their march to- 
wards Halberſtadt. Of the remains of the imperial 
army, which was almoſt entirely diſperſed, whole 
battalions deſerted, and went over to the victor of 
Roſbach. 

While things went on thus ſucceſsfully for his 
Pruſſian majeſty in Germany, his troops were cloſe- 
ly preſſed by the Auſtrians in Sileſia. Schweidnitz, 
the only town of ſtrength in that duchy, was cloſe- 
ly beſieged by a ſuperior force under general Na- 
daſti, and the little army of the prince of Bevern 
cut off from its relief by the main army of the ene- 
my, under the command of prince Charles of Lor- 
raine and count Daun, who, while Nadaſti was 
employed in the above ſiege, had inveſted Breſlau 
on the left of the Oder, while the prince covered 
it on the right. Schweidnitz ſurrendered after a 
ſiege of near three weeks; during which time it 
ſuſtained a furious bombardment. Nadaſti having 
ſupplied it with a ſufficient garriſon, marched with 
the remainder of his troops and joined the Auſtrian 
main army, 

In the mean time, his Pruſſian majeſty, while 
he was improving the victory he had gained over 
the French and Imperial armies, received advice 
of the ſiege of Schweidnitz, and the ſituation of 
the prince of Bevern. Senſible of the danger, and 
firmly perſuaded of the fidelity of his generals and 
the bravery of his troops, and that they would de- 
tend themſelves to the laſt extremity, he formed 
the rt ſolution of marching to their aſſiſtance with 
a conſiderable part of the victorious army; though, 
what is almoſt incredible to relate, part of them 
had been aſſembled but a few days before from 
places more than an hundred miles diſtance. The 
king ſet our from Leipſic on the twelfth of Novem- 
ber for Sileſia, and in a few days attacked Naum- 
burg, on the Queiſs, having in his route detached 
M. Keith with a conſiderable part of the army to 
clear Saxony from all the Auſtrian parties, and then 
to make an irruption into Bohemia; which-he did 
lo eſfectually, as to raiſe large contributions in the 
circles of Sartz and Leitmeritz, and even to ſtrike 
terror into Prague itſelf, His majeſty continued 
his march with the reſt of the army with unpa- 
ralleled rapidity, and by the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember got to Barchwitz, near the Oder, where 
his vanguard ſurpriſed a detachment of one thou- 
land one hundred Auſtrians, fifty of whom were 
{lain, and one hundred and fifty made priſoners. 
After detaching M. Keith, as before obſerved, the 
king had left himſelf only 15,009 men, but on his 
march was reinforced by the late garriſon of Schweid- 
nitz, which by a ſurpriſing effort of courage had 
made their eſcape from the Auſtrians, 
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This garriſon, which conſiſted of about four 
thouſand men, had ſeen with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion the capitulation which the general who com- 
manded at Schweidnitz had made, not only againſt 
their conſent, but even in ſpite of their repeated 
offers to force their way through the beſiegers, or 
periſh every man. Beiog at laſt, however, obliged 
to ſubmit, as the Auſtrians were conducting them 
into Bohemia, where they were to be confined, 
they learnt by chance the great victory their mo- 
narch had obtained near Roſbach ; which news 
animated them fo far, that they unanimouſly roſe 
upon the eſcort that guarded them, which was not 
very ſtrong, and put them entirely to flight. Thus 
| freed, they marched on without very well knowing 
their way; but fortune ftill continuing to favour 
them, they came directly upon the army com- 
manded by their king, to whom their junction 
added a conſiderable ſtrength. 

The whole army of the Auſtrians being now 
united; and advice having been received not only 
of the king of Pruſſia's late victory over the com- 
bined army, but alſo that he was advancing to the 
relief of the prince of Bevern, the Auſtrian gene- 
rals took a reſolution to attack this laſt in his in- 
trenchments, and if poſſible to diſlodge him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the twenty-ſecond of November, 
about nine o'clock in the morning, they put their 
reſolves in execution, with a force three times ſu- 
perior to that of the prince of Bevern. The Pruſ- 
ſians, however, with ſurpriſing intrepidity, ſtood 
two of the moſt violent attacks that could be 
made; but at the third, overpowered with num- 
bers, and affailed on all ſides, and night coming 
on, the prince of Bevern, to prevent a total de- 
fear, withdrew the greateſt part of his army to a 
riſing ground on the banks of the Oder, whilſt 
the reſt of the troops threw themſelves into Bre- 
ſau, which in all probability they might have de- 
fended till the king had come up to its relief; but 
on the twenty - fourth, the prince of Bevern going 
to take a view of the poſition of the enemy, with 
only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell in with a 
party of Croats, who took him priſoner. In con- 
ſequence of this misfortune, his army decamped 
that ſame night, leaving in Breſlau only four bat- 
talions, under the command of lieutenant-general 
Leſwitz, who, unable to maintain himſelf in a 
place ſo extenſive and ſo ill fortified, capitulated 
the next day, on condition that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with all military honours, but that they 
ſhould not act againſt the empreſs-queen during 
the courſe of the war. 

When an account of the battle before Breſlau 
was brought to Vienna, the news at firſt occaſion- 
ed great Joy at court; but it was much abated by 
the particulars of the action, one of the moſt bloody 
that hiſtory can furniſh an inſtance. The Auſtri- 
ans owned that ſuch another victory would anni- 
hilate their army, for it coſt them the lives of 
twenty thouſand men; a number almoſt equal to 
the whole of the prince of Bevern's army be- 
fore the battle. This will not appear exaggerat- 
ed, when it is conſidered that the heat of the action 
laſted from eleven o'clock in the morning till five 
in the evening; and that four almoſt impregnable 
intrenchments were to be forced, planted thick 
with cannon, which fired cartridge-ſhot for ſeven 
hours ſucceſſively. The Pruſſians were never put 
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into confuſion, and retreated in good order. Their 
loſs was not above four thouſand men killed 
wounded, and taken priſoners, | 4 

The prince of Bevern's army having paſſed the 
Oder at Glogau, joined the Hun of Pruſſia at 
Barchwitz on the ſecond of December. He had 
alſo been reinfarced on his march by a body of 
troops which he had ordered from Saxony, and the 
garriſon of Schweidnitz, as before related, Hear- 
ing that prince Charles of Lorraine had left Bre- 
ſlau with his army, and that he had taken poſt at 
Lifla, a village about ſixteen miles diſtance from 
that city, the king, who, with Cæſar, thought 
Nihil actum dum aliquid agendum,” determin- 
ed, notwithſtanding the inferiority of his forces, 
to attack the Aultrians in their intrenchments, 
whoſe right wing was covered by the village of 
Neerpen, and their left by that of Golau, with the 
rivulet of Schweidnitz in their rear. 

On the fourth of December the Pruſſian army 
marched to Neumarck, where they ſeized upon the 
enemy's ovens, and upon a conſiderable magazine, 
and made priſoners ſix thouſand Pandours and 
huſſars that guarded them. After this ſeizure, and 
after having diſtributed to his army the proviſions 
he had taken, his Pruſſian majeſty reſumed his 
march towards Liſſa. | 

General Zithen, who Jed the vanguard of light 
horſe, about ſeven in the morning of the fifth fell 
in with a body of Auſtrian huſſars, and three regi- 
ments of Saxon dragoons, which had been detach- 
ed by the Auſtrian generals, in order to retard the 
king's march, and conceal their own motions; for 
they held the ſmall number of Pruſſians in ſuch 
contempt, that their intention was to have met the 
king, and to have ſaved him two German miles to 
come at them. The Pruſſians, however, drove 
this advanced party back to their camp, took ſix 
officers and about five hundred men priſoners. As 
ſoon as the Pruſſian army had got to the high 
grounds about Liſſa, general Zithen perceived that 
the enemy's whole army was forming. He imme- 
diately acquainted the king with what he had diſ- 
covered, who, after having himſelf ſurveyed their 
diſpoſition, made his own with that quickneſs and 
true judgment that has always rendered him ſo juſt- 
ly celebrated. 

He gave orders for his troops to extend them- 
ſelves to the right as far as the rivulet of Schweid- 
nitz, and to charge the left wing of the enemy. 
The action began in a wood, where the enemy had 
poſted ſome regiments of infantry, with forty pieces 
of cannon. The Pruſſians carried this battery, 
tho? with a conſiderable loſs ; drove the Auſtrians 
out of the wood, and turning the enemy's cannon 
upon themſelves, plied them with a moſt furious 
fire. The Auſtrians hereupon were obliged to 
change their poſition ; they had loſt the poſt that 
covered their right wing, which put them under 
the neceſſity of taking precipitately to the firſt poſt 
that came in their way, in order to prevent the 
Pruffians raking their whole army from wing to 
wing. They poſted ſome brigades: of foot on an 
eminence that lay behind the wood, which was ſoon 
attacked by the right of the Pruſſians, and carri- 
ed, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The enemy then 
formed a new line near the villageof Lenten, where 
they defended themſelves for ſome time with great 
bravery, but were at length obliged to give =_ 
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the Pruſſians continuing to advance with that ſlow | 
and regular pace for which they were remarkable, 
without once ſtopping or giving ground a ſingle 
inſtant. During all thete different attacks, the right 
of the Auſtrian cavalry and infantry came up, 
when the left of the Pruſſian cavalry charged theirs, 
and broke them; after which the regiment of Ba- 
reut took the Auſtrian infantry, which was poſted 
on an eminence, in the rear, at the ſame time that 
the left of our infantry attacked them in front. 

At length the enemy gave way on all ſides; and 
after having by a quick retreat got at ſome diſ- 
tance, recovered themſelves three times, animated 
by their officers and by the ſuperiority of their 
numbers. Every time they made a ſtand, the 
Pruſſians attacked them with freſh vigour, and eve- 
ry time with jucceſs. Towards night the Auſtri- 
ans fell into diforder: their two wings fled in 
confuſion : one of them, cloſely preſſed by the 
king, ran towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under 
the cannon of that city : the other, purſued by the 
gercateſt part of the light cavalry, fled towards 
Canth and Schweidnitz. The action began at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and ended at four. If 
day-light had laſted another hour, the defeat of 
the enemy would have been ſtill greater: as it was, 
fix thouſand Aultrians fell in this engagement; and 
the Pruſſians, who had only five hundred men killed 
and two thouſand wounded, made twenty-one thou- 
ſand of the enemy priſoners, among whom were 
two hundred and ninety officers; took one hun- 
dred and fixty-cight cannon, fifty-one colours and 
ſtandards, and four thouland waggons of ammu- 
nition and baggage. In ſhort, ſo great was the 
conſternation of the fugitives, that a cornet of Zie- 
then's regiment, with a party of ten men only, 
took, diſarmed, and brought one hundred of them 
priſoners to the king of Pruſſia's head-quarters ; for 
which gallant action his majeſty advanced him to 
the — of a captain, and honoured him with the 
Order of Merit. Never was a more complete, a 
more deciſive victory; and future times cannot 
but read with aſtoniſhment, that the ſame man 
who, on the fifth of November, triumphed over 
France and the empire at Roſbach, was on the fifth 
of December at Liſſa, where he defeated likewiſe 
the whole force of Auſtria. 

The conſequences that followed this victory ſuf- 
fic.ently declared the greatneſs of it. The ſiege of 
Breſlau was immediately undertaken, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that it ſurrendered on the twentieth 
of the ſame month. The garriſon, conſiſting of 
thirteen thoufand men, were made priſoners of 
war. Among theſe were fourteen officers of diſ- 
tinction. The military cheſt, a vaſt treaſure, with 
eighty pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the 
victors, who loſt only about twenty men in their 
approaches. The ſeaſon being now far advanced, 
and the weather too ſevere to undertake any enter- 
prize of conſequence, his Pruſſian majeſty contented 
himſelf with retaking ſome few towns of which the 
Auſtrians had poſſeſſed themſelves in Sileſia; and 
having fixed his-head-quarters ar Breſlau, put the 
telt of his army which was not out upon excurſions 
into winter-quarters, where we ſhall leave them 
till the next campaign brings them into the field 
again. | 

As to the remains of the Auſtrian army under 
prince Charles of Lorraine and count Daun, ſoon 
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after their defeat at Liſſa they returned into Bo- 
hemia, where they entered into quarters of canton- 
ments, the head - quarters being fixed at Konigſgratz; 
and as ſoon as every poſſible meaſure was taken for 
their ſecurity, prince Charles repaired to Vienna. 

The reader will eaſily recollect, that upon the 
ſigning of the convention of Cloſter Seven with the 
French, and the negociating a neutrality for the 
electorate of Hanover, the king of Pruſſia wrote a 
letter to his Britannic majeſty, complaining of ſuch 
a ſtep as abandoning him to the mercy of his ene- 
mies, & c. &c. and that the king of Great Britain, 
in anſwer to this remonſtrance, publiſhed a decla- 
ration, diſavowing the ſaid convention, and all 
thoughts of a neutrality, and promiſing vigorouſly 
to ſupport the king of Pruſſia. This inclination to 
afford aſſiſtance to an ally in ſuch diſtreſs he was 
ſoon enabled effectually to gratify, by the ſhame- 
ful conduct of the French in tianover, who, if 
not by the expreſs order, at leaſt by the apparent 
countenance, of the duke de Richelieu, their com- 
mander, extrcifed every imaginable act of pillage, 
rapacity, and inſolence; and perceiving that the 
Hanoverians, though ſubjected to the yoke of the 
capitulation, were ſtill formidable, in order to pre- 
vent any reſiſtance on their part to the oppreſſions 
laid upon them, the French general reſolved to add 
one violation more to the many they had already 
committed of the late treaty, and actually attempt- 
ed to deprive the Hanoverians and Heſſians of their 
arms. [In this diſtreſſed ſituation, into which they 
had undoubtedly been brought ſolcly by their con- 
nections with England, the regency of Hanover 
demanded immediate ſuccours from the Britiſh na- 
tion. | 

Thecourtof London did not pretend to contravert 
the juſtice of che Hanoverian plea, but were willing 
to try, before they had recourle to extremities, what 
might be effected by pacific meaſures, and propoſ- 
ed an extenſion of the convention of Cloſter Seven 
to a general armiſtice, and to found thereon a ne- 
gociation for a general peace: but this could not 
be brought about, the French being reloived to 
keep territories fo dear to his Britannic majeſty 
in their poſſeſſion, to turn to their advantage, ac- 
cording as the occurrences of the war ſhould direct. 
Theſe tentatives towards a compromiſe failing, it 
was reſolved that the Hanoverian army ſhould im- 
mediately aſſemble, reſume their arms, and ftand 
in the defence of their country againſt all invaders : 
and ic was farther reſolved, to put in motion, main- 
tain, and keep together, an army of obſervation, 
and to recommend a vigorous execution of this 
meaſure to the enſuing parliament. 

By this time his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, diſguſted with the treatment he had 
received from Mr. Pitt and his colleagues in the 
miniſtry, who hac abſolutely refuſed, to his moſt 
earneſt ſolicitations, the tranſporting fix thouſand 
troops to Hanover to ſtrength-n the army of ob- 


ſervation, had quitted the command of that army 


and returned to England, and, determined never 
more to engage in public affairs, reſigned into the 
hands of his royal father all his military employ- 
ments. Hereupon his Britannic majeſty immedi- 
ately, at the inſtance of his Pruſſian majeſty, no- 
minated and appointed prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wic (brother to the duke of Brunſwic) already diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his military abilities, commander in 
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chief of the army of obſervation. This promotion 
was followed with a declaration of his majeſty's 
motives for breaking the convention of Cloſter 
Seven on his part, as clector of Hanover; which, 
as it contains a candid and impartial relation of the 
facts on which this reſolution of the king of Great 
Britain was founded, I ſhall here inſert in the words 
and order as it ſtood. | 

& It is notorious, that in September of this pre- 
ſent year, 1757, a convention was reſpectively 
agreed upon at Bromervorde and Cloſter Seven, 
between his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land, and the marſhal duke de Richelieu; but the 
court of France was no ſooner informed of this, 
than ſhe plainly ſignified that ſhe neither could nor 
would acknowlege the validity of the ſaid conven- 
tion, but on this condition only, namely, that 
the Hanoverian troops ſhould formally engage not 
to ſerve again, during the preſent war, againſt 
France or her allies. And not content even with 
this claim, ſhe poſitively inſiſted, that the auxiliary 
troaps ſhould, upon returning 1ato their own coun- 
try, be diſarmed. 

« His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 
who had on his part honeſtly fulfilled all the con- 
ditions of the convention, and cauled part of the 
troops deſtined for the county of Lawenbourg to 
begin their march, could not conſider this new de- 
mand otherwiſe than as a manifeſt contravention ; 
the marſhal duke de Richelieu having not only en- 
gaged to let the auxiliary troops depart freely, but 
the convention allo ſetting forth in expreſs terms, 
that they ſhould not be regarded as priſoners of 
war, under which quality aione the condition of 
laying down their arms could take place. Upon 
this his royal highneſs ſent orders to the ſaid troops 
to halt. 

« Every method was tried to reconcile the differ- 
ence. Expedients were propoſed, which left no ſha- 
dow of pretext to the oppoſite party; but all in 
vain: the French would never be brought to.give 
up their mortifying demand: it is but lately they 
begun to ſoften their language a little. In the 
mean time the troops, pent up in the narrow diſ- 
trict which was aſſigned them, were expoſed to the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, and deprived of neceſſa- 
ries and conveniences of any kind. 

« The French, at preſent, pretend to treat the 
convention as a military regulation only. And in- 
deed it was at firſt, and originally, nothing more. 
But on account of the above declaration of the 
court of France, which expreſsly ſuſpended its va- 
lidity, and in conſequence of the negociation for 
diſarming the auxiliaries, in which the French ge- 
neral would never anſwer categorically, but waited 
always for an anſwer from the court of Verſailles ; 
the nature of that act is totally changed, and what 
was at firſt a matter between general and general, is 
now become an affair of ſtate between the two 
courts. | 

« However hard the conditions of the convention 
might be for the troops of his Britannic majeſty, as 
elector of Hanover, the king would have acqui- 
eſced in them, had not the French glaringly dil- 
covered their delign of totally ruining his army 
and his dominions. It is they themſelves who, by 
the moſt evident contraventions, and moſt out- 
ragtous conduct, have ſet the king free from every 
obligation under which he was laid by the con- 
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The great end of the conventional act (an end 
in itſelf of the very nature and eſſence of every pro- 
viſional armiſtice) was to pave the way for enter. 
ing immediately on a negociation of peace, in 
order to prevent the total ruin of the countries which 
compoſed the electorate of Brunſwick-Lunebou- 
and procure an accommodation for his majelly's 
allies. The court of France yielding a deaf ear 
to the propoſitions offered for that end, not on] 
declared, time after time, that ſhe would not — 
a hand towards a definitive pacification with his 
majeſty, in quality of elector, but has ſhewed too 
plainly, by her continual violences, exceſſes, and 
inſupportable exactions ſince the ſigning of the con- 
vention, that her reſolution is to complete the ruin 
of the king's electoral eſtates, as well as thoſe of 
bis allies. 

In the midſt of a truce, the moſt open hoſtilities 
have been committed. The caſtle of Schartztels has 
been forcibly ſeized and pillaged, and the garriſon 
made priſoners of war. The priſoners made by the 
French before the convention, have not been reſtor- 
ed, though this was a point expreſly ſtipulated be- 
tween the generals who ſettled the detail, and was 
exactly fulfilled on our part, by the immediate re- 
leaſe of the French priſoners. The bailies of thoſe 
diſtricts, into which the French troops were on no 
pretence to enter, have been ſummoned, under 
pain of military execution, to appear before the 
French commiſſary, in order to compel them to 
deliver up the public revenue in their hands. The 
French have appropriated to themſelves part of 
theſe magazines, which by expreſs agreement were 
to be left to the electoral troops; and they ſtill go 
on with ſeizing the houſes, revenues, and corn be- 
longing to his majeſty, in the city of Bremen, in 
ſpight of the reciprocal engagement entered into, 
to conſider that city as a place abſolutely free and 
neutral. And, laſtly, they have proceeded to me- 
naces, unheard of among a civilized people, of 
burning, lacking, and deſtroying all before them, 
if at preſent, when they find their account in ex- 
ecuting the convention, the leaſt heſitation be made 
about obſerving it. 3 

All theſe violent and unjuſt proceedings, (which 
are ſo many inconteſtable proofs, that the French 
will not admit the convention as obligatory, any 
farther than as it may prove ruinous to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ; whilſt they pretend to be tied to 
nothing, and claim a power of acting at will) have 
been carried to an inſupportable height, and ex- 
hauſted the king's patience, who holds himſelf, 
before God and the whole impartial world, not only 
entitled, but obliged, without further regard to 
the convention, ſo often and ſo openly violated by 
the French, to have recourſe to arms, as the 
means which the Almighty has put into his hands 
for delivering his faithtul ſubjects and allies from 
the oppreſſions and vexations which they now 
groan under. 

As his majeſty (conformable to his ſolemn de- 
claration made and repeated to all nations, and-to the 
Germanic body in particular,from the very beginning 
of the preſent unhappy war) has never thought of 
arming offenſively againſt any power whatever, but 
ſolely with a viewof defending himſelf and his allies, 
he repoſes his confidence in God, and hopes for his 
benediction on the juſtneſs of his enterprizes.” 

The duke de Richelieu no ſooner was appriſed 
of the king of Great Britain's reſolutions, and that 
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the Hanoverians were in motion, and repairing to 
the command of prince Ferdinand, than he ſent a 
letter to that general, intimating his ſurpnze at the 
late movements of the Hanoverians, which, he 
ſaid, ſeemed to indicate a deſign to break the ar- 
ticles of the convention of Cloſter Seven, which, 
for his own part, he was reſolved to fulfil exactly 
in all points; but at the ſame time declared, that 
if the Hanoverians ſhould proceed to take any ſtep 
contrary thereto, or commit any act of hoſtility, he 
ſhould inſtantly retaliate, by deſtroying every dwel- 
ling in the electorate by fire, from the royal palace 
to the ſmalleſt cabin,-and make this country teel all 
the moſt dreadful horrors of war. 

To this letter, which was inforced by the count 
de Lynar, the Daniſh ambaſſador, who had me- 
diated the convention, prince Ferdinand returned 
a very laconic anſwer, importing, that he would 

ive the duke de Richelicu an anſwer in perſon at 
the head of his army. 

Every thing now beſpoke a renewal of the war 
between the two parties. The Hanoverians, ſpi- 
rited up with reſentment for the oppreſſive treat- 
ment they had experienced, were eager to come to 
blows with the French, and deliver their country 
from theſe mercileſs invaders. About the latter 
end of November they were wholly afſembled at 
Stade, under the gallant leader prince Ferdinand, 
who immediately took the field, and marched with 
all expedition againſt the enemy, to drive them 
out of the electorate. Indeed no conjuncture 
could have been more favourable than the preſent 
to the Hanoverians, for taking revenge on theſe 
open violators of the moſt folemn treaties, and re- 
covering their own liberty: for Richelieu, intent 
only on increaſing his own fortune by the indiſcri- 
minate plunder of friends and foes, had extended 
his oppreſſion to the very army which he com- 
manded, whoſe pay, ſubſiſtence, and cloath- 
ing, he is ſaid to have convered into money 
for his own uſe; ſo that thoſe troops which 
were in ſo fine and reſpectable a condition, when 
M. d' Etrẽes reſigned the command, were now di- 
miniſhed in their numbers, decayed in their health 
and ſpirits, deſtitute of neceſſaries, without arms, 
and without order.. Add to this, that Richelieu 
had been guilty of a capital error in dividing his 
forces into ſuch diſtant quarters of cantonment, 
that they might eaſily be attacked ſeparately, and 
reduced by a much inferior army, before they could 
give each other any aſſiſtance, 

Hoſtilities were now commenced, by the Hano- 
verians ſeizing upon ſome waggons of wood de- 
ſigned for the French garriſon of Harbourg : ſoon 
atter which there were ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between 
them and the enemy; the moſt conſiderable of 
which was that on the fourth of December, when 
a diviſion of prince Ferdinand's army, under count 
Schuylemberg, came up with two thouſand of the 
French, who were marching back to Zell, whom 
he attacked in the bailiwic of Ebſtorff and entire- 
ly defeated, twelve of their officers and one hun- 
dred and eighty ſoldiers being made priſoners, and 
about one hundred and thirty killed and wounded. 
There was another on the fourteenth of the ſame 
month upon the Aller, between a body of ſeven or 
eight thouſand Hanoverians, and one of about ten 
thouſand French ; wherein the former, under ge- 
neral Zaſtrow, remained maſters of the field of 
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Theſe ſkirmiſhes and advantages animated tke 
Hanoverian army, and ſtruck ſuch a panic into the 
enemy, that they offered little or no reſiſtance; 
ſo that the former recovered poſſeſſion of Lunen- 
burg, Zell, and all that part of the Brunſwic do- 
minions next to Pruſſia; but their operations 
were conliderably retarded by the reſolute defence 
of the French governor of Harbourg. When the 
Hanoverian troops made themſelves maſters of the 
town, he retired into the caſtle, which he continu- 
ed to defend againſt a conſiderable detachment of 
the allied army, by whom it was inveſted, till at 
length, the fortifications being entirely deſtroyed, 
he ſubmitted by capitulation. This delayed the 
march of the Hanoverians, and pave the French 
time to recall their diſtant parties. The ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon, however, now forced both p.rties to 
put their forces into winter quarters, prince Ferdi- 
nand occupying Ultzen and Lunenburgh, and the 
duke de kichelicu retreating ioto Hanover, in 
whoſe capital he fixed his head-quarters ; though 
there continued to be frequent ſkirmiſhes, with va- 
rious ſucceſs, between the out parties. 

Richelieu, who by no means expected fo vigor- 
ous an exertion on the part of the oppreſſed Ha- 
noverians, gave a cluoſe to the moſt inhuman and 
unmanly ſentiments of revenge : he not only de- 
livered up the city of Zell to be plundered by his 
troops, againſt all the rules of war, but allo re- 
duced the ſuburbs to aſhes, . and even gave orders 
to ſet fire to the orphan houſe of helpleſs children, 
who miſerably periſhed amongſt the flames. Theſe 
were, however, but a {mall part of the calamities 
that the poor inhabitants ſuffered in the countries 
in ſubjection ta the conquerors in the late war: 
wherever the French, the Auſtrians, or Ruſſians 
had gained the aſcendancy, the moſt horrible bar- 
barities were committed by them: the French 
troops in particular have, on divers occaſions, acted 
in a manner which is not eaſily reconcileable to the 
character of a nation famed for ſentiment and ci- 
vility. 

The empreſs-queen was no ſooner informed of 
theſe tranſactions, which ſhe conſidered as in- 
fractions of the treaty of neutrality, than ſhe ſent 
a meſſenger to the baron de Steinberg, miniſter to 
the king of Great-Britain as elector of Hanover, 
acquainting him, that he ſhould appear no more at 
court, or confer with her miniſters; and that his 
reſiding at Vienna, he might eaſily conceive, could 
not be very agreeable: in conſequence of which in- 
timation he retired, after having procured the ne- 
ceſſary paſſports for his departure, 

The conduct of the Dutch, during the whole courſe 
of the war that now raged in Europe, was pu- 
ſillanimous to the laſt degree. They had, with 
ſurprizing facility, granted the French a free paſ- 
ſage through Namur and Maeſtricht, for their pro- 
viſions, ammunition, and artillery, in the beginning 
of this very campaign ; and they had beheld the 
towns of Oſtend and Nieuport put into the hands 
of the ſame nation, with the moſt perfect in- 
difference, The former ſtep had already expoſed 
them to a ſharp remonſtrance from the court of 
London; and the latter now drew upon them an- 
other repreſentation no leſs ſpirited from the ſame 
quarter, delivered by colonel Yorke, his Britannic 
majeſty's miniſter at the Hague. It was conceived 
in the following terms. | 
Con- 
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« Conſidering the critical ſituation which Europe 
has been in during the courſe of this year, in con- 
ſequence of meaſures concerted to embroil all 
Europe, the king of Great Britain was willing to 
flatter himſelf, that the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
ſailles, out of regard to the circumſpect conduct 
obſerved by your High Mightineſſes, would have 
at leaſt informed you ot the changes they have 
thought proper to make in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. 

« [t was with the utmoſt ſurprize the king 
heard, that, without any previous conſent of yours, 
and almoſt without giving you any notice, the 
court of Vienna had thought proper to put the 
towns of Oſtend and Nieuport into the hands of the 
French troops, and to withdraw her own, as well 
as her artillery and ſtores, whilſt France continues 
to ſend thither a formidable quantity of both. 

6 The conduct of the court of Vienna towards 
his majeſty, is indeed ſo unmerited, and fo ex- 
traordinary, that it is difficult to find words to ex- 
preſs it: but whatever fallacious pretexts ſhe may 
have made uſe of to palliate her behaviour towards 
England, it doth not appear that they can be ex- 
tended ſo far as to excuſe the infringement, in 
concert with France, of the moſt ſolemn treaties 
between her and your High Mightineſles. 

The king never doubted, that your High 
Mightineſſes would have made proper repreſenta- 
tions to the two courts, newly allied, to demon- 
ſtrate the injuſtice of ſuch a proceeding, and the 
danger that might afterwards reſult from it. 

« Your High Mightineſſes will have perceived, 
that your ſilence on the firſt ſtep, encouraged the 
two courts, newly allied, to attempt others; and 
who can ſay where they will ſtop ? The pretext at 
firſt was, the need which the empreſs-queen ſtood 
in of the troops for the war kindled in the empire, 
and the neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of thoſe 
important places, and afterwards of theirimaginary 
danger from England. 

« But, high and mighty lords, it is but too 
evident, that the two powers, who have taken 
theſe meaſures in concert, have other projects in 
view, and have made new regulations with regard 
to that country, which cannot bur alarm the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. | 

„The late demand made to your High Mighti- 
neſſes, of a paſſage for a large train of warlike im- 
plements thro' ſome of the barrier towns, in order to 
be ſent to Oſtend and Nieuport, could not fail to 
awaken the king's attention. The ſincere friend- 
ſhip, and parity of intereſts, of Great Britain and 
Holland, require that they ſhould no longer keep 
ſilence, leſt in the iſſue, it ſhould be confidered as 
a tacit conſent, and as a relinquiſhment of all our 
rights. 

« The king commands me, therefore, to recall 
to your High Mightineſſes the two-fold right you 
have acquired to keep the Auſtrian Netherlands 
under the government of the houſe of Aultria 
and that no other has a title to make the leaſt al- 
teration therein, without the conſent of your High 
Mightineſſes ; unleſs the new allies have reſolved 
to ſet aſide all prior treaties, and to diſpoſe at 
pleaſure of every thing that may ſuit their private 
intereſt, 

In the treaty between your High Mightinefles 
and the crown of France, ſigned at Utrecht on the 
eleveath of April, 1713, in the fifteenth article, 
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are theſe words: It is alſo agreed that no pro- 
vince, fort, town, or city of the ſaid Netherlands, or 
of thoſe which are given up by his Catholic majeſty 

ſhall ever be ceded, transferred, or given, or hall 
ever devolve to the crown of France, or any prince 
or princeſs of the hou'e or line of France, either 
by virtue of any gift, exchange, marriage con- 
tract, ſucceſſion by will, or by any other title 
whatever, to the power and authority of the maſt 
Chriitian king, or of any prince or princels of the 
houle or line of France.” | 

* In the barrier-treaty theſe very ſtipulations 

are repeated in the firlt article: „His Imperial 
and Catholic majeſty promiſcs and engages, that 
no province, city, town, fortreſs, or territory of 
the ſaid country ſhall be ceded, transferred, given, 
or devolyed to the crown of France, or to any 
other but the ſucceſſor of the German dominions 
of the houſe of Auſtria, either by donation, ele, 
exchange, or marriage contract, heritage, teſta- 
mentary ſucceſſion, nor under any other pretex: 
whatſoever; ſo that no province, town, fortress, 
or territory of the ſaid Netherlands ſhail ever be 
ſubject to any other prince, but to the ſucceſſor of 
the ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria alone, excepting 
what has been yielded by the preſent treaty to the 
ſaid lords the States-general.” 
A bare reading of theſe two articles is ſuf- 
ficient to evince all that I have juſt repreſented to 
your High Mightineſles : and whatever pretext the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles may allege, to 
cover the infraction of theſe treaties, the thing 
remains nevertheleſs evident, while theſe two 
courts are unable go prove, that the towns of Ol- 
tend and Nieuport are not actually in the power 
of France. If their deſigns are juſt, or agreeable 
to thoſe treaties, they will doubtleſs not ſcruple, 
in the leaſt, to make your High Mightineſſes eaſy 
on that head, by openly explaining themſelves to 
a quiet and pacific neighbour, and by giving you 
indiſputable proofs of their intentions to fulfil the 
ſtipulations of the ſaid two treaties, with regard to 
the Netherlands. | 

„The king hath ſo much confidence in the 
good ſenſe, prudence, and friendſhip of your 
High Mightineſſes, that he makes not the lxaſt 
doubt of your taking the moſt efficacious meaſures 
to clear up an affair of ſuch importance; and of 
your being pleaſed, in concert with his majeſty, to 
watch over the fate of a country, whole ſituation 
and independence have, for more than a century, 
been regarded as one of the principal ſupports of 
your liberty and commerce.” 

However ſtrong theſe arguments, ſo powerful 
was the French faction in Holland, that no regard 
was paid to them by the States-general. It ſhould 
ſeem indeed, that they were not only unprepared 
for a rupture with France. but unwilling to forego 
the comermcial advantages they continued to derive 
from obſerving a neutrality. 

The intrigues of the French miniſtry ſeem to 
have been no leſs ſucceſsful at the court of Spain, 
which at this time diſcovered ſuch evident marks 
of partiality tor that nation, as convinced the more 
diſcerning part of the Engliſh, that the Spaniards 
would ſeize the firſt favourable opportunity of join- 
ing with their enemies. In the courſe of this year 
the Antigallican, a private ſhip of war, equipped 
by a ſociety of gentlemen who aſſumed that name, 


took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman off the port 
of 
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of Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. The 
prize was eſtimated worth two hundred thouſand 
ounds; and immediate application was made by 
France to the court of Spain for reſtitution, while 
the proprietors of the Antigallican were ſquandering 
in mirth, feſtivity, and riot, the imaginary wealth 
ſo caſily and unexpectedly acquired. Such were 
the remonſtrances made to his Catholic majeſty, 
with reſpect to the illegality of the prize, which 
the French Eaſt India company aſſerted was taken 
within ſhot of a neutral port, that the Penthievre 
was lirſt violently wreſted out of the hands of the 
captors, then detained as a depolit with ſealed 
hatches, and a Spaniſh guard on board till the 
claims of both parties could be examined, and at 
Jait adjudged to be an illegal capture, and conſe- 
quently reſtored to the French, to the great ditap- 
ointment of the owners of the privateer. 

I ſhall now proceed to lay before the reader the 
other tranſactions of this year, in which the nation 
was more immediately intereſted, 

The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments of 
the preceding year having made it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to retrieve the credit of the Britiſh arms and 
councils by ſome vigorous and ſpirited enterprize, 
Mr. Pitt and his friends, willing to approve them- 
ſelves worthy of the honours the people had con- 
terred on them, determined to make a vigorous 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, They imagined, 
that ſhould ſuch a meaſure prove ſucceſsful, it 
would probably give a deciſive blow to the marine 
of that kingdom; and at the fame time effect a 
powerful diverſion in favour of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch and our other allies in Germany, by con- 
verting the attention of the French to the defence 
and protection of their own coaſts, The Engliſh 
miniſtry likewiſe foreſaw, that by deſtroying the 
enemy's ſhipping, all ſuccours would be cut off 
from America, whither they were daily tranſport- 
ing troops; the Britiſh commerce ſecured, without 
thoſe convoys ſo inconvenient to the board of ad- 
miralty, and to the merchants; and thoſe ideal 
fears of an invaſion, that had in ſome meaſure af- 
fected the public credit, wholly diſpelled. From 
theſe conſiderations a powerſul fleet was ordered 
to be got in readineſs to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt 
not ce, and ten regiments of foot were marched to 
the Iſle of Wight. The naval armament, conſiſt- 
ing of eighteen ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tranſports, was put 
under the command of fir Edward Hawke, an of- 
ficer whoſe faithful ſervices recommended him, 
above all others, to this command. Sir John Mor- 
daunt was preferred to take the command of the 
land forces; and both ſtrictly enjoined to act with 
the utmoſt unanimity and harmony. : 

Europe beheld with aſtoniſhment theſe mighty 
preparations. The deſtination of the armament 
was wrapped in the moſt profound ſecurity : 1t ex- 
erciſed the penetration of politicians, and filled 
France with very ſerious alarms. Various were 
the impediments which obſtructed the embarkation 
of the troops for ſeveral weeks, while Mr. Pitt ex- 
preſſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at. the delay, and re- 
peatedly urged the commander in chief to expedite 
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enemies of the liberties of Europe; but the ſuper- 
ſtitious drew untavourable preſages from the dila- 
torineſs of the embarkation. 

At laſt the tranſports arrived, the troops were 
put on board with all expedition, and the fleet got 
under fail on the eighth day cf September, attended 
with the prayers of every man warmed with the 
love of his country, and lolicitous for her honour. 
The public, big with expectation, dubious where 
the ſtroke would fall, but confident of its ſucceſs, 
were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it 
was not till the fourteenth that even the troops on 
board began to conjecture that a deſcent was me- 
ditated on the coaſt of France near Rochfort, or 
Rochelle. 

On the evening of the fifteenth orders were 
iſſucd that confirmed their ſuſpicions, and ſpread 
the utmoſt joy and alacrity among the men. Re- 
gulations were made with reſpect to the manner of 
landing; and the corps directed to attack, had in- 
junctions to march up vigorouſly to the enemy, 
relerving their fire till they came very near, and 
then running in upon them with thir bayonets: 
orders which had all the air of a reſolution to do 
buſineſs. | 

The ſeventeenth farther orders, reſpecting the 
debarkation, were iſſued ; but on the nineteenth 
the whole fleet was ſurprized with a ſignal to lay- 
to, though the wind was fair, the night clear, and 
the headland diſtance about twenty leagues; in 
which ſituation eight hours, a ſpace of time invalu- 
able in ſuch a conjuncture, were loſt, before the 
ſignal was made to proceed on their courſe, 

On the twentieth the fleet made the Iſle of Oleron, 
and then fir Edward Hawke feat an order to vice- 
admiral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind per- 
mitted the fleet, to proceed to Baſque road, to 
ſtand in as near to the Iſle of Aix as the pilot would 
carry him, with ſuch ſhips of his diviſion as he 
thought neceſſary for the ſervice, and to batter the 
fort till the garriſon ſhould either abandon or ſur- 
render it, But the immediate execution of this 
order was fruſtrated by a French man of war's 
ſtanding in to the very middle of the fleet, and 
continuing 1n that ſtation for ſome time before ſhe 
diſcovered her miſtzke, or any of the captains had 
a ſignal thrown out to give chace. Admiral 
Knowles, when too late, ordered the Magnanime, 
captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Keppel, on that 
ſervice, and thereby retarded the attack upon which 
he was immediately ſent. | . 

While the above ſhips, with the addition of the 
Royal William, were attending the French man 
of war ſafe into the river Garonne, the remainder 
of the fleet was beating to the windward off the 
Iſle of Oleron; and the commander in chief pub- 
liſhing orders and regulations which did credit to 
his judgment, and would have been highly uſeful 
had there ever been occaſion to put them in exe- 
cution, 

On the twenty-third, the van of the fleet, led 
by captain Howe in the Magnanime, ſtood towards 
Aix, a ſmall iſland ſituated in the mouth of the 
river Charente, leading up to Rochfort, the forti- 
fications half finiſhed, and mounted with about 
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his departure; but a ſufficient number of tranſ- thirty cannon and mortars, the garriſon compoſed 


ports, owing to ſome blunder in the contractors, 

had not yet arrived. The troops expreſſed an 

eager. impatience to ſignalize themſelves againſt me 
165 


of ſix hundred men, and the whole iſland about 


five miles in circumference. As the Magnanime 


approached, the enemy fired briskly upon her; but 


captain 
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captain Howe, regardleſs of their faint endeavours, 
kept on his courle, till having gained the length 
of the fort, he dropt his anchors cloſe to the walls, 
and poured out ſo inceſſant a fire as ſoon ſilenced 
them. It was, however, near an hour before the 
fort ſtruck, when ſome forces were landed to take 
poſſeſſion of ſo important a conqueſt, with orders 
to demoliſh the fortifications, the care of which 
was entruſted to vice-admiral Knowles. 

Inconſiderable as this ſucceſs might appear, it 
greatly elated the troops, and was deemed an hap- 
py omen of further advantages; but inſtead of 
embarking the troops that night, as was univer- 
ſally expected, ſeveral ſucceſſive days were ſpent in 
councils of war, ſoundings of the coaſt, and deli- 
berations whether the king's expreſs orders were 
practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days 
were elapſed ſince the firſt appearance of the fleet 
on the coaſt, and the alarm was given to the ene- 
my. Sir Edward Hawke, indeed, propoſed laying 
a ſixty gun ſhip againſt Fouras, and battering that 
fort, which it was thought would help to ſecure 
the landing of the troops, and facilitate the enter- 
prize on Rochfort. This, a French pilot on board 
(Thierry) undertook ; but after the ſhip had been 
lightened for that purpoſe, vice-admiral Knowles 
reported that a bomb ketch had run aground at 
above the diſtance of two miles from the fort ; 
upon which the project of battering or bombard- 
ing the fort was abandoned. The admiral likewiſe 
' propoſed to bombard Rochelle; but this overture 
was over-ruled for reaſons which we need not men- 
tion. It was at length determined in a council of 
war, held on the eighth, to make a deſcent, and at- 
rack the forts leading to and upon the mouth of the 
river Charente. An order, in conſequence of this 
reſolution, was immediately ifſued for the troops 
to be ready to go from the tranſports to the boats 
preciſely at twelve o'clock at night. A number 
of men of war's boats, under the command of a 
lieutenant, were appointed to attend each regiment, 
and to receive the grenadiers picquet companies, 
and in a number proportioned to their bulk; but 
with great caution not to overcrowd the boats. 
The colonel of each regiment was directed to land 
with the firſt detachment, if it amounted to three 
companies. The troops were ordered to proceed 
ſilently and quietly to the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the diviſion, and then to receive their 
commands from a captain of a ſhip of war, which 
they were enjoined {crupulouſly to obey. It was 
ſtrongly recommended to the ſoldiers to imitate the 
example fo lately before them, the cool and deter- 
mined valour that appeared in the attack of the 
Iſle of Aix. They were required to form and at- 
tack whatever appeared before them on their firſt 
landing; and colonel, now general Kingſley, was 
directed to march with the grenadiers on their 
landing; with lieurenant-colonel fir William Boothby, 
and major Farquhar. 

However judicious and agreeable to military 
rules theſe orders might appear, they did not fail 
to raile aſtoniſhment in the troops. The tranſports 
were at that time above four miles from ſhore, the 


enemy alarmed for eight days, and putting them 
ſelves in a poſture of defence; ſeveral battalions | 


had been ſeen marching along the coaſt from Ro- 
chelle; the ſhore, it was probable, was now lined 
with batteries; the fea was rough and the weather 
boiſterous ; the firſt body of men landed, which 
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could not amount to eighteen hundred, muſt 
defend themſelves for the ſpace of fix hours before 
a ſecond dilembarkation could be effected, and tha: 
without the hopes of a retreat, as the boats were 
ordered immediately to row back to the tranſports 
to take in more forces. All theſe, with a variety 
of other difficulties, were too obvious to eſcape the 
moſt unobſerving ſoldier on board. Notwithſtand. 
ing the dangers, but too apparent, there was the 
utmoſt alacrity among the troops; and every 
thing was purſued with ſo much ſpirit and expedi- 
tion, that all the boats were filled an hour ſooner 
than the time appointed. Here they remained beat- 


ing againſt each other, and the ſides of the ſhips, 


for the ſpace of four hours, while the council were 
determining whether, after all the trouble given, 
they ſhould land: when at length an order was 
publiſhed for the troops to return to their reſpec. 
tive tranſports, and all thoughts of a deſcent, to 
appearance, wholly abandoned. 

The ſucceeding days were employed, in blowing 
up and demoliſhing the fortifications of Aix; after 
which, in conſequence of a letter from fir Edward 
Hawke, the land officers took the final reſolution 
of returning to England without any farther at- 
tempts, fully ſatisfied they had done all in their 
power to execute the deſigns of the miniſtry, and 
chuſing rather to oppoſe the frowns of an angry 
ſoverign, the murmurings of an incenſed nation, 
and the contempt of mankind, than fight a hand- 
ful of daſtardly militia, Such was the iſſue of an 
expedition that raiſed the expectation of all Europe, 
threw the coaſts of France into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and coſt the people of England little leſs than a 
million of money 

The fleet was no ſooner returned than the whole 
nation was in a ferment. The public expectation 
had been wound up to the higheſt pitch, and now 
the diſappointment was proportioned to the ſanguine 
hopes conceived that the pride of France would 
have been humbled by ſo formidable an arma- 
ment. The miniſtry, and with them the national 
voice, exclaimed againſt the commanding officers, 
and the military men retorted the calumny, by 
laying the blame on the projectors of the enter- 
prize, who had put the nation to great expences 
before they obtained the neceſſary information. 
Certain it was, the blame muſt fall ſomewhere, 


and the miniſtry reſolved to acquit themſelves, and 


fix the accuſation, by requeſting his majeſty to ap- 
point a board of officers of character and ability to 
enquire into the cauſes of the late miſcarriage. 
This alone it was that could appeaſe the public 
clamours, and afford general ſatisfaction. 

The enemies of Mr. Pitt endeavoured to wreſt 
the miſcarrage of the expedition to his prejudice ; 
but the whiſpers of faction were ſoon drowned in 
the voice of the whole people of England, who ne- 
ver could perſuade themſelves that a gentleman, 
raiſed to the height of power and popularity by 
mere dint of ſuperior merit, integrity, and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, would now ſacrifice his reputation by a 
mock armament ; or hazard incurring the deriſion 
of Europe, by negleCting to obtain all the neceſſary 
previous information, or doing whatever might con- 
tribute to the ſucceſs of the expedition. It was ask- 
ed, whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that a late 
unfortunate admiral ſhould be capitally puniſhed 
for not trying and exerting his utmoſt ability to re- 


lieve Fort St. Philip's, inveſted by a powerful 
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army, and ſurrounded with a numerous fleet, while 
no charge of negligence or cowardice was brought 
againſt thoſe who occaſioned the miſcarriage oft a 
well-concerted and well-appointed expedition? The 

ople, they laid, were not to be quieted with the 
reſolutions of a council of war, compoſed of men 
whoſe inactivity might frame excules for declining 
to expole themſelves to danger. It was publicly 
mentioned that ſuch backwardneſs appeared among 
the general officers before the fleet reached the iſle 
of Oleron, as occaſioned the admiral to declare 
with warmth, that he would comply with his orders, 
and go into Baſque road, whatever might be the 
conſequence. It was aſked why the army did not 
land on the night of the twenty-third or twenty- 
fourth ; and whether the officers ſent out to recon- 
noitre had returned with ſuch intelligence as ſeemed 
to render a deſcent impracticable? It was asked, 
whether the commander in chief had complied with 
his majeſty's orders, To attempt, as far as ſhould 
be found practicable, a deſcent on the coaſt of 
France, at or near Rochefort, 1n order to attack, 
and, by a vigorous impreſſion, force that place; 
and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of his 
power, all docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhip- 
ping, as ſhall be found there?” Such rumours as 
theſe, every where propagated, rendered an en- 
quiry no leſs neceſſary to the reputation of the of. 
ficers on the expedition, than to the miniſter who 
had projected it. 

Accordingly a board, conſiſting of three officers 
of rank, reputation, and ability, were appointed 
by his majeſty; purſuant to the following warrant, 
to inquire into the reaſons why the fleet ſhould 
have returned without having executed his ma- 
jeſty's orders. Whereas we were pleaſed, in 
Auguſt laſt, to ſend a number of troops on an ex- 
pedition againſt France, with orders and inſtruc- 
tions to attempt, as far as ſhould be found practi: 
cable, a deſcent on the French coaſt, at or near 
Rochefort; in order to attack, if practicable, and 
by a vigorous impreſſion, force that place ; and to 
burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of their power, 
all docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, that 
ſhould be found there; and to exert ſuch other 
efforts as ſhould be judged moſt proper for annoy- 
ing the enemy, as by our ſeveral inſtructions to 
the commander of the ſaid forces does more fully 
appear: and whereas the troops ſent for theſe pur- 
poſes are returned to Great Britain, no attempt 
having been made to land on the coaſt of France; 
concerning the cauſes of which inaction, we think it 
neceſſary that enquiry ſhould be made by the gene- 
ral officers herein after named, in order that they 
may report thoſe cauſes to us, for our better infor- 
mation : our will and pleaſure is, and we do hereby 
nominate and appoint our right truſty and entirely 
beloved couſin and counſellor Charles duke of 
Marlborough) lieutenant-general ; our truſty and 
well-beloved George Sackville, commonly called 
lord George Sackville, and John Waldegrave, ma- 
Jor-generals of our forces, to examine and inquire 
touching the matters aforeſaid, And you are to 
give notice to the ſaid general-officers when and 
where they are to meet for the ſaid examination : 
and the ſaid general officers are hereby directed to 
cauſe you to ſummon ſuch perſons (whether the 
generals or other officers employed in the expedi- 
tions or others) as are neceſſary to give informa- 
tion touching the ſaid matters, or ſhall be deſired 
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by thoſe who were employed in the expedition. 
And the ſaid general-officers are hereby farther 
directed to hear ſuch perſons as ſhall offer to give 
them information touching the fame : and they are 
authorized, impowered, and required, ſtrictly to 
examine into the matters before mentioned, and to 
report a ſtate thereof as it ſhall appear to them, 
together with their opinion thereon. All which 
you are to tranſmit to our ſecretary at war, to be 
by him laid before us for our conſideration.“ 

This warrant, dated on the firſt day of Novem- 
ber, was directed to Thomas Morgan, eſq. his ma- 
jeſty's judge-· advocate; and in conſequence of it, 
the three general-officers met on the twenty-firſt 
of the ſame month. To judge of the practicability 
of executing his majeſty's orders, it was neceſſary 
to inquire into the nature of the intelligence upon 
which the expedition was projected. The firſt and 


moſt important was a letter ſent to ſir John, now 


carl Ligonier, by lieutenant-colonel Clarke. This 
letter had been frequently examined in the privy 
council, and contained in ſubſtance, That colonel 
Clark, in returning from Gibraltar in the year 
1754, had travelled along the weſtern coaſt of 
France, to obſerve the condition of the fortifica- 
tions, and judge how far a deſcent would be practi- 
cable, in caſe of a rupture between Great Britain and 
France. On his coming to Rochefort, where he 
was attended by an engineer, he was ſurpriſed to 
find the greateſt part of a good rampart, with a 
revetment flanked only with redans; no outworks, 
no covert way, and in many places no ditch, ſo 
that the bottom of the wall was ſeen at a diſtance. 
He remembered, that in other places, where the 
earth had been taken out to form the rampart, there 
was left round them a conſiderable height of ground, 
whence an enemy might draw great advantage : 
that for above the length of a front, or two or three 
hundred yards, there was no rampart, or even en- 
trenchment, but only ſmall ditches, in the low and 
marſhy grounds next the river, which however 
were dry at low water; yet the bottom remained 
muddy and ſlimy. Towards the river no rampart, 
no batteries, no parapet, on either ſide, appeared; 
and on the land fide he obſerved ſome high 
ground, within the diſtance of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred yards of the town; in which 
condition, the colonel was told by the engineer, 
the place had remained for above ſeventy years. 
To prevent giving umbrage, he drew no plan of 
the place, and even burnt the few sketches he had 
by him: however, as to utility, the colonel de- 
clared himſelf as much ſatisfied as if he had got a 
plan. He could not aſcertain the direct height of 
the rampart; but thought it could not exceed 
twenty-five feet, including the parapet. The river 
might be about one hundred and thirty broad, and 
the entrancedefended by two or three ſmall redoubts. 
As to forces, none are ever garriſoned at Rochfort, 


except marines, which, at the time the colonel was 


on the ſpot, amounted to about one thouſand. 
This was the firſt intelligence the miniſtry re- 
ceived of the ſtate of Rochefort, which afforded 
ſufficient room to believe, that an attack by ſur- 
prize might be attended with happy conſequences. 
t was true, that colonel Clarke made his obſerva- 
tions in time of peace; but it was likewiſe pro- 
bable, that no great alterations were made, on ac- 
count of the war, as the place had remained in the 
ſame condition during the two or three laſt wars 
with 
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with France, when they had the ſame reaſons as now 
to expect their coaſt would be inſulted. 

The next information was obtained from Joſeph 
Thierry, a French pilot, of the proteſtant religion, 
who paſſed ſeveral examinations before the privy 
council. This perſon declared, that he had fol- 
lowed the buſineſs of a pilot on the coaſt of France 
for the ſpace of twenty years, and ſerved as firſt 
pilot in ſeveral of the king's ſhips: that he had, in 
particular, piloted the Magnanime, betore ſhe was 
taken by the Engliſh, for about twenty-two 
months, and had often conducted her into the road 
of the Ille of Aix; and that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the entrance, which, iadeed, is 10 
eaſy as to render a pilot almoſt unneceſſary. The 
road, he ſaid, afforded a good anchorage in twelve 
or fourteen tathom water, as far as Bayonne; the 
channel between the iſlands of Oleron and Rhe 
was three leagues broad, and the banks neceſſary 
to be avoided ncar the land, except one called the 
Boiard, which is eafily diſcerned by the breakers. 
He atfirmed, that the largeſt veſſ-ls might draw 
up clole to the fort of Aix, which he would under- 
take the Magnanime alone could deſtroy: that the 
largeſt ſhips might come up to the vigerot, two 
miles diſtant from the mouth of the river, with all 
their cannon and ſtores : that men might be landed 
to the north of fort Fouras, out of ſight of the 
fort, upon a meadow, where the ground is firm 
and level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. 
This landing place he reckoned at about five miles 
from Rocketort, the way dry, and no where inter- 
cepted by ditches and morafſes. Great part of the 


city was encompaſſed by a wall; but towards the 


river on both ſides, for about ſixty paces, it was 
incloſed only with palliſades, without a foſſe. 

To the intelligence of colonel Clark and Thier- 
ry, the miniſtry added a ſecret account obtained 
of the ſtrength and diſtribution of the French 
forces; whence it appeared highly probable, that 
not more than ten thouſand men could be allowed 
for the defence of the whole coaſt, from St. Valery 
to Bourdeaux. 

In conſequence of the above information the 
ſecret expedition was planned; inſtructions given 
to fir John Mordaunt and admiral Hawke to make 
a vigorous impreſſion on the French coaſt, and all 
the other meaſures projected, which it was ima- 
gined would make an effectual diverſion, by oblig- 
ing the enemy to employ a great part of their 
forces at home, diſturb and ſhake the credit of 
their public loans, impair the ſtrength and reſour- 
ces of their navy, diſconcert their extenſive and 
dangerous operations of war, and finally, give lite, 
ſtrength, and luſtre to the common cauſe and his 


majeſty's arms. 


The board of enquiry took next into conſidera- 
tion the ſeveral letters and explanatory inſtructions 
ſent to ſir John Mordaunt, in conſequence of ſome 
difficulties which might poſſibly occur, ſtated by 
that general in letters to the miniſter, previous to 
his ſailing. Then they examined the report made 
to fir Edward Hawke by admiral Broderick, and 
the captains of men of war ſent to ſound the 
French ſhore from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated 
September the twenty- ninth; the reſult of the 
councils of war on the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
eighth; fir Edward Hawke's letter to fir John 
Mordaunt on the twenty ſeventh, and the general's 
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znſwer on the twenty-ninth : after which Cr John 
Mordaunt was called upon to give his reaſons for 
not putting his majeſty's inſtructions and orders in 
execution. This he did in ſubſtance as follows: 
The attempt on Rochefort, he underſtood, was to 
have been on the footing of a coup- de- main, or 
ſurprize, which it would be impoſſible to execute 
if the deſign was dilcovered, or the alarm taken, 
He allo underſtood that an attempt could not be 
made; nay, that his majeſty did not require it 
ſhould, unleſs a proper place for debarking, and a 
ſafe retreat for the troops, was diſcovered ; parti. 
cularly where the ſhips could protect them, and a 
ſafe communication with the fleet, and conveyance 
of ſupplies from it, was found. His ſentiments 
he ſaid, were confirmed by a paper to this purpoſe, 
delivered to him by fir John Ligonier, on his firſt 
being appointed to command the expedition. It 
was likewiſe probable, he thought, that although 
Rochefort ſhould have remained in the ſituation in 
which colonel Clark and the pilot Thierry had ſeen 
ic three years before, yet that a few days prepa- 
ration could make it ſufficiently defenſible againſt 
a coup de main, . Judging, therefore, the depen- 
dance on ſuch an operation alone improper, he ap- 
plied to the miniſtry for two more old battalions, 
and artillery for a regular attack to force the place, 
which from its conſtruction appeared as difficult 
co be mace defenſible againſt the latter, as eaſily 
ſecured 2gainſt the former. But this requeſt being 
refuſed, he itill thought it his duty to obey his ot 
ders on the footing the expedition was planned, 
eſpecially as he underſtood his inſtructions were 
diſcretionary, regarding the circumſtances of the 
time, the condition of the place, and the nature 
of the ſervice. He recited the poſitive and cre- 
dible intelligence received, as well before the em- 
barkation as during the voyage, of the alarm given 
to France, and the preparations made along the 
French coaſts from Breſt and St. Malo's to Roche- 
fort: the accidents that kept the fleet hovering 
along the coaſts, and prevented the poſſibility of 
an attempt by ſurprize: the reports of all the gen- 
tlemen employed in ſounding the coaſts, ſo con- 
trary to the intelligence given by Thierry the pilot : 
the opinion of the council of war, by which he was 
enjoined to act, and with which his own judgment 
concurred :, the endeavours uſed, after the twenty- 
ſixth, to find out ſome expedient for annoying the 
enemy, and executing his majeſty's inſtructions : 
the attempt made to land, in conſequence of the 
reſolution of the ſecond council of war, which was 
prevented by boiſterous and ſtormy weather : and, 
laſtly, the reaſons that determined him, in concert 
with the other land-officers, to return to England. 

Having conſidered all theſe circumſtances, and 
examined ſeveral officers who ſerved in the expedi- 
tion, the court of enquiry gave in the following 
report to his majeſty ; a report, at that time, deem- 
ed equivocal, artful, and unſatisfactory. 

It appears to us, that one cauſe of the expe- 
dition having failed, 1s the not atracking fort Fou- 
ras by ſea, at the ſame time that it could have 
been attacked by land, agreeable to the firſt deſign, 
which certainly muſt have been of the greateſt uti- 
lity towards carrying your majeſty's inſtructions 
into execution. It was at firſt reſolved by admiral 
Hawke (Thierry the pilot having undertaken the 


ſafe conduct of a ſhip to fort Fouras for that pur- 
| pole) 
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ſe) but afterwards laid aſide, upon the repre- 
ſentation of vice-admiral Knowles, that the Bar- 
fleur, the ſhip deſigned for that ſervice, was on 
ground, at the diſtance of between four and five 
miles from the ſhore : but as neither fir Edward 
Hawke or the pilot could attend to give any in- 
formation upon that head, we cannot preſume to 
offer any certain opinion thereupon. 

« We conceive another cauſe of the failure of the 
expedition to have been, that inſtead of 'attempt- 
ing to land, when the report was received, on the 
twenty-fourth of September, from rear-admiral 
Broderick, and the captains who had been ſent out 
to ſound and reconnoitre, a council of war was 
ſummoned and held on the twenty-fifth ; in which 
it was unanimouſly reſolved not to land, as the at- 
tempt on Rochefort was neither adviſeable nor 
practicable : but it does nor appear to us, that 
* there were then, or at any time afterwards, either 
a body of troops or batteries on ſhore ſufficient” to 
have prevented the attempting a deſcent, in pur- 
ſuance of the inſtructions ſigned by your majeſty : 
neither does it appear to us that there were any 
reaſons ſufficient to induce the council of war to 
believe that Rochefort was ſo changed, in re- 
ſpect of its ſtrength, or poſture of defence, ſince 
the expedition was firſt reſolved on in England, as 
to prevent all attempts of an attack upon the 
place, in order to burn and deſtroy the docks, ma- 
gazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, in obedience to 
your majeſty's command. | 

« And we think - ourſelves obliged to remark, 
in the council of war on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, that no reaſon could have exiſted ſufficient 
to prevent the attempt of landing the troops, as 
the council then unanimouſly relolved to land with 
all poſſible diſpatch. : 

We beg leave alſo to remark, that after its 
being unanimouſly reſolved to land, in the council 
of war of the twenty-eighth of September, the re- 
ſolution was taken of returning to England, with- 
out any regular or general meeting of the ſaid 
council: but, as the whole operation was of ſo in- 
confiderable a nature, we do not offer this to your 
majeſty as a cauſe of the failure of the expedition ; 
ſince we cannot but look upon the expedition to 
have failed from the time the great object of it 
was laid aſide, in the council of war of the twenty- 
fifth.“ 

However vague, and even inconſiſtent, this re- 
port, ſigned by the general officers Marlborough, 
Sackville, and Waldegrave, might appear to many 
perſons, it probably laid the foundation for the 
court-martial which ſat ſoon after, upon the conduct 
of the commander in chief of the expedition. 
The enemies of the miniſter made a handle of it, to 
leſſen him in the eſteem of the public, by laying 
the whole blame on his forming a project ſo ex- 
penſive to the nation, on intelligence not only 
flight at the firſt view, but falſe upon farther exa- 
mination, But the people were ſtill his advocates : i 
they diſcerned ſomething myſterious in the whole 
conduct of the commander in chief. They plain- 
ly perceived that caution took place of vigour, and 
that the hours for action were ſpent in delibera- 
tions and councils of war. Had he debarked the 
troops, and made ſuch an attack as would have 
diſtinguiſhed his courage, the voice of the people 
9 have acquitted him, however unſucceſsful, 
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though prudence perhaps might have condemned 
him. Even Braddock's raſhneſs they deemed pre- 
terable to Mordaunt's inactivity : the loſs of ſo many 
brave lives was thought leſs injurious and diſgrace- 
ful to the nation, than the too ſaſe return of the 
preſent armament. The one demonſtrated thar 
the Britiſh ſpirit ſtill exiſted ; the other ſeemed to 
indicate the too powerful influence of wealth, luxu- 
ry, and thoſe manners which tend to debauch and 
emaſculate the mind. A public trial of the com- 
mander in chief was expected by the people, and it 
was gracioully granted by his majeſty. It is even 
thought that ſir John Mordaunt himſelf demanded 
to have his conduct ſcrutinized, by which method 
alone he was ſenſible his character could be re- 
eſtabliſhed. His majeſty's warrant for holding a 
court-martial was accordingly ſigned on the third 
day of December. The court was compoſed of 
nine lieutenant- generals, nine major-generals, and 
three colonels, who ſat on the fourteenth, and con- 
tinued by ſeveral adjournments to the twentieth. 
Lieutenant-general fir John Mordaunt came 
priſoner before the court, and the following charge 
was exhibited againſt him; namely,“ That he being 
appointed by the king commander in chief of his 
majeſty's forces ſent on an expedition to the coaſt 
of France, and having received orders and in- 


ſtructions relative thereto from his majeſty, under 


his royal ſign manual, and allo by one of his prin- 
cipal lecretaries of ſtate, hath diſobeyed his majeſ- 
ty's ſaid orders and inſtructions.“ The proceedings 
of this court were nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the court 
of enquiry. The ſame evidences were examined, 
with the addition of fir Edward Hawke's depoſi- 
tion; and a defence, differing in no eſſential point 
from the former, made by the priſoner ; but the 
judgment given was clear and explicic. Sir John 
Mordaunt was unanimouſly found Not guilty, and 
therefore acquitted, while the public opinion re- 
mained unaltered; and many perſons inveighed as 
bitterly againſt the lenity of the preſent court- 
martial, as they had formerly againſt the ſeveruy 
of the ſentence paſſed upon a late unfortunate ad- 
miral. The evidence of one gentleman in parti- 
ticular drew attention : he was accuſed of tergiver- 
lation, and of ſhewing that partial indulgence 
which his own conduct required. He publicly de- 
fended his character: his performance was cen- 
ſured, and himſelf diſmiſſed the ſervice by his 
ſovereign. | ' 

The operations at ſea during the courſe of this 
year were neither numerous nor important. The 
commerce of Great Britain ſuſtained conſiderable 
damage from the activity and ſucceſs of French 
privateers, of which a great number had been fit- 
ted out in the iſlands of Martinique and Guada- 
lupe. The Greenwich ſhip of war, mounted with 
fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, together with a very conſi- 
derable number of trading veſſels. 

Theſe loſſes, however, were more than compen- 
ſated by the advantages obtained by the Engliſh 
commanders. The Duc d' Aquitaine, a large ſhip 
of fifty guns, was taken in the month of June by 
two Britiſh ſhips of war, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment; and about the ſame time the Aquilon, of 
nearly the ſame force, was driven on ſhore and de- 
ſtroyed near Breſt by the Antelope, one of the 
Britiſh cruiſers. A French frigate of twenty-ſix 
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guns, called the Emeraude, was taken in the Chan- 
nel, after a warm engagement, by an Engliſh ihip 
of inferior force, under the command of captain 
Gilchriſt, a brave and active officer, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelt in the ſequel by very extraordinary 
feats of valour. All the fea officers ſeemed to be 
animated with a noble emulation to outvie each 
other in the ſervice of their country; and the ſpirit 
deſcended even to the captains of privateers, who, 
inſtead of imitating the former commanders of 
that claſs, in avoiding ſhips of force, and convert- 
ing their whole attention to advantageous prizes, 
now attacked the armed ſhips of the enemy, and 
| fought with the moſt obſtinate valour in the pur- 
ſuit of national glory. 

Hiſtory perhaps cannot furniſh a more remark- 
able inſtance of deſperate courage than that which 
was exhibited in December of the preceding year, 
by the, officers and crew of an Engliſh privateer, 
called the Terrible, under the command of captain 
William Death, armed with twenty-ſix carriage 
guns, and manned with two hundred ſailors. On 
the twenty - third day of the month he engaged and 
took a large French ſhip from Sr. Domingo, after 
an obſtinate battle, in which he loſt his fourth 
lieutenant and three ſeamen : then he ſecured with 
ſixteen men his prize, which contained a valuable 
cargo, and directed his courſe towards England; 
but in a few days he had the misfortune to fall in 
with the Vengeance, a privateer of St. Malo, car- 
rying thirty-four large cannon, with a complement 
of three hundred and fifty men. 

Their firſt ſtep was to retake the prize, which 
was eaſily effected; then the two ſhips bore down 
upon the Terrible, whole main- maſt was ſhot away 
by the firſt broadſide. Notwithſtanding this diſ- 
aſter, ſhe maintained ſuch a furious and deſperate 
engagement againſt both as can hardly be equalled 
in the annals of Britain, The firſt and third cap- 
tains of the Frenchman were killed, with two 
thirds of their company; but the gallant captain 
Death, with the greater part of his officers, and 
almoſt-his whole crew, having met with the ſame 
fate, his ſhip was boarded by the enemy, who 
found no more than twenty-ſix perſons alive, ſix- 
teen of whom were mutilated by the loſs of leg or 
arm, and the other ten grievouſly wounded. The 
ſhip itſelf was ſo ſhattered that it could ſcarce be 
kept from ſinking, and the whole diſplayed a moſt 
dreadful ſcene ot blood, carnage, and deſolation. 
Even the victor lay a wreck on the ſurface; and 
in this condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, 
to tow the Terrible into St. Malo, where ſhe was 
not beheld without aſtoniſhment and terror. This 
adventure was no ſooner known in England than a 
liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for the ſupport of 
Death's widow, and that part of the crew which 
ſurvived the engagement. 

In the month of November captain Lockhart, a 
young gentleman who had already rendered him- 
ſelf a terror to the enemy, as commander of a ſmall 
frigate, now added conſiderably to his reputation, 
by raking the Melampe, a French privateer of Ba- 
yonne, greatly ſuperior to his ſhip in number of 
men and weight of metal. This exploit was fol- 
lowed by another of the ſame nature, in his con- 
queſt of another French adventurer, called the 
Counteſs of Gramont ; and a third large privateer 
of Bayonne was taken by captain Saumarez, com- 
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mander of the Antelope. In a word, the Narrow 
Seas were fo well guarded, that in a little time 
ſcarce a French ſhip durſt ſtir out of their har. 
bours, while the Britiſh traders carried on their 
traffic without moleſtation. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the continent of 
America, where we ſhall [ce as diſagreeable and 
diſgraceful ſcenes as thoſe exhibited, during the 
courſe of this year, by the Britiſh arms in Europe, 

Whatever reaſons the government had to expect 
the campaign ſhould be vigorouſly puſhed in Ame- 
rica, almoſt every circumſtance turned our contrary 
to expectation, Not all the endeavours of the ear] 
of Loudon to quiet the diflenſions among the dit. 
terent provinces, and to eſtabliſh unanimity and 
harmony, could prevail. Circumſtances required, 
that he ſhould act the part of a mediator, in order 
to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for proſecuting the 
war, without which it was impoſſible he could ap- 
pear in the character of a general. 

The enemy, in the mean time, were purſuing 
the blow given at Oſwego, and taking advantage 
of the diſtraction that appeared in the Britiſh coun- 
cils. By their ſucceſſes, in the preceding cam- 
paign, they remained maſters of all the lakes. 
Hence they were furniſhed with the means of 
practiſing on the Indians in all the different di- 
ſtricts, and obliging them, by rewards, promiles, 
and menaces, to act in their favour. Every acceſ- 
ſion to their ſtrength was a real diminution of that 
of the Britiſh commander ; but then the ignorance 
or puſillanimity of ſome of the inferior officers in 
our back ſettlements was, in effect, more bene- 
ficial to the enemy than all the vigilance and acti- 
vity of Montcalm. In conſequence of the ſhame- 
ful loſs of Olwego, they voluntarily abandoned to 


the mercy of the French general the whole country 


of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians who 
had inviolably performed their engagements, or 
indeed that had preſerved any ſincere regard for 
the Britiſh government. The communication with 
theſe faithful allies was now cut off, by the impru- 
dent demolition of the forts we poſſeſſed at the 
great Carrying- place. A ſtrong fort indeed was 
built at Wincheſter, and called Fort Loudon, after 
the commander in chief, and four hundred Che- 


rokee Indians joined the Engliſh forces at Fort 


Cumberland: but this by no means counterbal- 
lanced the loſſcs ſuſtained in conſequence of our 
having imprudently ſtopped up Wood Creek, and 
filled it with logs. Every perſon the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the country, readily perceived the 
weakneſs of theſe meaſures, by which our whole 
frontier was left open and expoſed to the irruption 
of the ſavages in the French intereſt, who would 
not fail to profit by our blunders, too notorious to 
elcape them. By the removal of theſe. barriers, a 
path was opened to our fine ſettlements on thoſe 
grounds called the German Flats, and along the 
Mohawk's river, which the enemy deſtroyed with 
fire and ſword before the end of the campaign. 

In the mean time, lord Loudon was taking the 
moſt effectual ſteps to unite the provinces, and 
raiſe a force ſufficient to give ſome deciſive blow. 
The attack on Crown Point, which had been ſo 
long meditated, was laid aſide, as of leſs im- 
portance than the intended expedition to Louil- 
bourg, now ſubſtituted in its place, and undoubt- 
edly a more conſiderable object in itſelf, Admiral 

4 Holbourn 
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Holbourn arrived at Hallifax with the ſquadron 
and tranſports under his command on the ninth of 

uly; and it was his lordſhip's intention to repair 
rhither with all poſſible diligence, in order to take 
upon him the command of the expedition; but a 
variety of accidents interpoled. It was with the 
utmoſt difficulty he at length aſſ-mbled a body of 
ſix thouſand men, with which he inftantly began 
his march to join the troops lately arrived from 
England. When the junction was effected, the 
whole forces amounted to twelve thouſand men; 
an army that raiſed great expectations. Imme- 
diately ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent out to examine 
and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy, and 
the intermediate time was employed in embarking 
the troops, as ſoon as the tranſports arrived. Ihe 
return of the ſcouts totally altered the face of at- 
fairs: they brought the unwelcome news, that M. 


de Bois de la Mothe, who failed in the monch of 


May from Breſt with a large fleet of men of war 
and tranſports, was now fate at anchor in the har- 
bour of Louiſbourg. Their intelligence was ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of ſeveral deſerters; yet 
ſtill it wanted confirmation, and many perlons 
believed their account of the enemy's ſtrength 
greatly magnified. Such advices, however, could 
not but occaſion extrordinary fluctuations in the 
councils of war at Halifax. Some were for ſetting 
aſide all thoughts of the expedition for that ſeaſon ; 
while others, more warm in their diſpoſitions, and 
ſanguine in their expectations, were for proſe- 
cuting it with vigour, in ſpite of all dangers and 
difficulties. Their diſputes were carried on with 
great vehemence, when a packet, bound from 
Louiſbourg for France, was taken by one of his 
majeſty's ſhips ſtationed at Newfoundland. She 
had letters on board, which put the enemy's ſupe- 
riority beyond all doubt, at leaſt by fea. It clearly 
appeared there were at that time in Louiſbourg 
fix thouſand regular troops, three thouland na- 
tives, and one thouſand three hundred Indians, 
with ſeventeen ſhips of the line, and three frigates 
moored in the harbour; that the place was well 
ſupplied with ammunition, proviſion, and every 
kind of military ſtores; and that the enemy withed 
for nothing more than an attack, which 1t was pro- 
bable would terminate to the diſgrace of the al: 
ſailants, and ruin of the Britiſh affairs in America. 
The commanders at Halifax were fully apprized of 
the conſequences of an unſucceſstul attempt: it 
was therefore almoſt unanimouſly reſolved to poſt- 
pone the expedition to ſome more convenient op- 
portunity, elpecially as the ſeaſon was now far ad- 
vanced, which alone would be ſufficient to fruſtrate 
their endeavours, and render the enterprize abor- 
tive. 

This reſolution ſeems indeed to have been the 
moſt eligible in their circumſtances, whatever con- 
ſtructions might afterwards be given, with inten- 


tion to prejudice the public againſt the comman- 


der in chief. Lord Loudon's departure from New 
York, with all the forces he was able to collect, 
afforded the marquis de Montcalm the taireſt oc- 
caſion of improving the ſucceſſes of the former 
campaign. That general had, in the very com- 
mencement of the ſeaſon, made three different at- 
tacks on Fort William-Henry, in all which he 
was repulſed by the vigour and reſolution of the 
garriſon, Burt his diſappointment here was bal- 


lanced by an advantage gained by a party of regu- 
lars and Indians at Ticonderoga. Colonel John 
Parker, with a detachment of near tour hundred 
men, went by water, in whale and bay-boats, to 
attack the enemy's advanced guard at that place. 
Landing at night on an iſland, he ſent before dawn 
three boats to the main land, which the enemy 
way-laid and took. Having procured the necet- 
lary intelligence from the priſoners of the colonel's 
deligns, they contrived their meaſures, placed 
three hundred men in ambuſh behind the point 
where he propoſed landing, and ſent three battoes 
to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker, mi- 
taking theſe for his own boats, eagerly put to ſhore, 
was {ſurrounded by the enemy, reinforced with 
four hundred men, and attacked with ſuch impe- 
tuolity, that, of the whole detachment, only two 
officers and ſeventy private men eſcaped. Fluſhed 
with this advantage, animated by the abſence of the 
Britiſh commander in chief, then at Halifax, and 
fired with a deſire to revenge the diſgrace he had 
lately ſuſtained before Fort Henry, Montcalm drew 
together all his forces, with intention to lay ſiege 
to that place. Fort William-Henry ſtands on the 
ſouthern coaſt of Lake George, Ir was built with 
a view to protect and cover the frontiers of the 
Engliſh colonies, as well as to command the lake. 
The fortifications were good, detended by a garri- 
ſon of near three thouland men, and covered by 
an army of four thouſand, under the conduct of 
general Webb, poſted at no great diſtance. When 
the marquis de Montcalm had aſſembled all the 
forces at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the adja- 
cent poſts, together with a conſiderable body of 
Canadians and Indians, amounting in the whole to 
near ten thouſand men, he marched directly to the 
tort, made his approaches, and with a good train 
of artillery began playing on the garriſon. | 
On the very day he inveſted the place, he ſent 
a letter to colonel Monro, telling him, he thought 
himlelt obliged, in humanity, to defire he would 
ſurrender the fort, and not provoke the great num- 
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ber ot lavages in the French army by a vain re- 


liſtance. “ A detachment of your garriſon has 
lately, ſays he, experienced their cruclty : 1 have 
it yet in my power to reſtrain them, and oblige 
them to oblerve a capitulation, as none of them 
hitherto are killed ; which will not be in my power 
in other circumſtances. Your perliſting in the de- 
tence of your fort can only retard its fate a few 
days, and mult of neceſſity expoſe an unfortunate 
garriſon, who can poſſibly receive no relief, conſi- 
dering the precautions taken to prevent it. I de- 
mand a deciſive anſwer, for which purpoſe I have 
ſent the ſieur Funtbrune, one of my aid-de-camps. 
You may credit what he will inform you of, from 
Montcalm.” 

General Webb beheld his preparations with an 
indifference and ſecurity bordering on infatuation, 
It is credibly reported, that he had private intelli- 
gence of all the French general's deſigns and mo- 
tions; yet, either deſpiſing his ſtrength, or diſ- 
crediting the information, he neglected collecting 
the militia in time, which, in conjunction with his 
own forces, would probably have obliged Mont- 
calm to relinquiſh the attempt, or at leaſt have 
rendered his ſucceſs very doubtful and hazardous. 
The enemy, meeting with no diſturbance from the 


quarter they moſt dreaded, proſecuted the ſiege 
with 
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with vigour, and were warmly received by the gar- 
riſon, who fired with great ſpirit, till they had 
burſt almoſt all their cannon, and ſpent their am- 
munition. Neither Montcalm's promiſes or threats 
could prevail upon them to ſurrender, while they 
were in a condition to defend themſelves, or 
could reaſonably expect aſſiſtance from general 
Webb: they even perſiſted to hold out after pru- 
dence dictated they ought to ſurrender. Colonel 
Monro was ſenſible of the importance of his charge, 
and imagined that general Webb, though ſlow in 
his motions, would ſurely make [ome vigorous ef- 
forts either to raiſe the ſiege, or force a ſupply of 
ammunition, proviſion, and other neceſſaries into 
the garriſon. At length neceſſity obliged him, af- 
ter ſuſtaining a ſiege from the third to the ninth 
day of Auguſt, to hang out a flag of truce, which 
was immediately anſwered by the French comman- 
der. Hoſtages were exchanged, and articles of 
capitulation ſigned by both parties; whereby the 
garriſon of Fort William-Henry, and the troops 
in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out with 
their arms, the baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, 
and all the uſual neceſſaries of war; eſcorted by a 
detachment of French troops, or interpreters at- 
tached to the ſavages. It was agreed, that the gate 
of the fort ſhould be delivered to the troops of the 
moſt Chriſtian king, immediately after ſigning the 
capitulation ; and the retrenched camp, on the de- 
parture of the Britiſh forces : that the artillery, 
warlike ſtores, provilion, and in general every 
thing, except the effects of the ſoldiers, and officers, 
ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to the French 
troops ; for which purpoſe it was agreed there 
ſhould be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact 
inventory of the ſtores, and other particulars ſpe- 
cified : that the garriſon of the fort, the troops in 
the retrenchment, and dependencies, ſhould not 
ſerve for the ſpace of eighteen months, from the 
date of the capitulation, againſt his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, or his allies : that with the capitulation 
there ſhould be delivered an exact ſtate of the 
troops, fpecifying the names of the officers, engi- 
neers, artilleriſts, commiſſaries, and all employed: 
that the officers and ſoldiers, Canadians, women, 
and ſavages made priſoners by land fince the com- 
mencement” of the war in North America, be deli- 
vered in the ſpace of three months at Carrilon ; 
in return for which an equal number of the garri- 
fon of Fort William ſhould be capacitated to ſerve, 
agreeable to the return given by the Engliſh offi- 
cer, and the receipt of the French commanding 
officers, of the priſoners ſo delivered : that an of- 
ficer remain as an hoſtage, till the ſafe return of the 
eſcort ſent with the troops of hrs Britannic ma- 
zeſty : that the ſick and wounded, not in a condi- 
tion to be tranſported to Fort Edward, ſhould re- 
main under the protection of the marquis de Mont- 
calm; who engaged to uſe them with tenderneſs 
and humanity, and to return them as ſoon as reco- 
vered: that proviſion for two days ſhould be iſ- 
ſued out for the Britiſh troops : that in teſtimony 
of his eſteem and reſpect for colonel Monro and 
his garriſon, on account of their gallant defence, 
the marquis de Montcalm ſhould return one can- 
non, a ſix pounder. 

Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really 
aſſiduous to have theſe articles punctually executed, 
we cannot pretend to determine; but certain it is, 
that they were — broke, in almoſt every 
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inſtance. The ſavages, in the French intereſt 

either paid no regard to the capitulation, or were 
permitted, from views of policy, to act the moſt 
treacherous, inhuman, and inſidious part. They 
fell upon the Britiſh troops as they marched out 

deſpoiled them of the few remaining effects, 
dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſervice out of 
their ranks, ſcalping, tomohawking, and again act- 
ing the tragedy at Oſwego, with a thouſand addi. 
tional outrages and barbarities. The throats of 
many women, we are told, were cut, their bodies 
ript open, bowels torn out, and inſultingly thrown 
in their faces, with ſuch ſavage marks of rage and 
horrible cruelty, as, for the ſake of humanity, 
ought to be diſcredited. Can poſterity be brought 
to believe, that two thouland Britons, with arms 
in their hands, could be tame ſpectators of theſe, 
and more ſhocking barbarities? That they would 
permit a rabble of brutiſh ſavages to ſeize infants 
and children by the heels, and wantonly beat out 
their brains againſt trees and ftones! Vet were 
theſe and other enormities, equally diſgraceful to 
humanity, committed in ſight of the French ard 
Britiſh forces, if we may credit the teſtimony of 
credible evidences. However, the greateſt part of 
the Britiſh garriſon got ſafe, though in a milerable 
condition, to Fort Edward, after being purſued for 
ſeven miles by the Indians; and the reſt, flying 
for protection to the marquis de Montcalm, were 
by him ſent home, A little time after the enemy 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, proviſion, 
artillery, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon, 
together with the veſſels preſerved in the lake, and 
departed, without purſuing their ſucceſs by any 
other attempr. 

Thus ended the third campaign in America, 
where, with a vaſt increafe of forces, a clear ſupe- 
riority over the enemy, an army of twenty thou- 
ſand regular troops, a great number of provincial 
forces, and a prodigious naval power, not leſs 
than twenty ſhips of the line, we abandoned 
our allies, expoſed our people, ſuffered them to 
be cruelly maſſacred, in ſight of our troops, and 
relinquiſhed a large and valuable tract of coun- 
try, to the eternal reproach and diſgrace of the 
Britiſh name. 

We could not, without interrupting the prin- 
cipal operations, take notice of two occurrences 
which ought to have been mentioned. 

In the month of July a ſtratagem, contrived by 
the enemy, had very nearly occaſioned the loſs of 
Fort Johnſon. They propoſed ruſhing into the 
fort in the evening, when the gate was open to ad- 
mit the Negroe women, ſent out every day to 
milk the cattle. Happening to be a few minutes 
too late, the gates were fortunately ſhut before 
their arrival : upon which they knocked for ad- 
miſſion, were challenged, and fired upon by the 
centinel, Immediately the cannon were fired to 
alarm the country, and the enemy, perceiving their 
ſcheme baffled, retired with precipitation, 

The other occurrence we mention is of a civil 
nature. The governor and council of Nova Scotia, 
taking into conſideration the moſt expedient me- 
thods for carrying into execution thoſe parts of 
his majeſty's commiſſion and inſtructions, relative 


to the manner of holding the general aſſembly of 


that province, came to a reſolution, that a houſe of 
repreſentatives of the province ſhould conſtitute 


the legiſlature of Nova Scotia, in conjunction with 
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his majeſty's governor and commander in chief for 
the time being, and his majeſty's council of the 
ſaid province. It was further reſolved, that the 
general aſſembly be elected and convened in the 
manner following, viz. Twelve members to be 
elected for the province at large, till ſuch time as 
it is divided into counties. Hallifax was appointed 
to ſend four members, and other towns and cor- 
orations in proportion to their bulk and value to 
the province, making in all twenty-two z the 
number of repreſentatives to fit in the houte, 

As to the naval tranſactions in this country, 
though leſs infamous, they were not leſs untortu- 
nate. Immediately on lord Loudon's departure 
from Hallifax, admiral Holbourn, now freed from 
the care of the tranſports, ſer fail for Louiſbourg, 
with fifteen ſhips of the line, one ſhip of fifty 
guns, three {mall frigates, and a fire ſhip, What 
the object of this cruize might have been, can only 


be conjectured. Some imagine curioſity was the 


admiral's ſole motive, and the deſire of informing 
himſelf with certainty of the enemy's ſtrength; 
while others perſuaded themſelves, that he was in 
hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an engage- 
ment, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority in number 
of ſhips and weight of metal. Be this as it may, 
the Britiſh ſquadron appeared off Louiſbourg on 
the twentieth day of Auguſt; and approaching 
within two miles of the batteries, ſaw the French 
admiral make the ſignal to unmoor, Mr. Hol- 
bourn was greatly inferior in ſtrength ; and it is 
obvious, that his deſign was not to fight the ene- 
my, as he immediately made the bell of his way to 
Hallifax. About the middle of September, being 
reinforced with four ſhips of the line, he again 
proceeded to Louiſbourg, probably with intention, 
if poſſible, to draw the enemy to an engagement; 
but he found de la Mothe too prudent to hazard 
an unneceſſary battle, the loſs of which would have 
oreatly expoſed all the French colonies. Here the 
Engliſh ſquadron continued cruizing until the 
tweaty-fifth, when they were overtaken in a ter- 
rible ſtorm from the ſouthward. When the hur- 
ricane began, the fleet was about forty leagues 
diſtant from Louiſbourg; but were driven in twelve 
hours within two miles of the rocks, and breakers 
on that coaſt, Here the wind providentially ſhitr- 
ing ſaved the whole ſquadron, except the Tilbury, 
thipwrecked upon the rocks, and half her crew 
drowned. Eleven ſhips were diſmaſted; others 
threw over their guns; and all returned in a very 
ſhattered condition to England, at a very unfa- 
vourable ſeaſon of the year. 

In this manner ended the expedition to Louiſ- 
bourg, more unfortunate to the nation than the 
preceding deſigns upon Rochefort; lels diſgraceful 
to the commanders, but equally the occaſion of ri- 
dicule and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the 
unhappy conſequences of the political diſputes 
at home, the inſtability of the adminiſtration, 
and the frequent revolutions in our councils, 
were ſtrongly manifeſted by that languor infuſed 
into all our military operations, and general un- 
ſteadineſs in our purſuit. Faction in the mother 
country, produced diviſions and miſconduct in 
the colonies. No ambition to ſignalize themlelves 
appeared among the officers, from the uncertainty 
whether their ſervices were to be rewarded or con- 
demned. Their attachment to particular perſons 
5+" the love they ought to have entertained 
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for their country in general, and deſtroyed that 
ſpirit of enterprize, that firmnels and refolution, 
which conſtitutes the commander, and without 
which the belt capacity, joined to the moſt uncor- 
ruptible integrity, can effect nothing. 

In the Eaſt Indies the ſcene was changed great- 
ly to the honour and advantage of Great Britain. 
Here the commanders acted with that harmony, 
ſpirit, and unanimity becoming Britons, zealous 
for the credit of their king and the intereſt of their 
country. We left admiral Watſon and colonel 
Clive advancing to Calcutta, to revenge the cruel 
tragedy acted upon their countrymen the preced- 
ing year. On the thirty-firſt of January the ad- 
miral with two ſhips appeared before the town, 
and was received by a briſk fire from the batteries. 
This ſalute was returned ſo warmly that the ene- 
my's guns were ioon ſilenced; and in leis than 
two hours the place and fort were abandoned. Co- 
lonel Clive, on the other fide, inveited the town, 
and made the attack with that vigour and intre- 
pidity peculiar to himſelf, which greaily contri- 
buted to the ſudden reduction of the iettlement. As 
ſoon as the fort was ſurrendered, the brave and ac- 
tive captain Coote, with his majeſty's troops, took 
poſſeſſion, and found ninety- one pieces of cannon, 
four mortars, abundance of ammunition, ſtores, 
and proviſions, with every requilite tor ſuſtaining 
an obſtinate ſicge. Thus the Engliſh were re- 
eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the 
Ganges, with the inconſiderable loſs of nine ſea- 
men killed, and three ſoldiers. A few days after, 
Hughly, a city of great trade, ſituated higher up 
the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, bur 
infinitely greater prejudice to the nabub, as here 
his ſtore-houſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for the 
ſupport of his army, were burnt and deſtroyed. 
Incenſed at the almoſt inſtantaneous loſs of all his 
conqueſts, and demolition of the city of Hughly, 
the viceroy of Bengal aſſembled an army of ten 
thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foor, tully re- 
ſolved to expel the Engliſh out of his dominions, 
and take ample vengeance for the diſgraces he had 
lately ſuſtained, He was ſeen marching by the 
Engliſh camp in his way to Calcutta on the ſecond 
of February, where he encamped, about a mile 
trom che town, Colonel Clive immediately made 
application to the admiral for a reinforcement ; 
and ſix hundred men under the command of cap- 
tain Warwick, were accordingly draughted from 
the different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt his little army. 
Clive drew out his forces, advanced in three co- 
lumns towards the enemy, and begun the attack 
lo vigorouſly, that the viceroy retreated, after a 
feeble reſiſtance, with the loſs of a thouſand men 
killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, five hundred 
horſes, great numbers of draught bullocks, and 
four elephants. Though this advantage was leſs 
deciſive than could be wiſhed, yet did it ſufficient- 
ly intimidate the Nabob into conceſſions much to 
the honour and advantage of the company. He 
promiled not to diſturb the Engliſh in any of thoſe 
privileges or poſſeſſions ſpecified in the phirmand 
granted by the Mogul : and that all merchandize 
belonging to the company ſhould pals and repaſs 
in every part of the province of Bengal, free of 
duty: that all the Engliſh factories ſeized the pre- 
ceding year, .or fince, would be reſtored, with the 
money, goods, and effects appertaining ; that all 


damages ſuſtained by the Epgliſh ſhould be re- 
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with vigour, and were warmly received by the gar- 
riſon, who fired with great ſpirit, till they had 
burſt almoſt all their cannon, and ſpent their am- 
munition. Neither Montcalm's promiſes or threats 
could prevail upon them to ſurrender, while they 
were in a condition to defend themſelves, or 
could reaſonably expect aſſiſtance from general 
Webb: they even perſiſted to hold out after pru- 
dence dictated they ought to furrender. Colonel 
Monro was ſenſible of the importance of his charge, 
and imagined that general Webb, though ſlow in 
his motions, would ſurely make ſome vigorous ef- 
forts either to raiſe the ſiege, or force a ſupply of 
ammunition, proviſion, and other neceſſaries into 
the garriſon. At length neceſſity obliged him, at- 
ter ſuſtaining a ſiege from the third to the ninth 
day of Auguſt, to hang out a flag of truce, which 
was immediately anſwered by the French comman- 
der. Hoſtages were exchanged, and articles of 
capitulation ſigned by both parties ; whereby the 
garriſon of Fort William-Henry, and the troops 
in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out with 
their arms, the baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, 
and all the uſual neceſſaries of war; eſcorted by a 
\ detachment of French troops, or interpreters at- 
tached to the ſavages. It was agreed, that the gate 
of the fort ſhould be delivered to the troops of the 
moſt Chriſtian king, immediately after ſigning the 
capitulation ; and the retrenched camp, on the de- 
parture of the Britiſh forces : that the artillery, 
warlike ſtores, proviſion, and in general every 
thing, except the effects of the ſoldiers, and officers, 
ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to the French 
troops ; for which purpoſe it was agreed there 
ſhould be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact 
inventory of the ſtores, and other particulars ſpe- 
cified : that the garriſon of the fort, the troops in 
the retrenchment, and dependencies, ſhould not 
ſerve for the ſpace of eighteen months, from the 
date of the capitulation, againſt his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, or his allies : that with the capitulation 
there ſhould be delivered an exact ſtate of the 
troops, ſpecifying the names of the officers, engi- 
neers, artilleriſts, commiſſaries, and all employed: 
that the officers and ſoldiers, Canadians, women, 
and ſavages made priſoners by land ſince the com- 
mencement of the war in North America, be deli- 
vered in the ſpace of three months at Carrilon; 
in return for which an equal number of the garri- 
fon of Fort William ſhould be capacitated to ſerve, 
ble to the return given by the Engliſh offi- 
cer, and the receipt of the French commanding 
officers, of the priſoners ſo delivered: that an of- 
ficer remain as an hoſtage, till the ſafe return of the 
eſcort ſent with the troops of hrs Britannic ma- 
: that the ſick and wounded, not in a condi- 
tion to be tranſported ro Fort Edward, ſhould re- 
main under the protection of the marquis de Mont- 
calm; who engaged to uſe them with tenderneſs 
and humanity, and to return them as ſoon as reco- 
vered: that proviſion for two days ſhould be iſ- 
ſued out for the Britiſh troops: that in teſtimony 
of his eſteem and reſpect for colonel Monro and 
his garriſon, on account of their gallant defence, 
the marquis de Montcalm ſhould return one can- 
non, a fix pounder. 

Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really 
aſſiduous to have theſe articles punctually executed, 
we cannot pretend to determine; but certain it is, 
that they were — broke, in almoſt every 
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inſtance. The ſavages, in the French intereſt 
either paid no regard to the capitulation, or were 
permitted, from views of policy, to act the moſt 
treacherous, inhuman, and inſidious part. They 
fell upon the Britiſh troops as they marched out 
deſpoiled them of the few remaining effects, 
dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſervice out of 
their ranks, ſcalping, tomohawking, and again act- 
ing the tragedy at Oſwego, with a thouſand addi- 
tional outrages and barbarities. The throats of 
many women, we are told, were cut, their bodies 
ript open, bowels torn out, and inſultingly thrown 
in their faces, with ſuch ſavage marks of rage and 
horrible cruelty, as, for the fake of humanity, 
ought to be diſcredited. Can poſterity be brought 
to believe, that two thouſand Britons, with arms 
in their hands, could be tame ſpectators of theſe, 
and more ſhocking barbarities ? That they would 
permit a rabble of brutiſh ſavages to ſeize infants 
and children by the heels, and wantonly beat out 
their brains againſt trees and ftones! Yet were 
theſe and other enormities, equally diſgraceful to 
humanity, committed in ſight of the French ard 
Britiſh forces, if we may credit the teſtimony of 
credible evidences. However, the greateſt part of 
the Britiſh garriſon got ſafe, though in a miſerable 
condition, to Fort Edward, after being purſued for 
ſeven miles by the Indians; and the reſt, flying 
for protection to the marquis de Montcalm, were 
by him ſent home, A little time after the enemy 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, proviſion, 
artillery, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon, 
together with the veſſels preſerved in the lake, and 
departed, without purſuing their ſucceſs by any 
other attempt. 

Thus ended the third campaign in America, 
where, with a vaſt increafe of forces, a clear ſupe- 
riority over the enemy, an army of twenty thou- 
ſand regular troops, a great number of provincial 
forces, and a. prodigious naval power, not leſs 
than twenty ſhips of the line, we abandoned 
our allies, expoſed our people, ſuffered them to 
be cruelly maſſacred, in fight of our troops, and 
relinquiſhed a large and valuable tract of coun- 
try, to the eternal reproach and diſgrace of the 
Britiſh name. 

We could not, without interrupting the prin- 
cipal operations, take notice of two occurrences 
which ought to have been mentioned. 

In the month of July a ſtratagem, contrived by 
the enemy, had very nearly occaſioned the loſs of 
Fort Johnſon. They propoſed ruſhing into the 
fort in the evening, when the gate was open to ad- 
mit the Negroe women, ſent out every day to 
milk the cattle. Happening to be a few minutes 
too late, the gates were fortunately ſhut before 
their arrival : upon which they knocked for ad- 
miſſion, were — 2 and fired upon by the 
centinel. Immediately the cannon were fired to 
alarm the country, and the enemy, perceiving their 
ſcheme baffled, retired with precipitation. 

The other occurrence we mention is of a civil 
nature. The governor and council of Nova Scotia, 
taking into conſideration the moſt expedient me- 
thods for carrying into execution thoſe parts of 
his majeſty's commiſſion and inſtructions, relative 
to the manner of holding the general aſſembly of 
that province, came to a reſolution, that a houſe of 
repreſentatives of the province ſhould conſtitute 


the legiſlature of Nova Scotia, in conjunction with 
his 
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his majeſty's governor and commander in chief for 
the time being, and his majeſty's council of the 
ſaid province. It was further reſolved, that the 
general aſſembly be elected and convened in the 
manner following, viz. Twelve members to be 
elected for the province at large, till ſuch time as 
it is divided into counties. Hallifax was appointed 
to ſend four members, and other towns and cor- 
rations in proportion to their bulk and value to 
the province, making in all twenty-two; the 
number of repreſentatives to (it in the houle. 

As to the naval tranſactions in this country, 
though leſs infamous, they were not leſs untortu- 
nate. Immediately on lord Loudon's departure 
from Hallifax, admiral Holbourn, now freed from 
the care of the tranſports, ſet fail for Louiſbourg, 
with fifteen ſhips of the line, one ſhip of fifty 
guns, three {mall frigates, and a fire ſhip. What 
the object of this cruize might have been, can only 
be conjectured. Some imagine curioſity was the 
admiral's ſole motive, and the deſire of informing 
himſelf with certainty of the enemy's ſtrength; 
while others perſuaded themſelves, that he was in 
hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an engage- 
ment, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority in number 
of ſhips and weight of metal. Be this as it may, 
the Britiſh ſquadron appeared off Louiſbourg on 
the twentieth day of Auguſt; and approaching 
within two miles of the batteries, ſaw the French 
admiral make the ſignal to unmoor. Mr. Hol- 
bourn was greatly inferior in ſtrength z and it is 
obvious, that his deſign was not to fight the ene- 
my, as he immediately made the bell of his way to 
Hallifax. About the middle of September, being 
reinforced with four ſhips of the line, he again 
proceeded to Louiſbourg, probably with intention, 
if poſſible, to draw the enemy to an engagement; 
but he found de la Mothe too prudent to hazard 
an unneceſſary battle, the loſs of which would have 
oreatly expoſed all the French colonies. Here the 
Engliſh ſquadron continued cruizing until the 
twenty-fifth, when they were overtaken in a ter- 
rible ſtorm from the ſouthward. When the hur- 
ricane began, the fleet was about forty leagues 
diſtant from Louiſbourg; but were driven in twelve 
hours within two miles of the rocks, and breakers 
on that coaſt. Here the wind providentially ſhitt- 
ing ſaved the whole ſquadron, except the Tilbury, 
ſhipwrecked upon the rocks, and half her crew 
drowned. Eleven ſhips were diſmaſted; others 
threw over their guns; and all returned in a very 
ſhattered condition to England, at a very unfa- 
vourable ſeaſon of the year. 

In this manner ended the expedition to Louiſ- 
bourg, more unfortunate to the nation than the 
preceding deſigns upon Rochefort; lels diſgraceful 
to the commanders, but equally the occaſion of ri- 
dicule and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the 
unhappy conſequences of the political diſputes 
at home, the inſtability of the adminiſtration, 
and the frequent revolutions in our councils, 
were ſtrongly manifeſted by that languor infuſed 
into all our military operations, and general un- 
ſteadineſs in our purſuit. Faction in the mother 
country, produced diviſions and miſconduct in 
the colonies. No ambition to ſignalize themſelves 
appeared among the officers, from the uncertainty 
whether their ſervices were to be rewarded or con- 
demned. Their attachment to particular perſons 
* the love they ought to have entertained 
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for their country in general, ard deſtroyed that 
ſpirit of enterprize, that firmnels and reſolution, 
which conſtitutes the commander, and without 
which the belt capacity, joined to the moſt uncor- 
ruptible integrity, can effect nothing. 

In the Eaſt Indies the ſcene was changed great- 
ly to the honour and advantage of Great Britain, 
Here the commanders acted with that harmony, 
ſpirit, and unanimity becoming Britons, zealous 
for the credit of their king and the intereſt of their 
country, We left admiral Watſon and colonel 
Clive advancing to Calcutta, to revenge the cruel 
tragedy acted upon their countrymen the preced- 
ing year. On the thirty-firſt of January the ad- 
miral with two ſhips appeared before the town, 
and was received by a briſk fire from the batteries. 
This ſalute was returned ſo warmly. that the ene- 
my's guns were ſoon ſilenced; and in leis than 
two hours the place and fort were abandoned. Co- 
lonel Clive, on the other fide, inveſted the town, 
and made the attack with that vigour and intre- 
pidity peculiar to himſelf, which greatly contri- 
buted to the ſudden reduction of the ſettlement. As 
ſoon as the fort was ſurrendered, the brave and ac- 
tive captain Coote, with his majeſty's troops, took 
poſſeſſion, and found ninety- one pieces of cannon, 
four mortars, abundance of ammunition, ſtores, 
and proviſions, with every requiſite for ſuſtaining 
an obſtinate ſicge. Thus the Engliſh were re- 
eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt tortreſſes in the 
Ganges, with the inconſiderable loſs of nine ſea- 
men killed, and three ſoldiers. A few days after, 
Hughly, a city of great trade, ſituated higher up 
the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, but 
infinitely greater prejudice to the nabob, as here 
his ſtore-houſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for the 
ſupport of his army, were burnt and deſtroyed. 
Incenſed at the almoſt inſtantaneous loſs of all his 
conqueſts, and demolition of the city of Hughly, 
the viceroy of Bengal afſembled an army of ten 
thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, fully re- 
ſolved to expel the Engliſh out of his dominions, 
and take ample vengeance for the diſgraces he had 
lately ſuſtained, He was ſeen marching by the 
Engliſh camp in his way to Calcutta on the ſecond 
of February, where he encamped, about a mile 
trom the town. Colonel Clive immediately made 
application to the admiral for a reinforcement z 
and fix hundred men under the command of cap- 
tain Warwick, were accordingly draughted from 
the different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt his little army. 
Clive drew out his forces, advanced in three co- 
lumns towards the enemy, and begun the attack 
lo vigorouſly, that the viceroy retreated, after a 
feeble reſiſtance, with the loſs of a thouſand men 
killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, five hundred 
horſes, great numbers of draught bullocks, and 
four elephants. Though this advantage was leſs 
deciſive than could be wiſhed, yet did it ſufficient- 
ly intimidate the Nabob into conceſſions much to 
the honour and advantage of the company. He 
promiſed not to diſturb the Engliſh in any of thoſe 
privileges or poſſeſſions ſpecified in the phirmand 
granted by the Mogul : and that all merchandize 
belonging to the company ſhould pals and repaſs 
in every part of the province of Bengal, free of 
duty: that all the Engliſh factories ſeized the pre- 
ceding year, or ſince, would be reſtored, with the 
money, goods, and effects. appertaining ; that all 


damages ſuſtained by the Evogliſh ſhould be re- 
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paired, and their loſſes repaid : that the Engliſh | 


thould have liberty to fortify Calcutta, in whatever 
manner they thought proper, without interrup- 
tion: chat they ſhould have the liberty of coining 
ali the gold and bullion they imported, which 
mould vaſs current in the province: that he would 
remain in ſtrict triendſhip and alliance with the 
Engliſh, ule his utmolt endeavours to heal up the 
late diviſions, and reſtore the former good under- 
ſtanding berween them. All which ſeveral articles 
were ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed with the Nabob's 
own hand. 

Such were the terms obtained for the company 
by the ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Eng- 
liſh commanders. They had, however, too much 
diſcernment to rely on the promiſes of a barbarian, 
who had ſo perfidiouſly broke former engage- 
ments: but they prudently diſſembled their ſenti- 
ments, until they had thoroughly reinſtated the af- 
fajrs of the company, and reduced the French 
power in this province. The chief object of their 
deſigns was the reduction of Chandenagore, a 
French ſettlement, higher up the river than Cal- 
cutta, of conſiderable ſtrength, and the chief in 
importance of any poſſeſſed by that nation in the 
bay. Colonel Clive, being reinforced by three 
hundred men from Bombay, began his march to 
Chandenagore, at the head of ſeven hundred Eu- 
ropeans and one thouſand fix hundred Indians, 
where on his firſt arrival, he took poſſeſſion of all 
the out · poſts, except one redoubt mounted with 
eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be ſilenced 
dy the admiral. On the eighteenth of March the 
admirals Watſon and Pocock arrived within two 
miles of the French ſettlement, with the Kent, 
Tiger, and Saliſbury men of war; and found their 
paſſage obſtructed by booms laid acroſs the river, 
and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the channel. Theſe dif- 
ficulties being removed, they advanced early on 
the twenty- fourth, and drew up in a line before 
the fort, which they battered with great fury for 
three hours; while colonel Clive was making his 
approaches on the land ſide, and playing vigorouſly 
from the batteries he had raiſed. Their united 
efforts ſoon obliged: the enemy to ſubmiſſion. A 
flag of truce was waved over the walls, and the 
place ſurrendered by capitulation. The keys were 
delivered to captain Latham of the Tiger, and in 
the afternoon colonel Clive with the king's troops 
took poſſeſſion. Thus the reduction of a ſtrong 
fortrels, garriſoned by five hundred Europeans, and 
one thouſand two hundred Indians, defended by 
one thundred and twenty-three-pieces of cannon, 
and three mortars, well provided with all kinds of 
ſtores and neceſſaries, and of very great importance 
to the enemy's commerce in India, was accompliſh- 
ed with a loſs not exceeding forty men on the ſide 
of the conquerors. 

By the treaty of capitulation the director, coun- 
ſellors, and inferior ſervants of the ſettlement, were 
allowed to depart with their wearing apparel : the 
Jeſuits were permitted to take away their church- 
ornaments, and the natives to remain in the full ex-' 
ertion of their liberties; but the garriſon were to 
continue priſoners of war. The goods and money 
found in the place were conſiderable; but the prin- 
cipail advantage aroſe from the ruin of the head 
ſertlement of the enemy on the Ganges, which 
could not but interfere with the Enliſh commerce 
in theſe parts. 
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Succeſs had hitherto attended all the operati 
of the Britiſh commanders, becauſe they — — 
certed with foreſight and unanimity; and exe. 
cuted with that vigour and ſpirit which have de. 
ſervedly raiſed them high in the eſteem of their 
country. They reduced the Nabob to reaſonable 
terms of accommodation, before they alarmed the 
French; and now, when the power of the latter 
was deltroyed, they entered upon mealures to 
oblige the treacherous viceroy to a ſtrict perform. 
ance of the treaty he had ſo lately ſigned. How. 
ever ſpecious his promiſes were, they found him 


extremely dilatory in the execution of ſeveral ar- 


ticles of the treaty, which, in effect, was the ſame 
to the Engliſh commerce as if none had been con- 
cluded. The company's goods were loaded with 
high duties, and ſeveral other infractions of the 
peace committed, upon ſuch frivolous pretences as 
evidently demonſtrated that he ſought to come to 
an open rupture as ſoon as his projects were ri 
for execution. As recommencing hoſtilities againſt 
ſo powerful a prince was in itlelf dangerous, and, 
if poſſible, to be avoided, the affair was laid betore 
the council of Calcutta, and canvaſſed with all the 
circumſpection and caution that a meaſure re- 
quired, on which depended the fate of the whole 
trade of Bengal. During theſe deliberations a 
moſt fortunate incident occurred, that ſoon deter- 
mined the council to come to an open rupture. 
The leading perſons in the viceroy's court found 
themſelves oppreſſed by his haughtineſs and inſo- 
lence. The ſame ſpirit of diſcontent appeared 
among the principal officers of his army : they were 
well acquainted with his perfidy, ſaw his prepara- 
tions for war, and were ſenſible that the peace of 
the country could never be reſtored, unlel either 
the Engliſh were expelled, or the Nabob depoſed. 
In conſequence, a plan was concerted for diveſting 
him of all his power; and the conſpiracy was con- 
ducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime miniſter and 
chief commander, a nobleman of great influence 
and authority in the province. The. project was 
communicated by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, ſecond 
in council at Calcutta, and fo improved by the ad- 
dreſs of that gentleman as in a manner to inſure 
ſucceſs. 

When the plan was fully concerted between the 
diſaffected Indians and the council, colonel Clive 
was ordered to take the field with his little army. 
Admiral Watſon undertook the defence of Chan- 
denagore, and the garriſon was detached to rein- 
force the colonel, together with fifty ſeamen, to 
be employed as gunners, and in directing the ar- 
tillery. On the nineteenth of June a detachment 
was ſent to attack Cutwa fort and town, ſituated 
on that branch of the river forming the iſland Caſ- 
ſimbuzar. This place ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons; and here the colonel halted with the army 
for three days, expecting advices from Ali Khan. 
Diſappointed of the hoped - for intelligence, be 
croſſed the river on the twenty-ſecond, and the 
ſame day attacked the viceroy at the head of twenty 
thouſand men with his own forces only, Ali Khan 
declining as yet to declare himſelf openly. After 
a ſhort conteſt the enemy were put to flight, the 
Nabob's camp, baggage, and fifty pieces of can- 
non taken, and a moſt complete victory obtained. 
The colonel, purſuing his advantage, marched to 
Muxadavat, the capital of the province, and was 
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It was before concerted, that this nobleman ſhould) 
be inveſt-d with the dignity of Nabob : accord- 

ingly, the colonel proceeded ſolemnly to depoſe the 

Sulajud Dowla, and, with the lame ceremony, to 

ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publicly 

acknowleged by the people as ſuba, or viceroy 

of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. 

Soon after the late viceroy was taken, and put to 

death by his ſucceſſor, who readily complied with 

all the conditions of his elevation, He conferred 

on his allies ſuch liberal rewards, and granted the 

company ſo extraordinary privileges, as fully de- 

monſtrated how juſtly he merited their aſſiſtance. 

By this alliance, and the reduction of Chandena- 

gore, the French were entirely excluded the com- 

merce of Bengal and its dependencies; the trade 
of the Engliſh company was reſtored, and en- 

creaſed beyond the moſt ſanguine hopes; a new 
ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt obliged him to 
remain firm to his engagements ; above two mil- 
lions ſterling paid to the company and the ſufferers 
at Calcutta, to indemnify their loſſes ; the ſoldiers 
and ſeamen gratified with the ſum of ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds, as a reward for the courage and 
intrepidity they exerted ; and a variety of other 
advantages gained, which it would be unneceſſary 
to enumerate, In a word, in the ſpace of fourteen 
days a great revolution was effected, and the go- 
vernment of a vaſt country, ſuperior in wealth, fer- 
tility, extent, and number of inhabitants, to moſt 
European kingdoms, transferred by a handful of 
troops, conducted by an officer untutored in the 
art of war, and a general rather by intuition than 
inſtruction and experience. But the public joy 
at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes was, however, conſiderably 
diminiſhed by the death of admiral Watſon, and 
the loſs of Vizagapatam, an Engliſh ſettlement on 
the Coromandel coaſt, The admiral fell a victim 
to the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate on the ſix- 
teenth of Auguſt, univerſally eſteemed and regret- 
ted; and the factory and fort at Vizagapatam were 
ſurrendered to the French a few days after colonel 
Clive had defeated the Nabob. 


Having now particularized all the foreign tranſ- 


actions of thi- year, I ſhall, previous to my enter- 
ing upon the hiſtory of the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, as well as to prevent the narrative of parlia- 
mentary affairs being interrupted, mention a few 
domeſtic occurrences which happened during the 
year 1757, and which deſerve to be recorded, how- 
ever deſultory, unconnected, and incapable of hiſ- 
torical embelliſhment they may appear. Among 
the moſt intereſting we may reckon thoſe tumults 
and riots of the populace in Kent, Hertfordſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Bedfordſhire, York 
city and county, to oppoſe the execution of the 
militia bill. Many diſorders. were committed on 
theſe occaſions; and the people, incenſed at the 
irregularity of the proceedings of thoſe gentlemen 
appointed to carry the act into execution, and with 
certain defects in the act, ſeemed wholly to neglect 
the real advantages which in time muſt neceſſarily 
flow from a meaſure the moſt conſtitutional and ſa- 
lutary that can be imagined, for the defence and 
protection of public liberty. 

His majeſty having taken into conſideration 
the incredible damage ſuſtained by the commerce 
of theſe kingdoms, for want of proper harbours 
and forts on the weſtern coaſt to receive and pro- 
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tect merchantmen, was graciouſly pleaſed to order 
that a temporary ſecurity ſhould be provided for 
the ſhipping which might touch at Milford-haven, 
until the fortifications voted in parliament could 
be erected. How far his majeſty's directions have 
been complied with, the number of merchantmen 
taken by the enemy's privateers upon that coaſt, 
ſufficiently indicates. His majeſty likewiſe, re- 
flefting on the late hardſhips ſuſtained by the inn- 
holders in the county of Kent, by the conſtant 
quartering of ſoldiers in their houſes, was pleaſed 
to direct the ſum of three thouſand pounds to be 
tranſmitted to them, and diſtributed by Mr. Auſten, 
clerk of the peace for that county : a well-rimed 
act of liberality, that fully evinced his majeſty's 
extreme affection and tender regard for the intereſt 
and happineſs of his people. 
On the firſt day of December his majeſty open- 
ed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, in which 
he declared, that it would have given him a moſt 
ſenſible pleaſure to acquaint them, at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in carrying on 
the war had been equal to the juſtice of his cauſe, 
and the extent and vigour ot the meaſures formed 
for that purpoſe : that, for his own part, he had 
the firmeſt confidence that the ſpirit and bravery of 
the nation, ſo renowned in all times, and which 
had formerly ſurmounted ſo many difficulties, were 
not to be abated by a few diſappointments which, 
he truſted, might be retrieved, by the bleſſing of 
God, and the zeal and ardour of his parliament 
for his majeſty's honour and the advantage of their 
country: that it was his determined reſolution to 
apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his 
kingdoms, and for the recovery and protection of 
the poſſeſſions and rights of his crown in America, 
and elſewhere, as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion f 
his naval force as by all other methods : that an- 
other great object which he had at heart was, the 
reſervation of the proteſtant religion and the · li- 
rties of Europe; and, with that view, to encou- 
and adhere to his allies: that, for this cauſe, 
he would decline no inconWniencies; and, in this 
cauſe, he confidentl, xpecked their hearty concur- 
rence and vigorous afſiſtance: that the late ſignal 
ſucceſs in Germany had given a happy turn to af- 
fairs, which it was incumbent on them to improve; 
and that, in ſuch a critical conjuncture, the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them : that he hoped 
they would be of opinion, that his good brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia ought to be ſupported 
in ſuch a manner as his magnanimity and active 
zeal for the common cauſe deſerved : that it. gave 
him, indeed, the moſt ſenſible concern, that the 
large ſupplies they had already granted had nor 
produced all the good fruits they had reaſon to ex- 
pect ; but he had ſo great a reliance on their wiſ- 
dom, as not to doubt of their perſeverance : that 
he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceſſary 
for the public ſervice ; and they might reſt aſſured 
that the beſt and moſt faithful ceconomy ſhould 
be uſed : that, notwithſtanding his firm conviction 
of the loyalty and good affections of his faithful 
ſubjects, he could not help taking notice of that 
ſpirit of diſorder which had lately ſhewn itſelf 
among the common people in ſome parts of the 
kingdom; he hoped they would uſe their utmaſt 
endeavours for diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing ſuch 
abuſes, and for maintaining the laws and lawful 
authority; 


* 
authority: and, finally, that nothing would ſo ef— 
fectually conduce to the defence ot all that was 
dc ar to the nation, as well as to the reducing their 
enemies to reaſon, as union and harmony among 
themſclves.“ 

Addreſſes of thanks having been preſented by 
both houſ-s, the commons proceeded to ſettle the 
ſupply. They granted for the ſca ſervice of the 
* eniuing year fixty thouſand men, including four- 
tecn thouſand eight hundred and forty-five ma- 
rincs; and the ſtanding army, comprehending four 
thouſand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſcven effective men, 
commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers included. 
For the maintenance of theſe forces, by fea and 
land, the charge of guards and garriſons at home 
and abroad, the expence of the ordnance, and in 
order to make good the ſum which had been iſſued 
by his majeſty's orders, in purſuance of the addreſs 
from the commons, they now allotted four mil- 
lions twenty-two thouſand eight hundred and ſeven 
pounds ſeven ſhillings and three-pence. They 
unanimouſly granted, as a preſent ſupply in the 
then critical exigency, towards enabling his majeſ- 
ty to maintzin and keep together the army formed 
laſt year in his electoral dominions, and then again 
put in motion, and actually employed againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with the king of Pruſ- 
fia, the {um of one hundred thouſand pounds: for 
the ordinary of the navy, including half- pay to the 
ſea-officers, they allowed two hundred twenry-four 
thouſand four hundred twenty-one pounds five 
ſhillings: and eight-pence : rowards the building 
and ſupport of the three hoſpitals for ſeamen ar 
Goſport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thou- 
ſand pounds: for the reduced officers of the land- 
forces and marines, penſions to the widows of of- 
ficers, and other ſuch military contingencies, forty 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſix pounds ſe- 
venteen ſhillings and eleven pence : towards build- 
ing, rebuilding, and repairs of his majeſty's ſhips 
for the enſuing year, the ſum of two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: for defraying the charge of two 
thouſand one hundred and twenty horſe, and nine 
thouſand nine hundredanfantry, together with the 
general and ſtaff- officers, the officers of the hoſpital 
and the train of artillery, being the troops of the 
landerave of Heſſe - Caſſel in the pay of Great Britain 
for lixty days, together with the ſubſidy for the 
ſaid time, purſuant to the treaty, they aſſigned 
thirty-eight thouſand three hundred and ſixty 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and ten pence three far- 
things. 

To the Foundling-hoſpital they gave forty thou- 
ſand pounds, for the maintenance and education of 
deſerted young children, as well as for the recep- 
tion of all ſuch as ſhould be preſented under a cer- 
tain age, to be limited by the governor and guar- 
dians of that charity. Three hundred thouſand 
pounds were given towards diſcharging the debt of 
the navy ; and two hundred eighty-four thouſand 
eight hundred and two pounds for making up the 
deficiency of the grants tor the ſervice of the pre- 
ceding year. The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſcl was, 
moreover, gratified with the further ſum of two 
hundred and three thouſand five hundred and thir- 
ty-ſix pounds four ſhillings and nine pence one 
farthing for the maintenance of his forces, and the 
remainder of his ſubſidy. 
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They granted ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds for enabling his majeſty to make good his 
engagements with the king of Pruſſia, puriuvant to 
a convention lately concluded with that potentate. 
For detraying the charge of thirty-cight thouſand 
men of the troops ot Hanover, Wolfenbuttle 
Saxe Gotha, and the count of Buckbourg, together 
with that of general and ſtaf-officers, actually cm- 
ployed againſt the common enemy, in concert with 
the king of Pruſſia, from the twenty-eighth day 
of November in the laſt, to the twenty-fourth day 
of December in the preſent year incluſive, to be 
iſſued in advance every two months, they allotted 
the ſum of four hundred and ſixty- three thouſand 
eighty- four pounds fix ſhillings and ten pence : 
and turthermore, they granted three hundred and 
eighty· ſix thouſand nine hundred and fifteen pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and two pence, to defray the 
charges of forage, bread-waggons, train of artille- 
ry, proviſions, wood, ſtraw, and all other extra- 
ordinary expences, contingencies, and loſſes what- 
ſoever incurred, or to be incurred on account of his 
majeſty's army, conſiſting of 35,000 men, actually 
employed againſt the common enemy, in concert 
with the king of Pruſſia, from November laſt to 
next December incluſive. 

For the extraordinary expences of the land forces, 
and other ſervices, incurred in the courſe of the 
laſt year, and not provided for by parliament, they 
allowed one hundred forty-five thouſand four hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds fifteen ſhillings and one 
farthing. They provided eight hundred thouſand 
pounds to enable his majeity to defray the like 
ſum raiſed in purſuance ot an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon the firſt 
aids and ſupplies to be granted in the current ſeſ- 
ſion, Twenty-ſix thouſand pounds were beſtowed 
on the out- penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital ; above 
twenty thouſand for the expence of maintaining 
the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia : for re- 
imburſing to the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
and the colony of Connecticut, their expence in 
furniſhing proviſions and ſtores to the troops raiſ- 
ed by them for his majeſty's ſervice in the cam- 
paign of the year 1755, the ſum of forty- one thou- 
{3nd one hundred ſeventeen pounds ſeventeen ſnil- 
lings and ſixpence halfpenny ; to be applied to- 
wards the rebuilding of London-bridge, carrying 
on the works for fortifying and ſecuring the har- 
bour of Milford, and repairing the pariſh- church 
of St. Margaret in Weſtminſter, they allotted 
twenty-nine thouſand pounds, 

The Eaſt India company were indulged with 
twenty thouſand pounds upon account, towards 
enabling them to defray the expence of a military 
force 1n their ſettlements, to be maintained by them 
in lieu of the battalion of his majeſty's forces with- . 
drawn from thoſe ſettlements : the ſum of ten thou- 
ſand pounds was given, as uſual, for maintaining 
and ſupporting the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa: and eleven thouſand four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds were granted as an augmen- 
tation to the ſalaries of the judges in the ſuperior 
courts of judicature, They likewiſe provided one 
hundred thouſand pounds for defraying the charge 
of pay and cloathing to the militia; and advanced 
eight hundred thouſand pounds to enable his ma- 
jeſty to defray any extraordinary expences of the 
war, incurred, or to be incurred for the ſervice a. 
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the current year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as 
might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any 
enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, as the exi- 


ncy of affairs might require. The whole ſup- 
jes of this ſeſſion amounted to the ſum of ten 
millions four hundred eighty-ſix thouſand four 
hundred fifty- ſeven pounds and one penny. 
The funds eſtabliſned by the committee of ways 
and means, in order to make good theſe liberal 
rants, conſiſted of the malt- tax, the land- tax at 
— ſhillings in the pound, ſums remaining in the 
Exchequer produced from the ſinking fund, four 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſ- 
ed by annuities, at three pounds ten ſhillings per 
cent. per ann. and five hundred thouſand pounds 
by a lottery, attended with annuities redeemable 
by parliament, after the rate of three pounds per 
cent. per annum: theſe ſeveral annuities to be 
transferable at the Bank of England, and charged 
upon a fund to be eſtabliſned in this ſeſſion of par- 
liament for payment thereof, and for which the 
ſinking fund ſhould be a collateral ſecurity ; one 
million ſix hundred and fix thouſand ſeventy-ſix 
pounds five ſhillings and one penny tarching, iſſued 
and applied out of ſuch monies as ſhould or might 
ariſe from the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and other reve- 
nues compoſing the ſinking fund; a tax of one 
ſhilling in the pound to be annually paid from all 
ſalaries, fees, and perquiſites of offices and em- 
ployments in Great Britain, and from all penſions 
and other gratuities payable out of any revenues 
belonging to his majeſty in Great Britain, exceed- 
ing the yearly value of one hundred pounds; an 
impoſition of one ſhilling annually upon every 
dwelling-houſe inhabited within the kingdom of 
Great Britain, over and above all other duties al- 
ready chargeable upon them, to commence from 
the fifth day of April; an additional tax of ſix- 
pence yearly for every window or light in every 
dwelling-houſe inhabited in Britain, which ſhall 
contain fifteen windows or upwards ; a continua- 
tion of certain acts near cxpirings with reſpect to 
the duties payable on foreign ſail- cloth imported 
into Great Britain, the exportation of Britiſh gun 
wder, the ſecuring and encouraging the trade of 
is majeſty's ſugar colonies in America, and the 
impowering the importers and proprietors of ſpi- 
rits from the Britiſh ſugar plantations, to land them 
before payment of the duties of exciſe, and to lodge 
them in warehouſes at their own expence ; an 
annual tax of forty ſhillings for à licence to be 
taken out by every perſon trading in, ſelling, or 
vending gold or ſilver plate, in lieu of the duty of 
ſix-pence per ounce on all filver plate, made or 
wrought, or which ought to be touched, aſſayed, 
or marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceal- 
ed and determined; a ceſſation of all drawbacks 
payable on the exportation of ſilver plate; a law 
prohibiting all perſons from ſelling by retail any 
ſweets or made wines, without firſt having procur- 
ed a licence for that purpoſe ; and a loan, by Ex- 
chequer bills, for eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
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to be charged on the firſt aids to be granted in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. Theſe proviſions amount- 
ed to the ſum of eleven millions ſeventy nine thou- 
land ſeven hundred and twenty-two pounds (ix ſhil- 
lings and ten-pence, exceeding the grants in the 
ſum of five hundred and ninety-three thouſand two 
hundred and fixty-five pounds fix ſhillings and 
nine-pence ; the ſurplus being intended to ſupply 
the deficiencies that might happen in collecting the 
ſeveral duties. 

The ſupply granted by the commons for main- 
taining the Hanoverian army was, in conſequence 
of a meſſage, communicated by Mr. ſecretary Pitr, 
intimating, that the king had ordered his eleQoral 
army to be put again into motion, that it might 
act with vigour againſt the common enemy, in 
concert with his good brother and ally the king of 
Pruſſia; and that the exhauſted and ruined fate of 
the electorate, having rendered it incapable of main- 
taining that army, until the further neceſſary 
charge thereof, as well as the more particular mea- 
ſures then concerting for the effectual ſupport of 
his Pruſſian majeſty, could be laid betore the houſe, 
the king relying on the conſtant zeal of his faithful 
commons, for the ſupport of the proteſtant religion, 
and of the liberties of Europe, againſt the dan- 
2 deſigns of France and her confederates, 

ound himſclt, in the mean time, under the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of recommending to the houſe the 
ſpeedy conſideration of ſuch a preſent ſupply as 
might enable his majeſty in this critical conjunc- 
ture to ſubſiſt and keep together the ſaid army. 
This meſſage was no ſooner read by the ſpeaker 
than it was referred to the committee of ſupply, 
who immediately granted the ſum above-men- 
tioned. 6. | 
At the ſame time, in order the more effectually 
to provide for the ſecurity of Hanover, and the 
ſupport of the proteſtant cauſe in Germany, the 
miniſtry concluded a new treaty or convent.on with 
his Pruſſian majeſty ; which, that it might have 
the firmer conſiſtence and the greater authority, 
was, on the part of Great Britain, tranſacted and 
ſigned by almoſt all the privy-counſellors who had 
any ſhare in the adminiſtration . This treaty, 
which was ſigned at Weſtminſter on the eleventh 
day of April, imported, That the contracting 
powers having mutually reſolved to continue their 
efforts for their mutual defence and ſecurity, for 
the recovery of their poſſeſſions, the protection of 
their allies, and the ſupport of the liberties of the 
Germanic body; his Britannic majeſty had, from 
theſe conſiderations, determined to grant to his 
Pruſſian majeſty an immediate ſuccour in money, 
as be ing the moſt ready and efficacious - method; 
and their, majeſties having judged it proper, that 
thereupon a convention ſhould be made for de- 
claring and fixing their intentions upon this head, 
they had nominated and authoriſed their teſpective 
miniſters, who, after having communicated their 
full powers to one another, agreed to the following 
ſtipulations : that the king of Great Britain ſhould 
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pay in the city of London, to ſuch perſon as ſhould 
be authorized to receive it by his Pruſſian majeſty, 
the ſum of four millions of German crowns, 
amounting to ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds fterling, to be payed at once, and in one 
whole ſum, immediately after the exchange of 
ratitications, upon being demanded by his Pruſſian 
majeſty: that this prince, on his part, ſhould ap- 
ply that ſum to the maintaining and augmenting 
his forces, which ſhould act in the beſt manner for 
the good of the common cauſe, and for the pur- 
pole of reciprocal defence and mutual ſecurity pro- 


poſed by their ſaid majeſties: that the high con- 
tracting parties ſhould conclude no treaty of peace, 
truce, or neutrality, nor any other fort of conven- 
tion or agreement, with the powers engaged in the 


preſent war, but in concert and by mutual agree- 
ment, wherein both ſhould be nominally compre- 
hended: and, finally, that this convention ſhould 
be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged on both 
ſides, within the terms of fix weeks, to be comput- 
ed from the day of ſigning this preſent convention, 
or ſooner, if poſſible. 
All the reſolutions to which the committee of 
ways and means agreed were executed by bills, or 
clauſes in bills, which afterwards received the royal 
aſſent. The' militia ftill continued to be an object 
of parliamentary care and attention; but the ſcheme 
was not yet proſecuted with any kind of ſpirit, be- 
caule ſeemingly diſcouraged by the remnant of 
the old miniſtry, which ſtill enjoyed a conſider- 
able ſhare in the government, and indeed almoſt 
wholly ingroſſed the diſtribution of penfions and 
8. 
The commons having preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, with reſpect to the harbour of Milford- 
Haven, a book of plans and eſtimates for fortifying 
that. harbour was laid before the houſe, and a com- 
-mittee appointed to examine the particulars. They 
gave it as their opinion, that the mouth of the har- 
— was too wide to admit of any fortification or 
effectual defence; but that the paſſage called 
Nailand-point, lying higher than Hubberſtone- 
road, might be fortified ſo as to afford ſafe riding 
and anchorage to the trade and navy of Great Bri- 
tain: that, if it ſhould be thought proper hereafter 
to form a yard and dock for building and equip- 
ping fleets at Milford, no place could, from the 
-fituarion, nature, foil, and a general concurrence 
of all neceſſary local circumſtances, be more fitted 
for ſuch a deſign: that if proper uſe were made of 
this valuable, though long - neglected, harbour, the 
diſtreſsful delays, ſo often embarraſſing and diſap- 
pointing the nation in her naval operations, might 
* great meaſure happily removed, to the in- 
finite rehef and advantage of tlie kingdom in the 
means of improving its naval force; the neceſſary 
.progreſs and free execution of which was now ſo 
-unhappily and frequently reſtrained and fruſtrated, 
by the want of an harbour like that of Milford- 
"haven, framed: by nature for ſuch a convenience. 
This report-appeared to be ſo well founded, in 
fact, that a bill was prepared and paſſed into a 
law, for granting ten thouſand pounds towards car- 
Trying on the works for fortifying and ſecuring the 
harbour of Milford in the county of Pembroke. 


Other laws of national importance were enacted 


in the courſe of this ſeſſion, with little or no oppo- 
ſition. On the very firſt day of their fitting, the 


commons received a petition from the mayor, ma- 
giſtrates, merchants, and inhabitants of Liverpool, 
complaining of the high price of wheat and other 
grain; expreſſing their apprehenſion that it would 
continue to riſe, unleſs the time for the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, duty free, ſnould be prolong- 
ed, or ſome other ſalutary meaſure taken by par- 
liament, to prevent dealers from engroſſing corn; 
ſubmitting to the wiſdom of the houle a total pro- 
hibition of diſtilling and exporting grain, while 
the high price ſhould continue; and praying they 
would take the premiſes into conſideration, and 
grant a ſeaſonable relief to the petitioners, by a 
continuance of a free importation, and taking ſuch 
other effectual means to reduce the growing price 
of corn, as to them ſhould ſeem neceſſary and ex- 
pedient. 

This being a public grievance that equally af. 
fected the nation in general, and the manuſacturets 
in particular, it was canvaſſed and diſcuſſed with 
remarkable diſpatch. In a few days a bill was paſ- 
ſed through both houſes, and enacted into a law, 
continuing till the twenty-fourth day of December, 
in the preſent year, the three acts of laſt ſeſſion; 
prohibiting the exportation of corn, reſtraining 
the diſtillation of ſpirits, and permitting the im- 
portation of corn duty free. 

A ſecond law was eſtabliſhed, regulating the 
price and aflize of bread, and ſubjecting thoſe to 
ſevere penalties who ſhould be concerned in its 
adulteration. In conſequence of certain reſolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole houſe, a bill 
was prepared for prohibiting the payment of the 


| bounty upon the exportation of corn, unleſs ſold 


at a lower price then is allowed in an act paſſed in 
the firſt year of the reign of king Wilham and 
queen Mary : but this bill, after having been 
twice read and committed, was firſt poſtponed and 
finally let fall. 

In purſuance of a motion made by Mr. Gren- 
ville, a humane bill was framed and brought in 
for the encouragement of feamen employed in the 
royal navy, eſtabliſhing a regular method for the 
punctual, frequent, and certain payment of their 
wages; enabling them more eaſily and readily to 
remit money for the ſupport of their wives and fa- 
milies, and preventing frauds and abuſes attending 
ſuch payments. This bill being paſſed by the 
commons, was ſent up to the lords, who :examin- 
ed the matter with great attention, and, by divers 
meſſages to the lower houſe, defired the attendance 
of ſeveral of its members. Theſe meſſages were 
no ſooner communicated than feveral precedents 


were produced; and a debate aroſe about the pro- 


priety of complying with their contents. 

The houſe therefore unanimouſly reſolved, that 
a meſſage ſhould be ſent to the lords, acquainting 
them, that the houſe of commons, not being ſut- 
ficiently informed by their meſſages upon What 
grounds, or for what purpoſes, their lordfhips de- 
fired the houſe would give leave to ſuch of their 


members as were named in the ſaid meſſages to at- 


tend the houſe of lords, in order to be examined 
upon the ſecond reading of the bill; the commons 
hoped their lordſhips would make them acquainted 
with their intention. d | 

The lords, in -anfwer to this requeſt, gave the 
commons to underſtand, that they deſired the at- 
tendance of the members mentioned in their meſ- 
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faves, that they might be examined as witneſſes 
upon the ſecond reading of the bill. This expla- 
nation being deemed ſatisfactory, the members at- 
tended the houſe of lords, where they were care- 
fully and fully examined, as perſons converſant in 
ſea affairs, touching the inconveniencies which had 
formerly attended the ſea- ſervice, as well as the re- 
medies now propoſed; and the bill having paſſed 
through their houſe, though not without warm 
oppolition, was finally confirmed by the royal ſanc- 
tion. | 

The militia act, as it paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, 
being found upon trial defective, Mr. Townſhend 
moved for leave to bring in a new bill to explain, 
amend, and enforce it: this was accordingly al- 


lowed, prepared, and paſſed into a law, which ſtill 


continues in force. 
The great number of houſes upon London- 
bridge, and the narrowneſs of the paſſage as well 
over as under it, had frequently been the cauſe of 
many accidents, and had always been conſidered as 
a public nuiſance. Some ſteps had already been 
taken, and certain ſums of money allotted for re- 
moving this inconvenience; but theſe being deem- 
ed by no means ſufficient, the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of London, pre- 
ſented a petition to the houſe of commons, alledg- 
ing, that the toll upon loaded veſſels, and other 
craft-paſſing through the arches of London-bridge, 
ranted by a former act paſſed in the year 1730, 
or improving, widening, and enlarging the paſ- 
ſage both under and over the ſaid bridge, was al- 
together precarious and inſufficient to defray the 
expence, including that of a temporary wooden 
bridge already erected; and praying that a bill 
might be prepared for explaining and rendering 
that act effectual. | ) | . 
A committee was appointed to examine the con- 
tents, and a bill brought in according to their re- 
queſt. This, however, was oppoſed by a petition 
from ſeveral perſons, owners of barges and other 
craft navigating the river Thames, who affirmed, 
that if the bill ſhould paſs into a law as it then 
ſtood, it would be extremely injurious to the pe- 
titioners in particular, ang to the public in gene- 
ral. Theſe were heard by their counſel before the 
committee, but no report was yet given, when the 
temporary bridge was reduced to aſhes. 

Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
London, delivered another petition, repreſent- 
ing, that, in purſuance of the powers veſted in 
them by act of parliament, they had already de- 
moliſhed a good number of the houſes on London- 
bridge, and directed the reſt that were ſtanding to 
be taken down with all convenient expedition, 
that two of the arches might be laid into one for 
the improvement of the navigation; that they had, 
at . very great expence, erected a temporary 
wooden bridge, to preſerve a public paſſage to and 
from the city, until the great arch could be finiſh- 
ed ; which- temporary bridge being conſumed by 
fire, they muſt rebuild ir with the . greateſt expe- 
dition, at a farther conſiderable expence : that the 
ſum neceſſary for carrying on and completing this 
great and uſeful work, including the rebuilding of 
the ſaid temporary bridge, was eſtimated at four- 
ſcore thouſand pounds; and as the improving, 
widening, and enlarging London- bridge, was cal- 


culated tor the general good of the public, for the 
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advancement of trade and commerce, for making 
the navigation upon the river Thames more ſafe 
and ſecure they therefore prayed the houſe to take 
the premiſes into conſideration. | 

This petition being recommended by his majeſty 
to the conſideration of the houſe, was referred to 
the committee of ſupply, and produced the reſo- 
lution of granting fifteen thouſand pounds towards 
the rebpilding of London-bridge. A bill was pre- 
pared, under the title of, An act to improve, widen, 
and enlarge the paſſage over and through London- 
bridge, enforcing the payment of the toll impoſed 
upon loaded veſſels, which had been found extreme- 
ly burthenſome to trade; but this incumbrance 
was prevented by another petition- of ſeveral mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of the 
borough of Southwark, taking notice of the fifteen 
thouſand pounds granted towards the repair of 
London-bridge, and, as they were informed, in- 
tended to . 45 ſaid bridge free for all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects: they ſaid, they hoped to partake 
of this public bounty; but afterwards, hearing 
that the bill then depending was confined to the 
tolls formerly granted for repairing the ſaid bridge, 
they repreſented the hardſhips which they and all 
traders would continue to labour under. 

They alleged, that. the ſuryeyors and workmen 
then employed upon this work had diſcovered the 
true principles on which the bridge was built: that 
the foundation of the piers conſiſted of hard dur- 
able ſtone, well cemented together, and now as 
ſtrong and firm as when firſt built : that when the 
bridge ſhould be finiſhed, great ſavings would be 
made in keeping it in repair, from the ſums for- 
merly expended, on a miſtaken opinion that the 
foundation. was of wood : that there were very 
conſiderable eſtates appointed ſolely for the repairs 
of the bridge, which they apprehended would be 
ſufficient to maintain it without any toll; or if they 
ſhould not be thought adequate to that purpoſe, - 
they hoped the deficiency would not be made up 
by a toll upon trade and commerce, but rather by 
an impoſition on coaches, chariots, chaiſes, and 
ſaddle-horſes. This remonſtrance made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the houſe, that ſeveral amendments 
were made to the bill, and an expreſs clauſe added, 
that none of the tolls impoſed by the act of the 
twenty-ninth year of his preſent majeſty ſhould be 
exacted after next Midſummer. Thus altered and 
amended, it paſſed through both houſes, and ob- 
rained the royal aſſent. | Tor: 349 

The intereft of the manufactures was promoted 
by an act encouraging the growth of madder, a 
plant eſſentially neceſſary in dying and printing cal- 
licoes, which may be raiſed in England without 
the leaft inconvenience. It was found upon en- 
quiry, that the moſt e ffectual means to encaur; 
the growth of this commodity would be to aſcer- 
tain the tythe of it; and a bill was brought in far 
that purpoſe. The rate of the tythe was eſtabliſh- 
ed at five ſhillings an acre; and it was enacted that 


this law ſhould continue in force for fourteen years, 


and to the end of the ſeſſion of parliament next en- 


ſuing after the expiration. of that term. 
h 


e laws relating to the poor, though equally 


numerous and . oppreſſive to the ſubject, having 


been found defective, a new clauſe relating to the 
ſettlement of ſervants and apprentices, was now - 


added to an act paſſed in the twentieth year of the 
pPreſent 
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preſent reign, intitled, An act for the better adjuſt- 
ing and more eaſy recovery of the wages of certain 
ſervants and of certain apprentices. 

No country in the world can boaſt ſuch a num- 
ber of laws made in behalf of the poor, as thoſe 
that are daily enacted in England: in no other 
country is there ſo much money raiſed for their 
ſupport, by private charity as weil as by public 
taxation; yet this, as much as any country, ſwarms 
with vagrant beggars, and tzems with objects of 
' miſery and diſtreſs; a ſure ſign either of the inſuf- 
ficiency of the laws, or the moſt ſhameful neglect 
in the execution of them. | 

Such ſcenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and 
intemperance, had lately been acted at all the 
elections for members of parliament, that it was 
found abſolutely neceſſary to provide ſome reme- 
dy for this growing evil. Accordingly, fir John 
Philips, a gentleman of Wales, who had long diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his free and independent ſpi- 
rit, moved for leave to bring in a bill that ſhould 

- obviate any doubts which might ariſe concerning 
the electors of knights of the ſhire to ſerve in 
parliament for England, and further regulate the 
proceedings of ſuch elections. He was permitted 
to bring in ſuch a bill, in conjunction with Mr. 
Townſhend, Mr. Cornwall, the lords North and 

Carysfort: and in the uſual courſe the bill being 
prepared, was enacted into a law under the title of 

'« An act for further explaining the laws touching 
the electors of knights of the ſhire to ſerve in par- 

liament for that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land,” | | 

The preamble declared, That though, by an act 
paſſed in the eighteenth year of the preſent reign, 
1t was provided. | 
election of a knight or knights of a ſhire, within 

England and Wales, without having a freehold 

eſtate in the county for which he votes, of the 
clear yearly value of forty ſhillings, over and above 
all rents and charges, payable out of or in reſpect 

to the ſame; nevertheleſs, certain perſons who 
hold their eſtates by copy or court-roll, pretend 
to a right of voting, and have at certain times 
preſumed to vote at the election of any knight or 

2 of a ſhire within England or Wales; but 
evety ſuch vote ſhould be void, and the perſon ſo 

voting ſhould forfeit fifty pounds to any candidate 

for whom ſuch vote ſhould not have been given, 
and who ſhould firſt ſue for the ſame, to be re- 


covered with full coſts, by action of debt, in any 


court of judicature. For the more eaſy recovery 
of this forfeit, it was enacted, That the plaintiff 
in ſuch action might only ſet forth in the de- 
claration or bill, that the defendant was indebted: 
to him in the ſum of fifty pounds, alledging the 
offence for which the ſuir ſhould be brought, and 
that the defendant had acted contrary to this act, 
without mentioning the writ of ſummons to par: 
liament, or the return thereof; and upon trial of 
any iſſue, the plaintiff ſnould not be obliged to 
prove the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the 


return thereof, or any warrant or authority to the, 


ſheriff upon any ſuch writ: that every ſuch action 


ſnould be commenced within nine months after the 
laintiff ſhould 
diſcontinue his action, or be nonſuited, or have 


fact committed; and that if the 


judgment given againſt him, the defendant ſhould 
recover treble coſts. | 3 
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So far the act, thus procured, may be attendrd 
with ſalutary conſequences; but, in all probability 
the intention of its firſt movers and patrons — 
not fully anſwered, inaſmuch as no proviſion w. s 
made for putting a ſtop to that ſpirit of licence 
drunkenneis, and debauchery, which pre vails — 
almoſt every election, and throws the whole nation, 
at the commencement of a parliament, into a ſtate 
of the moſt brutal intoxication. | 

The proprietors of the privateer called the An. 
tigallican, which bad taken a rich French ſhip 
homeward-bound from China, and carried her int) 
Cadiz, where the Spaniſh government had wreſted 
her by violence from the captors, and refiored her 
to the French owners, now preſented a petition to 

the houſe of commons, complaining of this intet- 
poſition as an act of partiality and injuſtice; re- 
preſenting the great expence at which the privateer 
had been fitted out, the legality of the capture, the 
loſs and hardſhips which they the petitioners had 
ſuffered, and imploring ſuch relief as to the houſe 
ſeem reaſonable. 

Though theſe allegations were ſupported by a 
number of concurrent evidences, and it might be 

thought incumbent on the parliament to vindicate 
the honour of the nation, when thus inſulted by a 
foreign power, the houſe, upon this occaſion, paid 
little or no regard to the petition, either diſbeliev- 
ing the aſſertions it contained, or unwilling to take 
any ſtep which might at this juncture embroil the 
nation with the court of Spain on ſuch a frivolous 
ſubject. True it is, the Spaniards alleged, as an 
excuſe for their own conduct, that the prize was 
taken under the guns of Corunna, inſomuch that 
the ſhot fired by the privateer entered that place, 
and damaged ſome houſcs; but this circumſtance 
was never ſufficiently proved, and the prize was 
certainly condemned as legal by the court of admi- 
ralty at Gibraltar. Ar 

The African trade being juſtly conſidered as a 

matter of great importance to the nation, an annual 
ſum had for ſome years been granted for the ſup- 
port of the ſetilements in that part of che world, 
and for the maintenance and repairs of caſtles and 
factories. While a committee was employed in 
peruſing the accounts relating to the ſum granted 
in the preceding ſeſſion for this purpoſc, a petition 
from the African company, recommended in a meſ- 
ſage from his majeſty, was preſented to the houſe, 
ſoliciting farther aſſiſtance for the enſuing year. 

In oppoſition to this petition, a remonſtrance 
was offered by certain planters and merchants in- 
tereſted in and trading to the Britiſh ſugar colonies 
in America, alleging, that the price of negroes was 
greatly advanced ſince the forts and ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa had been under the direQion 
of the committee of the company of merchants 
trading to that coaſt ; a circumſtance that greatly 
diſtreſſed and alarmed the petitioners, prevented 
the cultivation of the Britiſh colonies, and was of 
great detriment to the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom : that this misfortune, they believed, 
was in ſome meaſure owing to the ruinous ſtate 
and condition cf the forts and ſettlements : that, 
in their opinion, the moſt effectual method for 
maintaining the intereſt of that trade on a reſpect- 
able footing, next to that of an incorporated joint- 
ſtock company, would be the putting thoſe forts 


and ſettlements under the ſole direction of the 


com- 


> 
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commiſſioners for trade and plantations : that the 
preſervation or ruin of the American ſugar colonies 
went hand in hand with that of the ſlave- trade to 
Africa; and that, by an act paſſed in the year 1750, 
for extending and improving this trade, the Britiſh 
ſubjects were debarred from lodging their ſlaves 
and merchandize in the forts and ſettlements on the 
coaſt. N | 
They therefore prayed that this part of the act 
might be repealed : that all commanders of Britiſh 
and American veſſels, free merchants, and all other 
of his majeſty's ſubjects who were ſettled, or might 
at any time thereafter ſettle in Africa, ſhould have 
free liberty, from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet, to enter the 
forts and ſettlements, and to depoſit their goods 
and merchandize in the warehoules thereunto be- 
longing z to ſecure their ſlaves or other purchaſes, 
without paying any conſideration for the fame; but 
the ſlaves to be victuall:d at the proper coſt and 
charges of their reſpe&ive owners. The houſe 
having taken this petition into conſideration, en- 
quired into the proceedings of the company, and 
reviſed the act for extending and improving the 
trade to Africa, reſolved, That the committee 
of the African company had faithfully diſcharged 
the truſt repoſed in them; and granted ten thou- 
ſand pounds for maintaining the Britiſh forts and 
ſettlements in that part of the world. 

Some attempts were made in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion to revive the act for triennial parliaments ; 
but as this meaſure had been found, by former ex- 
perience, to be attended with more bad than good 
conſequences, it was rejected, on a diviſion, by a 
conſiderable majority. 

Several committees were likewiſe appointed to 
enquire into the expence incurred by new lines 
and fortifications raiſed at Gibraltar; to examine 
the original ſtandards of weights and mealures uſed 
in England, conſider the laws relating to them, 
and report their obſervations, together with their 
opinion of the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining 
and enforcing uniform ſtandards, to be uſed for the 
future. The commons were perfectly ſatisfied with 
the new works which had been raiſed at Gibraltar; 
and with reſpect to the weights and meaſures, the 
committee agreed to certain reſolutions ; but no 
further progreſs was made in this enquiry except 
an order for printing theſe reſolutions, with the 
appendix : however, as the boxes containing the 
ſtandards were ordered to be locked up by the 
clerk of the houſe, it ſeemed as if they had ſome 
— to reſume the ſubject in the enſuing ſeſ- 

on. | 

On the ninth day of June ſeveral bills received 
the royal aſſent by commiſſion, his majeſty being 
indiſpoſed; and on the twentieth day ot the ſame 
month the lords commiſſioners cloſed the ſeſſion 
with'a ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſing his ma- 
jeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty and good affection 
demonſtrated in their late proceedings ; in their 
zeal for his honour and real intereſt in all parts ; in 
their earneſtneſs to ſurmount every difficulty ; and 
their ardour to maintain the war with the utmoſt 
vigour : circumſtances which muſt convince man- 


ſtill ſubſiſted in its full force. They were given 
to underſtand, that the king had taken all ſuch 
meaſures as appeared the molt conducive to the 
EIT of their public-ſpirited views and | 
166 
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kind, that the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation 


| 
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wiſhes : that, wich their aſſiſtance, crowned by the 
bleſſing of God upon the conduct and bravery of 
the combined army, his majeſty had been enabled 
not only to deliver his dominions in Germany from 
the oppreſſions and devaſtations of the French, but 
allo to puſh his advantages on this fide the Rhine: 
that he had cemented the union between him and 
his good brother the king of Pruſſia, by new en- 
gagements : that the Britiſh fleets and armies were 
now actually employed in ſuch expeditions as ap- 
peared likely to annoy the enemy in the moſt ſen- 
lible manner, to promote the welfare and proſpe- 
rity of theſe kingdoms ; in particular, to preſerve 
the Britiſh rights and poſſeſſions in America, and 
to make France feel in thoſe parts the real ſtrength 
and importance of Great Britain. The commons 
were thanked for the ample ſupplies which they 
had ſo freely and unanimouſly given; and aſſured 
on the part of his majeſty, that they ſhou!d be 
managed with the moſt frugal ceconomy. They 
were deſired, in conſequence of the king's ear- 
neſt recommendation, to promote harmony and 
good agreement amongſt his faithful ſubjects ; to 
make the people acquainted with the rectitude and 
purity of his intentions and meaſures; and ro exert 
themſelves in maintaining the peace and good or- 
der of the country, by enforcing obedience to the 
laws and lawful authority. 

The king, it muſt be owned, had great reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the conduct of his miniſters, 
and the ſpirit of his people. The whole nation 
repoſed the moſt unlimited confidence in the cou- 
rage and diſcretion, as well as in the integrity of 
the miniſter, who ſeemed bent upon proſecuting 
the war with ſuch vigour and activity as might 
ſoon bring the enemy to reaſonable terms. New 
levies were made, new ſhips equipped, freſh expe- 
ditions planned, and freſh conqueſts projected. 
Such was the credit of the adminiſtration, that 
people ſubſcribed to the government loans with 
furpriſing alacrity. An uncommon ſpirit of cou- 
rage and intrepidity ſeemed to animate all the indi- 
viduals that compoſed the army and navy; and 
the paſſion for military fame diffuled itſelf through 
all ranks in the civil department of life, even to 
the very loweſt of the populace. Such a remark- 
able change from indolence to activity, from in- 
difference to zeal, from timorous caution to un- 
daunted reſolution, was effected by the influence 
and example of an intelligent and intrepid miniſter, 
who, chagrined at the loſſes and diſgraces of the 
preceding campaign, had on a very ſolemn occa- 
ſion lately declared his belief, that there was a 
fixed reſolution, both in the naval and military 
commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion of the 
national power 1n the ſervice of their country, 

He affirmed, that though his majeſty appeared 
ready to embrace every meaſure propoſed by his 


' miniſters for the honour and intereſt of his Britiſh 


dominions, yet ſcarce a man could be found with 
whom the execution of any one plan, in which 
there was the leaſt appearance of danger, could 
with confidence be truſted. He mentioned in par- 
ticular, the inactivity of one general in North Ame- 
rica, from whole abilities and perſonal bravery the 
nation had conceived the greateſt expectations. 
He complained, that this commander had expreſ- 
ſed the moſt contemptuous diſregard for the civil 
power, from which he derived his authority, by 


3 neglecting 
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neglecting to tranſmit, for a conſiderable length of 
time, any other advice of his proceedings but 
what appeared on a written ſcrap of paper. He 
obſerved, that, with a force by land and ſea greater 
than ever the nation had heretofore maintained ; 
with a king and miniſtry ardently defirous of re- 
deeming her glory, ſuccouring her allies, and pro- 
moting her true intereſt ; a ſhameful diſlike to ler- 
vice every where prevailed; and few ſeemed affect- 
ed with any other zeal than that of aſpiring to the 
higheſt poſts, and graſping the largeſt ſalaries. 
The cenſure pointed at the commander in Ame- 
rica ſeems, in a great meaſure, to have been 
founded on miſtake : the inactivity of that able ge- 
neral was principally, if not entirely, owing to the 
ſpirit of diſcord and diſſenſion that prevailed among 
the Engliſh provinces in America; and which, 
while it continued to ſubſiſt in its full force, effec- 
tually prevented the accompliſhment of any enter- 
prize of importance. ; 

Having thus brought the hiſtory of this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament to a concluſion, I ſhall now, 
agrerable to the method I have hitherto pur- 
ſued, open the military tranſactions of this year 
with recording the progreſs of the war in Ger- 
many; obſerving, firſt, however, that the begin- 
ning of the year was a little clouded by a gene. 
ral concern for the death of his majeſty's third 
daughter, the princeſs Caroline, a lady of the 
moſt exemplary virtue and amiable endowments, 
who died at the age of forty-five, ſincerely regret- 
ted as a pattern of unaffected piety and unbounded 
benevolence. 

When the Ruſſian general, Apraxin, retreated 
from Pomerania, mareſchal Lehwald, who com- 
manded the Pruſſians in that country, was left at 
liberty to turn his arms againſt the Swedes ; and 
he accordingly drove them before him almoſt with- 
out oppofition. By the beginning of January they 
were entirely expelled from the Pruſſian Pomera- 
nia, and Lehwald, in his turn, invaded their do- 
minions. He in a little time ſubdued all the 
Swediſh Pomerania, except Stralſund and the iſle 
of Rugen, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral maga- 
zines which the enemy had eſtabliſhed. | 
The Auſtrian army, after their defeat at Breſlau, 
had retired into Bohemia, where they were canton- 
ed, the head quarters being fixed at Koningſgratz. 
The king of Pruſſia having recovered all his part 
of Sileſia, except the town of Schweidnitz, which 
he ſtraitened with a blockade, ſent detachments 
from his army cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
Breſlau, to invade the Auſtrian or ſouthern part of 
that province, where they reduced Troppau and 
Jaggornſdorf - while he himſelf remained at Bre- 
flau, entertaining his officers with concerts af mu- 
fic : not that he ſuffered theſe amuſements to di- 
vert his attention from more important objects. He 
laid Swediſh Pomerania under contribution, and 
made a freſh demand of five hundred thouſand 
crowns from the electorate of Saxony. Having re- 
ceived information that the duke of Mecklenbourg 
was employed in providing magazines for the French 
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army, he detached a body of troops into thar 
country, who not only took poſſeſſion of the ma. 
gazines, but levied conſiderable contributions; and 
the duke retired to Lubeck, accompanied by the 
French miniſter. 

In order to give the reader a more diſtin idea 
of the tranſactions of this campaign in Germany 
it may not be improper to acquaint him, that the 
forces brought into the field by the empreſs-queen 
of Hungary, the ſtates of the empire, the czarina, 
and the kings of France and Sweden, fell very 
little ſhort of three hundred thouſand men; where. 
as the armies maintained by the kings of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia, the only powers that acted on 
the other ſide, did not amount to above two hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand. The conſequence of 
this inequality was, that the confederates of the 
former party gained many advantages over thoſe 
of the oppolite ſide, by invading, and even con- 
quering their dominions, particularly Hanover, the 
goverament of which was now entirely changed. 

In the- month of December of the preceding 
year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris arrived 
at Hanover, where he eſtabliſned his office, in or- 
der to act by virtue of powers from one John Faidy, 
to whom the French king had granted the direc- 
tion, receipt, and adminiſtration of all the duties and 
revenues of the 'cleEtorate. This director was, by 
a decree of the council of ſtate, impowered to re- 
ceive the revenues not only of Hanover, but alſo 
of all otner countries that ſnould be ſubjected to 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in the courſe of the cam- 
paign; and to remove the receivers who had been 
employed in any part of the direction, receipt, and 
adminiſtration of the duties and revenues of Ha- 
nover, and appoint others in their room. 

The French king, by the ſame decree, ordained, 
that all perſons who had been intruſted under the 
preceding government wich titles, papers, accounts, 
regiſters, or eſtimates, relating to the adminiſtra- 
tion of revenues, ſnould communicate them to John 
Faidy or his attornies; that the magiſtrates of the 
towns, diſtricts, and commonalties, as well as thoſe 
who directed the adminiſtration of particular ſtates 
and provinces, ſhould deliver to the ſaid John 
Faidy, or his attornies, the produce of fix years of 
the duties and revenues belonging to the ſaid 
towns, diſtricts, and provinces, reckoning from the 
firſt of January in the year 1751, together with an 
authentic account of the ſums they had paid during 
that term to the preceding ſovereign, and of the 
charges neceſſarily incurred, 

It appears from the contents of this decree, which 


was dated on the eighteenth day of October, that 


immediately after the conventions of Cloſter Seven 
and Bremeworden *, the court of Verſailles had 
determined to change the government and iyſtem 
of the electorate, contrary to an expreſs article of 
the capitulation granted to the city of Hanover, when 
it ſurrendered on the ninth day of Auguſt; and 
that the crown of France intended to take advan- 
tage of the ceſſation of arms, in ſeizing places and 
provinces which were not yet ſubdued; for, by 


. 


* Six days after the convention was ſigned at Cloſter Seven, | releaſe of priſoners, and ſome other points omitted in the 
another act of accommodation was concluded at Bremeworden, convention. | 


between the generals Sporcken and Villemur, relating to the 


the 
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the decree above-mentioned, the adminiſtration of 

ohn Faidy extended to the countries which might 
hereafter be conquered. With what regard to juſtice, 
then, could the French government charge the 
king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, with 
the infraction of articles? or what reſpect to good 
faith and humanity did the duke de Richelieu ob- 
ſerve, in the order iſſued from Zell, towards the 
end of the year, importing, that as the treaty 
made with the country of Hanover had been ren- 
dered void by the violation of the articles ſigned 
at Cloſter Seven, all the effects belonging to the 
officers, or others employed in the Hanoverian ar- 
my, ſhould be confiſcated for the uſe of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty ? 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, being deſirous 
of ſecuring his dominions againſt the like calami- 
ties, not only promiſed to renounce all connection 
with the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia, but 
even ſolicited the court of France to receive him into 
the number of its dependants ; for, on the eigh- 
teenth day of October, the miniſter of the duc de 
Deuxponts delivered at Verſailles, in the name of 
the landgrave, the plan of a treaty, to be founded 
on the following conditions: That the landgrave 
ſhould enter into no engagement againſt the French 
king and his allies, nor give any aſſiſtance, directly 
or indirectly, to the enemies of his majeſty and 
the other confederates : that he ſhould never give 
his vote, in the general or particular afſemblics of 
the empire, againſt his majeſty's intereſt ; but, on 
the contrary, employ his influence, jointly with 
France, to quiet the troubles of the empire; and 
that, for this end, his troops which had ſerved in 
the Hanoverian army ſhould engage in the ſervice 
of France, on condition that they ſhould not act 
in the preſent war againſt his Britannic majeſty : 
that, immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould reſtore 
the dominions of the landgrave in the fame condi- 
tion they were in when ſubdued by the French 
forces : that theſe dominions ſhould be — 
from all further contributions, either in money, 
corn, forage, wood, or cattle, though already im- 
poſed on the ſubjects of Heſſe; and the French 
troops pay for al the proviſion with which they 
might be ſupplied; in which caſe the landgrave 
ſhould exact no toll for warlike ſtores, proviſions, 
or other articles of that nature which might pals} 
through his dominions : that the king of France 
ſhould guaranty all his eſtates, all the rights of the 
houſe of Heſſe Caſſel, particularly the act of aſſur- 
ance, ſigned by his ſon the hereditary prince, with 
regard to religion; uſe his intereſt with the em- 
peror and the empreſs-queen, that, in conſideration 
of the immerſe loſſes and — his moſt ſerene 
highneſs had ſuffered ſince the French invaded his 
country, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe with 
England in arrears and ſubſidies by this accommoda- 
tion, he might be excuſed from furniſhing his con- 
tingent to the army of the empire, as well as from 
paying the Roman months granted by the dier of 
the empire; and if, in reſentment of this conven- 
tion, the eſtates of his ſerene highneſs ſhould be 
attacked, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould afford 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours. 

This treaty, it muſt be confeſſed, exhibits but 
a very indifferent ſpecimen of the fidelity of a Ger- 
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retained as a ſubſidiary of England, even in time 
of peace, when his friendſhip could not avail, nor 
his enmity prejudice, the intereſts of Great Britain: 
but he had been retained in that ſeaſon of tranquil- 
lity as a friend, on whoſe ſervices the moſt implicit 
dependence might be placed in any future ſtorm or 
commotion. How little he merited this confidence 
and favour appeared too plainly by his preſent con- 
duct, when the cauſe of Hanover ſeemed to be on the 
decline; and his own dominions having ſuffered ſo 
much by the fate of war, he not only diſcovered 
an inclination to abandon his benefactor and ally, 
but even ſued to be enliſted into the ſervice of 
his adverſary. This intended defection was, how- 
ever, prevented by a'ſudden turn of fortune which 
he could not poſſibly foreſee ; and his troops con- 
tinued io act in conjunction with the Hanove- 
rians. 

Nor was the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel the only 
prince that acted this ungrateful and diſingenuous 
part towards the king of Great Britain. The duke 
of Brunſwic, ſtill more nearly connected with that 
monarch, uſed ſuch uncommon expedition in de- 
taching himſelf from the ſinking rm of Ha- 
nover, that, in ten days after the convention of 
Cloſter Seven, he concluded a treaty with the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles; fo that, in all 
probability, the negociation muſt have been begun 
before that convention took place. On the twen- 
tieth day of September his miniſter at Vienna, by 
virtue of full powers from the duke of Brunſwice, 
accepted and ſigned the conditions which the 
French king and his Auſtrian ally thought proper 
to preſcribe. EY 

Theſe imported, That his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Brunſwic 
and Wolfenbuttle during the war, and make uſe 
of the artillery, arms, and military ſtores depoſited 
in their arſenals : that the duke's forces, on their 
return from the camp of the duke of Cumberland; 
ſhould be diſbanded and diſarmed; and take an 
oath that they ſhould not, during the preſent war, 
ſerve againſt the king or his allies : that the duke 
ſhould be permitted to maintain a battalion of foot, 
and two ſquadrons of horſe, for the guard of his 
perſon and caſtles; but the regulations made by 
the mareſchal Richelieu and the intendant of his 
army ſhould ſubſiſt on their preſent footing : that 
the duke ſhould furniſh bis contingent in money 
and troops, agreeably to the laws of the empire : 
that his Corus ſhould immediately join thoſe which 
the Germanic body had aſſembled; and that he 
ſhould order his miniſter at Ratiſbon to vote con- 
formably to the reſolutions of the dyet, approved 
and confirmed by the emperor. 

In return for all theſe conceſſions the duke was 
reſtored to the favour of the French king, who 
graciouſly promiſed that neither his revenues nor 
his treaſure ſhould be touched, nor the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice invaded ; and that nothing fur- 
ther ſhould be demanded but winter-quarters for 
the regiments which ſhould paſs that ſeaſon in the 
country of Brunſwic. 

How faithfully ſoever the duke might have in- 
tended to perform the articles of this treaty, his in- 
tentions were defeated by his brother prince Fer- 
dinand, who, being inveſted with the command of 
the Hanoverian army, and ordered to reſume the 


man ally. The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had been 
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troops of Brunſwic, as well as his nephew the he- 
reditary prince, notwithſtanding the treaty which 

his brother had ſigned, and the injunctions which 
he had laid upon his fon to retire trom the army, 
and make a tour to Holland. The duke either 


was, or affected to be, fo offended at this ſtep in | 


his brother, that he wrote him with his own hand 
the following letter : 


4 SIX. | 

« know you too well to doubt that the ſitua- 
tion in which we ſtand at preſent, with reſpect to 
each other, gives you abundance of uneaſineſs: nor 
will you doubt that it gives.me equal concern : 1n- 
deed it afflicts me greatly. Mean while, I could 
never, my deareſt brother, have believed that you 
would be the perſon who ſhould carry away from 
me my eldeſt fon, I am exccedingly mortified to 
find myſelf under the hard neceſſity of telling you, 
that this ſtep is contrary to the law of nations and 
the conſtitutions of the empire; and that, if you 
perſiſt in it, you will diſgrace your country, which 
you pretend to ſetve. 

« The hereditary prince, my ſon, was at Ham- 
burgh by my order, and you have carried him to 
Stade. Could he diftruſt an uncle ? an uncle who 
hath done ſo much honour to his family ? Could 
he believe that this uncle would deprive him of 
liberty, a liberty never refuſed to the loweſt of- 
ficer ? I ordered him to make a tour to Holland: 
could not the lowelt officer have done as much ? 
Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that my troops, 
among whom he ſerved, were to have ſtayed with 
the Hanoverians; would it not itill have been in 
my power to give an officer leave of abſence, or 
even leave to reſign his commiſſion ? and would 
you hinder your brother, the head of your family, 
and of ſuch a family as ours, to exerciſe this right 
with regard to a ſon, who 1s the hereditary 
prince, of whoſe rights and prerogatives you can- 
not be ignorant? It is impoſſible you could have 
conceived ſuch deſigns, without the ſuggeſtion of 
others. Thoſe who did ſuggeſt them have tram- 
pled on the rights of nature, of nations, and of 
the princes of Germany : they have induced you 
to add to all theſe the moſt cruel inſults on a bro- 
ther whom you love, and who always loved you 
with the warmeſt affection. 

« Would you have your brother lay his juſt 
complaints againſt you before the whole empire, 
and all Europe ? Are not your proceedings with- 
out example ? What is Germany become ? What 
are its princes become, and our houſe in parti- 
cular? Is it the intereſt of the two kings, the 
cauſe of your country, and my cauſe, that you 
pretend to ſupport? I repeat it, brother, that this 
deſign could never have been framed by you. I 
again command my ſon to purſue his journey ; and 
I cannot conceive you will give the leaſt obſtruc- 
tion : if you ſhould (which I pray God avert) I 
ſolemnly declare that I will not be conſtrained by 
ſuch meaſures, nor ſhall I ever forget what I owe 
to myſelf. 

« As to my troops, you may ſee what I have 
written on that head to the Hanoverian miniſtry, 
The duke of Cumberland, by the convention of 
Cloſter Seven, diſmiſſed them, and ſent them 
home: the ſaid miniſtry gave me notice of this 
convention, as a treaty by which I was bound. 
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The march of the troops was ſettled; and an in- 
cident happening, they halted: that obſtacle bein 
removed, they were to have continued their march 
The court of Hanover will be no longer bound 
by the convention; while I not only accepted their 
word, but have allo, in conformity with their in- 
. negociated at Verſailles and at Vienna 
After all theſe ſteps, they would have me contra. 
dict myſelf, break my word, and entirely ruin m 
eſtate, as well as my honour. Did you ever know 
your brother guilty of ſuch things ? 

« True it is, I have, as you ſay, ſacrificed my 
all; or rather, I have been ſacrificed. The on! 
thing left me is my honour ; and, in the unhap 
contraſt of our ſituations, I lament both you and 
myſelf, that it ſhould be from you, my dear bro- 
ther, I ſhould receive the cruel advice to give un 
my honour. I cannot liſten to it: I cannot recede 
from my promiſe. My troops therefore muſt re. 
turn home, agreeably to what the duke of Cumber- 
land and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated with 
regard to me in the ſtrongeſt manner. 1 am atraig 
that the true circumſtances of things are conceal- 
ed from you. Not to detain your expreſs too long 
I ſhall ſend you, by the poſt, copies of all I have 
written to the Hanoverian miniſtry. It will grieve 
your honeſt heart to read it. I am, with an hear: 
almoſt broken, yet full of tenderneſs for you 
your, &c.“ 


Notwithſtanding this warm remonſtrance, prince 
F erdinand detained the troops and the hereditary 
prince, who being fond of the ſervice, in a little 
time diſtinguiſhed himſelf by very extraordinary 
acts of bravery and conduct; and means were 
found to reconcile his father ro meaſures that were 
more contrary to his engagements than his incli- 
nations.” | 

The defeat of the French army at Roſbach, and 
the retreat of the Ruſſians from Pomerania, had 
entirely altered the face of affairs in Germany. The 
French king was ſoon obliged to abandon his con- 
queſts on that fide of the Rhine, and his threats 
ſounded no longer terrible in the ears of the Ha- 
noverian and Pruſſian allies, As little formidable 
were the denunciations of the emperor, who had, 
by a decree of the Aulic council, communicated 
to the dyet certain mandates, iſſued in the month 
of Augult in the preceding year, on pain of the 
ban of the empire, with avocatory letters annexed, 
againſt the king of Great Britain, elector of Ha- 
nover, and the other princes acting in concert with 
the king of Pruſſia. 

The French court publiſhed likewiſe a ſcurrilous 
memorial, after the convention of Cloſter Seven 
had been violated and ſet aſide, drawing an invi- 
dious compariſon between the conduct of the French 
king and the proceedings of his Britannic majeſty; 
in which the latter is charged with breach of faith, 
and almoſt every meanneſs that could ſtain the 
character of a monarch. In anſwer to the empe- 
ror's decree, and this virulent charge, baron Gim- 
mengen, the electoral miniſter of Brunſwic Lunen- 
bourg, prelented to the dyet, in November, a long 
memorial, recapitulating the important ſervices 
his ſovereign had performed to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and the ungrateful returns he had reaped, in 
the queen's refuſing to aſſiſt him when his domi- 
nions were threatened with an invaſion, He enu- 
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ſian horſe, under the command of prince George 


driven from Rottenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden; 
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merated many inſtances in which ſhe had counte- 
nanced, - encouraged, and even joined the enemies 
of the electorate, in violation of her former en- 

ements, and directly contrary to the conſtitu- 
tion of the empire. He refuted, to the ſatisfaction 
of the whole world, every article of the charge which 
the French court had brought againſt him in their 
virulent libel, retorted the impurations of perfidy 
and ambition, and, with reſpect to France, juſtified 
every particular of his own conduct. 

While the French and Hanoverian forces conti- 
nued in their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, 
and the latter at Lunenbourg, divers petty ren- 
counters happened between the detached parties of 
the two armies. The Hanoverian general, Jun- 
cheim, having taken poſt at Halberſtadt and Qued- 
limburg, from whence he made excurſions even to 
the gates of Brunſwic, and kept the Freach army 
in continual alarm, he wasattacked by a large body 
of the enemy, who compelled him to retire to 
Ackerſle ben, committed great outrages in the town 
of Halberſtadt and its neighbourhood, and carried 
off hoſtages for the payment of contributions. 

General Hardenberg, another Hanoverian offi- 
cer, having diſlodged the French detachments that 
occupied Burgh, Vogl-ſack, and Ritterhude, and 
cleared the whole territory of Bremen, in themoath 
of January the duke of Broglio collected a conſider- 
able corps of troops that were cantoned at Otterſ- 
burg, Rothenburg, and the adjacent country ; and 
advancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threat- 
ening that, in caſe of a refuſal, he would proceed 
to extremities, and puniſh the inhabitants ſeverely, 
ſhould they make the leaſt reſiſtance. When their 
deputies waited upon him to deſire a ſhort time 
for deliberation, he anſwered, . Not a moment; 
the duke de Richelieu's orders are peremptory, and 
admit of no delay ” 

He accordingly ordered the cannon to be brought | 
up, the wall was ſcaled, and the gates would have 
been forced open, had not the magiſtrates, at the 


ly with his demand. A ſecond deputation was 
immediately diſpatched to the duke ot Broglio, ſig- 
nifying their ſubmiſſion; and the gates being open- 
ed, he marched into the city at midnight, after 
having promiſed, upon his honour, that no attempt 
ſhould be made to the prejudice of its rights and 
— nor any outrage offered to the privi- 
eges of the regency, to the liberty, religion, or 
commerce of the inhabitants. 
This conqueſt, however, was of ſhort duration. 
Prince Ferdinand being joined by a body of Pruſ- 


of Holſtein Gottorp, the whole army began its 
march, and advanced to the country of Bremen 
about the middle of February. The enemy were 


and they abandoned the city of Bremen at the ap- 
proach of the Hanoverian general, who entered it 
without oppoſition. 

By this time the court of Verſailles, being dil- 
ſatisfied with the conduct of the duke de Riche- 
lieu, had recalled that general from Germany, and 
beſtowed the command of the army upon the count 
de Clermont, to the general ſatisfaction of the ar- 
my, as well as to the joy of the Hanoverian ſub- 
jects, among whom Richelieu had committed ma- 
ny flagrant acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, The 
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new commander found his maſter's forces reduced 


to a deplorable condition, by the accidents of war, 
the relaxation of diſcipline, the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther, and. the want of almoſt every neceſſary. As 
he could not pretend with ſuck a ruined army to 
oppoſe the deſigns of prince Ferdinand in the held, 
or even preſerve the ground which his predeceſſor 
had gained, he found himſelf under the nec. flity 
of retiring with all poſſible expedition towards the 
Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops retreat- 
ed from their different quarters with ſuch precipi- 
tation as to leave behind them all their ſick, toge- 
ther with a great part of their baggage and artille- 
ry, beſides a great number of officers and ſoldiers 
that fell into the hands of thoſe parties by whom 
they were purſued. 3 

The inhabitants of Hanover, hearing that the 
French intended to evacuate their city, were filled 
with apprehenſions of bring ſubjected to every ſpe- 
cies ot violence and abuſe: but their fears were 
happily diſappointed, by the honour and integrity 
of the duke deRandan, the French governor, who 
not only took effectual meaſures for reſtraining the 
ſoldiers within the bounds of the moſt rigid diſci- 
pline, but likewiſe exhibited a noble prof of ge- 
neroſity and moderation. Inſtead of deſtroying his 
magazine of proviſions, according to the uſual prac- 
tice of war, he ordered the whole to be either fold 
at a low price, or diſtributed among the poor of 
the city, who had been long expoſed to the hor- 
rors of tamine : an act of godlike humanity, which 
ought to dignify the character of that worthy noble- 
man above all the titles that military fame can de- 
ſerve, or arbitrary monarchs beſtow. 

The two grand diviſions of the French army, 
quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in good 
order to Hamelen, where they afſembled all their 
| forces, except thoſe that were left in Hoya, and 
about four thouſand men placed in garriſon at 
Minden, to intercept the progreſs of the combin- 
ed army. Towards the latter end of February, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic having received in- 
telligence that the count de Chabot was poſted 
with a conſiderable body of troops at Hoya upon 
the Weſer, detached the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wic with four battalions, and ſome light troops and 
dragoons, to oblige him to retire from that neigh- 
bourhood. This enterprize was executed with 
equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. The hereditary prince 
croſſed the Weſer at Bremen with part of his de- 
tachment, while the reſt advanced on this ſide of 
the river; and the enemy, being attacked in front 
and rear, were in a little time forced and thrown 
into confuſion, : | 

The bridge being abandoned, and near ſeven 
hundred men taken priſoners, the count de Cha- 
bot threw himſclf with two battalions into the 
caſtle, where he reſolved to defend himſelf in hope 
of being ſupported. . The regiment of Bretagne 
and ſome detachments of dragoons were actually 
cn the march to his aſſiſtance. The hereditary 
prince being informed of this circumſtance, being 
alſo deſtitute of heavy artillery to beſiege the place 
in form, and apprehending at the ſame time that 
he ſhould not be able to maintain the poſt after it 
might be taken, thought proper to liſten to the 
terms of capitulation propoſed by the French ge- ' 
neral, whole garriſon was ſuffered to march our 
with the honours of war; but their cannon, ſtores, 
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and ammunition, were delivered to the victor. 


This was the firſt exploit of the hereditary prince, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many ſubſequent oc- 
caſions by the moſt ſignal acts of valour and activi- 
ty. He had no ſooner ſubdued Hoya than he ad- 
vanced to the attack of Minden, which he inveſt- 
ed on the fifth of March, and on the fourteenth the 
earriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 

After the reduction of this city, the allied army 
proceeded towards Hamelen, where the French 
general had eſtabliſhed his head quarters: but 
theſe he abandoned at the approach of the allies ; 
and leaving behind him all his ſick and wounded, 
with part of his magazines, retreated without halt- 
ing to Paderborn, and from thence to the Rhine, 
recalling in his march the troops that were in Emb- 
den, Caſſel, and the landgraviate of Heſſc, all which 
places were now evacuated., The French were 
rerribly annoyed in their march by the Pruſſian 
hufſars and a body of light horle, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Hanoverian hunters, who took a great 
number of priſoners, together with many baggage- 
waggons, and ſome artillery. Such was the pre- 
cipitation of the enemy's retreat, that they could 
not find time to deſtroy all their magazines of pro- 
viſion and forage, and even forgot to call in the 

arriſon of Vechte, a ſmall fortreſs in the neigh- 
urhood of Diepholt, who were made priſoners of 
war; and here was found a complete train of bat- 
tering cannon and mortars. | 

The count de Clermont having arrived on the 
banks of the Rhine, diſtributed his forces into 
quarters of refreſhment in Weſel and the adjoining 
country, while prince Ferdinand quartered the al- 
lied army in the biſhopric of Munſter. Here how- 
ever he did not long remain inactive. In the lat- 
ter end of May he detached colonel Scheither acroſs 
the Rhine with a ſmall detachment, which attacked 
and defeated three battalions of the enemy, and took 
five pieces of cannon. In the beginning of June 
the whole army paſſcd the Rhine on a bridge built 
for the purpoſe, defeated a body of French cavalry, 
and obtained ſeveral o her advantages in their 
march towards Weſel. Keiſerworth was ſurpriſed, 
the greater part of the garriſon either taken or kill- 
ed; and prince Ferdinand began to make. prepa- 
rations for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. In the mean 
time the count de Clermont, being unable to ſtop 
the rapidity of his progreſs, was obliged to ſecure 
his troops with ſtrong entrenchments until he ſhould 
be properly reinforced. 

The court of Verſailles was equally mortified and 
- confounded at this ſudden turn of their affairs in 
Germany. Their miniſters had been long the ſport 
of female caprice: it was their power of pleaſing a 
miſtreſs, who governed their king, that alone en- 
abled them to obtain poſts under the government. 
Some of the moſt able men were turned out of their 
employments with diſgrace; others retired from the 
public ſervice with indignation; and a certain low 
character had, for a long time, appeared in all the 
proceedings of the French, both in the field and 
the cabinct. 

Even in their domeſtic diſputes, where ſome- 
thing of a free and manly ſpirit appeared, this ſpi- 
rit evaporated, and ſpent itſelf upon unworthy and 
deſpicable objects. Theſe conteſts, which involv- 
eiche church, the law, and the crown, weakened 
the whole nation; and the ſtate felt all the ill ef- 
ſccts of a diſunion of its orders, without ſeeing an 
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augmentation of power thrown into the ſcale of 
any. 

But now, taught by their misfortunes and diſ- 
graces, they-were obliged to adopt an alteration 
in their conduct: they were forced to call men to 
the public ſervice upon public principles; at a 
time, indeed, when in many reſpects things could 
only be altered, not mended; and when wiſe and 
able miniſters could do little more by their pene- 
tration and public ſpirit than to ſee and lament the 
ruin cauſed by the want of thoſe virtues in their 
predeceſſors. 

The duke de Belleiſte, known to all Europe for 
his great abilities and his great exploits, was at 
length placed at the head of the military depart- 
ment, as ſecretary at war. On this occaſion he 
delivered himfelf in the preſence of his ſovereign in 
council, with a ſpirit of patriotiſm that does ho- 
nour to his name. 

J know, faid he, the ſtate of our armies. It 
gives me great grief, and no leſs indignation : for, 
beſides the real evil of the diſorder in itſelf, the 
diſgrace and infamy which it reflects on our go- 
vernment and on the whole nation is more to be 
apprehended. The choice of officers ought to be 
made with mature deliberation, I know but too 
well to what length the want of diſcipline, pillag- 
ing and robbing have been carried on by the offi- 
cers and common men, after the example ſet them 
by their generals. 

„It mortifies me to think I am a Frenchman: 
my principles are known to be very different from 
thoſe which are now followed. I had the ſatisfac- 
tion to retain the eſteem, the friendſhip, and re- 
gard of all the princes, noblemen, and even of all 
the common people, in all parts of Germany, where 
I commanded the king's forces. They hved there 
in the midſt of abundance : every one was pleaſ- 
ed: it fills my ſoul with anguiſh to find, that at 
preſent the French are held in execration ; that 
every body is diſpirited ; and that many officers 


publicly ſay things that are criminal and highly 


puniſhable. 

« The evil is ſo great that it demands imme- 
diate redreſs. I can eaſily judge, by what paſſes 
in my own breaſt, of what our generals feel from 
the ſpeeches they muſt daily hear in Germany, con- 
cerning our conduct: which indeed would loſe 
much to be compared with that of our allies. I 
muſt particularly complain of the delays and irre- 
 gularity of the poſts ; a ſervice for which there has 
not yet been made any ſufficient proviſion, I am 
likewiſe diſpleaſed with the negligence of our ger 
nerals in returning anſwers, which is a manifeſt 
breach of their duty. | 

Had I commanded the army, a thouſand 
things which are done would not have been done; 
and others which have been neglected would have 
been executed. I would have multiplied my com- 
munications; I would have had ſtrong poſts on 
the right, on the left, and in the center, lined 
with troops. I would have had magazines in eve- 
ry place. The quiet and ſatisfaction of the coun- 
try people ſhould have been equal to their preſent 
diſſatisfaction at being harraſſed and plundered ; 
and we ſhould have been as much beloved as we 
are at preſent abhorred. The conſequences are too 
apparent to need being mentioned. I muſt inſiſt 
on theſe things, becauſe late redreſs is better than 


the continuation of the evil.“ 
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This ſpirited harangue was followed by no leſs 
ſpirited reſolutions. A large body of troops was 
aſſembled at Hanau, under the direction of the 
prince of Soubiſe, who, it was ſaid, had orders to 
penetrate by the way of Donawert, Ingoldſtadt, and 
Arneberg, into Bohemia, The army on the Rhine 
was likewiſe augmented ; troops were every-where 
drawn from the interior parts of the kingdom, to- 
wards the ſeat of action; and the fortifications on 
the frontiers were put into the beſt poſture of de- 
fence that the diſordered ſtate of the finances could 
poſſibly admit. 

At the ſame time the duke de Belleiſle wrote a 
letter, directed to all the colonels of infantry, 
threatening them, in the king's name, with the 
loſs of their regiments, ſhould they connive any 
longer at the ſcandalous practice of buying com- 
miſſions z an abuſe which had crept into the ſer- 
vice under various pretexts, to the diſcouragement 
of merit; the relaxation of diſcipline, and the total 
extinction of laudable emulation. 

The prince of Clermont having abandoned his 
ſtrong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys a little 
higher up the river, and detached a conſiderable 
corps, under the command of the count de St. 
Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a 
plain between his army and-the camp of the allies, 
which fronted the town of Meurs. After ſeveral 
motions on both ſides, prince Ferdinand determin- 
ed to attack the enemy, and forthwith made a dil- 
polition for this purpoſe. 

He aſſigned the command of the whole left wing, 
conſiſting of eighteen battalions and twenty-eight 

uadrons, to lieutenant-general Sporckea ; the 
conduct of the right wing, compoſed of ſixteen 
battalions and fourceen ſquadrons, was intruſted to 
the hereditary prince and major-general Wangen- 
heim ; the ſquadrons, with the addition of two re- 
giments of Pruſſian dragoons, were under the im- 
mediate direction of the prince of Holſtein ; while 
the hereditary prince commanded the infantry. The 
light troops, conſiſting of five ſquadrons of huſſars, 
were divided between the prince of Holſtein and 
lieutenant-general Sporcken. Major Luckner's 
ſquadron, together with Scheither's corps, were 
ordered to obſerve the flank of the enemy's right, 
and with this view were poſted in the village of 
Papendeick; and a battalion of the troops of Wol- 
fembuttle were left in the town of Hullte, to cover 
the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand's deſign 
was to attack the enemy on their left flank ; but 
the execution was rendered extremely difficult by 
the woods and ditches that encumbered the road, 
and the numerous ditches that interſected this part 
of the country. 

On the twenty-third day of June, at four in the 
morning, the army began to move; the right ad- 
vancing in two columns as far as St. Anthony, 
and the left marching up within half a league of 
Crevelt. The prince having ſurveyed the ſituation 
of. the enemy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, pro- 
cured guides; and having obtained all the necel- 
fary hints of intelligence, proceeded to the right, 
in order to charge the enemy's left flank by the 
villages of Worſt and Anrath but, in order to 
diſtract their attention, and keep them in ſuſpence 
with regard to the nature of his principal attack, 
he directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg to 


advance againſt them by the way of Crevelt and | 
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St. Anthony; and in particular to ply with vigour 
their artillery, that being employed 1n three diffe- 
rent places at once, they might be prevented from 
ſending any reinforcement to the lefr; where the 
chief attack was intended. 

This diſpoſition being made, prince Ferdinand 
putting himſelf at the head of the grenadiers of the 
right wing; proſecuted his march in two columns 
to the village of Anrath, where he fell in with an 
advanced party of the French, which; after a few 
diſcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp and 
gave the alarm. In the mean time, both armies 
were drawn up in order of battle; the troops of 
the allies in the plain between the villages of An- 
rath and Willich, oppoſite to the French forces, 
whoſe left was ſecured by a wood. The action 
began about one in the afternoon with a ſevere 
cannonading on the part of prince Ferdinand; 
which, though well ſerved, was not able to draw 
the enemy from their cover : he therefore deter- 
mined to diſlodge them from the wood by dint 
of ſmall arms. The hereditary prince immediately 
advanced with the whole front, and a very obſtinate 
action enſued. 

Mean while, the cavalry on the right in vain 
endeavoured to penetrate the wood on the other 
ſide, where the enemy had raiſed two batteries, 
which were ſupported by forty ſquadrons of horſe. 
After a terrible fire had continued on both ſides 
till five in the afternoon, the grenadiefs forced the 
intrenchments in the wood, which were lined by 
the French infantry. Theſe giving way, abandon- 
ed the wood in the utmoſt diſorder ; but the pur- 
ſuit was checked by the conduct and reſolution of 
the enemy's cavalry, which, notwithftanding 4 
dreadful fire from the artillery of the allies, main- 
rained their ground, and covered the foot in their 
retreat to Nuys. 0 

The ſucceſs of the day was in a good meaſure 
owing to the artillery on the left and in the centre, 
under the direction of the generals Sporcken and 
Oberg, who plied the enemy with great vigour, 
and effectually employed their attention on that 
fide, while prince Ferdinand profecuted his attack 
on the other. It muſt be owned, however, that 
their right wing and centre retired in good order 
to Nuys, though the left was defeated with the 
loſs ot ſeveral ſtandards, colours, and pieces of 
cannon, and fix thouſand men, killed; wounded; 
or taken priſoners. 

This victory, however important; was far from 
being deciſive. True it is, the enemy wefe oblig- 
ed to take refuge under the cannon of Cologne, 
and tamely to behold the reduction of Duffeldorp, 
which was ſubdued by prince Ferdinand after a 
ſiege of a few days: nevertheleſs, they were ſoon 
Joined by ſuch a number of freſh troops as not on- 
ly enabled them to make head againſt the allies, 
but even to fend a conliderable detachment to the 
aſſiſtance of Soubiſe. | 

It was at this period that the command of the 
French army was taken from the count de Cler- 
mont, and beſtowed upon M. de Contades, who 
ſeemed determined to attack prince Ferdinand in 
his turn, and even made fome motions for that 
purpoſe, This ſcheme, however, he was prevent- 
ed from carrying into execution, by the little river 
Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to lie quiet 


until he ſhould be joined by the body of Britiſh, 
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troops under the command of the duke of Marl- 


borough, the firſt diviſion of which had juſt landed 
at Embden. He flattered himſelf that the prince 
of Yi:nbourg, at the head of the Heſſian troops, 
would find employment for the prince de Soubiſc, 
who had marched from Hanau with a deſign to pe 
netrate into the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſcl: his 
vanguard had been already ſurpriſed and defeated 
by the militia of the country ; and the prince of 
Yſenbourg was at the head of a conliderable body 
of regular forces, aſſembled to oppoſe his further 
progreſs. 

Prince Ferdinand therefore hoped that the ope- 
rations of the French general would be effectually 
checked, until he himſelf, being reinforced by the 
Britiſh troops, ſhould be able to pals the Meulc, 
transfer the ſeat of the war into the enemy's coun- 
try, thus make a diverſion trom the Rhine, and 
perhaps oblige the prince of Soubile to come to 
the aſſiſtance of the principal French army, com- 
manded by M. de Contades. 

He had formed a plan which would have an- 
| ſwered theſe purpoſes effectually, and in proſecu- 
tion of it advanced to Ruremond on the Macſe, 


when his meaſures were totaliy dilconcerted by a 


variety of incidents which he could not foreſee. 
The prince ot Yſenbourg was, on the twenty-third 
day of July, deteated at Sangerſnauſen by the duke 
de Broglio, whom the prince de Soubile had de 

tached againſt him with a number of troops great- 
ly ſuperior to that which the Heſſian general com 

manded. The duke de Broglio, who command 

ed the vanguard of Soubiſe's ara, having received 
intelligence that the Heſſian troops under the prince 
of Yſenbourg were ret:ring towards Munden, ho 
marched on the twenty-third of July wich a body 
of eight thouſand men to the village of Sangerſ- 
hauſen, where he found them drawn up in order 
of battle, and forthwith made a diſpoſition for the 
attack. At firſt his cavalry were repulſed by the 
Heſſian horſe, which charged the French intaniry, 
and were broke in their turn. 

The Heſſians, though greatly inferior in num- 
ber to the enemy, made a very deſperat- reliſtance, 
by favour of a rock in the Fulde that covered their 
right, and a wood by which their left was ſecured, 
The diſpute was ſo obſtinate that the enemy's lett 
was obliged to give ground ; but the duke de Bro- 
glio ordering a freſh corps to advance, changed 
the fortune of the day. The Heſſians, overpower- 
ed by numbers, were forced to recoil ; part plun- 
ged into the river, where many periſhed ; and part 
threw themſelves into the wood, through which 
they eſcaped from the purſuit of the huſſars, who 
took above two hundred ſoldiers and fifty officers, 
including the count de Canitz, who was ſecond in 

command. | 

They likewiſe found on the field of battle ſeven 
pieces of cannon, and eight at Munden : but the 
loſs of the enemy was much greater than that of 
the allies, above two thouſand of the former being 
either killed or wounded in the action. The prince 
of Yſenbourg having collected the remains of his 
little army, took poſt at Eimbeck, where he ſoon was 
reinforced, and found himſelf at the head of twelve 
thouſand men ; but, in conſequence of this advan- 
tage, the enemy became maſters of the Weſer, and 
opened to themſelves a free paſſage into Welt- 
—_—. | I 
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The operations of prince Ferdinand upon the 
Maeſe had been interrupted by a long ſucceſſion 
of heavy rains, which broke up the roads, and ren- 
dered the country impaſlable ; and now the certain 
information of this unlucky defeat reduced him to 
the neceſſity of either retiring acroſs the Rhine, or 
of coming to a battle; the latter was carefully de- 
clined by the enemy: the firſt reſolution therefore 
he found himtelf unavoidably obliged to embrace. 
In his preſent poſition he was hemmed in by the 
French army on one wing, on the other by the 
fortreſs of Gueldre, the garriſon of which had been 
lately reinforced, as well as by divers other poſts, 
capable of obſtructing the convoys and ſubſiſtence 
of the combined army: beſides, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that the prince de Soubiſe would endea- 
vour to intercept the Britiſh troops in their march 
from Embden. 

Induced by theſe conſiderations, he reſolved to 
repaſs the Rhine, after having offered battle to the 
enemy, and made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe, 
Finding them averſe to an engagement, he made 
his diſpoſitions for forcing the ſtrong pais of Wach- 
tendonck, an iſland turrounded by the Niers, of 
very difficult acceſs, and ſituated exactly in his 
route to the Rhine. I his ſcheme was executed by 
che hereditary pri ce of Brunſwic, who perceiving 
the enemy ad drawn up the bridge, ruſhed into 
the river at the head of his grenadiers, who drove 
them away with their bayvnets, and cleared the 
bridges for the paſſage of the army towards Rhine- 
bergen. | | 

At this place prince Ferdinand was informed 
that M. de Chevert, one of the beſt officers in the 
French ſervice, had croſſed the Lippe with fur- 
teen battalions and ſeveral ſquadrons, to reinforce 
the garriſon of Weſcl, and fall upon licutenant- 
general Imhoff, who commanded a detached corps 
of the combined army at Meer, that he might be 
at hand to guard a bridge which the prince had 
thrown over the Rhine at Rees. His ſerene high- 
neſs was extremely deſirous of giving ſome aſſiſt- 
ance to general Imhoff; but the troops were too 
much fatigued to begin this march before morn- 
ing, and the Rhine had overficwed its banks in 
luch a manner as to render the bridge at Recs im- 
paſſable ; ſo that Mr. Imhoff was left to the re- 
ſources of his own conduct and the bravery of his 
troops, conſiſting of ſix battalions and four ſqua- 
drons, already weakened by the ablence of diffe- 
rent detachments. 

This general having received intelligence, on the 
fourth day of Auguſt, that the enemy deſigned to 
pals the Lippe that ſame evening with a conſider- 
able train of artillery, in order to burn the bridge 
at Rees, ſet out with a view to ſecure this place, 
and join two battalions which had paſſed the Rhine 
in boats, under the command of general Zaſtrow, 
who reinforced him accordingly; but the enemy, 
not appearing, he concluded the information was 
falſe, and determined to reſume his advantageous 
poſt at Meer. Of this he had no ſooner regained 
poſſeſſion than he law his out-guards engaged with 
the enemy, , who had marched to the attack from 
Weſel, under the command of licu:enant-general de 
Chevert, conſiſting of the whole corps intended for 
the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. 

Imhoff's front was ſecured. by coppices and 
ditches, there being a riſing ground on his right, 
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from whence he could plainly perceive the whole 
force that advanced againſt him, together with the 
manner of their approach. Obſerving them en— 
gaged in chat difficult ground, he poſted one regi ment 
in a coppice, with orders to attack the left flank of 
the enemy, which appeared quite uncovered; and 
as ſoon as their fire began, he advanced with the 
reſt of his forces to charge them in front. The 
bayonet was uſed on this occaſion, and the attack 
made with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, that 
after a ſhort reſiſtance the enemy was thrown into 
confuſion, and fled towards Weſel, leaving on the 
ſpot eleven pieces of cannon, with a great number 
of waggons and other carriages. Beſides the killed 
and wounded, who amounted to a pretty conſider- 
able number, the victor took three hundred and 
fifty-four priſoners, including eleven officers ; and 
this advantage was gained with litcle or no loſs on 
the ſide of the allies. | | 
Immediately after this action general Wangen- 
heim croſſed the Rhine with ſeveral ſquadrons and 
battalions to join general Imhoff, and enable him 
to improve the victory he had gained, while prince 


Ferdinand proceeded with the reſt of the army to, 


Santen ; from whence he continued his march to 
Rhineberg, where he intended to pals; but the 
river had overflowed its banks to ſuch a degree, 
that here, as well as at Rees, the ſhore was inac- 
ceſſible; ſo that he found it neceſſary to march 
farther down the river, and lay a bridge at Grie- 
thuyzen. The enemy had conſtructed four veſſels 
for the deſtruction of this bridge; but they were 
all happily taken before they could be executed, 
and the whole army paſſed on the tenth day of 
Auguſt, without any loſs or further interruption, 
At the ſame time the prince withdrew his garriſon 
from Duſſeldorp, of which the French immediate- 
ly took poſſcſſion. Soon after his paſſage he re- 
ceived a letter from the duke of Marlborough, in- 
forming him that the Britiſh troops had arrived at 
Lingen, in their way to Coesfeldt; to which place 
general Imhoff was lent with a ſtrong detachment 
to receive them: but notwithſtanding this junction, 
the two armies on the Rhine were ſo equally match - 
ed, that no ſtroke of importance was ſtruck on 
either ſide during the remaining part of the cam- 
align. 

. M. de Contades ſeeing no proſpect of gaining 
any advantage over prince Ferdinand, detached 
prince Xaverius of Saxony with a ſtrong body of 
troops to reinforce the prince de Soubiſe, who had 
ſeized Gottingen, and ſeemed reſolved to attack 
the prince of Yſenbourg at Eimbeck. That this 
officer might be the better able to ſtand his ground, 
prince Ferdinand detached general Oberg with ten 
thouſand men to Lipſtadt ; from whence, ſhould 
occaſion require, they might continue their march, 
and join the Heſſians. The whole body, when 
thus united, -did not exceed twenty thouſand men, 
of whom general Oberg now aſſumed the command; 
whereas the troops of Soubiſe amounted to no leſs 
than thirty thouſand. 

The allies had intrenched themſelves upon the 
river Fulde at Sanderſhauſen, where they hoped 
the French would attack them ; but the 2 of 
Soubiſe was firſt to diſlodge them from that advan- 
tageous ſituation, With this view he made a mo- 
tion as if he had intended to paſs the camp of the 
allies by the road of Munden. In order to prevent 
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the execution of this ſuppoſed deſign, general 
Oberg decamped on the tenth of October, and, 
paſſing by the village of Landwernhagen, proceed- 
ed towards Luttenberg, where, being informed 
the enemy were at his heels, he forthwith drew up 
his troops in order of battle, his right to the Fulde, 
and his left extending to a thicket upon an emi- 
nence, where he planted five pieces of artillery. 
The cavalry covered the wings in a third line, the 
village of Luttenberg was in the rear, and four 
pleces of cannon were mounted on a riſing ground 
that flanked this village. 

The French having likewiſe paſſed Landwern- 
hagen, poſted their left towards the Fulde, their 
right extending far beyond the left of the allies, 
and their front being ſecured by above thirty pieces 
of cannon. At four in the afternoon the enemy 
began the battle with a ſevere cannonading, and at 
the ſame time the firſt line of theirinfantry attacked 
major- general Zaſtrow, who was poſted on the left 
wing of the allies. This body of the French was 
repulſed; but in the ſame moment a conſiderable 
line of cavalry advancing, charged the allies in 
front and flank. Theſe were ſuſtained by a freſh 
body of infantry with cannon, which, after a warm 
diſpute, compelled the confederates to give ground; 
and general Oberg, in order to prevent a total de- 
feat, made a diſpoſition for a retreat, which was 

rformed in tolerable order; not but that he ſuf- 
ered greatly, in paſſing through a defile, from the 
fire of the enemy's cannon, which was brought up 
and managed under the direction of the duke de 
Broglio. Having marched through Munden by 
midnight, the retiring army lay till morning under 
arms in the little plata near Grupen, on the other 
ſide of the Weſer; but at day-break continued 
their march, after having withdrawn the garriſon 
from Munden, until they arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Gunterſheim, where they encamped. 

In this engagement about fifteen hundred of the 
allies were either killed or wounded, though the 
loſs of the enemy was much more conſiderable. 
General Oberg, however, was obliged to abandon 
a magazine of hay and ſtraw at Munden, and leave 
part of his wounded men 1n that place to the hu- 
manity of the victor. Nevertheleſs, the French 
general reaped very little advantage from his vic- 
tory. 

By this time prince Ferdinand had retired into 
Weltphalia, and fixed his head-quarters at Mun- 
ſter, while M. Contades encamped near Ham up- 
on the Lippe : ſo that, notwithſtanding the great 
increaſe of the French army, they were not able 
to make any farther progreſs during the remaining 
part of the ſeaſon. The Britiſh troops had joine 
the allies ſo late in the year, that they had no oppor- 
tunity to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the field; yet the 
fatigues of the campaign, which they ſeverely felt, 
proved fatal to their commander the duke of Matl- 
borough, who died of a dyfentery at Munſter, uni- 
verſally regretted. . 

Having thus related the operations of the allied 
army during this campaign, we ſhall now endeavour 
to trace the ſteps of the king of Pruſſia, from the 
period at which his army was aſſembled for action. 
Having collected his forces as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit, he inveſted the town of Schweidnitz 
in form on the twenty-firſt day of March, and car- 
ried on his attacks with ſuch unremitting vigour, 
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that in thirteen days the garriſon ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war, after having loſt one half 
of their number in the defence of the place. : 

' While one part of his troops were employed in 
this ſervice, he himfclf at the head of another ad- 


vanced to the eaſtern frontier of Bohemia, and de- 


tached a ſtrong body as far as Trawtenaw, garri- 
ſoned by a party of Auſtrians, who, after an obſti- 
nate defence, abandoned the place and retreated 
towards their grand army. By this conqueſt he 
opened to himſelf a paſſage into Bohemia, by which 
he poured in detachments of light troops, to levy 
contributions and annoy the out- poſts of the ene- 
my. At the ſame time the baron de la Mothe 
Fouquet marched with another body againſt the 
Auſtrian general Jahnus, poſted in the county of 
Glatz, whom he compelled to abandon all the 
places he poſſeſſed in that country, and purſued as 
tar as Nachod, within twenty miles of Koningſ- 
gratz, where the grand Auſtrian army was encamp- 
ed, under the command of marſhal Daun, who had 
lately arrived from Vienna. 
Over and above theſe operations, the king order- 
ed a body of thirty thouſand men to be aſſembled, 
to a& under the command of his brother prince 
Henry, an accompliſhed general, againſt the army 
of the empire, which the prince of Deuxponts had 
with great difficulty made ſhift to collect once more 
in the diſtrict of Franconia. | 
The king of Pruſſia being bent upon proſecut- 
ing the campaign with the utmoſt vigour, reſolv- 
ed to change the theatre of the war, and penetrate 
into Moravia, a fertile country, which had hither- 
to been kept free from all kinds of hoſtility, Hav- 
ing formed an army of fifty thouſand choice troops 
near Neiſs in Sileſia, he divided them into three 
columns ; the firſt commanded by marſhal Keith, 
the ſecond by himſclf in perſon, and the third con- 
ducted by the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, 

In the latter end of April they began their march 


towards Moravia; and general De la Ville, who 


commanded a body of Auſtrians in that country, 
retired as they approached, after having reinforced 
the garriſon of Olmurz, which the king was deter- 
mined to beſiege. The place accordingly was im- 
mediately inveſted; orders were iſſued to haſten 
up the heavy artillery ; and marſhal Keith was ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend and direct the operations of 
the ſiege. | : 

Mean while, count Daun being informed of his 
Pruſſian majeſty's motions and intentions, decamp- 
ed with his army from Leutomyſſel in Bohemia, 
and entered Moravia by the way of Billa, Being 
ſtill too weak to oppoſe the Pruſſians in the field, 
he extended his troops in the neighbourhood of the 
king's army, between Gewitz and Littau, in a 
mountainous ſituation, where he ran little or no 
riſque of being attacked. Here he continued for 


fome time in quiet, with the fertile country of Bo- 
hemia in his rear, from whence he received ſup- 


plies of proviſion, and was daily joined by freſh re- 
inforcements. 

His deſign was to relieve the beſieged occaſion- 
ally, to annoy the beſiegers, and to cut off their 
convoys, from. Sileſia; and this ſcheme ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. Olmutz is ſo extenſive in its works, 
and ſo advantageoully ſituated on the river Morava, 
that it could not be completely inveited without 


weakening the poſts of the brſicgers, by extend- 
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ing them to a prodigious circuit; ſo that in ſome 
parts they were eaſily forced by detachments in the 
night, who fell upon them ſuddenly, and ſeldom 
failed to introduce into the place ſupplics of men, 
proviſion, and ammunition. The forage in the 
neighbourhood having been previouſly deſtroyed, 
the Pruſſian horſe were obliged to make excurſions 
at a diſtance for this neceſſary article; by which 
means they were expoſed to fatigue, and liable to 
ſurprize. | 

Count Daun knew how to take advantage of 
theſe circumſtances, without trying the chance of 
a battle, to which the king provoked him in vain. 
While the garriſon by repeated ſallies interrupted 
the operations of the beſieged, the Auſtrian gene- 
ral annoyed their foraging parties, fell upon diffe- 
rent quarters of their army in the night, and kept 
them in continual alarm. Nevertheleſs the kin 
completed his firſt parallel; and proceeded wit 
ſuch vigour as ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy reduc- 
tion of the place, when his deſign was entirely de- 
feated by one untoward incident. 

Marſhal Daun having received intelligence that 
a large convoy had ſet out from Sileſia for the Pruſ- 
ſian camp, determined to lay hold of this opportu- 
nity to compel the king to relinquiſh his enterprize. 
For this purpoſe he ſent general Jahnus with a 
ſtrong body of troops towards Bahrn, and another 
detachment to Stadtoliebe, with inſtructions to at- 
tack the convoy on different ſides, while he him- 
ſelf marched up to the beſiegers, as if he intended 
to give them battle. The king of Pruſſia, far 
from being deceived by this feint, could eaſily, 
from the motion of the Auſtrian general, diſcover 
his deſign, and immediately diſpatched general 
Ziethen with a ſtrong reinforcement to protect the 
convoy, which was eſcorted by eight battalions, 
and about four thouſand men who had been ſick 
and were juſt recovered. Before this officer had 
joined them, the convoy had been attacked on the 
twenty-eighth day of June; but the aſſailants were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs, 

Marſhal Daun, however, took care that they 
ſhould be immediately reinforced; and the nexc 
day the attack was renewed with redoubled vigour. 
Four hundred waggons, guarded by four batta- 
lions and about one thouſand troopers, had juſt 
paſſed the defiles of Domſtadt, when the Auſtrians 
charged them furiouſly on every ſide : the com- 
munication between the head and the reſt of the 
convoy was cut off; and general Ziethen, after 
having exerted all his efforts for its preſervation, 
being obliged to abandon the waggons, retired to 
Troppau. Thus the whole convoy fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who took above ſix hundred 
priſoners, together with general Putkammer; and 


'the king of Pruſſia was obliged to abandon his en- 


| terprize, 

This was a mortifying neceſſity to a prince of his 
high ſpirit, at a time when he ſaw himſelf on the 
point of reducing the place, notwithſtanding ihe 
gallant defence made by the garriſon under general 
Marſhal, the governor. Nothing now remained 
but to raiſe the ſiege, and retire without loſs in the 
face of a vigilant enemy, prepared to ſrize every 
opportunity of advantage: a taſk which, however 
difficult and dangerous, he executed with a wonder- 
ful dexterity. Inſtead of witharawing into Sileſia, 


he reſolved to avert the war from his own domi- 
| | nions, 
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nions, and take the route of Bohemia, the fron- 
tiers of which were left quite open by marſhal 
Daun's laſt motion, when he advanced with his 
troops to Poſnitz, in order the more effectually to 
relieve Olmutz. 

After the king had concerted his meaſures, he 
carefully concealed his deſign from the enemy, and 
notwithſtanding the loſs of his convoy, continued 
the operations of the ſiege with redoubled vigour 
till the firſt day of July, when he decamped in the 
night, and began his march to Bohemia. He 
himſelf with one diviſion took the road of Konitz; 
and marſhal Keith having brought away all the 
artillery, except four mortars and one diſabled can- 
non, purſued his march by the way of Littau to 
Muglitz and Tribau. 

Although his Pruſſian majeſty had gained an en- 
tire march upon the Auſtrians, their light troops, 
commanded by the generals Buccow and Laudohn, 
did not fail to harraſs him in his retreat; but their 
endeavours were in a great meaſure defeated by 
the conduct and circumſpection of the Pruſſian 
commanders. After the rear of the army had paſ- 
ſed the defiles of Krenau, general Laſci, who was 
poſted at Gibau with a large body of Auſtrians, 
took poſſeſſion of the village of Krenau with a de- 
tachment of grenadiers, who were ſoon diſlodged ; 
and the Pruſſians continued their march by. Zwit- 
tau to Leutomyſſel, where they ſeized a magazine 
of meal and forage. In the mean time, general 
Retzow, who conducted the proviſions and artille- 
ry, found the hills of Hollitz occupied by the ene- 
my, who cannonaded him as he approached ; but 
marſhal Keith advancing, ordered them to be at- 
tacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood with 

recipitation, with the loſs of ſix officers and three 
undred men, who were taken priſoners. | 

While the marſhal was thus employed, the 
king proceeded from Leutomyſſel to Koningſgratz, 
where general Buccow, who had got the tart of 
him, was poſted with ſeven thouſand Auſtrians be- 
hind the Elbe, and in the intrenchments which 
they had formed all around the city. The Pruſſian 
troops immediately croſſed he little river Adler; 
and as the enemy had deſtroyed the bridges over 
the Elbe, the king ordered them to be repaired 
with all expedition, being firmly reſolved to farce 
the Auſtrian intrenchments : but general Buccow 
did not wait his approach. He abandoned his in- 
trenchments, and withdrew with his troops to Clu- 
metz; ſo that the king took poſſeſſion of the moſt 
important poſt of Koningſgratz without farther op- 
poſition. a 

An Auſtrian corps having taken poſt between 
him and Hollitz, in order to interrupt the march 
of the artillery, he advanced againſt them in per- 
ſon; and having diſlodged them from the place, 
all his cannon, military ſtores, proviſion, with fif- 
teen hundred ſick and wounded men, arrived in 
ſafety at Koningſgratz, where the whole army en- 
camped. His intention was to remove the ſeat of 
war from Moravia to Bohemia, where he ſhould be 
able to preſerve a more eaſy communication with 
his own dominions; but a more powerful motive 
ſoon obliged him to alter his reſolution, 

After the Ruſſian troops, under marſhal Apraxin, 
had retired from Pomerania in the courſe of the 
preceding year, and the czarina ſeemed inclined ro 
adopt new meaſures, the courts of Vienna and 
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Verſailles had, by dint of ſubſidies, promiſes; pre- 
ſents, and intrigues, attached her in all appearance 


more firmly than ever to the confederacy; and even 
8 with her to increaſe the number of troops 
eſtined to act againſt the Pruſſian monarch. She 
not only ſigned her acceſſion in form to the qua- 
druple alliance with the empreſs-queen and the 
kings of France and Sweden; but, in order to de- 
monſtrate her zeal for the common cauſe; ſhe diſ- 
graced her chancellor count Beſtuchef, who was 
thought to be averſe to the war: ſhe divided her 
troops into ſeparate bodies, under the command 
the generals Fermer and Brown, and ordered them 
to begin their march in the middle of winter. 
Fermer accordingly put his army in motion in 
the beginning of January, and on the twenty -ſe- 
cond his light troops took poſſeſſion of Koning(- 
berg, the capital of Pruſſia, without oppoſition z 
for the king's forces had left that country, in order 
to proſecute the war in the weſtern parts of Pome- 
rania. They did not, however, continue long in 
this part of the country ; but after having pillaged 
ſome diſtricts, returned to the main body, which 
halted on the Viſtula, to the no ſmall diſturbance 
of the city of Dantzick, where the reſident of the 
czarina actually demanded that the magiſtrates 
ſhould admit a Ruſſian garriſon : a demand which 
they not only peremptorily refuſed; but ordered 
all the citizens to arms, and took every other me- 
thod to oppoſe force by force. | 
At length, after ſome negociation with general 
Fermer, the affair was compromiſed ; he deſiſted 
from the demand, and part of his troops croſſed 
the Viſtula, ſeemingly with a view to invade Po- 
merania, 1a the eaſtern part of which count Dohna 
had collected a ſtrong body of Pruſſians to put a 
ſtop to their progreſs. But after they had plun- 
dered the open country, they rejoined their main 
body; and general Fermer returning to the left; 
procceded towards Sileſia, in order to act in con- 
-cert with the other Ruſſian army commanded by 
Brown, who had taken his route through Poland, 
and already paſſed the Poſna. By the firſt of July 
both armies had reached the frontiers of Sileſia; 
and ſome of the Coſſacks penetrating into that pro- 
vince, had committed dreadful ravages, and filled 
the inhabitants with terror and conſternation. 
Count Dohna, with the Pruſſian army under his 
command, had carefully obſerved their motions; 
and even croſſed the Oder at Frankfort, as if he 
intended to attack them: but he was too much in- 
ferior in number to hazard ſuch a ſtep, which be- 
came an object of his ſovereign's own perſonal at- 
tention. | 
With this view the king made his diſpoſitions 
for retreating from Bohemia, and on the twenty- 
fifth day of July quitted the amp of Koningſgratz. 
He was harraſſed in his march by three thouſand 
Aultrian light troops detached by count Daun, who 
had followed him into Bohemia: but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe impediments, he paſſed the Mittau, pro- 
cceded on his route, and on the ninth day of Au- 
guſt arrived at Landſhut. | | 
From thence he haſtened with a detachment to- 
wards Franckfort on the Oder, and joined the ar- 
my commanded by lieutenant- general Dohna at 
Gorgas. Then the whole army croſſed the Odef 
by a bridge laid over it at Gataviſe ; and having 
reſted one day, advanced to Dertmitzel, where os 
2 encamped, 
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encamped. The Ruſſians under general Fermer 
were poſted on the other fide of the little river 
Mitzel, their right reaching to the village of Zwic- 
ker, and their lefr to Quertchem. 

The king being determined immediately to at- 
tack them, croſſed the Mitzel on the twenty-fifth 
in the morning, and paſſing the left flank of the 
enemy, drew up his army in order of battle in the 
Plain between the little river and the town of Zorn- 
dorf. The Ruſſians, who were ſuperior to him in 
number, did not decline the engagement ; but as 
the ground would not allow them to extend them- 
ſelves in length, they were ranged in four lines, 
forming a front on every ſide, defended by cannon 
and chevaux de friſe, their right flank being ſe- 
cured by the village of Zwicker. After a ſevere 
cannonade, the Pruſſian infantry were ordered to 
attack the village, and a body of grenadiers advan- 
ced to the aſſault; but this brigade unexpectedly 
giving way, occaſioned a conſiderable opening in 
the line, and left the whole left flank of the in- 
fantry uncovered. | 

Before the enemy could profit by this diſorder, 
the interval was filled up by the cavalry under the 
command of general Seydelitz ; and the king with 
his uſval preſence of mind, ſubſtituted another 
choice body of troops to carry on the attack. This 
began about noon, and continued for ſome time, 
during which both ſides fought with equal courage 
and perſeverance : at length, general Seydelitz hav- 
ing routed the Ruſſian cavalry, attacked the flank 
of the infantry with ſuch impetuoſity, that being 
alſo dreadfully annoyed by the Pruſſian artillery, 
they abandoned the village, together with their 
military cheſt and great part of their baggage. 
Notwithſtanding this loſs, which had greatly diſor- 
dered their right wing, they continued to ſtand 
their ground; and dreadful havock was made 
among them, not only with the ſword and bayonet, 
but alſo by the cannon, which was loaded with 
grape-ſhot, and being excellently ſerved, did great 
execution. | 

Towards evening they were thrown into ſuch 
terrible confuſion, that in all probability they 
would have beea intirely routed, had they not 
been favoured by the approaching darkneſs, as well 
as by a particular operation which was performed 
with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. One of the Ruſſian 
generals perceiving the fortune of the day turned 
againſt them, rallied a ſelect body of troops, and 
made a vigorous impreſſion on the right wing of 
the Pruſſians. This effort diverted their attention 
ſo ſtrongly to that quarter, that the right of the 
Ruſſians enjoyed a reſpite, during which they re- 
tired in tolerable order, and occupied a new poſt 
in the night, where the reſt of their forces were the 
more eaſily aſſembled. | . 

In this battle they are ſaid to have loſt above 
twenty thouſand men, thirty- ſeven colours, five 
ſtandards, twelve mortars, the greater part of their 
baggage, and above one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Among the priſoners that fell into the hands of the 
victor, there were ſeveral general officers, and a 
good number loſt their lives on the field of battle. 
The loſs of the king did not amount to above two 
thouſand men, including ſome officers of diftinc- 
tion, particularly two aids-du-camp, who attended 
his own perſon, which he expoſed without ſcruple 
in the hotteſt parts of the battle. The carnage in 
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all probability would not have been ſo great, had 
not the Pruſſians been in a peculiar manner exaſ- 
perated againſt this enemy, becauſe they had laid 
waſte the country, burned the villages, ruined the 
peaſants, and committed many other horrid acts 
of barbarity which the practice of war could not 
authorize. TE 

The Pruſſian army remained all night under 
arms, and next morning renewed the cannonading 
againſt the enemy, who nevertheleſs maintained 
their poſt without flinching. On the twenty te- 
venth they ſeemed determined to hazard another 
action, and even to attack the conquerors in their 
turn: inſtead of advancing, however, they took 
the route of Landſberg; but afterwards wheeled 
off towards Vietzel, and intrenched themſelves in a 
ſtrong camp between the river Warta and that 
village. 

Never was prince involved in greater difficulties 
than was his Pruftian majeſty at this juncture; and 
though no prince ever exerted himſelf with greater 
ſpirit and activity, yet was he not able to guard 
againſt the dangers which threatened him trom 
every quarter. At his departure from Bohemia, 
marſhal Daun, with the Aultrian army, and the 
prince de Deux-ponts, who commanded the forces 
of the empire, advanced to the Elbe, in order to 
ſurround the king's brother prince Henry, who, 
without immediate aſſiſtance, muſt have been en- 
tirely ruined. The Pruſſian monarch therefore de- 
termined to ſupport him with equal vigour and ex- 
pedition. In a few days after the battle of Zorn- 
dorff, he began his march from Cuſtrin with a re- 
inforcement of twenty-four battalions and great 
part of his cavalry, and proſecuted his route with 
ſuch uncommon celerity, that by the fifth of Sep- 
tember he arrived at Torgau, and on the eleventh 
Joined his brother. . 

Marſhal Daun had taken poſt at Stolpen, to the 
eaſt ward of the Elbe, in order to maintain a free 
communication with the army of the empire, en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Konigſtein; to 
favour the operations of general Laudohn, who had 
advanced through the Lower Luſatia to the fron- 
tiers of Brandenburgh; to draw the attention of the 
Ruſſians from the ſouthern parts of Sileſia, where 
a body of Auſtrian troops acted under the com- 


.mand of the generals Harrache and de Ville; and 


to interrupt the communication between prince 
Henry and the capital of Saxony. On the fifth 
day of September the ſtrong fortreſs of Konig- 
ſtein ſurrendered, after a very feeble reſiſtance, to 
the prince de Deux-ponts, who immediately taok 
poſſe ſſion of the advantageous camp at Pirna. 
When the king of. Pruſha therefore arrived at 
Dreſden, he found the army of the empire in this 
poſition, and marſhal Daun in a ftill ſtronger ſitua- 
tion at Stolpen, with bridges of communication 
thrown over the Elbe; ſo that he could not attack 
them without the moſt imminent danger of a re- 

pulſe. | 
He had no other reſolution to take but that of 
endeavouring to intercept their ſupplies of provi- 
ſion; and with this view he advanced to Bautzen, 
which he immediately ſeized. This motion obliged 
the Auſtrian general to abandcn his poſt at Stol- 
pen; but he choſe another of equal ſtrength at 
Libau ; yet he afterwards proceeded to Ritlitz, 
that he might be at hand to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity of executing the reſolution he had formed 
to attack the Pruſſians. The king having detach- 
ed general Retzow on his left to take poſſeſſion of 
Weiſſenberg, advanced with the main body of his 
army, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Hochkirchen, after having diſlodged the Auſtrians 
from that village. Matters were now brought to 
ſuch a criſis, that a battle ſeemed altogether un- 
avoidable, and indeed was equally deſired by both 
parties, as an event that would determine whether 
the Auſtrians ſhould be obliged to retreat for win- 
ter quarters into Bohemia,” or be enabled to pre- 
ſerve their footing in Saxony. 

In this ſituation marſhal Daun reſolved to act 
offenſively, and formed a ſcheme for attacking, by 
ſurprize, the right flank of the Pruſſians. This 
meaſure was ſuggeſted to him by an overſight of 
the Pruſſians, who had neglected to ſecure the 
heights that commanded the village of Hochkir- 
chen, which was only poſſeſſed by a few free com 
panies. He determined to take the advantage of 
a very dark night, and to-employ the flower of his 
whole army on this important ſervice ; fully con- 
vinced that, ſhould they ſucceed in this attempt, 
the deſigns of his Pruſſian majeſty would be diſcon- 
certed, and in all probability entirely defeated. 

Having taken his meaſures with equal ſecrecy 
and expedition, he began his march in the night 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, 
favoured by a thick fog, which contributed great- 
ly to increaſe the darkneſs. His firſt care was to 
make himſelf maſter of the hill that commanded 
Hochkirchen, from . whence his troops poured 
down upon the village, of which they took poſſeſ- 
fien, after having cut in pieces the free companies 
poſted there. The action began in this quarter 
about four in the morning, and continued ſeveral 
hours with great fury : for notwithſtanding the im- 
petuoſity of the Auſtrian troops, and the confuſion 
occalioned among the Pruſſians by the ſurprize, a 
vigorous ftand was made by ſome general officers, 
who with wonderful ſpirit and preſence of mind, 
aſſembled and marſhalled the troops as they could 
take to their arms, and led them up to the attack 
without diſtinction of regiment, place, or prece- 
dence. 

While the action was deſperately maintained in 
this quarter, the king exerted himſelf in the other 
parts of the field with uncommon vigour and acti 
vity, in drawing order from confuſion, arranging 
the different corps, altering poſitions, . 
weak poſts, encouraging the ſoldiery, and oppoſ- 
ing the efforts of the enemy; for although they 
made their chief impreſſion upon the right by the 
village of Hochkirchen, marſhal Daun, in order to 
divide the attention of the king, made another at- 
tack on the left, which was very hard preſſed, and 
effectually prevented him from ſending reinforce- 
ments to the right, where marſhal Keith, under 
the greateſt diſadvantages, bore the brunt of the 
enemy's chief endeavours. Thrice was he repulſed 
from the village of Hochkirchen, and as often did 
he regain poſſeſſion of it; till at laſt, being over- 
powered by numbers, he was finally obliged to 
abandon it about nine in the morning, when, to 
the irreparable loſs of his ſovereign, he fell by a 
muſquet-ball. Prince Francis of Brunſwic had his 


head carried off by that of a cannon : prince Mau- 
rice of Anhalt was wounded and taken priſoner ; 
and many others were either ſlain or diſabled, 
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As the right wing had been ſurpriſed; the tents 
continued ſtanding, and greatly incommoded them 
in their motions. The ſoldiers had never been 
properly marſhalled : the enemy ſtill perſevered in 
their attack with ſucceſſive reinforcements and re- 
doubled fury; and a conſiderable ſlaughter was 
made by their artillery, which they had brought 
up to the heights of Hochkirchen. All theſe un- 
happy circumſtances could not fail to increaſe the 
confuſion and diſaſter of the Pruſſians; ſo that 
about ten the king was obliged to retire to Do- 
breſchutz, with the loſs of three thouſand men, 
though that of the enemy was much more conſi- 
derable; nor could his Pruſſian majeſty be ſaid to 
have ſuſtained any damage which he could not eaſi- 
ly repair, except the death of marſhal Keith, which 
was doubtleſs an irreparable misfortune. 

He took poſt with his army about half a league 
from the field of action, where he continued ten 


days; during which he endeavoured to bring the 


enemy to a freſh engagement. This invitation; 
however, the Auſtrian general thought proper to 
decline, and kept his forces advantageouſly en- 
camped on eminences planted with artillery, His- 
deſign having been defeated at Hochkirchen, where 
he fought with many advantages on his ſide, he 
would not hazard another battle, upon equal terms, 
with ſuch an enterpriſing enemy, rendered more 
vigilant by the check he had ſuſtained, already re- 
inforced from the army of prince Henry, and eager 
for an opportunity to wipe out the diſgrace which 
had been fixed upon his arms. 

Count Daun having nothing farther to hope 
from the active operations of his own army, con- 
tented himſelf with amuſing the Pruſſian monarch 
in Luſatia; while the Auſtrian generals, Harſche 
and De Ville, ſhould carry on the ſiege of Neiſs 
and Coſel in Sileſia, which they now actually in- 
veſted. As the Pruſſian monarch could not ſpare 
detachments to oppoſe every different corps ot his 
enemies that acted againſt him in different parts of 
his dominions, he reſolved to make up in activity 
what he wanted in number, and, if poſſible, to re- 
lieve the city of Neiſs in perſon. Wich this view 
he ſet out from Dobreſchutz, and in ſight of the 
enemy advanced to Gorlitz without the leaſt inter- 
ruption. Frora thence he continued his march to- 


wards Sileſia with his uſual rapidity, notwithſtand- 


ing all the endeavours of general Laudohn, who 
harraſſed the rear of the Pruſſians, and obtained 
over them ſome petty advantages. 

Count Daun not only ſent this conſiderable corps 
to retard them in their march, but at the ſame 
time, by another route, detached a ſtrong body 
to reinforce the beſiegers. In the mean time, hav- 
ing received intelligence that the army of prince 
Henry in Saxony was greatly weakened, he himſelf 
marched thither, in hopes of driving the prince 
from that country, and reducing the capital in the 
king's abſence. Indeed his deſign was ſtill more 
extenſive; for he propoſed to reduce Dreſden, 
Leipſic, and Torgau, at the ſame time; the firſt, 
with the main body under his own command; the 
ſecond, by the army of the empire, under the prince 
de Deux Ponts; and the third, by a corps under 
general Haddick; while the forces conducted by 
Laudohn ſhould exclude the king from Luſatia. 

In proſecution of this plan, he proceeded direct- 
ly to the Eibe, which he croſſed at Pirna, and ad- 
vanced to Dreſden, which he hoped he ſhould be 
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able to take by aſſault. The army of prince Henry 
had already retired to the weſtward of this capital, 


before the prince de Deux-Ponts, who had found 


means to cut off his communication with Leipſic, 
and even inveſted that city. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, general Haddick advanced againſt Tor- 
au. 
N The field-marſhal count Daun appearing on the 
ſixth day of November within ſight of Dreſden, at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men, encamped next 
day at Lockowitz, and on the eighth his advanced 
troops attacked the Pruſſian huſſars and indepen- 
dent battalions, which were poſted at Strieſſen and 
Gruene wieſe. Count Schmettau, who command- 
ed the garriſon, amounting only to twelve thou- 
ſand men, was ſenſible, that conſidering the weak- 
nels and extent of the ſuburbs, it would be abſo- 


lutely impoſſible for him to prevent the enemy 


from making themſelves maſters of them by a ſingle 
aſſault; and that if they ſucceeded in this attempt, 
the great height of the houſes, Which were gene- 
rally ſix or ſeven ſtories, and entirely commanded 
the ramparts, would render the reduction of the 
body of the place equally eaſy and certain. Theſe 
conſiderations unavoidably determined him to ſet 
the ſuburbs immediately on fire. 

The ſuburbs of Dreſden, it is well known, com- 

one of the fineſt towns in Europe, and are 

greatly ſuperior to that part of the city which lies 
within the walls. Here the moſt ſubſtantial inha- 
bitants reſide, and here are carried on thoſe curious 
manuſactures for which Dreſden is fo deſervedly 
famous. 
Count Daun, foreſeeing this conſequence of his 
attempt, endeavoured to intimidate the or 
from a meaſure, to which he knew he would be 
neceflarily driven by the cruel neceſſity of war. 
With this view he ſent a meſſenger to Schmettau, 
whom he threatened to make perſonally reſponſible 
for whatever ſteps he ſhould take; but the gover- 
nor replied, with the firmneſs that became a man 
of honour and a ſoldier, that he would boldly an- 
ſwer for whatever he ſhould do; and in caſe mar- 
mal Daun advanced, would not only burn the ſub- 
urbs, but likewiſe defend the city irſelf from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, and at laſt even take ſhelter in the royal 
palace, ſhould he be reduced to that extremity, 

The magiſtrates were no ſooner apprized of this 
reſolution than they fell at the feet of count Schmet- 
tau, .and implored him to change his mind, and to 
have mercy on thatdevoted part of their city: Such 
of the royal family as remained in Dreſden joined 
their ſupplications to thoſe of the magiftrates, be- 
ſeeching him to ſpare that laſt refuge of diſtreſſed 
royalty, and to allow at leaſt a ſecure refidence to 
thoſe who had been deprived of every thing elſe. 
All their entreaties were of no avail. Schmet- 
tau continued firm in his reſolution. He told 
them that their ſafety depended on themſelves and 
on marſhal Daun ; that, if that general made no 
attempts, the ſuburbs ſhould be till ſecure ; but 
that if he took any farther ſteps, the neceſſity of 
his maſter's ſervice and his own honour would com- 

him to act in a manner very difagreeable to the 

ity of his diſpoſition. The magiſtrates retired 
in deſpair. Combuſtibles were laid in all the 
houſes. 

Marſhal Daun renewing his attacks, the ſignal 
for firing the ſuburbs was given next morning; 
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and in a moment, a place ſo lately the ſeat of eaſe 
and luxury, flouriſhing in traffic, in pleaſures, and 
in ingenious arts, was involved in flames. Dread- 
ful however as was the calamity, it was attended 
with as little miſchief as the nature of the thin 
could poſſibly admit. Very few loſt their lives, 
but many their whole ſubſtance. The Pruflian 
troops abandoned the flaming ſuburbs, and retired 
in good order into the city. 

Marſhal Daun ſeeing the fire, which at once laid 
waſte the capital of his ally, and effectually pre- 
vented him from taking it by aſſault, ſent ſome 
empty threats to the governor. The Saxon mini- 
iter too, at Ratiſbon, made grievous complaints to 
the diet of the empire, exclaiming loudly againſt 
the burning of the ſuburbs, as the moſt unpatal- 
leled act of wanton and unprovoked cruelty that 
had ever been committed. The emiſſaries of the 
court of Vienna ſpread the ſame reports; nor did 


they ſcruple to invent and alter facts in ſuch a man- 


ner as to excite the greateſt pity towards the ſuf- 
ferers, and the higheſt indignation againſt his Pruſ- 
han majeſty. 
All theſe, however, were in a ſhort time abun- 
dantly refuted, by the authentic certificates of the 
magiſtrates of Dreſden, and of the officers of that 
court, who were perfectly acquainted with the 
tranſaction. From theſe certificates it appeared, 
that no more than two hundred and fifty houſes 
were conſumed; and though this, it muft be own- 
ed, was a terrible calamity, yet was it nothing in 
compariſon of the accounts that were confidently 
publiſhed in the Auſtrian gazettes. It was like- 
wiſe proved that the people were not ſurpriſed, as 
was falſely pretended ; but that they had ſufficient 
notice of the governor's intentions, to enable them 
to provide for their ſafety. In a word, all the 
charges of cruelty alleged againſt the Pruſſian go- 
vernor and garriſon were fully and ſatisfactorily 
overthrown. 

While count Daun was employed in making 


this fruitleſs attempt upon the capital of Saxony, 


the king of Pruſſia procceded in his march to Neiſs, 
which was completely inveſted on the third day of 
October. The operations of the ſiege were pro- 
ſecuted with great vigour by the Auſtrian general, 
de Harſche, and the place was as gallantly defended 
by the Pruſſian governor, Theſkau, till the firſt 
day of November, when the Pruſſian monarch ar- 
rived, and compelled the beſiegers to relinquiſh 
their enterprize. M. de Harſche having raiſed the 
ſiege, the king detached general Fouquet with a 
body of troops acroſs the river Neiſs, and imme- 
diately the blockade of Coſcl was likewife aban- 
doned. De Harſche withdrew into Bohemia, and 
De Ville hovered about Jagernſdorf. 

The fortreſs of Neiſs was no ſooner relieved, 
than the king of Pruſſia ſet out on his return to 
Saxony, where his preſence was become indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary. At the ſame time the two bodies 
under the generals Dohna and Wedel entered by 
different routes into that country. The former 
had been left at Cuſtrin to attend the motions of 
the Ruſſians, who had by this time retreated to 
the Viſtula, and even paſſed that river at Thorn; 
the other had, during the campaign, made head 
againſt the Swedes, who had now entirely with- 
drawn from the Pruſſian territories; ſo that Wedel 
was at liberty to act in concert with his — 
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He accordingly advanced to Torgau, which had been 


lately inveſted by the Auſtrian general Haddick, 
who was obliged to raile the ſiege, and even pur- 
ſued to the neighbourhood of Eulenbourg. We- 
del being afterwards joined by Dohna, drove him 
from thence with conſiderable loſs, and then reliev- 
ed the city of Leipſic, 


tinued his march towards the capital of Saxony, 


| 
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Mean while the king con- 


the Auſtrians flying before him with the utmoſt 


precipitation, On the tenth of November count 
Daun retired from Dreſden, and with the army of 
the empire fell back towards Bohemia; and on the 
twentieth the king arrived in that city, where he 
approved of the governor's conduct, 

he Ruſſian general, apprenesave that he ſhould 
not be able to preſerve his footing during the win- 
ter in Pomerania, unlels he could ſecure lome ſea- 
port on the Baltic, by which he might be ſupplied 
with proviſions, detached general Palmbach with 
fifteen thouſand men to beſiege the town of Col- 
berg, an inconſiderable place, very poorly fortified. 


It was accordingly inveſted on the third day of 


October; but the beſiegers were either ſo total- 
ly deſtitute of proper implements, or ſo entirely 
ignorant of the art of attack, that the garriſon, 
though feeble, bid defiance to all the attempts of 
the enemy, who, after a ſiege of twenty ſix days, 
relinquiſhed their enterprize, and cruelly ravaged 
the open country in their retreat. Thus by the 
activity and valour of the Pruſſian monarch, his 
generals and officers, ſix ſieges were raiſed almoſt 
at the ſame period, namely, thoſe of Colberg, 
Neiſs, Coſel, Torgau, Leipfic, and Dreſden. 

The king of Prufſia, at his firft entrance into 
Saxony, declared that he had no deſign to make a 
conqueſt of the electorate, but only to keep it as 
a ſacred depoſitum for the ſecurity of his own do- 
minions, until he could oblige his enemies to agree 
to reaſonable terms of accommodation : but upon 
his laſt arrival at Dreſden, he thought proper to 
adopt new maxims. | 
In the beginning of December the Pruſſian di- 
rectory of war iſſued a decree to the deputies of the 
ſtat-s ot the electorate, demanding a certain quan- 
tity of flour and forage, according to the conven- 
tion formerly ſettled ; at the ſame time ſignifying, 
that though the king of Pruſſia had hitherto treat- 
ed the electorate as a country taken under his ſpe- 
cial protection, the face of affairs was now changed 
in ſuch a manner, that for the future he would 
confider it in no other light than that of a conquer- 
ed country. 

The Ruſſians had ſeized in Pruſſia all the eſtates 
and effects belonging to the king's officers: a re- 
taliation was now made upon the effects of the 
Saxon officers who ſerved in the Ruſhan army. 
Seals were put on all the cabinets containing pa- 
pers belonging to the privy counſellors of his Po- 
liſh majeſty, and they .themſelves ordered to de- 
part for Warſaw at a very ſhort warning. Though 
the city had been impoveriſhed by former exac- 
tions, and very lately ſubjected to military execu- 
tion, the king of Pruſſia demanded freſh contri- 
butions, and even extorted them by dint of ſeveri- 
ties, which can by no means be juſtified, He ſur- 
rounded the exchange with ſoldiers, and confining 
the merchants to ſtraw beds and naked apartments, 
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compelled them to draw bills for very large ſums ' 


on their foreign correſpondents, 
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Having related all the tranſactions of the cam- 
paign, except thoſe in which the Swedes were con- 
cerned, it now remains that I fhould deſcribe the 
progreſs which was made in Pomerania by the 
troops of that nation, under the command of count 
Hamilton. I have already obſerved, that in the 
beginning of the year the Pruſſian general, Leh- 
wald, had conſtrained them to evacuate the whole 
province, except Stralſund, which was likewiſe in- 
veited. This, in all probability, would haye been 
beſieged in form, had not Lehwald reſigned the 
command of the Pruſſians, on account of his great 
age and infirmities, and his ſucceſſor count Dohna 
been obliged to retire from that quarter, in order 
to make head againſt the Ruſſian army on the other 
ſide of Pomerania. | 

The blockade of Stralſund being conſequently 
raiſed, and that part of the country entirely aban- 
doned by the Pruſſians, the Swediſh troops advan- 
ced again from the ifle of Rugen, to which they 
had retreated: but the ſupplies and reinforcements 
they expected from Stockholm were delayed in ſuch 
a manner, either from a deficiency in the ſubſidies 
ſtipulated by France, or from the management of 
thoſe who were in the Pruſſian intereſt, that great 
part of the ſeaſon was elapied betore they under- 
took any thing of importance. Indeed, while they 
lay encamped under the cannon of Stralſund wait- 
ing for theſe ſupplies, their operations were re- 
tarded by the exploſion of a whole ſhip-load of 
gun-powder intended for their uſe; an event ow- 
ing, in all ikehhood, to accident, but maliciouſly 
imputed by the enemy to the practices of the Pruſ- 
ſian party in Sweden, which at this period ſeemed 
to gain ground, and even threatened a change in 
the miniſtry. At length the reinforcement arrived 
about the latter end of June, and their general de- 
termined to reſume his operations, 

In the beginning of July, his army being put in 
motion, he ſent a detachment to diflodge the few 
Pruſſian troops that were left at Anclam, Demmin, 
and other places, to guard that frontier z and they 
retreated accordingly. Count Hamilton meeting 
with no farther reſiſtance in the field, recovered 
in a little time the whole of the Swediſh Pomerania, 
and even made frequent incurſions into the Pruſſian 
territories. Mean while, a combined fleet of thir- 
ty-three Ruſſian and feven Swediſh ſhips of war 
appeared in the Baltic, and anchored between the 
iſlands of Dragoe and Amagh; but they neither 
landed troops nor committed hoſtilities. The 
Swediſh general advanced as far as Fehrbellin, ſent 
out parties that raiſed contributions in the adjacent 
country, and even ſtruck terror into the capital of 
Brandenburgh. 

The king of Pruſſia being appriſed of their pro- 
greſs, detached general Wedel from Dreſden with 
a body of troops that were augmented on their 
route; ſo that on the twentieth of September he 
found himſelf at Berlin with eleven thouſand effec- 
tive men, at the head of whom he marched againſt 
count Hamilton, while the prince of Bevern with 
five thouſand advanced on the other ſide from Ste- 
tin. At their approach the Swediſn commander 
retired, after having left a garriſon of fourieen hun- 
dred men at Fehrbellin, in order to retard the 
Pruſſians, and ſecure the retreat of his army. The 
place was immediately aſſaulted by general Wedel; 
and though the Swedes made a moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, he at laſt compelled them to ſurrender 
with the loſs of one half of their number either 
killed or taken priſoners. The body of the Swed- 
iſh army, without attempting any thing farther, 
immediately evacuated the Pruſſian territories, and 
returned to the neighbourhood of Stralſund, in- 
tending to take winter quarters in the iſle of Rugen. 
Count Hamilton, either diffatisfied with the re- 
ſtrictions impoſed on him, or finding himſelf un- 
able to act in ſuch a manner as might encreaſe his 
reputation, threw up his command, retired from 
the army, and reſigned all his other employments. 

The cauſe of his Pruſfian majeſty was not only 
eſpouſed by a ſtrong party in Sweden, but was alſo 
ſupported by a great many in Poland, eſpecially by 
ſuch of the Palatines as had always oppoſed the 
meaſures of the reigning family. Theſe were now 


joined by: ſeveral patriots, who dreaded the vici- 


nity, and ſuſpected the deſigns of the Ruſſian ar- 
my. The dyet of the republic was opened on the 
ſecond day of November, and after warm debates, 
M. Malachowſki was unanimouſly choſen marſhal ; 
but no ſooner had the chamber of nuncios begun 
their deliberations, than a number of voices were 
raiſed againſt the encroachment of the Ruſſian 
troops, who had taken up their quarters in Po- 
land, and heavy complaints were made of the 
damages occaſioned by their cruelty and rapine. 
Great pains were taken to appeaſe theſe cla- 
mours, and many were perſuaded to refer their 
ievances to the king in ſenate : but when this 
difficulty ſeemed almoſt overcome, Padhorſki, the 
nuncio of Volhinia, ſtood up and declared, that 
he would not allow any other point to be debated 
in the dyet, while the Ruſſians preſerved the leaſt 
footing within the territories of the republic. The 
other courtiers exerted their utmoſt influence. to 
cajole and mollify this ſtubborn patriot; but all 
their endeavours were abſolutely ineffectual. He 
ſolemnly proteſted: againſt their proceedings, and 
withdrew ; ſo that the marſhal was obliged to diſſolve 
the aſſembly, and recourſe was had to a ſenatus 
concilium, to concert ſuch meaſures as ſcemed at 
preſent neceſſary. 22 
The ſcheme which his Poliſh majeſty had form- 
ed of procuring the dukedom of Courland for his 
ſon prince Charles, was likewiſe attended with great 
clamour and diſſenſion. He had been recommend- 
ed by the court of Ruſſia, and even approved by 
the ſtates of that country; but two difficulties re- 
mained. The ſtates alleged, that they could not 
- proceed to a new election during the life of their 
former duke, count Biron, who was ſtill alive, 
though a priloner in Siberia, unleſs their duchy 
ſhould be declared vacant by the king and republic 
of Poland; and that, according to the laws of that 
country, no prince could be elected until he ſhould 
have ſolemnly fubſcribed to the Augſbourg con- 
feſſion of faith. His Poliſh majeſty, however, be- 
ing determined to carry his point at all adyentures, 
ordered count Malachowſki, high-chancellor of 
Poland, to deliver to prince Charles a diploma, by 
which the king granted permiſſion to the ſtates of 
Courland, to chuſe that prince for their duke; and 
appointed the day for his election and inſtalment, 
which accordingly took place in the month of Ja- 
nuary, notwithſtanding the clamour of many Poliſh 
grandees, who perſiſted in aſſerting that the king 
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had no * to grant ſuch permiſſion without the 


conſent of the dyet. 

The events of the campaign, however various, 
had produced no change in the political ſyſtems 
adopted by the ſeveral courts of Europe. The 
Czarina, who in the month of June had expreſſed 
her ſentiments with regard to the king of Pruſſia, 
in a declaration delivered to all the foreign mini- 
ſters at Peterſburg, ſeemed now more bent than 
ever on - proſecuting her deſigns againſt that mo- 
narch. The queen of Hungary diſtributed, among 
the imperial miniſters at the ſeveral courts of the 
empire, copies of a reſcript, explaining the con- 
duct of her generals ſince the commencement of the 
campaign, and concluding with expreſſions of ſelf- 
approbation, to the following effect: Though 
the iſſue of the campaign be not as yet entirely ſa- 
tisfactory, and ſuch as might be deſired, the impe- 
rial court enjoys at leaſt the ſincere ſatisfaction of 
reflecting, that, according to the change of cir- 
cumſtances, it inſtantly took the moſt vigorous re- 
ſolutions; that it was never deficient in any thing 
that might contribute to the good of the common 
cauſe z and that it is now employed in making pre- 
parations from which the moſt happy conſequences 
may be expected.“ 

I have already taken notice of a decree of the 
Aulic council, publiſhed in the month of Auguſt, 
enjoining all directors of circles, all imperial towns, 
and the nobleſſe of the empire, to tranſmit to 
Vienna an exact liſt of all thoſe who had diſobey- 
ed the avocatoria of the empire, and ſupported the 
rebellion raiſed by the elector of Brandenburgh ; 
that their revenues might be ſequeſtered, and them- 
ſelves puniſhed in their honours, perſons, and ef- 
fects. As the king of Great Britain, in quality of 
elector of Hanover, was plainly pointed at, and 
indeed expreſsly mentioned in this decree, that 
prince, by the hands of baron Gemmegen, his elec- 
toral miniſter, preſented a memorial to the dyet of 


the empire in the month of November, enumerat- 


ing the inſtances in which he had exerted himſelf, 


| and even expoſed his life, for the preſervation and 


aggrandizement of the houſe of Auſtria. 

In return for theſe important ſervices, he affirm- 
ed that the empreſs-queen had, refuſed him the 
aſſiſtance ſtipulated in treaties, againſt an invaſion 
planned by France, whoſe hatred he had drawn 
upon himſelf by his friendſhip to that princeſs; and 
his Imperial majeſty even denied him the dictato- 
rial letters which he ſolicited : that the court of 
Vienna had ſigned a treaty with the crown of 
France, in which it was ſtipulated, that the French 
troops ſhould paſs the Weſer, and invade the elec- 
torate of Hanover, where they were joined by the 
troops of the empreſs- queen, who ravaged his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions, with greater cruelty 
than even the French had practiſed ; and the ſame 
duke of Cumberland who had been wounded at 
Dettingen, in defence of her Imperial majeſty, was 
obliged to fight at Haſtenbeck againſt the troops 
of that very princeſs, in defence of his father's do- 
minions : that ſhe had ſent commiſſaries to Hano- 
ver, who ſhared with the crown of France the con- 
tributions extorted from that electorate; rejected 
all propoſals of peace, and diſmiſſed from her court 
the miniſter of Brunſwic Lunenburg : that his Im- 
perial majeſty, who had ſworn to protect the em- 
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pire, and oppoſe the entrance of foreign troops 
deſtined to oppreſs any of the ſtates of Germany, 
afterwards required the king of England to with- 
draw his troops from the countries which they oc- 
cupied, that a French army might again have free 
paſſage into his German dominions : that the em- 
peror had recalled theſe troops, releaſed them from 
their allegiance to their ſovereign, enjoined them 
to abandon their poſts, their colours, and the ſer- 
vice in which they were embarked, on pain of be- 
ing puniſhed in body and eſtate; and that the king 
of England himſclf was threatened with the ban of 
the empire. 

He obſerved, that in quality of elector, he had 
been accuſed of refuſing to concur with the reſolu- 
tions of the diet taken in the preceding year, of 
entering into alliance with the king of Pruſſia, 
joining his troops to the armies of that prince, em- 
ploying auxiliaries velonging to the ſtates of the 
empire, ſending Engliſh forces into Germany, 
where they had taken poſſeſſion of Embden, and 
exacting contributions in different parts of Ger- 
many. 

In anſwer to theſe allegations, he declared that 
he could not, conſiſtent with his own ſafety, or the 
dictates of common ſenſe, concur with a majority, 
in joining his troops, which were immediately neceſ- 
ſary for his own defence, to thoſe which, from 
the arbitrary views of the court of Vienna, were led 
againſt his friend and ally the king of Pruſſia, by 
a prince who did not belong to the generality of 
the empire, and on whom the command had been 
conferred, without a previous concluſum of the 
Germanic body: that, with reſpect to his alliance 
with the king of Pruſſia, he had a right, when de- 
ſerted by his former allies, to ſeek aſſiſtance where- 
ſoever it could be procured; and ſurely no juſt 
grounds of complaint could be offered againſt that 
which his Pruſſian majeſty lent, to deliver the elec- 
toral ſtates of Brunſwic, as well as thoſe of Brunſ- 
wic Wolfenbuttle, Heſſe, and Buck bourg, from the 
oppreſſions of their common enemy. Poſterity, he 
ſaid, would hardly believe, that at a time when 
the troops of Auſtria, the Palatinate, and Wirtem- 
berg, were engaged to invade the counties of the 
empire, other members of the Germanic body, 
who employed auxiliaries in their defence, ſhould 
be threatened with outlawry and ſequeſtration. 

He owned that, in quality of king, he had ſent 
over Engliſh troops to Germany, and taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Embden ; ſteps for which he was account- 
able to no power on earth, although the conſtitu- 
tions of the empire permit the co- eſtates to make 
uſe of foreign troops, not indeed for the purpoſe 
of invaſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for their 
defence and preſervation. He alſo acknowleged that 
he had reſented the conduct, and puniſhed the in 
juſtice, of thoſe co-eſtates who had aſſiſted his ene- 
mies, and helped to ravage his dominions ; infer- 
ring, that if the crown of France was free to pil- 
lage the eſtates of the duke of Brunſwic, and the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, becauſe they had ſup- 
plied the king of England with auxiliaries ; if the 
empreſs-queen had a right to appropriate to herſelf 
half of the contributions raiſed by the French king 
in theſe countries, ſurely his Britannic majeſty had 
an equal right to make thoſe feel the burden of the 
war who had favoured the unjuſt enterprizes of his 
enemies. 

He expreſſed his hope that the dyet, after hav- 


ing duly conſidered theſe circumſtances, would, by a 
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way of advice, propoſe to his Imperial majeſty, that 
he ſhould anaul his moſt inconſiſtent mandates, and 
not only take effectual meaſures to protect the elec- 
torate and its allies, but allo give orders for com- 
mencing againſt the empreſs-queen, as archducheſs 
of Auſtria, the elector Palatine; and the duke of 
Wirtemberg, ſuch proceedings as ſhe wanted to 
enforce againſt his Britannic majeſty, elector of 
Brunſwic Lunenbourg. 

Such was the ſubſtance of this famous memorial 
which the Hanoverian miniſter preſented to the dyet 
of the empire, and which made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion upon many of its members, that on the 
twenty-ninth of November the evangelic body pub- 
liſhed a concluſum, importing, that with reſpect to 
the ban of the empire, with which ſeveral princes 
were now threatened, they would never conſent to 
any innovation that ſhould be propoſed, contrary 
to the twentieth article of the capitulation, which 
the emperor had confirmed by oath at his election; 
and that whatever ſhould be done contrary to that 
agreement, ſhould be looked upon by them as null 
and void, and ſhould be treated accordingly. 

Having thus particularized the moſt important 
events and tranſactions which attended the proſe- 
cution of the war on the continent of Germany 
and the northern parts of Europe, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to trace its progreſs, during the courſe of this 
year, in the other quarters of the globe, where 
we ſhall find the ſcenes as buſy, intereſting, and 
ſtriking, as thoſe already related. 

] ſhall begin firſt with relating the ſucceſs of ſome 
naval atchievements performed by our fleets and 
cruizers at the beginning of the year, previous 
to the expedition againſt and deſcent made upon 
the coaſts of France. 

The Britiſh cruizers kept the ſea during all the 
ſeverity of winter, in order to protect the trade 
of the kingdom, and diſtreſs that of the ene- 
my. They exerted themſelves with ſuch dili- 
gence and ſucceſs, that a great number of prizes 
were taken, and the commerce of France almoſt 
entirely ruined, A very gallant exploit was per- 
formed by one captain Bray, commander of the 
Adventure, a ſmall armed veſſel in the govern- 
ment's ſervice. Falling in with the Machault, a 
large privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungeneſs, he 
ran her aboard, faſtened her boltſprit to his cap- 
ſtan, and after a warm engagement compelled her 
to ſubmit, A French frigate of thirty-ſix guns 
was taken by captain Parker, in a new fir-ſhip of 
inferior force. Several privateers of the enemy 
were ſunk, burned, or taken; and a great num- 
ber of merchant ſhips fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. 

Nor were the Engliſh ſhips of war leſs ſucceſſ- 
ful in the American than in the European ſeas. 
About this time the board of admiralty received 
advice from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an ac- 
tion which happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
in the month of October of the preceding year, 
between three Engliſh ſhips of war and a French 
ſquadron. Captain Forreſt, an officer of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, had, in the ſhip Auguſta, 
ſailed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, accompanied 
by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the 
command of the captains Suckling and Langdon. 
He was ordered to cruize off Cape Frangois; and 
this ſervice he punctually performed, in the face 


of a French ſquadron of much greater force, lately 
rrived at that place from the coaſt of Africa. The 
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commander, piqued at ſeeing himſelf thus inſulted 
by an inferior armament, reſolved to give them 
battle; and that he might either take them, or 
at leaſt drive them out of thoſe ſeas, ſo as to afford 
a free paſſage to a great number of merchant ſhips 
then lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, he 
took every precaution which he thought neceſſary 
to inſure ſucceſs. With this view he ſtrengthened 
his 1quadron with fome ſtore ſhips, mounted with 
guns and armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the 
deficiency in his complements by taking on board 
ſeamen from the merchant ſhips, and ſoldiers from 
the garriſon. 
Thus equipped, he weighed anchor and ſtood 
out to ſea, having under his command four large 


ſhips of the line and three ſtout frigates. They | 


were no ſconer perceived advancing than captain 
Forreſt held a ſhort council with his two caprains. 
„ Gentlemen (ſaid he) you know our own 
ſtrength, and ſee that of the enemy : ſhall we 
give them battle?“ They replying in the affirma- 
tive, he added. Then fight them we will; there 
is no time to be loft : return to your ſhips, and get 
them ready for engaging.” 

After this laconic conlultation among theſe three 
gallant officers, they bore down upon the French 
ſquadron without further heſitation, and between 
three and four in the afternoon the action began 
with incredible fury. The enemy exerted them- 
ſelves with uncommon activity, conſcious that their 
honour was peculiarly at ſtake, and that they 
fought in ſight, as it were, of their own coaſt, 
which was lined with people, expecting to ſee them 
return in triumph. But notwithſtanding their moſt 
vigorous efforts, their commodore, after having 
ſaltained a ſevere engagement that laſted two hours 
and a half, found his ſhip in ſuch a ſhattered con- 
dition that he made ſignal for one of his frigates to 
come and tow him out of the line. His example 
was followed by the reſt of his ſquadron, which by 
this means, with the favour of a land breeze and the 
approach of night, made ſhift ro accompliſh their 
eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, that were too 
much diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſe- 
cute their victory. | 

One of the French ſquadron was rendered alto- 
gether unfit for ſervice : their loſs in men amount- 
ed to three hundred killed, and as many wound- 
ed; whereas that of the Engliſh did not exceed 
one third of this number. Nevertheleſs they were 
ſo damaged, that being unable to keep the lea, 
they returned to Jamaica; and the French com- 
modore ſcized the opportunity of ſailing with a 
great convoy for Europe. 

Captain Forreſt's-bravery was not more remark- 
able in this engagement than his conduct and ſa- 

city in a ſubſequent adventure near Port- au- 
— a French harbour ſituated at the bottom 
of a bay on the weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind 
the ſmall iſland of Gonave. After Mr. de Kerſin 
had ſet fail from Cape Frangois for Europe, admi- 
ral Cotes, beating up to windward from Port Royal 
in Jamaica with three ſhips of the line, received 
intelligence that there was a French fleet at Port- 
au Prince ready to fail on their return to Europe. 
In conſequence of this advice, he ordered captain 
Forreſt to cruize off the iſland Gonave for two 
days only, enjoining him at the ſame time to re- 
turn at the expiration of that period, and rejoin the 
ſquadron at Cape Nicholas. 
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Accordingly captain Forreſt, in the Auguſta 
proceeded up the bay, between the iſland Gonave 
and Hilpaniola, with a view to execute a plan 
which he had himſelf projected. Next day in the 
afternoon, though he perceived two floops, he 
torbore chafing that he might not riſque a diſco. 
very : for the fame purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch co- 
lours, and diſguiſed his ſhip with tarpaulins. At 
five in the afternoon he ducovered ſeven fail of 
ſhips ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from 
them to avoid ſuſpicion, but at the approach of 
night gave chace with all the fail he could carry, 
| About ten he perceived two fail, one of which fired 
a gun, and the other made the beſt of her way for 
 Leoganne, another harbour in the bay. 

At this time captain Forreſt reckoned eight fail 
to leeward, near another port called Petit Goave : 
coming up with the ſhip which had fired the gun, 
ſhe ſubmitted without oppoſition, after he had 
hailed and cold her captain what he was, produced 
two of his largeſt cannon, and threatened to fink 
her it ſhe ſhould give the-leaſt alarm. He forth- 
with removed the prifoners from this prize, and 
placed on board of her five and thirty of his own 
crew, with orders to ſtand for Petit Goave, and 
intercept any of the fleet that might attempt to get 
into that harbour. Then he made fail after the 
reſt, and in the dawn of the morning finding 
himſelf in the middle of their Heer, he began to 
fire at them all in their turns, as he could bring 
his guns to bear. They returned the fire for tome 
time; at length the Marguerite, the Solide, and 
the Theodore, ftruck their colours. Theſe being 
lecured, were afterwards employed in taking the 
Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the Brilliant 
allo ſubmitted, and the Mars made fail in hope 
of eſcaping ; but the Auguſta coming up with her 
about noon, ſhe likewiſe fell into the hands of the 
victor. 

Thus, by a well-conducted ftratagem, a whole 
fleer of nine fail was taken by a ſingle ſhip, 
in the neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in 
any one of which they would have found immedi- 
ate ſhelter and protection. The prizes, which hap- 
pened to be richly laden, were ſafely conveyed to 
Jamaica, and there fold at public auction for the 
benefit of the captors, who may ſafely challenge 
—_— to produce ſuch another inſtance of ſuc- 
ceſs. 

The miniſtry having reſolved to make vigorous 
efforts agunſt the enemy in North America, ad- 
miral Boſcawen was appointed to the command of 
the fleet deſtined for that ſervice, and ſailed from 
St. Helen's on the nineteenth day of February, 
when the Invincible, of ſeventy-four guns, one of 
the belt ſhips that compoſed his ſquadron, ran 
aground and periſhed; but her men, ſtores, and 
attillery were ſaved. 

In the courſe of the enſuing month fir Edward 
Hawke entered the Bay of Biſcay with another 
ſquadron, in order to intercept any ſupplies from 
France deſigned for Cape Breton or Canada; and 
about the ſame time the town of Embden, belong- 
ing to his Pruſſian majeſty, which had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, was happily delivered by 
the conduct of commodore Holmes, ſtationed on 
that coaſt, who ſent up two of his {mall ſhips to 
anchor in the river between Knok and the city. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of three thouſand ſeven 
hundred men, finding themſelves thus cut off from 
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all communication with the country below, evacu- 
ated the place with great precipitation; and ſome 
of their baggage being ſent off by water, was 
taken by the boats which the commodore detached 
for that purpoſe. 

It was about the ſame time that the admiralty 
received intormation of another advantage by ſea, 
which had been gained by admiral Oſborne while 
he cruized between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena 
on the coaſt of Spain. On the twenty-eighth day 
of March he fell in with a French ſquadron, com 
manded by the marquis du Queſne, conſiſting of 
four ſhips, namely, the Foudroyant of eighty guns, 
the Orphee of ſixty-four, the Oriflamme of fifty, 
and the Pleiade frigate of twenty-four, in their 

aſſage from Toulon to reinforce M. de la Clue, 
who had ior ſome time been blocked up by admi- 
ral Oſborne in the harbour of Carthagena 

The cnemy no ſooner delcried the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron than they diſperſed, and ſteered different 
courſes ; then Mr Oſborne detached ſeveral ſhips 
in purſuit of each, while he himfelf with the body 
of his fleet ſtood off for the bay of Carthagena, to 
obſerve the motions of the French ſquadron which 
lay there at anchor. - About ſeven in the evening 
the Orphee, having on board five hundred men, 
ſtruck to captain Stor in the Revenge, who loſt 
the calf of one leg in the engagement, during 
which he was ſupported by the ſhips Berwick and 
Preſton. 

The Monmouth of ſixty- four guns, commanded 
by captain Gardiner, attacked the Foudroyant, one 
of the largeſt ſhips in the French navy, mounted 
with fourſcore cannon, and containing eight hun- 
dred men, under the conduct of the marquis du 
Queſne. This is the ſame Mr. Gardiner who, in 
the famous battle between the admirals Byng and 
Galiſſoniere in the Mediterranean, commanded the 
Ramillies, under the direction of the Britiſh admi- 
ral; and his courage having incurred ſome ſuſpi- 
cion on account of his behaviour in that action, 
he was determined to wipe off the diſgrace. He 
therefore maintained the engagement with incre- 
dible fury until he loſt his life by a muſket-ball : 
nevertheleſs the fight was continued with unabat- 
ing vigour by his lieutenant Mr. Carkett, and the 
Foudroyant diſabled in ſuch a manner that her 
commander ſtruck, as foon as the other Engliſh 
ſhips, the Swiftſure and the Hampton-Court, ap- 
peared. . 

This laſt ſtep, however, he did not take until 
he ſaw his ſhip lie like a wreck upon the water, 
and the deck covered with dead carcaſſes. The 
Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the caſtle of 
Aiglos by the ſhips Montagu and Monarque, com- 
manded by the captains Rowley and Montague, 
| who could not complete her deſtruction without 
violating the neutrality of Spain. As for the 
Pleiade frigate, ſhe made her elcape by being a 
prime ſailor. | 

This was a ſevere blow to the enemy, who not 
only loſt two of their capital ſhips, but had the miſ- 
fortune to ſee them added to the navy of Great 
Britain; and the diſaſter was followed by another, 
which they could not help feeling with an equal 
degree of ſenſibility. In the beginning of April 
fir Edward Hawke ſteering with his ſquadron into 
Baſque-road; on the coaſt of Poictou. deſcried off 
the iſle of Aix a French fleet at anchor, conſiſting 
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of five ſhips of the line, with fix frigates and forty 
tranſports, having on board three thouſand troops, 
and a large quantity of ſtores and proviſion, in- 
tended as a reinforcement for their ſettlements in 
North America. $481) 

They no ſooner ſaw the Engliſh admiral ad- 
vancing than they began to flip their cables and fly 
with the utmoſt precipitation. Some of them: 
eſcaped to ſea, but the greater number ran into 
ſhallow water, where they could not be purſued ; 
and next morning they appeared aground lying on 
their broadfides. Sir Edward Hawke, who had 
rode all night at anchor abreaſt of the iſle of Aix, 
furniſhed the ſhips Intrepid and Medway with 
truſty pilots, and ſent them farther in when the 
flood began to make, with orders to found a-head, 
that he might know whether there was any poſſi- 
bility of attacking the enemy; but the want of a 
ſufficient depth ot water rendered this ſcheme im- 
practicable. | £48 

In the mean time the French threw over board their 
cannon, ſtores, and ballaſt; and boats and launches 
from Rochefort were employed in carrying out warps 
to drag their ſhips through the ſoft mud, as ſooſ as 
they ſnould be floated by the tide. By theſe means 
their large ſhips of war and many of their tranſports 
were conveyed into the river Charente; but their 
loading was loſt, and the end of their equipment 


totally defeated. 


Another convoy of merchant ſhips, under the 


protection of three frigates, had a few days before 


been chaced by fir Edward Hawke into the har- 
bour of St. Martin's on the iſle of Rhe, where they 
ſtill remained, waiting an opportunity. for hazard- 
ing a ſecond departure: and a third, confiſting of 
12 fail, bound trom Bourdeaux to Quebec, under 
convoy of a frigate and armed veſſel, was encoun- 
tered at ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the line and two 
fire-ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſſel, 
and two of the convoy afterwards met- with the 
ſame fate; but this advantage was dearly purchaſed 
by the loſs of captain James Hume, commander of 
the Pluto fire-ſhip, a' brave accompliſhed officer, 
who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, re- 
fuſed to quit the deck even when he was diſabled, 
and fell gloriouſly covered with wounds, exhorting 
the people with his lateſt breath to continue the 
engagement while the ſhip could ſwim, and acquir 
themſelves with honour in the ſervice of their 
country. 7. BY GELS 
On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raiſon- 
able, a French ſhip of the line, mounted with 
ſixty- four cannon, having on board fix hundred 
and thirty men, commanded by the prince de 
Mombazon chevalier de Rohan, was, in her paſ- 
ſage from Port POrient to Breſt, attacked by cap- 
tain Dennis in the Dorſerſhire of ſeventy guns, and 
taken, after an obſtinate engagement, in which one 
hundred and ſixty men of the prince's complement 
were killed or wounded, and the fails and rigging 

of his ſhip almoſt entirely deſtroyed. | 
The joy ariſing from theſe ſucceſſes was conſider- 
ably damped by a lamentable diſaſter that befel 
the ſhip prince George, of eighty guns, command- 
ed by rear admiral Broderick, in his paſſage to the 
Mediterranean. On the thirtieth day of April, be- 
twe en one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire 
broke out in the fore part of the ſhip, and raged 
with ſuch violence, that notwithſtanding all the 
| FIG Wa efforts 
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efforts of the officers and men for ſeveral hours, 
the flames increaſed; and the ſhip being conſum- 
ed to the water edge, the remnant ſunk about fix 
o'clock in the evening. The horror and conſter- 
nation of ſuch a ſcene are more eaſily conceived 
than deſcribed. When all endeavours proved in- 
effectual, and no hope of preſerving the ſhip re- 
mained, the barge was hoiſted out for the preſer- 
vation of the admiral, who entered it accordingly; 
but all diſtinction of perſons being now aboliſhed, 
the ſeamen ruſhed into it in ſuch crowds, that in a 
few moments it overſet. The admiral foreſeeing 
that this would be the caſe, ſtripped off his cloaths, 
and committing himſelf to the mercy of the waves, 
was ſaved by the boat of a merchant ſhip, after he 
had ſuſtained himſelf in the ſea a full hour by 
ſwimming. | 
Captain Payton, who was the ſecond in com- 
mand, remained upon the quarter-deck as long as 
it was poſſible to keep that ſtation; and then de- 
ſcending by the ſtern - ladder, had the good fortune 
to be taken into a boat belonging to the ſloop Al- 
derney. The hull of the ſhip, maſts, and rigging, 
were now in a blaze, burſting tremendous in ſeve- 
ral parts through horrid clouds of ſmoak : nothing 
was heard but the crackling of the flames, mingled 
with the diſmal cries of terror and diſtraction; no- 
thing was ſeen but acts of frenzy and deſperation. 
The miſerable wretches, affrighted at the horrors 
of ſuch a conflagration, ſought a fate leſs dreadful, 
by plunging into the ſea; and about three hun- 
dred men were preſerved by the boats belonging 
to ſome ſhips that accompanied the admiral in 
the his voyage, but five hundred periſhed in 
ocean. | 
The king of Great Britain being firmly reſolved, 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs, not to ſay diſgrace, 
which attended the expedition ſent the preceding 
year to annoy the coaſts of France, to renew his 
attempts upon that kingdom, ordered a very for- 
midable armament to be equipped for that pur- 
pole. Two powerful ſquadrons by ſea were ap- 
inted for the ſervice of this expedition : the firſt, 
conſiſting of eleven great ſhips, was commanded 
by lord Anſon and fir Edward Hawke: the other, 
compoſed of four ſhips of the line, ſeven frigates, 
fix loops, two fireſhips, two bombs, ten cutters, 
twenty tenders, ten ſtoreſhips, and one hundred 
tranſports, was put under the direction of commo- 
dore Howe, who had ſignalized himſelf by his gal- 
lantry and conduct in the courſe of the laſt fruit- 
leſs expedition. 
he plan of a deſcent upon France having been 
projected by the miniſtry, a body of troops, con- 
| fiſting of ſixteen regiments, nine troops of light 
horſe, and ſix thouſand marines, was aſſembled 
for the execution of this deſign, and embarked un- 
der the command of the duke of Marlborough ; 
a nobleman who, though he did not poſſeſs all the 
military genius of his grandfather, was yet confeſ- 
ſedly a brave and gallant officer. On this occaſion 
he was aſſiſted by the counſels of lord George 
Sackville, ſecond in command, ſon to the duke of 
Dorſet. 

The troops having for ſome time been encamp- 
ed on the Iſle of Wight, were embarked in the 
latter end of May, and the two fleets ſailed in the 
beginning of June for the coaſt of Bretagne, leav- 
ing the people of England big with the expecta- 
tions of the event of the enterprize. 

3 


The two fleets ſeparated at ſea: lord Anſon wi 
his {quadron hent his courſe to the Bay of Bile, 
in order to watch the motions of the enemy's 
ſhips, and interrupt their navigation ; while com. 
modore Howe with the land forces ſteered direct] 
towards St, Malo, a ſtrong place of. conſiderabie 
commerce, ſituated on the coaſt of Bretagne, againſt 
which the preſent invaſion ſeemed to be chiefly Je. 
velled. The town, however, was ſo well fortifieq 
both by art and nature, that no attempt by ſca 
could be made upon it with any proſpect of ſuc. 
cels ; and therefore it was reſolved to make a de- 
(cent in the neighbourhood. After the fleet had 
been, by contrary winds, detained ſeveral days in 
ſight of the French coaſt, it arrived in the bay of 
Cancalle, about two leagues to the eaſtward of St. 
Malo; and Mr. Howe having ſilenced a ſmall bat. 
tery which the enemy had occaſionally erected u 
on the beach, the troops were landed, without far- 
ther oppoſition, on the ſixth day of June. 

The duke of Marlborough immediately began 
his march towards St. Servan, with a view to de- 
{troy ſuch ſhipping and magazines as might be in 
any acceſſible parts of the river; and this ſcheme 
was executed with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. A 
— quantity of naval ſtores, two ſhips of war, 
everal privateers, and about fourſcore veſſels of 
different ſorts, were ſet on fire, and reduced to 
aſhes, almoſt under the cannon of the place, which 
however they could not pretend to beſiege in form. 
His grace having received intelligence that the 
enemy were buſily employed in collecting forces to 


cut off his retreat, returned to Cancalle, where 


Mr. Howe had made ſuck a maſterly diſpoſition of 
the boats and tranſports, that the reimbarkation of 
the troops was accompliſhed with ſurpriſing eaſe 
and expedition. The forces, while they continu- 
ed on ſhore, were reſtrained from all outrages by 
the moſt ſevere diſcipline; and the French houſes, 
which their inhabitants had deſerted, were left un- 
touched. | 
Immediately after their landing, the duke of 
Marlborough, as commander in chief, publiſhed 
and diſtributed a manifeſto, addreſſed to the people 
of Bretagne, importing, That his deſcent upon 
the coaſt was not effected with a deſign to make 
war on the inhabitants of the open country, except 
ſuch as ſhould be found in arms, or otherwiſe op- 
poling the operations of the Britiſh forces : that all 
who were willing to remain in peaceable poſſeſſion 


of their effects might ſtay unmoleſted in their re- 


ſpective dwellings, and follow their uſual occupa- 
tions : that, belides the cuſtoms and taxes they 
uſed to pay to their own king, nothing ſhould 
be required of them but what was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the army; and for all 


proviſions brought in they ſnould be paid in ready 
money: but that if, notwithſtanding theſe aſſuran- 
ces of protection, they ſnould carry off their effects 
and proviſions, and abandon the places of their ha- 
bitation, he would treat them as enemies, and 
deſtroy their houſes with fire and ſword. 

To the magiſtracy of St. Malo he likewiſe ſent 
a letter, intimating, that as all the inhabitants of 
the town and villages between Dinant, Rennes, 
and Doll, now in his poſſeſſion, had deſerted their 
habitations, probably to avoid the payment of the 
uſual contributions; and as he was informed that 
the magiſtrates had compelled the people of the 
country to retire into the town of Sr. Malo, he now 
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gave them notice, that if they did not immediately 
{end them back to their houſes, and come them- 
ſelves to his head-quarters to ſettle the contribu- 
tions, he ſhould think himſelf obliged to proceed 
to military execution. Theſe threats, however, 
were not put in force, although the magiſtrates of 
St. Malo did not think proper to comply with his 
injunction. | 

But it was found altogether impoſſible to prevent 
irregularities among troops employed in ſuch an 
expedition. Some houſcs were plundered, and 
not without acts of cruelty : but thoſe offenders 
were brought to immediate juſtice ; and it muſt be 
owned, as an inconteſtible proof of the general's 
humanity, that in deſtroying the magazines of the 
enemy at St. Servan, which may be termed the 
ſuburbs of St. Malo, he ordered one {mall ſtore- 
houſe to be ſpared, becauſe it could not be fer on 
fire without endangering the whole diſtrict. 

The Britiſh forces being reimbarked, with the 
loſs of about thirty men miſſing, the fleet was de- 
tained by contrary winds in the bay of Cancalle for 
ſeveral days; during which a deſign ſeems to have 
been formed for attacking Granville, which had 
been reconnoitred by ſome of the engineers : bur, 
in conſequence of their report, the ſcheme was laid 
alide, and the fleet ſtood out to ſea, where it was 
expoſed to ſome rough weather. 

In a few days, the wind blowing in a northern 
direction, they ſteered again towards the French 
coaſt, and ran in with the land near Havre de 
Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats provided for 
landing were hoiſted out, and a ſecond diſembarka- 
tion expected. But the wind blowing violently to- 
wards the evening, the boats were again hauled on 
board, and the fleet obliged to quit the land, in 
order to avoid the dangers of a lee ſnore. Next 
day the weather being more moderate, they return- 
ed to the ſame ſtation, and orders were given to 

epare for a deſcent; but the duke of Marlborough 
—— taken a view of the coaſt in an open cutter, 
accompanied by commodore Howe, thought pro- 
per to wave the attempt. | 
Their next ſtep was to bear away before the 
wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here 
ſome of the tranſports were ſaluted by the fire of 
ſix different batteries, and a conſiderable body of 
troops appeared in arms to oppoſe the landing: 
nevertheleſs, the general determined that the forts 
Querqueville and Gallet ſhould be attacked in the 
night by the firſt regiment of guards. The ſol- 
diers were actually diſtributed in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and every preparation made for this pur- 

ſe, when the wind began to blow with ſuch vio- 
ence, that the troops could not be landed without 
the moſt imminent danger; nor properly ſuſtain- 
ed, in caſe of a repulſe, even if the diſembarkation 
could have been effected. 
This attempt was therefore abandoned; but at 
the ſame time a reſolution taken to ſtand in towards 
the ſhore with the whole fleet, to cover a general 
landing. A diſpoſition was made accordingly ; 
but the ſtorm increaſing, the tranſports ran foul of 
each other, and the ſhips were expoled to all the 
Perils of a lee ſhore; for the gale blew directly up- 
on the coaſt: beſides, the proviſions began to fail, 
and the hay for the horſes was almoſt exhauſted, 


Theſe concurring reaſons induced the commanders 
168 
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to defer the diſembarkaticn to a more favourable 
opportunity. The fleet food out to ſea, the tem- 
peſt abated; they ſteered for the Iſle of Wight, 
and next day anchored at St. Helen's. 

Such was the iſſue of an enterprize, which, tho? 
it did not anſwer the expectations of the public, 
was yet productive of infinite damage to the ene- 
my ; for the loſs they ſultained by the conflagra- 
tion at St. Malo is ſaid to have amounted to twen- 
ty-four millions of livres. 

The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, though 
interrupted by tempeſtuous weather, were not as 
yet laid aſide for the whole ſeaſon : but, in the 
mean time, the troops were diſembarked on the 
Ifle of Wight, and one brigade marched to the 
northward, to join a body of troops with which 
the government reſolved to reinforce the army of 
the allies in Germany, commanded by prince Fer- 
Cinand of Brunſwic. The duke of Marlborough 
and lord George Sackville being appointed to con- 
duct this Britiſh corps upon the continent, the 
command of the marine expeditions devolved up- 
on lieutenant-general Bligh, an old experienced 
officer who had ſerved with reputation; and his 
royal highneſs prince Edward, afterwards created 
duke of York, entered as a volunteer with commo- 
dore Howe, in order to learn the rudiments of the 
ſea-ſervice. 

The remainder of the troops being reimbark:d, 
and every thing prepared for the ſecond expedition, 
the fleet ſailed from St. Helen's on the firſt of Au- 
guſt; and, after a tedious paſſage from calms and 
contrary winds, arrived on the ſeventh in the bay 
of Cherbourg. By this time the enemy had in- 
trenched themſelves within a line, extending from 
the fort of Ecoeurdeville, which ſtands about two 
miles to the weſtward of Cherbourg, along the 
coaſt for the ſpace of four miles, fortified with ſe- 
veral batteries at proper diſtances. Behind this 
retrenchment a large body of regular troops, rein- 
forced by militia, appeared in gocd order ; bur as 
they did not advance to the open beach, the leſs 
riſque was run in landing the Britiſh forces. 

At firſt a bomb-ketch had been ſent to anchor 
near the town and throw ſome ſhells into the place, 
as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and deceive them 
with regard to the place of diſembarkation ; while 
the general had determined to land about a league 
to the weſtward of Querqueville, the moſt weſtern 
fort in the bay. The other bomb ketches being 
poſted along ſhore, did conſiderable execution up- 
on the intrenchments, not only by throwing ſhells 
in the uſual way, but alſo by uſing ball-mortars, 
filled with great quantities of balls, which may be 
thrown to a great diſtance, and, by ſcattering as 
they fly, do abundance of miſchief. 

While theſe ketches maintained a continual fire, 
the grenadiers and guards were conveyed regularly 
alhore in the flat bottomed boats; and landin 
without oppoſition, inſtantly drew up in a mall 
open part of the beach, with a natural breaſtwork 
in their front, having on- one fide a hollow way, 
and a village riſing beyond it with a ſudden aſcent : 
on the other, the ground was interſected by hedges 
and covered with orchards ; and from this quarter 
the enemy advanced in order. The Britiſh troops 
immediately quitted the breaſtwork, in order 10 
meet them half way, and a ſtraggling fire began; 
but the French edging to the letr, took poſſeſſion 
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of the hill, from whence they piquered with the 


advanced polts of the Engliſh. 

la the mean time the reſt of the infantry were 
diſembarked, and the enemy at night retreated. 
As the light troops were not yet landed, general 
Bligh encamped that night at the village of Erville, 
on a piece of ground that did not extend four hun- 
dted paces, ſo that the tents were crowded toge- 
ther in a confuſed and irregular manner. Next 
morning, the general being informed that no par- 
ties of the enemy were ſeen moving oa the hill or 
in the plain, and that fort Querqueville was en- 
tirely deſerted, made a diſpoſition for marching to 
Cherbourg. An advanced party took immediate pol- 
ſeſſion of Querqueville, and the lines and batterics 
along the ſhore were now abandoned by the enemy. 
The Britiſh forces marching behind Sc. Aulne, 
Ecoeurdeville, Hommet, and la Gallet, found 
Cherbourg likewiſe undefended, and the gates be- 
ing open, entered it without oppoſition. The ci- 
tizens, encouraged by a promiſe of protection, re- 
ceived their new gueſts with a profuſion of civili- 
ties; notwithſtanding which the foldicrs indulged 
themſelves in ſome irregularities ; but theſe were 
no' ſooner diſcovered than the offenders were 
brought to condign puniſhment, and the army kept 
to the moſt ſtrict diſcipline, Next morning the 
place being ſurveyed, the general determined to 
deſtroy the forts and the baſon; and the execution 
of this deſign was left to the engineers, aſſiſted by 
the officers of the fleet and artillery. 

Great ſums of money had been expended upon 
che harbour and baſon of Cherbourg, which at one 
time was conſidered by the French court as an ob- 
Jett of great importance, from its ſituation reſpect- 
ing the river Seine, as well as the oppoſite coaſt of 


England; but as the works were left unfiniſhed, | 
in all probability the plan had grown into diſre- | 


ute. The enemy had raiſed ſeveral unconnected 
batteries along the bay, but the town itſelf was 
quite open and defenceleſs. While the engineers 
were employed in demoliſhing the works, the light 


Hhorſe ſcoured the country, and detachments were 


every day ſent out towards Walloign, at the diſ- 
tance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where the 
enemy were encamped, and every hour received 


reinforcements. Several ſkirmiſhes were fought by 


the out-parties of each army ; in one of which cap- 
tain Lindſay, a gallant young officer, who had a 
conſiderable ſhare in training the light horſe, was 
mortally wounded. 

The harbour and baſon of Cherbourg being de- 
ſtroyed, together with all the forts in the neigh- 
bourhood, and about twenty pieces of braſs cannon 
conveyed on board the Englith ſhips, a contribu- 
tion, amounting to about three thouſand pounds 
ſterling, was exacted from the town, and a plan of 
reimbarkation concerted, as it appeared, from the 
reports of peaſants and deſerters, that the enemy 
were already increaſed to a formidable number. A 


Night intrenchment being raiſed, ſufficient to de- 


fend the laſt diviſion that ſhould be reimbarked, 
the ſtores and artillery were ſhipped, and the light 
horſe immediately carried on board their reſpective 
tranſports, by means of platforms laid in the flat- 
' bottomed veſſels. On the ſixteenth day of Auguſt, 
at three o'clock in the morning, the forces march- 
ed from Cherbourg down to the beach, and reim- 
barked at Fort Gallet, without the leaſt diſturbance 
from the enemy. 4 
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This ſervice being happily performed, the f 
ſet ſail for the coalt of England, and anchored in 
the road of Weymouth, under the high land of 


regular battalions, 
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Portland. In two days it weighed and ſtood again 
to the ſouthward, but was obliged by contrary 
winds to return to the ſame ſtation. The ſecond 
effort, however, was more ſucceſsful. The fleet 
with ſome difficulty kept the ſea; and ſteering to 
the French coaſt, arrived in the bay of St. Lunaire 
two leagues to the weſtward of St Malo, upon 
which it was determined to make another attempt. 
The ſloops and ketches being poſted along-ſhore 
to cover the landing, the troops were debarked on 
a fait open beach, and a ſmall party detached to 
the harbour of St. Briac, above the town of St. 
Malo, where they deſtroyed about fifteen ſmall 
veſſels: but St. Malo itſelf being carefully recon- 
noitered, appeared to be impregnable either by the 
land- forces or the ſhipping. 

The mouth of the river that forms its baſon ex- 
tends above two miles in breadth at its narroweſt 
part, fo as to be out of the reach of land- batteries; 
and the entrance is defended by ſuch forts and bat- 
teries as the ſhips of war could not pretend to ſi- 
lence, conſidering the difficult navigation of the 
channel: beſides fifty pieces of large cannon 
planted on theſe forts and batteries, the enemy had 
mounted forty on the weſt ſide of the town; and 
the baſon was, moreover, ſtrengthened by ſeven 
frigates or armed veſſels, whoſe guns might have 
been brought to bear upon any batteries that could 
be raiſed on ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering 
by the uſual channel, | 

For theſe reaſons the deſign againſt St. Malo 
was relinquiſhed ; but the general being unwilling 
to reimbark without having taken ſome ſtep for 
the further annoyance of the enemy, determined to 
penetrate into the country, regulating his motions, 
however, by thoſe of the fleet, which had by this 
time quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it 
could not ride with any ſafety, and anchored in 
the * of St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſt- 
ward. 

On the eighth of September general Bligh with 
his little army began his march for Guildo, at the 
diſtance of nine miles, which he reached in the 
evening. Next day he paſſed a little gut or inlet 
of the ſea, at low water; and his troops being 
harraſſed by the peaſants, who fired at him from 
hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt with a meſſage, 
importing, that if they would not deſiſt he would 
reduce their houſes to aſhes. No regard being 
paid to this intimation, the houſes were actually ſet 
on fire as ſoon as the troops had formed their 
camp, about two miles on the other ſide of the in- 
let. Next morning he advanced to the village of 
Matignon, where, after ſome irregular firing, the 
French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, to 
the number of two battalions ; but having ſtood a 
few diſcharges of the Engliſh field - pieces, and ſee- 
ing the grenadiers approach, they ſuddenly dif- 
perſed. | 

General Bligh continuing his route through the 
village, encamped in the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was this day- 
reconnoitred for reimbarkation; for he now re- 
ceived certain intelligence that the duke d'Aiguil- 
lon had advanced from Breſt to Lambale, within. 
ſix miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head of twelve 
ſix ſquadrons, two regiments. of 

militia, 
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militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of cannon. 
The bay of St. Cas was covered by an intrench- 
ment which the enemy had thrown up, the 
more effectually to prevent any diſembarkation; 
and on the outſide of this work there was a range 
of ſand hills extending along ſhore, which could 
have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from 
whence they might have annoyed the troops in re- 
imbarking. For this reaſon a propoſal was made, 
that the forces ſhould be reimbarked from a fair 
open beach on the left, between St. Cas and Guil- 
do; but this advice was rejected, and indeed the 
ſubſequent operations of the army ſeem to have 
been conducted with little prudence or diſcretion. 

Had the troops decamped in the night, without 
noiſe, in all probability they would have arrived at 
the beach before the French had received the leaſt 
intelligence of their motion; and in that caſe the 
whole army, amounting to about fix thouſand five 
hundred men, might have been reimbarked with- 
out interruption : but inſtead of this cautious man- 
ner of proceeding, the drums were beaten at two 
o'clock in the morning, which could not fail to 
betray their intention to the enemy. The troops 
were in motion before three; and though the 
length of the march did not exceed three miles, 
the halts and interruptions were ſo numerous and 
frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach art 
St. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation was be- 
gun, and might have been happily accompliſhed, 
had the tranſports lain near the ſhore and received 
the men as faſt as the boats could have conveyed 
them on board without diſtinction; but many ſhips 
rode at a conſiderable diſtance, and every boat car- 
ried the men on board the reſpective tranſports to 
which they belonged; a punctilio of diſpoſition 
which in caſes of emergency, ought never to be 
regarded. The ſmall ſhips and bomb-ketches were 
brought near the ſhore to cover the reimbarkation ; 
and a conſiderable number of ſea-officers were ſta- 
tioned on the beach to ſuperintend the boats crews, 
and regulate the ſervice; but notwithſtanding all 
their attention, ſome of the boats were employed 
in carrying off horſes and cows, and other booty. 
Had all the cutters and ſmall craft belonging to 
the fleet been properly occupied in the ſervice, the 
diſgrace and diſaſter of the day would in a great 
meaſure have been prevented. 

The Britiſh forces had ſkirmiſhed a little on their 
march, but no conſiderable body of the enemy ap- 
peared until the embarkation was begun; then 
they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a wind- mill, 
and forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and 
eight mortars, from whence they fired with conſi- 
derable effe& upon the ſoldiers on the beach, and 
on the boats in their paſſage. They afterwards 
began to march down the hill, partly covered by a 
hollow way on their left, with deſign to gain a 
wood, where they might form and extend them- 
ſelves along the front of the Engliſh, and advance 
againſt them under ſhelter of the ſand-hills ; but 
in their deſcent they ſuffered extremely from the 
cannon and mortars of the ſhipping, which made 
great havock, and threw them into confuſion. 
Their line of march down the hill was broken, 
and for ſome time continued in diſorder; then they 
turned off to one ſide, extended themſelves along 
a hill to their left, and advanced in a hollow way, 
_ whence they ſuddenly ruſhed out to the at- 
tack, 
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Though the greater part of the Britiſh troops 
were already embarked, the rear- guard, conſiſting 
of all the grenadiers, and half of the firſt re- 
giment of guards, remained on the ſhore, to the 
number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
major- general Prury. This officer ſeeing the ene- 
my advance, ordered his troops to form in grand 
diviſions, and march from behind the bank that 
covered them, in order to attack the enemy before 
they could be fotmed on the plain. This ſtep of 
Mr. Drury's has been generally condemned as raſh 
and imprudent; for had he kept behind the breaſt- 
work, he might either have defended himſelf till 
he could have been taken on board; or he might 
have retreated along the beach to a rock on the 
left, in which progreſs his right flank would have 
been ſecured by the intrenchment; and the enemy 
could not have purſued him along the ſhore with- 
out being expoled to ſuch a fire trom the ſhipping 
as, in all probability, they could not have with- 
ſtood. 

The Engliſh line being drawn up in uneven 
ground, began the action with an irregular fire 
trom right to left, which the enemy returned; but 
their uſual fortitude and reſolution ſeemed to for- 
ſake them on this occaſion. They ſaw themfelves 
in danger of being ſurrounded and cut in pieces; 
their officers dropped oa every fide ; and all hope 
of retreat was now intercepted. In this cruel di- 
lemma their ſpirits failed ; they were ſeized with a 
panic; they faultered, they broke; and in lefs 
than five minutes after the engagement began, 
they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, purſued by the 
enemy, who no ſooner ſaw them give way than 
they fell in among them with their bayonets fixed, 
and made a terrible havock. General Drury beiog 
dangerouſly wounded, ran into the ſea, where he 
periſhed ; and this was the fate of a great number, 
officers as well as ſoldiers. Many ſwam towards 
the boats and veſſels, Wich were ordered to give 
them all manner of aſſiſtance; but by far the 
greater number were either butchered on the beach 
or drowned in the water; a ſmall body, however, 
inſtead of throwing themſelves into the ſea, retired 
to the rock on the left, where they made a ſtand, 
until they had exhauſted all their ammunition, and 
then ſurrendered at diſcretion. The carnage was 
moreover increaſed by the ſhot and ſhells diſcharged 
from the battery which the enemy had raiſed on 
the hill: yet the ſlaughter would not have been ſo 
great, had not the French ſoldiers been exaſperat- 
ed by the fire from the frigates, which, through 
the general confuſion that then prevailed, was till 
maintained, even after the Engliſh troops were 
routed : but this was no ſooner ſilenced by a ſignal 
from the commodore, than' the enemy granted 
quarter to the vanquiſhed. About one thouſand 
choſen men of the Engliſh army were killed and 
taken priſoners on this occaſion ; though the loſs 
of the enemy is ſaid to have amounted to double 
the number. Ha 

This affair elated the French, and diſpirited the 
Engliſh, much more than could reaſonably be ex- 
pected from a matter of ſo little conſequence. It 
was in fact no more than the cutting off a rear- 
guard. There was often more blood ſhed in ſome 
of the ſkirmiſhes in Germany, which were never 
thought worthy of a place in the Gazettes. So far 
from complaining of our bad fortune, we ought 


rather to think ourſelves extremely fortunate, that 
we 
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we were able to land three times on the coaſt of 
France without ſuffering any other or more conſi- 
derable loſs. The French miniſtry indeed had rea- 
ſon to magnify our defeat, and this they did in a 
moſt extravagant manner: but ſome ſuch cordial 
was abſolutely neceſſary to conſole their people, 
who were filled with chagrin at the utter ruin which 
had ſcized their trade, and the diſgrace and cala- 
mities which had been brought upon their country. 

After the action of St. Cas, tome civilities by 
meſſage paſſed between the duke d' Aiguillon and 
the Engliſh commanders, who were favoured with 
a liſt of the pritoners, including four ſea-captains; 
and aſſured that the wounded ſhould receive all 
poſſible comfort and aſſiſtance. Theſe matters be- 
ing adjuſted, commodore Howe returned with the 
fleet to Spithead, and the ſoldiers were diſembark- 
ed. 

No further attempts were made upon the French 
coaſt during the remainder of this ſeaſon. The 
Engliſh cruizers, however, ſtill continued active 
and alert. Captain Hervey, in the ſhip Mon- 
mouth, deſtroyed a French ſhip of forty guns in 
the iſland of Malta; an exploit of which the Mal- 
teſe loudly complained as a violation of their neu- 
trality. About twenty fail of ſmall French veſſels 
were driven aſhore on the rocks of Bretagne by 
ſome cruizers belonging to the fleet commanded by 


lord Anſon, after a ſmart engagement with two 


friga:es, under whoſe convoy they ſailed. 

la the month of November the Belliqueux, a 
French ſhip of war mounted with ſixty-four guns, 
having by miſtake run up St. George's Channel, 
and anchored in Lundy road, captain Saumarez, 
of the Antelope, then lying in King's Road, im- 
mediately weighed and went in queſt of her, ac- 
cording to the advice he had received. When he 
appeared, the French captain heaved up his anchor 
and made a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but ſoon hauled 
down his colours, and, without firing a ſhot, ſur- 
rendered, with a compliment of four hundred 
and ſeventeen men, to a ſhip of inferior force, both 
in number of hands and weight of metal. 

By this time the Engliſh privateers ſwarmed to 
ſach a degree in the Channel, that ſcarce a French 
veſſel durſt leave their harbours, and conſequently 
there was little or no booty to be got. In this 
icarcity of legal prizes, ſome of the adventurers 
were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and actu- 


ally plundered the ſhips of neutral nations. A 


Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and do- 
meſtics belonging to the marquis de Pignatelli, 
ambaſſador from the court of Spain to the king of 
Denmark, was boarded three times ſucceſſively by 
the crews of three different privateers, who forced 
the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open and 
rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambaſſador, and 
committed many other acts of violence. Com- 
plaints of theſe outrages being made to the court 
of London, the lords of the admiralty promiſed, 
in the Gazette, a reward of five hundred pounds, 
without deduction, to any perſon who ſhould diſ- 
cover the offenders concerned in theſe acts of pi- 
racy. Some of them were detected accordingly, 
and brought to condign puniſhment. 

The Dutch had for ſome time carried on a very 
conſiderable traffick, not only in taking the fair 
advantages of the neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying 
the French with naval ſtores, and tranſporting the 
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produce of the French ſugar colonies to Europe, 
as carriers hired by the proprietors. The Engliſh 
government, incenſed at this unfair commerce, 
proſecuted with ſuch flagrant partiality for their 
enemies, iſſued orders for the cruizers to arreſt all 
ſhips of neutral powers that ſhould have French 
property on board; in conſequence of which or- 
ders, ſeveral Dutch ſhips were taken, and con- 
demaed as legal prizes, both in England and Ja- 
maica. | 

The ſubjects of the United Provinces raiſed a 
loud clamour againſt the Engliſh for having thus, 
as they ſaid, violated the laws of nations, and the 
particular treaty of commerce ſubſiſting between 
Great Britain and the republic. Remonſtrances 
were made to the Engliſh miniſtry, who expoſtu- 
lated in their turn with the deputies of the 
States-general ; and the two nations were inflamed 
againſt each other with the moſt bitter animoſity, 

The Britiſh reſident at the Hague, in a confe- 
rence with the States, repreſented that the king 
his maſter could not hope to ſee peace ſpeedily re- 
ſtored, if neutral princes ſhould aſſume a right of 
carrying on the trade of his enemies : that he ex- 
pected, from their known juſtice, and the alliance 
by which they were ſo nearly connected with his 
ſubjects, they would honeſtly abandon this fraudu- 
lent commerce, and agree that naval ſtores ſhould 
be comprehended in the claſs of contraband com- 
modities. He anſwered ſome articles of the com- 
plaints they had made with great candour and mo- 
deration ; declared his majeſty's abhorrence of the 
violences which had been committed upon the ſub- 
jects of the United Provinces ; explained the ſteps 
which had been taken by the Engliſh government 
to bring the offenders to juſtice, as well as to pre- 


vent ſuch outrages for the future; and aſſured 


them, that his Britannic majeſty had nothing more 
at heart than to renew, and maintain in full force, 
the mutual confidence and friendſhip by which the 
maritime powers of England and Holland had been 
ſo long united. . 
Theſe profeſſions of eſteem and affection were 
not ſufficient to allay the apprehenſions of the Dutch 
merchants ; and the French party, which was both 
numerous and powerful, employed all their artifice 
and addreſs in exaſperating their paſſions, and wi- 
dening the breach between the two nations. The 
court of Verſailles did not fail to lay hold of ſuch 
a favourable opportunity : while, on one hand, 
their miniſters and emiſſaries in Holland exagge- 
rated the indignities and injuries which the States 
had ſuffered from the proceedings of the Engliſh ; 
they, on the other hand, flattered and cajoled them 
with little advantages in trade, and formal profeſ- 
ſions of friendſhip. 
The ſpirit of the Dutch merchants at this junc- 
ture, and their ſentiments with reſpect to England, 
may be learned from a memorial to the States Ge- 
neral, ſubſcribed by two hundred and ſixty- nine 
traders, compoſed and preſented with equal ſecrecy 
and circumſpection. In this famous remonſtrance 
they complained, that the violences and unjuſt de- 
predations, committed by the Engliſh ſhips of war 
and privateers on the veſſels and effects of them 
and their fellow - ſubjects, were not only continued, 
but daily multiplied; and cruelty and exceſſes car- 
ried to ſuch a height, that the petitioners were 
forced to implore the aſſiſtance of their High Migh- 
1 tineſſes 
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tineſſes to protect, in the moſt efficacious manner, 
their commerce and navigation, which were the 
two ſinews of the republic, For this neceſſary 
purpoſe they offered to contribute each his contin- 
gent, and to arm at their own charge; and other 
propoſitions were made for an immediate augmen- 
cation of their marine, - 

While this party induſtriouſly laboured to effect 
a rupture with England, the princeſs Governante 
employed all her intereſt and addreſs to divert them 
from this object, by alarming them with juſt ap- 
prehenſions of the power of France, and exhorting 
them to augment their forces, ſo as to prepare 
againſt all attempts from that quarter. At the 
fame time ſhe ſpared no pains to compromiſe the 
differences between her huſband's country and 
her father's kingdom ; and, without doubt, her 
healing counſels were of great efficacy in prevent- 
ing matters from coming to a very dangerous ex- 
rremity. 

The operations of Great Britain during this cam- 

paign were not confined to Europe : the continent 
of America and the coaſt of Africa both felt the 
weight of her arms. The whole gum trade from 
Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, an extent of five 
hundred miles, had been engroſſed by the French, 
who built Fort Louis within the mouth of the Se- 
negal, extending their factories near three leagues 
up that river, and on the ſame coaſt had fortified 
che iſland of Goree, in which they maintained a 
conſiderable garriſon. The gum-ſenega, of which 
a great quantity is uſed by the manufacturers of 
England, being wholly in the hands of the enemy, 
the Engliſh dealers were obliged to buy it at ſe- 
cond hand from the Dutch, who purchaſed it of 
the French, and exacted an exorbitant price for 
that commodity. This conſideration forwarded the 
plan for annexing that country to the poſſeſſions of 
Great Britain. 
Ihe project was firſt conceived by Mr. Thomas 
Cumming, a ſenſible quaker, who, as a private 
merchant, had made a voyage to Portenderrick, an 
adjoining part of the coaſt, and contracted a per- 
ſonal acquaintance with Amir, the Mooriſh king 
of Legibelli D. He found this African prince ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed towards the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, whom he publicly preferred to all other 
Europeans; and ſo enraged againſt the French, 
that he declared he ſhould never be eaſy till they 
were extirpated from the river Senegal, At that 
very time he had denounced war againſt them, and 
earneſtly deſired that the king of England would 
end out an armament to reduce Fort Louis and 
Goree, with ſome ſhips of force to protect the 
traders. In that caſe he promiſed to join his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's forces, and indulge his ſubjects 
with an excluſive commerce. 

Mr. Cumming not only perceived the advantage 
that would accrue from ſuch an extluſive privilege 
with regard to the gum, but foreſaw many other 
important conſequences of an extenſive trade in a 
country which, over and above the gum-ſenega, 
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abounds in many valuable articles, ſuch as gold 
duſt, elephants teeth, hides, | cotton, bees-way;* 
ſlaves, oſtrich feathers, indigo, ambergris, and 
civet. Pleaſed with the proſpect of an acquiſition 
lo valuable to his country, this honeſt quaker was 
equally minute and indefatigable in his enquiries, 
with regard to the commerce of the coaſt, as well 
as the ſtrength and ſituation of the French ſettle- 
ments on the river Senegal; and at his return to 
England actually projected the plan of an expedi- 
tion for the conqueſt of Fort Louis. 721 
This was pretented to the Board of Trade, by 
whom it was approved, after a ſevere ſcrutiny : but 
it required the patriotic zeal, and invincible perſe- 
verance of Mr. Cumming, to ſurmount a variety 
of obſtacles before it was adopted by the mitiiſtry;' 
and even then it was not executed in its full ex- 


tent. He was abridged of one large ſhip; and in 


lieu of fix hundred land-forces to be draughted 
from different regiments, which he in vain de- 
manded, no mote than two hundred marines were 
allotted for this ſervice. ' * SS Sr ee 

After repeated ſvlicitation; he at laſt, in the 
year 1757, obtained an order that the two annual 
thips bound: to the coaſt of Guinea ſhould be joiti- 
cd by a ſloop and two buſſes, and make an attempt 
upon the French ſettlements in the fiver Senegal. 
Thele ſhips, however, were detained by contrary 
winds, until the ſeaſon was too far advanced for 
undertaking the expedition, which was therefore 
poſtponed. In the beginning of the preſent year Mr. 
Cumming, being ſupported by the intereſt -of a 
conſiderable merchant in the city, to whom he 
had imparted the plan, renewed his application to 
the miniſtry, and they determined to hazard the 


enterprize. 


A ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this expedi- 
tion, under hk command bf — Marſh, hav- 
ing on board a body of marines commanded by 
major Maſon; with a detachment of attillery, ten 
pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable 
quantity of warlike ſtores and ammunition. Cap- 
tain Walker was appointed engineer; and Mr. 
Cumming was concerned as a principal director and 
promoter of the expedition. This little armament 
lailed in the beginning of March; and in their 
paſſage touched at the iſland of Teneriffe, where, 
while the ſhips ſupplied themſelves with wine and 
water, Mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan ſloop 
to Portenderrick, being charged with a letter of 
credence to his old friend the king of that country, 
who had favoured him in his laſt viſit with an ex- 
cluſive trade on that coaſt, by a formal charter, 
written in the Arabic language; which charter is 
ſtill in his poſſeſſion. | 

This prince was now up the country, engaged 
in a war with- his neighbouts, called the -Diable 
Moors Þ ; and the queen-dowager, who remained 
at Portenderrick, atquainted Mr. Cumming, that 
ſhe could not at prelent ſpare any troops to join 
the Engliſh in their expedition againſt Senegal z 
but ſhe aſſured him that, ſhould the French be 
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* The name the natives give to that part of South Bar- 


„ 


+ This is the name by which the ſubjects of Legibelli dif- 


bary, known to merchants and navigators by that of The | tinguiſh thoſe of Brackna, who inhabit the country farther up 
Gum Coaſt, and called in maps, The Sandy Deſart of Sara, | the river Senegal, and were in conſtant alliance with the 


and ſometimes Zara. 
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1 ſhe and her ſubjects would go thither 
and ſettle. In the mean time, one of the chiefs, 
called prince Amir, diſpatched a meſſenger ta the 
king with advice of their arrival and deſign. He 
declared that he would, with all poffible diligence, 
aſſemble three hundred warriors to join the Engliſh 
troops; and that, in his opinion, the king would 
reintorce them with a detachment from his army. 

By this time captain.Marſh, with the reſt of the 
armament, had arrived at Portenderrick, and ap- 
prehending that the enemy might receive intima- 
tin of his deſign, reſolved to proceed on the ex- 
peditian without waiting for the promiſed auxilia- 
rie. Og. the twenty · ſecond of April be -weigh- 
ed achor, and next day at four o'clock diſcovered 
the French, flag flying upon Fort Louis, ſituated 
in the midſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which 
— a very agreeable appearance. The com- 
modore having made prize. of a Dutch ſhip richly 
laden with gum, which lay without the bar, came 
to anchor in Senegal road, at the mouth of the 
river; and here he obſerved ſeveral armed ſloops 
which. the enemy had poſted to defend the paſſage 
of the bar, which is extremely dangerous. All the 
boats were employed in conveying the ſtores into | 
the ſmall. craft, while three of che {loops continued 
exchanging ſhot over a narroꝶ tongue of land with 
the veſſels of the enemy, conſiſting of one brig and | 
2 5 floops, mousted with great guns and 
ive Drehe ene eee. | | 
At length the channel being diſcovered, and the | 
viad,, which generally blows down the river, veer- | 
ſelzed that opportunity; and paſling the bar with | 
a full fil, caſt anchor on the inſide. Where he lay, q 
till night, expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. | 
Next day he uns joined by the. other ſmall veſſels, | 
and a regular engagement cnſuod. This was warmly | 
: ined on boch ſides, until the buſſes and one | 
dagger running aground, immediately bulged, and | 
were filled with water. Then the troops they con- 
tained ok to their, boats, and with ſome dif- 
ficulty, cached the ſhore, where they drew up in a 
bach and were ſoon. joined by their companions | 
from tbe other veſſels; ſo that now the whole 
amounted to three hundred and ninety marines, 
ercluſivg of the detachment of artillery, 

As chey laid their account with being attacked 
by the natives, who, appeared on the ſhore at lame 
diſtance, ſeemingly. determined to oppoſe the de- 
ſcent, they ĩmmedjately formed am intrenchment, 
and began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of 
which lay under water. While they were employ- 
ed in raiſing this ; occaſional defence, the negroes 
came in great numbers and ſubmitted; and on the 
ſucceeding day they were joined by three hundred 
ſeamen, who, paſſed the bar in ſloops, with their 
enſigns and colours flying. eren 
They were proceeding in their operations with 
great ſpirit and activity, when two French deputies 
arrived. at the intrenchment, with propoſals. for a 
capitulation, from the governor of Fort Louis. 
Aiter ſome heſitation, captain Marſh and major 
Maſon agreed, that all the white people ing 
to the. French company at Senegal ſhould be ſafely, 
conducted to France in an Engliſh veſſel, without 
being deprived of their private effects, provided all 
the merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhauld be, 


| 


| 
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taken of their arrival. Suſpecting 
this ſtrange conduct, they retired down the river 


ſhould be included in the capitulation. This 
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article belonging to the company in that ri 
ſhould be _ — the hands os liſh — 
diately after the capitulation ſhould be ſigned: that 
the free natives living at Fort Louis ſhould remain 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the free 
exerciſe of their religion; and that all negroes, mu- 
lattoes, and others, who could prove themſelves 
free, ſhould have it in their option either to remain 
in the place, or remove to any other part of th 
country. ay | 

| The captains Campbell and Walker were imme. 
diately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to ſee 
the articles ſigned and executed; but the current 
of the ſtream was ſo ſtrong, that they did not ar- 
nye at the fort till three in the morning. As ſoon 
as the day broke they hoiſted their flag, and row. 


ed up towards a battery on the point of the iſland, 


where. they lay upon their oars very near a full 
hour, beating the chamade ; but no notice was 
the cauſe of 


to their intrenchment, where they, learned that the 
negroes. on the iſland had riſen in arms, and block- 
ed up the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to de- 
fend the place to the laſt extremity, unleſs they 
cir- 
cumſtance was ſigniſied in a ſecond letter from the 
governor, who likewiſe acquainted the Engliſh 
commander, that unleſs the French director- gene- 
ral ſhould be allowed to.remain with the natives, as 
a ſurety for the performance of that article of the 
capitulation in which they were comprehended, 
they would ſuffer themſelves to be cut in pieces 


Tn feel. Being granted, the | 
This re. being the Engliſh forces 
began their march to — Louis, — by a 


number of long · boats, in which the artillery and 
ſtores had been embarked. The French ſeeing 
them, immediately ſtruck their colours; and ma- 
jor Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he 
found ninety-two pieces of cannon, with treaſure 
and merchandize to a conſiderable value. The 
corporation and burghers of the town of Senegal 
ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to his Britannic 
majeſty : the neighbouring Teer accompanied 
by numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and 
concluded treaties with the Engliſh nation; and 
the king of Portenderrick, or Legibelli, ſent an 
ambaſſador from his camp to major Maſon, with 
compliments of congratulation, and aſſurances of 
friendſhip. 

The number of free ** t negroes and 
mulattoes ſettled at Senegal amounted to three 
thouſand, and many of theſe enjoyed ſlaves and 
poſſeſſions of their own. The two French factories 
of Podore and Galam, the latter ſituated nine 
hundred miles farther up the river, were included 
in the capitulation; ſo that Great Britain, almoſt 
without ſtriking a blow, found herſelf in poſſeſſion 
of a ſettlement, from which, with proper care, 
very conſiderable advantages may be derived. 

This ſignal acquiſition was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the ſagacity, zeal, and 5 
efforts of Mr. Cumming, who firſt projected the 
plan, afterwards ſolicited the armament, and finally 
ſuperintended the execution of it in perſon ; a ſer- 
vice which muſt ever recommend him to the love 


delivered up ty the victors; and that all the forts, 


| 


and eſteem of his fellow-ſubje&s, and * s 
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tainly to procure him 4 handſome gratuity from 


his country. | 
Fort Louis being furniſhed with an Engliſh gar. 
riſon, and ſome armed veſſels left to guard the 
age of the bar, at the mouth of the river, the 
great ſhips ſet ſail on an expedition, to the iſland 
of Goree, which lies at the diſtance of thirty leagues 
from Senegal. There the French company had 
conliderable magazines and warehouſes, and lodg- 
ed the negro-ſlaves until they could be ſhipped 


for the Weſt-Indies. If the additional force which 


Mr. Cumming propoſed for the conqueſt of this 
iſland had been added to the armament, in all pro- 
bability, the iſland would have been reduced ; and, 


in that caſe, the nation would have ſaved a con- 


ſiderable expence of a ſubſequent expedition 
againſt it, under the conduct of commodore Kep- 
pel. At preſent the ſhips, by which Goree was 
attacked, were found unequal to the attempt,” and 
it miſcarried accordingly ; though the miſcarria 

was attended with little or no damage to the 


aſſailants. 


However important the conqueſt of Senegal, it 
was of little conſequence in compariſon of the 
ſcenes which were acted in America, where, ex- 
cluſive of the fleet and marines, the government 
had aſſembled about fifty thouſand men, including 
two and twenty thouſand regular troops. The earl 
of Loudon having returned to England, the chief 
command in America devolved to major- general 
Abercrombie; but as the objects of operation 
were various, the forces were divided into three 
ſeparate bodies, under as many different com- 
manders. About twelve thouſand were deſtined 
to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, on the iſland. 
of Cape Breton. The general himſelf reſerved near 
fixteen thouſand for the reduction of Crown Point, 
a fort ſituated on the lake Champlain; eight thou 


ſand, under the conduct of brigadier- general For- 


bes, were allotted for the conqueſt of Fort du 
Queſne, which ſtood a great way to the ſouthward, 
near the river Ohio; and a conſiderable garriſon 
was left at Annapolis in Nova Scotia. 

The reduction of Louiſbourg and the iſland of 
Cape Breton, being an object of immediate conſi- 
deration, was undertaken with all poſſible diſpatch.” 
Major-general Amherſt being joined by admiral 
Boſcawen, with the fleet and forces from England, 
the whole armament, conſiſting of one hundred 
and fifty-ſeven ſail, took thei: departure from the 
harbour of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, on the twenty- 
eighth of May; and on the ſecond day of June 
part of the tranſports arrived in the bay of Gabarus, 
about ſeven miles to the weſtward of Louiſburgh. 
The garriſon of this place, commanded by the che- 
valier Drucour, conſiſted of two thouſand five hun- 
dred regular troops, three hundred militia, formed 
of the burghers, and towards the end of the ſiege 


they were joined by three hundred and fifty Cana- | 
| the grand battery, which was detached from the 


dians, including threeſcore Indians. 

The harbour was defended by ſix ſhips of the 
line; the Prudent and Entreprenant, of ſeventy- 
four guns each ; the Capricieux, Celebre, and Bi- 
enfaiſans of ſixty- four; and the Apollo, of fifty. 
Beſides theſe, there were five frigates, the Chevre, 
Biche, Fidelle, Diana, and Eccho, three of which 
the enemy had ſunk acroſs the harbour's mouth, 
in order to render it inacceſſible to the Engliſh ſhip- 


ping. The fortifications were in bad repair, many 
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parts of them crumbling down the covefed way; 
ſeveral baſtions expoſed in ſuch a manner as to be 
enfiladed by the beſiegers, and no part of the town 
ſecure from the effects of cannonading aud bom- 
bardment. The governor had taken all the precau- 
tions in his power to prevent a debarkatton; by 
eſtabliſhing a chain of poſts, that extended two 
leagues and a half along the moſt acceſſible parts of 
the beach: intrenchments were thrown up, and 
batteries erected; but there were ſome intermediate 
places which could not be properly ſecured, and in 
one of theſe the Engliſh effected a landing 
The diſpoſition being made for this purpoſe, 4 
detachment, in ſeveral floops, under con vo, paſſed 
by the mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec, 
in order to draw the enemy's attention that way, 
while the landing ſhould be really attempted on the 
other fide of the town. On the eighth day of June, 
the troops being diſtributed in the bears before day- 
break, in three diviſions, ſeveral oops and frigates, 
that were ſtationed along ſhore in the bay f Ga- 
barus, began to ſcour the beach with their ſhor ; 
and after the fire had continued about a quarter of 
an hour, the boats, containing the diviſion on tht 
left, were rowed towards the ſhore; under th: com- 
mand of brigadier general Wolfe, an accompliſhed 
officer, who afterwards exhibited very extraordi- 
nary proofs of military genius. = 
At the ſame time the other two diviſions, on the 
right and in the centre, commanded by the brigi- 
diers Whitmore and Laurente, made. a ſhew of 
landing, in order to divide and diſtract the enemy. 
| Notwithſtanding an impetuous ſurf, - by which 
many boats were overſet, and 4 very ſevere fire of 
cannon and muſketry from the enemy's batteries, 
CN cofifiderable execution, btigadĩer Wolfe 
rfued his point with equat courage and delibera- 
Bon. The boldiem leaped into the water with the 
moſt eager alacrity, and gaining the-ſhore; Atłack- 
ed the enemy in ſuch a furious manner trat in a 
few minutes they drove them from their works and 
batteries, and obliged them to fly with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The other 'diviftons landed ' atfo ; 
but not without an obſtinate oppoſition *# and the 
ſtores, with the artillery,” being brought on ſhore, 
the town of Louiſbourg was formally inveſted. ”- 
The difficulty of landing ſtores and implements 
in boiſterous weather, and the nature of the ground, 
which, being marſtiy, was unfit for the conveyance 
of heavy cannon, interrupted the · operations of the 
ſiege; and Mt. Amherſt made his approaches with 
great circumſpection, ſecuring his camp with re- 
doubts and epaulements from any attacks of the 
Canadians, of which he apprehended there was a 
conſiderable body behind Him on the iſland, as 
well as from the fire of the French ſhipping in the 
harbour, which would otherwiſe have him 
extremely in his advance. 
The governor of Louiſbourg having demoliſnhed 


body of the place, and withdrawn his out- poſts, 
prepared for making a vigorous defence. A very 
ſevere fire, well directed, was maintained againſt 
the beſiegers, and their works, from the town, the 
iſland battery, and the ſhips in the harbour, and 
divers ſallies were made, though without much 
effect. In the mean time brigadier Wolfe, with a 
ſtrong detachment, bad marched round the north- 
eaſt part of the harbour, and taken poſſeſſion . 
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the Lighthouſe - point, where he erected ſeveral bat- 

teries againſt the ſhips and the iſland fortification, 

which laſt was ſoon filenced. 

On the nineteenth day of June the Eccho, a 
French frigate, was taken by the Engliſh cruiſers, 


after having eſcaped from the harbour. From the 
officers on board this ſhip the admiral learned that 
the Bizarre, another frigate, had failed from thence 
on the day of the diſembarkation; and the Co- 
mete had like wiſe followed her example. Beſides 
the regular approaches to the town, conducted by 
the engineers under the immediate command and 
inſpection of general Amherſt, divers batteries were 
raiſed by the detached corps under brigadier Wolfe, 
who exerted himſelf with ſurpriſing activity, and 
grievouſly annoyed the enemy, both in the town 
and the ſhipping. 

On the twenty-firſt day of July the three great 
ſhips, the Entreprenant, Capricieux, and Celebre, 
were {et on fire by the bomb-ſhells, and reduced to 
aſhes; ſo that none remained but the Prudent and 
Bienfaiſant, which the admiral undertook to de- 
ſtroy. For this purpoſe, in the night between the 
twenty · fifth and twenty ſixth days of the month, 
the boats of the ſquadron were in two diviſions 
detached into the harbour, under the command of 


two young captains, Laforey and Balſour. They 
accordingly penetrated, in the dark, through a 
terrible fire of cannon and muſquetry, and boarded 
the enemy ſword in hand. The Prudent, being 


— was ſet on fire, and deſtroyed; but the 
ienfaiſant was towed out of the harbour in tri- 
umph. 


In the proſecution of the ſiege the admiral and 


gencral aſſiſted each other with remarkable har- 


'mony ; the former chearfully furniſhing the latter 


with cannon, and other implements, with detach- 
ments of marines to ſecure the poſts on ſhore, and 
with parties of ſeamen to act as pioneers, and con- 
cur in working the guns and mortars. The fire of 
the town was managed with equal ſpirit and dexte- 
Tity, and kept up with great perſeverance ; until, 
at length, their ſhipping being all taken and de- 
ed the caſerns ruined in the two principal 
baſtions, forty out of fifty-two pieces ot cannon 
diſmounted, broke, or rendered unſervictable, and 
ſeveral: practicable breaches effected, the gover- 
nor, in a letter to Mr. Amherſt, propoſed a capi- 
tulation, on the ſame terms that were granted to 
the Engliſh at Portmahon. | 

In anſwer to this propoſal he was told, that he 
and his garriſon muſt ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war, otherwiſe he might next morning 
expect a general aſſault by the ſhipping under ad- 
miral Boſcawen. The chevalier Drucour, piqued 
at the ſeverity of theſe conditions, replied, that, 
rather than comply with them, he would ſtand an 
aſſault; but the commiſſary- general, and intendant 
of the colony, preſented a petition from the traders 
and inhabitants of the place, in conſequence of 
which he ſubmitted. On the twenty ſeventh day 
of July three companies of grenadiers, commanded 
by major Farquhar, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern 
gate; and brigadier Whitmore was ſent into the 
town, to ſee the garriſon lay down their arms and 
deliver up their colours on the eſplanade, and to 
polt the neceſſary guards on the ſtores, magazines, 
and ramparts. 
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Thus, with the inconſiderable loſs of about fo; 
hundred men killed or wounded, the Engliſh oe 
tained poſſcſſion of the important iſland of Cape 
Breton, and the ſtrong town of Louiſbourg, in 
which the victors found two hundred and twenty. 
one pieces of cannon, with eighteen mortars, and 
a large quantity of ſtores and ammunition. The 
merchants and inhabitants were conveyed to France 
in Engliſh bottoms ; but the garriſon, together with 
the ſea- officers, marines, and mariners, amountin 
in all to hve thouſand fix hundred and thirty-ſeven 

priſoners, were tranfported to England. ; 

The loſs of Louiſbourg gave a fatal blow to 
the French intereſt in America, and facilitated the 
reduction of their other ſettlements in that part of 
the world. An account of the affair was immedi- 
ately brought to England, in a veſſel diſpatched 
for that purpoſe, with captain Amherſt, brother 
to the commander; who was allo intruſted with 
eleven pair of colours taken at the ſiege. Theſe 
were, by his majeſty's order, carried in great pa- 
rade, eſcorted by detachments cf horſe and foot 
guards, with kettle· drums and trumpets; from the 
palace of Kenſington to St. PauP's cathedral, where 
they were depoſited as trophies of victory, under a 
dilcharge of cannon, and other ſuitable expreſſions 
of triumph and exultation. Nor were the rejoic- 
ings for this conqueſt confined to London: ad- 
dreſſes of congratulation were preſented to his 
majeſty by almoſt every town and corporation in 
the kingdom. : 

After the reduction of Cape Breton, ſome ſhip 
were detached with a body cf troops, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel lord Rollo, to take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John, which allo lies 
in the gulph of St. Laurence, and, by its fertility 
in corn and cattle, had, ſince the beginning of the 
war, ſupplied Quebec with conſiderable quantities 
of proviſion. It was likewiſe the aſylum to which 
the French neutrals of Annapolis fled for ſhelter, 
from the Engliſh government; and the retreat 
from whence they and the Indians uſcd to make 
their ſudden incurſions into Nova Scotia, where 
they committed the moſt inhuman barbaritics on the 
detencelels ſubjects of Great Britain. 

The number of inhabitants amounted to four 
thouſand one hundred, who ſubmitted, and brought 
in their arms: then lord Rollo took poſſeſſion of 
the governor's quarters, where he found ſeveral 
ſcalps of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had 
butchered in conſequence of the encouragement 
they received from their French patrons and allies, 
who gratified them with a certain ſum for every 
ſcalp they produced. The iſland was ſtocked with 
above ten thouſand head of black cattle; and ſome 
of the farmers raiſed each twelve hundred buſhels 
of corn annually for the market of Quebec. 

The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the con- 
queſt of Louiſbourg and St. John was not a little 
damped by the diſaſter which happened to the main 
body of the Britiſh forces in America, under the 
immediate direction of general Abercrombie, who, 
as we have already remarked, had propoſed the 
reduction of the French forts on the lakes George 
and Champlain, as the chief objects of his opera- 
tion, with a view to protect the frontier of the 
Britiſh colonies, and open a paſſage for the future 
conqueſt of Canada. 

In 
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ln the beginning of July his forces, amounting 
to near ſeven thouſand regular troops, and ten 
thouſand provincials, embarked on the Lake 
George, in the neighbourhood of Lake Cham- 
plain, on board of nine hundred batteaus, and one 
hundred and thirty-five whale boats wich provi- 
ſion, artillery, and ammunition ; ſeveral pieces of 
cannon being mounted on rafts to cover the pur- 
poſed landing, which was next day effected with- 
out oppoſition. The general's delign was to at- 
tack Ticonderoga, a fort ſituated on a tongue of 
land extending between Lake George and a narrow 
gut that communicates with the Lake Champlain, 
This fortification was, on three ſides, encompaſſed 
with water, and in front nature had ſecured it with 
a morals. 

The Engliſh troops being landed, were imme- 

diately marſhalled in three columns, and began 
their march to the enemy's advanced guard, con- 
ſiſting of one battalion, encamped behind a breaſt- 
work of logs, which they now abandoned with pre- 
cipitation, after having let it on fire, and burned 
their tents and implements. The Britiſh forces 
proſecuted their march in the ſame order ; but the 
route lying through a thick wood that did not ad- 
mit of any regular progreſſion 'or paſſage, and the 
guides proving extremely ignorant, the troops were 
bewildered, and the columns broken by falling in 
one upon another. 
Lord Howe being advanced at the head of the 
right center column, encountered a French detach- 
ment, who had likewiſe loſt their way in their re- 
treat from the advanced guard, and a warm ſkir- 
miſh enſued. The diſpute was maintained for 
ſome time with great obſtinacy on both ſides; nor 
did the enemy give way until they had loſt about 
three hundred killed, and one hundred and forty- 
eight taken priſoners, including five officers. This 
petty advantage, however, was dearly purchaſed 
with the loſs of lord Howe, who fell in the begin- 
ning of the action, univerſally lamented, as a young 
nobleman of the moſt promiſing talents, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner by his 
courage, activity, and rigid obſervation of military 
diſcipline, and had gained the eſteem and affection 
of the ſoldiery by his generoſity, humanity, and 
engaging addreſs. 

The general finding the troops greatly exhauſt- 

ed, from want of proper reſt and refreſhment, 
thought it moſt adviſable to march back to the 
landing-place, where they accordingly arrived about 
cight in the morning. Then he detached heute- 
nant-colonel Bradſtreet with one regular regiment, 
ſix companies of Royal Americans, the batteau 
men, and a body of rangers, to take poſſeſſion of 
a ſaw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, 
which the enemy had deſerted. - 
This poſt being ſecured, the general advanced 
again towards Ticonderoga, where he learned from 
the priſoners the enemy had collected eight batta- 
lions, with a body of Canadians and Indians, 
amounting in all ro fix thouſand. Theſe, they 
ſaid, being encamped before the fort, were em- 
ployed in torming a ſtrong intrenchment, where 
they intended to-wait for a reinforcement of three 
thouſand men, which had been detached under the 
command of M. de Levi, to make a diverſion on 
the ſide of the Mohawk river; but upon the news 
of Mr. Abercrombie's approach, were now recalled 
for the defence of Ticonderoga. 
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This information determined the Engliſh gene- 
ral to ſtrike, if pollible, {ome deciſive ſtroke be- 
fore the junction could be effected. He therefore 
early next morning detached his engineer acroſs 
the 11ver on the oppoſite fide of the fort, to take a 
view of the enemy's intrenchments; and this offi - 
cer reported, that the works being ſtill unfiniſhed, 
might be attempted with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. 
A diſpoſition was made accordingly for the attack; 
and after proper guards had been left at the ſaw- 
mill and the landing-place, the whole army was 
put in motion. 

They advanced with great intrepidity towards 
the intrenchments, which, however, they found 
impregnable. The breaſtworſt was no leſs than 
eight feet high, and the ground before it covered 
with felled trees, with their boughs pointing out- 
wards, projecting in ſuch a manner as to render 
the intrenchment almoſt inacceſſible. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſeemingly inſuperable difficulties, the 
Britiſh troops marched up to the aſſault with an 
undaunted reſolution, and ſuſtained a terrible fire 
from the enemy's muſquetry and cannon! They 
endeavoured to cut their way, ſword in hand, 
through theſe embaraſſments ; and ſome of them 
even mounted the parapet ; but the enemy were 
lo well covered, that they could deliberately take 
aim without the lcaſt danger to themſelves : the 
carnage was therefore great, and the troops began 
to fall into confuſion, after ſeveral repeated at- 
tacks, which laſted above four hours, under the 
moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances, | 

The general by this time plainly perceived that 
no hope of ſucceſs remained; and in order to.pre- 
vent a total defeat, reſolved to retreat with his 
army, which retired unmoleſted to their former 
camp, with the loſs of about eighteen hundred men 
killed or wounded, including a great number of 
officers. Every corps of regular troops exerted 
themſelves on this unfortunace occaſion with re- 
markable bravery ; but the greateſt loſs was fuf- 
tained by lord John Murray's regiment, of which 
above one halt of the private men, and twenty- 
five officers, were either ſlain upon the ſpot, or 
deſperately wounded, 1130010 5 

Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to ſtay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, with forces which had re- 
ceived ſuch a ſevere check, retired to the batteaus, 
and reimbarking his troops, returned to the camp 
at Lake George, from whence he had taken his 
departure. The public were very free in their 
cenſures upon the conduct of this general. He 
was commended indeed for drawing off his men 
from a deſperate attack, in which they were expol- 
ed to the fire of an enemy who lay fecure in im- 
pregnable intrenchments: but his ordering his 
troops to ſtorm ſuch a camp without artillery, when 
he had a ſufficient train for that ſervice; his never 
advancing in perſon to the field of battle, when 
his preſence was ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary, but re- 
maining at the ſaw-mills, two miles from the ſcene 
of action; his flying from the neighbourhood of 
an enemy who never amounted to above three 
chouſand ; and to whom he would have been ſupe- 
rior, even though they had been joined by the ex- 
pected reinforcements : in theſe. and many other 
reſpects he is ſaid to have acted in a manner very 
unbecoming the character of a good general. 

He might, it was affirmed, have remained on 


the ſpot, in order to exccute ſome other enterprize 
if 1 when 
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neral Amherſt no ſooner heard of his diſaſter than 
he returned with the troops from Cape Breton to 
New England; after having left a ſtrong garriſon 
at Louiſbourg. At the head of ſix regiments he 
began his march to Albany,. about the middle of 
September, in order to join the forces on the lake, 
that they might undertake fome other lervice be- 
fore the ſeaſon ſhould be exhauſted. 
In the mean time, general Abercrombie had de- 
tached lieutenant-colonel Bradftreet with a body 
of three thouſand men, chiefly provincials, to exe- 
cute a plan which this officer had formed againſt 
Cadaraqui, or Fort Frontenac, ſituated on the north 
fide of the river St. Laurence, juſt where it takes 
its riſe from the Lake Ontario. To the fide of 
this lake he advanced with his detachment ; and 
embarking in ſome ſloops and batteaus provided 
for the purpoſe, landed within a mile of Fort Fron- 
tenac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and ten men, with a few Indians, immediate- 
ly ſurrendered priſoners of war. In this fortreſs, 
which commanded the mouth of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and ſerved as a magazine to the more 
fouthern caſtles, Mr. Bradftreet found ſixty pieces 
of cannon, ſixteen ſmall mortars, with an immenſe 
quantity of merchandize and proviſions, depoſited 
or the uſe of the French forces detached againſt 
brigadier Forbes, their weſtern garriſons, and In- 
dian allies; as well as for the ſubſiſtence of the 
corps commanded by M. de Levi, on his enter- 
prize againſt the Mohawk river. 
- Fhis fort he not only reduced without blood- 
ſhed, but alſo made himſelf maſter of all the ene- 
 my's ſhipping on the lake, amounting to nine arm- 
ed veſſtts, ſome of which carried eighteen guns. 
Two of thefe Mr. Bradſtreet conveyed to Oſwego, 
whither he returned with his troops, after he had 
deftroyed Fort Frontenac, with all the artillery, 
ſtores, proviſion, and merchandize, which it con- 
rained. By this loſs the French troops to the 
fouthward were expoſed to the hazard nnz 
but it is not eaſy to conceive the general's reaſon 
for giving orders to abandon and deſtroy a fort 
which, if properly ſtrengthened and ſuſtained, 
might have rendered the Engliſh maſters of the 
Lake Ontario, and grievouſly incommoded the 
enemy, both in their commerce and expeditions to 
che weſtward. 
Mean while the expedition againſt Fort du 
Queſne was proſecuted with great activity by bri- 
gadlier Forbes, who with bis little army began his 
march on the thirtieth day of June, from Phila- 
delphia for the river Ohio, a prodigious track of 
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country very little known, deſtitute of military 
roads, incumbered with mountains, morafles, and 


It was not! 
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woods, that were almoſt impaſſable. 
without incredible difficulty that he procured pro- 
viſions and carriages for this expedition, formed 
new roads, extended ſcouting parties, ſecured camps, 
and furmounted many. other obſtructions in the 
courſe of his tedious march, during which he was 
alſo harraſſed by ſmall detachments of the enemy's 
Indians. | | 
Having advanced with the main body as far as 
Ray's Town, at the diſtance of ninety miles from 
Fort du Queſne, and ſent before him colonel Bou - 
quet with two thouſand men, about fifty miles far- 
ther, to a place called Lyal-Henning, this officer. 
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detached major Grant at the head of eight hun- 
dred men, to reconnoitre the fort and its out- 
works. The enemy obſerving his approach, ſent 
a body of troops againſt him ſufficient to ſurround 
his whole detachmeat : a very warm action began: 
the Engliſh maintained it with their uſual courage 
for three hours againſt cruel odds; but at lenoth 

being overpowered by numbers, they were obliged 
to give way, and retired in diſorder to Lyal Hen- 
ning, with the loſs of about thiree hundred men 
killed or taken, including major Grant, who was 
carried priſoner to Fort du Queſne, and nineteen 
officers. 

Notwithſtanding this ſevere check, brigadier 
Forbes advanced with the army, determined to 
profecute his operations with the utmoſt vigour; bur 
the enemy dreading the proſpect of a ſiege, diſmantled 
and abandoned the fort, and retired down the river 
Ohio, to their ſettlements on the Miffiſippi. They 
deſerted the fort on the twenty- fourth of Novem- 
ber, and next day it was occupied by the Britiſh 
forces. As for the Indians of this country, they 
ſeemed heartily to renounce their connections with 
France, and ſubmitted to the dominion of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty. | 

Brigadier Forbes having repaired the fort, chan- 
ged its name from Du Queſne to Pittſburg, fur- 
niſhed it with a garrifon of Provincials, and con- 


cluded treaties of friendſhip and- alliance with the 


Indian tribes. Then he marched back to Phila- 
delphia, and in his return built a blockhouſe near 
Lyal Henning, for the protection of Penſylvania ; 
but he himſelf did not long furvive theſe tranſac- 
tions: his conſtitution having been broken by the 
incredible fatigues he had undergone, he died ſoon 
after, univerſally regretted, 

Thus have we given a particular account of all 
the remarkable events that happened during this 
campaign on the continent of America. The reader 
will be convinced, that notwithſtanding the defeat 
at Ticonderoga, and the diſaſter of the advanced 
party in the neighbeurhood of Fort du Queſne, 
the arms of Great Britain acquired many impor- 
tant advantages, and indeed paved the way for the 
reduction of Quebec, and conqueſt of all Canada. 
In the mean time, the admirals Boſcawen and 
Hardy, having left a conſiderable fquadron at Ha- 
lifax in Nova Scotia, returned with four ſhips of 
the line to England, where they arrived in the be- 
gianing of November, after having given chace to 
ix large French ſhips which they diſcovered to the 


| weſtward of Scilly, but could not overtake or bring 


to an engagement. 

The Engliſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa 
being deemed inſecure whilſt France kept ꝑpſſeſ- 
fion of the iſland of Goree, the miniſtry of Great 
Britain reſolved to crown the eampaign in this 
part of the wotld with the reduction of that for- 
treſs. For this purpoſe commodore Keppel, bro- 
ther to the earl of Albemarle, was veſted with the 
command of a ſquadron, conſiſting of four ſhips of 
the line, feveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and 
ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven hundred 
regular troops, commanded by colonel Worge, and 
embarked in the harbour of Corke in Ireland, from 
whence this whole armament took their departure 
on the eleventh of November. 

After a difficult and dangerous paſſage, in which 
they-touched at the iſland of Teneriffe, they arrived 
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at Goree in the latter end of December, and the 
commodore made a diſpoſition for attacking this 
iſland, which was remarkably ſtrong by nature, but 
very indifferently fortified. Goree is a ſmall bar- 
ren iſland, extending about three quarters of a 
mile in length, of a triangular form, and on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide riſing into a rocky hill, on which 
the ſmall fort of St. Michael is firuated. There is 
another, ſtill more conſiderable, called St. Francis, 
towards the other extremity of the iſland ; and ſe- 
veral batteries were raiſed around its circumference, 
mounted with about one hundred pieces of can- 
non and four mortars. The French governor, M 
de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammunition, and 
his garriſon amounted to three hundred men, ex- 
cluſive of as many negro inhabitants. 


The flat-bottomed boats for landing the troops | 


being hoiſted out, and ranged along-fide of the 
different tranſports, the commodore ſtationed his 
ſhips on the weſt fide of the ifland, and the en- 
agement began with a ſhell from one of the 
— This was a ſignal for the great ſhips, 
which poured in their broadſides without intermiſ- 
ſion, and the fire was returned with equal vivacity 
from all the batteries of the iſland. In the courſe 
of the action, the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the French garri- 
ſon fled from their quarters in ſpite of all the ef- 
forts of the governor, who endeavoured to keep 
them to their duty ; but was obliged to ſtrike his 
colours, and ſurrender at diſcretion, after a ſhort 
but warm diſpute, in which the lots of the Britiſh 
forces hardly amounted to one hundred mea killed 
and wounded. FERM 5 
The ſucceſs of the day was the more extraordi- 
nary, as the French garriſon had not loſt a man, 
except one negro killed by the burſting of a bomb- 
ſnell, and the number of their wounded was very 
inconſiderable. The enemy's colours being ſtruck, 
as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the commodore ſent a 
detachment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the 
garriſon, and hoiſted the Britiſn flag upon the caſtle 
of St. Michael. In the mean time, the governor 
and the reft of the priſoners were diſtributed 
among the ſhipping. Thus the important iſtand 
of Goree fell into the hands of the Engliſh, toge- 
ther with two trading veſſels that happened to be 
at anchor in the road; and ſtores, money, and 
merchandize, to the value of twenty thoufand 
pounds. man 
Part of the troops being left in garriſon at Go- 
ree, under the command of major Newton, toge- 
ther with three ſloops for his ſervice; the ſquadron 
being watered and refreſhed from the continent, 
that part of which is 
kings; and the priſoners with their baggage being 
diſpatched in three cartel-ſhips to France, the com- 
modore ſet fail for Senegal, and reinforced Fort 


Louis with the reſt of the troops under colonel 


Worge, who was about this time favoured with a 
viſit by the king of Legibelli. Great pains were 
taken by the colonel to ſecure the friendſhip of 
this potentate, though he could not comply with 
all his requeſts, inaſmuch as he deſired him to 
eſpouſe his cauſe againſt ſome of the neighbouring 


nations; a favour which he could by no means 


grant, with any regard to the intereſt of his country. 
Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and 


reinforced the garrifon at Senegal, returned to 


governed by one of the Jalof 
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England, where all his ſhips arrived, after a very 
tempeſtuous voyage, in which the ſquadron had 
been diſperſed. | refs 
This expedition, however ſucceſsful in the main; 
was attended with one misfortune, namely, the lo 
of the Litchfield ſhip of war, commanded by cap- 
rain Barton, which, together with one tranſport 
and bomb. tender, was wrecked on the coaſt of 
Barbary, about nine leagues to the northward of 
Saffy, in the dominions of Morocca. One hun- 
dred and thirty men, including ſeveral officers, 
periſhed on this occaſion ; but the captain and the 
reſt of the company, to the number of two hun- 
dred and twenty, made ſhift to gain the ſhore, 
where they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were 
cruelly uſed by the natives, although a treaty of 
peace at that time ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and Morocco: nay, they were even enflaved by 
the emperor, who detained them in captivity untl 
they were ranſomed by the Britiſh government. 
The incidents of the war that happened in the 
Weſt Indies, during theſe tranſactions, were nei- 
ther numerous nor important. Nothing of con- 
ſequence was atchieved in the neighbourhood of 
Jamaica, where admiral Cotes commanded a ſmall 
ſquadron, from which he detached cruifers occa- 
ſionally for the protection of the Britiſh commerce 
and at Antigua the trade was effectually Kericed 
by the vigilance of captain Tyrrel, an officer of 
diſtinguiſhed merit. nol: i 
In the month of March this gentlemati, with his 
own ſhip the Buckingham, and the Cambridge; 
another of the line, deftroyed a fort on the iſland 
of Martinique, and ſunk four privateers riding un- 
der its protection: but his valour was much more 
eminently diſplayed in a ſubſequent engagement, 
which happened in the month of November. Be- 
ing detached on a cruiſe in his own ſhip the Buck- 
mgham by commodore Moore, who commanded 
at the Leeward Iſlands, he fell in with the Wefel 
ſloop, commanded by captain Boles, between the 
iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadalupe, and imme- 
diately diſcovered a fleet of nineteen fail, under 
convoy of a French ſhip of war carrying ſeventy- 
four cannon, and two large frigates. 
Captain Tyrrel iminediately gave chace with all 
the ſail he could carry; and the Wezel, running 
clofe to the enemy, received a whole” broadfide 
from the large ſhip, which however ſhe ſuſtained 
without — damage: nevertheleſs, Mr. Tyrrel 
ordered her commander to keep aloof, as he could 
not be ſuppoſed able to bear the ſhock of large 
metal, and he himfelf prepared for the enigage- 
ment. The enemy's large ſhip, the Floriſſant, 
though of much greater force than the Bucking- 
ham, inftead of * her approach, made a run- 
ning fight with her ſtern-chace, while the two 
frigates harraſſed him in his courſe, ſometimes 
raking him fore and aft, and ſometimes ly ing on 
his quarter. e 5 
At length he came along - ſide of the Floriſſant, 
within piſtol- hot, and poured in a whole broad- 


| ſide, which did conſideràble execution. The ſalu- 


ration was returned with equal vivacity, and a fu- 

rious engagement enſued, Captain Tyrrel was 

wounded in the face; aad loſt three fingers of his 

right hand; ſo that being entirely difabled, he was 

obliged to transfer the command of the ſhip to his 

firſt lieutenant, Mr. Marſhal, who 2 — 
t 
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battle with great gallantry until he loſt his life: 
then the charge devolved to the ſccond lieutenant, 
who acquit ted himſelf with equal bravery, and ſuſ- 
rained a deſpetate fight againſt the three ſhips of 
the enemy. 

The officers and crew of the Buckingham ex- 
erted themſ-Ives with equal vigour and delibera- 
tion; and captain Troy, who commanned a de- 
tachment of marines on the poop, plied his imall 
arms ſo effectually as to drive the French from 
their quarters. At length confuſion, terror, and 
'uproar, prevailing on board the Floriſſant, her fir- 
ing ceaſed, and her colours were hauled down 
about the twilight: but her commander, obſcrving 
that the Buckingham was too much damaged in 
her rigging to purſue with any hope of ſucceſs, or- 
dered all his tails to be ſet, and eſcaped in the 
dark with his two conſorts. Nothing but this 
circumſtance could have prevented a Britiſh ſhip 
of ſixty-five guns, containing but four hundred 
and ſeventy- two men, from taking a French ſhip 
of the line, mounted with ſeventy-four pieces of 
cannon, provided with ſeven hundred men, and 
alſiſte d by two large frigates, one of thirty-eight, 
and the other of twenty-eight guns. 

The loſs of the Buckingham in this action did 
not exceed fifty men in killed and wounded; 
whereas the number of the ſlain on board the 
Floriſſant did not fall ſhort of one hundred and 
eighty, and that of her wounded is ſaid to have 
amounted to above three hundred. She was ſo 
diſabled in her hull that ſhe could hardly be kept 
above water, until ſhe reached Martinique, where 
ſhe was repaired; and the largeſt frigate, together 
with the loſs of forty men, ſultained ſuch damage 
as to be for ſome time quite unfit for ſervice. 
The military tranſactions in the Eaſt Indies were 
chequered with a variety of fortune; but, on the 
"whole, the deſigns of the enemy were entirely diſ- 
appointed. The French king had ſent a conſider 
able reinforcement to that part of the world, under 
the command of general Lally, an officer of [riſh 
extraction, together with ſuch a number of ſhips as 
rendered the ſquadron of M. d'Apche ſuperior to 
that of admiral Pocock, who had ſucceeded ad- 
miral Watſon, lately deceaſed, in the command of 
the Engliſh. fleet ſtationed. on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, which in the beginding of this year was 
joined by ſeveral ſhips from England, under the 
direction of commodore Stevens. 

Immediately after this junction, which was ef- 
fected in the road of Madras on the twenty: fifth of 
March, admiral Pocock, who had already diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his courage, vigilance, and con- 
duct, proceeded to windward, with a view to in- 
tercept the French ſquadron, of which he had re- 
ceived intelligence. In two days he diſcovered in 
the road of Fort St. David the enemy's fleet, con- 
fiſting of nine ſhips, which immediately ſtood out 
To ſea, and formed the line of battle a-head. The 
admiral. took. the ſame precaution, and bearing 
down upon M. &'Apche, the engagement began 
about three in the afternoon. | 
The French commodore having maintained a warm 
fight for about two hours, bore away with his 
whole fleet; and being reinforced by two ſhips, 
formed a line of battle again to ler ward. Admiral 
Pocock's own ſhip and three others being greatly 
diſabled in their maſts and rigging, two of his | 
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captains having miſbehaved in the adtion, and night 
coming on, be did not think proper to purtue 
them with all the fail he could carry; neverthcics; 
he followed them at a proper diſtance, ſtanding to 
the ſcuth-weſt, in order to preſerve the weather. 
gage, in caſe he ſhould have an opportunity to. re. 
new the action in the morning. 

In this expectation, however, he was diſappoint- 
ed : the enemy ſhewed no lights, nor made any 
ſignals that could be obſerved ; and in the mornin 
they had entirely diſappeared. Mr. Pocock, on 
the ſuppoſition that they had weathered him 1n the 
night, endeavoured to work up after them to 
windward; but finding he loſt ground conſiderably, 
he dropped anchor about three leagues to the 
northward of Sadras, and reccived intelligence from 
the chief of that ſettlement, that one of the largeſt 
French ſhips having been greatly damaged in the 
engagement, was run aſhore to the ſouthward of 
Alamparve, where their whole ſquadron lay ar 
anchor, | 

Such was the iſſue of the firſt action between the 
Engliſh and French ſquadrons in the Eaſt Indies, 
which, over and above the loſs of a capital lunp. 
is ſaid to have coſt the enemy about five hundtied 
men, whereas the Britiſh admiral did not loſe one 
fifth part of that number. Being diſſatisſied with 
the behaviour of three of his captains, he no ſooner 
re:urned to Madraſs than he appointed a court- 
martial to enquire into their conduct; in conſe- 
quence of which two of them were dilmiſſed from 
that ſervice, and the third was ſentenced to loſe 
one year's rank as a poſt captain. 

In the mean time Mr. Lally had landed his 
troops at Pondicherry, and taking the field, imme- 
diately laid ſiege to Fort St, David, while the 
French blocked it up by ſea, Two Engliſh ſhips 
being at anchor in the road when the enemy arriv- 
ed, their captains ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping, 
ran them on ſhore, ſer them on fire, and retired 
with their men into the fort, which however was 
in a few days ſurrendered, 

Admiral Pocock having, to the beſt of his 
power, refitted his ſhattered ſhips, ſet ſail again 
on the tenth of May, in order to attempt the rclief 
of Fort St. David's; but, notwithſtanding his ut- 
moſt endeavours, he could not reach it in time to 
be of any ſervice, On the thirtieth day of the 
month he arrived in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
cherry, from whence the French ſquadron ſtood 
away early next morning; nor was it in his power 
by any means to overtake them, though he made 
all poſſible efforts for that purpoſe. Then receiv- 
ing intelligence that Fort St. David's was ſurren- 
dered to the enemy, he ſailed back again ro Madrals, 
in order to refreſh his ſquadron. | 

On the twenty-fafth: of July he ſet ſail a third 
time in queſt of M. d*Apche, and in two days diſ- 
covered his ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of 
the line and a frigate, at anchor in the road of 
Pondicherry. They no ſooner perceived him ap- 
proaching than they ſtood out to ſea as before, ani 
he continued to chace in hope-of bringing them tv 
an engagement; but all his endeavours proved 
ineffectual till the third day of Auguſt, when hav- 


ing gained the weather-gage, he bore down upon 


them in order of battle. 

The engagement began with great fury on both 
ſides ; but in little more than ten minutes 5 
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ſet his foreſail and bore away, his whole ſquadron 
following his example, and maintaining a running 
fight in a very irregular line. The Britiſh admiral 
then made a ſignal for a general chace, which the 
enemy obſerving, thought proper to cut away their 
boats, and croud with all the fail they could carry. 


They eſcaped by favour of the night into the road | 


of Pondicherry, and Mr. Pocock anchored with 
his ſquadron off Carical, a French ſettlement, hav- 
ing thus obtained an undiſputed victory, with the 
lois of thirty men killed, and one hundred and ſix- 
reen wounded, including commodore Stevens and 
captain Martin, though their wounds were not dan- 
gerous. 

The number of killed and wounded on board 
of the French ſquadron: amounted, according to 
report, to five hundred and forty ; and their ſhips 
were ſo much ſhattered, that in the beginning of 
September their commodore failed for the iſlands 
ot Bourbon, in the ſame latitude with Madagaſcar, 
in order to refit; thus leaving the dominion and 
ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas to the Engliſh admi- 
ral, whoſe fleet, from the beginning of this cam- 
paign, had been much inferior to the French ſqua- 
dron in number of ſhips and men, as well as in 
weight of metal. 

Mr. Lally, having made himſelf maſter of Cu- 

dalore and Fort St. David's, refolved to extort a 
ſum of money from the king of Tanjour, on pre- 
tence that, in the laſt war, he had given an obli- 
gation to the French governor, for a certain ſum 
which had never been paid. Accordingly, he ad- 
vanced with a body of three thouſand men into 
the dominions of Tanjour, and demanded ſeventy- 
two lack of rupees. This extravagant demand 
being rejected, he plundered Nagare, a trading 
town on the ſea coaſt, and afterwards laid fiege to 
the capital; but after he had proſecuted his ope- 
rations until a breach was made in the walls, his 
proviſions and ammunition beginning to fail, ſeve- 
ral vigorous ſallies being made by the forces of the 
king of Tanjour, and the place well defended by 
European gunners, ſent from the Engliſh garriſon 
at Trichenopoli, he found himſelf obliged to aban- 
don the enterprize and retreat in a hurry, with the 
lois of his artillery. 
' He arrived at Carical about the middle of Au- 
guſt, and from thence returned to Pondicherry to- 
wards the latter end of September. He afterwards 
quartered his troops in the province of Arcot, took 
poſſeſſion of the city without the leaſt reſiſtance, 
and began to make preparations for the ſiege of 
Madrais, which ſhall be recorded among the trant- 
actions of the enſuing year. In the mean time, 
the land forces belonging to the Eaſt India com- 
. pany were ſo much out-numbered by the rein- 
forcements which arrived with Mr. Lally, that 
they could not pretend to make head againſt the 
enemy, but were obliged to remain on the defen- 
ſive, and provide as well as they could for the ſe- 
curity of Fort St. George, and the other ſettle- 
ments in that part of India. 

Having thus related, with as much preciſion as 
is conſiſtent with perſpicuity, the events of the 
war in Europe, America, Africa, and Aſia, I ſhall 
cloſe the foreign tranſactions of this year with lay- 
ing before the reader ſome account of the ſtate, as 
well as hiſtory, of the different courts of Europe 
at the end of the campaign. I-have formerly ob 
ſerved, that the events of the campaign in Ger- 
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many produced no change in the political ſyſtems 
adopted by the different princes on the conti- 
nent. 

The king of Spain wiſcly continued to adhere 
to that neutrality which he had hitherto oblerved, 
notwithſtanding the intrigues of the French parti- 
zans at the court of Madrid, who endeavoured to 
alarm his jealouſy by the conqueſts which the Eng- 
liſh had projected in America. | 

The king of Sardinia ſagaciouſly kept aloof, re- 
ſolving, in imitation of his predeceſſors, to pre- 
lerve his power on a reſpectable footing, and be 
ready to take advantage of all opportunities to ex- 
tend and promote the intereſt of his crown, and the 
commerce of his ſubjects. | 

As for the king of Portugal, he had prudently 
embraced the ſame maxims of forbearance ; but 
in the latter end of the ſeaſon his attention was 
ingroſſed by a domeſtic incident of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. Whether he had, by particular 
inſtances of ſeverity, provoked the reſentment of 
certain individuals, or exerciſed his dominion in 
ſuch acts of arbitrary power as excited a general 
ſpirit of diſaffection among his nobility ; or, laſtly, 
by the vigorous meaſures purſued againſt the en- 
croaching jeſuits in Paraguay, and their correſpon- 
dents in Portugal, had expoſed himſelf to the 
hatred of that ſociety, I ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine: perhaps all theſe motives concurred in 
giving birth to a conſpiracy againſt his life, which 
was actually executed at this juncture with the 
moſt deſperate reſolution, | 

On the third day of September the king, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, going out in a carriage to take 
the air, attended by one domeſtic, was, in the 
night, at a ſolitary place near Belem, attacked by 
three men on horſeback, armed with blunderbuſ- 
ſes, one of whom fired his piece at the coachman 
without effect. The man, however, terrified both 
on his own account and that of his ſovereign, 
drove the mules at full ſpeed; a circumſtance 
which, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted the other 
two conſpirators, who purſued him at full gallop ; 
and having no leiſure to take aim, diſcharged their 
pieces at random through the back of the carriage. 
The ſlugs with which they were loaded happened 
to paſs between the king's right arm and his breaſt, 
dilacerating the parts from the ſhoulder to the el- 
bow, but without damaging the bone, or pene- 
trating into the cavity of the body. 

Finding himſelf grievouſly wounded, and the 
blood flowing apace, he, with ſuch preſence of 
mind as cannot be ſufficiently admired, inſtead of 
proceeding to the palace, which was at ſome diſ- 
tance, ordered the coachman to return to Jun- 
queira, where his principal ſurgeon refided, and 
there his wounds were immediately dreſſed. By 
this reſolution, he not only prevented the irrepar- 
able miſchief that might have ariſen from an ex- 
ceſſive effuſion of. blood, but, without all doubt, 
ſaved his life from the hands of other aſſaſſins 

ſted on the road to accompliſh the murder, in 
caſe he ſhould eſcape alive from the firſt attack. 
This inſtance of the king's recollection was mag- 
nified into a miracle, on the ſuppoſition that it 
muſt have been the effect of divine inſpiration ; 
and indeed, among a people addicted to ſuperſti- 
tion, might well paſs for a favourable interpoſition 
of Providence. 
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The king being thus diſabled in his right arm, 
b-ſtowed, by a public decree, the abſolute power 
of government upon the queen his conſort. In 
the mean time, no perion had acceis to his pre- 
ſence but herlelf, the Hirſt miniſter, the cardinal de 
Saldanha, the phy ſicians, and furgeons. An em- 
bargo was immediately laid on all the ſhipping in 
the port of Liſbon Rewards were publicly ot- 
fered, together with a promite of pardon to the 
accomplices, for diſcovering any of the aſſaſſins; 
and ſuch other meaſures taken, that in a little 
time the whole conſpiracy was unfolded : a con- 
ſpiracy the more dangerous, as it appeared to have 
been tormed by perſons of the firſt quality and in- 
fluence. 

The duke de Aveiro, of the family of Maſca- 
renhas; the marquis de Tavora, who had been 
viceroy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed the com- 
miſſion of general of the horſe; the count de At- 
touguia, the marquis de Alloria, together with 
their wives, children, and whole families, were 
arreſted immediately after the aſſaſſination, as prin- 
cipals in the deſign; and many other accomplices, 
including ſome jeſuits, were apprehended in the 
ſequel. The further particulars relating to this 
affair, with the fate of the conſpirators, ſhall be 
related among the tranſactions of the enſuing year. 
At preſent it will be 1ufficient to obſerve, that the 
king's wounds were productive of no bad conſe- 
quences z nor did the impriſonment of the conſpi- 
rators occaſion any diſturbance in the kingdom. 

The internal tranquility of France continued to 
be diſturbed by the diſputes between the parlia- 
ments and clergy, concerning the bull Unigent- 
tus. In vain the king had exerted his authority 
firſt propoſing an accommodation; then command- 
ing the parl.aments to deſiſt from taking cogni- 
zance f a religious conteſt, which did not fall un- 
der their juri diction; and, thirdly, baniſhing cheir 
perſons, and annulling their power. He after- 
wards iound it neceſſary to recal and reinſtate 
thoſ: venerable patriots; and, being convinced of 
the intolerable infolence and turbulent ſpirit of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, had exiled that prelate 1n his 
turn. | : 

Hie was no ſooner reſtored to his function than 

he reſumed his former conduct, touching the de- 
nial of ſacraments to thoſe, ho refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the, bull Unigenitus. He even acted with 
redoubled zeal; intrigued with the other prelates; 
caballed among the inferior clergy ; and not only 
revived, but augmented the . troubles throughout 
the whole kingdom. Biſhops, curates, and monks, 
preſumed to with-hold ſpiritual conſolation from per- 
ions in extremity, and were puniſhed by the civil 
power. Other parliaments of the kingdom fol- 
lowed the example ſer them by that of Paris, in 
aſſerting their authority and privileges. The king 
commanded them to deſiſt, on pain of incurring 
his diſpleaſure : they remonſtrated and perſevered; 
while the archbiſhop repeated his injunctions and 


cenſures, and continued to. inflame the diſpute to 


ſuch a dangerous degree, that he was given to 
underſtand he ſhould be again obliged to quit 
the capital, if he did not proceed with more mo- 
deration. _ 5 | 

Theſe domeſtic diſputes, however, did not pre- 
vent the French miniſtry from concerting proper 
meaſures to proſccute the war in Europe and 


| 


In. 
America. Tn the courſe of this year they h 
only confiderably reinforced ore ner 8 
many, but made furpriling efforts to ſupply the 
colony of Canada with troops, artillery, ſtores 
and ammunition, for its defence againit the ope- 
rations: of the Britiſh forces, which greatly out- 
numbered the French upon that continent. The 
court of Verſailles employed every ſtratagem to 
elude the vigilance of the Britiſh cruiſers. The 
ſhips deſtined for America they detached, both 
ſingle and in covoys, ſometimes from the Medi- 
terranean, ſometimes from their harbours in the 
Channel. They aſſembled tranſports in one port 
in order to divert the attention of the Engliſh trom 
another where their convoys lay ready for failing ; 
and in boiſterous weather, when the Britiſh men 
of war could no longer block up their harbours, 
their ſtore ſhips came forth, and hazarded the voy- 
age for the relief of their American ſettlements, 
Thoſe that had the good fortune to arrive on 
the coaſt of that continent were obliged to have re- 
courſe to different expedients for eſcaping the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadrons ſtationed at Halifax, or cruiſing in 
the bay of St. Laurence. They either ventured 
to enter the river, before it was clear of the ice, 
ſo early in the ſpring, that the Engliſh had not yet 
left the harbour of Nova Scotia; or they wait- 
ed on the coaſt of Newfoundland for ſuch thick 
fogs as might ſcreen them from the notice of the 
Britiſh commanders in failing up the gulph; or, 
laſtly, they penetrated through the Streights of 
Belleiſle ; a dangerous paſſage, which however led 
them directly into the river St. Laurence, at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance above the ſtation of the Engliſh 
ſquadron. | 
Though the French navy was by this time fo 
diminiſhed, that it could neither cop? with the 
Engliſh by ſea, nor furniſh proper convoys for 
their commerce ; this circumſtance did not hinder 
the miniſtry of that kingdom from alarming Great 
Britain with the fears of an invaſion. Flat-bottom- 
ed boats were built, tranſports collected, large 
ſhips of war equipped, and troops ordered to aſ- 
ſemble on the coaſt for embarkation : but this was 
no more than a feint to excite the apprehenſions 
of the Engliſh, embarraſs the adminiſtration, pre- 
judice the national credit, and deter the govern- 
ment from ſending forces to Germany, to proſe- 
cute the war in that quarter, 
A much more effectual method they took to 
diſtreſs the trade of England, by laying up their uſe- 
leſs ſhips of war,. and encouraging of ſtout priva- 
teers, that did conſiderable damage to the com- 
merce of Great Britain and Ireland, by cruiſing in 
the ſeas of Europe and America, Some of them 
lay cloſe in the harbours of the Channel, fronting 
the coaſt of England, and darted out occalionally 
on the trading ſhips of this nation, as they receiv- 
ed intelligence from boats employed for that pur- 
poſe. Some choſc their ſtation in the North Sea, 
where a great number of captures were made upon 
the coaſt of Scotland : others cruiſed in the chops 
of the Channel, and even to the weſtward of Ire- 
land; but the far greater number ſcoured the ſeas 
in the neighbourhood of the Leeward Iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, where they took a prodigious 
number of Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and from the 
ſugar colonies, and carried them to their own ſettle- 
ments in Martinique, Guadalupe, or St. Domingo. 
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The Dutch ſtill continued to perſevere in the 
ſame baſe and diſingenuous conduct which they 
had invariably obſerved ſince the commencement 
of the war, I have, in the beginning of this 
year's tranſactions, remarked, that a great num- 
ber of their ſhips were taken by the Engliſh 
cruizers, and condemned as legal prizes, for hav- 
ing French property on board: that the Dutch 
merchants, enraged at their loſſes, exclaimed 
againſt the Engliſh as pirates and robbers, petition- 
ed the States for redreſs in very high terms, and 
even loudly clamoured for a war againſt Great Bri- 
tain, 
I)hhe charge of violence and injuſtice which they 
brought againſt the Engliſh, for taking and con- 
iilcating the ſhips that tranſported to Europe the 
prouuce of the French in the Weſt Indies, they 
tou dd on the tenth article of a treaty of com- 
mere between Great Britain and the States-gene- 
ral of tue United Provinces, concluded in the year 
160, itpulating, That whatever ſhall be found 
on board the ſhips of the ſubjects of the United 
Proviaces, though the lading or part thereof may 
belong to the enemies of Great Britain, ſhall be 
free and unmoleſted, except theſe be prohibited 
goods, which are to be ſerved in the manner pre- 
icribed by the foregoing articles,” From this ar- 
ticle the Dutch merchants inferred, that if there 
be no prohibited goods on board, the Engliſn had 
no right to ſtop or moleſt any of their ſhips, or 
make the leaſt enquiry to whom the merchandize 
belonged, whence it was brought, or whither 
bound. : 
This plea the Engliſh miniſtry would by no 
means admit, for the following reaſons; a general 
and perpetual licence to carry on the whole trade 
of their enemy, would be ſuch a glaring abſurdity 
as no convention could authorize : common ſenſe 
has dictated, and Grotius declared, that no man 
can be ſuppoſed to have conſented to an abſurdity; 
therefore the interpretation given by the Dutch to 
this article, could not be ſuppoſed to be its true and 
genuine meaning, which indeed relates to nothing 
more than the common courſe of trade, as it was 
uſually carried on in time of peace. But, even 
ſhould their interpretation be accepted, the article 
and the treaty itſelf would be ſuperſeded and an- 
nulled by a ſubſequent treaty, concluded between 
the two nations in 1675, and often confirmed ſince 
that period, ſtipulating, in a ſecret article, That 
neither of the contracting parties ſhould give, nor 
conſent that any of their ſubjects and inhabitants 
ſhould give any aid, favour, or counſel, directly 
or indirectly, by ſea or land, or on the freſh wa- 
ters; nor ſhould furniſh or permit, the ſubjects or 
inhabitants of their reſpective territories, to furniſh 
any ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, victuals, money, in- 
ſtruments of war, gunpowder, or any other neceſ- 
faries for making war, to the enemies of either par- 
ty, of any rank or condition ſoever,” 

Now the Dutch had violated this article in ma- 
ny inſtances during the preſent war, both in Eu- 
rope and America; and as they had ſo openly con- 
travened one treaty, the Engliſh were not obliged 
to obſerve any other. They had, moreover, for- 
feited all right to the obſervance of the treaty in 
queltion, by refuſing the ſuccours with which they 
were bound, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to furniſh 
the king of Great Britain, in caſe any of his ter- 
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ritories in Europe ſnould be attacked; for nothing 
could be more weak and trivolous than the allega- 
tion upon which this refuſal was founded; name- 
ly, that the hoſtilities in Europe were commenced 
by the Engliſh, when they ſ-1zed and confiicated 
the veſſels of France; and they, being the aggrel- 


ſors, had no right to inſiſt upon the tuccours ſti- 


pulated in a treaty which was purely defenſive. 
If this argument has any weight, the treaty itſelf is 
totally annulled. The French, as they did in the 
preſent caſe, will always begin the war in Ame- 
rica: and when their ſhips, containing reinforce- 
ments and ſtores for the maintenance of that war, 
ſhall be taken on the European ſeas, perhaps in 
conſequence of their being expoſed for that pur- 
pole, they will exclaim that the Engliſh were the 
aggreſſors in Europe, conſequently intitled to re- 
ceive no benefit from the defenſive treaty ſubſiſt- 
ing between them and the States-general of the 
United Provinces. It bring impoſſible for the 
Engliſh to put an end to the war, while their 
enemies are enabled to maintain it by their 
commerce carried on in neutral bottoms, they are 
obliged to ſuppreſs ſuch iniquitous colluſion by 
that neceſſity which Grotius himſelt hath admitted 
to be a ſufficient excule for deviating from the let- 
ter of any treaty whatever. 

In time of peace no Dutch ſhips were allowed 
to carry the produce of any French ſugar ifland, 
or even to trade in any of the French ports in 
America or the Weſt Indies; conſequently the 
treaty which they quote can never juſtity them in 
carrying on a commerce which, as it did not exiſt, 
and was not foreſeen, could not poſſibly be prohi- 
bited when that convention was ratified. Grotius, 
whoſe authority is held as uncontrovertible among 
the Dutch, has aſſerted, that every nation has a 
right to ſeize and confiſcate the goods of any 
neutral power which ſhall attempt to carry them 
into any place which is blocked up by that nation, 
either by land or ſea, The French iſlands in the 
Welt Indies were ſo blocked up by the Engliſh 
cruiſers, that they could receive no relief from 
their own government; conſequently no neutral 
power could attempt to ſupply them without fal- 
ling under this predicament. 

It was for theſe reaſons that the king of Eng- 
land declared, by the mouth of Mr. Yorke, his 
miniſter plenipotentiary at the Hague, iq a confe- 
rence held in the month of Auguſt with the depu- 
ties of the States general, Thar though he was 
ready to concur in every meaſure that ſhould be 
propoſed for giving ſatisfactioa to their High 
Mightineſſes, with whom he had always ſtudicd 
to live in the moſt perfect union, he was never- 
theleſs determined, not to ſuffer the trade of the 
French colonies in America to be carried on by 
the ſubjects of other powers, under the ſpecious 
pretext of neutrality ; nor to permit words to be 
interpreted as a licence to drive a trade with his 
enemies, Which, though not particularly ſpecified 
in the articles of contraband, was neverthe!e's ren- 
dered ſuch in all reſpects, and in every ſenſe, by 
the nature of the circumſtances.” | 

Beſides the univerſal clamour excited in Hol- 
land, and the famous memorial delivered to the 
States-general, which we have already mentioned, 
a depuration of merchants waited four times ſue- 
ceſſively on the princeſs regent, to repreſent their 

£ grievances, 
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grievances, and ſolicit her concurrence in aug- 
menting the navy for the preſervation of their 
commerce. She promiſed to employ her beſt of- 
fices with the court of Great Britain ; and theie co- 
operating with the repreſentation made by the 
States-general, the Engliſh miniſter was empower- 
ed to open conferences at the Hague, in order to 

ſettle the preicnt diſpute by an amicable accom- 
modation. 

Theſe endeavours, however, were not attended 
with the deſired effect. The Britiſh cruiſcrs con- 
tinued to take, and the Britiſh courts to condema, 
all Dutch veſſels carrying the produce of the French 
ſugar iſlands. The merchants of Holland and 
Zealand renewed their complaints with redoubled 
vehemence, and all the trading part of the nation, 
reinforced by the whole party that oppoſed the 
houſe of Orange, cried aloud for an immediate 
augmentation of the marine, and repriſals upon 
the Engliſh navy. The princeſs-regent, in order 
to avoid extremities, was obliged not only to ex- 
ert all her intereſt with the States-general, but al- 
ſo to play off one faction againſt another, in the 
way of remonſtrance and exclamation. 

So early as the month of June ſhe preſented a 
memorial to the States-general, reminding them, 
that in the beginning of the war between France 
and England, ſhe had recommended an augmen- 
tation of their land forces, to ſtrengthen the garri- 
ſons of the frontier towns, and cover the territo- 
ries of the republic from invaſion. She obſerved, 
that the provinces of Gueldres and Overyſſel, 
alarmed by the proximity of two formidable ar- 
mies, had reſolved to demand, that the augmen- 
tation of their land · forces ſhould be taken into 
conſideration by the other provinces; and requeſt- 
ed her to enforce their ſolicitations that this mea- 
ſare might immediately take place. With this 
requeſt, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had the more readily com- 
plicd, as ſhe-could not but be ſenſible of the im- 
minent danger to which the republic was expoled, 
eſpecially ſince; the Hanoverian army had paſſed 
the Rhine; and. as it behoved the ſtate to put it- 
{elf in a condition to . hinder either army from re- 
tiring into the, territories. of the republic, if it 
ſhould be defeated; far, in that caſe, the conque- 
ror being authoriſed to purſue his enemy where- 
ever he can find him, would, carry the war into 
the heart of their country. . 

This repreſentation had no other effect than that 
of ſuſpending the execution of the meaſure which 
each party propoſed. The princeſs, in her anſwer 
to the fourth deputation of the merchants, declar- 
ed, that ſhe beheld the preſent ſtate of their trade 
with the moſt anxious concern: that its want of 
protection was not her fault, but that of the towns 
of Dort, Haarlem, Amſterdam, Torgau, Rotter- 
dam, and the Brille; to whole conduct it was ow- 
ing that, the: forces of the ſtate, by ſea and land, 
were not now. on à better footing. The deputies 
were afterwards. referred to her miniſter, M. de la 
Larrey, to whom they repreſented, that the aug- 
mentation of the land forces, and the equipment 
of a fleet, were matters as diſtinct from each other 
as light from darkneſs: that there was no preſſing 
motive for an augmentation of the army; whereas 
innumerable reaſons rendered the equipment of a 
fleet a matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity. 

In a few days after this repreſentation was made, 
the princeſs, in an aſſembly of the States-genezal, 
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requeſted their High Mighiineſſes, that ſeeing their 
carneſt and repeated efforts to perſuade the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and W eſt- 
Friefland, to agree to the propoſed augmenta-ion 
of forces by fea and land, had not hitherto met 
with ſucceſs, they would now contrive and concur 
in ſome feaſible expedient for terminating this af. 
fair, and the ſooner the better; in order, on one 
hand, to ſatisfy the ſtrong and well-grounded in- 
ſtances made by the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht 
Overyſſel, and Groningen; and, on the other. 
to comply with the ardent and juſt defies expreſ. 
led by the commercial inhabitants of the country. 

She told them, that the depuration which waited 
on her was compoled of forty merchants, a num. 
ber that merited attention no lets than the ſpeech 
they pronounced, of which a great number of 
printed copies were diſtributed chrough 2ll parts 
of the country. Without making any particular 
remarks on the harangue, ſhe only obſerved, that 
the ſpirit of it did not tend to forward the negocia- 
tion begun with Great-Britain, nor induce the na- 
tion to prefer a convention to a rupture with that 
crown, From this circumſtance ſhe inferred, it 
was more than time to finiſh the deliberations on 
the propoſal for augmenting the forces both by ſea 
and land; a meaſure, ſhe ſaid, without which the 
ſtate was, and always would be, expoſed to every 
ſort of danger and misfortune. 

In conſequence of this interpoſition, the States- 
General that ſame day ſent a letter to the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, ſignifying the ſenti- 
ments of the Princeſs Regent, and repreſenting 
the neceſſity of complying with her propoſal of the 
double augmentation. They obſerved, that an 
augmentation of the land-forces, for the defence 
of the frontiers, was no leſs requiſite than an 
equipment by ſea for the ſecurity of commerce : 
that the ſtates of the provinces of Gueldres, 
Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen, concurred 
with them in the ſame opinion; and accordingly 
had inſiſted, by divers letters and propoſitions, 
on thoſe two points ſo eſſential to the public 
intereſt. : 

After taking notice of the danger of delay, and 
the fatal effects of diſcord, they propoſed, that, 
by a reciprocal indulgence, one party ſhould com- 
ply with the ſentiments of the other, in order to 
avoid a ſchiſm and 1nternal diviſion among the con- 
federates, the conſequences of which would be 
very alarming ; while the republic, in the mean 
time, would remain in a defenceleſs condition both 
by ſea and land, and depend, for its ſafety, upon 
the humour and caprice of its powerful neigh- 
bours. . They gonjured them therefore, as they va- 
lued the intereſt of their country, and all that was 
dear to them; as they regarded the protection of 
the good inhabitants, the concord and harmony 
which. at all times, but eſpecially at the preſent cri- 
tical juncture, was of the laſt neceſſity, that they 
would ſeriouſly reflect upon the exhortations of 
her royal highneſs, as well as on the repeated in- 
ſtances of the majority of the confederates ; and 
take a wiſe and ſalutary reſolution, with regard to 
the propoſed augmentation of the land-forces ; fo 
that this addition, together with an equivalent at 
ſea, might, the ſooner the better, be unanimouſly 
brought to a concluſion. ; 

In the month of April this year died, in the 
cighiy-fourth year of his age, pope Benedict XIV. 
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(Proſper Lambertini) a pontiff univerſally eſteem- 
ed for his good ſenſe, moderation, and humanity; 
and in July was ſucceeded in the papacy by cardinal 
Charles Rezzonico, biſhop of Padua, by birth a 
Venetian. He was formerly auditor of the Rota; 
afterwards advanced to the purple by pope Cle- 
ment XII. at the nomination of the republic of 
Venice; was diſtinguiſhed by the title of St. Maria 
d' Ara Cæli, the principal convent of the Corde- 
liers, and nominated protector of the Pandours, or 
Illyrians. When he aſcended the papal chair, he 
aſſumed the name of Clement XIII. in gratitude 
to the laſt of that name, who was his benefactor. 
Though of a diſagreeable perſon, and even deform- 
ed in his body, he enjoys good health and a vigo- 
rous conſtitution. As an eccleſiaſtic, his life is ex- 
emplary; his morals are pure and unimpeached : 
in his character, he 1s ſaid to be learned, diligent, 
ſteady, devour, and in every reſpect worthy to ſuc- 
ceed ſuch a predeceſſor as Benedict. 

I ſhall next, previous to my opening the hiſtory 
of the ſucceeding ſeſſion of parliament, preſent the 
reader with the molt remarkable domeſtic occur- 
rences of the year. 

It is a circumſtance that redounds greatly to the 
henour of the Engliſh miniſtry, thar, while the 
operations of the war were vigorouſly carried on 
in the four quarters of the globe, the iſland of 
Great Britain, which may be conſidered as the cen- 
ter that gave motion to this vaſt machine, en- 
joyed all the tranquillity of the moſt profound 
peace, and ſaw. nothing of war but the prepara- 
tions and trophies, which ſerved only to animate the 
nation to a deſire of further conqueſt : for the de- 
jection occaſioned by the misfortune at St. Cas 
ſoon vaniſhed before the proſpect of victory and 
ſucceſs. Conſidering the agitation naturally pro- 
duced among the common people, by the practice 
of preſſing men into the ſervice of the navy, the 
railing of ſo many new corps of ſoldiers, and the 
endeavours uſed in forming the national militia, 
very few diſturbances happened to interrupt the in- 
ternal repoſe of the nation. 

Againſt private acts of malice, violence, and 
rapine, however, no community whatſoever is ſe- 
cure. In the month of April the temporary 
wooden bridge over the Thames, built for the 
conveniency of carriages and paſſengers, while the 
workmen ſhould be employed in widening and re- 
pairing London-bridge, was maliciouſly fer on fire 
in the night, and continued burning till noon next 
day, when the ruins of it fell into the river. The 
deſtruction of this conveniency proved very detri- 
mental to the commerce of the city, notwithſtand- 
ing the care and diſcretion of the magiſtrates in 
applying remedies to the preſent misfortune. A 
promiſe of the king's pardon was offered in a pub- 
lic advertiſement, by the ſecretary of ſtate, and a 
reward of two hundred pounds by the city of Lon- 
don, to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the perpe- 
trator of ſuch a wicked outrage; but nevertheleſs 
he eſcaped detection. No individual, nor any ſociety 
of men, could have the leaſt intereſt in rhe exe- 
cution of ſuch a ſcheme, except the body of Lon- 
don watermen : but as no diſcovery was made to 
the prejudice of any perſon belonging to that ſo- 
ciety, the deed was imputed to the malice of ſome 
ſecret enemy of the public. Even after a new 
temporary bridge was erected, another attempt 
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was made (in all probability by the ſame incen- 
diary) to reduce the whole to aſhes, but happily 
miſcarried ; and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any ſuch atrocious efforts for the future. 
Dangerous tumults were excited in and about 
Mancheſter, by a prodigious number of manufac- 
turers, who had left off working, and formed a 
combination to raiſe, by force, the price of their 
labour. They had concerted a regular plan, and 
collected large ſums for the maintenance of the 
poorer fort, while they refuſed to work for their 
tamilies. They inſulted and abuſed all thoſe who 
would not join in this confederacy; diſperſed in- 
cendiary letters, and denounced terrible threats 
againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe their 
proceedings. But theſe menaces had no effe& up- 
on the magiſtrates and juſtices, who exerted them- 
ſelves with ſuch ſpirit and activity, that the ring- 
leaders being apprehended and puniſhed by law, 
the reſt were ſoon reduced to order. n 
In the month of June Florence Henſey, an ob- 
ſcure phyſician, and native of Itcland, who had 
been arreſted for treaſonable practices, was tried 
at the court of King's Bench, on an indictment for 
high-treaſon. In the courſe of the trial it appear- 
ed, that he had been employed as a ſpy by the 
French miniſtry; to whom, in conſideration of a 
paultry penſion, he ſent intelligence of every ma- 
terial incident in Great Britain. The correſpon- 
dence was conducted by his brother, a jeſuit, who 
acted as chaplain and ſecretary to the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at the Hague. The Britiſh reſident at 
that court having learned from the Spaniſh mini- 
ſter ſome ſecrets relating to England, even before 
they were imparted to him by the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry, was induced to ſet on foot an enquiry touch- 
ing the ſource of this intelligence, and ſoon re- 
ceived information, that the ſecretary of the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador had a brother, a phyſician, ar Lon- 
don. The ſuſpicion occaſioned by this cireum- 
{tance being communicated to the miniſtry of 
England, Henſey was narrowly watched, and twen- 
ty-nine of his letters were intercepted. From the 
contents of theſe he was found guilty of having 
given the French court the firſt notice of the ex- 
pedition to North America, the capture of the 
two ſhips the Alcide and Lys, the failing and def- 
tination of every ſquadron and armament, and the 
difficulties that occurred in raiſing money forthe ſer- 
vice of the public. He had even acquainted them 
that the ſecret expedition of the foregoing year 
was deſigned againſt Rochefort; and adviſed a de- 
ſcent upon Great Britain, at a certain time and 
place, as the moſt effectual method of diſtreſſing 
the government, and affecting the public credit. 
After a long trial he was found guilty of treaſon, 
and received the ſentence of death ufually pro- 
nounced againſt ſuch delinquents : but whether he 
merited forgiveneſs by ſome material diſcovery, or 
the miniſtry found him fo infenfible and inſignifi- 
cant that they were aſhamed to take his lite, he 
eſcaped execution, and was indulged with a par- 
don, on condition of going into perpetual exile. 
The laſh of the law fell, with no leſs juſtice, 
upon one Dr. Shebbeare, who, in a ſeries of print- 
ed letters to the people of England, had cenſured 
the conduct of the miniſtry in the moſt acrimoni- 
ous terms, ſtigmatized ſome great names with all 
the virulence of ſatire, and even preſumed to 
7R X inſult 
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inſult and abuſe the perſon of the ſovereign. The 
government, enraged at the inſolence, as well as 


alarmed at the ſucceſs of this author, whoſe writ - 


ings were bought with avidity by, the public, de- 
termined to puniſh him ſeverely for his arragance 
and preſumption; and he was apprehended by 
warrant from the Secretary's Office, His Sixth 
Letter to the People of England was pitched upon 
as the foundation of a proſecution. * 

of King's 


After a ſhort trial, in the court 
Bench, he was found guilty of having writ the 
Sixth Letter to the People of England, which was 
adjudged a libellous pamphlet; ſentenced to ſtand 
in the pillory, to pay a ſmall fine, to be impriſon- 
ed three years, and give ſecurity for his good be- 
haviour for the future: a puniſhment which, how- 
ever ſeemingly ſevere, was by no means too 
great for the atrociouſneſs of his crime; as his ſole 
motive appeared to be to raiſe his own private for- 
tune, which was low, at the expence of diſturbing 
the peace of his country. | 

It muſt be obſerved to the honour of the Eng- 
liſh, and is uniyerſally allowed by all foreign na- 
tions, that no people in the world are more rę- 
markable for exerting . the virtues of charity and 
benevolence towards the diſtreſſed and forlorn part 
of their fellow-creatures. In the courſe of this 
year the public began to reap the benefit of ſeveral. 
admirable inſtitutions of this nature. Mr. Henry 
Raine, a private gentleman of Middleſex, had, in 
his life-time, built and endowed an hoſpital for 
the maintenance of forty poor maidens. By his 
will he bequeathed a certain ſum of money to ac- 
cumulate at intereſt, under the management of 
truſtees, until the yearly produce ſhould amount 
to two hundred and ten pounds, to be given in 
marriage portions to two of the maidens educated | 
in his hoſpital, at the age of twenty-two, who 
ſhould be the beſt recommended for piety and in- 
. by the maſters or miſtreſſes whom they had 
erved. n * 

In the month of March the ſum deſtined for 
when the 
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majdens, mich 4.6 ID lieu of her who 
| 288 sfu}, were marked for a ſecond. 
e ſame day of the enſuing November, 


LES. rize of, the ſame valye would. be 
preſent, * Thus à new candidate will be added 


every, ye r, that every maiden, who has been 
dues d. in this hoſpital, and been careful of her 
rater, may have. & change for a portion of a 
hundred pounds, the FAS five, being intended to 
defray the expence of the wedding entertainment. 
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the excellence of the plan, or the generolity of the 


founder's intention. 
Of no leſs, perhaps of ſtill greater, merit was 
another charitable eſtabliſhment, which alſo took 
place about the fame time. A ſmall number of 
humane perſons, chiefly citizens cf London, deep- 
ly affected with the calamitous fituation of com. 
mon proſtitutes, who are certainly the moſt 
wreiched of all human creatures, formed a 
generous reſolution in their favour, ſuch as will 
reflect eternal honour on the memory of the bene- 
factors. They conſidered that many of thoſe un- 
happy creatures, ſo miſerable in themſelves, and 
ſo productive of miſchief to others, had been ſe. 
duced to vice in their tender years by the per. 
fidious artifice of the male ſex, or the violence of 
unruly paſſion, before they had acquired ex. 
perience to guard againſt the one, or ſagacity to 
diſcern the fatal conſequences of the other: that 
the jewel reputation being thus irretrievably loſt, 
perhaps in one unguarded moment, they were cover- 
ed with ſname and diſgrace, abandoned by their 
friends, ſnunned by their acquaintance, and 
thrown on the wide world: that ſtung with ſelf. 
conviction, inſulted with reproach, denied the pri- 
vilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all 
hope, impelled by -indigence, and maddened by 
deſpair, they had plunged into a life of infamy, in 
which they were expoſed to deplorable viciſſitudes 
of miſery, and the moſt excruciating pangs of re- 
flection that any human beings could unde go: that 
whatever remorſe they might feel, how much ſo- 
ever abhor their own vice or long for an oppurtu- 
nity of amendment, they were entirely deſtitute of 
all means of reformation : they were not only de- 
prived of all poſſibility of profiting by - thoſe 
precious moments of repentance, and becoming 
again uſeful members of ſociety ; but, in order to 
earn a miſerable ſubſiſtence, were obliged to per- 
_ in the _ of proſtitution, and act as the 
inſtruments of heaven's eance in ati 
diſtemper and — fo — ak. — 
and debauching the minds of their fellow crea- 
tures :- | Ok | 
Moved to pity by theſe conũderations, this vir- 
tuous band of affociates reſolved to provide a com- 
fortable aſylum for female penitents, to which 
they might fly for ſhelter from the receptacles of 
vice, the miſeries of life, and the ſcorn of man- 
kind; where they might indulge the falutary 
ſeotiments of remorſe, make their peace with hea- 
ven, inure themſelves to induſtry and temperance, 
and be profitably reunited to fociety, from which 


ap- they had been ſo unhappihy cut off. The plan of 


this excellent inſtitution being formed, was put 
in execution by means of voluntary ſubſcription, 
and the houſe opened in Goodman's fields, under 
the name of the Magdaten-hofpical,-in the month of 
Auguſt; when fifty petitions were ꝓreſented by pe- 
nitent proſtitutes, ſoliciting admittance, which was 
granted to ſeveral, Another afylum was ao 
0 by the hand of private charity, on the 
Surry-ſide of Weſtminſter bridge, for the recepti- 
on and education of female orphans, and children 
deſerted by their parents: and it is to be hoped 
that the managers of both will he enabled, by the 
contributions of the humane and compaſſionate, 
to afford protection to every object — 

T under 


It is hard to ſay, which ought — to be admired, 


| 
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under thoſe ſpecies of diſtreſs which they propoſe to 


luccour. 

Nor did the generoſity of the public appear 
more conſpicuous in relieving the diſtreſſed, than 
in rewarding the ingenious in every particular 
branch of the liberal and uſeful arts and ſciences. 
Several years had already elapſed ſiace a ſociety of 
private perſons was inſtituted at London, for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. It conſiſted of a preſident, vice- preſident, 
ſecretary, regiſter, collector, and other officers, 
elected from a very conſiderable number of mem- 
bers, who paid a certain yearly contribution for 
the purpoſes of the inſtitution. In the courſe of 
every year they held eight general meetings in a 
large aſſembly-room, built and furniſhed at the 
common expence; beſides the ordinary meetings 
of the ſociety beld every week, from the ſecond 
Wedneſday in November to the laſt Wedneſday 
of May: and, in the intermediate time, on the firſt 
and third Wedneſday of every month. 

At theſe ordinary meetings, provided the num- 
ber then preſent exceeded ten, the members had a 
right to proceed upon buſineſs, and power to ap- 
point ſuch committees as they ſhould think neceſ- 
iary. The money contributed by this aſſociation, 
after the neceſſary expence of the ſociety had been 
deducted, was expended in premiums for plant- 
ing and huſbandry : for diſcoveries and improve- 
ments in chemiſtry, dying, and mineralogy ; for 
promoting the ingenious arts of drawing, engra- 
ving, caſting, painting, ſtatuary and ſculpture ; 
for the improvement of manufactures and ma- 
chines 1n the various articles of hats, crapes, drug- 
gets, mills, marbled paper, ſhip blocks, ſpin- 

ing-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, and weaving, 
They likewiſe allotted ſums for the advantage 
of the Britiſh colonies in America; and beſtowed 
premiums on thoſe ſettlers who ſhould excel in 
curing cochineal, planting logwood - trees, culti- 
vating olive-trees, producing myrtle-wax, making 
pot - aſh, preſerving raifins, curing ſaflower, mak- 
ing ſilk and wines, importing ſturgeon, preparing 
iſinglaſs, planting hemp and cinnamon, extract- 
ing opium and the gum of the perſimon- tree, col- 
lecting ſtones of the mango, which. ſhould be 
found to vegetate in the Weſt- Indies; raiſing filk 
graſs, and laying out provincial gardens. They 
moreover allowed a gold medal, in honour of him 
who ſhould compole the beſt treatiſe on the arts of 
peace, containing an hiſtorical account of the pro- 
greſſive improvements of agriculture, manufac- 


tures, and commerce in the kingdom of England, | plo 


wich the effects of thoſe improvements on the 
morals and manners of the people, and pointing 
out the moſt proper means for their future ad- 
vancement. In a word, the ſocitty. is ſo numerous, 
the contributions ſo conſiderable, the plan ſo judi- 
ciouſſy laid, and executed with ſuch diſcretion and 
ſpirit, as to promiſe much mote effectual and ex- 
tenſive advantage to the public, than ever ac- 
— from all the boaſted academies of Chriſten- 
om. nt. 1 | 
The artiſts of London had long maintained a 
private academy for improvement in the art of 
drawing from living figures; but, in order to ex- 
tend this advantage, which was not attained with- 
out difficulty and expence, the duke of Rich- 
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character, provided a large apartment at White- 
hall for the uſe of thoſe who ſtudied the arts of 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving; and furniſhed 
it with a collection of original plaiſter-caſts from 
the beſt antique ſtatues and buſts at Rome and 
Florence. Here any learner had liberty to draw, 
or make models, under the eye and inſtruction of 
Mef. Wilton and Cipriani, two eminent artiſts; 
and twice a year the munificent founder beſtowed 
premiums of filver medals on the four pupils who 
excelled the reſt in drawing from a certain 
figure, and making the beſt model of it in baſſo- 
relievo. | 
Beſides theſe liberal inſtitutions, Mr. Finch apd 
Mr. Townſhend, animated with a laudable zeal 
for the improvement of learning, beſtowed two 
prizes of fifreen guineas each upon two ſenior 
batchelors of arts, and the ſame upon two middle 
 batchelors, in the univerſity of Cambridge, who 
ſhould compoſe the beſt exerciſes in Latin proſe, 
to be recited in public, 23 
It is commonly obſerved by foreign nations, 
and even admitted by the Engliſh themſelves, that 
no country in the world produces ſuch an infinite 
variety ot original characters, nor gives birth to 
ſuch a number of ſtrange adventures. Of this na- 
ture may be reckoned the following incident rela- 
ting to his grace the duke of Marlborough, which 
though it derived its origin from the latter end of 
tne preceding year, and cannot properly be con- 
ſidered as belonging to general hiſtory, is yet ſo 
curious in all its particulars, that the reader, I 
imagine, will excuſe the digreſſian. | 
Towards the end of November, in the fore- 
going year, the abovementioned nobleman re- 
ceived, by the poſt, a letter directed . To his 
grace the duke of Marlborough, with care and 
ſpeed,” and conceived in theſe terms: My lord, 
As ceremony is an idle thing upon moft occaſions, 
more eſpecially to perſons in my ſtate of mind, 1 
ſhall proceed immediately to acquaint you with the 
motive and end of addrefling this epiſtle to you, 
which is equally intereſting to us both. You are 
to know then, thar my 'preſent ſituation in life is 
ſuch, that I ſhould prefer annihifarion to a con- 
tinuance in it. Deſperate diſcaſes'require deſperate 
remedies ; and you are the man I have pitched 
upon, Either to make me'or gnmake yourſelf. As 
I never had the honour to live among the great, 
the tenor of my propoſals will not be'yery-courr- 
ly ; but ler that be an ent to enforce a. be- 
lief of what Iam now going to write. It has em- 
yed my invention for fome time to find out 2 
method of deſtroying another without 0 my 
own life: that | have accompliſhed, and defy the 
law. Now for the application of it. I am-deſpe- 
rate, and mult be provided for. You have it in 
your power: it is my buſineſs to make jt 4. 
elination to ſerve me; which you muſt determine 
to comply with, by procuring me à gentrel fap- 
port for my life, or your 'own will l wad 
before this ſeffion of parliament is boot have 
more motives than one for ſingling you! 0! 
this occaſton; and I give you 0 i oh, 
becauſe the means I ſhall make due of are too fatal 
to be eluded by the power ef phyfic: E you 
think this of any conſequende, you will not fail 


to meet the author on Sunday next, at ten in the 


mond, a young nobleman of the moſt amiable 


morning, or on Monday (if the weather ſhould be 
-2 rainy 
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rainy on Sunday) near the firſt tree beyond the 
ſtile in Hyde-Park, in the foot- walk to Kenſing- 


ton. Secrecy and compliance may preſerve you 


trom a double danger of this fort, as there is a 
certain part of the world where your death has 
more than been wiſhed for upon other motives. 
I know the world too well to truſt this ſecret 
in any breaſt but my own. A tew days deter- 
mine me your friend or enemy. Felton *. You 
will apprehend that I mean you ſhould be alone; 
and depend upon it that a dilcovery of any artifice 
in this affair will be fatal to you. My lafety is 
inſured by my ſilence, for confeſſion only can con- 
demn me.” 

The duke, in conſequence of this extracr- 
dinary ſummons, appeared at the time and place 
appointed. He was on horſeback and alone, 
with piſtcls before him, and the ſtar of his order 
diſplayed, that he might be the more eaſily 
known. He had likewiſc taken the precaution of 
engaging a friend to attend in the Park, though at 
ſuch a conſiderable diſtance as ſcarce to be perceiv- 
ed. He remained ſome time on the ſpot without 
ſeeing any perſon whom he could ſuſpect to be the 
author of the letter he had received, and then rode 
away ; but happening to turn his head when he 
reached Hyde-Park corner, he obſerved a man 
ſtanding at the bridge, and looking at the water, 
within twenty yards of the tree which had been 
fixed as the place of meeting. He forthwith rode 
back at a gentle pace, and paſſing the perſon, ex- 
pected to be addreſſcd; but as no advance of this 
kind was made, he, in repaſſing, bowed to the 
ſtranger, and aſked, if he had not ſomething to 
communicate. The man replying, No, I don't 
know you ;” the duke told his name, adding, 
« Now you know me, I imagine you have ſome- 
thing to ſay to me.” But he ſtill anſwered in the 
negative, and the duke rode home. 

In a day or two after this tranſaction another 
letter was brought to him, containing the follow- 
ing addreſs; «© My lord, you receive this as an 
acknowlegement of your punctuality, as to the 
time and place of meeting on Sunday laſt, though 
it was owing to you it anſwered no purpoſe. The 
pageantry of being armed, and the enſign of your 
order, were uſeleſs, and too conſpicuous. You 
needed no attendant; the place was not calculated 
for miſchief, nor was any intended. If you walk 
in the weſt iſle of Weltminſter-abbey, towards 
eleven o'clock on Sunday next, your ſagacity will 
point out the perſon, whom you will addreſs, by 
aſking his company to take a turnor two with you. 
You will not fail, on enquiry, to be acquainted with 
the name and place of abode ; according to which 
direction, you will pleaſe ſend two or three hun- 
dred pound bank notes the next day by the penny- 
poſt, Exert not your curioſity too early; it is in 
your power to make me grateful on certain terms. 
I have friends who are faithful; but they do not 
bark before they bite. I am, &c. F.“ 

The duke, deſirous of unravelling this ſtrange 
myſtery, repaired to the Abbey at the time preſcrib- 
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ed; and after having walked up and down for five 
or ſix minutes, ſaw the very ſame perſon to whom 
he had ſpoke in Hyde-Park, enter the Abbey 
with another man of a creditable appearance. I his 
laſt, after they had viewed ſome of the monuments 

went into the choir; and the other turning back, 
advanced towards the duke, who accoſtins bins, 
aſked if he had any thing to ſay to him, or any 
commands for him? he replied, No, my lord 

[ have not.” Sure you have,” ſaid the duke: 
but he perſiſted in his denial, Then the duke 
leaving him, took ſeveral turns in the iſle, while 
the ſtranger walked on the other ſide. But no- 
thing further paſſed between them; and although 
the duke had provided ſeveral perſons in diſguiſe 
to apprehend the delinquent, he forbore giving 
the ſignal, that, notwithſtanding appearances, he 
might run no riſque of injuring an innocent per- 
lon, 

Not long after this ſecond diſappointment, he 
received a third letter to the following effect: 
My lord, I am fully convinced, that you had a 
companion on Sunday : I interpret it as owing to 
the weakneſs of human nature ; but ſuch proceed- 
ing is far from being ingenuous, and may produce 
bad effects, whilſt it is impoſſible to anſwer the 
end propoſed. You will ſee me again ſoon, as it 
were by accident, and may eaſily find where I go 
to: in conſequence of which, by being ſent to [ 
ſhall wait on your grace: but expect to be quite 
alone and to converſe in whiſpers: you will hke- 
wile give your honour, upon meeting, that no 
part of the converſation ſhall tranſpire. Theſe, 
and the former terms complied with, enſure your 
ſafety: my revenge, in caſe of non-compliance, 
(or any ſcheme to expoſe me) will be ſlower, - but 
not the leſs ſure; and ſtrong ſuſpicion the utmoſt 
that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances 
would be ten- fold againſt you. You will poſſibly 
be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite neceſ- 
ſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to the in. The 
family of the + Bloods is not extinct, though they 
are not in my ſcheme.” 

The expreſſion, © you will ſee me again ſoon, 
as it were by acident,” ſeemed evidently to point 
at the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park 
and in the' Abbey; nevertheleſs he ſaw him not 
again, nor did he hear any thing farther of the 
affair for two months; at the expiration of which 
the poſt brought him the following letter: May 
it pleaſe your grace, I have reaſon to believe that 
the ſon of one Barnard, a ſurveyor in Abingdon- 
buildings, Weſtminſter, is acquainted with ſome 
ſecrets that nearly concern your ſafety ; his father 
is now out of town, which will give you an op- 
portunity of queſtioning him more privately ; it 
would be uſeleſs ro your grace, as well as dange- 
rous to me, to appear more publicly 1n this affair. 
Your ſincere friend, Anonymous.--- He frequently 
goes to Storey's-Gate coffee-houſe*” 

About ten days after the receipt of this letter, 
the duke ſent a perſon to that coffee-houſe to en- 
quire for Mr. Barnard, and tell him he would be 


— 


* The name of the aſſaſſin who —_—_— Villiers duke of 
Buckingham, in the reign of Charles I. 


Charles II. endeavoured to aſſaſſinate the duke of Ormond, 
and to ſteal the crown and ſceptre from the Jewel-office in the 


+ Blood was the name of the ruffian who, in the reign of | Tower. | 
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glad to ſpeak to him. The meſſage was delivered 
to Mr. Barnard, who replied, he would wait on his 
grace next Thurſday, half an hour after ten in the 
morning. He faithfully kept his promiſe, and no 
ſooner appeared than the duke recognized him to 
be the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park 
and the Abbey. Having led him into an apart- 
ment, and ſhut the door, he aſked; as before, if 
he had any thing to impart; and was anſwered, as 
formerly, in the negative. Then the duke re- 
peated every circumſtance of this ſtrange tranſac- 
tion; to which Barnard liſtened with attention and 
ſurprize, yet without exhibiting any marks of con- 
ſcious guilt or confuſion. 

The duke obſerving, that it was matter of aſto- 
niſhment to lee letters of fuch import written with 
the correctneſs of a ſcholar, the other replied, that 
a man might be very poor and very learned at the 
ſame time. When he ſaw the fourth letter, in 
which his name was mentioned, with the circum- 
ſtance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, © It is very 
odd; my father was then out of town.” This ex- 
preſſion ſeemed the more remarkable, as the letter 
was Without date; and he could not, as an in- 
nocent man, be ſuppoſed to know at what time it 
was written, The duke having informed him ot 
every particular, added, that it behoved him, even 
more than his grace himſelf, to detect the writer 
of the letters, eſpecially of the laſt, in which he 
was expreſsly named. To this admonition he re- 
turned no other anſwer but a ſmile, and then with- 
drew. 

How theſe circumſtances came to the knowlege 
of the public docs not appear; but, ſoon after, 
Mr. Barnard was taken into cuſtody, and tried at 
the Old Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, 
contrary to the ſtatute. No evidence, however, 
could be produced to prove that the letters were 
of his hand- writing; nor could any preſumption 
be ſaid to he againſt him, except his being in 
Hyde-Park and in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the place 
and time appointed in the two firſt letters. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barnard proved, that 
on the Sunday when he ſaw the duke in Hyde- 
Park, he was on his way to Kenſington on parti- 


| cular buſineſs, by his father's order, ſignified to 


him that very morning : that he according'y went 
thither, and dined with his uncle, in company 
with ſeveral other perſons, to whom he related 
what had paſſed between the duke of Marlborough 
and him 1a the Park: that his being afrerwards in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey was the effect of mere acci- 


dent; that Mr. James Greenwood, his kinſman, a 


brewer at Deptford, who had lain the — 
night at his father's houſe, deſired him to dreſs 
himſelf, that they might walk together in the 
Park; and he did not comply with this requeſt till 
after much ſolicitation: that he propoſed to enter 
the Park without paſſing through the Abbey, but 
was prevailed on by Mr. Greenwood, who expreſ- 
ſed a deſire of ſeeing the newly- erected monument 
of general Hargrave: that having formerly com- 
municated to this friend the ſtrange circumſtance 
of the duke's ſpeaking to him in Hyde-Park, Mr. 
Greenwood no ſooner ſaw that nobleman in the 
Abbey than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who, 
as he was very ſhort-ſighted, did not ſee his grace; 
nor, if he had, could poſſibly have known him: 
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that, from his paſſing them ſeveral times, Mr. 
170 


Greenwood concluded the duke wanted to ſpeak 
with Mr. Barnard alone, and he therefore quitted 
him and "retired into the choir, that they might 
have an opportunity of talking rogether privately. 
It likewiſe appeared, from undoubted evidence, 
that Barnard had often mentioned openly, to his 
friends and acquaintance, the circumſtances of 
what paſſed between him and the duke in the Park 
and in the Abbey : that his father was a man of 
unblemiſhed reputation, and in- affluent circum- 
ſtances : that he himſelf was never reduced to any 
want, or ſuch exigence as might impel him to any 
deſperate methods of obtaining money: that his 
hdelity had been often tried, and his life always 
irreproachable. For theſe reaſons the jury were 
convinced of the pi iſoner's innocence, and he was 
therefore acquitted of the crime laid to his charge. 
The fourth letter ſtill remains an inſcrutable 
myſtery. No one could imagine, from Mr. Bar- 
nard's behaviour, * that he was acquainted with 
lome ſecrets that nearly concerned the duke's ſafe- 
ty ;“* nor could it be conceived why any perſon, 
who might have heard of his grace's having re- 
ceived threatening letters, ſhouldname that gentle- 
man. The moſt natural conjecture, if on ſuch an 
occalion a conjecture may be allowed, is, that ſome 
officious perſon, who might have received ſome 
llight intimation of the duke's buſineſs at the Ab- 
bey, and obſerved him ſpeak to Mr. Barcard, 
might have followed that gentleman home, and 
taking it for granted that it he ſhould, in conſe- 
quence of this information, be detected in any evil 
deſign, he (the informer) whenever he ſnould 
think proper to reveal himſelf, would be rewarded, 
might be induced to make the information at a 
venture, and in the mean time to remain incognito- 
till the event ſhould be known. With reſpect to 
the duke, he appears to have ated through the 
whole of this intricate affair with the utmoſt gene- 
roſity and honour; to have undertaken the proſe- 
cution merely from public principles; and to have 
been more deſirous that the priſoner ſhould be 
found innocent than guilty. 6:15 
In the month of Auguſt the king, in quality of 
elector of Hanover, having occaſion for two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, a loan by ſubſcription» for 
that ſum was opened at the Bank, and filled im- 
mediately by ſeven or eight money- dealers of Lon- 
don. Dahn gw 100 aida 
On the /twenty-third day of November both 
houſes of parliament met at Weſtminſter, when, 
his majeſty being indiſpoſed, the ſeſſion was open- 
ed by commiſſion, and the lord-· keeper addreſſed 
them to the following effect: He told them, bis 
majeſty had directed the lords of the commiſſion to 
aſſure his parliament, that he always received the 
higheſt ſatistaction in being able to lay before 
them any events that might promote the honour 
and intereſt of his kingdoms: that, in conſequence 
of their advice, and enabled by the aſſiſtance which 
they unanimouſly gave, his majeſty had exerted 
his endeavours to carry on the war in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner, in order to attain that deſirable 
end, always to be wiſhed, a ſafe and honourable 
peace: that it had pleaſed the Divine Providence 
to bleſs his meaſures and arms with ſucceſs in ſe- 
veral parts; and to make the enemies of the 
nation feel, that the ſtrength of Great Britain is 
not to be provoked with impunity: that the con- 
78 queſt 
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queſt of the ſtrong fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with 
the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John; the de- 
molition of Frontenac, of the higheſt importance 
to his operations in America, and the reduction of 
Senegal, could not fail to bring great diſtreſs on 
the French commerce and colonies, and, in pro- 
portion, to procure great advantage to thoſe of 
Great Britain: that France had alſo been made 
ſenſible, that whilſt her forces were ſent forth to 
invade and ravage the dominions of her neigh- 
bours, her own coaſts were not inacceſſible to his 
majeſty's fleets and armies ; a truth which ſhe had 
experienced in the demolition of the works at 
Cherburg, erected at a great expence, with a par- 
ticular view to annoy England, as well as in the 
loſs of a great number of ſhips and veſſels; but 
that no treatment, however injurious to his ma- 
jeſty, could tempt him to make retaliation on the 
innocent ſubjects of that crown: that in Germany 
his majeſty's good brother the king of Pruſſia, and 
prince berdinand of Brunſwic, had found full em- 
ploy ment for the armies of France and her confe- 
derates, from which the Engliſh operations, both 
by ſra and in America, had derived the moſt evi- 
dent advantage; their ſucceſſcs owing, under God, 
to their able conduct, and the bravery of his ma- 
jeſty's troops and thoſe of his allies having been 
ſignal and glorious. The king, moreover, com- 
manded them to declare, that the common cauſe 
of liberty and independency was till making noble 
and glorious efforts againſt the unnatural union 
formed to opprels it : that the commerce of his 
ſubjects, the ſource of national riches, had, by the 
vigilant protection received from his majeſty's 
fleer, flouriſhed in a manner not to be paralleled 
during ſuch troubles. In this ſtate of things, he 
faid, the king in his wiſdom thought it unneceſſary 
to uſe many words to perſuade them to bear up 
againſt all difficulties, effectually to ſtand by and 
defend his majeſty, vigorouſly to ſupport the kihg 
of Pruſſia and the reſt of his majeſty's allies, and 
ro exert themſelves to reduce their enemies to 
equitable terms of accommodation. He obſerved 
to the houſe of commons, that the uncommon ex- 
tent of this war, in different parts, occaſioned it to 
be uncommonly expenſive : that the king had or- 
dered them to declare to the commons, that he ſin- 

cerely lamented, and deeply felt for the burdens of 
his people: that the ſeveral eſtimates were order- 
ed to be laid before them; and that he deſired on- 
ly ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be requiſite to puſh the 
war with advantage, and be adequate to the ne- 
ceſſary ſervices. In the laſt place, he aſſured them 
the king took ſo much ſatisfaction in that good 
harmony which ſubſiſted among his faithful ſub- 
jects, that it was more proper for him now to 
thank them for it than to repeat his exhortations 
to it : that this union, neceſſary at all times, was 
more eſpecially ſo in ſuch critical conjunctures; 
and his majeſty doubted not but the good effects 
the nation had found from it would be the ſtrong- 
eſt motive to induce them to purſue it, 

This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and affec- 
tionate addrefles from both houſes of parliament, 
who ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the conduct of the 
miniſtry. That of the lords was conceived in the 
following terms : 

«© We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
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ment aſſembled, leave to approach your th 
with hearts full 1 dg duty = affection to — 
ſacred perſon and government which become the 
moſt faithful ſubjects to the beſt of kings. That 
conſtant regard and attention which your majeſty 
has ſhewn to the honour and intereſt of your 
kingdoms, have filled our minds with the moſt 
grateful ſentiments ; and we ſee with real ſatisfac- 
tion thoſe active and vigilant efforts which your 
majeſty, in your great wiſdom, has made to car 
on the war with vigour, in order to the deſirable 
end which we all wiſh, a ſafe and honourable 
peace, Juſtice and good policy required that our 
enemies ſhould feel how dangerous it is for them to 
provoke the ſpirit and ſtrength of the Britiſh nation. 

„We acknowlege, with becoming thankful. 
neſs, the goodneſs of the Divine Providence, in 
having crowned your majeſty's meaſures and arms 
with ſucceſs in ſeveral parts; and we joyfully con- 
gratulate your majeſty on the conqueſt of the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with the iſlands of 
Cape Breton and St. John, the taking of Frontenac, 
and the reduction of Senegal. The high impar- 
tance of theſe ſucceiles is apparent, in the reputa- 
tion thereby acquired to your majeſty's arms, and 
in the diſtreſs they cannot fail to bring upon the 
French commerce and colonies, as well as in the 
happy effects procured to thoſe of Great Britain. 
We have (cen, with the warmeſt emotions of reſent- 
ment, the exorbitant devaſtations committed by 
the armies ot France upon the dominions of your 
majeſty, and thoſe of your allies in Germany, 
They muſt now have experienced how much, in 
conlequence of their unbounded ambition to in- 
vade their neighbours, their own coaſts are expoſ- 
ed in the demolicion of their expenſive works at 
Cherbourg, particularly intended for the annoy- 
ance of this country; and in the loſs of ſo many 
ſhips and veſſels, as well privateers as others, in 
their ports. ; 
« At the ſame time, we cannot ſufficiently ad- 
mire your majeſty's magnanimicy and moderation, 
in not having hitherto retaliated on the innocent 
ſubjects of that crown the injurious treatment 
which you have received. We have a juſt ſenle of 
the real advantages derived to the operations of 
Great Britain in particular, as well as to the com- 
mon cauſe in general, from the wiſe conduct of 
the king of Pruſſia and prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wic. Their great abilities, and the bravery of 
your majeſty's troops, and thoſe of your ma- 
jeſty's allies, have been ſignally conſpicuous in 
the ſucceſſes with which they have been attend- 
ed, and muſt be acknowleged by all Europe. 
Nothing can poſſibly be of greater national impor- 
tance than the navigation and commerce of your 
ſubjets; and we return your majeſty our dutiful 
thanks for that protection and ſecurity which they 
have received from your royal care in the diſpoſi- 
tion of your fleet, to which their preſent flouriſh- 
ing condition is ſo much owing. The ſtagnation 
of our enemy's trade, and the taking and deſtroy- 
ing ſo many of their capital ſhips of war, ought, 
in this view, to be reckoned amongſt the molt 
happy events. 

« Permit us to declare our grateful ſenſe of that 
paternal tenderneſs which your majeſty has expreſ- 
ſed for the burthens of your people: we receive 


from thence the ſtrongeſt encouragement to adhere 
the 


ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parlia- 
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the more firmly to the cauſe of the proteſtant reli- 
gion and public liberty, againſt any unnatural 
union formed to oppreſs it. In this juſt cauſe we 
will, to our utmoſt, effectually ſtand by and de- 
fend your maj-ity, ſupport the king of Pruſſia and 
the reit of your allies, and vigorouſly exert our- 
ſelves to reduce our enemies to equitable terms of 
accommodation. Our duty and fidelity to your 
majeſty, and our zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in your royal family, are uniform and unalterable: 
our prayers for the prolongation of your precious 
life and auſpicious reign over us, are ſincere and 
fervent; and we beg leave to give your majeſty 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that nothing ſhall be want- 
ing on our part to improve union and good har- 
mony amongſt all your ſubjects, for promoting 
and ſecuring theſe interefting and eſſential ob- 
jects.” 

The addreſs of the commons, which was no 
leſs loyal, proceeded in the following ſtrain : 

« We your moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, 
return your majeſty our moſt ſincere and hearty 
thanks for the ſpeech delivered, by your majeſty's 
command, to both houſes of parliament. 

« We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty, 
with hearts full of the moſt unfeigned joy, upon 
the many ſignal ſucceſſes with which it has pleaſed 
Divine Providence to bleſs your majeſty's meaſures 
and arms in ſeveral parts of the world; particular- 
ly, in the important conqueſt of the ftrong for 
treſs of Louiſbourg, with the iſlands of Cape Bre- 
ton and St. John; the taking of Frontenac, ſo eſ- 
ſential to our operations in North America ; the 
reduction of the valuable ſettlement of Senegal; 
the total demolition of the harbour and works of 


Cherbourg, erected at ſo great expence by the ene- 


my, with a particular view to annoy this country 
and the deſtruction of the ſhipping and privateers 
in the ports of France. 

« Your majeſty's faithful commons feel, with 


the higheſt ſatisfaction, how greatly theſe events 


redound to the honour and intereſts of your ma 
jeſty's kingdoms, to the upholding the reputation 
of the Britiſh arms, and to the maintaining and 
extending the glories of your majeſty's reign. 

« We have the moſt lively ſenſe of theſe happy 
conſequences (under God) of your majeſty's wiſ- 
dom in the powerful exertion of the naval force of 


theſe kingdoms, to the annoyance and diſtreſs of 


the fleets, trade, and navigation of France, whilſt 
the commerce of Great Britain flouriſhes in full 
protection and ſecurity ; and, at the ſame time, of 
your majeſty's juſtice and magnanimity, in ſteadily 
ſupporting your allies, and in carrying on with vi- 
gour, in all parts, this arduous and neceſſary war. 
It is with joy and admiration we ſee the glo- 
rious efforts made in Germany by your majeſty's 
great ally the king of Pruſſia, and thoſe made by 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, ſeconded by the 
valour of your majeſty's troops and thoſe of your 
allies ; and that full employment has thereby been 
given to all the armies of France and of her con- 
tederates ; from which our operations, both by ſea 
and in America, have received the moſt evident 
and important advantages. 
« Permit us to aſſure your majeſty, that you 
fairhful commons, juſtly animated in defence of 
the rights of your majeſty's crown and of the pro- 
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teſtant religion, and the common cauſe of liberty 
and independency, againſt the dangerous union 
which hath been formed to oppreſs them, will 
bear up againſt all difficulties, and exert themſelves 
to the utmoſt, by granting to your majeſty ſuch 
lupplies as ſhall be neceſſary, effectually to ſtand 
by and defend your majeſty, and vigorouſly to 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of your 
majeſty's allies, firmly relying on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of your majeſty, that the ſame will be 
applied, in the propereſt manner, to puſh the war 
with advantage, and to reduce the enemy to equi- 
table terms of a ſafe, honourable, and laſting 
peace, | 

We beg leave alſo to expreſs our moſt grate- 
ful ſenſe of the paternal ſatisfaction your majeſty 
takes in that good harmony which ſubſiſts amongſt 
your faithful ſubjects, and of your majeſty's graci- 
ous acceptance of the univerſal zeal and affection 
of your people; which ſalutary union hath enabled 
us ſo effectually to exert our ſtrength abroad, and 
hath preſerved at home tranquillity, ſafety, and 
public credit; and we truſt that the continuance 
of the ſame truly national ſpirit will, by the bleſ- 
ling of God, be attended with the like happy effects 
for the future.“ | 

The miniſtry, encouraged by this approbatiofi 
of their conduct, reſolved to proſecute the war in 
every quarter, and particularly to ſupport the kin 
of Pruſſia with ſtill greater vigour than ever. Wi 
this view, on the ſeventh day of December a new 
treaty was concluded at London between that 
prince and the Britiſh nation, importing, that as 
the burthens of war in which the king of Pruſſia 
was engaged, laid him under the neceſſity of mak- 
ing freſh efforts to defend himſelf againſt the mul- 
titude of enemies who had attacked his dominions, 
he was obliged to take new meaſures with the 
king of England for their reciprocal defence and 
ſafety ; and as his Britannic majeſty had at the 
ſame time ſignified his earneſt deſire to ſtrengthen 
the friendſhip ſubſiſting between the two courts, 
and in conſequence thereof to conclude a formal 
convention for granting to his Pruſſian majeſty 
ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, their majeſties had 
nominated and authoriſed their miniſters to con- 
cert and ſettle the following articles : 

All former treaties between the two crowtis; 
particularly that ſigned at Weſtminſter on the ſix- 
teenth of January, in the year 1756, and the con- 
vention of the eleventh of April, in the year 1758; 
are confirmed by the preſent convention in their 
whole tenor, as if they were herein inſerted word 
for word. The king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe 
to be paid at London, to ſuch perſon or perſons as 
ſhall be authoriſed by the king of Pruſſia for that 
end the ſum of four millions of rixdollars, mak- 
ing ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, at one payment, immediately on the exchange 
of the ratifications, if the king of Pruſſia ſhall ſo 
require. His Pruſſian majeſty ſhall employ the 
ſaid ſum in ſupporting and augmenting his forces, 
which ſhall a& in ſuch a manner as ſhall be of the 
greateſt ſervice to the common cauſe, and contri- 
bute moſt to the mutual defence and ſafety of their 
ſaid majeſties. The king of Great Britain, both as 
king and elector, and the king of Pruſſia, recipro- 
cally bind themſelves not to conclude, with the. 


powers that have taken part in the preſent war;avy 
4s treaty 
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treaty of peace, truce, or other ſuch like conven- 
tion, but by common advice and conſent, each 
expreſly including therein the other. The ratifica- 
tions of the preſent convention ſhall be exchanged 
within ſix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible, 

The addreſſes of thanks were no ſooner pre- 
ſented by both houſes of parliament, than the 
commons proceeded to ſettle the ſupply. For this 
purpoſe two committees were forthwith eſtabliſhed, 
and continued by adjournments to the month of 
May, by the twenty third day of which all their 
reſolutions were finiſhed. They voted ſixty thou- 
ſand ſeamen, including fourteen thouſand eight 
hundred and forty-five marines, for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; and for the operations by land, 
a body of troops amounting to fifty- three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven effective men, 
including four thouſand and eight invalids, be- 
ſides the auxiliaries of Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwic, 
Sax-Gotha, and Buckebourg, to the number of 
fifty thouſand, and four battalions on the Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment, in actual ſervice in America and 
Africa. For the maintenance of the ſixty thouſand 
men employed in the ſea-ſervice, they granted 
three millions one hundred and twenty thouſand 

unds; for the land forces, one million two 
hundred fifty- ſix thouſand one hundred and thirty 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and two pence ; for the 
charge of the additional four battalions, forty 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy nine pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and nine-pence ; for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff officers, and hoſpitals of the 
land forces, fifty-two thouſand four hundred and 
eighty-four pounds one ſhilling and eight pence ; 
for maintaining the garriſons in the plantations, 
Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Provi- 
dence, Cape Breton, and Senegal, the ſum of 
ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds five ſhillings and ſeven 
pence; for the charge of ordnance for the land 
ſervice, two hundred and twenty thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-nine pounds eleven ſhillings 
and nine pence ; for extraordinary ſervice perform- 
ed by the ſame office, and not provided for by 
parliament in the courſe of the preceding year, 
three hundred twenty-three thouſand nine hundred 
and eighty-ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
three-pence ; for the ordinary of the navy, in- 
cluding half-pay to ſea-officers, two hundred and 
thirty eight thouſand four hundred and ninety-one 
pounds nine ſhillings and eight pence; towards 
the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital, and for the 
out penſioners of Chelſea-college, the ſum of 
- thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. 

They allotted for one year's expence, incurred 
by the foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, 
one million two hundred thirty- eight thouſand one 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven pounds nineteen ſhil- 
lings and ten pence, over and above ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, for enabling his majeſty to fulfil his 
engagements with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
purſuant to the ſeparate article of a new treaty 
concluded between them in the month of January 
of this current year, ſtipulating that this ſum 
ſhould be paid to his ſerene highneſs, in order to 
facilitate the means by which he might again fix 
his reſidence in his own dominions, and by his 
preſence give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects. 
Eighty thouſand pounds were granted for enabling 
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| his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in 
purſuance of an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion 

and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be 
granted in this ſeſſion of parliament. The ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds was voted towards 
the building and repairing ſhips of war for the en- 
ſuing year. Fifteen thouſand pounds were allowed 
for improving London-bridge; and forty thouſand 
on account tor the Foundling hoſpital. For the 
charge of tranſports to be employed in the courſe 
of the year, they aſſigned ſix hundred ſixty. ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-one pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and ſeven pence : for maintain. 
ing the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, they 
beſtowed twenty-five thouſand two hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds thirteen ſhillings and five 
pence. To replace ſums taken from the ſinkin 

tund, thirty-three thouſand two hundred and fifty- 
two pounds eighteen ſhillings and ten pence half. 
penny; for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſet- 
tlements on the coalt of Africa, ten thouſand 


pounds; and for paying off the mortgage on an 


eſtate, deviſed for the endowment of a profeſſor- 
ſhip in the univerſity of Cambridge, the ſum of 
twelve hundred and eighty pounds, 

For the expence of the militia they voted nine- 
ty thouſand pounds: for extraordinary expences 
relating to the land forces, incurred in the courſe 
of laſt year, and unprovided for by parliament, 
the ſum of four hundred ſixty- ſix thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-five pounds ten ſhillings five 
pence and three farthings. For the purchaſe of 
certain lands and hereditaments, in order to ſecure 
the king's docks at Portſmouth, Chatham, and 
Plymouth, they granted thirty-ſix thouſand nine 
hundred and fixty-ſix pounds two ſhillings and 
ten pence, They voted two hundred thouſand 
pounds for enabling his majeſty to give proper 
compenſations to the reſpective provinces in North 
America, for the expences they had incurred in 
levying and maintaining troops for the ſervice of 
the public. They granted twenty thouſand pounds 
to the Eaſt India company, towards enabling them 
to defray the expence of a military force in their 
ſettlements; and half that ſum was granted for 
carrying on the fortifications to ſecure the harbour 
of Milford. To make good ſeveral ſums iſſued 
by his majeſty, for indemnifying the innholders 
and victuallers of Hampſhire, for the expences they 
had incurred by quartering the Heſſian auxiliaries 
in England; for an addition to the ſalaries of 
judges, and other leſs conſiderable purpoſes, they 
allowed the ſum of twenty ſix thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy- eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings and 
ſix pence. Finally, they voted one million, upon 
account, .for enabling the king to defray any ex- 
traordinary expence of the war, incurred, or to be 
incurred, for the ſervice of the current year ; and 
to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſlary to 
diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns 
of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs ſhould 
require. | 

The ſum of all the grants voted by the com- 
mittee of ſupply, amounted to twelve millions 
ſeven hundred ſixty- one thouſand three hundred 
and ten pounds nineteen ſhillings and five- 

ence. | | 

The funds allotted for raiſing this ſupply, con- 


ſiſted of the land tax at four ſhillings in the pour 
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the malt tax continued, and the following expedients. 
They relolved, that the annuities at three per centum, 
amounting to three millions one hundred thouſand 
pounds, granted in the year 1757, mould be, with 
the conlent of the ſeveral proprictors, added to the 


joint- ſtock of three per centum transterable annui 


ties at the bank of England, conſolidated by the 
acts paſied in the twenty-fitth, twenty-eighth, and 
twen y-nioch years of his majeſty's reign, and the 
charges and expences thereof ro be charged upon 
the finking-fund until redemption by parliament ; 
and that all ſuch perions 2s ſho14iil not, before the 
fifth of April next, ſignity their diſſent, in books 
to be opened ar the Bank for that purpoſe, ſhould 
be deem-d aſſenting to this propolal. They fur: 
ther reſolved, that all the moneys, which might 
ariſe, af er the fitth day of January, from the pro- 
duce of the additional ſtamp- duties on pamphlets, 
printed papers, coals +xport-d, the ſutplus of the 
new duty on licences tor retalling wine aud fpiritu- 
ous liquors, which were conll:tured a fund for 
paying three per cent. per annu:n at the Bank, on 
three millions borrowed, by virtue of an act paſſed 
in the thirtieth year of his majcſty's reign, towards 
the ſupply of the year 1757 3 as allo the annuities 
on ſingle lives, payable at the receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, in re!pect of the fame, ſhould be added 
to the ſinking-fund. 

They reſolved, that ſix millions fix hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhovid be raiſed by transferable an- 
nuities, after the rate of three pounds per cent. per 
annum; and that an additional capital of fifteen 
pounds ſhould be added to every hundred pounds 
advanced; which additional capital ſhould conſiſt 
of ten pounds, given in a lottery- tic kæt to each 
ſubſcriber, and of five pounds in like transferable 
annuities at three pounds per cent : the blanks and 
prizes of the lottery to be attended with like an- 
nuities, after the rate of three pounds per cent. per 
annum, to commence from the fifth day of January, 
in the year 1760: that the fum of fix millons fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, together with the ſaid 
additional capital of five pounds per cent, amounting 
to three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, 
making in the whole ſix millions nine hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds, ſhould bear intereſt after 
the rate of three per cent, to commenc: on the 
fifth day of July next enſuing: that thele annuities 
ſhould be transferable at the bank of England, 
and charged upon a fund c{tabliſhed for that pur- 
poſe in this ſeſſion of pa:liainent, for which the 
ſinking- fund ſhould be a collateral ſecurity, re- 
deemable by parliament in the whole, or in part, 
by ſums not leſs than five hundred thoutand 
pounds at one time, ſix months notice havi:g been 
firſt given of ſuch payments reſpectively: that the 
lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets valued at ten 
pounds each, in a proportion not exceeding eight 
blanks to a prize, each blank to be valued at (ix 
pounds. They reſolved, that every ſubſcriber 
ſhould, on or before the thirteenth day of February, 
make a depoſit of fifteen per centum, on ſuch ſum 
as he ſhould chuſe to ſubſcribe towards raiſing the 
fix millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds, with the 
caſhiers of the bank of England, as a ſecurity for 
his making the future payments on or before the 
times limited by the act: that the ſeveral ſums ſo 
received ſhould by the caſhiers, be payed into the 
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from time to time, to ſuch ſervices as the Com- 
mons ſhould then have voted, and not for any 
other purpoie: that any ſubſeriber, paying the 
whole, or any part of his ſubſcription, previous to 
the days appointed for the retpeCtive payments, 
ſhould be alloved a diſcount, after the rate of 
three pounds per cent. per annum, from the 
days of ſuch reſpective payments to the times 
preſcribed. 

They reſolved, that a ſubſidy of one ſhilling in 
the pound ſhould be impoſcd on all tobacco, 
foreign linens, ſugar, and other grocery, Exft-In- 
dia commodities, foreign brandy, ſpirits, and pa- 
per imported into Great-Britain, according to the 
value ſettled on each commodity by the ſeveral 
books of rates, on any acts of parliament, over 
and above the preſent duties charged upon theſe 
articles. They laid an additional inland duty of 
one ſhilling per pound upon all coffee fold in 
Great-Britain, by wholeſale cr retail; and another 
of ninepence per pound upon chocolate, over and 
above the former inland duty, and all cuſtoms 
payed on its importation. They reſolved, that 
ſuch part of the hundred thouſand pounds, grant- 
ed in the laſt ſeſſion, towards defraying the expence 
of the militia, as remained in the Exchequer, af- 
ter ſatisfaction of that. expence, ſhould be iſſued 
and applied towards railing the ſupply granted in 
this ſeſſion : that, after the fifth day of July, in 
the current year, any perſon might trade in any 
goods or wares, in which the quantity of gold, in 
any one ſeparate piece, ſhould not exceed two 
penny weights, or the quantity of filver be urder 
five penny weights, without being liable to take 
out a licence for that purpoſe z but that, from the 
lame date, every perlon ſelling gold or ſilver plate, 
or goods in which gold or ſilver is manufactured, 
and the quantity of gold in one diſtinct piece ſnould 
amount to two ounces or upwards, ſhould pay 
five pounds for an annual licence, inſtead of the 
torty ſhillings formerly payable for this purpoſe; 


and that all pawn-brokeis, refiners, and others, 
trading in gold and filver plate, ſhould be obliged 
to take out this new annual licence; the ſums thus 
raiſed to be applied to the ſame uſes and purpoles, 
to which the ſums charged on liceaces by an act of 
laſt ſ-ſſion were applicable. 

They ordained, that the act to ſettle the trade 
to Africa, paſſed in the reign of William the third, 
for allowing during a limited time, a drawback of 
the duries upon the exportation of copper bars im- 
ported, with a proviſo continued by ſeveral ſucceſ- 
hive acts, and now near expiring, ſhould be further 
protracted : that ſo much of an act, paſſed in the 
eighth year of George the firſt, for encouraging 
the ſilk manufacture of the kingdom, as relates to 
this encouragement, and to taking off ſeveral du- 
ties on merchandize exported, ſhould likewite be 
continued, They morcover voted the continua- 
tion of ſo much of an act paſſed in the ſecond year 
of George the ſecond, for the better preſervation 
of his majeſty's woods in America, as related to 
the premium upon maſts, yards, and bowſprits, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine. They reſolved, that 
the act for encouraging the growth of coffee in the 
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American plantations, and another for the more 
effectual ſecuring the duties on foreign made ſail- 


cloth imported into the kingdom, ſhould be con- 


receipt of his majeſty's Exchequer, to be applied |tinued, They determined, that the ſums remain- 
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ing in the receipt of exchequer, diſpoſable by par- 
liament, amounting to the ſum of two hundred 
fifty-three thouſand three hundred and eighty-four 
pounds and eleven pence, ſhould be applied to- 
wards making good the ſupply granted in this 
ſeſſion. They refolved, that the duties payable 
upon raw ſhort ſilk or capiton, and ſilk nubs or 
huſks, ſhould, after the fifth day of July, ceaſe 
and determine; but, in lieu thereof, that the 
ſame duties ſhould be payed upon the impor— 
tation of theſe articles, as were payed upon raw 
long ſilk imported, and applied to the fame pur- 
oles. 

1 Towards the preſent ſupply they likewiſe grant- 
ed the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, re- 
payed into the receipt of the Exchequer, being the 
ſum which was voted in the year 1755, for en- 
abling the king to fulfil his engagements with the 
empreſs of Ruſſia. For defraying the expeace in- 
curred by the additional ſalaries granted to the 
judges, they impoſed an additional ſtamp- duty of 
ſixpence upon every piece of vellum or parchment, 
or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhuuld be en- 
groſſed or written any affidavit uſcd at any court 
of law or equity at Weſtminſter, or in the courts 
of fe great ſeſſions in Wales, or county-palatine 
of Cheſter, except affidavits taken purſuant to ſe- 
veral acts made in the goth and 32d years of the 
reign of Charles II. for burying in woollen ; and ex- 
cept ſuch affidavits as ſhould be taken before the 
officers of the cuſtoms, or any juſtice of the peace, or 
commiſſioners appointed by act of parliament for aſ- 
ſeſſing or levying aids or duties granted to his ma- 
jeſty, which affidavits ſhould be taken by the ſaid 
officers of the cuſtoms, juſtices, or commiſſioners, . 
by virtue of their authority, as juſtices of the 
peace, or commiſſioners, reſpectively. This ad- 
ditional ſtamp-duty was charged on all affidavits 
read and filed in the aforeſaid courts of judicature ; 
on all paper and vellum uſed for common bail, 
rules, or orders, copies of rules or orders, original 
writs, ſubpœnas, proceſs or mandate that ſhould 
iſſue from or pals the ſeals of any of the courts of 
Weſtminſter, courts of the great ſeſſions in Wales, 
courts in the counties palatine, or any other court 
whatever holding plea, where the debt or damage 
2mounts to forty ſhillings or above, or the thing 
demanded is of that value ; excepting, however, 
writs of covenant for levying fines, writs of entry 
for ſuſfering common recoveries, and writs of habeas 
corpus. 

They moreover eſtabliſned an additional ſtamp- 
duty ot one penny upon every ſheet of paper or 
piece of vellum uſed for depoſitions taken in the 
court of Chancery, or other court of equity at 
Weſtminſter, (except the paper draughts of depo- 
ſitions taken by virtue of any commiſſion before 
they are engroſſed) for copies of bills, anſwers, 
pleas, demurrers, replications, rejoinders, inter- 
rogatories, depoſitions, or other proceedings what- 
ſoever, in this or any other court of judicature 
in England or Wales. The augmentation of 
ſalaries granted to the judges in Scotland was 
charged upon the duties and revenues collected in 
that part of Great Britain. 

Finally the commons reſolved, that the ſum of 
two millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be iſſued out of the ſinking- fund 
towards the ſupply of the current year; and one 
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million raiſed by exchequer bills, chargeable 
the firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion or 
parliament. Theſe reſolutions were immed | 
digeſted into bills, which, ſoon after, 
the royal ſanction. 

On the twenty-lecond day cf May, Mr. ſecre 
tary Pitt delivered a meſſage from his majeſty, 
importing, that his majeſty, relying on the bag 
perienced zeal and affection of his faithful com. 
mons, and conſidering that, in this critical con- 
juncture, etmergences might ariſe, which might be 
of the utmoſt importance, and be attended with 
the moſt pernicious conſequences, if proper means 
ſhould not immediately be applied to prevent or 


iately 
Tecclved 


defeat them, was deſirous that this houſe would 


enable him to defray any extraordinary expences 
of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the 
ſcrvice of the year 1739, and to take all ſuch 
meatures as might be neceſſary to dilappyint 
or defrat any enterprizes or deſigns of his ene. 
mics, and as the exigencies of affairs might re- 
quite. i 

This meſſage was no ſooner read, than a motion 
was made, and unanimouſly approved, that it 
ſhouid be referred to the committee, who forth- 
with formed upon it the reſolution, whereby one 
million was granted, to be raiſed by loans, or ex- 
chequer bills, chargeable on the firſt aids thar 
ſhould be given in the next ſeſſion. This pro- 
duced a bill enabling his majeſty to raiſe the tum 
of one million, for the uſes and purpoſes therein 
mentioned, comprehending a clauſe, allowing the 
bank of England to advance, on the credit of the 
loan therein mentioned, any ſum not exceeding a 


million, notwithſtanding the act of the fifth and 


ſixth years in the reign of William and Mary, by 
which the bank was eſtabliſhed. 

The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being 
finally eſtabliſhed, the houſe proceeded, as uſual, 
to enact other laws for the benefit of the public, 
Petitions having been preſented by the cities of 
Briſtol and New Sarum, alledging, that, ſince the 
laws prohibiting the making of low wines and ſpi- 
rits from grain, meal, and flour, had been in 
force, the commonalty appeared more ſober, 
healthy, and induſtrious; repreſenting the ill conſe- 
quences which they apprehended would attend the 
repeal of theſe laws, and therefore praying their 
continuance ; a committee of the whole houſe re- 
ſolved, that the prohibition to export corn ſhould 
be continued to the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1739; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to 
ſuch proviſions for ſhortening the ſaid term of its 
continuance as ſhould hereafter be made by any 
act of that ſeſſion, or by his majeſty with the ad- 
vice of his privy council, during the receſs of par- 
liament : that the act for diſcontinuing the duties 
upon corn and flour imported, or brought in as 
prize, was not proper to be further continued : 
and that the prohibition to make low wines or 
ſpirits from any ſort of grain, meal, or flour, 
ſhould be continued to the twenty-fourth day of 
December, in the year 1759. 

Before a bill was framed on theſe reſolutions, a 
remonſtrance was preſented by a great number of 
the malt-diſtillers of the city and ſuburbs of Lon- 
don, as well as by ſeveral farmers in the county of 


Norfolk, complaining of the hardſhips and loſſes 
* mult ſuſtain, ſhould the bill paſs into a law. 


However, 
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However, notwithſtanding their remonſtrances were 
carefully examined, the bill paſſed, with the 
amendments, 

Repeated complaints having been made to the 
government by neutral nations, eſpecially the 
Dutch, that their ſhips had ben plundered, and 
their crews maltreated, by ſome of the Engliſh 

rivateers, the legiſlature reſolved to provide effec- 
tually againſt ary ſuch outrageous practices for the 
future; and with this view the commoas ordered a 
bill to be brought in, foramending and explaining an 
act of the twenty-ninth year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, entitled, An act for the encouragement of 
ſeamen, and more ſpeedy and effectual manning of 
his majeſty's navy; which ſoon after received the 
royal aſſent, and contained the following regula- 
tions: That, after the firſt day of January in the 
preſent year, no commiſſion ſhould be granted to 
a privateer in Europe under the burden of one 
hundred tons, the force of ten carriage guns, be- 
ing three pounders or above, with forty men at 
the leaſt, unleſs the lords of the admiralty, or per- 
ſons authoriſed by them, ſhould think fit to grant 
the ſame to any ſhip of inferior force or burthen, 
the owners thereof giving ſuch bail or ſecurity as 
ſhould be preſcribed : that the lords of the admi- 
ralty might at any time revoke, by an order in 
writing under their hands, any commiſſion granted 
to a privateer; this revocation being ſubject to an 
appeal to his majeſty in council, whole determina- 
tion ſhould be final: that, previous to the grant- 
ing any commiſſion, the perſons propoſing to be 
bound and give ſecurity ſhould ſeverally make oath 
of their being reſpectively worth more money than 
the ſum for which they were then to be bound, 
over and above the payment of all their juſt debts : 
that perſons applying for ſuch commiſſions ſhould 
make application in writing, and therein ſet forth 
a particular and exact deſcription of the veſſel, 
ſpecifying the burthen, and the number and nature 
of the guns on board, to what place belonging, as 
well as the name or names of the principal owner 
or owners, and the number of men; theſe parti- 
culars to be inſerted in the commiſſion, and every 
commander to produce ſuch commiſſion to the 
cuſtom-houſe officer, who ſhould examine the veſ- 
{el, and, finding her anſwer the deſcription, give 
a certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed a neceſſary 
clearance, without which the commander ſhould not 
depart : that if, after the firſt day of June, any 
captain of a privateer ſhould agree for the ranſom 
of any neutral veſſel, or the cargo, or any part 
thereof, after it ſhould have been taken as prize, 
and in purſuance of ſuch agreement ſhould actual- 
ly diſcharge ſuch prize, he ſhould be deemed guilty 
of piracy; but that, with reſpect to contraband 
merchandize, he might take it on board his own 
ſhip, with the conſent of the commander of the 
neutral veſſel, and then ſet her at liberty; and 
that no perſon ſhould purloin or embezzle the ſaid 
merchandize before condemnation : that no judge 
or other perſon belonging to any court of ad miral- 
ty ſhould be concerned in any privateer : that 
owners of veſſels, not being under fifty, or above 


one hundred tons, ſhould, after their commiſſions 


were declared void, be indemnified for their lots 
by the public: that a court of oyer and terminer, 
and gaol delivery, for the trial of offences commit- 
ted within the juriſdiction of the admiralty, ſhould 
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be held twice a- year in the Old Bailey at London, 
or in ſuch other place within England as the board 
of admiralty ſhould appoint: that the judge of any 
court of admiralty, after an appeal interpoſed, as 
well as before, ſhould, at the requeſt of the cap- 
tor or claimant, iſſue an order for appraiſing the 
capture, when the parties could not agree upon 
the value, aad an inventory to be taken; then ex- 
act ſecurity for the full value, and cauſe the cap- 
ture to be delivered to the perſon giving ſuch ſe- 
curity : but ſhould objection be made to the tak- 
ing ſuch ſccurity, the judge ſhould, at the requeſt. 
of either party, order ſuch merchandize to be en- 
tered, landed, and fold at public auction, and the 
produce be depoſited at the Bank, or in ſome pub- 
lic ſecurities z and in caſe of ſecurity being given, 
the judge ſhould grant a paſs in favour of the cap- 
ture; and finally, that this act ſhould remain in 
force only during the continuance of the preſent 
war with France. 

From this regulation it is evident, that what - 
ever outrages might have been offered to the ſhips 
ot neutral nations, they were by no means encou- 
raged by the legiſlature, or the body of the 
people, 

The attention of the commons was next en- 
gazed by an object of no leſs importance to the 
public. This was the regular eſtabliſhmeat of the 
militia, which, notwithſtaading the endeavours of 
the legiſlature, was found ſtill incomplete, and in 
want of further aſſiſtance from the government. 
His majeſty having, by the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, recommended to the houſe the making 
tuitable proviſion for defraying the charges of the 
militia during the current year, the accounts of ' 
the expence already incurred by this eſtabliſhment 
were laid before the committee of ſupply, who, 
after having duly examined them, relolved, that 
ninety thouſand pounds ſhould be granted on ac- 
count, towards providing pay and cloathing for 
the militia, from the laſt day of the laſt year to- 
the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year 1760, 
and for refunding to the king a ſum advanced for 
this ſervice. | 

Leave was given to bring in one bill agreeable 
to this reſolution, and another to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws relating to the militia, remove 
certain difficulties, and prevent the inconvenien- 
cies with which it might be attended. So eager 
were the majority in both houſes for accompliſhing 
this national meaſure, that they not only carried 
both bills to the throne, where they received the 
royal ſanction; but, they preſented an addreſs to 
the king, deſiring his majeſty would give direc- 
tions to his lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, 
ridings, and places in England, to uſe their utmoſt 
diligence and attention for carrying into execution 
the ſeveral acts of parliament relating to the mi- 
litia. 

The mutiny- bill, and that for the regulation of 
the marine forces while on ſhore, paſſed through - 
the uſual forms, as annual meaſures, without any 
diſpute or oppoſition, 

A committee having been appointed to enquire 
what laws were expired, or near expiring, and to 
report their opinion to the houſe touching the 
revival or continuation of theſe laws, they agreed 
to ſeveral reſolutions ; in conſequence of which 
the following bills were brought in, and enacted 

| Into 
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age and ballaſtage of the river Thames; an act for 
continuing the law relating ro the puniſhment of 
pertoſs goidg armed or diiguiied; an act for con- 
tinuing fcveral Jaws near expiring z an act concern- 
ing the ad meaſurement of coals; and an att for the 


relief of ucbtors, with reipect to the impriſonment 


of their prtlons This lalt, among other particu- 
lars, ortfa ned, that where more creditors than one 
ſhall charge any priſoner in execution, and deſire 
to have him detained in priſon, they ſhall only re- 
ſpectively pay him esch ſuch weekly ſum, not ex- 
ceeding one ſhilling and ix-pence a-weck, as the 
court, at the time of his being remanded, ſhall 
direct: and that if any priloner, deſcribed by the 
act, ſhall remain in priſon three months after be- 
ing committed, any creditor may compel him to 
give into court, upon oath, an account of his real 
and perſonal eſtate, to be diſpoſed of tor the be- 
nefit of his creditors, they conſenting to his being 
diſcharged. * 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion a bill was paſſed, 
permitting the free importation of cattle from Ire- 
land for a limited time; as was alſo an act allow- 
ing the free importation of tallow from that King- 
dom, for the term of five years. 

In the month of February the commons pre- 
ſented an addrels to his majeſty, requeſting that he 
would give directions for laying before the houſe 
an account of what had been done, fince the be- 
ginning of laſt year, towards ſecuring the harbour 
of Milford, in purſuance of any directions trom 
his majeſty. Theſe accounts being examined, and 
the king having, by the chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, exhorted them to make proviſion for forti- 
fin the ſaid harbour, a bill was brought in to 
explain, amend, and render more effectual, the 
act of the laſt ſcſſion relating to this ſubject; 
and paſſing through both houſes, received the 
royal aſſent without oppoſition. By this act ſeveral 
engineers were added to the commiſſioners former- 
ly appointed; and it was ordained, that fortifica- 
tions ſhould be erected at Peter-church point, 
Weſtlanyon-point, and Neyland-point, as being 
the moſt proper and beſt” ſituated places for forti- 
fying the interior parts of the harbour. It was al 
ſo enacted, that the commiſſioners ſhould appoint 
proper ſecretaries, clerks, aſſiſtants, and other offi- 
cers, for carrying the two acts into execution; 
and that an account of the application of the monty 
ſhould be laid before-the parliament within twenty 
days of the opening of every ſeſſion. 

The next object that engaged the attention of 
the commons was an affair of a very delicate na- 
ture, of the utmoſt importance to the commerce 
of the kingdom, and which equally affected the 
intereſt of the nation and the character of the na- 
tives. In the latter end of February complaint 
was made to the houſe, that, ſince the commence- 
ment of the war, an infamous traffic had been ſet 
on foot by ſome merchants of London, of import- 
ing-French-cloths-into {everal ports of the Levant, 
on-atcount of Britin ſudjects. Five perſons were 
ordered to attend the houſe; and the fact was 
clearly proved, not only by their evidence, but al 
ſo by ſome papers delivered to the houſe by the 
Turkey company. A bilt was immediately fram- 
ed for putting a ſtop to this ſcandalous practice, 
declaring in the preamble, that ſuch traffic was not 
only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to 
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into laws, namely, an act for regulating the laſt- | 


A. D. 1759. 


the woollen manufactures of Great Britain, but alfy 
an advantage to the enemy in conircquence of 
which they were enabled to maintain the war » 


| gainſt 
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theſe kingdoms. This act, however, was only 

to continue in force during the preſent war with 


France. ; | 

The commons then proceeded to explain and 
amend a law made in the laſt ſeſſion, for granting 
to his majeſty ſeveral rates and dutics upon offices 
and penſions. The directions given in the former 
act for levying this impoſition having been found 
inconvenient in many reſpects, new regulations 
were now eſtabliſhed, importing, that thoſe de- 
ductions ſhould be paid into the hands of receivers 
appointed by the king for that purpoſe : that all 
ſums deducted under this act ſhould be accounted 
for to ſuch receivers, and the accounts audited and 
pafſed by them, and not by the auditors of the 
impreſts or the Exchequer: that all diſputes telat- 
ing to the collection ot this duty ſhould be finally, 
and in a ſummary way, determined by the barons 
of the Exchequer in England and Scotland teſpec- 
tively : that the commiſſioners of the land. tax 
ſhould fix and aſcertain the ſum total or amount 
of the perquiſites of every office and employment 
within their reſpective diſtricts, diſtin from the 
ſalary thereunto belonging, to be deducted under 
the ſaid act, independently of any former valuaticn 
or aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land-tax; and 
ſhould rate or aſſeſs all offices and employments 
whereof the perquiſites ſhould be found to exceed 
the ſum of one hundred pounds per annum, at one 
ſhilling for every twenty thence ariſing : that the 
receivers ſhould tranſmit to the commiſſioners in 
every diſtrict where any office or employment is 
to be aſſeſſed, an account of ſuch offices and em- 
ployments, that, upon being certified of the truth 
of their amount, they might be rated and aſſeſſed ac- 
cordingly: that, in all future aſſeſſments of the land- 
tax, the ſaid offices and employ ments ſhould not be 
valued at higher rates than thoſe at which they were 
aſſeſſed towards the land- tax of the thirty- fitſt year 
of the preſent reign: that the word perquiſite 
ſhould be under ſtood to mean ſuch profits of offi- 
ces and employments as ariſe from fees eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom or authority, and payable either by the 
crown or the ſubjects, in conſideration of buſineſs 
done in the courſe of executing ſuch offices and 
employments: and that a commiſſioner poſſeſſed 
of any office or employment might not interfere in 
the execution of the ſaid act, except in what might 
relate to his own employment. By the four laſt 
clauſes feveral falaries are exempred from the pay- 
ment of this duty. | 

Nothing ſurely could be more reaſonable than 
ſuch a law, by which thoſe who receive ſo much 
from the bounty of the government were obliged 
to contribute ſomething towards its ſupport and 
defence. It were to be wiſhed, indeed, that the 
falaries and perquiſites of many of the public offi- 
ces were infinitely leſs than they are at preſent ; as 
this would probably be the moſt effectual means 
of preventing thoſe violent conteſts among the 
courtiers for places, which ſo often diſturb the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the kingdom, and which owe 
their riſe not ſo much to any regard which the 
candidates have for the intereſt of their country, 
as to the deſire of encreaſing their own private for- 
tunes. 


1 
In 
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la the beginning of March petitions were de- 
livered to the houſe by the merchants of Birming- 
ham in Warwickſhire, and Sheffield in Yorkſhire, 
repreſenting, that the toy-trade of theſe and many 
other towns conſiſted generally of articles in which 
gold and filver might be ſaid to be manufactured, 
though in ſmall proportion, inaſmuch as the ſale 
of them depended upon flight ornaments of gold 
and ſilver: that, by a clauſe paſſed in the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, obliging every perſon who 
ſhould fell goods or wares, in which any gold or 
filver was manufactured, to take out an annual li- 
cence of forty ſhillings, they the petitioners were 
laid under great difficulties and ar ng. ca 
that not only the firſt ſeller, but every perſon thro? 
whoſe hands the goods or wares paſſed to the con- 
ſumer, was required to take out the ſaid licence. 
They therefore prayed that the houſe would take 
theſe hardſhips and inequalities into conſideration, 
and indulge them with ſuch relief as to the houſe 
ſhould ſeem proper. : | 

The committee, to whom this affair was refer- 
red, having reſolved, that this impoſition was 
found prejudicial to the toy and cutlery trade 
of the kingdom, the houſe agreed to the reſo- 
lution; and a bill being prepared, under the 
title of An act to amend the act made in the laſt 


ſeſſion, for repealing the duty granted by an act. 


of the ſixth year in the reign of his late majeſty on 
filver plate, and for granting a duty on licences to 
be taken out by all perſons dealing in gold and 
filver plate,” was enacted into a law by the royal 
ſanction. By this new regulation, ſma!l quantities 
of gold and ſilver plate were allowed to be fold 
without licence. Inſtead of the duty before pay- 
able upon licences, another was granted to be taken 
out by certain dealers in gold and filver plate, 
pawnbrokers, and refiners. ; 
This affair being finiſhed, the houſe took into 
conlideration the claims of the proprietors of lands, 
purchaſed for the better ſecuring of his majeſty's 
docks, ſhips, and ſtores, at Chatham, Portſmouth, 
and Plymouth; and for better fortifying the town 
of Portſmouth and citadel of Plymouth, in purſu- 
ance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. We have 
already mentioned the ſum granted for this pur- 
poſe, in conſequence of a relolutioa of the houſe, 
upon which a bill being founded, ſoon paſſed into 
a law without oppoſition, 
The next bill which was introduced into the 
houſe related to the ſummons iſſued by the com- 
miſſioners of the exciſe and juſtices of the peace, 
for the appearance of perſons offending againſt, or 
for forteitures incurred by, the laws of exciſe. As 
ſome doubts had occurred with reſpect to the me- 
thod of ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this bill, which 
afterwards received the royal aſſent, enatted, that 
ſummons left at the houſe, or uſual place of refi- 
dence, or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants 
of the perſon fo ſummoned, ſhould be held as legal 
notice, as well as the leaving ſuch notice at the 
houſe, workhouſe, warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, 
or uſual place of reſidence of ſuch perſon, directed 
ro him by his right or aſſumed name; and all 
dealers in coffee, tra, or chocolate, were ſubjected 
to the penalty of twenty pounds as often as they 
ſhould neglect to attend the commiſſioners of ex- 
ciſe, when ſummoned in this manner. a 
In the month of April a bill was prepared for 
the more effectual preventing the $yguicnt im- 
170 
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portation of cambricks; and while it was under 
conſideration, ſeveral merchants and wholeſale 
drapers of the city of London preſented a petition, 
explaining the grievances to which they and many 
thouſands of other traders would be ſubjected, 
ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be paſſed into a 
law. According to their requeſt; they were heard 
by their council on the juſtice of this remonſtrance ; 
and ſome alterations were made to the bill in their 
favour, At length it was carried to the throne, 
and enacted into a law, to the following purport : 
That no cambricks, French lawns, or linens of 
this kind, uſually entered under the denomination 
of cambrics; ſhould be imported after the firſt day 
of next Auguſt, but in bales, caſes, or boxes, co- 


vered with ſackcloth or canvas, containing each 


one hundred whole pieces, or two hundred half 
pieces, on penalty ot forfeiting the whole: that 
cambrics and French lawns ſhould be imported for 
exportation only, lodged in the king's warehouſe, 
and delivered out under like ſecurity and reftric- 
tions, as prohibited Eaſt India merchandize ; and, 
on importation, pay only the half duty : that all 
cambrics and French lawns in the cuſtody of any 
perſons ſhould be depoſited, by the firſt of Au- 
ouſt, in the king's warehouſes, the bonds there- 
upon be delivered up, and the drawback on ex- 
portation paid; yet the goods ſhould not be de- 
livered out again but for exportation : that cam- 
brics and French lawns expoſed to fale, or found 
in poſſeſſion of private perſons after the ſaid day, 
ſhould be forfeited, and liable to be ſezrched for 
and ſeized, in like manner as other prohibited and 
unaccuſtomed goods are; and the offender ſhould 
forfeit two hundred pounds, over and above all 
other penalties and forfeitures inflifted by any for- 
mer act: that, if any doubt ſhould ariſe concern- 
ing the ſpecies or quality of the goods, or the 
place where they were manufactured, the proof 
ſhould lie on the owner : finally, that the penalty 
of five pounds inflicted by a former act, and pay- 
able to the informer, on any perſon that ſhould 
wear any cambric or French lawns, ſhould ſtill re- 
main in force, and be recoverable, on conviction, 
by oath of one witneſs, before one juſtice of the 
eace. 

The laſt hill paſſed in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
was that relating to the augmentation of the ſala- 
ries of the judges in his majeſty's ſuperior courts 
of juſtice. A motion having been made for an 
inſtruction to the committee of ſupply to conſider 
of the ſaid augmentation, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acquainted the houſe that this augmenta- 
tion was recommended to them by his majeſty, 
Nevertheleſs, the motion was oppoſed, and a 
warm debate enſued. At length, however, being 
carried in the affirmative, the committee agreed to 
certain reſolutions, which were approved by the 
houſe, and digeſted into a bill, While this re- 
mained under deliberation, a motion was made for 
an inſtruction to the committee, that they ſhould 
have power to receive a clauſe or clauſes for re- 
ſtraining the judges, comprehended within the 
proviſions of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, 
preſent, or entertainment, from any city, town, 
borough, or corporation, or from any ſheriff, 
gaoler, or other officer, e their ſeveral reſpec- 
tive circuits, and from taking any gratuity from 


any office or officer of any of the courts of law. 
Another motion was made for a clauſe reſtraining 
ſuch 


- 
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ſuch judges, barons, and juſtices, as were com- 
prehended within the proviſions of the bill, from 


interfering ' otherwiſe than by giving their own. 


votes, in any elt ction of members to ſerve in par- 
liament; but both theſe propoſals bring pur to the 
vote, were carried in the negative. Theſe two 
motions being over -· ruled by the majority, the bill 
under went ſome alterations; and having paſſed 
through both houſes in the ordinary courſe, was 
enacted into a law by the royal ſanction. With 
reſpect to the import of this act, it is no other than 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral ſtamp- duties ap- 
plied to the augmentation; and the appropriation of 
their produce in ſuch 'a manner, that the crown 
cannot alter the application of the ſums thus grant- 
ed in parliament. 

Beſide the bills I have already mentioned, ſe- 
veral others were introduced into the houſe, all of 
which, in the end proved abortive; and the com- 
mons deliberated on many other important ſubjects, 
which however were not brought to any kind of 
maturity. In the beginning ot the ſeſſion, a com- 
mittee being appointed to reſume the enquiry con- 


cerning the regulation of weights and meaſures, of 
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ſubject I have mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
preceding ſeſſion, the box, which contained a Troy 
pound weight, locked up by order of the houſe 
was again produced by the clerk, in whoſe cuſtody 
it had bren depoſited. This affair being carefully 
examined, the committee agreed to certain reſolu. 
tions ®, upon which a future law may poſſibly be 
founded. In the mean time, it was ordered that 
all the weights referred to in the report ſnould be 
delivered to the clerk of the houſe, to be locked 
up and brought forth again occaſionally. 

The commons likewiſe, among other articles of 
domeſtic œconomy, beſtowed ſome attention on 
the hoſpital for foundlings, which was now, more 
than ever, become a matter of national conſidera. 
tion. The accounts relating to this charity havin 
been laid before the members, were, together 
with the king's recommendation, referred to the 
committee of ſupply, where they procured the 
ſum of money which I have already mentioned 
among the other grants of the year. The com- 
mons afterwards reſolved themſelves into a com- 
mittee, to deliberate on the ſtate of the hoſpital, 


and examine its accounts. On the third day of 


The reader, perhaps. may not be diſpleaſed with a ſight 
of theſe reſolutions, wh:ch I have therefore inſerted. They 
implied, that the ell ought to conta:n one yard and one quar- 
ter, according to the yard mentioned in the third reſolution 
of the former committee upon the ſubject of weights and mea- 
ſures: that the pole, or perch, ſhould contain in length five 
ſuch yards and a half; the furlong two hundred and twenty ; 
and the mile one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty : that the 
ſuperficial perch ſhould contain thirty ſquare yards and a quar- 
ter ; the rood one thouſand two — — and ten; and the 
acre four thouſand eight hundred and forty: that, according 
to the fourth, fifth, and ſixth reſolutions of the former com- 
mittee, upon the ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed to 
by the houſe on the ſecond day of June in the preceding year, 
the quart ought to contain ſeventy cubical .nches and one half; 
the pint thirty-five and one quarter; the peck five hundred 
and fixty-four ; and the buſhel two thouſand two hundred and 
tifty-fix: that the ſeveral parts of the pound, mentioned in 
the eighth reſolution of the former committee, examined and 
adjuſted in preſence of this committee, examined and adjuſted 
in preſence of this committee, viz. the half pound or fix 
ounces, quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one 
ounce, two half ounces, the five penny weight, three penny 
weight, two penny weight, and one penny weight ; the twelve 
grains, fix grains, three grains, two grains, and two of one 

rain each, ought to be the models ot the ſeveral parts of the 
Paid ound, and to be uſed for ſizing or adjuſting weights for 
the future: that all weights exceeding a pound ſhould be of 
braſs, copper, bell-metal, or caſt iron; and that all thoſe of 
caſt iron thould be made in the form, and with a handle of 
hammered iron, ſuch as the pattern herewith produced, hov- 
ing the mark of the weight caft in the iron; and all weights 
of a pound, or under, ſhould be of gold, ſilver, braſs, copper, 
or bell-metal : that all weights of caſt iron ſhould have the 
initial letters of the name of the maker upon the upper bar 
of the handle; and all other weights ſhould have the ſame, 


together with the mark of the weight, according to the ſtand- 


ard, upon ſome convenient part thereof : that the yard, men- 
tioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, up- 
ou the ſubje& of weights and meaſures, agiced to by the houſe 
in the laſt ſeſſion, being the ſtandard of length; and the 
pound, mentioned in the eigth reſolution, being the ſtandard 
of weight, ought to be depolited in the court of the receipt of 
the Exchequer, and there ſafely kept, under the ſcals of the 
chancellor of the ſaid Exchequer, and of the chief baron, and 
the ſeal of office of the chamberlain of the Exchequer, and 
not to be opened but by the order and in the preſence of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer and chief baron for the time be- 
ing: that the moſt effectual means to aſcertain uniformity in 
meaſures of length and weight, to be uſed throughout the 
realm, would be'to appoint certain perſons, at one particular 
office, with clerks and workmen under them, for the purpoſe 
only of fizing and adjuſting, for the we of the ſubjecks, all 


— 


meaſures of length, and all weights, being parts, multiples, 
or certain proportions of the ſtandards to be uſed for the fu- 
ture: that a model or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, men- 
tioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, and 
now in cuſtody of the clerk of the houſe, and a model or 
pattern of the ſtandard pound, mentioned in the eighth re- 
ſolution of that committee, together with models or pat- 
terns of the parts of the ſaid pound, now preſented to the 
houſe, and alſo of the multiples of the ſaid pound, mentioned 
in this report (when the ſame are adjuſted) ſhould be kept in 
the ſaid office, in cuſtody of the ſaid perſons to be appointed 
for ſizin — and meaſures, under the ſeal of the chief 
baron of the Exchequer for the time being, to be opened on- 
ly by order of the ſaid chief baron, in his preſence, or the pre- 
ſence of one of the barons of the Exchequer, on the —— 
tion of the ſaid perſons for the purpoſe of correcting and ad- 
juſting, as occaſion ſhould require, the patterns or models uſed 
at the ſaid office, for ſizing meaſures of length and weight. 
delivered out to the ſubjects: that the — or patterns ot 
the ſaid ſtandard yard, and ſtandard pound aforeſaid, and al- 
ſo models or patterns of the parts and multiples aforeſaid of 
the pound, ſhould be lodged in the ſaid office for the ſizing of 
ſach meaſures of lengths or weights, as being parts, multiples, 
or proportions of the ſaid ſtandards, ſhould hereafter be re- 
quired by any of his majeſty's ſubjects: that all meaſures of 
length and weight, fized at the ſaid office, ſhould be marked, 
in ſome convenient place thereof, with ſuch marks as ſhould 
be thought expedient, to ſhew the identity of the meaſures and 
weights ſized at the ſaid office, and to diſcover any frauds 
that may be committed therein : that the ſaid office ſhould be 
kept within a convenient diftance of the court of Exchequer at 
Weſtminſter ; and that all meaſures of length and weights, 
within a certain diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected and 
re- aſſized, as occaſion ſhould require, at the ſaid office: that 
in order to inforce uniformity in weights and meaſures to be 
uſed for the future, all perſons appointed by the crown to act 
as juſtices of the peace, in any county, city, or town corpo- 
rate, being reſpectively counties within themſelves, through- 
out the realm, ſhould be impowered to hear and determine, 
and put the law in execution, in reſpect to weights and mea- 
ſures only, without any of them being obliged to ſue out 2 
dedimus, or to act in any other matter; and the ſaid commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be impowered to ſue, impriſon, inflict, or miti- 
gate, ſuch penalties as ſhould be thought proper ; and have 
ſuch other authorities as ſhould be neceſſary for compellin 

the uſe of weights and meaſures, agreeable to the bead 
ſtandards: that models or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard 
and pound, and of the parts and multiples thereof, before - 
mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed in each county, in ſuch a 
manner as to be readily uſed for evidence, in all caſes where 
meaſures and weights ſhould be queſtioned before the ſaid 
commiſioners, and for adjuſting the ſame in a proper manner. 
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May their reſolutions were reported, to the follow- 
ing effect: That the appointing, by the governors 


and guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, places in the 


ſeveral counties, ridings, or diviſions, in this king- 
dom, for the reception of expoſed and deſerted 
young children, would be attended with evil con- 
ſequences; and that th? conveying of children 
from the country to the ſaid hoſpital was attended 
with many vil :on{:quences, . and ought. to be 
prevented. A bill was. ordered to be prepared 
agreeable to this 1.ſt ref lation, but never drawn 
up, and therefore productive of no effect. 

To the view I have exhibited of the proceed- 
ings in parliament, it may not be amiſs to ſubyoin 
ſome meſſages which were ſent by the King to the 
houſe of commons, That relating to the vote of 
credit I have already mentioned 1n the account 
of the ſupply. On the twenty-ſixth day of April 
the chancellor of the Exchequer preſented to the 
houſe two meſſages, ſigned by his majeſty; one in 
favour of his ſubjects in North America, and the 
other in behalf of the Eaſt India company. In 
the former, he recommended to their conſideration 
the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſub- 
jects in North America had exerted themſelves in 
defence of his juſt rights and poſſeſſions ; deſiring 
he might be enabled to give them a proper com- 
penſation for the expences incurred by the reſpec- 
tive provinces in levying, cloathing, and paying 
the troops raiſed in that country, according as the 
active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral 
colonies ſhould appear to merit. In the latter, he 
deſired the houſe would impower him to aſſiſt the 
Eaſt India company in defraying the expence of a 
military force in the Eaſt Indies, to be maintained 
by them in lieu of a battalion of regular troops 
withdrawn from thence, and returned to Ireland. 
Both theſe meſſages were referred to the commit- 
tee of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon 
each ſubject, which I have already explained. 

The meſſage concerning a projected invaſion by 
the enemies of Great Britain I ſhall ſpecify in 
its proper place, when I come to record the cir- 
cumſtances and miſcarriage of that deſign. In 
the mean time, it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the thanks of the kouſe of commons 
were voted and given to admiral Boſcawen and 
major- general Amherſt, for the ſervices they had 
done their king and country in North America; and 
the ſame compliment was paid to admiral Oſborne, 
for the ſucceſs of his cruize in the Mediterranean, 

On the ſecond day of June, the commiſſioners 
appointed by his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech, addreſſed to both houſes, import- 
ing, that the king approved of their conduct, and 
returned them his thanks for their condeſcenſion : 
that the hopes he had conceived of their ſurmount- 
ing the difficulties which lay in their way, were 
founded on the wiſdom, zeal, and affection, of ſo 
good a parliament; and that his expectations were 
fully antwered : that they had conſidered the war 
in all its parts; and, notwithſtanding its long con- 
tinuance, through the obſtinacy of the enemy, had 
made ſuch proviſion for the many different opera- 
tions, as ought to convince the adverſaries of Great 
Britain, that it would be for their intereſt, as well 
as for the eaſe and relief of all Europe to embrace 
equitable and honourable terms of accommodation: 
that, by their aſſiſtance, the combined army in 
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Germany had been completed; and powerful ſqua- 
drons, as well as numerous bodies of land forces, 
were employed in America, in order to maintain 
the Britiſh rights and poſſeſſions, and annoy the 
enemy in the moſt ſenſible manner in that country: 
that, as France was making conſiderable prepa- 
rations in her different ports, his majeſty had taken 
care to put his fleer at home in the beſt cond tion, 
both of ſtrength and ſituation, to guard againſt 
and repel any attempts that might be meditated 
againſt his kingdoms: that all his meaſures had 
been directed to aſſert the honour of his crown 
to preſerve the eſſential intereſts of his faithful ſub- 
jects ; to ſupport the cauſe of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and public liberty; and he therefore truſt- 
ed, that the uprightneſs of his intentions would 
draw down the bleſſing of heaven upon his endea- 
vours : that he hoped the precautions they had 
taken to prevent and correct the exceſſes of the 
privateers, would produce the defired effect; a 
conſideration which he had much at heart; for, 
though ſenſible of the utility of that ſervice, when 
under proper regulations, he was determined to 
do his utmoſt to prevent any injuries or hardſhips 
which might be ſuſtained by the ſubjects of neu- 
tral powers, as far as might be practicable, and 
conſiſtent with his majeſty's juſt right to hinder 
the trade of his enemies from being colluſively and 
fraudulently covered : that he not only thanked 
the commons, but likew.ſe applauded the firmneſs 
and vigour with which they had acted, as well as 
their prudence in judging that, notwithſtanding 
the preſent burdens, the making ample proviſion 
for carrying on the war was the molt probable 
means to bring it to an honourable and happy con- 
cluſion: that no attention ſhould be wanting, on 
his part, for the faichful application of what had 
been granted; and that he had nothing further to 
deſire, but that they would carry down the fame 
good diſpoſitions, and propagate them in their ſe- 
veral counties, which they had ſhewn in their 
proceedings during the ſeſſion. This ſpeech being 
finiſhed, the parliament was prorogued. 

The miniſtry and people of England ſeemed 
equally to concur in their ſentiments, thar the 
war ought to be proſccuted, as well in Europe 
as in America, with the utmoſt ſpitit and 
vigour. 

For this purpoſe every preparation was made, 
and every meaſure adopted, that the neceſſity of 
the ſervice required. The navy was repaired and 
augmented ; and in order to mann the different 
ſquadrons, the expedient of preſſing, that laſt re- 
ſource in caſes of neceſſity, was practiſed both by 
land and water with extraordinary rigour and ſeve- 
rity. A proclamation was iſſued, offering a con- 
ſiderable bounty to every ſeaman and even land- 
man that ſhould, by a cercain day, enter volun- 
tarily into the ſervice. | 

As an additional encouragement to this claſs of 
people, the king promiſed his pardon to all ſ-a- 
men, who had deſerted from the reſpective ſhips 
to which they belonged, provided they ſhould re- 
turn to their duty by the third day of July; but at 
the ſame time he declared, that thoſe who ſhould 
negle& this opportunity at a' time when their 
country ſo much required their ſervice, would, 
upon being apprehended, ' incur the penalty of a 
court-martial, and if convicted, be deemed unit 
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objects of the royal mercy. All juſtices of the 
peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of corporations 
throughout Great Britain, were commanded to 
make particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit 
for the ſervice, and to ſend all that ſhould be found 
to the neareſt ſea-port, that they might be ſent on 
board by the ſea-officer there commanding. Other 
methods, more gentle and effectual, were taken 
to levy and recruit the land- forces. New regi- 
ments were raiſed on his majeſty's promiſe, that 
every man ſhould be intitled to his diſcharge at 
the end of three years, and the premiums for in- 
liſting were increaſed. 

Belides theſe liberal indulgences from the govern- 
ment, conſiderable bounties were offcred and given 
by cities, towns, corporations, and even by indi- 
viduals, fo univerſally were the people actuated by 
a real principle of love to their country. The ex- 
ample was ſet by the metropolis, where the common- 
council reſolved, that ſubſcriptions ſhould be re- 
ceived in the chamber of London, to be appro- 
priated as bounty-money to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
enter voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice. The 
city ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum for this pur- 
pole; and a committee of aldermen and commons 
were appointed to attend at Guildhall, to receive 
and apply the ſubſcriptions. As a further encou- 
ragement to volunteers, they moreover reſolved, 
that every perſon ſo entering ſhould be intit- 
led to the freedom of the city, at the expiration 
of three years, or ſooner, if the war ſhould be 
brought to a concluſion, 

| Theſe reſolutions being ſignified to the king, he 
was pleaſed to expreſs his approbation, and return 
his thanks to the city, in a letter from the ſecretary of 
ſtare to the lord- mayor. Large ſums were immedi- 
ately ſubſcribed by different companies, and ſome 
private perſons ; and in imitation of the capital, 
bounties were offered by almolt every corporation, 
in every quarter of the united kingdom. At the 
ſame time, ſuch care was in taken in diſciplining 
the militia, that, before the cloſe of the year, the 
greater part of thoſe truly conſtitutional troops 
equalled the regular forces in the perfection of 
their exerciſe, and ſeemed to be in every reſpect as 
fir for actual ſervice. 

But it is now time to convert the reader's at- 
tention to the Theatre of war on the continent of 
Europe, where we ſhall ſee th: Engliſh and their 
allies, acquittiog themſelves with remarkable ſpirit, 
reputation, and ſucceſs. 4 

The Hanoverian army, commanded by prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, was ſtrengthened by freſh 
reinforcements from England, augmented with 
German recruits, regularly paid, and well ſupplied 
with every comfort and convenience which fore- 
ſight could ſuggeſt, or money procure ; yet, in 
ipight of all the precautions that could be taken, 
by the ſevere proceedings of the enemy they were 
cut off from ſome reſources, which even the ex- 
treme neceſſities of a campaign can hardly excuſe. 
On the ſecond day of January, the French regi- 
ment of Naſſau preſenting itſelf before the gate of 


Frankfort on the Mayne, a neutral imperial city, 


and demanding a paſſage, it was introduced, and 
conducted by a detachment of the garriſon, thro? 
the city as far as the gate of Saxen-hauſen, where 
it unexpectedly halted, and immediately diſarmed 

the guards. Before the inhabitants could recover 
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from the conſternation into which they were thrown 
by this outrageous inſult, five other French regi- 
ments entered the place, and here their general 
the prince de Soubiſe eſtabliſhed his head-quar- 
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ters. How deeply ſoever this violation of the 
laws of the empire might be reſented by all honeſt 
Germans, who retained affection for the conſtitu- 
tions of their country; it was a ſtep from which 
the French army derived a very manifeſt and im- 
portant — ; for it made them maſters of the 
whole courſe of the Mayne and the Upper Rhine; 
by which they received, without difficulty or 
danger, every ſpecies of ſupply from Mentz, 
Spire, Worms, and even the county of Alſace; 
while it maintained their communication with the 
chain formed by the Auſtrian forces and the army 
of the empire. 

The plan of operations for the enſuing cam- 
paign was already concerted between the king of 
Pruſſia and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; and 
before the armies took the field, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
were fought, and quarters ſurpriſed. In the latter 
end of February, the prince of Yſembourg detached 
major- general Urſt with four battalions and a body 
of horſe, who advancing to Rhoteaburg, fell upon 
the enemy's quarters in the night between the firſt 
and ſecond day of March, and drove them from 
Hirchfeld, Vacha, and all the Heſſian bailiwicks, 
of which they had taken poſſeſſion; but the 
Auſtrians ſoon returning in great numbers, and 
being ſuſtained by a detachment of French 
troops from Frankfort, the allies were obliged to 
retreat in their turn, In a few days, however, 
they themſelves were compelled to retire with great 
precipitation, though they did not all eicape. The 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick, with a body of 
Pruſſian huſſars, fell upon them ſuddenly at Mol- 


richſtadt, where he routed and diſperſed a regi- 


ment of Hohenzollern cuiraſſiers, and a battalion 
of the troops of Wurtzburg. He next day, which 
was the firſt of April, proceeded with a body of 
horſe and foot to Meinungen, where he found a 
conliderable magazine, took two battalions priſon- 
ers, and ſurpriſed a third poſted at Wafungen, af- 
ter having defeated ſome Auſtrian troops that were 
on the march to its relief, While the heredi- 
tary prince was thus employed, the duke of 
Holſtein, with another body of the confederates, 
conſtrained the French to abandon the poſt of 
Fr-yinitenau, 

But the great object was to diſlodge the enemy 
from Frankfort betore they ſhould receive the ex- 
pected reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wic, being determined upon this enterprize, col- 
lected all his forces near Fulda, to the amount of 
torty thouſand choice troops, and began his march 
on the tenth day of April. On the thirteenth he 
came in ſight of the enemy, whom he found 
ſtrongly intrenche] about the village of Bergen, 
between Frankfort and Hanau. Their general, 
the duke de Broglio, reckoned one of the beſt of- 
ficers in France, in point of conduct and intrepi- 
dity, having received information of the prince's 
deſign, ſeized this poſt on the twelfth, the right 
of his army being at Bergen, and his center and 
flanks ſccured in ſuch a manner, that the allies 
could not make their attack any way but by the 
village. 


Not- 
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| Notwithſtanding the advantage of their ſitua 
tion, prince Ferdinand relolved to give them bat- 
tle, and made his diſpoſitions accordingly. About 


ten in the morning the grenadters of the advanced 


guard began the attack on the village of Bergen 
with great fury, and ſuſtained a moſt terrible fire 


from eight German battalions, reinforced by ſeve- 
ral brigades of French infantry, The grenadiers 


of the allied army, though ſupported by ſeveral 
battalions under the command of the prince of 
Yſembourg, far from being able to diſlodge the 
enemy from the village, were, after a very obſti- 
nate diſpute, obliged to retreat in ſome diſorder; 
but rallied again behind a body of Heſſian cavalry. 

The allies being repulſed in three different at- 
tacks, prince Ferdinand began to think of a re- 
treat, whilſt his loſs was yet inconſiderable, and 
the diſorder of his men eaſily to be repaired. But 
a retreat, in the face of a victorious enemy, was 
hazardous; and the day was not yet above half 
ſpent. In this exigence he made ſuch movements, 
as ſtrongly indicated a deſign of falling once more 
upon the village, in the enemy's right, and of 
making, at the lame time, a new attack upon their 
left. Theſe appearances were farther counte- 
nanced by a cannonade, on both theſe poſts, ſup- 
ported with uncommon fury, The French, de- 
ceived by thoſe manceuvres, kept cloſe in their 
poſts : they expected a new and vigorous attack 
every moment, they returned the cannonade as 
briſkly as they could: and in this poſture things 
continued till night came on, when the prince 
made an eaſy retreat without diſorder, or moleſta- 
tion, and halted at Windeken. 

The loſs of the allies in this action amounted to 
about two thouſand men in killed and wounded, 
including the prince of Yſembourg : nor was that 
of the French much leſs conſiderable. The confe- 
derates, indeed, ſuffered nothing in point of repu- 
tation; their courage and conduct, through the 
whole of the engagement, having been equally 
conſpicuous. Prince Ferdinand gained as much 
honour, and diſplayed as much ſkill, as could 
have been gained or diſplayed upon a more fortu- 
nate occaſion. The event, however, was, in its 
conſequences, far from indifferent : for the allies 
having miſſed their blow, the French ſtill kept 
poſſeſſion of Franckfort, and of all the advantages 
which they drew from that ſituation: they had 
time and means to receive their reinforcements: 
and they acquired, in a ſhort ſpace, ſuch a ſupe- 
riority, as obliged prince Ferdinand, for a long 
time after, to content himſelf with acting on the 
defenſive. | 

In a few days after the battle, the prince thought 
proper to continue his retreat towards Fulda, in 
which his rear ſuffered conſiderably from a body of 
the enemy's light troops, under the command of 
M. de Blaiſel, who ſurpriſed two ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, and a battalion of grenadiers. The firſt 
were taken or diſperſed; the laſt eſcaped with the 
loſs of their baggage. The allied army returned 
to their cantonments about Munſter, and the 
prince began to make preparations'for_ taking the 
field in earneſt. 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, by means of 
the Rhine, the allies laboured under dearth and 
icarcity of every ſpecies of proviſion, becauſe the 
country which they occupied was already exhauſt- 
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ed, and all the ſupplies were brought from an im- 
menſe diſtance, Ihe ſingle article of forage oc- 
caſioned ſuch enormous expence, as alarmed the 
adminiſtration of Great Britain, who, in order to 
prevent miſmanagement and freud for the future, 
nominated a member of parliament inſpector- ge- 
neral of the forage, and ſent him over to Germany 
in the beginning of the year, with the rank and 
appointments of a general officer, that the im- 
portance of his character, and the nature of his 
office, might be a check upon thoſe who were 
ſuſpected of iniquitous appropriations. . 

Mean while, the French armies on the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, being put in motion, joined 
on the third day of June near Marpurg, under the 
command of the mareſchal de Contades, who pro- 
ceeded to the notthwards, and eſtabliſhed his 
head-quarters at Corbach; from whence he de- 
tached a body of light troops to take poſſeſſion of 
Caſſel, which, at his approach, was abandoned by 
g-neral Imhoff. The French army being encamped 
at Stadtberg, the duke de Brogliv, who com- 
manded the right wing, advanced from Caſſel into 
the territories of Hanover, where he ſeized Gottin- 
gen without oppoſition ; while the allied army aſ- 
lembied in the neighbourhood of Lipſtadt, and en- 
camped about Socſt and Werle. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, finding himſelf interior to the united forces 
of the enemy, was obliged to retire as they ad- 
vanced, after having le t ſtrong garriſons in Lip- 
ſtadt, Retberg, Munſter, and Minden. 

Theſe precautions, however, did not ſeem to 
anſwer the intended purpoſe. Retberg was ſur- 
prized by the duke de Broglio, who likewiſe took 
Minden by ſtorm, and made general Zaſtrow, 
with his garriſon of fifteen hundred men, priloners 
of war; a misfortune ſo much the greater, as it 
was attended with the loſs of an immenſe maga- 
zine of hay and corn, which fell into the hands of 
the enemy. They likewiſe made themſelves mal- 
ters of Munſter, inveſted Lipſtadt, and all their 
operations were hitherto ſucceisful, The regency 
of Hanover, alarmed at their progreſs, determined 
to provide for the worſt, by ſending their chan- 
cery and moſt valuable effects to Stade; from 
whence, in cafe of neceſſity, they might be tran- 
ſported by ſea to England. At the fame time, 
they employed their utmoſt endeavours in preſſing 
men for recruiting and reinforcing the army un- 
der prince Ferdinand, who ſtill continued to re- 
treat; and on the eleventh day of July transferred 
his head quarters from Oſnabrug to Bomte, near 
the Weſcr. Here, having received intelligence 
that Minden was taken by the French, he ſent for- 
ward a detachment to ſecure the poſt cf Stoltznau 
on that river, where on the fifteenth he arrived. 

Mean while, the French general advancing to 
Minden, encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, having 
that town on his right, a ſteep hill on his left, a 
morats in front, and a rivulet in rear. The duke 
de Broglio commanded a ſeparate body between 
Hanſbergen and Minden, on the other fide of the 
Weſer; and a third, under the duke de Briſſac, 
conliſting of eight thouſand men, occupied a ſtrong 
poſt by the village of Coveldt, to facilitate the 
route of the convoys from Paderborn. Prince 
Ferdinand, having moved his camp from Stoltznau 
to Peterſnagen, detached the hereditary prince on 
the twenty-eighth day of July to Lubeke, from 
whence he diſtoged the enemy; and, continuing 
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his route to Rimſel, was joined by major-general 
Dreves, who had retaken Oſnabrug, and cleared 
all that neighbourhood of the enemy's parties; 
then he advanced rowards Hervorden, and fixed 
his quarters at Kirchlinneger, to intercept the 
enemy's convoys from Paderborn. During theſe 
tranſactions, prince Ferdinand marched with the 
allied army in three columas from Peterſhagen to 
Hille, where it encamped, having a moraſs on the 
right, the village of Friedewalde on the left, and 
in front thoſe of Northemmern and Holtzenhauſen. 
Fifteen battalions and nineteen ſquadrons, with 
a brigade of heavy artillery, were left under the 
command of general Wangenheim on the left, 
behind the village of Dodenhauſen, which was 
fortified with ſome redoubts, defended by two 
batralions. Colonel Luckner, with the Hanove- 
rian huſſars and a brigade of hunters, ſuſtained by 
two battalions of grenadiers, was poſted between 
- Buckebourg and the Weſer, to watch the body of 
troops commanded by the duke of Broglio on the 
other ſide of the river. 

Oa the laſt day of July the mareſchal de Con- 
tades, reſolving to attack the allied army, ordered 
the corps of Broglio to repaſs the river; and ad- 
vancing in eight columns, about midnight, croſſed 
the rivulet ot Barta, that runs along the morals, 
and falls into the Weſer at Minden. Art day- 
break he drew up his army in order of battle, part 
of it fronting the corps of general Wangenheim at 
Dodenhauſcn, and part of it facing Hille; the two 
wings conſiſting of infantry, and the cavalry being 
ſtationed in the centre, At three in the morning 
the enemy began to cannonade the prince's quar- 
ters at Hille from a battery of ſix cannon, which 
they had erected in the preceding evening on the 
dyke of Eickhorſt. This was probably the firſt 
in imation he received of their deſign. He forth- 
with cauſed two pieces of artillery to be conveyed 
to Hille, and ordered the officer of the picquæt- 
guard there poſted, to defend himſelf to the laſt 
extremity: at the ſame time he ſent orders to ge- 
neral Gieſen, who occupied Lubeke, to attack the 
enemy's poſt at Eickhorſt; and this ſervice was 
ſucceſsfully performed. The prince of Anhalt, 
lic utenant· general for the day, took poſſeſſion with 
the reſt of the piquets of the village of Halen, 
where prince Ferdinand determined to ſuſtain his 
right. It was already in the hands of the enemy; 
but they ſoon abandoned it with precipitation. 

The allied army, being put in motion, advanced 
in eight columns, and occupied the ground be- 
tween Halen and Hemmern, while General Wan- 
genheim's corps filled up the ſpace between this 
laſt village and Dodenhauſen. The enemy made 
their chiet attack on the left, intending to force the 
infantry of Wangenheim's corps, and penetrate 
between it and the body of the allied army. For 
this purpoſe the duke de Broglio charged them 
with great impetuoſity; but was ſeverely checked 
by a battery of thirty cannon, prepared for his re- 
ception by the duke de Buckeburg, grand maſter 
of the artillery, and ſerved with admirable effect, 
under his own eye and direction. About five in 
the morning, both armies cannonaded each other: 
at ſix the fire of the muſquetry began with great 
fury, and the action became very hot towards the 
right, where fix regiments of Engliſh infantry, and 
two battalions of Hanoverian guards, not only bore 
the whole brunt of the French carabincers and 
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gendarmerie, but abſolutely broke every body of 
horſe and foot that advanced to attack them on the 
left and in the centre. The Heſſian cavalry, with 
ſome regiments of Holſtein, Pruſſian and Hanove- 
rian horſe, commanded by lord George Sackville, 
whoſe ſecond was the marquis of Granby, were 
poſted at a conſiderable diſtance from the firſt line 
of infantry, and divided from it by a wood thar 
bordered on a heath. Orders were ſent, during the 
action, to bring them up; but whether theſe or- 
ders were contradictory or unintelligible, imperfect- 
ly underſtood or careleſſy . they did not 
arrive in time to have any ſhare in the action. Ne- 
verthelels, the enemy were repulſed in all their at- 
tacks with conſiderable loſs: at length they gave 
way in every part; and about noon, abandoning 
the field of battle, were purſued to the ramparts 
of Minden. In this action they loſt about ſeven 
thouſand men, with forty- three large cannon, and 
many colours and ſtandards ; whereas the loſs of 
the allies did not amount to above two thouſand 
men, as it chiefly fell upon a few regiments of 
Britiſh infantry, commanded by the majors-gene- 
ral Waldegrave and Kingſley. To the extraordi- 
nary valour of theſe gallant brigades, and the fire 
of the Britiſh artillery, which was admirably ſerved 
by the captains Philips, Macbean, Drummond, 
and Foy, the victory was in a great meaſure at- 
tributed, That ſame night the enemy croſſed the 
Weſer, and burned the bridges over that river. 
Next day the garriſon of Minden ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and here the victors found a great num- 
ber of French officers wounded. 

This victory, however important, would, in all 
probability, have been ſtill more deciſive, had not 
the Britiſh cavalry neglected to join in this action; 
but whether this neglect was owing to any confu- 
ſion in giving or delivering the orders, or to any 
miſapprehenſion in him who received them, will 
appear more clearly from the trial of the com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces, which I ſhall re- 
cord amongſt the tranſactions of the enſuing year. 
Mean while it may not be improper to oblerve, 
that prince Ferdinand ſeemed to be of the laſt 
opinion, and this ſentiment he even inſinuated in 
the orders which he iſſued tor returning his thanks 
to ſuch regiments and officers as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the action. Thele orders were as 
follow : 

« His ſerene highneſs orders his greateſt thanks 
to be given the whole army, for their bravery and 
good behaviour yeſterday, particularly to the 
Engliſh infantry, and the two battalions of Ha- 
noverian guards; to all the cavalry of the left 
wing, and to general Wangenheim's corps, parti- 
cularly the regiment of Holſtein, the Heſſian ca- 
valry, the Hanoverian regimen: du Corps and Ha- 
merſtin's; the ſame to all the brigades of heavy 
artillery. His ſerene higaneſs declares publickly, 
that next to God he a:tributes the glory of the day 
to the intrepidity and extraordinary good beha- 
viour of theſe troops, which he aſſures them he 
ſhall retain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as he 
lives; and if ever, upon any occaſion, he ſhall be 
able to ſerve theſe brave troops, or any of them in 
particular, it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure. 
His ſerene highneſs orders his particular thanks to 
be likewiſe given to general Sporcken, the duke of 
Holſtein, lieutenant generals Imhoff and Urf. His 
ſerene highneſs is extremely obliged to the _— 
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Drummond, and Foy. His ſerene highneſs thinks 
himſelf infinitely obliged to major generals Walde- 
grave and Kingſley, for their great courage, and 
the good order in which they conducted their bri- 
gades. His ſerene highneſs further orders it to 
be declared to lieutenant· general the marquis of 
Granby, that he is perſuaded, that if he had had the 
good fortune to have had him at the head of the 
cavalry of the right wing, his preſence would have 
greatly contributed to make the deciſion of that 
day more complete and more brilliant. In ſhort, 
his ſerene highneſs orders, that thoſe of his ſuite 
whoſe behaviour he moſt admired, be named, as 
the duke of Richmond, colonel Fitzroy, cap- 
tain Ligonier, colonel Watſon, captain Wilſon, 
aid-de-camp to major-general Waldegrave, ad- 
jutant generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, 
the count Tobe and Malerti; his ſerene high- 
neſs having much reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
their conduct. And his ſerene highneſs deſires 
and orders the generals of the army, that up- 
on all occaſions when orders are brought to them 
by his aids-de-camp, that they may be obeyed 
punctually, and without delay.” The ſevere inſi- 
nuation concerning the diſobedience of orders, and 
the invidious compliment to a ſubordinate officer, 
were clear indications of the prince's ſentiments. 
Mareſchal de Contades, in his firſt movements 
after the battle of Minden, ſeemed inclined to re. 
treat through the defiles of Wittekendſtein to Pa- 
derborn ; but he was fain to change his reſolution, 
in conſequence of his having received advice, that, 
on the very day of his own defeat, the duke de 
Briſſac was vanquiſhed by the hereditary prince in 
the neighbourhood of Coveldt, ſo that the paſſage 
of the mountains was rendered impracticable. The 
duke de Briſſac had been advantageouſly encamped 
with his left to the village of Coveldt, having the 
Werra in his front, and his right extending to the 
ſalt-pits. In this advantageous ſituation he was 
attacked by the hereditary prince and general de 
Kilmanſeg, with ſuch vivacity and addreſs, that his 
troops were totally routed, with the loſs of fix can- 
non, and a conſiderable number of men killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners, 
Minden, colonel Freytag, at the head of the 
light troops, took, in the neighbourhood of Det- 
mold, all the equipage of the mareſchal de Con- 
trades, the prince of Conde, and the duke de Briſ- 
fac, with part of their military cheſt and chancery, 
containing papers of the utmoſt conſequence. 
Prince Ferdinand, having ſupplied Minden with 
a ſufficient garriſon, proceeded to Hervorden ; and 
the hereditary prince croſſed the Weſer at Hame- 
len, in order to purſue the enemy, who retreated 
to Caſſel, and from thence, by the way of Mar- 
purg, as far as Gieſſen. In a word, they were con- 
tinually harraſſed by that enterpriſing prince, who 
ſcized every opportunity of attacking them in rear 
took the greateſt part of their baggage; and com- 
pelled them to abandon every place they occupied 
in Weſtphalia, The number of his priſoners 


amounted to fifteen hundred men, beſides the gar- 
riſon left at Caſſel, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. | 
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de Buckeburg, for his extraordinary care and trou- 
ble in the management of the artillery, which was 
ſerved with great effect; likewiſe to the command- 
ing officers of the ſeveral brigades of artillery, 
viz. colonel Browne, lieutenant colonel Hutte, ma- 
Jor Haſſe, and the three Engliſh captains, Philips, 


After the battle of 
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He likewiſe ſurpriſed a whole battalion, and de- 


teated a conſiderable detachment under the com- 
mand of M. d'Armentieres. 

In the mean time, the allied army advanced in re- 
gular marches ; and prince Ferdinand, having ſecur- 
ed Caſſel, detached general Imhoff, with a body of 
troops, to reduce the city of Munſter, which he ac- 
cordingly began to batter with great fury ; but 
M. d' Armentieres, being joined by a freſh body 
of troops from the Lower Rhine, advanced to its 
relief, and obliged Imhoff to abandon the ſiege. 
It was not long, however, before this general was 
alſo reinforced; then he meaſured back his march 
to Munſter, and the French commander retired in 
his turn. The place was immediately ſhut up 
by a cloſe blockade; which, however, did not pre- 
vent the introduction of ſupplies. The city of 
Munſter being an object of importance, was diſ- 
puted with great obſtinacy. Armentieres received 
reinforcements, and the body commanded by Im- 
hoff was occaſionally augmented; but the ſiege 
was not formally undertaken till November, when 
ſome heavy artillery having arrived from England, 
the place was regularly inveſted, and the opera- 
tions carried on with ſuch vigour, that, in a few 
days, the city ſurrendered on capitulation. 

Prince Ferdinand having taken poſſeſſion of the 
town and caſtle of Marpurg, proceeded with the 
army to Neidar-Weimar, and there fixed his camp, 
while Contades remained at Gieſſen, on the ſouth 
fide the river Lahne, where he was joined by a col- 
league in the perſon of the mareſchal d*Eſtrees. 
By this time he was become extremely unpopular 
among the troops, on account of the defeat at 
Minden, which he is ſaid to have attributed to the 
miſconduct of Broglio, who recriminated on him in 
his turn, and ſeemed to gain credit at the court of 
Verſailles, | 

While the two armies lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of each other, nothing paſſed but 
ſkirmiſhes between the light troops, and little ex- 
curſive expeditions. The French army was em- 
ployed in carrying off their magazines and fortify- 
ing Gieſſen, as it their intention was to retire to 
Frankfort on the Mayne; after having deſtroyed 
all the forage, and converted the country into a 
military delart. In the beginning of November, 
the mareſchal duke de Broglio returned from Pa- 
ris, whither he had lately gone, and aſſumed the 
command of their army, from whence Contades 
and d' Eſtrẽes immediately retired, with ſeveral 
other general officers that were ſenior to the new 
commander. 

The duke of Wirtemberg having occupied the 
town of Fulda, the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
reſolved to beat up his quarters. For this pur- 
poſe, on the twenty-eighth day of November, he 
began his march from Marpurg, at the head of a 
ſelect body of forces. Next night they arrived at 
Augerbach, from whence they diſlodged the volun- 
teers of Naſſau ; and at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, of the thirtieth, they advanced directly to 
Fulda, where the duke of Wirtemberg, far from 
expeCting ſuch a viſit, had invited all the faſhion- 
able people in Fulda to a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment. The hereditary prince, having ſurveyed 
the avenues in perſon, took ſuch meaſures, that 
the troops of Wirtemberg, who were ſcattered in 
ſmall bodies, would have been cut off, if they had 


not haſtily retired into the town, where, however, 
| they 
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they found no ſhelter. The prince ruſhed into 
the place; and they retreated to the other ſide 
of the town, where four battalions of them were 
routed and taken; while the duke himfclf, with 


the reſt of his torces, filed off on the other ſide of 


the Fulda. Two pieces of cannon, two pair ot 
colours, and all their baggage, fell into the hands 
of the victors; and the hereditary prince advanced 
as far as Rupertenrade, a place ſituated on the right 
of the French army. Perhaps this motion haſten- 
ed the reſolution of the duke de Broglio to rclin- 
quiſh Gieſſen, and fall back ro Friedberg, where 
he fixed his head-quarters. The allied army im- 
mediately occupied his camp at Kleinlinces and 
Heuchelem, and ſeemed determined to undertake 
the ſiege of Gieſſen. 

While both armies remained in this poſition, 
the duke de Broglio was honoured with the ſtaff as 
mareſchal of France, and formed a reſolution to 
Having recalled all his de- 
tachments, he advanced towards them on the 
twenty · fifth day of December; but found them ſo 
well diſpoſed to receive him, that he thought pro- 
per to abandon his deſign, and nothing but a mu- 
tual cannonade enſued; after which he returned 
to his former quarters. From Kleinlinnes the al- 
lied army proceeded to Corſdorf, where they were 
cantoned till the beginning of January, when they 
fell back as far as Marpurg, where prince Ferdi- 
nand eſtabliſhed his head- quarters. The enemy 
had by this time, recovered their ſuperiority, in 
conſequence of the hereditary prince's being de- 
tached with fifteen thouſand men to join the Ling 
of Pruſſia at Freyberg in Saxony. Nevertheleis 
by the victory at Minden, the dominions of Ha- 
nover and Brunſwick were preſerved, and the ene- 
my compelled to evacuate great part of Weſtpha- 
lia. Perhaps they might have been driven to the 
other ſide of the Rhine, had not the general of the 
allies been obliged to weaken his army for the 
ſupport of the Pruſſian monarch, who had ſuffered 
ſeveral loſſes in the courſe of this campaign. 

It was not to any failure either in point of cou- 
rage or conduct, that this warlike prince owed the 
ſeveral checks he ſuſtained. Even in the middle 
of winter, his troops, under general Manteufel, 
acted with great ſpirit againſt the Swedes in Pome- 
rania. They reduced Damgarten, and ſeveral 
other places which the Swedes had garriſoned; 
and the froſt ſetting in, thoſe who were quartered in 


the iſle of Uſedom paſſed over the ice to Wol- 


gaſt, which they took without much difficulty. 
They then laid fiege to Demmen and Anclam at 
the ſame time, and the garriſons of both fur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, to the num- 
ber of two thouſand ſeven hundred men, includ- 
ing officers. In Demmen they found four and twen- 
ty pieces of cannon, with a large quantity of am- 
munition. In Anclam there was a conſiderable 
magazine, with fix and thirty pieces of can- 
non, mortars, and howitzers. A large detach- 
ment under general Knobloch ſurpriſed Erfurth, 
and raiſed confiderable contributions at Gotha, Ei- 
ſenach, and Fulda; from whence alſo they re— 
moved all the forage and proviſions to Saxe- 
Naumbrrg. | 

In the latter end of February, the Pruſſian 
major-general Woberſnow procecded with a ſtrong 
body of troops from Glogau in Sileſia to Poland; 
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and advancing by the way of Liſſa, inveſted the 
caſtle of the prince Sulkowſki, a Poliſh grandee 
who had been very active againſt the intereſt of the 
Pruſſian monarch. | 

Atter ſome reſiſtance, he was obliged to ſur. 
render at-dileretion, and was ſent priſoner with his 
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whole garriſon to Sileſia, From hence Wobert. 
now wheeled off ro Poſna, where he made himſelt 
maſter of a conſiderable magazine, guarded by 
two thoufand Coſſacks, who fled at his approach ; 
and, having deltroyed ſeveral others, returned to 
Sileſia. In April, the fort of Penamunde in Po- 
merania was ſurrendered to Manteufel; and about 
the ſame time a detachment of Pruſſian troops bom- 
barded Schwerin, the capital of Mecklenburg. 
Mean while, reintorcements were ſent to the Rul. 
ſian army in Poland, which in April began to 
aſſemble on the Viſtula. The court of Peterſ- 
burghad likewiſe begun to prepare a lirge fleet, by 
means of which the army might be ſupplied with 
military ſtores and proviſions : bur this armament 
was retarded by an accidental fire at Revel, which 
deſtroyed all the magazines and materials for ſhip- 
building, to an immenſe value. 

About the latter end of March the king of 
Prufſia aſſembled his army at Rhonſtock, near 


Strigau; and marching to the neighbourhood of 
Landſhut, took poſt at Bolchenhayn. 
other hand, the Auſtrian army, under the com- 
mand of mareſchal Daun, wes aſſembled at Mun- 
chengratz in Bohemia; and the campaign was 
opened by an exploit of general Beck, who ſur— 


On the 


priſed and made priſoners a battalion of Pruſſian 
grenadiers, quartered at Greifenberg on the fron- 
tiers of Sileſia, This advantage, however, was 
more than counterbalanced by the activity and 
ſucceſs of prince Henry, brother to the Pruſſian 
king, who commanded the army which wintered 
in Saxony. About the middle of April he ad- 
vanced in two columns towards Bohemia, forced 
the paſs of Peterſwalde, deſtroyed the Auſtrian ma- 
gazines at Auſſig, burned their boats upon the 
Elbe, ſeized the forage and proviſion which the 
enemy had left at Lowcſitz and Leutmeritz, and 
demoliſhed a new bridge which they had built for 
their convenience. At the ſame time, general Hul- 
ſen attacked the paſs of Paſsberg, guarded by ge- 
neral Ren:rd, who was taken with two thouſand 
men, including fifty officers : then he proceeded 
to Satz, in hope of ſecuring the Auſtrian maga- 
Zines : but theſe the enemy conſumed, that they 
might not fall into his hands, and retired towards 
Prague with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Prince Henry, having happily performed theſe 
exploits, and filled all Bohemia with alarm and 
conſternation, returned to Saxony, and diſtributed 
his troops in quarters of refreſhment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dreſden. In a few days, however, 
they were again put in motion, and advanced to 
Obelgeburgen; from whence he proſecuted his 
route through Voigtland, in order to attack the 
army of the empire in Franconia, He accordingly 
entered this country, by the way of Hoff, on the 
ſeventh of May, and the next day ſent a detach- 
ment to attack general Macguite, who commanded 
a body of Imperialiſts at Aſch, and ſuſtained the 
charge with great gallantry; but finding himſelf 
in danger of being overpowered by numbers, he 
retreated in the night towards Egra. The army 
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of the Empire, commanded by the prince de Deux- 
ponts, being unable to check the progreſs of the 
Pruſſian general, retired from Cullembach to Bam- 
berg, and from thence to Nuremberg, where, in all 
probability, they would not have been ſuffered 
to remain unmoleſted, had not prince Henry been 
recalled to Saxony, He had already taken Cro- 
nach and the caſtle of Rotenberg, and even ad- 
vanced as far as Bamberg, when he received intel- 
ligence, that a body of Auſtrians, under general 
Gemmingen, had forced their way into Saxony. 

This diverſion effectually ſaved the army of the 
empire, as prince Henry immediately returned to 
the electorate, after having laid the biſhoprick of 
Bamberg, and the marquiſate of Collembach, 
under contribution, deſtroyed all the magazines 
provided for the Imperial army, and ſent fifteen 
hundred priſoners to Leipſic. A party of Impe- 
rialiſts, under count Palfy, attempted to harraſs 
him in his retreat; but they were defeated near 
Hoff, with conſiderable ſlaughter : nevertheleſs, 
the Imperial army, though now reduced to ten 
thouſand men, returned to Bamberg : and as the 
Pruſſians approached the frontiers of Saxony, the 
Auſtrian general Gemmingen retired into Bohe- 
mia. During all theſe tranſactions, the mareſchal 
count Daun remained with the grand Auſtrian 
army at Schurtz in the circle of Koningſgratz 
while the Pruſſians, commanded by the king in 
perſon, continued quietly encamped between Land- 
ſhut and Schweidnitz. General Fouquet headed 
a large body of troops in the ſouthern part of Sile- 
ſia; but theſe being moſtly withdrawn, in order to 
oppoſe the Ruſſians, the Auſtrian general de Ville, 
who hovered on the frontiers of Moravia, with 
a conſiderable detachment, took advantage of this 
circumſtance, and, advancing into Sileſia, encamped 
within fight of Neiſs. dp” 

In the beginning of June, the king of Pruſſia, 
being informed that the Ruſſian army had begun 
their march from the Viitula, ordered the ſeveral 
bodies of his troops, under Hulſen and Wober- 
ſnow, reinforced by detachments from his other 
armies, to join the forces under count Dohna, as 
general in chief, and march into Poland. Ac- 
cordingly they advanced to Meritz, where, on the 
fifreenth day of June, the count publiſhed the fol- 
lowing declaration : 

« His Pruſſian majeſty, finding himſelf under 
a neceſſity to cauſe part of his armies to enter the 
territories of the republic of Poland, in order to 
protect them againſt the threatened invaſion of 
the enemy, deelares, that, 

It muſt not be underſtood that his majeſty by 
this ſtep taken, intends ro make any breach in 
the regard he has always had for the illuſtrious re- 
public of Poland, or to leſſen the good under- 
ſtanding which has hitherto ſubſiſted between 
them, but, on the contrary, to ſtrengthen the 
ſame, in expectation that the illuſtrious republic 
will, on its part, act with the like neighbourly 
and friendly good will as is granted to the enemy, 
than which nothing more is deſired. 

« The nobility, gentry, and magiſtracy, in their 
reſpective diſtricts, between the frontiers of Pruſ- 
fia, fo far as beyond Poſen, are required to furniſh 
all kind of proviſions, corn, and forage, neceſſary 
to ſupport an army of 40,000 men, with the ut 
molt diſpatch, with an aſſurance of being paid 


ready money for the fame, But if, contrary to their ſupplies from the eaſtward z 
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exp:Aation, any deficiericy ſhould happen in 


lupplying this demand, his majeſty's troops will 
be obliged to forage, and uſe the ſame means 
as thoſe taken by the enemy for their ſubſiſtence. 

In confidence, therefore, that the ſeveral ju- 
riſdictions, upon the Pruſhan frontiers, within the 
territories of Poland, will exert themſelves to com- 
ply with this demand as ſoon as poſſible, for the 
ſubſiſtence of the royal army of Pruſſia, they are 
aſſured that thereby all diſorders will be prevent- 
ed, and whatever is delivered will be paid for in 
ready money.” 

Two days after he iſſued another manifeſto, to 
this effect. It was with the greateſt aſtoniſn- 
ment that the king, my moſt gracious lord and 
maſter, heard that ſeveral of his own ſubjects had 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced from their al- 
legiance ſo far, as to enter into the ſervice of a 
potentate, with whum he is at war; his majeſty, 
therefore, makes known by theſe preſents, that all 
of his ſubjects ſerving in the enemy's armies, who 
ſhall be taken with arms in their hands, ſhall, 
agreeably to all laws, be ſentenced to be hanged 
without mercy, as traitors to their king and coun- 
try. Of which all whom it may concern are de- 
lied to take notice, &c.” ?? 

On the twenty-ſecond of the ſame month ano- 
ther declaration was iffued to this purpoſe. We 
invite and deſire, that the nobility, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbeys, convents, ſcignories, magiſtrates, 
and inhabitants of the republic of Poland, on the 
road to Poſnania, and beyond it, would repair in 
petſon, or by deputies, in the courſe of this week, 
or as ſoon after as poſſible, to the Pruſſian head 
quarters, there to treat with the commander in 
chief, or the commiſſary at war, for the delivery of 
forage and proviſions for the ſubliſtence of the ar- 
my, to be paid for with ready money. 

„We promiſe and aſſure ourſelves, that no 
perſon in Poland will attempt to ſeduce the 
Pruſſian troops to deſert; that no aſſiſtance will 
be given them in ſuch perfidious practices; that 
they will neither be ſheltered, concealed, or lodged; 
which would be followed by very diſagreeable 
conſequences: we expect, on the contrary, that 
perſons of all ranks and conditions will ſtop any 
run away or delerter, and deliver him up at the 
firſt advanced poſt, or at the head- quarters; and 
all expences attending the ſame ſhall be paid, and 
a reaſonable gratification ſuperadded. 

« If any one hath any inclination to enter into 
the king of Pruſſia's ſervice, with an intention to 
behave well and faithfully, he may apply to the 
head-quarters, and be aſſured of a capitulation for 
three or four years. 

« If any prince or member of the republic of 
Poland be diſpoſed to aſſemble a body of men, and 
to join in a troop, or in a company, the Pruſſian 
army, to make a common cauſe with it, he may 
depend on a gracious reception, and that due re- 
gard will be ſhewn to his merit, &c.“ 

From Meritz the Pruſſians marched towards 
Poſna, where they found the Ruſſian army under 
count Soltikoff ſtrongly encamped, having in their 
reat that city and the river Warta, and in their 
front a formidable intrenchment mounted with a 
great number of cannon. Count Dohna finding it 
impoſſible to attack them in this ſituation with 
any proſpect of ſuccels, endeavoured to cut off 
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proviſion, was, in a little time, obliged to return 
towards the Oder: then the Ruſſians advanced to 
Zullichau in Sileſia. The king cf Pruſſia thinking 
count Dohna had been rather too cautious, con— 
ſidering the emergency of affairs, gave him leave 
to retire for the benefit of his health, and confer- 
red his command upon general Wedel, who re— 
ſolved immediately to give the Ruſſians battle. 
Thus determined, he marched againſt them in 
two columns; and, on the twenty-third day of 
July, attacked them at Kay, near Zullichau, 
'wheie, after a very obſtinate engagement, he was 
repulſed with great loſs, Woberinow being killed, 
and Manteufcl wounded in the action; and in a 
few days, the Ruſſians took poſſeſſion of Franck- 
fort upon the Oder. 

By this time, the armies of count Daun and 
the king of Pruſſia had made ſeveral motions. 
The Auſtrians having quitted their camp at 
Schurtz, advanced towards Zittau in Lu:atia, 
where having halted a e days, they reſumed 
their march, and encamped at Gorlitzhayn, be- 
tween Sudenberg and Mark-Liſſau His Pruſſian 
majeſty, in order the more narrowly to watch their 
motions, marched by the way of Herchberg to 
Lahn; and his vanguard ſkirmiſned with that of 
the Auſtrians commanded by Laudohn, who en- 
tered Sileſia by the way of Grieffenberg. The 
Auſtrian general was obliged to retire with loſs 
while the king penetrated into Sileſia, that he 
might te at hand to act againſt the Ruſſians, whoſe 
progreſs was now become truly alarming. He no 
ſooner received intimation that Wedel had been 
worſted, than he marched with a ſelect body of ten 
thouſand men from his camp in Sileſia, in order to 
take upon him the command of Wedel's army, 
leaving the reſt of his forces ſtrongly encamped, 
under the direction of his brother prince Henry, 
who had joined him before this event. Count 
Daun being informed of the king's intention, and 
knowing the Ruſſians were very defcctive in ca- 
valry, immediate ly detached a body of twelve thou- 
ſand horſe, to join them, under the command of 
Laudcha ; and theſe, penetrating in two columns 
through Sileſia and Luſatia, th ſome loſs, ar- 
rived in the Ruſſian camp at a very critical junc- 
rure. | 

Mean while the king of Pruſſia joined general 
Wedel on the fourth day of Auguſt at Muhlroſe, 
where he aſſumed the command of the army : but 
finding it greatly inferior to the enemy, he recalled 

eneral Finck, whom he had detached ſome time 
ky with a body of nine thouſand men, to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in Saxony: 
for when prince Henry joined his brother in Sile- 
ſia, the army of the Empire had entered that elec- 
torate. Thus reinforced, the number of the king's 
army at Mublroſe did not amount to above fifty 


thouſand, whereas the Ruſſians were more nume 


rous by about forty thouſand, They had choſen a 
ſtrong camp at the village of Cunerſdorf, almoſt 
oppolite to Franckfort upon the Oder, and en- 
creaſed the natural ſtrength of their ſituation by 
intrenckments mounted with a formidable artil- 
lery. In other circumſtances, it might have been 
deemed a fooliſh and ridiculous enterprize, to at- 
rack ſuch an army under ſuch complicated diſad- 
vantages: but here was no room for heſitation. 
The king's affairs ſeemed to require a deſperate 


effort; and perhaps, in his ſituation, raſnneſs could | 
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hardly dictate any thing which would not have 
been recommended by prudence, 

Having determined to hazard an attack, he 
made his diſpoſitions, and on the twelfth day of 
Auguſt, at two in the moraing, his troops were 
in motion. The army being drawn up in a wood, 
advanced towards the enemy; and about eleven, 
the action was begun with a ſevere cannonade. 
This having produced the deſired effect, he chars. 
ed the left wing of the Ruſſian army with bis beit 
troops formed in columns. After a very obſtinate 
diſpute, the enemy's entrenchments were forced 
wich great ſlaughter, and ſeventy pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the Pruffians. A narrow 
defile was afterwards paſſæd, and leveral redoubts 
that covered the viliage cf Cuneridorf were taken 
by aſſault, one after another. One half of the 
taſk was not yet performed: The Ruſſians made 
a firm ſtand at the village : but they were over- 
borne by che impetuoſity of the Pruſſians, who 
drove them from poſt to poſt up to the laſt re- 
doubts they had to defend. As the Ruſſians kept 
their ground until they were hewn down in their 
ranks, this ſucceſs was not acquired without infi- 
nite labour, and a conſiderable expence of blood, 
After a furious conteſt of fix hours, fortune ſeemed 
to declare ſo much in favour of the Pruſſians, that 
the king diſpatched the following billet to the 
queen at Berlin: © Madam, we have driven the 
Ruſſians from their intrenchments. In two hours 
expect to hear of a glorious victory.” 

This news arrived at Berlin juſt as the poſt was 
ſetting out, and the friends of the king of Pruſſia 
throughout Europe exulted in the proſpect of a 
fure and deciſive victory. Mean while fortune 
was preparing for him a terrible reverſe. The 
Ruſſians were ſtaggered, not routed. General Sol- 
tikoff rallied his troops, and reinforced his left 
wing under cover of a redoubt, which was erected 
on an eminence called the Jews Burying- ground, 
and here they ſtocd in order of battle, wich the 
moſt reſolute countenance; favoured by the ſitu- 
ation, which was naturally difficult of acceſs, and 
now rendered almoſt impregnable by the fortifica- 
tion, and a numerous artillery, ſtill greatly ſupe- 
ror to that of the Pruſſians. Had the king con- 
tented himſelf with the advantage already gained, 
all the world would have acknowledged he had 
fought againſt terrible odds with aſtoniſhing prow- 
eſs; and that he judiciouſly deſiſted, when he 
could no longer perſevere without incurring the 
imputation of folly and imprudence. His troops 
had not only ſuffered ſeverely from the enemy's 
fire, which was cloſe, deliberate, and well directed, 
but they were fatigued by the hard ſervice, and 
fainting with the heat of the day, which was ex- 
ceſſive. His general officers are ſaid to have re- 
minded him of all theſe circumſtances; and to 
have diſſuaded him from hazarding an attempt at- 
tended with ſuch danger and difficulty, as even an 
army of freſh troops could hardly hope to ſurmount. 
He rejected this ſalutary advice, and ordered his in- 
fantry to begin a new attack, which being an en- 
terpriſe beyond their ſtrength, they were repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. Being afterwards rallied, they 
returned to the charge : they miſcarried again, and 
their loſs was redoubled. Being thus rendered 
unfit for further ſervice, the cavalry ſucceeded to 
the attack, and repeated, their unſucceſsful efforts, 
until they were almoſt broke andentirely exhauſted, 
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At this critical juncture, the whole body of the 
Auſtrian and Kuſſian cavalry, which had hitherto 
remained inactive, and were therefore ſreſh and in 
ſpirits, fell in among the Pruſſian horie with great 
fury, broke their line at the firſt charge, and forc- 
ing them back upon the infantry, threw them into 


irreparable dilorder. The Pruſſian army bring thus 


involved in confuſion, was ſeized with a pannic, 


and in a few minutes totally deteated and diſperſed, 
notwithſtanding the perſonal efforts of the king, 
who hazarded his lite in the hotteſt parts of the 
battle, led on his troops three times to the charge, 
while two horles were killed under him, and his 
cloaths, in ieveral parts, penetrates with muſquet 
balls. His army being routed, and the greater 
part of his generals either killed or diſabled by 
wounds, nothing but the approach of 'night could 
have ſaved him trom total ruin, When he aban- 
doned the field ot battle, he diſpatched another 
billet to the quz-en, couched in theſe terms: 
«© Remove trom Berlin with the royal family. Let 
the archives be carried to Potſdam. The town 
may make conditions with the enemy.” The hor- 
ror and contuſion which this intimation produced 
at Berlin may be ealily conceived : horror the more 
aggravated, as it ſeized them in the midſt of their 
rejoiciag occaſioned by the firſt diſpatch; and this 
was ſtill more dreadfully augmented, by a ſubſe- 
quent indiſtinct relation, importing, that the army 
was totally routed, the king miſſing, and the ene- 
my in full march to Berlin. The battle of Cunerſ- 
dorf was by far the moſt bloody action that had 
happened ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. 
The loſs of the Pruſſians in killed, wounded, and 
priſoners, amounted to almoſt twenty thouſand 
men. General Putkammer was among the ſlain, 
The generals Seydelitz, Itzenplitz, Hulſen, Fink, 
and Wedel, the prince of Wurtemberg, and five 
major generals, were wounded. The loſs of the 
enemy, though not ſo conſiderable as that of the 
Pruſſians, could not fall much ſhort of ten thou- 
land. 

The day after the battle, the king of Pruſſia re- 
paſſed the Oder, and encamped at Retwein. From 
thence he moved to Fuſtenwalde, and placed him- 
ſclt in ſuch a manner, that the Ruſſians did not 
venture to make any attempt upon Berlin, He 
continually watched their army; part of which, 
inſtead of turning towards Brandenburgh, marched 
into Luſatia, where it joined that of the Auſtrians, 
Here the victorious general Soltikoff, for the firſt 
time, met M. Daun, and amidſt rejoicings and 
congratulations, conſulted about the means of im- 
proving their ſucceſs. The Ruſſian and Auſtrian 
armies, thus united, ſcarce ſeemed, from their 
preſent ſtrength and their paſt victories, to have 
any other deliberation lefr, than of what part of 
tne Pruſſian dominions they ſhould take immed!- 
ate poſſeſſion. The king had been twice defeated 
with a vaſt loſs. He was cut off from all commu- 
nication with the army of his brother, prince 
Henry; yet, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, the 
ſuperior, the victorious, and the united armies 
acted ucon the defenſive, and were curbed in all 
their deſigns, by the inferior, the beaten, and di- 
vided, Never ſhone the genius of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty with greater luſtre than in his conduct after 
the battle of Cunerſdorf. In a few days after lo terti- 
ble a defeat, every thing was in order in his camp. 
He reaſſembled and refreſhed his brokea troops; 
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he furniſhed himſelf with cannon from the arſcnal 
at Berlin, which hkewiſe ſupplied him with a con- 
ſiderable number of recruits; he recalled general 
Kleiſt, wich five thouſand men, from Pomerania ; 
and, in a little time, retrieved his former Impor- 
tance. | 

The army of the empire having entered Saxony, 
where it reduced Leipſic, Torgau, and even took 
poſſeſſion or Dreiden itſelf, the king detached fix 
thouſand men under general Wunch, to oppoſe 
the progrels of the Imperialiſts in that ele ctorate; 
and oblerving the Ruſtians intended to beſiege 
Great Glogau, he, with the reſt of his army, took 
poſt between them and that city, ſo as to diſappoint 
their deſign. While the four great armies, com- 
manded by the king of Pruſſia, general Soltikoff, 
prince Henry, and count Daun, lay encamped in 
Lufartia, and on the borders of Sileſia, watching 
the motions of each other, the war was carried on 
by . detachments with great vivacity. General 
Wunch having retaken Leiplic, and joined Finck 
at Eulenburg. the united body began their march 
towards Dreſden; and a detachment from the 
army of the empire, which had encamped near 
Dobelin, retired at their approach. As they ad- 
vanced to Noſſin, general Haddick relinquiſhed 
the advantageous poſt he occupied near Roth 
Scemberg, and being joined by the whole army 
of the empire, reſolved to attack the Pruſſian ge- 
nerals, who now encamped at Corbitz near Meif- 
ſen ; accordingly, on the twenty-firſt day of Sep- 
tember, he marched towards them, and endea- 
voured to diſlodge them by a furious cannonade, 
which was mutually maintained from morning to 
night, when he found himſelf obliged to retire with 
conſiderable lols ; leaving the field of battle, with 
about five hundred priſoners, in the hands of the 
Pruſſians. c 

This advantage was ſucceeded by another ex- 
ploit of prince Henry; who, on the twenty- third 
day of the month, quitted his camp at Hornſdorf, 
near Gorlitz, and, after an incredible march of 
eleven German miles, by the way of Rothenburg; 
arrived, about five in the afternoon, at Hoyer- 
ſwerda, where he ſurpriſed a body of four thou- 
ſand men, commanded by general Veyla, killed 
ſix hundred, and made twice that number priſon- 
ers; including the commander himſelf, After 
this atchievement, he joined the corps of Finck 
and Wunch ; while mareſchal Daun likewiſe abar- 
doned his camp in Luſatia, and made a forced 
march to Dreſden, in order to defeat the prince's 
ſuppoſed deſign on that capital. The Ruſſians, 
diſappointed in their ſcheme upon Glogau, had 
repaſſed the Oder at Neuſalze, and were encamped 
at Frauſtadt; general Laudohn, with a body of 
Auſtrians, lay at Schlichtingſkeim; and the king 
of Pruſſia at Koben: all three on, or near the 
banks of that river. 

Prince Henry obſerving his army almoſt envi- 
roned by Auſtrian detachments, ordered general 
Finck to drive them from Vogelſang, which they 
abandoned accordingly; and lent Wunch with fix 
battalions and ſome cavalry acroſs the Elbe, to 
Join the corps of general Rebentiſh at Wittenberg, 
whither he had retired from Duben, at the ap- 
proach of the Auſtrians. On the twenty-ninth 
day of October the duke d' Aremberg, with ſixteen 
thouſand Auſtrians, decamped from Dammitch, 


| in order to ſcize the heights near Preiſch, and was 


attacked 
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attacked by general Wunch, who, being poſted on 
two eminences, cannonaded the Auſtrians in their 
march with conſiderable effect; and the prince 
took twelve hundred priſoners, including lieute- 
nant-general Gemmingen, and twenty interior of- 
ficers, with ſome cannon, great part of their tents, 


and a large quantity of baggage. The duke was 
General Diercke, who was poſted with -ſeven bat. 


conſtrained to change his route, while Wunch 
marched from Duben to Eulenburg : and general 
Waſſerſleben entered Strehla, where next day the 
whole army encamped. In this fituation- the 
prince continued, till the ſixteenth day of Novem- 
ber; when, being in danger of having his commu- 
nication with Torgau cut oft by the enemy, he re- 
moved to a ſtrong camp, where his left flank. was 
covered by that city and the river Elbe; his right 
being ſecured by a wood, and great part of his 
front by an impaſſable morals. - | | 

Here he was reinforced with above twenty 
thouſand men from Sileſia, and joined by the king 
himſelf; who forthwith detached general Finck with 
ninetecn battalions, and thirty-five ſquadrons, to 
take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen and Orten- 
dorf, with a view to prevent the retreat of the Aul- 
trians to Bohemia. This motion obliged Daun to 
retire to Plauen; and the king advanced to Will- 
durff, imagining that he had effectually ſucceeded 
in his deſign. Letters were ſent to Berlin and 
Magdeburg, intimating that Count Daun would 
be forced to hazard a battle, as he had now no re- 
ſource but in victory. Finck had bo ſooner taken 
poſt on the hill near the village of Maxen, than the 
Auſtrian general ſent officers to examine his ſitua- 
tion, and immediately determined to attack him 
with the corps de reſerve under the Baron de Sin- 
cere, which was encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Dippodeſwalda. It was forthwith divided into 
four columns, which filed off through the neigh- 
bouring woods; and the Pruſſians never dreamed 
of their approach, until they ſaw themſelves in- 
tirely ſurrounded. 

la this emergency they defended themſelves 
with their cannon and muſquetry, until they were 
overpowered by numbers, and their battery was 
taken: then they retired to another riling-ground, 
where they rallied; but were driven from emi- 
nence to eminence, until, by favour of the night, 
they made their laſt retreat to Falkenhayn. In 
the mean time count Daun had made ſuch difpo- 
Gtions, that at day break general Finck had found 
himſelf intirely incloſed, without the leaſt poſſibi- 
lity of eſcaping, and fent a trumpet to count Daun 
to demand a capitulation, This was granted in 
one ſingle article, importing, that he and eight 
other Pruſſian generals, with the whole body of 
troops they commanded, ſhould be received as 
priſoners of war. He was obliged to ſubmit; 
and his whole corps, amounting to nineteen batta- 
lions and thirty-five ſquadrons, with ſixty-four 
pieces of cannon, fifty pair of colours, and twenty- 
five ſtandards, fell into the hands of che Auſtrian, 

neral. 

This misfortune was the more mortifying to 
the king of Pruſſia, as it implied a cenſure on his 
conduct, for having detached ſuch a numerous 
body of troops to a ſituation where they could not 
be ſupported by the reſt of his army. On the 
other hand, the court of Vienna exulted in this 
victory as an infallible proof of Daun's ſuperior ta- 
lents; and, in point of glory and advantage, much 
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more than an equivalent for the loſs of the Saxon 
army, which had ſurrendered in much the ſame 
b and very near the fame place, in the year 
3 

The king of Pruſſia had not time to recover 
from this ſtroke, under which he was yet ſtagger- 
ing, when he received another, and a ſevere blow. 


talions of infantry, and a thoufand horſe, on the 
| right bank of the Elbe, oppoſite to Meiſſen, find- 
ing it impracticable to lay a bridge of pontoons 
acrols the river, on account of the floating ice, 
was obliged to tranſport his troops in boats; and 
when all were paſſed, except himſelf, with the rear 
guard, conſiſting ot three battalions, he was on the 
third day of December, in the morning, attacked 
by a {trong body of Auſtrians, and taken, with all 
his men, after an obſtinate diſpute. The king 
of Pruſſia, weakened by theſe two ſucceſſive de- 
teats, that happened in the rear of an unfortunate 
campaign, would hardly have been able to maia- 
tain his ground at Freyberg, had he not been at 
this juncture reinforced by the body of troops 
under the command of the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwic. As for Daun, the advantages he had 
gained did not elevate his mind above the utual 
maxims of his cautious diſcretion. Inflead of at- 
tacking the king of Pruſſia, reſpectable and for- 
midable even in adverſity, he quietly occupied the 
ſtrong camp at Pirna, where he might be at hand 
to ſuccour Dreſden, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, 
and preſerve his communication with Bohemia. 

By this time the Ruſſians had retired to vinter 
quarters in Poland; and the Swedes, after a fruit- 
leſs excurſion in the abſence of Manteufel, retreated 
to Stralſund in the iſle of Rugen. Fhis cam- 
| paign, therefore, did not prove more deciſive than 
the laſt. Abundance of lives were loſt; and a 
great part of Germany was expoſed to rapine, 
murder, famine, defolation, and every ſpecies of 
miſery that accompanies war. In vain did the 
confederated powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Swe- 
den, exert their united efforts to cruſh the Pruſſian 
monarch. Though his army had been defeated, 
and he himſclf totally overthrown, with great 
flaughter, in the heart of his own dominions; 
though he appeared in a deſperate ſituation, en- 
' compaſſed by hoſtile armies, and two conſiderable 
derached bodies of his troops were taken or de- 
| ſtroyed ; yet he kept all his adverſaries at bay tilt 
the approach of winter, which proved his beſt aux- 
iliary; and even maintained his footing: in the 
electorate of Saxony, which ſeemed to be the prize 
conteſted between him and the Auſtrian general. 
Yer, long before the approach of winter, one would 
have imagined that he muſt have been cruſhed 
between the ſhock of ſo many adverſe hoſts, had 
they been intent upon cloſing him in, and heartily 
concurred for his deſtruction: but, inſtead of urg- 
ing the war with accumulated force, they acted in 
ſeparate bodies, and with jealous eye ſeemed to 
regard the progreſs of each other. It was not there- 
fore to any compunction, or kind of forbearance 
in the court of Vienna, that the inactivity of Daun 
was owing. The reſentment of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria ſeemed, on the contrary, to glow with re- 
doubled fury, and the majority of the Germanic 
body appearcd to engage heartily in her quarrel. 
When the Proteſtant ſtates in arms againſt the 


court of Vienna were ſubjected to the ban of the 
3 empire, 
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empire, the evangelical body, though without the 
concurrence of the Swediſh and Daniſh miniſters 
iſſued an arret at Ratisbon in the month of No- 
vember in the laſt year, and to this annexed the 
tweaticth article of the capitulation ſigned by 
the emperor at his election, in order to demonſtrate 
that the Proteſtant ſtates claimed nothing but what 
was agreeable to the conſtitution. They declared 
that their aſſociation was no more than a mutual 
engagement, by which they obliged themſelves to 
adhere to tht laws, without ſuffering under any 
pretext, that the power of putting under the ban 
of the empire, ſhould reſide wholly in the emperor. 
They affirmed, that this power was renounced, in 
expreſs terms, by the capitulation : they therefore 
retuſed to admit, as legal, any ſentence of the ban, 
deficient in the requiſite conditions; and inferred, 
that, accoiding to law, neither the elector of 
Brandenburg, nor the el:&or of Hanover, nor 
the duke of Woltenbuttle, nor the landgrave of 
Heſſe, nor the count of Lippe Buckeburg, ought 
to be proſcribed. 

The Imperial Proteſtant cities having acceded 
to this arret or declaration, the emperor, in a re- 
ſcript, required them to retract their acceſſion to 
the reſolution of the evangelic body: and this re- 
ſcript having produced no effect, the arret was an- 
ſwered in February by an Imperial decree of com- 
miſſion, carried to the dictature, importing, that 
the imperial court could not longer heſitate about 
the execution of the ban, without infringing that 
very article of the capitulation which they had ſpe- 
cified ; that the invalidity of the arret was mani- 
feſt, inaſmuch as the electors of Brandenburg and 
Brunſwick, the dukes of Saxe Gotha and Brunſ- 
wick. Wolfenbuttle, and the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, were the very perſons who diſturbed the 
empire: this, therefore, being an affair in which 
they themſelves were parties, they could not poſ- 
ſibly be qualified to concur in a reſolution of this 
nature: beſides, the number of the other ſtates 
which had acceded was very conſiderable: for 
theſe reaſons, the emperor could not but conſider 
the reſolution in queſtion as an act whereby the ge- 
neral peace of the empire was difturbed, both by 
the parties that had incurred the ban, and by the 
ſtates which had joined them, in order to ſupport 
and favour their frivolous pretentions. His Im- 
perial majeſty expreſſed his hope and confidence, 
that the other electors, princes, and ſtates of the 
empire, would vote the ſaid reſolution to be null, 
and of no force; and never ſuffer ſo ſmall a num- 
ber of ſtates, who were adherents of and abetters 
to the diſturbers. of the empire, to prejudice the 


rights and prerogatives of the whole Germanic 
body; to abuſe the name of the aſſociated eſtates 


of the Augſbourg confeſſion, in order forcibly to 
impoſe a factum, intirely repugnant to the conſti- 
tution of the empire; to deprive their co-eſtates of 
the right of voting freely, and thereby endeavour- 
ing totally to ſubvert the ſyſtem of the Germanic 


The implacability of the court of Vienna was ex- 
ceeded only by the perſeverance of the French mi- 
niſtry, Though their numerous army had not 
gained one inch of ground in Weſtphalia, the 
campaign on that ſide having ended exactly where 
it had begun; though their chief ſettlements in 
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the Weſt Indies had fallen into the hands 


of Great Britain, and they had already laid 
their account with the loſs of Quebec; though 
their coffers were entirely drained, and their con- 
tederates clamoured for the payment of their ſub- 
ſidies; they ſtill determined to maintain the war 
in Germany : and this, it muſt be owned, was the 
molt politic reſolution which they could poſſibly 
adopt; as there their whole force could be eaſily 
employed to much more advantage than any other 
part of the world, and that too without any great 
augmentation of the ordinary expence. Some of 
the ſprings of their national wealth were indeed 
exhauſted, or diverted into other channels : but 
the ſubjects declared for a continuation of the war, 
and the neceſſities of the ſtate were ſupplied by 
the loyalty and attachment of the people. They 
not only acquieſced in the bankruptcy of public 
credit, when the court ſtopt payment of the inte- 
reſt on twelve different branches of the national 
debt; but they likewiſe ſent in large quantities of 
plate to be melted down, and coined into ſpecie, 
for the maintenance of the war. All the bills 
drawn on the government by the colonies were 
proteſted, to an immenſe amount; and a ſtop was 
put to all the annuities granted at Marſeilles, on 
ſums borrowed for the uſe of the marine. Beſides 
the conſiderable ſavings ariſing by theſe acts of 
{tate-bankruptcy, they had reſources. of credit 
among the merchants of Holland, who beheld the 
ſucceſs of Great Britain with a jealous eye; and 
were moreover inflamed againſt her, with the moſt 
rancorous reſentment, on account of the captures 
which had been made of their Welt India ſhips by 
the Engliſh cruiſers. | 

In the month of February, the merchants of 
Amſterdam having received advice that the car- 
goes of their Weſt India ſhips, detained by the 
Engliſh, would, by the Britiſh courts of judica- 
ture, be declared lawful prizes, as being French 
property, ſent a depuration with a petition to the 
States-general, intreating them to uſe their inter- 
ceſſion with the court of London, repreſenting 
the impoſſibility of furniſhing the proofs required, 
in ſo ſhort a time as that preſcribed by the Bri- 
tiſh admiralty z and that, as the iſland of St. Eu- 
ſtatia had but one road, and there was no other 
way of taking in cargoes, but that of overſchip- 
pen “, to which the Engliſh had objected, a con- 
demnation of theſe ſhips, as legal prizes, would 
give the finiſhing ſtroke to the trade of the colony. 
Whatever remonſtrances the States-general might 
have made on this ſubject, to the miniſtry of Great 
Britain, they had no influence upon the proceed- 
ings of the court of admiralty, which continued 
to condemn the cargoes of the Dutch ſhips, as of- 
ten as they were proved to be French property ; 
and this reſolute uniformity, in a little time, inti- 
midated the ſubjects of Holland from perſevering 
in this illicit branch of commerce. The enemies 
of England in that republic, however, had fo far 
prevailed, that, in the beginning of the year, the 
ſtates of Holland had paſſed a formal reſolution 
to equip five and twenty ſhips of war; and or- 
ders were immediately diſpatched to the officers of 
the admiralty, to complete the armament with all 
poſſible expedition. 

In the month of April, the States-general ſent 
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The method called overſchippen, is that of uſing French boats to load Dutch veſſels with the produce of France, 
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over to London three miniſters extraordinary, to 
make repreſeatations, and remove, if poſſible, the 
cauſes of miſunderſtanding that had ariſen bet v een 
Great Britain and the United Provinces. They 
delivered their credentials to the king, with a for- 
mal harangue, importing, that his majeſty would 
ſee, by the contents of the letter they had the ho- 
nour to preſent, how ardently their High Mighti 
neſſes deſired to cultivate the ſincere friendſhip 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions, ſo neceſſary for their common welfare and 
preſervation: that they earneſtly wiſhed they 
might be happy enough to remove thoſe difficul- 
ties which had for ſome time ſtruck at this friend- 
ſnip, and cauſed ſo much prejudice to the princi- 
pal ſubjects of the republic; who, by the com- 
merce they carried on, conſtituted its greateſt 
ſtrength, and chief ſupport; that their whole con- 
fidence was placed in his majeſty's equity, for 
which the republic had the higheſt regard; and in 
the good will he had always expreſſed toward a ſtate, 
which, on all occaſions, had intereſted itſelf in pro- 
moting his glory ; a ſtate which was the guardian 
of the precious truſt bequeathed by a princeſs ſo 
dear to his affection: that they humbly preſumed 
ro fatter themſelves, that his majeſty would be 
gracioully pleaſed to liſten to their juſt demands: 
and that they, for their part, ſhould endeavour, 
during the courſe of their miniſtry, to merit his 
approbation, in ſtrengthening the bonds by which 
the two nations ought to be for ever united. 

In anſwer to this oration, the king aſſured them, 
that he had always regarded their High Mighti- 
neſſes as his beſt friends: that, if difficulties had 
ariſen concerning trade, they ought to be conſider- 
ed as the conſequences of a burthenſome war, 
which he was obliged to wage with France: and 
he deſired they would aſſure their High Mighti- 
neſſes, that he ſhould ſtudiouſly endeavour to re- 
move the obſtacles in queſtion; and expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction, that they (the deputies) were come 
over with the ſame diſpoſition. 

What effect theſe repreſentations had upon the 
miniſtry of Great Britain does not appear: bur, 
in all probability, the ſubjects of Holland were by 
no means pleaſed with the ſucceſs of their negoci- 
ation; for they murmured againſt the Engliſh na- 
tion without ceafing, They threatened and com- 
plained by turns, and eagerly laid hold of every 
opportunity. to diſplay their partiality in favour of 
the enemies of Great Britain. 

In the month of September, major general 
York, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, delivered 
a memorial to the States-general repreſenting, 
that the merchants of Holland carried on a con- 
traband trade in favour of France, by tranſporting 
cannon and warlike ſtores, from the Baltic to Hol- 
land, in Dutch bottoms, under the borrowed 
names of private perſons; and then conveyed 
them by the inland rivers and canals, or through 
the Dutch fortreſſes to Dunkirk and other places 
of France; that he hoped the king his maſter 
would be made eaſy on that head, by their put- 
ting an immediate ſtop to ſuch practices, ſo re- 
pugnant tothe connections ſubſiſting by treaty, 
between Great Britain and the United Provinces, as 
well as to every idea of neutrality : that the atten- 
tion, which his majeſty had lately given to their 
repreſentations, againſt the exceſſes of the Engliſh 
privateers, by procuring an act of parliament, 
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which laid them under proper reſtrictions, gave 
him a good title to the ſame regard on the part of 
thir High Mightineſſes: that their trading towns 
felt the good effects of theſe reſtrictions; and that 
the freedom of navigation, which their ſubjects 
enjoyed amidſt the troubles and diſtractions of Eu- 
rope, had conſiderably augmented ther commerce: 
that ſome return ought to be made to ſuch ſolid 
proofs of the king's friendſhip and moderation; at 
leaſt, the merchants, who were ſo ready to com- 
plain of England, ought not to be countenanced in 
exceſſes which would have juſtified the moſt ri- 
gorous examination of their conduct: that, dur- 
ing the courſe of the preſent war, the king had ſe- 
veral times applied to their High Mightineſſes, 
and to their miniſters, on the liberty they had 
given to carry ſtores through the fortreſſes of the 
republic for the uſe of France, to invade the Bri- 
tiſn dominions; and though his majeſty had pat- 
led over in ſilence many of theſe inſtances of com- 
plaiſance to his enemy, he was no leſs ſenſible of the 
injury; but he choſe rather to be a ſufferer himſelt, 
than to encreaſe the embarraſſment of his neigh- 
bours, or extend the flames of war : that even the 
court of Vienna had, upon more than one occa- 
ſion, employed its intereſt with their High Mighti- 
neſſes, and lent its name to obtain paſſes for war- 
like ſtores and proviſions for the French troops, 
under colour of the Barrier-Treaty, which it no 
longer obſerved ; nay, after having put France in 
poſſeſſion of Oſtend and Nieuport, in manifeſt 
violation of that treaty, and without any regard to 
the right which they and the king his maſter had 
acquired in that treaty, at the expence of ſo much 
blood and treaſure. 

This memorial ſeems to have made ſome impreſ- 
ſion on the States-general, as they ſcrupled to 
allow the artillery and ſtores belonging to the 
French king to be removed from Amſterdam : bur 
theſe ſcruples vaniſhed entirely on the receipt of a 
counter- memorial preſented by the count d'Afﬀry, 
the French ambaſſador, who mingled ſome effectual 
threats with his expoſtulation. He ſaid, that 
during the whole courſe of the war, the French 
king had required nothing from their friendſhip 
that was inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt impartiality ; 
and if he had deviated from the engagements ſub- 
fiſting between him and the republic, it was only 
by granting the moſt eſſential and lucrative fa- 
vours to the ſubjects of their High Might: ineſſes: 
that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the infolence of 
their behaviour to the republic, had derived, on 
many occaſions, aſſiſtance from the protection 
their effects had found in the territories of the 
United Provinces : that the artillery, ſtores, and 
ammunition belonging to Weſſel were depoſited 
in their territories, which the Hanoverian army in 
paſſing the Rhine had very little reſpected: that 
when they repaſſed that river, they had no other 
way of ſaving their ſick and wounded. from the 
hands of the French, than by embarking them in 
boats, and conveying them to places where the 
French left them unmoleſted, actuated by their 
reſpect for the neutrality of the republic: that part 
of their magazines was ſtill depoſited in the towns 
of the United Provinces; where alſo the enemies 
of France had purchaſed and contracted for very 
conſiderable quantities of gun-powder : that tho' 
theſe and ſeveral other circumſtances might have 
been made the ſubject of the juſteſt * 

the 
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the king of France did not think it proper to re- 
quire, that the freedom and independency of the 
ſubjects of the republic ſhould be reſtrained in 
branches of commerce that were not inconſiſtent 
with its neutrality, perſuaded that the faith of an 
engagement ought to be inviolably preſerved, 
though attended with ſome accidental and tranſient 
diſadvantages: that the king, his maſter, had or- 
dered the generals of his army carefully to avoid 
encroaching on the territory of the public, and 
transferring thither the theatre of the war, when 
his ene mies retreated that way before they were 
forced to repaſs the Rhine: that after ſuch un- 

ueſtionable marks of regard, the king would have 
che juſteſt ground of complaint, if, contrary to ex- 
pectation, he ſhould hear that the artillery and 
ſtores belonging to him were detained at Amſter- 
dam: that ſuch detention would be conſtrued as a 
violation of the neutrality ; and he, therefore, de- 
manded, in the name of the king his maſter, that 
the artillery and ſtores ſnould be, without delay, 
forwarded to Flanders by the canals of Amſter- 
dam and the inland navigation. This laſt argu- 
ment was ſo concluſive, that they immediately 
granted the neceſſary paſſports, in conſequence of 
which the cannon were conveyed to the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. 

The powers in the ſouthern parts of Europe 
were ſo much engroſſed with their own concerns, 
that they had neither leiſure nor inclination to 
intereſt themſelves in the quarrels of the more nor- 
thern princes. The king of Spain, naturally of a 
melancholy complexion, and delicate conſtitution, 
was ſo deeply affected for the loſs of his queen, 
who died in the courſe of the preceding year, that 
he renounced all company, neglected all buſineſs, 
and immured himſelf in a chamber at Villa Vicio- 
ſa, where he gave a looſe to the moſt extravagant 
ſorrow. He abſtained from food and reſt until his 
ſtrength was quite exhauſted. He would neither 
ſhift himſelf, nor allow his beard to be ſhaved : he 
rejected all attempts of conſolation, and remained 
deaf to the moſt earneſt and reſpectful remon- 
ſtrances of thoſe who had a right to tender their 
advice. 

In this caſe, the affliction of the mind muſt have 
been augmented by ſome peculiarity in the conſti- 
tution. He inherited a melancholy taint from his 
father, and this ſeems to have been dreaded as a 
family diſeaſe; for the infant Don Lewis, who 
likewiſe reſided at the palace of Villa Vicioſa, was 
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obliged to amuſe himſelf with hunting, and other 
diverſions, to prevent his being infected with the 
king's diforder, which continued to gain ground, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of medicine. The 
Spaniſh nation, naturally ſuperſtitious, had recourſe 
to ſaints and relifts ; but theſe ſeemed to pay no 
regard to their prayers. The king, however, in 
the midſt of all his diſtreſs, was perſuaded to make 
his will, which was written by the count de Val- 
paraiſo, and ſigned by the duke of Bejar, high 
chancellor of the kingdom. The violence'of his 
grief, and the mortifications he underwent, ſoon 
produced an incurable malady, under which he 
languiſhed from the month of September in the 
preceding year, till the tenth of Auguſt in the pre- 
lent, when he expired. In his will he had ap- 
pointed his brother Don Carlos, king of Naples, 
ſucceſſor to the crown of Spain; and nominated 
the queen-dowager as regent of the kingdom, un- 
til that prince ſhould arrive. Acordingly ſhe aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government, and gave di- 
rections for the funeral of the deceaſed king, who 
was interred with great pomp in the church 
belonging to the convent of the viſitation at 
Madrid. | 

As the death of this prince had been long ex- 
pected, the politicians of Evrope had univerſally 
prognoſticated that his demiſe would be attended 
with great commotions in Italy. It had been 
_ among the ſubſcribing powers to the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, that in caſe Don Catlos' ſhould 
be advanced in the courſe of ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Spain, his brother Don Philip ſhould 
ſucceed him on the throne of Naples; and the 
dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, which 
now conſtituted his eſtabliſhment, ſhould” revert 
to the houſe of Auſtria, The king of Naples had 
never acceded to this article, therefore he payed 
no regard to it on the death of his elder brother; 
but retained both kingdoms without minding the 
claims of the empreſs-queen, who, he knew, was 
at that time in no condition to make good her pre- 
tenſions. Thus the German war proved a cir- 
cumſtance very favourable to his intereſt and am- 
bition. | 

Before he ſet out for Spain, however, he took 
ſome extraordinary ſteps, which evinced him a 
ſound politician and ſagacious legiſlator, His eldeſt 
ſon Don Philip, who had now attained the thir- 
teenth year of his age, being found in a ſtate of in- 


curable idiotiſm*, he wiſely and reſolutely removed 


* Abſtract of the report made to his Catholic majeſty by the phy- 
ſicians appointed to examine the prince royal, his eldiſt ſon, in conſe- 
quence of which his royal highneſs has been declared incapable of 
ſucceeding to the throne of Spain. Tranſlated from the original, 
publiſhed at Naples, September 27. Sas 

1. Though his royal uy Don Philip is 13 years old, 
he is low of ſtature ; and yet the king his father, and the 
queen his mother, are both of a very proper height. _ 

2. His royal highneſs has ſome contraction in his joints, 
though he can readily move, and make uſe of them on all 
occaſions. 5 

3. His royal highneſs is apt to ſtoop and to hold down his 
head, as people of weak eyes often do. : 

4. The prince moſt evidently ſquints, and his eyes frequent- 
ly water, and are gummy, particularly his left eye; though 
we cannot ſay he is blind, but are rather certain of the con- 
trary, as his royal highneſs can without doubt diſtinguiſh ob- 
jects, both as to their colour and ſituation, 

5. In his natural functions, and the moſt common ſenſa- 
tions, he is ſometimes indifferent to things that are convenient 
for him. and at other times is too warm and impetuous. In 


general, his paſſions are not reſtrained by reaſon. 


6. The prince has an obſtinate averſion to ſome kind of 
common food, ſuch as fruits, ſweet-meats, &c. 

7. All ſorts of noiſe or ſound diſturbs or diſconcerts him; 
and it has the ſame effect whether it be ſoft and harmonious, 
or harſh and diſagreeable. 

8. The — that he receives from pain or pleaſure, are 
neither ſtrong nor laſting, and he is utterly unacquainted 
with all the punctilios of politeneſs and good breeding. 

As to facts and places, he ſometimes remembers them, 
ad ſometimes not ; but he ſeems not to have the leaſt ideas 
of the myſteries of our holy religion. 

10. He delights in childiſh amuſements ; and thoſe which 
are moſt boiſterous pleaſe him beſt. He is continually chang- 
ing them, and ſhifting from one thing to another, 


Signed by Don Francis Beniore, chief phyſician to the 
ing and kingdom: Don Emanuel de la Roſa, phy- 
ſician to the queen; and the phy ſician Cæſar Ciribue, 
Don Thomas Pinto, Don Francis Sarrao, and Don 
Dominique San Severino. 
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him from the ſucceſſion, without any regard to 
the pretended right of primogeniture, by a ſolemn 
act of abdication, and ſettlement of the crown of 
the Two Sicilies in favour of his third fon, Don 
Ferdinand. In this extraordinary act he oblerves, 
that, according to the ſpirit of the treaties of this 
age, Europe required that the ſovereignty of 
Spain ſhould be ſeparated from that of Italy, when 
ſuch a ſeparation could be effected without traaſ- 
greſſing the rules of juſtice: that the unfortunate 
prince- royal having been deſtitute of reaſon and 
reflection ever ſince his infancy, and no hope re- 
maining that he could ever acquire the ule of theſe 
faculties, he could not think of appointing him to 
the ſucceſſion, how agreeable ſvever ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition might be to nature and his paternal affection : 
he was therefore conſtrained, by the Divine Will,to 
ſet him aſide, in favour of his third fon Ferdinand, 
whole minority obliged him to veſt the management 
of thele realms in a regency, which he accord:ngly 
appointed, after having previoully declared his ion 
Ferdinand from that time emancipated, and freed 
not only from obedience to his paternal power, but 
even from all ſubmiſſion to his ſupreme and 
ſovereign authority. He then ordained, that the 
minority of the princes ſucceeding to the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, ſhould expire with the fitteenth 
year of their age, when they ſhould act as ſove- 
reigns, and have the intire power of the admini- 
ſtration. He next eſtabliſhed and explained the 
order of ſucceſſion in the male and female line; 
on condition that the monarchy of Spain ſhould 
never be united with the kingdoms of the Io 
Sicilies. Finally, he trans!eried and made over 
to the ſaid Don Ferdinand theſe kingdoms, with all 
that he poſſeſſed in Italy; and this ordinance, ſign- 
ed and ſcaled by himſelf and the infant Don Fer- 
dinand, and counterſigned by the counſellors and 
ſecretary of ſtate, in quality of members of the 
regency, received all the forms of authenticity 
that could render it valid. 

Don Carlos having taken theſe precautions for 
his third ſun, whom he left king of Naples, em- 
barked with the reſt of his family on board a ſqua- 
dron of Spaniſh ſhips, which conveyed him to 
Barcelona. There he landed in the month of Oc- 
tober, and proceeded to Madrid, where, as king 
of Spain, he was received amidit the acclamations 
of his people. He began his reign like a wiſe 
wiſe prince, by regulating the interior aeconomy 
of his kingdom ; by retaining the miniſtry under 
whoſe auſpice the happineſs and commerce of his 
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people had been extended; and with reipect to 


the belligerant powers, by ſcrupulouſly adhering 
to that neutrality from whence thefe advantages 
were in a great meaſure derived, 

The attendion of his Portugueſe majeſty was en- 
groſſed by a ſpecies of employment of a far leis 
pleaſing and agreeable nature; namely, by the 
trial and puniſhment of thoſe conſpirators, who 
had made ſuch a deſperate attempt to deprive him 
of his life. Among theſe were numbered ſome of 
the firſt noblemen of the kingdom, irritated by 
diſappointed ambition, inflamed by bigotry, 
and exaſperated by revenge. The principal con- 
ſpirator, Don Joſeph Maſcarenhas and Lencaſtre, 
duke of Aveiro, marquis of Torres Novas, and 
conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary lord-ſteward 
of the king's houſhold, and preſident of the palace 
court, or laſt tribunal of appeal in the kingdom: 

I 


| 
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lo that he poſſeſſed the firſt office in the palace 
and the ſccond of the realan. Franciſco de Aſſiz, 
marquis of Tavora, conde ot St. John and Alvor, 
was general of the horie, and head of the third 
noble houſe of the Tavoras, the moſt illuſtrious 
family in the kingdom, deriving their origin from 
the ancient kings of Leon: he married his own 
kinſwoman, who was marchioneſs of Tavora in her 
own rigat, and by this marriage acquired the mar- 
quilate, Louis Bernardo de Tavora was their eld- 
elt ſon, who, by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the pope, had eſpouſed his own aunt, Donna The- 
rela de Tavora. Joſeph Maria de Tavora was al- 
ſo involved in the guilt of his parents. The third 
principal concerned was Don Jeronymo de At- 
taide, conde of Attouguia, himſelf a relation and 
married to the eldeſt daughter of the marquis of 
Tavora. The characters of all thoſe perſonages 
were unblemiſhed and reſpectable, until this ma- 
chination was detected. 

In the courſe of inveſtigating this dark affair, it 
appeared that the Duke de Aveiro had conceived 
a perſonal hatred to the king, who had diſappointed 
him in a projected match between his ſon and a 
ſiſter of the duke of Cadaval, a minor, and pre- 
vented his obtaining ſome commanderies which 
the late duke of Aveiro had poſſeſſed ; that this 
nobleman, being determined to gratify his revenge 
againſt the perſon of his ſovereign, had exerted all 
his influence and addreſs in procuring the aſſiſtance 
of the malecontents : that, with this view, he had 
reconciled himſelf to the Jeſuits, with whom he 
had been formerly at variance, knowing they were 
at this time implacably incenſed againſt the king, 
who had diſmiſſed them from their office of peni- 
tentiaries at court, and branded them with other 
marks of diſgrace, on account of their illegal and 
rebellious practices in South America: that the 
duke had, moreover, inſinuated himſelf into the 
confidence of the marchioneſs of Tavora, notwith- 
ſtanding an inveterate rivalſhip of pride and am- 
bition, which had long ſubſiſted between the two 
families: that her reſentment againſt the king was 
inflamed by the mortification of her pride in re- 
peated repulſes, when ſhe ſolicited the title of duke 
for her huſband: that her paſſions were artfully 
tomented and managed by the Jeſuits, to whom 
ſhe had reſigned the government of her conſcience ; 
and they had perſuaded her, that it would be a 
meritorious action to take away the life of a prince 
who was an enemy to the church, and a tyrant to 
his people: that ſhe, being reconciled to the 
icheme of aſſaſſination, had exerted her influence 
in ſuch a manner, as to inveigle her huſband, her 
ſons, and {on-in-law, into the ſame infamous de- 
ſizn ; and yet this lady had been always remark- 
able tor her piety, affability, and ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſirion : that many conſultations were held by 
the conſpirators at the college of the Jeſuits, Sr. 
Antao and St. Roque, as well as at the houſe of 
the duke and marquis : at laſt they reſolved, that 
the king ſhould be aſſaſſinated ; and employed two 


ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and Joſeph Poli- 


carpio, for the execution of this deſign, the miſ- 
carriage of which we have related among the tranſ- 
actions of the preceding year. 

In the beginning of January, before the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy were known, the counts 
de Oberos and de Rebeira Grande were impriſoned 


in the caſtle of St. Julian, on a ſuſpicion ariſing 
from 
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ſrom their freedom of ſpeech. The dutcheſs of 
Aveiro, the counteſs of Attouguia, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Alorna, with their children, were ſent 
to different nunneries; and eight Jeſuits were 
taken into cuſtody, A council being appointed 
for the trial of the priſoners, the particulars we 
have related were brought to light by the torture; 
and ſentence of death was pronounced and execu- 
ted upon the convicted criminals. Eight wheels 
were fixed upon a ſcaftold, raiſed in the ſquare op- 
poſite to the houſe where the priſoners had been 
confined, and the thirteenth day of January was 
fixed for the day of execution. Antonio Alvarez 
Ferreira, one of the aſſaſſins who fired into the 
king's equipage, was fixed to a ſtake at one cor- 
ner of the ſcaffold ; and at the other was placed 
the effigies of his accomplice, Joſeph Policarpio de 
Azevedos, who had made his eſcape. The mar- 
chioneſs of Tavora, being brought upon the ſcaf- 
fold between eight and nine in the morning, was, 
in compliment to her ſex, beheaded at one ſtroke, 
and then covered with a linen cloth. Her two ſons, 
and her ſon-in law the eount of Attouguia, with three 
ſervants of the duke de Aveiro, were firſt ſtrangled 
at one ſtake, and afterwards broke upon wheels, 
where their bodies remained covered; but the 
duke and the marquis, as chiefs of the conſpiracy, 
were broke alive, and underwent the moſt excru- 
ciating torments. 

The laſt that ſuffered was the aſſaſſin Alvarez, 
who being condemned to be burnt alive, the com- 
buſtibles, which had been placed under the ſcaf- 
fold, were ſet on fire, the whole machine with 
their bodies conſumed to aſhes, and theſe aſhes 
thrown into the ſea, The eſtates of the three un- 
fortunate noblemen were confiſcated, and their 
dwelling-houſes razed to the ground. The name 
of Tavora was ſuppreſſed for ever by a public de- 
cree; but that ot Maſcarenha ſpared, becauſe the 
duke de Aveiro was but a younger-branch of the 
family. A reward of ten thouſand crowns was of- 
fered to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the aſ- 
ſaſſin who had eſcaped ; then the embargo was 
taken off the ſhipping. The king and royal fa- 
mily aſſiſted at a public Te Deum, ſung in the 
chapel of Noſſa Senhora de Livramento; on which 
occaſion the king, for the ſatisfaction of his people, 
waved his handkerchief with both hands, to ſhew 
he was not maimed by the wounds he had re- 
ceived. 

Nor were the Portugueſe miniſtry ſatisfied with 
theſe examples of juſtice. Without waiting for a 
bull from the pope, they ſequeſtered all the eſtates 
and effects of the jeſuits in that kingdom, which 
amounted to conſiderable ſums, and reduced the 
individuals of the ſociety to a very ſcanty allow- 
ance, Complaints of their conduct having been 
made to the pope, he appointed a congregation 
to examine into the affairs of the jeſuits in Portu- 
gal. In the mean time, the court of Liſbon or- 
dered a conſiderable number of them to be em- 
barked for Italy, and reſolved that no jeſuit ſhould 
hereafter reſide within its realms, When theſe 
tranſports arrived at Civita Vecchia, they were, by 
the pope's order, lodged in the Dominican and 
Capuchin convents of that city, until proper houſes 
could be prepared for their reception at Tivoli 
and Freſcati. The moſt guilty of them, however, 
were detained cloſe priſoners in Portugal, 
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From this retroſpective view of the ſituation and 
complexion of the different courts of Europe, let 
us now turn our eyes to thoſe operations of the 
war in which Great Britain and France were more 
peculiarly intereſted as principals. And here I 
ſhall deviate a little from my uſual method of ar- 
rangement, by particularizing the moſt remark- 
able captures that were made upon the enemy by 
lingle ſhips during the courſe of this year, previous 
to my reſuming the hiſtory of the more capital mi- 
litary tranſactions between the two nations; a de- 
viation I thought neceſſary to adopt in this place, 
to prevent any interruption in the principal narra- 
tive, 

In the month of February a French privateer 
belonging to Granville, called the Marquis de 
Marigny, having on board near two hundred men, 
and mounted with twenty cannon, was taken by 
captain Parker, commander of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Montague, who likewiſe made prize of a 
ſmaller armed veſſel, from Dunkirk, of eight 
cannon and ſixty men. About the ſame period 
captain Graves, of the Unicorn, brought in the 
Moras privateer of St. Malo, carrying two hun- 
dred men and twenty-two cannon. Two large 
merchant ſhips, loaded on the French king's ac- 
count, for Martinique, with proviſion, cloathing 
and arms, for the troops on that iſland, were taken 
by captain Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant 
and an Engliſh tranſport from St. John's, having 
four hundred French priſoners on board, periſhed 
rear the Weſtern Iflands. Within the circle of 
the ſame month a large French ſhip from St Do- 
mingo, richly laden, fell in with the Favourite 
ſhip of war, and was carried into Gibraltar. 

In the month of February captain Hood, of his 
mazeſty's frigate the Veſtal, belonging to a ſmall 
ſquadron commanded by admiral Holmes, who 
had failed for the Weſt Indies in January, being 
advanced a conſiderable way a-head of the fleet, 
deſcried and gave chace to a fail, which proved to 
be a French frigate called the Bellona, of two 
hundred and twenty men, and thirty two great 
guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire, 
Captain Hood having made a ſignal to the admi- 
ral, continued the chace until he advanced within 
half muſket-ſhot of the enemy, and then poured 
in a broadſide, which was immediately returned. 
The engagement, thus begun, was maintained 
with great vigour on both fides for the ſpace of 
four hours : at the expiration of which the Bellona 
ſtruck, after having loſt all her maſts and rigging, 
together with about forty men killed in the action: 
nor was the victor in a much better condition 
thirty men were killed and wounded on board of 
the Veſtal. Immediately after the enemy ſubmit- 
ted, all her rigging being deſtroyed by the ſhot, . 
the top-maſt fell overboard; and ſhe was other - 
wife ſo damaged that ſhe could not proceed on her 
voyage: Captain Hood therefore conducted his 
prize to Spithead, and afterwards met with a gra- 
cious reception from his majeſty, on account of 
the valour and conduct he had manifeſted on this 
occaſion, The Bellona had failed in January from 
the iſland of Martinique, along with the Floriſſant, 
and another French frigate, from which ſhe had 
been ſeparated in the paſſage. a 8 

Immediately after this exploit, captain Elliot, 
of the olus frigate, accompanied by the Iſis, 
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made prize of a French ſhip, the Mignonne, of 
twenty guns, and one hundred and forty men, 
She was one of four frigates employed as convoy 
to a large flect of merchant ſhips, near the iſland 
ot Rhe-, 

In the month of March the Engliſh frigates the 
Southampton and Melampe, commanded by the 
captains Gilchriſt and Hotham, being at ſca to the 
northward on a cruize, fell in with the Danae, a 
French ſhip: of forty cannon, and three hundred 
and thirty men, which was attacked by captain 
Hotham in a ſhip of halt the force, who main- 
rained the battle a conſiderable time with admi- 
rable gallantry before his conſort could come to 
his aſſiſtance. As they fought in the dark, cap- 
tain G:1chriſt was obliged to lie by for ſome time, 
becaule he could not diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other; but no ſooner did the day appear than he 
bore down upon the Danae with his utual impetuo- 
lity, and ſoon compelled her to ſurrender. She 
did not ſtrike, however, until thirty or forty of 
her men were ſlain; and the gallant captain Gil- 
chriſt had received a grape-ſhot in his ſhoulder, 
which though it did not deprive him of life, yet 
rendered him incapable of future ſervice : a miſ- 
fortune the more to be lamented, as it happened 
to a brave officer, in the vigour of his age, and in 
the midſt of a ſanguinary war, which might have 
afforded him many other opportunities of ſignaliz- 
ins his courage for the honour and advantage of 
his country. 

Another remarkable exploit was about the ſame 
time performed by captain Barrington, comman- 
der of the ſhip Achilles, mounted with ſixty cannon, 
who, to the weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, encoun- 
tered a French ſhip of equal force, called the Count 
de St. Florentin, bound from Cape Frangois, on 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola, to Rochefort, under the 
command of the fieur de Montay, who was obliged 
to ſtrike, after a cloſe and obſtinate engagement, in 
which he himſelf was mortally wounded, a great 
number of his men flain, and his ſhip ſo much 
ſhattered, that ſhe was with difficulty brought into 
Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the vic- 
tory at the expence of about twenty-five men, kill- 
ed and wounded, and all his rigging, which the 
enemy's ſhot had rendered uſeleſs. 

Two {mall privateers from Dunkirk were allo 
taken, one called the Marquis de Bareil, by the 
Brilliant, which carried her into Kinſale in Ireland; 
the other called the Carilloneur, which ſtruck to 
the Grace cutter, aſſiſted by the boats of the ſhip 
Rocheſter, commanded by captain Duff, who ſent 
her into the Downs. | 

About the latter end of March captain Falkner, 
in the ſhip Windlor, of ſixty guns, cruiſing to the 
weſtward, diſcovered four large ſhips to leeward, 
which, when he drew near them, formed the line 
of battle a-hcad, in order to give him a warm re- 
ception. He accordingly cloſed with the ſternmoſt 
ſhip, which ſuſtained his fire about an hour ; then 
the other three bearing away with all the ſail they 
could carry, ſhe ſtruck her colours, and was con- 
ducted to Liſbon. She proved to be the Duc de 
Chartres, pierced for ſixty cannon, though at that 
time carrying no more than four and twenty, with 
a complement of three hundred men, about thirty 
of whom were killed in the action. She belonged, 
with the other three that eſcaped, to the French 
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Eaſt India company, was loaded with gun- powder 
and naval ſtores, and bound for Pondicherry, 

Iwo privateers, called Chaſſrur and Le Con- 
querant, the one from Dunkirk, the other from 
Cherburg, were taken and carried into Plymouth 
by captain Hughs, of his majeſty's frigate the Ta- 
mer. A third, called the Diſpatch, from Mor- 
laix, was brought into Penzance by the Diligence 
ſloop, under the command of captain Eaſtwood. 
A tourth, called the Baſque, from Bayonne, fur- 
niſhed with twenty-two guns and above two hun- 
cred men, fell into the hands of captain Parker, 
of the Brilliant, who conveyed her into Plymouth. 
Captain Aatrobus, of the Surprize, took the Vieux, 
a privateer of Bourdeaux ; and a fifth, from Dun- 
kirk, ſtruck to captain Knight, of the Liverpool, 
oft Yarmouth. | 

In the month of May a French frigate, called 
the Arethuſa, mounted with thirty-two cannon, 
manned with a large complement of hands, under 
the command of the marquis de Vaudreuil, ſub- 
mitted to two Britiſh frigates, the Venus and the 
Thames, commanded by the captains Harriſon and 
Colby, after a warm engagement, in which ſixty 
men were killed and wounded on the fide of the 
enemy. In the beginning of June an armed ſhip, 
belonging to Dunkirk, was brought into the 
Downs by captain Angel, of the Stag ; and a pri- 
vateer of force, called the Counteſs de la Serre, 
was attacked and taken, after an obſtinate action, 
by captain Moore, of his majeſty's ſhip the Ad- 
venture. 

Several armed ſhips of the enemy and valuable 
prizes were taken in the Weſt Indies ; particular- 
ly two French frigates, and two Dutch ſhips with 
French commodities, all richly laden, by ſome of 
the ſhips of the ſquadron which vice-admiral Cotes 
commanded in the Jamaica ſtation. A fifth, call- 
ed the Velour, from St. Domingo, with a valuable 
cargo on board, being provided with twenty can- 
non, and above one hundred men, fell in with the 
Favourite ſloop of war, under the command of 
captain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
carried her in triumph to Gibraltar, 

At St. Chriſtopher's in the Weſt Indies, captain 
Collingwood, commander of the king's ſhip the 
Creſcent, attacked two French frigates, the Ame- 
thyſte and Berkeley; the former of which eſcaped, 
after a warm engagement, 1n which the Creſcent's 
rigging was ſo much ſhattered that ſhe could not 
purſue ; but the other was taken, and conducted 
into the harbour of Baſſeterre. 

Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courage of 
the Engliſh cruizers in thoſe ſeas, the French pri- 
vateers warmed to ſuch a degree, that in the courſe 
of this year they took above two hundred fail of 
Britiſh ſhips, valued at ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

On the tenth of October the Hercules ſhip of 
war, mounted with ſeventy-four guns, under the 
command of captain Porter, cruiſing in the Chops 
of the Channel, diſcovered to windward a large 
ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, of the 
ſame force with the Hercules. Her commander, 
obſerving the Engliſh ſhip giving chace, did not 
ſeem to decline the action, but bore down in an 
oblique direction, and the engagement began with 
great fury. In a little time the Hercules, having 
loſt her topmaſt, and all her rigging being ſhoc 
away, 
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mace the beſt of his way, and was purſued till 
tight o'clock next morning, when he elcaped be- 
hind the iſle of Oleron. Captain Porter had one 
man killed, was himſelf wounded in the head with 
a grapeſhot, and loſt the ule of one leg in the en- 
gagement. : 

t {aving thus given an account of all the remark- 
able captures and exploits that were made and per- 
formed fince rhe commencement of the preſent 
year, I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the actions 
that were at the ſame period atchieved by the dif- 
ferent ſquadrons that conſtituted the naval power 


of Great Britain. Intelligence having been receiy- 


ed that the enemy had projected an invaſion upon 
ſome of the Britiſh territories, and that a number 
ot flat-bottomed boats were aſſembled at Havre de 
Grace for the purpoſe of tranſporting troops, rear- 
admiral Rodney was, in the beginning of July, 
detached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs 
to annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of 
France. He accordingly arrived in the road of 
Havre, and made diſpoſitions to execute his or- 
ders. The bomb-veſlels being moored in the nar- 
row channel of the river leading to Honfleur, be- 
gan to throw their ſhells, and continued the bom- 
bardment for fitty-two hours without intermiſſion, 
during which a numerous body of French forces 
was employed in forming intrenchments, erecting 
new batteries, and firing both with ſhot and ſhells 
upon the aſſailants. The town was ſet on fire in 
ſeveral places, and burned with great violence; 
ſome of the boats were overturned, and a few of 
them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants aban- 
doned the place in the utmoſt conſternation. 

The honour of the Britiſh flag was ſtill more ef- 
fectually aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, 
who, as I have already remarked, was entruſted 
with the conduct of a ſquadron in the Mediterra- 
nean. It muſt be owned, however, that his firſt 
attempt was far from being ſucceſsful. Having 
in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in ſight of Tou- 
lon, by way of defiance to the French fleet that 
there rode at anchor, he ordered three ſhips of 
the line, commanded by the captains Smith, Har- 
land, and Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips 
that lay cloſe to the mouth of the harbour. They 
accordingly approached with great intrepidity, and 
were warmly received by a good number of bat- 
tet es, which had before eſcaped their notice. Two 


{mall forcs they attempted to deſtroy, and cannon - 


aded tor joins time with great fury; but being 
overpowered by a ſuperior fire, and the wind ſud- 
denly talling, hey ſuſtained conſiderable damage, 
and were towed et with great difficulty, in a very 
ſnactercd condition. The admiral ſeeing three of 
bis bell (ups to roughly handled in this enterprize, 
retirncd to Gibraltar in order to refit; and M. de 
I Clue, commander of the French ſquadron at 
Toualon, {cized this opportunity of failing, in hope 


of plus the Sire ts mouth unobſerved, his 
fleet conliitins of ivcive large ſhips and three 
frigates. | 

Admin Feen, who commanded fourteen 


fail of the une, two frigates, and as many fire- 
ſhips, havir tg, ed his 1quadron, detached one 
frigate to cru off Malaga, and another to hover 
between Eitepona and Ceuta point; with a view to 
keep a good look-out, and give timely notice in 
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away, the enemy took advantage of this diſaſter, | 


caſe the enemy ſhould approach. On the ſeven- 
tcenth day of Auguſt, at eight in the evening, the 
Gibraltar frigate made a ſignal that fourteen fail 
appeared on the Barbary ſhore to the eaſtward of 
Ceuta; upon which the Englith admiral imme- 
diately weighed anchor and put to ſea : at day-light 
he perceived ſeven large ſhips lying to; but when 
the Engliſh ſquadron forbore to anſwer their ſig- 
nal, they diſcovered their miſtake, ſet all their fall 
and made the beſt of their way. This was the 
greater part of the French ſquadron commanded 
by M. de la Clue, from whom five of his large 
ſhips and three frigates had ſeparated in the night. 
Even now perhaps he might have eſcaped, had he 
not been obliged to wait for the Souveraine, which 
was a heavy ſailer. 

At noon the wind, which had blown a freſh 
gale, ſuddenly ſubſided; and although admiral 
Boſcawen had made ſignal to chace and engage in 
a line of battle a-head, it was not till half an hour 
after two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips could 
overtake the rear of the enemy: which, though 
greatly overmatched in numbers, fought with un- 
common bravery. The Engliſh admiral, without 
waiting to return the fire of the ſternmoſt, which 
he received as he paſſed, uſed all his endeavours to 
come up with the Ocean, which Mr. de la Clue 
commanded in perſon ; and about four o'clock in 
the afternoon running athwart her hawle, he poured 
into her a furious broadſide : thus the engagement 
began with equal vigour on both ſides. This dit- 
pute however was ot ſhort duration; in about half 
an hour admiral Boſcawen's mizen- maſt and topſail- 
yards were ſhot away; and the enemy hoiſted all 
the ſail they could carry. Mr. Boſcawen having 
ſhifred his flag from the Namur to the Newark, 
Joined ſome other ſhips in attacking the Centaur of 
ſeventy-four cannon, which being thus overpower- 
ed, was obliged to ſubmit. 

The Britiſh admiral purſued them all night, 
during which the Souveraine and the Guerrier al- 
tered their courſe, and deſerted their commander. 
At day-break, Mr. de la Clue, whoſe left leg had 
been broke in the engagement, perceiving the 
Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their ſails in order 
to overtake him, and finding himſelf on the coaſt 
of Portugal, determined to burn his ſhips, rather 
than they ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The Ocean was run aſhore two leagues from Lagos, 
near the fort of Almadana, the commander of which 
fired three ſhots at the Engliſh; another captain of 
the French ſquadron followed the example of his 
commander; and both endeavoured to diſembark 
their men; but the ſea being rough, this proved 
a very tedious and difficult attempt. The captains 
of the Temeraire and Modeſte, inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing-their ſhips, anchored as near as they could to 
the forts Exavier and Lagres, in hope of receiving 
their protection; but in this hope they were diſap- 
pointed. Mr. de la Clue had been landed, and 
the command of the Ocean devolved upon the 
count de Carne, who, having ſuſtained one broad- 


| ſide from the America, ſtruck his colours, and the 


Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this noble prize, the beſt 
ſhip in the French navy, mounted with eighty can- 
non. Captain Bentley of the Warſpight, who had 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage 
during the action of the preceding day, attacked 
the Temeraire of ſeventy-four guns, and brought 

her 
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her off with little damage. Vice-admiral Broderick, 
the ſecond in command, advancing with his divi- 
fion, burned the Redoubtable of ſeventy- four, 
which was bulged, and abandoned by her men and 
officers; but they made prize of the Modeſte, 
carrying ſixty- four guns, which had not been much 
injured in the engagement. 7 

This victory was obtained by the Engliſh admi- 
ral at a very ſmall expence of men; the whole num- 
ber of the killed and wounded not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty on board of the Britiſh ſquadron; 
though the carnage among the enemy muſt have 
been much more conſiderable, as Mr. de la Clue, 
in his letter to the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, 
owns, that oa board of his own ſhip the Ocean, 


one hundred men were killed on the ſpot, and 


ſeventy dangerouſly wounded : but the moſt ſevere 
circumſtancce of this diſaſter was the loſs of four 
capital ſhips, two of which were deſtroyed, and the 
other two brought 1a triumph to England, to be 
numbered among the beſt bottoms ot the Britiſn 
navy. What augmented the good fortune of the 
victors, was, that not one officer Joſt his life in the 
engagement. Captain Bentley, whom the admiral 
diſpatched to England, with the tidings of his ſuc- 
ceſs, met with a gracious reception from the king, 
who knighted him for his gallantry. 

As I intend to bring into one point of view all 
the naval tranſactions of the year, eſpecially thoſe 
that happened in the European ſeas, I muſt now, 
without regarding the order of time, delay the 
mention of ſome previous events of importance, 
and record the laſt action at ſea, that in the courſe 
of this year was performed by the navy of Great 
Britain. The court of Verſailles, tn order to em- 
barraſs the Britiſh miniſtry, and divert their atten- 
tion from all expeditions to the French coaſt, had 
in the winter projected a plan for invading ſome 
part of the Britiſh dominions ; and in the begin- 
ning of the year had actually begun to make pre- 
parations in their different harbours, for carrying 
this deſign into execution. Even as far back as 
the latter end of May, meſſages from the king to 
both houſes of parliament, were delivered by the 
earl of Holderneſſe and Mr. Pitt, the two ſecretaries 
of ſtate, importing that his majeſty had received 
advice of preparations making by the French court, 
with a Gefen to invade Great Britain; that, though 
perſuaded by the univerſal zeal and affection of his 
people, any ſuch attempt muſt, under the bleſſing 

of God, end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engag- 
ed in it; yet he apprehended he ſhould not act 
conſiſtent with that paternal care and concern which 
he had always ſhewn for the ſafety and preſervation 
of his ſubjects, if he omitted any means in his 
wer, which might be neceſſary for their defence: 
be therefore acquainted the parliament with his 
having received intelligence of the enemy's prepa- 
rations, to the end that his majeſty might, if he 
ſhould think proper, in purſuance of the late a& of 
parliament, cauſe the militia, or ſuch part thereof 
as ſhould be neceſſary, to be drawn out and em- 
bodied, in order to march as occaſion ſhould re- 

uire. 

y Theſe meſſages were no ſooner read, than each 
houſe ſeparately reſolved to preſent an addreſs, 
thanking his majeſty for having imparted this in- 
telligence ; aſſuring him that they would with their 
lives and fortunes ſupport him againſt all attempts 
whatever: that warmed with affection and zeal for 
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his perſon and government, and animated by in- 
dignation at the daring deſigns of an enemy, whoſe 
fleet had hitherto ſnunned the terror of the Britiſh 
navy, they would chearfully exert their utmoſt ef. 
forts to repel all inſults, and effectually enable their 
lovereign, not only to diſappoint the attempts of 
France, but, by the bleſſing of God, turn them to 
their own confuſion. The commons at the ſame 
time reſolved upon another addreſs, deſiring his 
majeſty would give direCtions to his lieutenants of 
the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places within 
South Britain, to employ their utmoſt diligence and 
attention in executing the ſeveral acts of parliament 
relating to the militia. | 
Theſe and other precautionary ſteps were ac- 
cordingly taken ; but the government wiſely placed 
their chief dependence upon the ſtrength of the 
navy, part of which was fo diſpoſed and ſtationed, 
as to block up all the harbours of France, in 
which the enemy were known to make any naval 
preparations. I have obſerved in what manner 
rear-admiral Rodney viſited the town and harbour 
of Havre de Grace, and alarmed that part of the 
coaft in ſucceſſive cruiſes : I have allo given an 
account of the expedition and victory of admiral 


| Boſcawen over the ſquadron of La Clue, which 


was fitted out at Toulon, with defign to aſſiſt in 
the projected invaſion. 

Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the French miniſtry 
petſevered in their deſign; towards the execution 
of which, they had aſſembled another conſiderable 
fleet, at the harbours of Rochfort, Breſt, and Port 
Louis, to be commanded by Mr. de Conflans, 
and reinforced by a numerous body of troops, 
which were actually drawn together under the Duc 
d' Aiguillon, at Vannes in Lower Bretagne. Flat- 
bottomed boats, and - tranſports for the purpoſe, 
were collected in different ports on the coaſt of 
France; and a ſmall ſquadron was equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the command of an enterpriſing 


adventurer, named Thurot, who had, in the 


courſe of the preceding year, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his courage and condutt in a large priva- 
teer, called the Belleiſle, which had ſcoured the 
North Seas, taken a number of ſhips, and at 
one time maintained an obſtinate engagement 
againſt two Engliſh frigates, which were ob- 
hged to deſiſt, atter having luſtained conſiderable 
damage. 

This man's name became a terror to the trading 
veſſels of Great Britain; for his valour was not 
more conſpicuous in battle than his conduct in 
eluding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who 


were ſucceſſively ſent in queſt of him, through 


every port of the German ocean and Northern 
Sea, as far as the iſtands of Orkney. It muſt be 
acknowledged, likewife, for the honour of hu- 
manity, and in juſtice to this bold mariner, 
though deſtitute. of the advantages of birth and 
education, he was eminently diſtinguiſhed by his 
generoſity and compaſſion to thoſe. who had the 
misfortune to fall under his power; and that his 
behaviour in every reſpect entitled him to a much 
more honourable rank in the ſervice of his country. 
The court of Verſailles were not inſenſible to his 
merit, He obtained a commiſſion from the French 
King, and was intruſted with the command of the 
ſmall armament now fitting out in the harbour of 
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The Britiſh government, being timely informed 

of theſe particulars, took every meaſure that ſaga- 
city could ſuggeſt, or vigour execute, to deteat 
the purpoſed invaſion, With this view, Thuror's 
armament at Dunkirk was watched by an Engliſh 
ſquadron in the Downs, commanded by commo- 
dore Boys; the port of Havre was guarded by 
rear-admiral Rodney; Mr. Boſcawen had been 
ſtationed off Toulon ; and the coaſt of Vannes was 
ſecured by a ſmall ſquadron detached from Sir 
Edward Hawke, who had during the whole ſum- 
mer blacked up the harbour of Breſt, where Con- 
flans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined by 
the other diviſions of the armament. Thele dit- 
ferent ſquadrons of the Britiſh navy were con- 
nected by a chain of ſeparate cruiſers; ſo that the 
whole coaſt of France, from Dunkirk to the ex- 
tremity of Bretagne, might be ſaid to be ſubjected 
to an actual blockade, 
The French miniſtry being thus over-awed, de- 
layed their attempt upon Britain; and the pro- 
jected invaſion ſeemed to hang in ſuſpence, till the 
month of Auguſt, in the beginning of which their 
army in Germany ſuſtained a defeat on the plains 
of Minden. Their deſigns in that country being 
baffled by this diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert 
their chief attention to their ſea armament; the 
preparations were reſumed with redoubled vigour; 
and even after the defeat of La Clue, they re- 
ſolved to try their fortune in a deſcent. They now 
propoſed to diſembark a body of troops in Ire- 
land. 

Thurot received orders to ſail from Dunkirk 
with the firſt opportunity, and direct his courſe 
round the northern parts of Scotland, that he 
might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and make a di- 
verſion from that part where Conflans intended to 
effect a landing. The tranſports and ſhips of war 
were collected at Breſt and Rochfort, having on 
board a train of artillery, with ſaddles, and other 
accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted in Ire- 
land. A body of French troops, including part 
af the Iriſh Brigade, was kept in readineſs to em- 
bark; and the young pretender, having agreed to 
the terms propoſed by France, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Vannes incognito, in order, 
once more, to hazard his perſon, and excite a re- 
volt in the dominions of Great-Britain. 

The execution of this ſcheme was, however, 
prevented by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, 
who blocked up the harbour of Breſt, with a fleet 
of twenty-three capital ſhips; while another 
ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips and frigates, under the 
command of captain Duff, continued to cruiſe 
along the French coaſt from port L'Orient in 
Bretagne to the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. At 
length, however, in the beginning of November, 
the Britiſh ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward 
Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and rear admiral 
Geary, were forced from the coaſt of France by 
ſtreſs of weather, and anchored in Torbay. 

The French admiral Conflans ſeized this oppor- 
tunity of ſailing from Breſt, with one and twenty 
ſail of the line, and four frigates, in hope of being 
able to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron commanded 
by captain Duff, before the larger fleet could re- 
turn from the coaſt of England. Sir Edward 
Hawke having received intelligence that the 
French fleet had departed from Breſt, immediately 
ſtood to ſea, in order to purſue them; and in the 


— 
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mean time, the government iſſued orders for guard- 
ing all thoſe parts of the coait that were thought 
the moſt expoſed to a deſcent. The land forces 
were put in motion, and quartered along the ſhore 
in Kent and Suſſcx; all the ſhips of war in the dif- 
ferent harbours, even thoſe that had juſt arrived 
from America, were ordered to put out to ſea, 
and every ſtep was taken to diſappoint the deſigns 
of the enemy, | 
While theſe meaſures were taken with equal 
ſpirit and circumſpection, Sir Edward Hawke 
ſteered his courſe directly for Quiberon, on the 
coaſt of Bretagne, which he ſuppoſed would be the 
rendezvous of the French : but notwithſtanding 
his utmoſt efforts, he was driven by a hard gale 
conſiderably to the weſtward, where he was joined 
by two frigates, the Maidſtone and Coventry. 
Theſe he ordered to keep a-head of the ſquadron. 
The weather growing more moderate, the former 
made the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, on the twentieth 
day of November, at half an hour paſt eight 
o'clock in the morning, and in an hour afterwards 
diſcovered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. They 
were at that time in chace of captain Duff's ſqua- 
dron, which now joined the large fleet, after 
having been in ſome danger of being taken. Sir 
Edward Hawke, who, when the Maidſtone gave 
the firſt notice, had formed the line a-breaft, now 
obſerving, that the French admiral endeavoured to 
eſcape with all the fail he could croud, threw out 
a ſignal for feven of his ſhips that were neareſt the 
enemy to chace, and endeavour to detain them, 
until they could be reinforced by the reſt of the 
ſquadron, which were ordered to form into a line 
of battle a-head, as they advanced, that no time 
might be loſt in the purſuit. | | 
nſidering the roughneſs of the weather, which 
was extremely tempeſtuous; the nature of the 
coaſt, which in this place is ſown thick with. ſand 
banks, ſhoals, rocks, and iſlands, as entirely un- 
known to the Britiſh ſailors, as they were familiar 
to the French navigators; the dangers of a ſhort 
day, dark night, and lee ſnore; it required an un- 
common degree of reſolution in the Engliſh ad- 
miral to attempt hoſtilities on this occaſion: but 
Sir Edward Hawke, prompted by the innate bra- 
very of his own heart, animated by a warm love 
for his country, and well acquainted with the im- 
—.— of the ſtake on which the ſafety of 
is country in a great meaſure depended, was 
determined to run every riſque in endeavouri 
to fruſtrate at once a boaſted ſcheme projected for 
the annoyance of his fellow - ſubjects. | 
With regard to his ſhips of the line, he had but 
the advantage of one in point of number, and was 
rather inferior in the article of men and metal; 
conſequently Mr. de Conflans might have hazarded 
a fair battle on the open ſea, without any imputa- 
tion of temerity; but he thought proper to play a 
more artful game, though it did not ſucceed ac- 
cording to his expectation. He kept his fleet in a 
body, and retired cloſe in ſhore, with a view to 
draw the Engliſh ſquadron among the ſhoals and 
iſlands, on which he hoped they would pay dear 
for their raſnneſs and impetuoſity, while he and 
his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with 
the navigation, could either ſtay, and take ad- 
vantage of the diſaſter, or if hard preſſed, re- 


tire through channels unknown to the Britiſh 
pilots. * | 
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At half an hour after two, the van of the Engliſh 
fleet began the engagement with the rear of 
the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleiſle. 
Every ſhip as ſhe advanced poured in a broad fide 
on the ſternmoſt of the French, and bore down 
upon their van, leaving the rear to thoſe that came 
after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal George 
of one hundred and ten guns, reſerved his fire in 
— through the rear of the enemy, and ordered 

is maſter to bring him along: ſide of the French 
admiral, who commanded in perſon on board of 
the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with eighty can- 
non, and furniſhed with a complement of twelve 
hundred men. 

When the pilot remonſtrated that he could not 
obey his command, without the moſt imminent 
riſque of running upon a ſhoal, the gallant 
Hawke replied, <©* You have done your duty in 
ſhewing the danger ; now you are to obey my or- 
der, and lay me along-lide the Soleil Royal.” 
His wiſh was gratified : the Royal George ranged 
up with the French admiral. The Theſee, a 
French ſeventy-four gun ſhip, generouſly put her- 
ſelf between them: Hawke was obliged to beftow 
upon her the fire he had reſerved for a greater oc- 
caſion, and at one broadſide ſunk her to the bot- 
tom. The ſame was the fate of the Superbe, 
another French ſhip of — guns. 

Notwithſtanding the boiſterous weather, a good 
number of ſhips on both ſides fought with equal 
fury and dubious ſucceſs, till about four in the af- 
ternoon, when the Formidable ſtruck her colours. 
The Heros took the ſame ſtep, in token of ſub- 
miſſion, and dropped anchor ; but the wind was 
ſo high, that no boat could be ſent effectually to 
ſecure the conqueſt. By this time day-light began 
to fail, and the greater part of the French fleet 
eſcaped under cover of the night. 

Night approaching, the ſtorm continuing to en- 
creaſe on a lee-ſhore, and the Britiſh ſquadron 
being ſurrounded by unknown ſhoals and iſlands, 
Sir Edward Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring 
to the weſtward of the ſmall iſland Dumet; and 
here the fleet remained all _ in a very dan- 
gerous riding, alarmed by the fury of the tempeſt, 
and the inceſſant firing of guns of diſtreſs, with- 
out knowing whether it proceeded from friend or 
enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under favour of 
the night, anchored likewiſe in the midſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron ; but, at day-break, Mr. de Con- 
flans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove 
aſhore to the weſtward of Crozie. The Engliſh 
admiral immediately made fignal to the Eſſex to 
flip cable, and purſue her; and, in obeying this 
order, ſhe ran unfortunately on a ſand- bank, cal- 
led Lefour, where the Reſolution, another ſhip of 
the Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. Here 
they were both irretrievably loſt, in ſpite of all the 
aſſiſtance that could be given: but all their men, 
and part of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wreck 
ſet on fire by order of the admiral. He likewiſe 
detached the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, 
to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned by 
her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could 
approach; but they arrived time enough to re- 
duce the Heros to aſhes on the Lefour, where ſhe 
had been allo ſtranded ; and the Juſte, another of 
their great ſhips, periſhed in the mouth of the 
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The admiral, obſerving ſeven large ſnips. of the 
enemy riding at anchor between Point Penvas and 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to 
weigh, in order to attack them; but the fury of 
the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was 
obliged to remain at anchor, and even order the 
top-gallant maſts to be ſtruck. In the mean time, 
the French ſhips being lightened of their cannon, 
their officers took advantage of the flood, and a 
more moderate gale under the land, to enter the 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the 
entrance, defended by ſome occaſional batteries 
erected on the ſhore, and by two large frigates, 
moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. There 
they were effectually protected from any attempts 
of ſmall veſſels; and as for large ſhips, they could 
not approach ſo near as to reach them with their 
metal. 

On the whole, this battle, in which a very ſmall 
number of lives was loſt, may be conſidered as one 
of the moſt glorious and important actions that 
ever happened in any war between the two nations: 
for it not only defeated the projected invaſion, with 
which the iſland of Great Britain had been ſo long 
threatened ; but it gave the finiſhing blow to the 
naval power of France, which was thenceforward 
rendered totally incapable of undertaking any en- 
terprize of importance, 

As for the Britiſh admiral, he continued cruiſing 
off the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſiderable time 
after the victory he had gained, taking particular 
care to block up the mouth of the river Vilaine, 
that the ſeven French ſhips might not eſcape, and 
Join Mr. Conftans, who made ſhift to reach Roch- 
fort with the ſhattered remains of his ſquadron. 
Sir Edward Hawke, having undergone a long and 
dangerous conflict with tempeſtuous weather, was 
at length recalled, and preſented to his ſovereign, 
who gratified him with a conſiderable penſion, tor 
the courage and conduct he had ſo often and fo 
ſignally diſplayed in the ſervice of his country; and 
his extraordinary merit was afterwards honoured 
with the ſolemn thanks of the parliament. 

The people of France were ſo diſpirited by the 
diſcomfiture of their army at Minden, and the de- 
teat of their ſquadron at Lagos, that the miniſtry 
of Verſailles thought proper to conceal the great- 
neſs of their laſt misfortune under a palliating de- 
tail publiſhed in the Gazette of Paris, as a letter 
from Mr. Conflans to the count de St. Florentin, 
ſecretary of the marine. In this egregious miſre- 
preſentation their admiral was made to affirm, that 
the Britiſh fleet conſiſted of forty ſhips of the line 
of battle, beſides frigates; that the Soleil Royal 
had compelled the Royal George to ſheer off ; that 
the ſeven ſhips, which retreated into the river Vi- 
laine, had ſuſtained very little damage, and would 
be ſoon repaired; and that, by the junction of 
Bompart's ſquadron, he ſhould be ſoon able to give 
a good account of the Engliſh admiral. Such were 
the pitiful ſhifts which the French miniſtry were 
obliged to employ, in order to ſave themſelves the 
mortification of confeſſing the irreparable loſs they 
had ſuffered. 

The alarm of the French invaſion, which was 
chus ſo happily diſconcerted, not only affected the 
tranquillity of Great Britain, but alſo communicat- 
ed itſelf to the kingdom of Ireland, where it gave 
occaſion to ſome public diſorder. In the latter ** 
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of October the two houſes of parliament, having 
aſſembled at Dublin, received a formal meſſage 
from the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom, importing, that, by a letter from the 
ſecretary of ſtate, written by his majeſty's expreſs 
command, it appeared that France, far from re- 
ſigning her plan of invaſion, on account of the dit- 
aſter that befel her Toulon ſquadron, was more and 
more confirmed in her purpoſe, and even inſtigated 
by deſpair itſelf, to attempt, at all hazards, the 
only reſource ſhe ſeemed to have left, for thwarting, 
by a diverſion at home, the meaſures of England 
abroad, in proſecuting a war which had hitherto 
opened, in all parts of the world, ſo unfavourable 
a proſpect to the views of French ambition: that, 
in caſe the body of French troops, amounting to 
eighteen thouſand men, under the command of the 
duc d'Aiguillon, aſſembled at Vannes, where alſo a 
ſufficient number of tranſports was prepared, ſhould 
be able to elude the Britiſh ſquadron, Ireland would, 
in all probability, be one of their chief objects; his 
grace thought it therefore incumbent upon him, 
in a matter of ſuch high importance to the welfare 
of that kingdom, to impart this intelligence to the 
Iriſh parliameot : that his majeſty made no doubt 
but that the zeal of his faithful Proteſtant ſubjects 
in that kingdom, had been already ſufficiently 
quickened by the repeated accounts received of the 
enemy's dangerous deſigns, and actual preparati- 
ons, at a vaſt expence, in order to inyade the ſe- 
veral parts of the Britiſh dominions : that his grace 
had received his ſovereign's commands to ule his 
utmoſt endeavours to animate and excite his loyal 
people of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal 
and ſpirit in ſupport of his majeſty's government, 
and in defence of all that was dear to them, by 
timely preparation to reſiſt and fruſtrate any at- 
tempts of the enemy to diſturb the quiet, and ſhake 
the ſecurity of this kingdom : he, theretore, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them to ma- 
nifeſt, upon this occaſion, that zeal for the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, and that affection tor his 
majeſty's perſon and government, by which the 
parliament of that nation had been ſo often diſtin- 
RR was no ſooner read, than the houſe 
of commons unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the lord lieutenant, thanking his grace 
for the care and concern he had ſhewn for the ſafety 
of Ireland, in having communicated intelligence of 
ſo great importance; deſiring him to make uſe of 
ſuch means as ſhould appear to him the molt et- 
fectual for the ſecurity and defence of the king- 
dom ; and aſſuring him, that the houſe would make 

ood whatever expence ſhould be neceſſarily in- 

d for that purpole. 

"This — the ſteps that were taken 
in conſequence of it, for the defence of Ireland, 
produced ſuch apprehenſions and diſtraction among 
the people of that kingdom, as had well nigh prov- 
ed fatal to the public credit. In the firſt tranſports 
of popular fear, there was ſuch an extraordinary run 
upon the banks of Dublin, that ſeveral conſiderable 
bankers were obliged to ſtop payment; and the 
circulation was in danger of being entirely ſtagnat- 
ed, when the lord lieutenant, the members of both 
houſes of parliament, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
merchants, and principal traders of Dublin, en- 


caged in an aſſociation to ſupport public credit, by 
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taking the notes of bankers in payment: a reſo- 
lution which effectually anſwered the purpoſe in- 
rended, 

Whatever hopes the court of Verſailles might 
have conceived, that their invading army would in 
Ircland be reinforced by a great number of the na- 
tives, in all probability their expectations would 
have been wholly diſappointed, had they even been 
able to effect a landing; for no ſigus of diſaffection 
to the reigning family appeared at this juncture. 
On the contrary, the wealthy individuals of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion offered voluntarily to furniſh the 
government with large ſums of money, in caſe of 
neceſſity, to ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment 
againſt all irs enemies; and the Roman catholics of 
the city of Corke, in a body, preſented an addreſs 
to the lord lieutenant, expreſſing their loyalty in 
the warmeſt terms of affection. After having con- 
gratulated his grace on the. unparalleled ſucceſſes 
which had attended his majeſty's arms, and expreſ- 
ſed their ſenſe of the king's paternal tenderneſs for 
his kingdom of Ireland, they acknowledged, with 
the deepeſt ſenſe. of gratitude, that protection and 
indulgence they had enjoyed under his majeſty's 
mild and aulpicious reign. © They profeſled the 
warmelt indignation at the threatened invaſion of 
the kingdom by an enemy, who, grown deſperate 
from repeated defeats, might poſſibly make that 
attempt as a laſt effort, vainly flattered with the 
imaginary hope of ailiſtance in Ireland, from the 
former attachments of their deluded predeceſſors. 
They aſſured his grace, in the moſt folemn man- 
ner, that ſuch ſchemes were altogether inconſiſtent 
with their principles and intentions : that they 
would, to the utmoſt exertion of their abilities, 
with their lives and fortunes, join in the defence and 
ſupport of his majeſty royal perſon and government 
againſt all invaders whatſoever : that they ſhould 
be always ready to concur in ſuch meaſures, and to 
act ſuch parts, in defence of the kingdom, in com- 
mon with the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, as his 
grace in his great wiſdom ſhould be pleaſed to ap- 
point; and think themſelves particularly happy to 
be under the direction and command of ſo known 
an aſſertor of liberty, ſuch an important and diſtin- 
guiſhed governor. Finally, they expreſſed the moſt 
earneſt wiſh, that his majeſty's arms might be 
crowned with ſuch a continuance of ſucceſs, as 
ſhould enable him to defeat the devices of all his 
enemies, and obtain a ſpeedy and honourable peace. 
This loyal addreſs, which was tranſmitted to the 
earl of Shannon, and by him preſented to the duke 
of Bedford, could not fail to be very agreeable to 
the government at ſuch a critical conjun&ture. - 

Although no ſigns of diſaffection to his majeſty's 
family appeared on this trying occaſion, it muſt 
nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that a ſpirit of diſ- 
ſatisfaction broke out with extraordinary violence 
among the populace of Dublin. Whether they 
were diſſatisfied with the conduct of the lord lieu- 
tenant, whoſe character was by no means popular, 
or began to entertain ſuſpicions of the deſigns of the 
Engliſh miniſtry ; cercain it is, great pains were 
taken to infuſe into them a belief, that an union 
would ſoon be effected between Great Britain and 
Ireland; in which caſe this laſt kingdom would be 
deprived of its parliament and independency, and 
be ſubjected to the ſame taxes that were impoſed 
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This notion enraged the populace to ſuch a de- 

grce, that they aſſembled in a tumulcuous manner, 
broke into the houſe of lords, infulced the peers, 
ſcated an old woman on the throne, and ſearched 
for the Journals, which, had they found them, 
they would in all probability have committed to 
the flames. Not content with this outrage, they 
compelled the members of both houſes, whom 
they met in the ſtreets, to take an oath that they 
would never conſent to ſuch an union, or give any 
vote contrary to the true intereſt of Ireland. Se- 
veral coaches belonging to obnoxious perſons were 
deſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a gibbet 
was erected for one gentleman in particular, who 
narrowly eſcaped the ungovernable rage of thoſe 
furious inſurgents. A body of horſe and infantry 
were drawn out on this occaſion, in order to diſ- 
perſe the multitude, who accordingly retired to 
their own habitations. Next day addreſſes were 
preſented to the lord-lieutenant by both houſes of 
parliament, and a committee of enquiry appointed, 
that the ringleaders of the tumult might be 
ſpeedily apprehended and brought to condign pu- 
niſhmear. 
When the miniſtry of England received the firſt 
intelligence of Thurot's having ſailed from Dun- 
kirk with a ſmall ſquadron of armed ſhips, and a 
body of land troops, deſigned for a private expe- 
dition on the coaſt of Scotland or Ireland, exprel- 
ſes were immediately ſent to the commanding of- 
ficers of the forces in North Britain, with orders to 
put the forts along the coaſt of that kingdom in 
the beſt poſture of defence, and to hold every 
thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, ſhould they 
attempt to effect a landing. In conſequence of 
theſe inſtructions, beacons were erected for the 
more eafy communicating the alarm; places of 
rendezvous appointed for the regular troops and 
militia; and ſtrict orders iſſued that no officer 
ſhould abſent himſelf from his duty, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever. The greateſt encomium that 
can be given to the reputation of this adventurer, 
is an account of the terror which the failing of his 
puny armament diffuſed through the whole extent 
of ſuch a powerful kingdom, whoſe fleets covered 
the ocean. Perhaps Thurot's career would have 
been ſooner checked, had commodore Boys been 
victualled for a longer cruize ; but this comman- 
der was obliged to put in at Leith for a ſupply of 
proviſions, at the very time when Thurot was ſeen 
hovering upon the coaſt near Aberdeen; and be- 
fore the Engliſh ſquadron was ready to reſume its 
cruize, the other had taken ſhelter at Gottenburg 
in Sweden. | 

Having thus given a ſuccinct detail of the ac- 
tions performed 1n the European ſeas by the naval 
force of Great Britain, within the compaſs of the 
preſent year, I ſhall now proceed to relate the ex- 
ploits of the Britiſh arms within the cropics, and 
particularly the expedition to Martinico and Gua- 
dalupe, which is faid to have ſucceeded even be- 
yond the expectation of the miniſtry, A plan had 
been laid for improving the ſucceſs of the preced- 
ing year in North America, by carrying the Britiſh 
arms up the river St. Laurence, and attacking 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, The armament 


allotted for the reduction of Martinico and Guada- 


lupe conſtituted part of this defign, inaſmuch as 
the troops employed in that expedition were, in 
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caſe of a failure in the firſt attempt, intended to 
reinforce the Britiſh army in North America, which 
was juſtly regarded as the chief ſeat of the war. 

What hope of ſucceſs the miniſtry entertained 
from an attack upon Martinico may be eaſily con- 
jectured from the ſtate of that iſland, as it appear- 
ed in a memorial preſented by the French king's 
heutenants of its ſeveral diſtricts to the general of 
the French iſlands, in conſequence of an order iſ- 
ſued in November, for holding them in readinels 
to march and defend the iſland from the Engliſh, 
of whoſe deſigns they were fully appriſed. They 
repreſented, that the trade with the Dutch was 
become their ſole dependance : that they could ex- 
pect no ſuccour from Europe, by which they had 
been abandoned ever ſince the commencement of 
the war : that the traders, veſted with the privi- 
lege of trafficking among them, had abuſed the 
intention of the general, and, inſtead of being of 
ſervice to the colony, had fixed an arbitrary price 
for all the proviſions they had brought in, as well 
as for the commodities which they exported ; ſo 
that the former was valued at as high a price as 
their avarice could exact, and the latter ſunk as 
low in value as their own ſclfiſn hearts could de- 
ſire: that the colony for two months had been de- 
ſtitute of all kinds of proviſion; the commodities 
of the planters lay upon their hands, and their ne- 
groes were in danger of periſhing through hunger; 
a circumſtance which excited the apprehenſion of 
the moſt dreadful conſequences: that to ſlaves 
half-ſtarved, all kinds of bondage were equal; and 
people reduced to ſuch a ſituation were often driven 
to deſpair, ſeeking, in anarchy and confuſion, a 
remedy from the evils by which they were oppreſ- 
ſed : that the beſt provided of the inhabitants la- 
boured under the want of the common neceſſaries 
of life; and others had not ſo much as a grain of 
ſalt in their houſes : that there was an irreparable 
ſcarcity of ſlaves to cultivate their lands ; and the 
planters were reduced to the neceſſity of killing 
their cattle to ſupport the.lives of thoſe who re- 
mained alive; ſo that the mills were no longer 
worked, and the inhabitants coniumed beforehand 
what ought to be reſerved for their ſuſtenance, in 
caſe of being blocked up by the enemy. 

They deſired therefore that the general would 
ſuppreſs the permiſſions granted to particular mer- 
chants, and admit neutral veſſels freely into their 
ports, that they might trade with the inhabitants 
unmoleſted and unreſtrained. They obſerved, 
that the citadel of Port Royal ſeemed the principal 
object on which the ſafety and defence of the coun- 
try depended as the loſs of it would be neceſſari- 
ly attended with the reduction of the whole iſland : 
they therefore adviſed that this fort ſhould be 
ſpeedily furniſhed with every thing neceſlary for 
its ſafety and defence; and that magazines of pro- 
viſion, as well as ammunition, ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed in different quarters of the iſland. 

From this remonſtrance it plainly appears, that 
the iſland was wholly unprepared to repel the me - 
ditated invaſion, and that the plan adopted by the 
miniſtry of Great Britain was founded on the beſt 
and moſt authentic intelligence. The regular 
troops of Martinico amounted to about twenty in- 
dependent companies, greatly defective in point 
of number. The militia was compoſed of burgh- 
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mixed with a parcel of wretched negroe ſlaves, 
groaning under the moſt intolerable miſery, from 
whence they could have no hope of deliverance 
but by a ſpeedy change of maſters; their maga- 
zines were empty, and their fortifications out of 
repair. 

Such was the ſtate of Martinico, when the inha- 
bitants every day expected a viſit from the Britiſh 
armament, whole progreſs I ſhall now deſcribe. 
On the twelfth day of November, in the preceding 
year, captain Hughes failed from St. Helen's with 
eight ſail of the line, one frigate, four bomb- 
ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on board 
ſix regiments of infantry, and a detachment of ar- 
tillery, beſides eight hundred marines diſtributed 
among the ſhips of war; this whole force being 
under-the command of major-general Hopſon, an 
old experienced officer, aſſiſted by major-general 
Barrington, the colonels Armiger and Haldane, 
and the lieutenant-· colonels Trapaud and Clavering, 
acting in the capacity of brigadiers. After a voy- 
age of ſeven weeks and three days, the fleet arriv- 
ed at Barbadoes, and anchored in Carliſle-bay, 
where they joined commodore Moore, who, in 
conſequence of his majeſty's expreſs inſtructions for 
that purpoſe, aſſumed the command of the united 
En 2d conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates and bomb-ketches, 

Ten days were conſumed in ſupplying the fleet 
with wood and water, in reviews, reimbarkations, 
councils of war, aſſemblies of the council belong- 
ing to the iſland, in iſſuing proclamations, and 
beating up for volunteers. At length, every great 
ſhip being reinforced with forty negroes, to be 
employed in drawing the artillery ; and the troops, 
which amounted to five thouſand eight hundred 
and twenty-four men, being joined by four hun- 
dred Highlanders belonging to the ſecond batta- 
lion of the regiment commanded by lord John 
Murray in North America, the whole armament 
failed from Carliſle-bay on the thirteeath day of 
January: but by this time the troops, unaccuſtom- 


ed to a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened, 


and reduced by fevers, diarrhceas, the ſcurvy, and 
the ſmall-pox ; which laſt diſeaſe had unhappily 
broke out amongſt the tranſports. Next morn- 
ing the ſquadron came in fight of the iſland 
of Martinico, which was the place of its deſtina 
tion, lying in the latitude of fifteen degrees north, 
extending about thirteen leagues in length and 
ſeven in breadth, divided quite acroſs by a lofty 
ridge of mountains, well watered with ſtreams and 
rivulets, extremely fertile in its ſoil, which pro- 
duces ſugar, cotton, ginger, and indigo; indent- 
ed with commodious bays, of which the moſt con- 
ſiderable is the great bay of Port Royal, the capi- 
tal of the iſland, ſeven miles long, and in ſome 
places five miles over. 

Martinico is ſtill further conſiderable by its cen- 
trical ſituation in the midſt of the Caribbees, by 
its ſtrength, the number of its inhabitants, and 
the advantages it derives from being the ſeat of 
government, and ſtaple of trade, from whence 
even the ſugars of Guadalupe and other French 
iſlands are exported for the European markets. 
The chief fortification of the iſland was the citadel 
of Port Royal, a regular fort, garriſoned by four 
companies which hardly amounted to the number 
of one hundred and fifty men, thirty-ſix bombar- 
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diere, eighty Swiſs, and fourteen officers. Their 
whole ſtore of proviſion conſiſted of only one hun- 
dred barrels of beef, and they wete entirely deſti- 
tute of all other neceſſaries. They were almoſt 
wholly unprovided with water in the ciſterns, with 
ſpare carriages for their cannon, match, wadding, 
and langrage they had but a ſmall ſtock of other 
ammunition, and the walls were in many parts de- 
cayed. The only preparations they had made for 
defence were ſome paultry intrenchments formed 
at Sr, Pierre, and a place called Caſcnavire, where 
they imagined the deſcent would probably be at- 
tempted. | 

On the fifteenth day of the month the Britiſh 
ſquadron entered the great bay of Port Royal, ſome 
of the ſhips being expoſed to the ſhot of a battery 
erected on the Iſle de Ranieres ; a little iſland about 
half way up the bay. At their approach, the Flo- 
riſſant, of ſeventy-four guns, which had been ſo 
roughly handled by captain Tyrrel in the Bucking- 
ham, then lying under the guns of Fort Negro, 
along with two frigates, turned up under the cita- 
del, and came to anchor in the Carenage, behind 
the fortification, One of the frigates, during the 
enſuing nighr, made her eſcape through the tranſ- 
ports, and directed her courſe for Europe. 

Next day three ſhips of the line were ordered to 
attack Fort Negro, a battery at the diſtance of 
three miles from the citadel, which, being mount- 
ed with ſeven guns only, was ſoon ſilenced, and 
immediately poſſeſſed by a detachment of marines 
and ſailors; who, being landed, in flat-bottomed 
boats, clambered up the rock, and entered through 
the embraſures with their bayonets fixed: here, 
however, they met with no reſiſtance. The enemy 
had abandoned the fort with precipitation. The 
Britiſh colours were immediately hoiſted, and cen- 
tinels of marines poſted upon the parapet. The 
next care was to ſpike and diſable the cannon, 
break the carriages, and deſtroy the powder which 
they found in the magazine: nevertheleſs the de- 
tachment was ordered to keep poſſeſſion of the 
battery. This ſervice being ſucceſsfully performed, 
three ſhips were ſent to reduce the other battery at 
Caſenavire, which conſiſted only of four guns, and 
theſe were ſoon rendered unſerviceable. 8 

The French troops, reinforced by militia, which 


had been detached from the citadel to oppoſe the 


landing, obſerving the whole Britiſh ſquadron, and 
all the tranſports, already within the bay, and Fort- 
Negro poſſeſſed by the marines, withdrew to Port 
Royal, leaving the beach open; ſo that the Engliſh 
troops were diſembarked without oppoſition, and, 
being formed, advanced into the country towards 
Fort Negro, in the neighbourhood of which they 
lay all night upon their arms; while the fleet, 
which had been galled by bomb-ſhells from the 
citadel, ſhifted their ſtation, and ſtood farther up 
the bay, | | 
By ten next day the Engliſh officers had brought 
up ſome field-pieces to an eminence, and ſcoured 
the woods, from whence the troops had been 
greatly annoyed by the ſmall ſhot of the enemy 
during the beſt part of the night, and all that 
morning. At noon the Britiſh forces adyanced, in 
order, towards the hill that overlooked the town 
and citadel of Port Royal, and ſuſtained a trouble- 
ſome fire from enemies they could not ſce; for the 
French militia were entirely concealed among the 
trees 
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trees and buſhes. This eminence, called the Morne 
Tortueſon, though the moſt important poſt of the 
whole iſland, was neglected by che general of Mar- 
tinico, who had alſo determined to blow up the 
fortifications of the place: bur, luckily for the 
iſlanders, he had not prepared the materials for this 
operation, which muſt have been followed by the 
immediate reduction of the capital, and indeed of 
the whole country. Some of the inferior officers, 
ſenſible of the importance of the Morne Tortueſon, 
refolved to defend that poſt with a body of the 
militia, -which had been joined by the garriſons of 
Fort Negro and Caſenavire, as well as by ſome 
ſoldiers detached from the Floriſſant : but notwith- 
ſtanding all their endeavours, as they were entirely 
deſtitute of cannon, extremely deficient in point of 
difcipline, diſheartened by the puſillanimity of 
their governor, and in a great meaſure diſcon- 
certed by the general conſternation that prevailed 
among the inhabitants, in all probability they could 
not have withſtood a fpirited and well conducted 
attack. | 
The Engliſh army, however, met with much 
greater obſtruction from the nature of the ground 
than from the ſtrength of the enemy. The whole 
country was interſected with a number of gullies, 
incloſed by ſteep and almoſt perpendicular preci- 
pices; ſo that it was extremely difficult for the 
troops to advance, and abſolutely impoſſible for 
them to tranſport their artillery. The general, 
therefore, ſent word to the commodore, that he 
could not maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron 
would ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed near 
the town of Port Royal, or affiſt him in attacking 
the citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make his ap- 
proaches by land. Both theſe expedients being 
deemed impracticable, the attempt upon Port 
Royal was forthwith abandoned, and the troops 
being recalled from their advanced poſts, were re- 
imbarked in the evening without moleſtation. 
The majority of che Britiſh officers, who com 

poſed the council of war, having given it as their 


opinion, that it might be for his majeſty's ſervice" 


to make an attack upon St. Pierte, the fleet pro- 
ceeded to that part of the iſland, and entered the 
bay on the nineteenth. The commodote told the 
general, that he made no doubt of being able to 
reduce the town of St. Pierre : but, as the ſhips 
might be diſabled in the attack, ſo as not to be in 
a condition to proceed immediately on any other 
material ſervice; as the troops might alſo be re- 
duced in their numbers, ſo as to be incapable of 
future attacks; as, even upon the ſuppoſition of 
its being taken, the general ſeemed apprehenſive 
of his not being able to garriſon the place; and as 
the reduction of the iſland of Guadalupe would be 
of great benefit to the ſugar colonies ; Mr. Moore 
propoſed that the armament ſhould immediately 
proceed to this iſland; and the general agreed to 
the propoſal. Before this reſolution was taken, 
however, the commodore had ordered the bay of 
St. Pierre to be ſounded, and directed the Rippon 
to advance, and ſilence a battery ſituated a mile 
and a half to the northward of the town, Accord- 
ingly captain Jekyl, who commanded that ſhip, 
ſtood in, and anchoring cloſe to the ſhore, attacked 
it with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a few minutes it 
vas abandoned. At the ſame time the Rippon was 
expoſed to the fire of two other [mall batteries, from 
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hauſted. The Burford and Berwick were driven 


ternoon, ſilenced the guns of one called the Morne- 
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which ſhe received conſiderable damage both in her 
hull and rigging ; and was in great danger of run- 
ning aground, when orders were given to tow her 
out of danger. 
The whole armament having abandoned the de- 
ſign on Martinico, directed their courſe to Guada- 
lupe, another of the Caribbee iſlands, lying at the 
diſtance of thirty leagues to the weſtward, about 
fifreen leagues in length, and twelve in breadth, 
divided into two parts by a channel, which the in- 
habitants croſs in a ferry- boat. The weſtern divi- 
ſion is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Baſſe- 
terre, or Guadalupe properly ſo called; and here 
the metropolis ſtands, defended by the citadel and 
other fortifications. The eaſtern part, called Grand- 
terre, is deſtitute of freſh water, which abounds in 
the other diviſion, and is ſecured by fort Lovis, 
with a redoubt, which commands the road in the 
diſtrict of Gofier. The gut, or canal that ſeparates 
the two parts, is known by the name of the Salt 
River, having a road or bay at each end; the one 
called the great Cul de Sac, the other the ſmall 
Culde Sac. Guadalupe is covered with high moun- 
tains and precipices, to which the inhabitants uſed 
to convey their valuable effects in time of danger: 
bur here are alſo beautiful plains, watered by brooks 
and rivers, which fertilize the ſoil, enabling it to 
produce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, and caſſia; beſides plenty of rice, potatoes, 
all kinds of pulſe and fruit peculiar to the iſland. 
The country is populous and flouriſhing, and the 
government comprehends two ſmaller iſlands, called 
All Saints, and Deſeada, which appear at a finall 
—_— from the coaſt, on the eaſtern fide of the 
iſland. | 

The Britiſh ſquadron artived at Baſſe terre on 
the twenty-ſecond day of January; and the chief 
engineer having reconnoitred the town, pronounced 
it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping. The cont- 
modore, however, was of another opinion. Hav- 
ing diſpoſed his ſhips in proper order, he refolved 
to attack it early next morning. At nine, the Lion, 
commanded by captain Trelawney, began the en- 
n againſt a battery of nine guns; and the 
reſt of the fleet continued to draw up a- breaſt of the 
other batteries and the citadel, which mounted 
forty- ſix cannon, beſides two mortars. The action 
in a little time became general, and was maintain- 
ed on both ſides for ſeveral hours with great viva- 
city: while the commodore, who had ſhifted his 
flag into the Wool wich frigate, kept aloof without 
gunſhot, that he might be the more diſengaged ro 
view the ſtare of the battle, and give his orders with 
the greater preciſion. © 

During the whole attack, all the ſea commanders 
behaved with 1 _ and reſolution, 
particularly the captains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, 
Jekyl, Trelawney, and Shuldam; who, in the 
very hotteſt of the action, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
equally by their courage and deliberation. About 
five in the afternoon, the fire of the citadel was ex- 


out to ſea; ſo that captain Shuldam in the Panther 
was unſupported ; and two batteries played upon 
the Rippon, captain Jekyl, who, by two in the af- 


rouge; but at the ſame time could not prevent 
his ſhip from running a-ground. The enemy ob- 


ſerving het diſaſter; aſſembled in great numbers - 
the 
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the hill, and lined the trenches, from whence they 

ured in a ſevere fire of muſquetry. The militia 
afterwards brought up a cannon of eighteen pound 
ball; and for two hours raked her fore and aft 
with conſiderable effect: nevertheleſs captain Jekyl 
returned the fire with equal ſpirit and perſeverance; 
and being aſſiſted by captain Leſlie, of the Briſtol, 
found means at laſt to get out of all danger. At 
feven in the evening, all the other large ſhips hav- 
ing ſilenced the guns to which they had been re- 
ſpectively oppoſed, he joined the reſt of the fleet. 
The four bomb-ketches being anchored near the 
ſhore, began to ply the town with ſhells and car- 
caſſes; ſo that in a little time the houſes were in 
flames; the magazines of gun-powder blew up 
with the moſt terrible exploſion ; and about ten 
o'clock the whole place was involved in one gene- 
ral conflagration. 

Next day, at two in the afternoon, the fleet ar- 
rived in the road of Baſſeterre, where they found 
the hulls of divers ſhips which the enemy had ſet 
on fire at their approach : ſeveral ſhips turned out 
and endeavoured to eſcape, but were intercepted 
and taken by the Engliſh ſquadron, At five the 
troops landed without oppoſition, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town and citadel, which they found en- 
tirely abandoned. They learned from a Genoeſe 
deſerter, that the regular troops of the ifland 
conſiſted of five companies only, the whole 
amounting to a very inconſiderable number; and 
that they had laid a train to blow up the powder 
magazine in the citadel ; but had been obliged to 
retreat with ſuch precipitation, as did not permit 
them to execute this deſign. The train was im- 
mediately cut off, and the magazine ſecured. The 
nails with which they had ſpiked up their cannon 
were drilled out by the matroſſes; and in the mean 
time the Britiſh colours were hoiſted on the para- 
pet. Part of the troops took poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt on an eminence, and part entered 
the town, which ſtill continued burning with great 
violence. | 

In the morning, at day-break, the enemy ap- 
peared, to the number of two thouſand, about 
four miles from the town, and began to throw up 
intrenchments in the neighbourhood of a houſe 


where the governor had fixed his head quarters, 


declaring he would maintain his ground to the laſt 
extremity. To this reſolution indeed he was en- 
couraged by the nature of the ground, and the 
neighbourhood of a paſs called the Dos d' Ane, a 
cleft through a mountainous ridge, opening a com- 
munication with Capeſterre, a more level and beau- 
tiful part of the iſland. The aſcent from Baſſeterre 
to this paſs was ſo very ſteep, and the way fo 
broken and interrupted by rocks and gullies, that 
there was no proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, 
except at the firſt landing, when the inhabitants 
were ſeized with the moſt terrible panic. They 
| ſoon, however, recovered their wonted ſpirit, aſ- 
ſembled and fortified themſelves among the hills, 
armed and arrayed their negroes, and affected to 
hold the invaders at defiance. A flag of truce 
being ſent with offers of terms to their governor, 
the chevalier d'Etreil, he rejected them in a letter, 
with which his ſubſequent conduct but very ill 
correſponded. Indeed from the beginning his de- 
portment had been ſuch as gave no very favour- 


able idea of his character. When the Britiſn ſqua- | 
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dron advanced to the attack, inſtead of viſiting in 
perfon the citadel and the batteries, in order to 
encourage and animate his people by his exhorta- 
tion and example, he retired out of the reach of 
danger to a diſtant plantation, where he remain- 
ed a tame ſpectator of the deſtruction that over- 
whelmed the capital of the iſland. Next morn- 
ing, when he ought to have exerted himſelf in 
preventing the diſembarkation of the Engliſh 
troops, who had a difficult ſhore and violent ſurf 
to encounter, and when he might have defended 
the entrenchments and lines which had been made 
to oppole their landing, he abandoned all theſe ad- 
vantages, and took ſhelrer among the mountains 
that were deemed inacceſſible. 

But however puſillanimous the conduct of the 
governor, certain it is the inhabitants behaved 
with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
country. They continually harraffed the ſcouring 
detachments, by firing upon them from woods and 
ſugar plantations. Their armed negroes in parti- 
cular were very expert in this kind of buſh-fight- 
ing. The natives or militia appeared in conſider- 
able parties, and even attacked detached bodies 
of the Britiſh army. A lady of maſculine courage, 
whoſe name was Ducharmy, having armed her 
flaves, headed them in perſon, made ſeveral bold 
attempts upon an advanced poſt poſſeſſed by major 
Melville, and threw up intrenchments upon a hill 
oppolite to the ſtation of this officer, who had all 
along diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his intrepidity, vi- 
gilance, and conduct. At length the works of 
this virago were ſtormed by a regular detachment, 
which, after an obſtinate and dangerous conflict, 
entered the intrenchment ſword in hand, and burn- 
ed the houſes and plantations ; but the lady, who 
commanded in perſon during the action, eſcaped 
with ſome difficulty. Some of the enemy were 
killed, and a good number taken; of the Engliſh 
detachment twelve ſoldiers were ſlain, and thirty 
wounded, including three ſubaltern officers, one 
of whom loſt his arm. 
| The greateſt body of the enemy was poſted at 
the governor's head quarters, where they had raif- 
ed a redoubt, and formed ſome intrenchments. 
From theſe a conſiderable detachment advanced on 
the ſixth day of February, in the morning, to- 
wards the citadel, and fell in with an Engliſh par- 
ty, whom they attacked with great vivacity; but 
after a ſhort, though warm diſpute, they were 
obliged to retire with the loſs of ſome men. With- 
out all queſtion the inhabitants of Guadalupe pur- 
ſued the moſt feaſible plan that could poſſibly have 
been concerted for their own ſafety. Inſtead of 
riſking a general engagement with regular troops, 
in which in all probability they would have been 
defeated, they. reſolved to weary them out, by , 
maintaining a kind of petty war in ſeparate parties, 
to alarm and harraſs the Engliſh with hard duty in 
a ſultry climate, where they were but indifferently 
ſupplied with proviſion and refreſhment. Both 
the army and navy were attacked with fevers and 
other diſeaſes epidemical in thoſe hot countries; 
and the regimental hoſpitals were ſo crouded, 
that it was found abſolutely neceſſary to ſend five 
hundred ſick men to the iſland of Antigua, where 
they might be properly attended. 

In the mean time, the reduction of the iſlanders 


on the fide of Guadalupe becoming every day 
6 mere 
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more difficult, the general reſolved ta transfer the 
ſeat of war to the eaſtern and more fertile part of 


the iſland, called Grand-terre, which, as I have 
already obſerved, was ſecured by a ſtrong battery, 


named Fort Louis. In purſuance of this plaa, 
the great ſhips were ſent round to Grand terre, in 
order to reduce this fortification, which they ac- 
cordingly attacked on the thirteenth day of Febru- 
ary. After a ſevere cannonading, which laſted ſix 
hours, a body of marines being landed, with the 
Highlanders, they drove the enemy from their 
intrenchments ſword in hand, and, taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the fort, hoiſted the Engliſh colours. 

In a few days after this exploit, general Hopſon 
dying at Baſſeterre, the chief command devolved 
upon general Barrington, who determined to pro- 
ſecute the entire reduction of the iſland with the 
utmoſt vigour and diſpatch. The better to facili- 
tate this conqueſt, the commodore ordered two 
ſhips of war to cruize off the iſland of St. Euſtatia, 
and prevent the Dutch traders from aſſiſting the 
natives of Guadalupe, whom they had hitherto 
conſtantly ſupplied with proviſions ſince they with- 
drew to the mountains. General Barrington, on 

the very firſt day of his command, ordered the 
troops who were encamped to ſtrike their tents and 
build huts, that the enemy might imagine he intended 
to continue in this quarter ; but in a few days the 
batteries in and about Baſſeterre were blown up 
and deſtroyed, the detachments recalled from the 
advanced poſts, and the whole army reimbarked, 
except one regiment, with a detachment of artil- 
lery, left in garriſon at the citadel ; the command 
of which was conferred on colonel Debriſay, an 
accompliſhed officer of great experience. | 
The enemy no ſooner obſerved the coaſt clear than 
they ruſhed down from the hills, and endeavoured 
to make themſelves maſters of the town, from 
which however they were driven by the fire of the 
citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, from 
whence they annoyed this fortification both by ſhot 
- andſhells, and even threatened a regular attack; but 
as often as they approached the place, they were 
repulſed by allies from the caſtle. In the midſt 
of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant Debriſay, together 
with major Trollop, one lieutenant, two bom- 
bardiers, and ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown 


up, and periſhed by the exploſion of a powder. 


magazine at the flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt 
baſtion. The confuſion neceſſarily produced by 
ſuch an unfortunateaccident, encouraged the enemy 
to come pouring down from the hills, in order to 
take advantage of the diſaſter ; but they were ſoon 
repulſed by the fire of the garriſon. The general, 
being made acquainted with the fate of colonel 
Debriſay, beſtowed the government of the fort 
upon major Melvil, and ſent thither the chief en- 
gineer to repair and improve the fortifications. 

% In the mean time, commodore Moore having 
received certain intelligence that monſieur de 
Bompart had arrived at Martinico with a ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of eight fail of the line and three 
frigates, having on board a whole battalion of 
Swiſs, and ſome other troops, to reinforce the gar- 
riſons of the iſlands, he called in his cruizers, and 
failed immediately to the bay of Dominique, an 
iſland to the windward, at the diſtance of nine 
leagues from Guadalupe, whence he could always 
be able to oppoſe any attempts which the French 
commander might make againſt the operations of 
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the Britiſn armaments. Some reflections were 
thrown on his conduct for retiring ſo ſpeedily to 
this ſtation, and not rather advancing directly to 
attack the French ſquadron ; but theſe cenſures 
appeared, in the ſequel, to have proceeded either 
from prejudice or ignorance. | 

General Barrington being by this time left with 
one ſhip of forty guns, for the protection of the 
tranſports, concerted a plan of proſecuting the 
war in Guadalupe by detachments; and the ſuc- 
cels fully anſwered his expectation. He determin- 
ed to make a deſcent on the diviſion of the iſland 
called Grand-terre, and for that purpoſe allutted 
ſix hundred men, who, under the command of co- 
lonel Crump, landed between the towns of St, 
Anne and St. Francois, and demoliſhed ſome bat- 
teries of the enemy, from whence he met with 
very little oppoſition. While he was employed in 
this ſervice, a detachment of three hundred men 
attacked the town of Goſier, which, notwithſtand- 
ing a ſevere fire, they took by aſſault, drove the 
garrilon into the woods, ſet fire to the place, and 
deſtroyed the battery and intrenchment railed for 
its defence. This exploit being happily atchiev- 
ed, the detachment was ordered to force their 
way to Fort Louis, while the garriſon of that caſtle 
was directed to make two allies, in order to fa- 
vour their irruption. They accordingly penetrat- 
ed with ſome loſs, ſuſtained in forcing a ſtrong 
paſs, and took poſſeſſion of a battery which the 
enemy had raiſed againſt the Engliſh camp, in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Louis. 

The general, having hitherto ſucceeded in his 
deſigns, formed the icheme of ſurpriſing at once 
the three towns of Petitbourg, Guoyave, and St. 
Mary, ſituated on the Baſſe-terre ſide of the little 
Cul de Sac, and entruſted the execution of it to 
the colonels Crump and Clavering : but the night 
appointed for the ſervice, — extremely dark 
and tempeſtuous, and the negro conductors were 
ſo frightened, that they ran ſeyeral of the flat-bot- 
tomed boats on the ſhoals that ſkirt this part of the 
iſland. Colonel Clavering landed with about eighty 
men; but found himſelf ſo entangled with man- 
grove-trees, and the mud ſo impaſſably deep, that 
he was obliged to reimbark, though not before the 
enemy had diſcovered his deſign. This project 
having failed, the general detached the ſame com- 
manders, whoſe gallantry and conduct cannot be 
ſufficiently extolled, with a detachment of fifteen 
hundred men, including one hundred and fifty vo- 
lunteers from Antigua, to land in a bay not far from 
the town of Arnonville, at the bottom of the little 
Cul de Sac, under the protection of his majeſty's 
ſnip the Woolwich. The enemy made no oppoſi- 
tion to their landing; but retreated, as the Engliſh 
advanced, to a ſtrong intrenchment thrown up be- 
hind the river Lecorne, a poſt of the utmoſt im- 
portance, as it commanded the whole country as far 
as the bay Mahaut, where proviſions and ſupplies 
of all ſorts were landed from St. Euſtatia. The 
river was rendered inacceſſible by a moraſs, covered 
with mangroves, except at two narrow paſles, 
which they had ſecured with a redoubt, and in- 
trenchments well palliſaded, mounted with cannon, 
and defended by a numerous militia: beſides, the 
narrow roads, through which only they could be 
* were interſected with deep and wide 
ditches, : 


Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, the Engliſh 


commanders reſolved to hazard an aſſault, While 
four field-pieces and two howitzers maintained a 
conſtant fire upon the top of the intrenchments, 
the regiment of Duroure and the Highlanders ad- 
vanced under this cover, firing by platoons with 
the utmoſt regularity, The enemy, intimidated 
by their cool and reſolute behaviour, began to 
abandon the firſt intrenchment on the left. Then 
the Highlanders, drawing their ſwords, and ſul- 
tained by part of the regiment, threw themſelves 
in with their uſual impetuoſity, and followed the 
fugitives pell-mell into the redoubt, of which they 
took poſſeſſion : but the enemy ſtill kept their 
ground within the intrenchments on the right, 
trom whence they annoyed the aſſailants both with 
muſquetry and cannon. In half an hour, an oc- 
caſional bridge being made, the Engliſh troops 
croſſed the river in order to attack this poſt, which 
the enemy abandoned with precipitation : notwith- 
ſtanding all their haſte, however, about ſeventy 
were taken priſoners, and among thele ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable inhabitants ot the iſland. This 
advantage colt the Engliſh two officers and thir- 
teen men killed, and about fifty wounded, 

The roads being mended for the paſſage of the 
artillery, the troops proceeded towards Petit-bourg, 
harraſſed in their march by flying bodies of the 
enemy, and arrived late at night on the banks of 
the river Lizarde, the only ford of which the French 
had ſecured with ſtrong intrenchments, defended 
by a battery of four cannon, erected on a riſing 
ground in the rear. Colonel Clavering, while he 
amuſed them all night at this place by a conſtant 
fire into their lines, tranſported in two canoes, 
which he launched about a mile and a half farther 
down the river, a ſufficient number of troops, by 
day-break, to attack them on the other ſide in 
flank, while he ſhould charge them in front at the 
head of his little army; but they did not think 
proper to ſuſtain the aſſault. On the contrary, 
they no ſooner diſcovered his intention than they 
deſerted the poſt, and fled with precipitation. Co- 
lonel Clavering having croſſed the river, purſued 
them to Petit-bourg, which they had alſo fortified 
and here he found captain Uvedale, of the Gre- 
nada bomb-ketch, throwing ſhells into the redoubt. 
He inſtantly ſent detachments to occupy the neigh- 
bouring heights; a circumſtance which the enemy 
no ſooner perceived than they abandoned the place, 
and retired in diſorder, 

On the fifteenth day of April captain Steele de- 
ſtroyed a battery at Guoyave, a ſtrong poſt, which, 
though it might have been defended againſt an 
army, the French relinquiſhed abruptly, after hav- 
ing made a haſty diſcharge of their artillery. At 
the ſame time colonel Crump was detached with 
ſeven hundred men to the bay of Mahaut, where 
he burned the town and batteries, which he found 
abandoned, together with a vaſt quantity of pro- 
viſions which had been brought from the iſland of 
St. Euſtatia, Colonel Clavering, having left a 
ſmall garriſon at Petit-bourg, began his march on 
the twentieth day of the month towards St. Mary's, 
where he underſtood the enemy had aſſembled 
their whole force, thrown up intrenchments, and 
raiſed barricadoes ; but they had left their rear un- 
guarded. The Engliſh commander immediately 
detached colonel Barlow with a body of troops to 
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attack them from that quarter; while he himſelf 
advanced againſt the front of their intrenchment 
They ſtood but one cannon-ſhot, and fled to their 
lines and batteries at St. Mary's, the flanks of 
which were ſecured with woods and precipices. 
When they obſerved the Engliſh troops endeavour- 
ing to ſurmount theſe difficulties, and turn their 
lines, they quitted them, in order to oppole the 
delign ; and were immediately attacked with ſuch - 
vivacity, in the face of a ſevere fire of muſquetry 
and cannon, that they abandoned their ground. 
and fled in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving the field 
and all their artillery to the victors, who took up 
their quarters for the night at St. Mary's. 

Next day they entered the fertile country of 
Capeſterre, where eight hundred and ſeventy ne- 
groes, belonging to one planter, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Here colonel Clavering was met by 
meſſieurs de Clainvilliers and Duqueruy, deputed 
by the principal inhabitants of the iſland, ro know 
what capitulation would be granted. Theſe he 
conducted to Petit-bourg, where they were pre- 
lented to general Barrington, who, conſidering 
the abſence of the fleet, the ſmall number of his 
forces daily diminiſhing, the nature of the coun- 
try, and the poſſibility of the enemy's being rein- 
torced from Martinico, wilely took advantage of 
their preſent panic, and ſettled the terms of capi- 
ulation without delay. The ſanity of this reſolu · 
tion was ſoon viſible. The inhabitants had juſt 
ſigned the agreement, when a meſſenger arrived 
in their camp with intelligence that M. de Beau- 
harnois, the general of the French iſlands, had 
landed at St. Anne, to the windward, with a rein- 
forcement from Martinico, conſiſting of ſix hun- 
dred regulars from Europe, and about fifteen hun- 
dred militia, with a great ſupply of arms and am- 
munition, mortars, and artillery, under convoy of 
the ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart, who 
no ſooner heard that the capitulation was ſigned 
than he reimbarked the troops and ſtores with all 
poſſible expedition, and failed back to Martinico. 

Thus we ſee that the conqueſt of this important 
iNand, which is ſaid to produce a greater quantity 
of ſugar than any other of the Weſt Indian planta- 
tions, was as much owing to accident as to the 
valour of the troops and the conduct of the gene- 
ral: for, had the reinforcement arrived an hour 
ſooner than it actually landed, in all probability 
the Engliſh would have found it extremely difficulc 
to complete the reduction of Guadalupe. What- 
ever be in this, certain it is that the inhabitants ma- 
nifeſted great gallantry in the defence of their coun- 
try, and no leſs fortitude in bearing their ſubjec- 
tion now that it was inevitable, They immediate- 
ly quitted the Dos d' Ane, and all their other poſts, 
and returned to their reſpective habitations. 

The town of Baſſeterre being entirely reduced 
to aſhes, the inhabitants began to clear away the 
rubbiſh, and erected occaſional ſheds, where they 
reſumed their ſeveral occupations with that good 
humour ſo peculiar to the French nation; and gene- 
ral Barrington humanely indulged them with all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. 

Soon after the reduction of Guadalupe, the 
iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, and Marigalante, 
were ſummoned to ſurrender z and they accord- 
ingly ſubmitted upon the ſame terms which was 


granted to the great iſland : but this ſtep was not 
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taken till after the departure of general Barrington 
for England. | 

This officer having happily completed the re- 
duction of Guadalupe, tent word to the commo- 
dore that he intended to {end back part of the 
troops with the tranſports to Great Britain about 
the beginning of July. In conſequence of this 
intimation, Mr. Moore failed with his ſquadron to 
Baſſeterre road, where he was next day joined by 
two ſhips of the line from England, whi. h render- 
ed him ſuperior in ſtrength to the commander of 
the French ſquadron, who at this time retired to 
the iſland of Grenada, lying about eight leagues 
from Guadalupe. Here he was diſcovered by the 
ſhip Rippon, whoſe captain returned immediately 
to Baſſeterre, in order to inform the commodore 
of this circumſtance: but before he could put to 
ſea, a frigate arrived with advice that Bompart 
had departed from Grenada, and was ſuppoſed to 
have directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola. The com- 
modore immediately diſpatched the Ludlow-caſtle 
with this intelligence to admiral Cotes, who com- 
manded the ſquadron at Jamaica. 

General Barrington having made a tour of Gua- 
dalupe, in order to viſit and repair the fortifica- 
tions which he thought neceſſary to be maintained, 
and the affairs relating to the inhabitants being en- 
tirely ſettled, he ſent the Highlanders, with a 
body of draughts, to North America, under con- 
voy ; he garriſoned the | grown. towns of the 
iſland, and left the chief command to colonel 
Crump, who had for ſome time acted as brigadier- 

eneral, colonel Clavering having been ſent home 
to England with the news of the conqueſt. Colo- 
nel Melville, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
remarkable manner ever ſince their firſt landing, 
continued governor of the citadel at Baſſeterre; 
and the command at Grand-terre was beſtowed on 
colonel Delgarno. Three complete regiments 
were aſſigned as. a ſufficient guard for the whole 
iſland, and the other three were embarked for Eng- 
land. General Barrington himſelf went on board 
the Roebuck in the latter end of June, and with 
the tranſports, under convoy of a ſmall ſquadron, 
ſer fail for Great Britain, while commodore Moore 
with his larger fleet directed his courſe to An- 
tigua. + Fr | 

During theſe tranſactions in the Leeward Iſlands, | 
the war was carried on with no leſs vigour in North 
America, which may be properly conſidered as the 
chief ſcene of action. In October of the preceding 
year a grand aſſembly had been held at Eaſton, 
about ninety miles from Philadelphia; and there 
peace was concluded, by a formal treaty, between 
Great Britain and the ſeveral nations of Indians in- 
habiting the country between the Apalachian moun- 
tains and the lakes. The Twightwees, however, 
ſettled between the river Ohio and the lakes, did 
not aſſiſt at this interview, though ſome ſteps had 
been taken to ſecure the alliance of that people. 
The conferences were managed by the governors 
of Penſylvania and New Jerſey, accompanied by 
ſir William Johnſon's deputy for Indian affairs, 
four members of the council of Penſylvania, ſix 
members of the aſſembly, two agents for the pro- 
vince of New Jerley, a great number of planters 
and citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly quakers. 
They were met by the deputies and chiefs of the 
Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayagas, Se- 
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necas, Tuſcaroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys; 
the Tuteloes, Chugnuts, Delawares, and Una- 
mies; the Miniliaks, Mohicons, and Wappingers; 
the whole number, including their women and 
children, amounting to five hundred and ſeven, 

Some of the Six Nations thinking themſelves 
aggrieved by the Britiſh coloniſts, who had im- 
priſoned ſome of their countrymen, killed a few, 
and treated others with neglect, did not fail to 
expreſs their reſentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emiſſaries, even into an 
open rupture, The Delawares and Miniſinks in 
particular complained that the. Engliſh had en- 
croached upon their lands, and on that account 
were provoked to hoſtilities : but Teedyuſcung, 
the chief of the former, had made overtures of 
peace; and, in the character of ambaſſador from all 
the ten nations, had been very inſtrumental in form- 
ing this aſſembly. The chiefs of the Six Nations, 
though very well diſpoſed to peace, took umbrage 
at the importance aſſumed by this chief of the De- 
lawares, over whom, as their deſcendants, they 
claimed a kind of parental authority ; and on this 
occaſion they made no ſcruple to expreſs their diſ- 
pleaſure, The buſineſs therefore of the Engliſh 
governors, at this congreſs, was to aſcertain the 
limits of the lands in diſpute, reconcile the Six 
Nations with their nephews the Delawares, remove 
every cauſe of miſunderſtanding between the Eng- 
liſh and the Indians, detach theſe ſavages entirely 
from the French intereſt, eſtabliſh a firm peace, 
and induce them to exert their influence in per- 
ſuading the Twightwees to accede to this treaty. 

Thoſe Indians, though poſſeſſed of few ideas, 
circumſcribed in their mental faculties, ſtupid, 
brutal, and ferocious, conduct themſelves never- 
theleſs, in matters of importance to the communi- 
ty, by the general maxims of reaſon and juſtice ; 
and their treaties are always founded upon good 
ſenſe, conveyed in a very ridiculous manner. 
Their language 1s guttural, harſh, and polyſyllabi- 
cal; and their ſpeech conſiſts of hyperbolical me- 
taphors and ſimilies, which inveſt it with an air 
of -dignity, and heighten the expreſſion. They 
manage their conferences by means of wampum, 
a kind of bead, formed of hard ſhells, either in 
ſingle ſtrings, or ſewed in broad belts of different 
dimenſions, according to the importance of the 
ſubject. Every propoſition is offered, every an- 
ſwer made, every promiſe corroborated, every de- 
claration atteſted, and every treaty confirmed, by 
producing and interchanging theſe belts of wam- 
p Um. \ 
The conferences were continued from the eighth 
to the twenty-ſixth day of October, when every 
article was ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction of all 
parties. The Indian deputies were gratified with 
a valuable preſent, conſiſting of looking-glaſſes, 
knives, tobacco-boxes, ſleeve buttons, thimbles, 
ſheers, gun-locks, ivory combs, ſhirts plain and 
ruffled, ſhoes and ſtockings for men and women, 
hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, cloaths, blan- 
kets, gartering, ſerges, watch-coats, and a few 
ſuits of laced cloaths for their chieftains. To com- 
plete their happineſs, the ſtores of rum were open- 
ed : they drank themſelves into a ſtate of brutal 
intoxication, and next day returned in peace to 
their reſpective places of habitation, 
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This treaty with the Indians, who had been de- | 

bauched from the intereſt ot Great Britain, hap- 

ily contributed to facilitate the operations which 
had been projected againſt the French ſertlements 
in Canada. Inſtead of employing the whole 
ſtrength of the Britiſh arms in North America up- 
on one object, the Britiſh miniſtry refolved to di- 
vide the forces, and make impreſſions on three 
different parts at once, that the enemy might be 
divided, diſtracted, and weakened, and the con- 
queſt of Canada accompliſhed in one campaign. 
In order the more effectually to inſure ſucceſs, the 
different expeditions were planned in ſuch a man- 
ner as to co-operate with each other occaſivnally ; 
ſo practicable was it thought for them to maintain 
ſuch a correſpondence as would admit of a junction 
of this nature. 

The project of this campaign imported, that ge- 
neral Wolte, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 
eminently in the ſiege of Louiſbourg, ſhould pro- 
ceed up the river Sc. Laurence as foon as the navi- 
gation ſhould be clear of ice, with a body of eight 
thouſand men, and a conſiderable ſquadron of 
ſhips from England, to undertake the ſiege of 
Quebec, the capital of Canada : that general Am- 
herſt, who commanded in chief, ſhould, with an- 
other army of regular troops and provincials, a- 
mounting to twelve thouſand men, reduce Ticon- 
deroga and Crown-Point, croſs the lake Cham- 
plain, and, proceeding along the river Richelieu 
to the banks of St. Laurence, join general Wolfe 
in the ſiege of Quebec: that brigadier- general Pri- 
deaux, with a third body, reinforced by a conſider- 
able number of friendly Indians, afſembled by the 
influence and under the command of fir William 
Johnſon, ſhould attack the French fort erected by 
the fall of the cataract of Niagara, which was cer- 
tainly the moſt important poſt of all French Ame- 
rica, as it in a manner commands all the interior 
parts of that vaſt continent. It overawes the 
whole country of the Six Nations, who were per- 
ſuaded to agree to its being built on their territory: 
it ſecured all the inland trade, the navigation of 
the great lakes, the communication between Ca- 
nada and Louiſiana, and opened a way for inroads 
into the colonies of Great Britain. It was propol- 
ed that the Britiſh forces, having taken Niagara, 
ſhould be embarked on the lake Ontario, fail down 
the river St. Laurence, reduce the town of Mon- 
treal, and then join or co-operate with Amherſt's 
army. Beſides theſe larger armaments, colonel 
Stanwix was entruſted with a ſmaller detachment 
for ſubduing ſmaller forts, and ſcouring the banks 
of the lake Ontario. | 

The ſame good fortune that ſo remarkably at- 
tended the Britiſh arms in the conqueſt of Guada- 
lupe, ſeemed to accompany them in a manner ſtil] 
more aſtoniſhing in the ſiege of Quebec, the par- 
ticulars of which we ſhall relate in their proper 
place: at preſent, we muſt explain the operations 
of general Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt 
in motion, though ſuch impediments were thrown 
in his way as greatly retarded the progreſs of his 
armament. 

The ſummer was already far advanced before he 
could paſs lake George with his forces, and reach 
the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, where in the 
preceding year the Britiſh troops had ſuſtained ſuch 
a terrible diſaſter. At firſt the enewy ſeemed de- 
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-termined to defend this fortreſs; but perceiving 
che Enrglith commander reſolute, cautious, and 
well prepared for undertaking the fiege, having 
moreover orders to retreat, from place to place, to- 
wards the centre of operations at Quebec, rather 
than run the riſk of bt ing made priſoners of war; 
they, in the night of July the 27th, abandoned the 
poſt, after having in ſome meature demoliſhed the 
fortifications, and retired to Crown Point, a fort 
lituated on the banks of Lake Champlain. Gene- 
ral Amherſt having taken poſſeſſion of this impor- 
tant poſt, which effectually ſecured the frontiers of 
New York, and afforded to himſelf a ſafe retreat 
in caſe of neceſſity, ordered the works to be re- 
paired, and allotted a ſtrong garriſon for its de- 
tence. This acquiſition, however, was not made 
without the loſs of a brave accompliſhed young 
officer, colonel Roger Townſhend, who, in recon- 
noitring the fort, was killed with a cannon ſhot, 
and fell near the ſame ſpot which, in the former 
year, had been enriched with the blocd of the gal- 
lant lord Howe, whom he ſtrongly reſembled in 
the circumſtances of birth, age, qualifications, and 
character, 

While the general ſuperintended the repairs of 
Ticonderoga, and the men were employed in con- 
ſtructing batteaus and other veſſels, his ſcouting 
parties hovered in the neighbourhood of Crown- 
Point, in order to watch the motions of the ene- 
my. From one of theſe detachments he received 
information on the firſt day of Auguſt, that the 
enemy had abruptly left Crown-Point. He forth- 
with detached a body of rangers before him to 
take poſſeſſion of the place, embarked with the 
reft of his army, and on the fourth day of tha 
month landed at the fort, where the troops were 
immediately encamped. His next care was to lay 
the foundations of a new fort, to be maintained for 
the ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part 
of the country, and particularly for guarding a- 
gainſt the inroads of ſcalping parties, by whom the 
plantations had been dreadfully infeſted. | 

Here he likewiſe received intelligance that the 
enemy had retired to the iſle Aux Naix, at the 
other end of the lake Champlain, five leagues on the 
hither fide of St. John's: that their force encamp- 
ed in that place, under the command of M. de 
Burlemaque, conſiſted of three battalions and five 
piquets of regular troops, with Canadians and ma- 
rines, amounting in the whole to three thouſand 
five hundred effective men, provided with a nu- 
merous artillery ; and that the. lake was occupied 
by four large veſſels, mounted with cannon, and 
manned with piquets of different regiments, under 
the command of M. le Bras, a captain in the. 
French navy, afliſted by M. de Rigal, and other 
ſea officers. In conſequence of this intimation, 
the Engliſh general, who had for ſome time em- 
ployed captain Loring to ſuperintend the building 
of veſſels at Ticonderoga, being determined to 
have the ſuperiority on the lake, directed the cap- 
tain to build, with all poſſible diſpatch, a ſloop of 
ſixteen guns, and a radeau eighty- four feet in 
length, capable of carrying ſix large cannon. 

Theſe, together with a brigantine, being finiſh- 
ed, victualled, and manned, by the eleventh day 
of October, the general embarked with the whole 
troops in batteaus, in order to attack the enemy 
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he was forced to take ſhelter in a bay on the weſ- 
tern ſhore, where the men were landed for refreſh- 
ment. In the mean time captain Loring, with his 
{mall ſquadron, failed down the lake, gave chace 
to a French ſchooner, and drove three of their ſhips 
into a bay, where two of them were ſunk, and the 
third run aground by their own crews, who eſcap- 
ed. This laſt, however, was repaired and brought 
away by captain Loring ; ſo that now the French 
had but one ſchooner left. General Amberſt, at- 
ter having been ſome days wind- bound, reimbark- 
ed his forces, and proceeded down the lake; but 
the ſtorm which had abated beginning t6 blow 
with redoubled fury, ſo as to iwell the waves 
mountain high, the ſeaſon for action being elapſed, 
and winter ſetting in with a molt ſevere troſt, he faw 
the impoſſibility of executing his deſign, and was 
obliged to deſiſt, 

Returning to the ſame bay where he had former- 
ly taken ſhelter, he landed the troops, and began 
his march for Crown-Point, where he arrived on 
the twenty-firſt day of October. Having attained 
a ſuperiority on the lake, he now employed all his 
attention in railing the new fortrels at Crown- 
Point, together with three ſmall out-forts for its 
better defence; in forming roads of communica- 
tion with Ticonderoga, and the governments of 
the Maſſachuſets and New Hampſhire; and in 
making diſpoſitions for the winter-quarters of his 
troops, ſo as to ſecure the country from the inroads 
of the enemy. During this whole ſummer he re- 
ceived not the leaſt intelligence of Mr. Wolfe's 
operations, except a few hints in ſome intercepted 
letters of the French general Montcalm, relating 
to the exchange of priſoners. From theſe he learn- 
ed that Mr. Wolfe had landed in the neighbour- 
hood of Quebec, and ſeemed determined to un- 
dertake the ſiege of that city: that he had honour- 
ed him (the French general) with ſeveral notes, 
ſometimes couched in a ſoothing ſtrain, ſometimes 
filled with menaces : that the French army intend- 
ed to give him battle; and a few days would de- 
termine the fate of Quebec. 

Though Mr. Amherſt was ignorant of the pro- 
ceedings of the Quebec ſquadron, he enjoyed ne- 
vertheleſs a free communication with the forces 
employed againſt Niagara, and had the ſatisfaction 
to hear of their ſucceſs before he quitted the lines 
of Ticonderoga. General Prideaux, with his body 
of troops, reinforced by the Indian auxiliaries un- 
der fir William Johnſon, advanced to rhe cataract 
of Niagara without meeting with the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion on his march; and invefting the French for- 
treſs about the middle of July, carried on his ap- 
proaches - with great vigour till the twentieth day 
of that monch, when, viſiting the trenches, he 
was unfortunately killed by the burſting of a co- 
horn. Mr. Amherſt was no ſooner appriſed of his 
diſaſter than he detached from Ticonderoga briga-, 
dier-general Gage, to aſſume the command of that 
army. In the mean time it devolved to fir Wil- 
liam Johnſon, who, though in a great meaſure un- 
acquainted with the rules of war, proſecuted the 
plan of his predeceſſor with all the ſkill and activity 
of the moſt veteran commande:. 

The enemy, alarmed with the apprehenſion of 
loſing a place of ſuch importance, reſolved to exert 
their endeavours for its relief. They collected a 
body of regular troops, amounting to twelve hun- 
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dred men, drawn from Detroit, Venango, and 
Preſque Iſle; and theſe, with a number of Indian 
auxiliaries, were detached, under the command of 
monſieur d'Aubry, on an attempt to reinforce the, 
garriſon of Niagara. Sir William Johnſon having 
received intelligence of their deſign, made a diſpo- 
ſition to intercept them in, their march. In the 
evening he ordered the light infantry and piquets 
to poſt themſelves to the left, on the road leadin 

from Niagara falls to the fortreſs ; and theſe were 
reinforced in the morning with the grenadiers, and 
part of the forty- ſixth regiment, command:d by 
heutenant-colonel Maſſcy; and another regiment, 
under lieutenant-colonel Farquhar, was poſted ar 
the tail of the works, in order to ſupport the guard 
of the trenches. About eight in the morning, 
the enemy being in ſight, the Indians in the Eng- 
liſh army advanced to ſpeak with their country- 
men who ſerved under the French banners; but 
this conference was declined by the enemy.* Then 
the French Indians having uttered the horrible 


ſcream called the war-whoop, which by this time 


had loſt its effect among the Eritiſh forces, the 
enemy began the action with great impetuolity : 
but they met with ſuch a warm reception in front, 
while the Indian auxiliaries tell upon them in flank, 
that in a little more than halt an hour their whole 
army was routed, their general, with all his offi- 
cers, taken, and the purſuit continued through 
the woods for ſeveral miles with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. 

This battle, which happened on the twenty- 
fourth day of July, having been fought in fight of 
the French garriſon at Niagara, fir William John- 


| ſon ſent major Harvey with a trumpet to the com- 


manding officer, to preſent him with a liſt cf the 
ſeventeen officers taken in the engagement, and 
adviſe him to ſurrender before more blood was 
ſhed, while he had it in his power to reſtrain the 
Indians. The commandant having certified him- 
ſelf of the truth, by ſending an officer to viſit the 
priſoners, agreed to treat, and in a few hours the 
capitulation was ſigned. The garriſon, conſiſting 
of fix hundred and ſeven effective men, marched 
out with the honours of war, in order to be em- 
barked in veſſels on the lake, and conveyed in the 
molt expeditious manner to New York. They laid 
down their arms when they embarked, but were 
permitted to keep their baggage, and, by a pro- 
per eſcort, protected from the lavage infolence and 
rapacity of the Indians. All the women were con- 
ducted, at their own requeſt, to Montreal; and 
the ſick and wounded, who could not bear the fa- 
tigue of travelling, were treated with humanity. 
This was the ſecond complete victory gained, in 
the courſe of the ſame war, by fir William John- 
ſon, who, without the help of a military education, 
ſucceeded ſo ſignally in the Held by dint of innate 
courage and natural ſagacity. What remarkably diſ- 
tinguiſhed theſe battles, is the circumſtance of his 
having taken in both the commander of the ene- 
my. Nor was he more ſerviceable to his country 
by his valour and conduct in the field, than by the 
influence and authority which his juſtice, benevo- 
lence, and integrity, had acquired him among the 
Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom he not only 
aſſembled at Niagara, to the number of eleven 
hundred, but alſo reſtrained within the bounds of 
good order and moderation. 
2 The 
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The reduction of Niagara, and the poſſcſſion of 
Crown-Point, were expioits much more ealily ac- 
compliſhed than the conqueſt of Quebec, the great 
object to which all thele ſubordinate operations 
tended, and of which we now come to give an 
account. It was about the middle of February 
that a conſiderable ſquadron failed from England 
for Cape Breton, under the command of the ad- 
mirals Saunders and Holmes, two gentlemen of 
worth and probity, who had on ſeveral occaſions 
ſignalized their courage and conduct in the ſervice 
of their country. By the twenty-firſt day of April 
they were in ſight of Louiſbourg: but the har- 
bour was blocked up with ice in ſuch a manner, 
that they were obliged to bear away for Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, From thence rear-admiral Durell 
was detached with a ſmall ſquadron, to fail up the 
river St. Laurence as far as the iſle de Coudres, in 
order to intercept any ſupplies from France intend- 
ed for Quevec : he accordingly took ſome ſtore- 
ſhips ; but he was anticipated by ſeventeen fail of 
ſhips, loaded with provition, ſtores, and ſome re- 
cruits, under convoy of three frigates, which had 
already reached the capital of Canada, Mean 
while, admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſbourg; 
and the troops being embarked, to the number of 
eight thouſand, pruceeded up the river without 
further delay. 

The operations at land were intruſted to the 
conduct of major-general James Wolfe, who had 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the ſiege of 
Louiſbourg; and his ſubordinates in command 
were the brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and 
Murray; a! four in the flower of their age, who 
had ſtudied the military art with equal application 
and proficiency, and though young in years, were 
old in experience. The firſt was a ſoldier by de- 
ſcent, the ſon of major- general Wolte, a veteran 
officer of acknowleged capacity : the other three 
re ſembled each other, not only in years, qualifica- 
tions, and ſtation, but alſo in tamily-rank, all three 
being the ſons of noblemen. The ſituation of 
brigadier Townſhend was ſingular: he had ſerved 
abroad in the laſt war with reputation, and reſign- 
ed his commiſſion during the peace, in diſdain of 
ſome hard uſage he had received from his ſupe- 
riors. That his military talents, however, might 
not be loſt to his country, he exercited them with 
equal fpirit and perſeverance in prcjecting the plan 
of a national militia, When the command and di- 
rection of the army devolved to a new leader, fo 
predominant in his breaſt was the ſpirit of patrio- 
tiſm and the love of glory, that though heir-appa- 
rent to a Britiſh peerage, poſſeſſed of a very afflu- 
ent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaintance, 
and ſolicited to a life ot quiet by every allurement 
of domeſtic felicity, he nobly diſregarded theſe 
meaner conſiderations : he burſt from all entangle- 
ments; proffered his ſervice to his ſovereign; ex- 
poſ-d himſelf to the perils of a diſagreeable voy- 
age, the rigours of a ſevere climate, and the ha- 
zards of a campaign peculiarly fraught with toil, 
danger, and d:ificulty. ; 

The armament intended for Quebec failed up 
the river St. Laurence without any interruption, 
or having encountered any of thoſe difficulties and 
perils with waich the navigation of that river had 
been ſaid to be attended. Their good fortune in 
this particular, indeed, was owing to ſome excel- 
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lent charts of the river, which had been found in 
vellels taken from the enemy. About the latter 
end of June the land forces were diſembarked in 
two diviſions upon the iſle of Orlcans, ſituated a 
little below Quebec, a large fertile iſland, well 
cultivated, producing plenty of grain, abounding 
with people, villages, and «plantations. General 
Wolfe no ſooner landed on the iſland of Orleans 
than he diſtributed a manifeſto among the French 
coloniſts, importing, That the king his maſter, 
juſtly exaſperated againſt the French monarch, had 
equipped a conliderable armament in order to 
humble his pride, and was determined to reduce 
the moſt conſiderable French ſ-ttlements in Ame- 
rica: that it was not againſt the induſtrious pea- 
ſants, their wives and children, nor againſt the 
miniſters of religion, that he intended ro make 
war: on the contrary, he lamented the misfortunes 
to which they mult be expoſed by the quarrel : he 
offered them his protection, and promiſed to 
maintain them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well 
as in the free exerciſe of their religion, provided 
they would remain quiet, and take no part in the 
difference between the two crowns. He obſerved, 
that the Engliſh were maſters of the river St. Lau- 
rence, ſo as to intercept all ſuccours from Europe; 
and had, beſides, a powertul army on the conti- 
nent, under the command of general Amherſt ; 
that the reſolution they ought to take was neither 
difficult nor doubtful, as the utmoſt exertion of 
their valour would be uſcleſs, and ſcrve only to 
deprive them of the advantages which they might 
reap from their neutrality : that the cruelties ex- 
erciſed by the French upon the ſubjects of Great 
Britain in America, would excuſe the moſt ſevere 
reprilals ; but Britons were too generous to follow 
ſuch barbarous examples. He again offered to 
the Canadians the ſweets of peace amidit the hor- 
rors of war; and left it to themſclves to determine 
their own fate by their own conduct. He expreſ- 
led his hope that the world would do him juttice, 
ſhould they oblige him, by rejecting theſe tavour- 
able terms, to adopt violent meaſures. He expa- 
tiated upon the ſtrength and power, as well as the 
generoſity of Great Britain, in thus ſtretching out 
the hand of humanity; a hand ready to aſſiſt them 
on all occaſions, even when France was, by her 
weakneſs, compelled to abandon them in the moſt 
critical conjuncture. 

This declaration produced no immediate effect; 
nor indeed could the Canadians be perſuaded to 
depend upon the ſincerity and faith of a nation 
whom their prieſts had induſtriouſly repreſented as 
the molt ſavage and cruel enemy on earth. Poſ- 
ſefſed of thole notions, which prevailed even 
among the better ſort, they choſe to abandon their 
habitations, and expoſe themſelves and families to 
certain ruin, in provoking the Engliſh by the moſt 
cruel hoſtilities, rather than be quiet, and confide 
in the general's promiſe of protection. Iaſtead of 
purſuing this prudent plan of con duct, they join- 
ed the ſcalping parties of Indians who ſkulked 
among the woods, and iſſuing forth among the 
Engliſh ſtragglers, butchered them with, the moſt 
inhuman barbarity. Mr. Wolfe, whoſe nature re- 
volted againſt ſuch wanton and perfidious cruelty, 
ſent a letter to the French general, repreſenting, 
that ſuch enormities were contrary to the rules of 
war eſtabliſhed among civilized nations, diſhonour- 
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able to the ſervice of France, and diſgraceful to 
human nature: he therefore deſired the French 
coloniſts and Indians might be reſtrained within due 
bounds, otherwiſe he would burn their villages, 
deſolate their plantations, and retal.ate upon the 
perions of his priſoners whatever cruelty ſhould, in 
the ſequel, be committed on the foldicrs or ſub— 
jects of his maſter. In all probability the French 
gencral's authority was not ſufficient to bridle the 
ferocity of the ſwages, who continued to ſcalp and 


murder with the molt brutal appetite for blood 


— 
— 


and revenze; lo that Mr. Wolfe, in order to inti— 
midate the enemy into a ceſſation of theſe outrages, 
found it neceſſary to connive at ſome irregularities 
in the way of recalizticn, 

M. de Montcalm, who commanded the French 
troops, though ſuperior in number to the Engliſh, 
wiſely determined to depend upon the natural 
ſtrength of the country, rather than run the riſk 
of a general engagement in the ficld, The city of 
Quebec was {kiltully fortified, defended with a 
numerous garriſon, and plentifully ſupplied with 
proviſion and ammunition. Montcalm had rein- 
torced the troops of the colony with five regular 
battalions, formed of the beſt of the inhabitants; 
and completely diſciplined all the Canadians of the 
neighbourncod capable of bearing arms, with the 
ſeveral tribes of ſavages. With this army he had 
taken poſt, in a very advantageous ſituation, along 
the ſhore of Beaumont, from the river St. Charles 
to the Fails of Montmorenci, every acceſſible part 
of his camp being decply intrenched. To under 
take the ſiege ot Quebec againſt ſuch odds and ad- 
vantages, was not only a deviation from the eſta- 
bliſned maxims of war, but a raſh enterprize, ſeem- 
ingly repugnant to thedictates of common ſenſe. 

Mr. Wolte was well acquainted with all the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking; but he knew at the 
ſame time he ſhould always have it in his power 
to retrea:, in caſe of emergency, while the Britiſh 
ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river: he 
was not without hope of being joined by general 
Amherſt; and he was ſtimulated by an appetite 
for glory, which no proſpect of danger could en- 
tircly overcome. Underſtanding that there was a 
body of the enemy poſted with cannon at the Point 
of Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppolite to the city 
of Quebec, he detzched againſt them brigadier 
— — at the head of four battalions, who 

aſſed the river at night; and next morning, hav- 
ing ſkirmiſhed with ſome of the enemy's irregulars, 
obliged them to retire from that poſt, which the 
Engliſh immediately occupied. At the ſame time 
colonel Carlion, with another detachment, took 
poſſeſſion of the weſtern point of the iſland of Or- 
jeans; and both theſe poſts were fortified, in or- 
der to anticipate the enemy, who, had they kept 
poſſeſſion of either, might have rendered itimpoſſible 
tor any ſhip to lie at anchor within two miles of Que- 
bec. Beſides, the Point of Levi was within cannon- 
ſhot ot the city, againſt which a battery of mortars 
and artillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, 
foreſeeing the effect of this expedient, detached a 
body of {ixteen hundred men acrols the river, to 
attack and deſtroy the works before they were 
completed: but this detachment fell into diſorder, 
fired upon cach other, and fled in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. The battery being finiſhed without fur- 
ther interruption, the cannon and mortars began 
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to play with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a little time the 
upper town was conliderably damaged, and the 
lower town entirely demoliſhed. 

Mean whilc, the fleet was expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger, Immediately after the landing 
the troops on the iſland of Oricans, the wind in. 
creaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew with tuch 
violence that many tranſports ran foul of one 
another, and were d.jabled; a number of boars 


1 


— — 


— 


and ſmall craft toundeied, and ſeveral large ſhips 
loft their anchors, The enemy reſolving to take 
advantage of the confuſion produced, as they be- 


lie ved, by ths terrible tempeſt, prepared t-ven 
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fire-ſhips, and at midnight ſent them down from 
Quebec among the traniports, which lay fo thick 
as to cover the whole furiace of the river. Ihe 
Icheme, though well contrived and ſeaſonably exe- 
cuted, was entirely defeated by the vigilance of the 
Britiſh admi al, and the dexterity of his mariners, 
who relylutely boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed 
them faſt aſnore, where they lay burning to the 
watcr's edge, without having done the lcaſt pre- 
judice to the Eng! th ſquadron. On the very fame 
day of the ſucceeding month, they ſent down a 
raft of fire-ſhips, or radeaus, which were likewiſe 
conſumed, without producing any effect, 

Ihe works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and 
the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, being com- 
pleted, the Britiſh forces cruſſed the north channel 
in boats, and landing under the cover of two 
ſloops, encamped on the ide of the river Mont- 
morenci, which ſeparated them from the left of 
the enemy; and next morning a company of ran- 
gers, poſted in a wood to cover ſome workmen, 
were attacked by the French Indians, and put to 
flight: however, the neareſt troops advanciig, te- 
pulſed the Indians in their turn with conſiderable 
lols. The reaſons that induced general Wolte to 
chuſe this ſituation by the Falls of Montmorenci, 
in which he was divided from Quebec by this and 
another river called St. Charles, he explained in 
a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate. He oblerved that 
the ground he had choſen was high, and in tome 
meature commanded the oppoſite ſide, on which 
the enemy was poſted : that there was a ford be- 
low the falls, paſſable in every tide for ſome hours 
at the latter part of the ebb, and beginning of the 
flood; and he hoped that means might be found 
of paſſing the river higher up, ſo as to fight the 
marquis de Montcalm upon leſs diſadvantage - 
ous terms than thoſe of directly attacking his in- 
trenchments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring the 
river Montmorenci, a ford was diſcovered about 
three miles above; but the oppoſite bank, which 
was naturally ſteep and covered with woods, the 
enemy had tortified in ſuch a manner as to render 
it almoſt inacceſſible. The eſcorte was twice at- 
tacked by the Indians, who were as often repulſ. 
ed; but thele rencounters coſt the Engliſh about 
forty men killed and wounded, including ſome 
officers. | 

On the eighteenth day of July the admiral, at 
the general's requeſt, ſent two ſhips of war, two 
armed floops, and ſome tranſports, having troops 
on board, up the river; and they paſſed the city 
of Quebec without having met with any obftruc- 
tion. The general being on board of this little 


armament, carefully ſurveyed the banks on the 


fide of the enemy, which were extremely difficult, 
from 
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fro n the nature of the ground; an! theſe difficul- 
ties were further increated, by the foreſight and 
precaution of the French commander. Though a 
deſcent ſeemed impracticable between the city 
and Cape Rouge, where it was intended, general 
Wollte, with a view to divide the enemy's force, 
and obtain intelligence, ordered a detachment, un- 
der the command of colonel Carlton, to land higher 
up, at the Point au Tremble ; to which place, he 
was intormed, a good number of the inhabitants 
of Quebec had retired with their moſt valuable 
effects. This ſervice was performed with little 
loſs, and ſome priſoners were brought away; but 
no magazine was diſcovered, 

The general, thus diſappointed in his expecta— 
tion, returned to Montmoreaci, where brig:dier 
Townſhend had, by maintaining a ſuperior fire 
acroſs that river, prevented the enemy from erect- 
ing a battery, which would have commanded the 
Engliſh camp; and now he determined to attack 
them. notwithſtanding their advantageous ſituation, 
and the incredible pains they had taken to render 
their camp abſolutely impregnable. His deſign 
was, firſt, to reduce a detached redoubt cloſe to 
the water's edge, ſeemiagly ſituated within gun- 
ſhot of the intrenchment on the hill. Should this 
fortification be defended by the enemy, he oreſaw 
that he ſhould be able to bring on a general en- 
gagement : on the contrary, ſhould they remain 
tame ſpectators of its reduction, he could atterwards 
examine cheir ſituation at leiſure, and fix upon the 
place at which they could be moſt eaſily attacked. 

Liſpoſitions were accordingly made for ſtorming 
the redoubt. On the laſt day of July, 1a the fore- 
noon, part of brigadier Monckton's brigade was 
embarked in the boats of the fleet, to be tranſport- 
ed from the Point of Levi. The two brigades 
commanded by the brigadiers Townſhend and 
Murray were drawn out, in order to croſs the ford 
when it ſhould be found neceſſary. To facilitate 
their paſſage, the admiral had ſtationed the Cen- 
turion ſhip of war in the channel, to check the 
fire of the lower battery, by which the ford was 
commanded : a numerous train of artillery was 
planted upon the eminence, to batter and en- 
lade the left of the enemy's intrenchment; and 
two flat-bottomed armed veſlels, prepared for the 
purpole, were run aground near the redoubt, to 
tavour the deſcent of the forces. The manifeſt 
confuſion produced among the French by thele 
previous ſteps, and by the fire of the Centurion, 
which was plied with great activity, determined 
Mr. Wolte to ſtorm this intrenchment without fur- 
ther delay. Orders were given, that the three 
brigadiers ſhould put their troops in motion at a 
certain ſignal, which was accordingly made at a 
proper time of the tide. | 

Many of the boats from Point Levi ran aground 
upon a ledge that runs off a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhore ; and this accident occaſioned a diſ- 
order, by which fo much time was loſt, that the 
general was obliged to ſtop the march of brigadier 
Towaſhend's corps, which he obſerved to be in 
motion. In the mean time, the boats were float- 


ed and ranged in proper order, though expaſed to 
a ſevere fire of ſhot and ſhells; and the general, 
in perſon ſounding the ſhore, pointed out the place 
where the troops might diſembark with the leaſt 
oppoſition, Thirteen companies of — 
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and two hundred men of the ſecond American 
battalicn, were the firſt who landed They had 
received orders to form in four diſtin& bodies, 
and begin the attack, ſuſtained by the corps of 
brigadier Monckton, as ſoon as the other troops 
thould have croſſed the ford, and be near enough 
to contribute their aſliſtance. Theſe inſtructions, 
however, were entirely neglected. Before Mr. 
Monckton had landed, and while brigadicr Town- 
ſhend was on his march at a conſiderable diſtance, 
the grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn up in 
any regular form, impetuouſly ruſhed towards the 
enemy's intrenchments in the utmoſt confuſion. 
Their courage ſerved only to increaſe their misfer- 
tune. They were received by ſuch a violent and 
ſtrady fire from the enemy, that, unable to ſtand 
the repeated vollies, they took ſhelter under the 
redoubt which the French had abandoned at their 
approach. In this uncomfortable fituation they 
continued ſome time, incapable of forming under 
ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the utmolt efforts 
of many gallant officers, who laviſhly expoſed, 
and even loſt their lives, in attempting to bring 
them into ſome kind of order. 

The general, ſeeing all their endeavours ineffec- 
tual, ordered them to retreat and form behind 
Monckton's brigade, which was by this time land- 
ed, and drawn up on the beach. They according- 
ingly retired in confuſion, leaving a conſiderable 
number lying on the field, to the barbarity of the 
Indian ſavages, who butchered the living and 
ſcalped the dead, even in fight of their indignant 
companions. This unhappy accident occaſioned 
a new delay, and the day was already far advanced. 
The wind began to blow with uncomman violence, 
and the tide to make; fo that, in caſe of a ſecond 
repulſe, the retreat of brigadier Townſhend might 
have been rendered hazardous and uncertain. Mr, 
Wolfe therefore thought proper to deſiſt, and re- 
turned without further moleſtation to the other 
ſide of the river Montmorenci. The adanral or- 
dered the two veſſels which were aground to be ſer 
on fire, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. The circumſtances that determined 
the general to make the attack on this ſide conſiſt- 
ed in the following particulars : all the artillery 
could be uſed with good effect; all the troops 
could act at once; and, in caſe of a miſcarriage, 
the retreat was ſecure and open, at Icaſt for a cer- 
rain time of the tide. Thete advantages, however, 
leemed to have been counterbalanced by other 
conſiderations. The enemy were pcited on a com- 
manding eminence; the beach was covered with 
deep mud, ſlippery, and broken into holes and 
gullies; the hill was ſteep, and in ſome places in- 
acceſſible; the enemy were numerous, ſtrongly in- 
trenched, and defended by a formidable artillery, 
Had the attack ſucceeded, the loſs of the Engliſh 
muſt have been very conſiderable in compariſon of 
that of the enemy; becauſe the neighbouring 
woods afforded theſe laſt immediate ſhelter ; and 
the river St. Charles remained to be paſſed before 
the town could be regularly inveſted. | 

Immediately after this ſevere check, in which 
above five hundred men and many brave officers 
were killed, the general detached brigadier Murray 
with twelve hundred men in tranſports, above the 
town, to act in concert with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom the admiral had ſent up with ſome force 
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againſt the French ſhipping, which he hoped to 
deſtroy. The brigadier was likewiſe directed to 
ſeize every opportunity of fighting the enemy's de- 
tachments, and even of provoking them to battle. 
In purſuance of theſe inftructions, he twice attempt- 
ed ro land on the north ſhore, but found it 1m- 
practicable: the third attempt was more ſucceſsful; 
he made a ſudden deſcent ac Chambaud, and bura- 
ed a conſiderable magazine, filled wi:h arms, 
cloathing, provifion, and ammunition. I he ene- 
my's ſhips heing moored in ſuch a poiture as to 
be out of the reach of ail danger, and nothing elle 
occurring that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, 
he returned to the camp, with intelligence procur- 
ed from his priſoners, that the fort of Niagara was 
taken, Crown-Point abandoned, and general Am- 
herſt employed in making preparations to at ack 
the corps poſted at the iſle aux Noix, under M. 
Burlemaque. | 

This information, however, though extremely 
agreeable, brought no proſpect of the approach of 
any aſſiſtance from that quarter. The tcafon wait- 
ed apace. Tae general tell violently ill; contum- 
ed by care, watching, and fatigue, too great to be 
ſupported by a delicate conſtitution, and by a body 
unequal to tha: vigorous and enterpriſing foul 
which ic contained. It was not enough for him to 
eſcape from ſo great an expedition uncondemned 
and unapplauded : to be piticd was, he thought, 
but a milder kind of cenſure; and he knew that no 
military conduct can ſhine, unleſs it be gilded by 
ſucceſs. His owa high notions, the expectations 
of the public, the good ſucceſs of other command- 
ers, all turned inward upon him, and converted 
diſappointment into diſcale. As toon as he had a 
little recovered, he diſpatched an expreſs with an 
account of his proceedings, to England, written 
indeed in the ſtile of detpond-ncy, but with ſuch 
perſpicuity, clearnels, and elegance, as would have 
ranked him among our belt writers, it his military 
exploits had not placed him among our greateſt 
commanders. | 

He relolved, when he ſent away his account, to 
continue the campaign to the laſt poſſible moment; 
and, after a conſultation with his officers, deter- 
mined, that any further attempts at Montmorenci 
would be to little purpoſe; and that their princi- 
pal operations ought to be carried on above the 
town, in order, it poſſible, to draw the enemy to 
an engagement. This reſolution, however, was 
not adopted until the general and admiral had re- 
connoitred the town of Quebec, with a view to a 
general aſſault; and concluded from their own 
obſervation, reinforced by the opinion of the chief 
engineer, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
the inceriors of the place, that ſuch an attack could 
not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The 
ſhips of war indeed might have ſilenced the batte- 
ries of the lower town, but they could not affect 
che upper orks, from which they mult have ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable damage. 8 

When we conſider the ſituation of this place, 
and the fortifications with which it was ſurround- 
ed; the natural ſtrength of the country; the great 
number of veſſels and floating batteries they had 
provided for the deſence of the river; the ſkill, 
valour, ſuperior force, and uncommon vigilance of 
the enemy ; their numerous bodies of ſavages con- 
tinually hovering about the poſts of the Engliſh, 
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to ſurpriſe parties and harrais detachments ; we 
muſt own, that there was ſuch a combination of 
d.ficulties as might have diſcouraged and perplex- 
ed the moſt reſolute and intelligent commander, 

In contequence of the reſolution taken to quit 
the camp at Montmorenci, the troops and artil- 
lery were reimbarked, and landed at Point Levi: 
they afterwards paſſed up the river in tranſports, 
while admiral Holmes made a movement with his 
ſhips, to amule the enèmy poſted on the north 
ſhore : and the men being much crowded on board, 
the general ordered one half of them to be landed for 
refreſhmen: on the other ſide of the river. As no poſ- 
ſibility appeared of aitacking the enemy above the 
town, the ſcheme of operations was entirely changed. 
The three brigadizts formed and preſented a plan 
for conveying the troops farther down in boats, and 
landing them in the night within 2 league of Cape 
Diamond, in hope of aſcending the Heights of 
Abraham, which riſe abruptly with a ſteep aſcent 
from the banks of the river, that they might take 
poſſcſſion of the ground on the back of the city, 
where it was but indifferently fortificd. 

The dangers and difficuitics attending the exe- 
cution of this deſign were ſo peculiarly ditcouraging, 
that one would imagine it could not have been em- 
braced but by a ſpirit of enterprize that bordered 
on deſpair. The ſtream was rapid, the ſhore ſhelv- 
ing, the bank of the river lined with centinels, the 
landing-place ſo narrow as to be caſily miſſed in 
the dark, and the ground ſo difficult as hardly to 
be ſurmounted in the day-time, had no oppoſition 
been expected. If the enemy had received the 
leaſt intimation from ſpy or deſerter, cr even ſuſ- 
pected the ſcheme; had the embarkation been diſ- 
ordered, in conſequence of the darkneſs of the 
night, the rapidity of the river, or the ſhelvineſs 
of the north ſhore, near which they were obliged to 
row ; had one centinel been alarmed, or the landing- 
place much miſtaken; the Heights of Abraham 
muſt have been inſtantly ſrcured, by ſuch a force 
as would have rendered the undertaking abortive ; 
confuſion would have neceſſarily enſued in the 
dark; and this would have naturally produced a 
panic, which might have proved fatal to the greater 
part of the detachment. I heſe objections could 
not eſcape the penetration of the gallant Wolfe, 
who neverthelels adopted the plan without heſita- 
tion, and even executed it in perſon, though ar 
that time greatly enteebled by the ſevere dyſen- 
tery and fever with which he had lately been at- 
flicted. 

The neceſſary preparations being made, and the 
time fixed for this hazardous attempt, admiral 
Holmes moved with his ſquadron farther up the 
river, about three leagues above the place appoint- 
ed for the diſembarkation, that he might deceive 
the enemy and amuſe M, de Bougainville, whom 
Montcalm had detached with fifteen hundred men 
to attend the motions of that ſquadron ; but the 
Eng!iſh admiral was ordered to ſail down the river 
in the night, ſo as to protect the landing of the 
forces; and theſe orders he punctually obeyed. 
On the twelfth day of September, an hour after 
midnight, the firſt embarkativn, conſiſting of four 
complete regiments, the light infantry, command- 
ed by colonel Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, 
and the American grenadiers, was made in flat- 
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the brigadiers Monckton and Murray; though 
general Wolfe accompanied them in perſon, and 
was among the firſt who landed, and they began 
to fall down with the tide to the intended place of 
diſembarkation, rowing cloſe to the north ſhore, 
in order to find it the more eaſily, Without any 
diſorder the boats glided gently along; but, by the 
rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the night, 
the boats overſhot the mark, and the troops landed 
a little below the place at which the diſembarkation 
was intended. 

As the troops landed, the boats were ſent back 
for the ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperinten- 
ded by brigadier Townſhend. In the mean time 
colonel Howe, with the lightinfantry and the High- 
landers, aſcended the woody precipices with admi- 
rable courage and activity; and diſlodged a captain's 
guard, which defended a ſmall intrenched narrow 
path, by which alone the reſt of the forces could 


reach the ſummit. Then they maunted without 


farther moleſtation from the enemy, and the ge- 
neral drew them up in order as they arrived. 


Monſieur de Montcalm was no ſooner informed 


that the Engliſh had gained the Heights of Abra- 
ham, which in a manner commanded the town on 


its weakeſt part, than he determined to hazard a' 
battle, and began his march without delay, after 


having aſſembled his whole force from the ſide of 
Beauport. | 
General Wolfe obſerving the enemy croſſing the 
river St. Charles, began to form his own line, 
which conſiſted of ſix battalions and the Louiſbourg 
grenadiers; the right commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray: to 
the rear of the left colone] Howe was poſted with 
his light infantry, juſt returned from a four gun 
battery, which they had taken without oppoſition. 
M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew his intention was to flank the left of the 
Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent thither 
with the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed 
en potence, preſenting a double front to the enemy: 
he was afterwards reinforced by two battalions; 
and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment drawn 
up in eight ſubdivſions, with large intervals. The 
right of the enemy was compoſed of half the co- 
lony troops, two battalions, and a body of Cana- 
dians and ſavages: their center conſiſted of a co- 
lumn, formed by two other regular battalions ; 
and on the left one battalion, with the remainder 
of the colony troops, was poſted : the buſhes and 
corn-fields in their front were lined with fifteen 
hundred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an 
irregular galling fire, which proved fatal to many 
brave officers, thus ſingled out for deſtruction. 
This fire indeed was, in ſome meaſyre, checked 
by the advanced poſts of the Britiſh: line, who 
piqueered with the enemy for ſome hours before 
the battle began. Both armies were deſtitute of 
artillery, except two ſmall pieces on the ſide of the 
French, and a ſingle gun, which the Engliſh ſea- 
men had made ſhitt to draw up from the landing- 
place. This was very well ſerved, and galled their 
column ſeverely. At length, about nine in the 
morning, the enemy advanced to the charge with 
great order and reſolution, though their fire was 
Irregular and ineffeftual. On the contrary, the 
Britiſh forces reſerved their ſhot until the French 


had approached within forty yards of their line; 
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then they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and 
tinued the fire with ſuch activity 1 1 as _ 
not fail to produce a very conſiderable effect. 
General Wolfe was ſtationed on the right, at the 
head of Bragg's regiment and the "pa: ade gre- 
nadiers, where the attack was moſt warm. As he 
ſtood conſpicuous in the front of the line, he h: 
been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, and re- 
ceived a ſhot in the wriſt, which however did not 
oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped 3 
handkerchief round his band, he continued giying 
orders without the leaſt emotion, and advanced at 
the head of the grenadiers, with their bayonety 
fixed, when another ball unfortunately pierced the 
breaſt of this young hero, who fell in the arms of 
victory, juſt as the enemy gave way; for at this 
very inſtant every ſeparate regiment of the Britiſh 
army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its 
own peculiar character. ON 
While the right preſſed on with their bayonets, 
brigadier Murray briſkly advanced with the troops 
under his command, and ſoon broke the center of 
the enemy ; then the Highlanders drawing their 
broad ſwords, fell in among them with irreſiſtible 
impetuoſity, and drove them with great ſlaughter 
into the town and the works they had raiſed at thy 
bridge of the river St. Charles. On the left — 
rear of the Engliſh the action was not ſo violent: 
ſome of the light infantry had thrown themſely 
into houſes, where, being attacked, they defend. 
ed themſelves with great courage and reſolu- 
tion. Colonel Howe having taken poſt with two 
companies behind a ſmall corps, lied out fre- 
quently on the flanks of the enemy during this 
attack, and often. drove them into heaps, while 


brigadier Townſhend advanced. platoons 
their front; ſo that the right wing of the Fiend 
were totally prevented from executing their firſt 
intention. The brigadier Iv e with 
Amberſt's regiment to ſupport this diſpolition, 
and to overawe a body of ſavages poſted oppoſite 
to the light infantry, waiting for an opportunity to 
fall upon the rear of the Britiſh-army. | 
General Wolfe being ſlain, | and at the ſame 
time Mr. Monckton dangerouſly wounded at the 
head of Laſcelles's regiment, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf with remarkable gallantry, the command 
devolved to brigadier Townſhend, who haſtened 
to the centre; and finding the troops diſordered 
in the purſuit, formed them again with uncommon 
expedition. This neceſſary taſk was ſcarce per- 
formed when M. de Bougainville, with a body of 
two thouſand freſh men, appeared in the rear of 
the Engliſh. He had begun his march from Ca 
Rouge, as ſoon as he received intelligence that s 
Britiſh troops had gained the Heights of Abraham; 
but did not come up in time to have any ſhare in 
the battle, Mr. Townſhend immediately ordered 
two battalions, with two pieces of artillery, to ad- 
,vance againſt this officer, ho retired at their ap- 
proach among woods and ſwamps, where general 
Townſhend was too wiſe to hazard a precarious 


attack. He had already gained a Fe vic- 


tory, taken a great number of French officers, and 
was poſted in a very advantageous ſituation, which 
it would have been imprudent to forego. 
The French general M. de Montcalm was mor- 
tally wounded in the battle, 


11 conveyed into 
he died, he wrote a 
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letter to general Townſhend, recommending the 
priſoners to that generous humanity by which the 
Britiſh nation has been always diſtinguiſhed. His 
fecond in command was left wounded on the field, 
and next day expired on board an Engliſh ſhip, to 
which he had been carried. About one thouſand 
of the enemy were made priſoners, including a 
= number of officers; and about five hundred 
ere ſlain on the field of battle. The wreck of 
their army, after they had reinforced the garriſon 
of Quebec, retired ro Port au Tremble, from 
whence they proceeded to Jaques Quartiers, where 
they remained intrenched, until they were com- 
pelled by the ſeverity of the weather to make 
the beſt of their way to Trois Rivicres and Mon- 
treal. | 
This important victory was obtained at the ex- 
pence of fifty-fix men killed, including nine offi- 
cers, and of five hundred and fix men wounded ; 
but the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs, 
univerſally lamented. This gentleman was formed 
by nature for military greatneſs ; his memory was 
retentive, his judgment found, and his comprehen- 
fion amazingly quick and clear : his conſtitutional 
courage was not only uniform and daring, perhaps 
in the extreme, but he poſſeſſed that higher ſpecies 
of it, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, that 
ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which 
no difficulties could obſtruct, nor dangers deter. 
With an unuſual livelineſs, almoſt to impetuoſity 
of temper, he was not ſubject to paſſion; with the 
'greateft independence of ſpirit, free from pride: 
"generous, almoſt to profuſion, he contemned every 
ittle art for the acquiſition of wealth, whilſt he 
ſearched after objects for his charity and benefi- 
cence : the deſerving ſoldier never went unreward- 
ed; and even the needy inferior officer frequently 
taſted of his bounty. Conſtant and diſtinguiſhing 
-in his attachments; manly and unreſerved; yet 
gentle, kind, and conciliating in his manners : he 
enjoyed a long ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt the 
univerſal good-will of mankind; and to crown all, 
fincerity and candour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſ- 
tice, and public liberty, ſeemed the inherent prin- 
ciples of his nature, and the uniform rule of his 
conduct. | 
He betook himſelf, when very young, to the 
_ profeſſion of arms; and with ſuch talents, joined 
to the moſt unwearied aſſiduity, no wonder that he 
was ſo ſoon ſingled out as a moſt riſing military 
genius. Even ſo early as the battle of La Feldt, 
when ſcarce twenty years of age, he exerted him- 
ſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, and at a very critical 
juncture, that it drew the higheſt encomiums from 
the great officer then at the head of our army. Dur- 
ing the whole of that war he went on forming the 
military character; was preſent at every engagement, 
- and never paſſed undiſtinguiſhed. Even after the 
e, whilſt others lolled on pleaſure's downy lap, 
e was cultivating the arts of war. He introdu- 
ced, without one act of ſeverity, ſuch regularity 
and exactneſs of diſcipline in his corps, that as long 
as the ſix Britiſh battalions on the Plains of Min- 
den are recorded in the annals of Europe, fo long 
will Kingſley's ſtand amongſt the foremoſt of that 
day. Of that regiment he continued lieutenant 
©* colonel, till the great miniſter, who rouſed the 
© fleeping genius of his country, called him forth in- 


to higher ſpheres of action. He was early in the 


moſt ſecret conſultations for the attack of Roche- 
fort; and what he would have done there, and 
what he afterwards did at Louiſbourg, are freſh in 
every one's memory. | 
He was ſcarce returned from thence when he 
was appointed to command the important expedi- 
tion againſt Quebec. There his abilities ſhone 
forth in their brighteſt luſtre: in ſpite of many 
unforeſeen difficulties, from the nature of the 
ground, from the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
the ſtrength of the place itſelf, and his own bad 
ſtate of health, he perſevered with unwearied dili- 
gence, practiſing every ſtratagem of war to effect 
his purpoſe : at laſt, in conjunction with his ſyb- 
ordinates in command, he formed and executed 
that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, 
which drew out the French to their defeat, and 
will for ever denominate him the conqueror of Ca- 
nada. But there—tears will flow— there, when 
within the graſp of victory, he received a wound, 
firſt in his wriſt, and then in his breaſt, which 
obliged him to be carried off to a ſmall diſtance, in 
the rear, where rouſed from fainting in the laſt 
agonies, by the ſound of they run, he eagerly aſk- 
ed, Who run?” and being told, the French, 
and that they were defeated, he ſaid, Then I 
thank God; I die contented ;”” and almoſt inſtant- 
ly expired. 
Immediately after the battle of Quebec, admiral 
Saunders, who, together with his ſubordinates Durell 
and Holmes, had all along co-operated heartily 
with the land forces for the advantage of the ſer- 
vice, ſent up all the boats of the fleet, with artil- 
lery and ammunition ; and on the ſeventeenth day 
of the month ſailed up, with all the ſhips of war, 
in a diſpoſition to attack the lower town, while 
the upper part ſhould be aſſaulted by general 
Townſhend. This gentleman had employed the 
time from the day of action in fortifying the camp 
with redoubts, in forming a military road for the 
cannon, in drawing up the artillery, preparing bat- 
teries, and cutting off the enemy's communication 
with the country. On the ſeventeenth, before any 
battery could be erected, a flag of truce was ſent 
from the town with propoſals of capitulation; 
which, being maturely conſidered by the general 
and admiral, were accepted and ſigned at eight 
next morning. 
They granted the more favourable terms, as the 
enemy continued to aſſemble in the rear of the 
Britiſh army; as the ſeaſon was become wet, 
ſtormy, and cold; threatening the troops with 
ſickneſs, and the fleet with accident; and as a con- 
ſiderable advantage would accrue from taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town while the walls were in a ſtate 
of defence. What rendered the capitulation ſtill 
more fortunate for the Britiſh general was, the in- 
formation he afterwards received from deſerters, 
importing, that the enemy had rallied, and were 
reinforced behind Cape Rouge, under the com- 
mand of M. de Levy, arrived from Montreal for 
that purpoſe, with two regular battalions; and 
that M. de Bougainville, at the head of eight hun- 
dred men, with a convoy of proviſions, was actu- 
ally on his march to throw himſelf into the town 
on the eighteenth, that very morning on which ic 
was ſurrendered: for the place was not then com- 
pletely inveſted, as the enemy had broke their 
bridge of boats, and poſted detachments in very 
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ſtrong works, on the other ſide of the river St. 
Charles. 

The capitulation was no ſooner ſigned than the 
Britiſh forces took pgſſeſſion of Quebec on the 
land ſide, and guards were poſted in different parts 
of the town, to preſerve order and diſcipline: at 
the lame time captain Palliſer, with a body of ſea- 
men, entered the lower town and took the ſame 
precautions. Next day about a thouſand priſoners 
were embarked on board of tranſpor's, which fet 
fail for France with the firſt opportunity : in the 
mean time, the inhabitants of the country came in 
creat numbers, to deliver up their arms, and take 
the oath of fidelity to the Engliſh government. 
The death of Montcalm, which indeed was an ir- 
reparable loſs to France, in all probability over- 
whelmed the enemy with conſternation, and con- 


founded all their councils ; otherwiſe we cannot 
account for the tame ſurrender of Quebec to a 


handful of troops, even after the victory they had 
obtained: for although the place was not regular- 
ly fortified on the land fide, and moſt of the houſes 
were in ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet 
ſuſtained the leaſt damage: the beſiegers were 
hardly ſufficieat to complete the inveſtiture : a 
freſh army was aſſembled in the neighbourhood, 
with which their communication continued open; 
the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that the Britiſh 
troops in a little time muſt have been forced to de- 
diſt, by the ſeverity of the weather, and even re- 
tire with their fleet before the approach of win- 
ter, which never fails to freeze up the river St. 
Laurence. | 

When the news of this deciſive action arrived 
in England, we all remember, though it 1s very 
difficult to deſcribe, the various and mixed emo- 
tions with which every one was affected. But two 
days before this came, was received the expreſs 
which general Wolfe had ſent off after the miſcar- 
riage at Montmorenci. When the general doubt- 
ed, the public thought they had reaſon to deſpair. 
But whilſt this gloom was freſh, and in the midſt 
of the general deſpondency, a ſecond expreſs ar- 
rived, and brought, all at once, an account of the 
victory, the taking of Quebec, and the death of 
general Wolfe. The effect of ſuch joyful news, 
immediately on the back of ſuch a dejection, and 
then the mixture of grief and pity which attended 
the public congratulations and applauſes, was very 
"ſingular and affecting. The fort of mourning 
triumph which maniteſted itſelf on that occaſion, 
did equal honour to the memory of the general 
and to the humanity of the nation. The king ex- 
preſſed his fatisfattion, by conferring the honour 
of knighthood upon captain Douglas, whoſe ſhip 
brought the firſt ridings of this ſucceſs ; and gra- 
rified him and colonel Hale with conſiderable pre- 
ſents. A day of ſolemn thankſgiving was appoint- 
cd by proclamation through all the dominions of 
Great Britain. The city of London, the univerſi- 
ties, and many other corporations of the kingdom, 
preſented congratulatory addreſſes to his majeſty. 
The parliament was no ſooner afſembled than the 
ſecretary of ſtate, in the houſe of commons, with 
that energy of cloquence peculiar to himſelf, ex- 
patiated upon the ſucceſſes of the campaign, the 
tranſcendent merit of the deceaſed general, and the 
conduct and courage of the admirals and officers 


who aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Quebec, In con 
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lequence of this harangue, and the motion by 
which it was ſucceeded, the houſe unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addrels, deſiring his majeſty 
would order a monument to be erected in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, to the memory of major-general 
Wolfe. Ac the ſame time they paſſed another re- 
ſolution, that the thanks of the*houſe ſhould be 
given to the ſurviving generals and admirals em- 
ployed in the glorious and ſucceſsful expedition to 
Quebec. Teitimonies of this kind, while they 
reflect the greateſt honour on thoſe who receive 
them, ſerve at the ſame time to excite the ambi- 
tion of other commanders to merit the like diſ- 
tinction. : 

The people of England were ſo elevated by the 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of this campaign, which was 
allo proſperous on the continent of Europe, that, 
far from expreſſing the leaſt uneaſineſs at the heavy 
burthens they were obliged to bear, they, with a 
ſpirit peculiar to the Britiſh nation, voluntarily 
raiſed large contributions to purchaſe warm jackets, 
ſtockings, ſhoes, coats, and blankets, for the ſol- 
diers who were expoſed to the rigours of an incle- 
ment ſky, in Germany and America. But they 
diſplayed a more noble proof of univerſal benevo- 
lence, extended even to foes. The French mini- 
ſtry, ſtraitned in their finances, which were found 
icarce ſufficient to ſupport the war, had ſacrificed 
their duty to their king, and every ſentiment of 
compaſſion for his unhappy ſubjects, to a thirſt of 
vengeance, and ſanguinary views of ambition. 
They had withdrawn the uſual allowance from 
their ſubjects who were detained priſoners in Eng- 
land; and theſe wretched captives, amounting in 
number to near twenty thouſand, were left. to the 
mercy of thoſe enemies whom their ſovereign had 
taken ſuch pains to exaſperate. The allowance 
which they received from the Britiſh government 
effectually ſecured them from the horrors of fa- 
mine: but ſtill they remained deſtitute of other 
conveniencies, and particularly expoſed to the mi- 
ſeries of cold and nakedneſs. The generous Eng- 
liſh beheld theſe forlorn captives with ſentiments of 
ſympathy and compaſſion : they conſidered them 
as their fellow-creatures and brethren in humanity, 
and forgot their country while they beheld their 
diſtreſs. A conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed in 
their behalf, and in a few weeks they were com- 
pletely cloathed by the charity of the Britiſh bene- 
factors. This act of beneficence was certainly one of 
the nobleſt triumphs of the human mind, which even 
the moſt inveterate enemies of Great Britain cannot 
help regarding with reverence and admiration. 

1 he city of Quebec being reduced, together 
with great part of the adjacent country, brigadier 
Townſhend, who had accepted his commiſſion 
with the expreſs proviſo that he ſhould return to 
England at the end of the campaign, furniſhed it 
with a garriſon of five ——— effective men, 
victualled from the fleet, under the command of 
brigadier Murray; and embarking with admiral 
Saunders, arrived in Great Britain about the be- 
ginning of winter, As for brigadier Monckton, 
he was conveyed to New York, where he happily 
recovered of his wound. 

Nor were the arms of Great Britain leſs ſucceſſ- 
ful in the Eaſt than in the Weſt Indies. We have 
already obſerved that general Lally had formed a 
reſolution to undertake the ſiege of Madraſs, _ 

made 
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made mighty preparations for that purpoſe. In 
the month of October he had marched into Arcot 
without oppoſition, and in the beginning of De- 
cember he proceeded towards Madraſs. On the 
twelfth he marched over Choultry Plain in three 
diviſions, cannonaded by the Engliſh artillery with 
conſiderable effect, and took poſt at Egmore and 
St. Thome. Colonel Laurence, who commanded 
the garriſon of Madraſs, retired to the iſland, in 
order to prevent the enemy from taking polleſſion 
of the ifland bridge; and at the ſame time ordered 
the poſts to be ſecured in the back town, or ſub- 
urbs of Madraſs. | 
In the morning of the fourteenth, the enem 
advancing with their whole force to atrack this 
place, the Engliſh derachments withdrew into the 
garriſon; and in leſs than an hour a grand fally 
was made, under the command of colonel Draper, 
a gallant officer, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf re- 
markably on this occaſion. He fell upon the 
regiment of Lorraine with great impetuoſity; and, 
in all probability, would have cut them to pieces, 
had not they been ſupported by the arrival of a 
freſh brigade. After an obſtinate diſpute, in which 
many officers, and a good number of men were 
flain on both ſides, colonel Draper was obliged to 
retreat, not altogether ſatisfied with the conduct of 
his grenadiers. As the garriſon of Madraſs was 
not very numerous, nothing further was attempted 
on their fide without the works. In the mean 
time the enemy proceeded, with great expedition, 
to ere& their batteries againſt the fort and town; 
which being opened on the ſixth day of January, 
maintained a continued diſcharge of ſhot and ſhells 
For twenty days, advancing their trenches all the 
time under cover of this fire, until they reached 
the breaſt of the glacis. There they erefted a 
battery of four pieces of cannon, and opened it 
on the laſt day of the month; but for five days 
ſucceſſively, they were obliged to cloſe their em- 
braſures by the ſuperior fire of the fort, and at 
length to abandon it intirely : nevertheleſs, they 
ſtill maintained a ſevere fire from the firſt grand 
Satrery, which was placed at the diſtance of four 
Hundred and fifty yards from the defences. This 
artillery was fo well ſerved, as to diſable twenty- 
Tix pieces of cannon, three mortars, and effect an 
inconſiderable breach. Perhaps they might have 
Had more ſucceſs, had they battered in breach from 
the beginning; but Mr. Lally, in order to inti- 
'midate the inhabitants, had cruelly bombarded the 
town, and demoliſhed the houſes : he was, how- 
ever, happily diſappointed in his expectation, by 
the wiſe and reſolute precautions of governor Pigot; 
by the vigilance, conduct, and bravery of the co- 
Jonels Laurence and Draper, ſeconded by the va- 
Jour and activity of Major Brereton, and the ſpirit 
- of the inferior officers. 
The artillery of the garriſon was ſo well directed, 
that, from the fifth day of February, the fire of 
the enemy gradually decreaſed from twenty-three 
-t6 fix pieces of cannon : nevertheleſs, they ad- 
vanced their ſap along the ſea-fide, fo as to under- 
mine the north-eaſt angle of the covered way, from 
whence their muſquetry drove the beſieged. They 
Hkewiſe endeavoured to open a paſſage into the 
diteh by a mine; but ſprung it ſo injudiciouſly, 
that they could make no advantage of it, as it lay 
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expoſed to the fire of ſeveral cannon. While theſe 
operations were carried on before the town, Major 
Gaillaud with a body of ſipoys, ſome of the count 
horie, and a few Europeans, drawn from the Eng- 
liſh garriſons of Tiruchenappaly and Chingliput 
hovered at the diſtance of a few miles ; blocking 
up the roads in ſuch a manner, that the enemy 
were obliged, tour ſeveral times, to ſend large de- 
tachments againſt him, in order to open the com- 
munication; by which means the progreſs of the 
ſiege was in a great meaſure retarded. 

On the ſixteenth day of February in the evening 
the Queenborough ſhip of war, commanded by 
captain Kempenfelt, and the company's ſhip the 
Revenge, arrived in the road of Madraſs, with a 
reinforcement of ſix hundred men, belonging to 
colonel Draper's regiment: and part of them was 
immediately diſembarked. From the beginning 
of the ſiege, the enemy had diſcovered a back 
wardnels n the ſervice, which ſeemed to promiſe 
them but little ſucceſs. They were ill ſupplied by 
their commiſſaries and contractors : they were dii- 
heartened by the obſtinate defence of the garriſon ; 
and all their hopes were intirely extinguiſhed by 
the arrival of this reinforcement. After a briſk 
fire, they raiſed the fiege that very night, leaving 
behind them forty pieces of cannon ; and, having 
deſtroyed the powder mills at Ogmore, withdrew 
into the territory of Arcot. 

The Engliſh forces in the Eaſt-Indies, being as 
yet too weak to make head againſt Lally in the 
held, little detached expeditions were planned and 
executed with equal ſpirit and ſagacity. Colonel 
Ford, who commanded the troops in Bengal, at- 
tacked and defeated the French commander Con- 
flans, in the neighbourhood of Maſulipatam, which 
he afterwards entered in triumph. At the ſame 
time captain Richard Maitland ſet out from Bom- 
bay, with fifteen hundred ſipoys, and nine hundred 
Europeans, on an expedition againſt the ſipoys who 
occupied the town and caſtle of Surat. 

In the month of February, he embarked with 
his troops on board of the company's armed veſſels, 
and in a few days arrived at a place called Denti- 
loury, about nine miles from Surat; and here he 
quartered his troops for refreſhment : in two days 
he advanced againſt the French garden, in which a 
conſiderable number of the enemy was poſted, and 
drove them from thence after a very obſtinate 
diſpute. 

'Then he erected a battery, from which he bat- 
tered the wall in breach: but this method appear- 
ing dilatory, he called a council of war compoſed 
of the land and ſ{za-officers, and laid before them 
the plan of a general attack, which was accordingly 
executed next morning. The company's grab, and 
the bomb-ketches, being warped up the river in 
the night, were diſpoſed in a line of battle oppoſite 
to the Bundar, which was the ſtrongeſt fortification 
that the enemy poſſeſſed; and under the fire of 
theſe, the troops being landed, took the Bundar by 
aſſault. The outer town being thus reduced, he 
forthwith began to bombard the inner town and 
caſtle with ſuch fury, that next morning they both 
ſurrendered, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 
march out with their effects; and captain Maitland 
took poſſeſſion without further diſpute. This con- 
queſt, which coſt about two hundred men, including 
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a few officers, was atchieved with ſuch expedition, 
that 'Y returned to Bombay by the ninth day of 
April. 

Ehe main body of the Engliſh forces, which had 
been poſted at Madraſs, for the ſecurity of that 
important ſettlement, took the field after the ſiege 
was raiſed, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Conjiveram, 
a place of great conſequence, which, with the fort 
of Schengelpel, commanded all the adjacent coun- 
try, and covered the Britiſh poſſeſſions to the north- 
ward. Mr, Lally, ſenſible of the importance of 
this poſt, took the ſame route, in order to diſlodge 
them; but finding all his attempts ineffectual, he 
withdrew towards Wandewaſh, where his troops 
were put into quarters of cantonment. Nothing 
elſe ot moment was performed till the month of 
September, when major Brereton, who command- 
ed the Engliſh forces, being joined by major Gor- 
don with three hundred men of colonel Coote's 
battalion, reſolved to attack the enemy in his turn. 
On the fourteenth day of the month he began his 
march from Conjiveram for Wandewaſh, at the 
head of four hundred Europeans, ſeven thouſand 
ſipoys, ſeventy European, and three hundred black 
horſe, with fourteen pieces of artillery, During 
his route he inveſted and took the fort of Trivitar, 
from whence he advanced to the village of Wande- 
waſh, where the French, to the number of one 
thouſand, were ſtrongly encamped under the guns 
of a fort commanded by a Raja, mounting twenty 
cannon, under the direction of a French gunner. 
On the thirtieth day of September the Engliſh, at 
two in the morning, attacked the village in three 
different places, and drove them from it, after a 
very obſtinate diſpute ; but this advantage they 
were not able to maintain. The black pioneers 
ran away during the attack, ſo that proper tra- 
verſes could not be made in the ſtreets; and at 
day-break the fort poured in upon them a prodi- 

tous diſcharge of grape-ſhort with conſiderable ef- 
tet. The enemy had retired to a dry ditch, which 
ſerved as an intrenchment, from whence they 
made furious ſallies; and a body of three hundred 
European horſe were already in motion, to fall 
upon their rear and complete their confuſion. In 
this emergency they retired in diforder, and might 
have been entirely ruined, had not the body of 
reſerve effeCtually covered their retreat; yet this 
could not be effected without the loſs of ſeveral 
officers, and above three hundred men killed and 
wounded. After this mortifying check, they en- 
camped a few days in ſight of the fort, and the 
rainy ſeaſon ſetting in, returned to Conjiveram. 
The gatriſon of Wandewaſh was afterwards rein- 
forced by French and ſipoys, and the other troops 
of the enemy were aſſembled by brigadier general 
de Buſly at Arcot. 

During theſe tranſactions at land, the ſuperiority 
- at ſea was ſtill diſputed between the Engliſh and 
French admirals. On the firſt day of September 
vice-admiral Pocock failed from Madraſs to the 
ſouthward, in queſt of the enemy, and next day 
diſcovered the French fleet, conſiſting of fifteen 
fail, ſtanding to the northward. He forthwith 
threw out the ſignal for a general chace, and ſtood 
towards them with all the ſail he could carry ; but the 
wind abating, he could not approach near enough 
ro engage. During the three ſucceeding days he 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours to bring them to a 
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battle, which they ſtill declined; and at laſt they 
diſappeared. He then bent his courſe towards 
Pondicherry, on the ſuppoſition that they were 


bound to that harbour, and on the eighth day of 
the month obſerved them ſtanding to the ſouth- 


ward; but he could not bring them to an engage- 
ment till the tenth, when M. d'Apche, about two 
in the afternoon, made the ſignal for battle, and 
the cannonading began without further delay. The 
Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted only of nine ſhips of the 
line; the enemy's fleet amounted to eleven; but 
they had ſtill a greater advantage in number of 
men and weight of metal. Both ſquadrons fought 
with incredible obſtinacy till about ten minutes 
afrer four, when the enemy's rear began to give 
way; this example was ſoon followed by their 
center: and finally the van, with the whole ſqua- 
dron, bore away to the ſouth ſouth-eaſt with all the 
canvas they could ſpread. The Britiſh ſquadron had 
ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rigging that 
they could not purſue ; ſo that M. d'Apche was 
allowed to retreat without moleſtagipn. 

On the fifteenth admiral Poco returned to 
Madra's, where his ſquadron being refitted by the 
twenty-ſixth, he ſa led again to Pondicherry, and 
in the road ſaw the enemy lying at anchor in line 
of battle. The wind being off ſhore, he made the 
line of battle a-head, and for ſome time continued 
in this ſituation. At length the French admiral 
weighed anchor, and came forth; but inſtead of 
bearing down upon the Engliſh ſquadron, which 
had fallen to leeward, he kept cloſe to the wind, 
and ſtretched away to the ſouthward. Admiral 
Pocock finding him averſe to another engagement, 
and his own ſquadron being in no condition to pur- 
ſue, he, with the advice of his captains, deſiſted, 
and returned once more to the harbour of Madrals. 
On the ſide of the Engliſh above three hundred 
men were killed in the engagement, including cap- 
tain Michie, who commanded the Newcaſtle, cap- 
tain Gore of the marines, two lieutenants, a maſter, 
gunner, and boatſwain ; the captains Somerſet and 
Brereton, with about two hundred and fifty men, 
were wounded, and many of the ſhips conſiderably 
damaged. The loſs of the enemy was, in all pro- 
bability, much more conſiderable, inaſmuch as, 
notwithſtanding their great ſuperioricy in number 
of ſhips, weight of metal, and complements of 
men, they made they beſt of their way to the 
iſland of Mauritius, in order to be refitted, having: 
on board general Lally and ſome other officers. 
Thus they left the Engliſh maſters of the Indian 
coaſt; a ſuperiority ſtill more confirmed by the ar- 
rival of rear-admiral Corniſh, with four ſhips of tne 
line, who had ſet fail from E gland in the begin- 
ning of the year, and joined admiral Pocock at 
Madrals on the eighteenth day of October. 

The Dutch had, during the courſe of the preſent 
war, maintained a moſt puſillanimous, and, in 
ſome reſpects, a moſt inſidious neutrality z and they 
now proceeded in the Eaſt Indies to open acts of 
hoſtility. The great extenſion of the Engliſh trade 
in the kingdom of Bengal had excited the envy 
and jealouſy of the Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed 
a ſtrong fort at Chinchura, in the river of Bengal, 
and determined, if poſſible, to engroſs to them- 
ſclves the whole ſaltpetre branch of commerce. 
They had, without doubt, tampered with the 
new Nabob, who lay under ſuch obligattons to the 
0 Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and probably ſecured his connivance. 
Their ſcheme was approved by the governor of 
Batavia, who undertook to put it in execution; 
and for that purpoſe choſe the opportunity when 
the Britiſh ſquadron had retired to the coaſt of Ma- 
labar. On pretence of reinforcing the Dutch gar- 
riſons in Bengal, he equipped an armament of ſe- 
'vea ſhips, having on board five hundred European 
troops and fix hundred Malayeſe, under the com- 
mand of colonel Ruſſel. This armament having 
touched at Negapatam, proceeded*up the bay, and 
arrived in the river of Bengal about the beginning 
of October. 

Colonel Clive, who then reſided at Calcutta, 
had received intimation of their deſign, which he 
was determined at all events to defeat. He com- 
plained to the Subah, who, upon ſuch application, 
could nor decently refuſe an order to the director 
and council of Hughley, forbidding this armament 
to proceed up the river. The colonel at the ſame 
time ſent a letter to the Dutch commodore, im- 
porting, that as he had received information of 
their deſign could not permit them to land 
forces ang to Chinchura. In anſwer to this 
intimati6n, the Dutch commodore, whoſe whole 
fleet had not yet arrived, aſſured the Englith com- 
mander that he had no intention to ſend any forces 
to Chinchura, and begged liberty to land ſome of 
his troops for refreſhment; a favour which was 
granted, on condition that they ſhould not ad- 
Vance. 

Notwithſtanding the Subah's order, and his own 
engagement to this effect, the reſt of the ſhips 
were no ſooner arrived than he proceeded up the 
river to the neighbourhood of Tannah fort, where 
his troops were landed, and began their march to 
Chinchura. In the mean time, by way of reveng- 
ing the affront he pretended to have received, in 
being denied a paſſage to their own factory, he 
took ſeveral ſmall veſſels on the river belonging to 
the Engliſh company ; and the Calcutta Indiaman, 
commanded by captain Wilſon, homeward-bound, 
failing down the river, the Dutchman ſent word 
to him, that if he attempted to paſs he would fink 
him to the bottom. The Engliſh captain ſeeing 
. them run out their guns as if they really intended 
to put their threats in execution, returned to Cal- 
cutta, where two other ſhips lay at anchor, and re- 

orted his adventure to colonel Clive, who forth- 
with ordered the three ſhips to prepare for battle, 
and attack the Dutch armament. 

The ſhips being properly manned, and their 
quarters lined with faltpetre, they fell down the 
river, and found the Dutch ſquadron drawn up in 
line of battle, in order to oppoſe their paſſage, 
-which it mult be acknowleged they ſeemed able to 
effect; for three of them were mounted with 
thirty-ſix guns each, three of them with twenty- 
fix, and the ſeventh carried ſixteen, The Duke 
of Dorſet, commanded by captain Forreſter, be- 
ing the firſt that approached them, dropped an- 
chor cloſe to their line, and began the engagement 
with a broadſide, which was immediately returned. 
A dead calm unfortunately enſuing, this ſingle 
ſhip was for a conſiderable time expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy; but a ſmall breeze ſpring- 
ing up, the Calcutta and the Hardwicke advanced 
to her aſſiſtance, and a ſevere fire was maintained 


on both ſides, till two of the Dutch ſhips ſlipping 
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their cables, bore away, and a third was driven 
aſhore. Their commodore being thus weakened 

after a few broadſides, ſtruck his flag to captain 
Wilſon, and the other three followed his example. 
The victory being thus obtained, without the loſs 
of one man on the fide of the Engliſh, captain 
Wilton took poſſeſſion of the prizes, the decks of 
which were ſtrewed with carnage, and ſent the pri- 
ſoners to colonel Clive at Calcutta. 

The detachment of troops which they had land- 
ed, to the number cf eleven hundred men, met 
with a check no leſs mortifying. Colonel Clive 
being informed that they were in full march to 
Chinchura, detached colonel Forde with five hun- 
dred men from Calcutta, in order to oppoſe and 
put a ſtop to their march at the French gardens, 
He accordingly proceeded to the northward, and 
entered the town of Chandenagore, where he was 
ſuddenly attacked by a Dutch party ſent out from 
Chinchura to join and conduct the expected rein- 
forcement. Theſe being routed and diſperſed, 
after a ſhort engagement, colonel Forde in the 
morning advanced to a plain in the neighbourhood 
of Chinchura, where he found the enemy prepar- 
ed to give him battle, on the twenty fifth day of 
November. They even began the action with 
great ſpirit and activity; but found the fire of the 
Engliſh artillery and battalion ſo intolerably hot, 
that they ſoon gave way, and were totally defeat- 
ed. A conſiderable number were ſlain, and the 
greater part of thoſe who ſurvived the battle were 
taken priloners. During this conteſt the Nabob, 
at the head of a conſiderable army, maintained a 
ſuſpicious neutrality ; and in all likelihood would 
have joined with the Dutch, had they proved vic- 
torious, as he had reaſon to believe they would, 
from their great ſuperiority in number. But for- 
tune no ſooner declared in favour of the Engliſh, 
than he made a tender of his ſervice to the victor, 
and even offered to lubdue Chinchura with his own 
army. 

In the mean time, propoſals of accommodation 
being made to him by the directors and council of 
the Dutch factory at Chinchura, a negociation was 
ſer on foot, and a treaty concluded, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all parties. Above three hundred of the 
priſoners enliſted into the ſervice of Great Britain; 
the reſt embarked on board the ſhips, which were 
reſtored as ſoon as the peace was ratified, and im- 
mediately departed for the ſettlement of Batavia. 

The Engliſh company were ſtill more ſucceſsful 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. The governor and 
council of Madraſs having received intelligence 
that the French general, Lally, had detached a 
ſtrong body of troops to the ſouthward, advanced 
to Syringham, and menaced Tiruchenapally with 
a ſiege, 1t was determined that colonel Coote, who 
had lately arrived from England, ſhould take the 
field, and endeavour to ſtop his progreſs. He ac- 
cordingly began his march at the head of two thou- 
ſand one hundred Europeans, including cavalry, 
and three thouſand blacks, with fourteen pieces of 
cannon and one howitzer. On the twenty-ſeventh 
day of November he laid ſiege to the fort of Wan- 
dewaſh : having made a practicable breach, the 
garriſon, amounting to near nine hundred men, 
lurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; and here 
he found forty-nine pieces of cannon, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, Then he inveſted the 
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fortreſs of Carangoly, a place commanded by co- 
loncl O*Konncly, at the head of one hundred Eu- 
ropeans and five hundred fipoys. In a few days 
he diſmounted the greater part of their guns, and 


they ſubmitted, on condition that rhe Europeans 


ſhould be allowed to march out with the honours 
of war; but the ſipoys were diſarmed and diſmiſ- 
ſed. 

General Lally, alarmed at the progreſs of this 
brave, vigilant, and enterpriſing officer, collected 
all his forces at Arcot, to the number of two thou- 
ſand two hundred Europeans, including horſe, 
three hundred Cofferies, and ten thouſand black 
troops or ſipoys, with twenty-five pieces of cannon. 
Of theſe he aſſumed the command in perſon, and 
on the tenth of January began his march in order 
to recover Wandewaſh. Colonel Coote having re- 
- ceived information on the twelfth that he had taken 
Conjiveram, endeavoured by a forced march to re- 
gain this place, which they accordingly abandoned 
at his approach, and proſecuting their route to 
Wandewaſh, inveſted the fort without delay. The 
Engliſh commander paſſed the river Palla, in or- 
der to march towards the ſame quarter; and, on 
the twenty-firſt day of the month, underſtanding 
that a breach was already made, determined to give 
them battle without further heſitation. 

The cavalry being formed, and ſuſtained by five 
companies of ſipoys, he advanced agaialt the ene- 
my's horſe, which, being at the ſame time galled 
by two pieces of cannon, retired in diſorder. Then 
colonel Coote, having taken poſſeſſion of a tank 
which they had abandoned, returned to the line, 
which was by this time drawn up in order of 
battle. Obſcrving the men in high ſpirits, and 
eagcr to engage, he ordered the whole army to 
advance; and by nine in the morning they were 
within two miles of the enemy's camp, where they 
halted about half an hour. During this interval, 
the colonel examined the ſituation of the French 
forces, who were very advantageouſly poſted, and 
made a movement to the right, which conſtrained 
them to alter their diſpoſition. They now advan- 
ced, in their turn, within three quarters of a mile 
of the Engliſh line; and the cannonading began 
with great fury on both ſides. About noon their 
European cavalry coming up with a reſolute air to 
attack the left of the Engliſh, colouel Coote 
brought up ſome companies of ſipoys and two 
pieces of cannon, to ſupport the horle which were 
ordered to oppoſe them; and theſe advancing, 
fell upon their flank with ſuch fury that they 
broke, and were driven by the Engliſh cavalry 
above a mile from the lefr, upon the rear of their 
own army. ; 

Mean while, both lines continued advancing to- 
wards each other, and about one o'clock the firing 
with ſmall arms began with great vivacity. One 
of the French tumbrils being blown up by an acct- 
dental ſhot, the Engliſh commander took immediate 
advantage of their confuſion. He ordered major 
Brereton to wheel Draper's regiment to the left, and 
ſuddenly to charge the enemy in flank. This ſervice 
was performed with ſuch reſolution and ſucceſs, that 
the left wing of the French was completely routed, 
and fell upon their center, now cloſely engaged 
with the Icft of the Engliſh. About two in the 
afternoon their whole line gave way, and fled to- 
wards their own camp, which, obſerving them- 
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{elves cloſely purſued, they precipitately abandon- 


ed, together with twenty-two pieces of cannon. 
In this engagement they loft about eight hundred 
men, killed and wounded, beſides abour fifty pri- 
ioners, including brigadier- general de Buſſy, the 
chevalier Godeville, quarter- maſter- general, lieu- 
tenant coloncl Murphy, three captains, five lieu- 
tenants, and ſome other officers. On the ſide of 
the Engliſh, two hundred and ſixty two were kill- 
ed and wound-d, and among the former the brave 
and accompliſhed major Brereton, whoſe death 
was univerſally lamented, p 

General Lally having retreated with his broken 
trcops to Pondicherry, the barun de Vaſſerot was 
detached towards the lame place with a thouſand 
horſe and three hundred ſipoys, to ravage and lay 
walte the French territory. In the mean time, the 
indefatigable colonel Coote undertook the ſiege of 
Chilliput, which in two days was ſurrendered by 
the chevaller de Tilly, himtelf and his garriſon re- 
maiaing priloners of war, The ſame too was the 
fate of tort Timmery, which being reduced, the 
colonel! continued his march to Arcot, the capital 
of the province, againſt the ſort ot which he open- 
cd his batteries on the fifth of February. When 
he had carried on his approaches within ſixty yards 
of the creſt of the glacis, the garriſon, conſiſting 
cf two hundred and fifty Europeans, and near 
three hundred ſipoys, ſurrendered as priſoners of war; 
and here the Engliſh commander found twenty-two 
pieces of cannon, four mortars, and a great quan- 
tity of all kind of military ſtores. Thus the cam- 
paign was gloriouſly finiſhed with the conqueſt of 
Arcot, after the French army had been routed and 
ruined by the diligence of colonel Coote, whoſe 
courage, conduct, and activity, cannot be ſuffici- 
ently admired. The reader will obſerve that, ra- 
ther than interrupt the thread of ſuch an intereſt- 
ing narration, [ have ventured to encroach upon 
the annals of the year 1760. 

Having thus given a particular detail of all the 
remarkable tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this 
year in Europe, Africa, America, and Aſia, I 
ſhall now proceed, as uſual, to cloſe it with 
taking notice of ſome domeſtic events; which, 
though not very important in themſelves, may ne- 
vertheleſs merit a place in a general hiſtory. In 
the beginning of the year the court of London re- 
ceived the melancholy news of the death of the 
princeſs-dowager of Orange and Naſſau, gover- 
nante of the United Provinces, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, and during the minority of her ſon the 
preſcat ſtadtholder. Feeling her end approaching, 
ſhe delivered a key to one of her attendants, 
directing him to fetch two papers, which ſhe ſign- 
ed with her own hand. One was a contract of 
marriage between her daughter and the prince of 
Naſſau Weilburg: the other was a letter to the 
States-general, beſeeching them to conſent to this 
marriage, and preſerve inviolate the regulations 
ſhe had mad: touching the education and tutelage 
of the young ſtadtholder. Theſe two papers being 
ſigned and lealed, ſhe ſent for her children, ex- 
horted them to make a proper improvement of the 
education they had received, and to live in har- 
mony with each other. Then ſhe implored heaven 
to ſhower down its bleſſings on them both, and 
embraced them with the moſt affecting marks of 
maternal tenderneſs. She afterwards continued to 
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converſe calmly and deliberately with her friends, 


and in a few hours expired. | 

She was the eldeſt daughter of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, poſſeſſed of many perſonal accompliſhments 
and exemplary virtues ; pious, moderate, ſenſible, 
and circumſpect. She had. exerciſed her authority 
with equal ſagacity and reſolution ; reſpected even 
by thoſe who were no friends to the houſe of 
Orange; and died with great fortitude and reſig- 
nation. In her will ſhe appointed the king her fa- 
ther, and the princeſs-dowager of Orange her mo- 
ther-in-law, honorary tutors, and prince Louis of 
Brunſwic acting tutor to her children. 

In the moraing after her deceaſe, the States- 
general and the ſtates of Holland were extraordi- 
narily aſſembled; and having received notice of 
this event, proceeded to confirm the regulations 
which had been made for the minority of the ſtadt- 
holder. Prince Louis of Brunſwic was invited to 
aſſiſt in the aſſembly of Holland, where he took 
the oaths as repreſenting the captain-general of 
the union. Then he communicated to the aſſem- 
bly the act by which the princeſs had appointed 
him guardian of her children. He was afterwards 
invited to the aſſembly of the States-general, who 
agrecd to the reſolution of Holland with reſpect to 
his guardianſhip; and in the evening the different 
colleges of the government ſent formal deputations 
to the young ſtadtholder and the princeſs Caroline 
his ſiſter, in whoſe names and preſ-nce they were 
received, and anſwered by their guardian and repre- 
ſentative. A formal intimation of the death of the 
princeſs was tranſmitted to the king her father, in 
a pathetic letter, by the States-general, deploring 
the loſs which he, as well as they, had fuffered by 
this melancholy event; and affuring him they 
would employ all their care and attention in ſecur- 
ing and defending the rights and intereſts of the 
young ſtadtholder and the princefs his ſiſter, whom 
they conſidered as the children of the republic. 
The royal family of England ſuſtained another 
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him to the ſhrouds with a cord, and beat him for 
ſome time with ſuch violence, that in a few hours 
after the poor creature expired. This ſavage ruf 
han was likewiſe indicted for the murder of another 
mariner, called Edwards; but being convicted on 
the firſt trial, the ſecond was found unneceſſary, 
and the criminal ſuffered death according to the 
law, which is perhaps too mild for malefactors con- 
victed of ſuch aggravated cruclty. 

Another barbarous murder was committed in 
the country near Birmingham, upon a ſheriff's offi- 
cer, by the ſons of one Darby, whoſe effects the 
bailiff had ſeized on a diſtreſs for rent. The two 
young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the father, attacked 
the unhappy wretch with clubs, and mangled him 
in a terrible manner, ſo that he hardly retained any 
ſigns of life. Not contented with this cruel execu- 
tion, they ſtripped him naked, and dragging him 
out of the houſe, ſcourged him with a waggoner's 
whip, until the fleſh was cut from his bones. In 
this miſerable condition he was found weltering in 
his blood, and conveyed to a- neighbouring houſe, 
where he immediately expired. The three barbari- 
ans were apprehended, after having made a deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance. They were tried, convicted, and 
executed : the ſons were hung in chains, and the 
body of the father diſſected. 

One Mrs. Walker, the widow of a timber-mer- 
chant at Rotherhithe, being cruelly murdered in 
her own houſe, Mary Edmonſon, a young woman 
her niece, ran out into the ſtreet with her arms cut 
acroſs, and gave the alarm, declaring her aunt had 
been aſſaſſinated by four men, who forced their way 
into the houſe, and that ſhe (the niece) had received 
thoſe wounds in attempting to defend her relation. 
According to the circumſtances that appeared, this 
unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her aunt 
and benefactreſs with a caſe-knife, then dragged 
the body from the waſh-houſe to the parlour ; that 
ſhe had ſtole a watch and ſome ſilver ſpoons, and 


| concealed them, together with the knife and her 


heavy ſtroke in the courſe of this year, by the de- own apron, which was ſoaked with the blood of the 


ceaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth-Caroline, ſecond 
daughter of his late royal highneſs Frederic prince 
of Wales, a lady of the moſt engaging manners, 
| who died at Kew in the month of September, be- 
fore ſhe had attained the nineteenth year of her 
age. 
Whether the ſanguinary ſpirit, which never fails 
to accompany a long and vigorous war, unhappily 
contributed at this period to render the temper of 
the Engliſh more ſavage than uſual, or whether 
other cauſes leſs viſible might not co-operate in 
producing this effect; certain it is, the preſent 
year was diſtinguiſhed by ſome murders remarkable 
for inſtances of the moſt ſhocking barbarity. One 
Halſey, who commanded a merchant ſhip in the 
voyage from Jamaica to England, having conceiv- 
ed tome perſonal diſlike to a poor ſailor, named 
Davidſon, inſulted him with ſuch abuſe, expoſed 
him to ſuch hardſhips, and puniſhed him with ſuch 
wantonneſs of cruelty, that the poor wretch leaped 
overboard in deſpair. His inhuman tyrant envy- 
ing him that death, which would have reſcued a 
miſerable object from his brutality, plunged into 
the ſea after him, and brought him on board, de- 
claring he ſhould not eſcape while there were any 


torments left to inflict. Accordingly, he exercifed | accuſed: 
his tyranny upon him with redoubled rigour, tied 
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decealed. 

After having acted this ſhocking tragedy, at the 
bare recital of which the humane reader mutt ſhud- 
der with horrur, ſhe put on another apron, and 
wounded her own fleſh, the better to conceal her 
guilt, Notwithftanding theſe precautions ſhe was 
juſpected, and committed to priſon. Being brought 
to trial, ſhe was convicted and condemned upon 
circumſtantial evidence, and finally executed at Ken- 
nington Common, though ſhe denied the fact to 
the laſt moment of her life. At the place of exe - 
cution ſhe behaved with great compoſure, and, af- 
ter having ſpent ſome minutes in devotion, proteſ- 
ted ſhe was innocent of the crime laid to her 
charge. 

What ſeemed to corroborate this proteſtation, 
was the condition and character of this young wo- 
man, who had been educated in a ſphere above the 
vulgar, and maintained a reputation without re- 
proach in the country, where ſhe was actually be- 
trothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the 
circumſtances that appeared againſt her almoſt a- 
mounted to a certainty ; though nothing weaker 
than proof poſitive ought to determine a jury in 


capital cafes to give a verdi againſt the perſon 
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A miſcreant, whoſe name was Haines, having 
eſpouſed the daughter of a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glouceſter, who poſſeſſed an eſtate of 
eighty pounds a year, which he intended to divide 
among ſeven children, was ſo abandoned as to 
form the deſign of poiſoning the whole family, 
that, in right of his wife, he might enjoy the whole 
inheritance. For the execution of this infernal 
ſcheme, he employed his own father to procure him 
a quantity of arſenic ; part of which he adminiſter- 
ed to three of the children, who were immediately 
ſeized with the dreadful ſymptoms produced by 
this mineral, and the eldeſt expired. He after- 
wards mixed it with three apple-cakes which he 
bought ior the purpoſe, and preſented to the other 
three children, who underwent the ſame terrible 
convulſions which had proved fatal to the eldeſt 
brother. The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon 
occaſioned a ſuſpicion of Haines, who being ſeiz- 
ed and examined, the whole ſcene of villany was 
diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the villain found means 
to eſcape. 

In the month of April five French priſoners, 
confined on board the king's ſhip the Royal Oak, 
were convicted of having myriered one Jean de 
Manaux, their countryman and fellow-pritoner, in 
revenge for his having diſcovered that they had 
forged paſſes to facilitate their eſcape. Enraged 
at this detection, they ſeized this unfortunate in- 


former in the place of their confine ment, gagged 


his mouth, ſtripped him naked, tied him with a 
ſtrong cord to a ring bolt, and ſcourged his body 
with ſuch ſavage cruelty, as almoſt put an end to 
his life. By dint of ſtruggling the poor wretch 
diſengaged himſelf from the cord with which he 
had been tied ; and being unable to ſtand, fell up- 
on his back ; then they finiſhed the tragedy, by 
leaping and ſtamping on his breaſt, till che cheſt 
was broke, and he expired. They afterwards di- 
vided the body into ſmall pieces, and conveyed 
it through the neceſſary into the ſea, becauſe 
the throwing it over-board would have alarm- 
ed the centry. Next day twenty-ſeven of the 
French priſoners being carried on ſhore, one of 
them gave information of the murder; in conſe- 
quence of which the criminals were ſecured, 
brought to trial, condemned, and puniſhed with 
death. = 

Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſſination 
which prevailed at this juncture confined to Great 
Britain. At the latter end of the foregoing year 
an atrocious maſſacre was perpetrated by two Ge- 
noeſe mariners, upon the maſter and crew of an 
Engliſh veſſel, among whom they were inrolled. 
Theſe monſters of cruelty were in different watches, 
a circumſtance that favoured the execution of the 
horrid plan they had concerted. When one ol 
them retired to reſt with his fellows of the watch, 
conſiſting of the mate and two ſeamen, he waited 
till they were faſt aſleep, and then butchered them 
all with a knife. Having fo far ſucceeded with- 
out diſcovery, he returned to the deck and com- 
municated the exploit to his aſſociate z then they 
ſuddenly attacked the maſter of the veſſel, and 
cleft his head with an hatchet, which they like- 
wiſe uſed in murdering the man who ſtood at the 
helm; a third was likewiſe diſpatched, and no 
Engliſhman remained alive but the maſter's ſon, 
a boy, who lamented his father's death with inceſ- 
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ſant tears and cries for three days; at the expira- 


tion of which he was likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe 
the aſſaſſins were diſturbed by his clamour. 

This barbarous tragedy was acted within ſixty 
leagues of the Rock of Liſbon ; but the veſſel was 
taken between the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre by 
the captain of a French privateer called La Favourite, 
who ſceing the deck ſtained with blood, and find- 
10g all the papers of the ſhip deſtroyed, began to 
ſulpect that the maſter and crew had been murder- 
ed. He accordingly taxed them with the murder, 
and they confeſſed the particulars. The privateer 
touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted this 
detail to the Engliſh conſul ; but the prize, with 
the two villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in 
France, where it is to be hoped, for the honour 
of humanity, they were brought to condign pu- 
niſhment, notwithſtanding the war that fublilied 
between the two nations; for there are certain eſta- 
bliſhed rights of general juſtice and humanity 
which no particular war can deſtroy. 

A maſſacre, if poſſible ſtill more ſhocking and 
horrid, was committed about the ſame time by a 
negro at St. Euſtatia. This man being at work 
on a ſhip in the harbour, and having had ſome 
words with a white perlon, ſtabbed him in his paſ- 
lion ; upon which another negro told him that he 
would certainly be put to death for this cruel mur- 
der, and that he could be ſubjected to no greater 
puniſhment if he had killed twenty more. The 
fcliow, rendered deſperate by this intimation, 
ſzatched up a knife, and throwing himſelf into 
the water, ſwam immediately to ſhore. The firſt 
perſon he met happened to be an Engliſh ſailor, and 
him he cut acrols the belly in ſuch a manner that 
his bowels came out. This done, he ruſhed in a 
moment into a woollen-draper's ſhop, and ſtabb- 
ed the apprentice, who was fitting behind the 
counter: then he ran into the ſtreet, and danger- 
buſly wounded two or three others. By this time 
the people were greatly alarmed ;z but the fellow 
being deſperate, every body ſhunned him. The 
governor offered a reward to .any one who would 
ſeize him alive, and a ſailor undertook it, armed 
with a muſket; but if he found it impracticable, 
he was ordered to ſhoot him. _ The negro, who 
was then at the wharf-ſide, alone, ſaw him com- 
ing, and met him with great reſolution. He made 
an eſſay to ſtab the ſailor, by giving a ſudden. leap 
upon him; but the tar avoided the blow, and 
{truck him with the butt- end of the muſket ſo as to 
break his arm. Upon this the negro, with great 
agility, ſeized the knife in the other hand, and 
made another puſh at the ſailor, but with as little 
ſucceſs as before; and by another blow he was, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome other perſons who had 
gathered round, ſecured alive, He was immediate- 
ly brought to trial, and condemned ; and next day 
hung ahve in irons upon a gibbet, where he conti- 
nued in the moſt violent agonies, and ſhrieking in 
the moſt terrible manner for the ſpace of three 
days, His greateſt cry was for water, the weather 
being then extremely hot, and the ſun beating full 
upon him. | | 

I ſhall conclude this bloody regiſter with the ac. 
count of a murder, remarkable in all its circum- 
ſtances, for which a perſon, called Eugene Aram, 
ſuffered at York in the courſe of this year. This 
man, who exerciſed the profeſſion of a ſchool-maſter 
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at Knareſborough, had, as far back as the year 
1745, been concerned with one Houſeman in rob- 
bing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom they 
had previouſly perſuaded to borrow a conſiderable 
quantity of valuable effects from different perſons 
in the neighbourhood, on falſe pretences, that he 
might retire with the booty. He accordingly fill- 
ed a ſack with theſe particulars, and begun his re- 
treat with his two perfidious aſſociates, who ſud- 
denly fell upon him, deprived him of life, and, 
having buried the body in a cave, took poſſeſſion 
'of the plunder. Though Clarke diſappeared at 
once in ſuch a myſterious manner, no ſuſpicion 
fell upon the aſſaſſins ; and Aram, who was the 
chief contriver and agent in the murder, moved 
his habitation to another part of the country, 

In the ſummer of the preſent year, Houſeman 
being employed, among other labourers, in re- 
pairing the public highway, they, in digging for 
gravel by the road- ſide, diſcovered the ſkeleton of 
a human creature, which the majority ſuppoſed to 
be the bones of Daniel Clarke. This opinion was 
no ſooner broached than Houſeman, as it were by 
ſome ſupernatural impulſe which he could not re- 
fiſt, declared that it was not the ſkeleton of Clarke, 
inaſmuch as his body had been interred in a place 
called St. Robert's Cave, where they would find it 
with the head turned to a certain corner. He was 
immediately apprehended, examined, admitted as 
evidence for the crown, and diſcovered the parti- 
culars of the murder. 

The ſkeleton of Clarke having beea found ex- 
actly in the place and manner he had deſcribed, 
Eugene Aram, who now acted as uſher to a gram- 
mar ſchool in the county of Norfolk, was ſecured, 
and brought to trial at the York aſſizes. There, 
his own wife corroborating the teſtimony of Houſe- 
man, he was found guilty, and received ſentence, 
notwithſtanding a very artful and learned defence, 
in which he proved, from argument and example, 
the danger of convicting a man upon circumſtan- 
tial evidence. Finding all his remonſtrances in- 
effeftual, he recommended himſelf in pathetic 
terms to the king's mercy ; and if ever murder 
was intitled to indulgence, perhaps it might have 
been extended, not improperly, to this man, whoſe 
genius, in itſelf prodigious, might have exerted 
itſelf in works of general utility. He had, in ſpite 
of all the diſadvantages attending a low birth and 
ftraitened circumſtances, by the dint of his own 
capacity and application, made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in mathematics and philoſophy, acquired all 
the languages ancient and modern, and executed 

art of a Celtic dictionary, which, had he lived to 
Enit it, might have thrown ſome light upon the 
origin and obſcurities of the European hiſtory. 
onvinced, at laſt, that he had nothing to hope 
from the clemency of the government, he wrote a 
ſhort poem in ſence of ſuicide ; and on the da 
fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his left 
arm with a razor which he had concealed for that 
purpoſe. Though he was much weakened by the 
effuſion of blood before this attempt was diſco- 
vered ; yet, as the inſtrument had miſſed the ar- 
tery, he did not expire till he was carried to the 
gibbet and underwent the ſentence of the law. His 
body was conveyed to Knareſborough-foreſt, and 
hung in chains near the place where the murder 
was committed. Theſe are ſome of the moſt re- 
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markable inſtances of homicide that appeared in 
the courſe of this year, which was more diſtin- 
guiſhed-than almoſt any preceding one for barba- 
rous acts of this nature. 

His preſent majeſty, then prince of Wales, hay- 
ing, in the beginning of June, entered the twenty- 
ſecond year of his age, the anniverſary of his birth 
was celebrated with great rejoicings at court, and 
the king received compliments of congratulation 
on the majority of a prince, who ſeemed born to 
fulfil the hopes and complete the happineſs of 
Great Britain. The city of London preſented an 
addreſs to the king on this occaſion, replete with 
expreſſions of loyalty and affection, aſſuring his 
majeſty that no hoſtile threats could intimidate 2a 
people animated by the love of liberty, who, con- 
fiding in the Divine Providence, and in his ma- 
jeſty's experienced wiſdom and vigorous councils, 
were reſolved to exert their utmoſt efforts towards 
enabling their ſovereign to repel the inſults and 
defeat the attempts made by the ancient enemies 
of his crown and kingdom. 

Congratulations of the ſame kind were offered 
by other cities, towns, corporations, and com- 
munities, who vied with each other in profeſſions 
of attachment ; and indeed there was not the leaſt 
trace of diſaffection perceivable at this juncture in 
any part of the iſland. 

So little were the citizens of London diſtreſſed 
by the expence, or incommoded by the operations 
of the war, that they found leiſure to plan and 
funds to execute magnificent works of art, for the 
ornament of the metropolis and the convenience of 
commerce, They had obtained an act of parlia- 
ment, impowering them to build a new bridge 
over the Thames, from Blackfriars to the oppoſite 
ſhore, about midway between thoſe of London and 
Weſtminſter. Commiſſioners were appointed to 
put this act in execution; and at a court of com- 
mon- council, it was reſolved that a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and forty- four thouſand 
pounds, ſhould be forthwith raiſed, within the 
ſpace of eight years, by inſtalments, not exceed- 
ing thirty thouſand pounds in one year, to be paid 
iato the chamber of London : that the perſons ad- 
vancing the money ſhould have an intereſt at the 
rate of four pounds per cent. per annum, to be paid 
half yearly by the chamberlain, yet redeemable ar 
the expiration of the firſt ten years: and that the 
chamberlain ſhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch in- 
ſtruments as the committee might think fit to give 
for ſecuring the payment of the ſaid annuities. 
Such were the firſt effectual ſteps taken towards the 
execution of a laudable meaſure, which, however 
violently oppoſed in the ſequel, is now carried on 
with equal harmony and expedition. 

The inhabitants of London were, in the courſe 
of this year, greatly alarmed by two dreadful fires, 
which broke out in different parts of the city at no 
great interval of time. The firſt happened in the 
month of November, in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange, and burned with ſuch fury that, 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the firemen and 
engines, employed under the perſonal direction of 
the magiſtracy, it deſtroyed a good number of 
houſes, and damaged many more. That whole 

uarter of the town was filled with conſternation : 
fine individuals were beggared ; one or two pe- 
riſhed in the flames, and lome were buried in the 
ruin 
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ruin of the houſes that ſunk under the diſaſter. 
The other broke out in the month of Decem- 
ber, at a cabinet-maker's in King's-ſtreer, Co- 
vent Garden, and raged with ſuch violence that it 
conſumed no leſs than fifty houſes; and the loſs 
ſuſtained by the unhappy ſufferers amounted to up- 
wards of ſeventy thouſand pounds. 

Some ſucceſsful attempts were about this time made 
towards the dilcovery of the longitude at ſea, that 
great deſideratum in navigation; for the aſcertain- 
ment of which ſo many nations have offered a public 
recompence, and in the inveſtigation of which ſo 
many mathematical heads have been diſordered. 
Some of thoſe who now appeared candidates for 
the prize deſerved encouragement for the ingenuity 
of their ſeveral ſyſtems; but he who ſeemed to en- 
joy the pre- eminence, in the opinion and favour 
of the public, was Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, 
who contrived a chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a 
perſon ſitting in it on board a ſhip, even in a rough 
fea, can, through a teleſcope, obſerve the immer- 
fion and emerſion of Jupiter's ſatellites, without 
being interrupted or incommoded by the motion 
of the veſſel. This gentleman was favoured with 
the aſſiſtance and protection of commodore lord 
Howe, in whoſe preſence the experiment was tried 
in ſeveral ſnips at ſea with ſuch ſucceſs, that his 
lordſhip granted a certificate ſignifying his appro- 
bation; and in conſequence of this Mr. Irwin is 
ſaid to have obtained a conſiderable reward from 
the board of admiralty. 

The people of England, happy in their ſituation, 
felt none of the furious ſtorms of war which deſo- 
lated the neighbouring countries; but, enriched 
by a ſurpriſing augmentation of commerce, enjoy- 
ed all the ſecurity of peace, and all the pleaſures of 
taſte and affluence. The univerſity of Oxford hav- 
ing conferred the office of their chancellor, vacant 
by the death of the earl of Arran, upon another 
nobleman of equal honour and integrity, namely, 
the earl of Weſtmoreland, he made a public en- 
trance into that celebrated ſeat of learning with 
great magnificence, and was inſtalled amidſt the 
encænia, which were celebrated with ſuch claſſical 
elegance of pomp as might have rivalled the chief 
Roman feſtival of the Auguſtan age. The chan- 
cellor elect was attended by a ſplendid train of the 
nobility and perſons of diſtinction. The city of 
Oxford was filled with a vaſt concourſe of ſtran- 
gers. The proceſſions were contrived with taſte, 
and conducted with decorum. The inſtallation 
was performed with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. 
The congratulatory verſes- and public ſpeeches 
breathed the ſpirit of old Rome : and the cere- 
mony was cloſed by Dr. King, that venerable ſage 
of St. Mary Hall, who pronounced an oration in 
praiſe of the new chancellor with all the flow of 
Tully, animated by the fire of Demoſthenes. 

In the ſpring of this year the liberal arts receiy- 
ed a ſevere blow in the death of George-Frederic 
Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic which 
this age has produced. He was by birth a Ger- 
man ; but had ſtudied in Italy, and afterwards 
ſettled in England, where he met with the moſt 
favourable reception, and reſided above half a 
century, univerſally admired for his ſtupendous 
genius in the ſublime parts of muſical compoſi- 
tion, 
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| The following event is ſo ſurpriſing and deplor- 
able in all its circumſtances, that it may well claim 
a place in the hiſtory of England. A floop called 
the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries to New 
York, met with ſuch unfavourable weather, that 
ſhe was detained one hundred and ſixty-five days 
in the paſſage, and the proviſion of the ſhip was 
altogether expended before the firſt fifty days were 
elapſed. The wretched crew had devoured their 
dog, cat, .and all the ſhoes on board : at length, 
being reduced to the laſt extremity, they agreed 
to caſt lots for their lives, that the body of him 
upon whom the lot ſhould fall might ſerve for ſome 
time to ſupport the ſurvivors. The wretched vic- 
tim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman 
and paſſenger. Him they ſhot with a muſquet; 
and having cut off his head, threw it overboard ; 
but the intrails and the reſt of the carcaſe they 
greedily devoured. This horrid banquet having, 
as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began 
to talk of. another ſacrifice; from which, however, 
they were diverted by the influence and remon- 
ſtrances of their captain, Mr. Baron, who prevail- 
ed upon them to be ſatisfied with about an inch and 
a half ſquare of leather to each man per diem, cut 
from a pair of breeches that were found in the cabin. 
Upon this calamitous pittance, together with the 
graſs which grew plentiſully upon the deck, theſe 
poor objects made ſhift to ſubſiſt for twenty days; 
at the expiration of which they were relieved, and 
taken on board one captain Bradſhaw, who chanced 
to fall in with them at ſea. By this time the whole 
crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid and 
emaciated, as to exhibit an appearance at once pi- 
teous and terrible; and ſo reduced in point of 
ſtrength, that it was found neceſſary to ule ropes 
and tackle for hoiſting them from one ſhip to an- 
other. 

In the month of November the Britiſh parlia- 
ment was opened by commiſſion; and the com- 
mons attending in the houſe of peers, the lord- 
keeper made a ſpeech to the members, importing, 
that his majeſty had directed him to aſſure them, 
that he thought himſelf peculiarly happy in bein 
able to convoke them in a ſituation of affairs 15 
glorious to his crown and advantageous to his king- 
doms ; that the king ſaw and devoutly adored the 
hand of Providence in the many ſignal ſucceſſes, 
both by ſea and land, with which his arms had 
been bleſſed in the courſe of the laſt campaign: 
that he reflected with great ſatisfaction on the con- 
fidence which the parliament had placed in him, 
by making ſuch ample proviſions, and intruſting 
him with ſuch extenſive powers, for carrying on 
a war which the defence of their valuable rights 
and poſſeſſions, together with the preſervation 
of the commerce of his people, had rendered 
both juſt and neceſſary : that he needed not re- 
mind them of the late ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms, 
the reduction of Goree on the coaſt of Africa, the 
conqueſt of ſo many important places in America, 
the defeat of the French army in Canada, the re- 
duction of their capital city Quebec, effected with 
ſo much honour to the courage and conduct of his 
majeſty's officers and forces; the important ad- 
vantage obtained by the Britiſh ſquadron off Cape 
Lagos, and the effectual blocking up for ſo many 
months the principal part of the French _—_— 

their 
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their own harbours ; events which muſt have filled 


the hearts of all his majeſty's faithful ſubjects with 
the ſincereſt joy, and convinced his parliament that 
there had been no want of vigilance or vigour on 
his part, in exerting thoſe means which they with 
ſo much prudence and public-ſpirited zeal had put 
into his majeſty's hands: that the national advan- 
tages had extended even as far as the Eaſt Indies, 
where, by the Divine Bleſüng, the dangerous de- 
ſigns of his majeſty's enemics had miſcarried, and 
that valuable branch of commerce had received 
great benefit and protection: that the memorable 
victory gained over the French at Minden had long 
made a deep impreſſioa on the minds of his majeſ- 
ty's people: that if the criſis in which this battle 
was fought, the ſuperior number of the enemy, 
the great and able conduct of his majeſty's general, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, were conſidered, 
that action muſt be the ſubject of laſting admira- 
tion and thankfulneſs: that if any thing could fil! 
the breaſts of his majeſty's good ſubjects with ſcill 
farther degrees of <xultation, it would be the 
diſtinguiſhed and unbroken valour of the Britith 
troops, owned and applauded by thoſe whom they 
overcame: that the glory they had gained was not 
merely their own, but, in a national view, was one 
of the moſt important circumſtances of our ſuccets, 
as it muſt be a ſtriking admonition to our enemies 
with whom they have to contend: that his majeſ- 
ty's good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, at- 
tacked and ſurrounded by ſo many conſiderable 
powers, had, by his magnanimity and abilities, 
and the bravery of his troops, been able, in a ſur- 
priſing manner, to defeat the ſchemes concerted 
for his deſtruction by ſo many formidable enemies: 
that as the king of Great Britain had not entered 
into this war from views of ambition, ſo he did 
not wiſn to continue it from motives of reſent- 
ment: that the deſire of his majeſty's heart was to 
ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood : 
that, whenever ſuch terms of peace could be eſta- 
bliſhed, as ſhould be juſt and honourabl: for his ma- 
jeſty and his allies ; and by procuring ſuch advan- 
tages as, from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arms, 
might in reaſon and equity be expected, ſhould 
bring along with them full ſecurity for the future, 
his majeſty would rejoice to fce the repole of Eu- 
rope reſtored on ſuch ſolid and durable founda- 
tions; and his faithful ſubjects, to whoſe liberal 
ſapport and unſhaken firmneſs his majeſty owed ſo 
much, happy in the enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
eace and tranquillity z but, in order to this great 
and deſirable end, he ſaid his majeſty was confi- 
dent the parliament would agree with him, that it 
was neceſſary to make ample proviſion for carry- 
ing on the war, in all parts, with the utmoſt vi- 
gour : that the great ſupplies which the commons 
had granted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had 
been faithfully employed for the purpoſes for which 
they were allotted ; but the uncommon extent of 
the war, and the various ſervices neceſſary to be 
ovided for, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his ma- 
jeſty's meaſures, had unavoidably occaſioned ex 
traordinary expences : that his majeſty took the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in that harmony and good 
reement which was ſo conlpicuous among his 
ſubjects; he was happy in ſceing it continued and 
confirmed: and that experience had ſhewa how 
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much the nation owed to this union, which alone 
could ſ{ccure the true happineſs of his people. 

This ſpeech was highly applauded, not only by 

the parliament, but alſo by the nation in general. 
As the addreſſes of both houſes were conceived 
nearly in the ſame ſtrain, I ſhall content myſelf wich 
exhibiting to the reader a complete copy of that of 
the commons. It was expreſſed in the following 
terms: 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub. 
jects, the commons of Great Britain, in parliament 
aſſembled, return your majeſty our moſt humble 
thanks for the ſpeech delivered, by your majeſty's 
command, to both houles of parliament. 

Permit us, Sir, with the fincereſt zeal and 
duty, to congratulate your majeſty on the glorious 
and uninterrupted feries of ſucceſs and victory 
which hath attended your majeſty's arms durin 
the whole courſe of this diſtinguiſhed and memor- 
able year, 

“Wich the deepeſt reverence and moſt devout 
gratitude to Divine Providence, we acknowlege 
that manifeſt bleſſing and protection which God 
hath vouchliated to beltow upon your majeſty's 
counſels and arms, and offer vp our moſt ardent 
vows and prayers for its continuance. 

% Your mejcity's faithful commons will not at- 
tempt to enumerate all the advantages and glories 
derived to your majeſty and theſe kingdoms, from 
the various ſucceſſes which have been extended in- 
to every quarter of the world; but we humbly beg 
leave to aſſure your majeſty, that our hearts are 
filled with a lively and molt grateful ſenſe of the 
happy conſequences which, under God, are owing 
to the wiſdom, vigilance, and vigour of your 
majeſty's meaſures in the proſecution of this 
juſt and neceſſary war; particularly, the taking 
of the iſland of Goree, and the extenſion of our 
commerce on the coait of Africa: the defeat of 
the French fleet in the Eaſt Indies, and the repulſe 
of the land forces betore Madraſs, whereby the 
dangerous deſigns of our enemies there have miſ. 
carried, and protection hath been given to our 
trade and ſettlement in thoſe countries: the valu- 
able. conqueſt of Guadalupe and Marigalante in 
the Welt Indies; the reduction of ſo many forts 
and places in North America, completed and 
crowned by that glorious. and deciſive victory over 
the French army in Canada, and the ſurrender of 
their capital city Quebec, effected with ſo much 
courage and conduct of your majefty's officers, 
both by ſea and land, and with ſo much luſtre to 
your intrepid forces ; the important ſucceſs of your 
majeſty's fleet, in purſuing, taking, and deſtroy- 
ing a conſiderable part of the French ſquadron off 
Cape Lagos; and blocking up for ſo many months 
the reſt ot the navy of France, in their own ports, 
which has greatly augmented the diſtreſs of our 
enemies, whilſt it has protected and ſecured our 
commerce and navigation. 

Nor can we forget that critical, ſignal, and 
memorable defeat of the French army near Min- 
den, ſo juſtly the ſubject of laſting admiration and 
thankfulneſs, if we conſider the ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, the great and able conduct of his 
ſerene highneſs prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, or 
the unconquerable valour of your majeſty's troops. 
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« When we reflect upon this continued train of 
ſucceſſes, part of which would have been ſufficient 
to have ſignalized this long and active campaign, 
it is impoſſible for us not to expreſs the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction at the great ability, reſolution, and per- 
fect harmony, ſo conſpicuous in your majeſty's ad- 
mirals and generals throughout the execution of 
your commands; and at the ardent courage which 
hath manifeſted itſelf in the behaviour of the offi- 
cers and forces by ſea and land with ſuch perſonal 
and national glory. Nothing but this ſpirit could 
have enabled them to ſurmount every difficulty 
ariſing from the ſuperior number and ſituation of 
the enemy; and we are perſuaded that the like re- 
ſolution, ardour, and zeal, exerted and animated 
by theſe beſt incentives, your majeſty's gracious 
acceptance and royal approbation of their eminent 
ſervices, followed by the warmeſt and moſt univer- 
ſal applauſe of their country, will continue to give 
terror to the enemies, and confidence to the allies 
of Great Britain. 

« We view, with the higheſt admiration, the 
magnanimity and unexampled efforts of that great 
prince, your majeſty's ally the king of Pruſſia, 
whoſe conſummate genius, unwearied activity, and 
unſhaken conſtancy of mind, ſeconded by the 
bravery .of his troops, have been able, in every 
ſituation, to ſupply reſources ſufficient to reſiſt the 
united forces of ſo many and ſuch formidable 
powers. 

« Your majeſty's faithful commons feel, with 
due gratitude, your patenral care and concern for 
the peace and happineſs of your people; and can- 
not too much admire that true greatneſs of mind 
which diſpoſes your heart, in the midſt of proſpe- 
rities, to wiſh that a ſtop may be put to the effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian blood, and that public tranquility 
may be reſtored. 

« We entirely rely on your majeſty's known 
wiſdom and firmneſs, that this deſirable object, 
whenever it ſhall be attained, will be on ſuch terms 
as ſhall be juſt and honourable for your majeſty and 
your allies; and ſhall bring along with them full 
ſecurity for the future, on ſolid and durable foun- 
dations, by procuring ſuch advantages as may, in 
reaſon and equity, be expected from the ſucceſs of 
our arms, and which will fix, in the minds of a 
grateful people, the laſting remembrance of this 
happy æra, and of the benefits derived to them, 
under your majeſty's gracious and auſpicious go- 
vernment. 

« In order to effect this great end, we are 
thoroughly ſenſible that ample proviſion mult be 
made for carrying on the war, in all parts, with 
the utmoſt vigour ; and we aſſure your majeſty 
that we will chearfully grant your majeſty ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſhall be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, and preſs 
with effect, all our extenſive operations againſt the 
enemy, and at the ſame time, by the _— of 
God, to repel and fruſtrate their daring deſigns 
againſt theſe kingdoms ; convinced, from the long 
experience we have had of your majeſty's wiſdom 
aud goodneſs, that they will be applied in ſuch a 
manner as will beſt anſwer theſe purpoſes. 

« We cannot ſufficiently teſtify our grateful 
ſenſe of the high ſatisfaction which your majelty 
has been pleaſed to expreſs, in that perfect union 
and good harmony which ſo happily ſubſiſts among 
your faithful ſubjects, the ſalutary effects of which 
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have been moſt confpicuous ; and the pleaſing ex- 
perience we have had of them, joined to your ma- 
jeſty's paternal recommendation, muſt be the moſt 
powerful motives to enforce the continuance of 
thoſe diſpoſitions, ſo eſſential to the full exertion 
of our utmoſt ſtrength, as well as to the tranqui- 
lity, good order, and happineſs of your majeſty's 
people.” 
The addreſſes of the two houſes were tio ſooner 
prelented than the commons proceeded to ſettle 
the ſupply. For the ſervice of the enſuing year 
they voted ſeventy thouſand ſeamen; including 
eighteen thouſand three hundred and fifty-five ma- 
rines; and for their maintenance allotted three 
millions fix hundred and forty thouſand pounds. 
The number of land- forces, including the Britiſh 
troops 1n Germany, and the invalids, they fixed at 
fifty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and ninety-four 
men, and granted for their ſubſiſtence one million 
three hundred eighty-three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-eight pounds ten-pence. For maintain- 
ing other forces in the plantations, Gibraltar, Gua- 
dalupe, Africa, and the Eaſt Indies, they allowed 
elgit hundred forty-ſix thouſand one hundred and 
lixty-eight pounds nineteen ſhillings ; for the ex- 
pence of four regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhmenr, 
ſerving in North America, they voted thirty-five 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four pounds 
eight ſhillings and four-pence. For pay to the ge- 
neral and ſtaff-officers, and officers of the hoſpital 
for the land forces, they aſſigned fifty-four thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty-four pounds eleven 
ſhillings and nine-pence. They voted for the ex- 
pence of the militia in South and North Britain, 
the ſum of one hundred two thouſand and fix 
pounds four ſhillings and eight-pence, They 
rm for the maintenance of thirty-eight thou- 
and ſeven hundred and fifty men, being the troops 
of Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, Saxe-Gotha, and 
Buckeburg, retained in the ſervice of Great Bri- 
tain, the ſum of four hundred forty-ſeven thouſand: 
eight hundred eighty-two pounds ten ſhillings and 
five-pence halfpenny; and for nineteen thouſand 
Heſſian troops, in the ſame pay, they gave three 
hundred ſixty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred twenty- 
hve pounds one ſhilling and ſix-pence. They af- 
terwards beſtowed the ſum of one hundred eight 
thouſand and twelve pounds twelve ſhillings and 
ſeven · pence, for defraying the additional expence 
of augmentations in the troops of Hanover and 
Heſſe, and the Britiſh army ſerving in the em- 
pire. For the ordinary of the navy, including half 
pay to ſea officers; for carrying on the building 
of two hoſpitals, one near Goſport, and the other 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth ; for the ſup- 
port of the hoſpital at Greenwich ; for purchaſing 
ground, erecting wharfs, and other accommoda- 
tions neceſſary for refitting the fleets at Halifax in 
Nova Scotia; for the charge of the office of ord- 
nance, and defraying the extraordinary expence 
incurred by that office in the courſe of the laſt 
year, they allowed ſeven hundred eighty-one thou- 
ſand four hundred and eighty-nine pounds fix ſhil- 
lings and ſix- pence. Towards paying off the navy 
debt, buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of the 
king's ſhips, together with the charge of tranſport- 
ſervice, they granted one million ſeven hundred 
and one thouſand — pounds ſixteen ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence, For defraying the extraor- 
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dinary expences of the land forces, and other ſet- 
vices not provided for by parliament, comprehend- 
ing the penſions for the widows of reduced officers, 
they allotted the ſum of nine hundred fifty - five 
thouſand three hundred and forty- four pounds fif- 
teen ſhillings and five-pence halfpenny. They 
voted one million to empower his majeſty to diſ- 
charge the like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act 
made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and charged 
upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament. They gave fix hundred and 
ſeventy thouſahd pounds for enabling his majeſty 
to make good his engagements with tho king of 
Pruſſia, purſuant to a new convention between him 
and that monarch, concluded on the ninth day of 
November in the preſent year. Fifteen thouſand 
pounds they allowed, upon account, towards en- 
abling the principal officers of his majeſty's ord- 
nance to defray the neceſſary charges and expences 
of taking down and removing the preſent maga- 
zine for gun-powder, ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Greenwich, and of erecting it in ſome leſs 
dangerous ſituation. Sixty thouſand pounds they 
gave to enable his majeſty to fulfil his engagements 
with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to 
the ſeparate article of a treaty between the two 
powers, renewed in the month of November; the 
ſum to be paid as his moſt Serene Highneſs ſhould 
think it — convenient, in order to facilitate the 
means by which the landgrave might again fix his 
reſidence in his own dominions, and by his pre- 
ſence give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects, 
Five hundred thouſand pounds they voted, upon 
account, as a preſent ſupply towards defraying the 
charges of forage, bread, bread waggons, train of 
artillery, wood, ſtraw, proviſions, and contingen- 
cies of his majeſty's combined army under the 
command of prince Ferdinand. To the Foundling 
hoſpital they granted five thouſand pounds; and 
fifreen thouſand for improving, widening, and 
enlarging the paſſage over and through London- 
bridge. To replace divers ſums taken from the 
ſinking fund, they granted two hundred twenty - 
five thouſand two hundred and eighty-one pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and four-pence, For the ſub- 
ſiſtence of reduced officers, including the allowances 
ro the ſeveral officers and private men of the two 
troops of horſe-guards and regiment of horſe re- 
duced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the 
four troops of horſe-guards, they voted. thirty-eight 
thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeven pounds 
nine ſhillings. Upon account, for the ſupport of 
the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, they 

anted twenty-one thouſand ſix hundred twenty- 
— pounds two ſhillings and two-pence. For en- 
abling the king to give a proper compenſation to 
the provinces in North America, for the expences 
they might incur in levying and maintaining troops, 
according as the vigour and activity of thoſe re- 
ſpective provinces ſnould be thought by his ma- 
jeſty to merit, they advanced the ſum of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. The Eaſt India company 
they gratified with twenty thouſand pounds towards 
enabling them to defray the expence of a military 
force in their ſettlements, in lieu of a battalion of 
the king's troops now returned to Ireland. Twen- 
ty five thouſand pounds were provided for the 
payment of the out- penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital. 
For ſubſequent augmentations of the Britiſn forces, 
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the enſuing year was preſented, they allowed one 
hundred thirty-four thouſand one hundred thirty. 
nine pounds ſeventeen ſhillings. and four-pence, 
They further voted, upon account, towards enab- 
ling the governors and guardians of the Foundling- 
hoſpital to maintain, educate, and bind apprentice, 
the children admitted into the ſaid charity, the ſum 
of forty-· ſeven thouſand two hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. For defraying the expence of main- 
taining the militia in South and North Britain, to 
the twenty-fourth day of December of the enſuing 
year, they voted an additional grant of two hun- 
dred ninety thouſand eight hundred and twenty-ſix 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eight-pence : and, 
moreover, they granted fourſcore thouſand pounds, 
upon account, towards defraying the charge of pay 
and cloathing of the unembodied militia for the 
year, ending on the twenty-fifth day of March, in 
the year one thouland ſeven hundred and ſixty- one. 
For reimburſing the colony of New-York their 
expences in furniſhing proviſions and ſtores to the 
troops raiſed by them for his majeſty's ſervice, in 
the campaign of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix, they allowed two thouſand nine 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings 
and — 2 ; and for maintaining the Britiſh 
forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, they 
renewed the grant of ten thouſand pounds. For 
the maintenance and augmentation of the tr 

of Brunſwic, in the pay of Great Britain, for the 
enſuing year, purſuant to an ulterior convention 
concluded and ſigned at Paderborn on the fifth 
day of March, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty, they granted the ſum of ninery thou- 
land ſeven hundred and ſixty- nine pounds eight 
ſhillings and eleven-pence farthing : and for the 
troops of Heſſe Caſſel in the ſame pay, during the 
lame period, they allotted one hundred and one 
thouſand ninety-fix pounds three ſhillings and two 
pence. For the extraordinary expences of the land 
forces, and other ſervices incurred, from the twen- 
ty-fourth day of December following, and not 
provided for, they granted the ſum of four hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds one ſhilling. To make good the defi- 
eiency of the grants for the ſervice of this preſent 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine, 
they aſſigned the ſum of ſeventy- five thouſand one 
hundred and ſeventy pounds three-pence farthing. 
For printing the Journals of .the Houſe of Com- 
mons they gave five thouſand pounds; and fix 
hundred thirty-four pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence as intereſt, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, from the twenty-fifth day of 
Auguſt in the — year to the ſame day of April 
next, for the ſum of twenty-three thouſand eight 
hundred pounds eleven ſhillings and eleven-pence 
remaining in the office of ordnance, and not paid 
into the hands of the deputy of the king's remem- 
brancer of the cour of Exchequer, as directed by 
an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to 
make compenſation for lands and hereditaments 
purchaſed for his majeſty's ſervice at Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth, by reaſon of doubts 
and difficulties which had ariſen touching the exe- 


cution of the ſaid act. For defraying the extraor- 

dinary charge of the mint, during the preſent 

year, they allowed eleven thouſand nine 8 — 
an 
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and forty pounds thirteen, ſhillings and ten- pence; 
and — thouſand five le —— ac- 
count, for paying the debts claimed and ſuſtained 
upon a forfeited. eſtate in North Britain. They 
likewiſe allowed twelve thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy- four pounds fifteen ſhillings and ten- 

ence, for defraying the charge of a regiment of 
light dragoons, and of an additional company to 
the corps commanded by lieutenant-colonel Vau- 
ghan. Finally, they voted one million, upon ac- 
count, to enable the king to defray any extraordi- 
nary expences of the war, incurred or to be incur- 
red for the ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty; and to take all ſuch meaſures 
as might be neceſſary to defeat any enterprize or 
deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs 
might require. 

In a word, the ſum total granted in this ſeſſion 
of parliament amounted to fitteen millions five hun- 
dred three thouſand five hundred and ſixty- three 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and nine-pence halfpenny ; 
a ſum which, however immenie, and even ſeem- 
ingly enormous, was no more than was abſolutely 
neceſſary for carrying on the war with that ſpirit and 
yigour with which it had hitherto been proſecuted. 

The funds eſtabliſhed for raiſing this ſum con- 
ſiſted of the following particulars. The land-tax 
at four ſhillings in the pound, and the malt-tax, 
were continued, as the ſtanding revenue of Great 
Britain. The committee reſolved that the ſum of 
eight millions ſhould be raiſed by transferable an- 
nuities, atter the rate of four pounds per centum : 
that an additional capital of three pounds ſhould 
be added to every hundred pounds advanced, to 
conſiſt of a lottery ticket valued at ten pounds, 
to be attended alſo with transferable annuities, af- 
ter the rate of four per cent. per annum, to com- 
mence from the fifth day of January, in the year 
1761, to continue for twenty years, and then be 
reduced to three pounds per cent. per annum : 
and that the ſaid ſum of eight millions ſhould bear 
the ſame intereſt of four per cent. commencing on 
the fame day, to continue for twenty-one years, 
and then be reduced to three pounds per centum: 
that the ſaid annuities ſhould be transferable at the 
bank of England, and be redeemable by parlia- 
ment, in the whole or in part, by ſums not lels 
than five hundred thouſand pounds at one time, 
after the expiration of twenty-one years, and not 
ſooner, ſix months notice having been given of 
ſuch payments reſpectively: that every ſubſcriber 
ſhould, on or before the fifteenth day of January 
next, make a depoſit of fifteen pounds per cent. 
on ſuch ſums as he ſhould chuſe to ſubſcribe to- 
wards railing the eight millions, with the caſhiers 
of the bank of England, as a ſecurity for his mak- 
ing the future payments, which were fixed in the 
following manner ; ten per cent. on or before the 
twenty · ſixth day of February next; ten per cent. 
on or before the twenty- fifth day of March next; 
ten per cent. on or before the twenty - ninth day of 
April next; the ſame proportion on the laſt day of 
May, the third day of July, the fourteenth day of 
Auguſt, the ſixteenth day of September, and the 
twenty-ninth day of October; which ſeveral ſums 
ſo received ſhould, by the ſaid caſhiers, be paid 
into the receipt of the Exchequer, to be applied, 
from time to time, to ſuch ſervices as ſhould. then 
have been voted by the houſes in this ſeſſion of 
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parliament, and not otherwiſe : that ſuch of the 
proprietors of tallies and orders made out at the 
Exchequer, by virtue of an act paſſed in the laſt 
leſſion of parliament, for enabling the king to raiſe 
the ſum of one million, for the uſes and purpoſes 
therein mentioned, as ſhould be deſirous of ſub- 
(cribing a ſum equal to the principal ſum contain- 
ed in ſuch reſpective orders; and ſhould, on or 
before the eighth day of January, produce the ſaid - 
orders, and ſignify ſuch their deſire to the ſaid 
caſhiers, ſhould be admitted ſubſcribers for ſuch 
ſums : that any tallies or orders made out at the 
Exchequer, by virtue of the ſaid act, ſhould be 
received by the ſaid caſhiers as caſh, to the amount 
of the reſpective ſums contained in ſuch rallies or 
orders, and the intereſt that ſhould be due there- 
upon, as well in making the ſaid depoſit, as in all 
ſubſequent payments : that the tallies and orders 
ſo received, ſhould be taken at the receipt of the 
Exchequer, and allowed in the payments to be 
made by the caſhiers, for the amount of ſuch prin- 
cipal ſums and intereſt : and that every ſubſcriber 
who ſhould pay in the whole of this ſubſcription, 
on or before the ſixteenth day of September, 
ſhould be allowed a diſcount, after the rate of three 
pounds per cent. per annum, from the day ſuch 
ſubſcription ſhould be ſo completed, to the twenty- 
ninth day of October. 

The committee further reſolved, that an addi- 
tional tax of three-pence ſhould be paid for every 
buſhel of malt made in England and Wales, and 
three halfpence tor every buſhel made in Scotland 
and fo proportionably for any greater or leſs quan- 
tity, to be paid by the makers thereof : that three 
halfpence ſhould be paid for every buſhel of malt 
conveyed from Scotland to England and Wales : 
and that the afore-meationed annuities and lottery 
ſhould be charged upon the faid duties. on malt, 
for which the ſinking fund ſhould be a collateral 
ſecurity. With regard to the ſame impoſition they 
reſolved, that this new duty ſhould, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, be paid for every buſhel of 
malt, whether ground or unground, which, hav- 
ing been made before the commencement of theſe 
additional duties, ſhould, on or after the ſaid day 
of commencement, be in the poſſeſſion of any ma!t- 
ſter, or maker of malt, for ſale, ſeller, or retailer 
of malt, brewer, diſtiller, inn-keeper, victualler. 
vinegar-maker, or any perſon or perſons in truſt 
for them, or for their ule: that the monies ariſing 
by the ſaid duties ſhould be carried to, and made 
part of the fund for the payment of the annuities 
and lottery, allowing the ſum of eight millions 
granted to his majeſty in the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament, 

They determined that a ſtamp duty of ten ſhil- 
lings ſhould be charged on every piece of vellum 
or parchment, or ſheet of paper, on which any 
licence for making and ſelling meaſures of capaci- 
ty ſhould be engroſſed, written, or printed, as 
well as upon every piece of vellum or paper on 
which a licence, for making and ſelling weights, 
ſhauld be written or printed. They reſolved, that 
a new duty of five-pence ſhould be charged upon 
every gallon of low wines or ſpirits, of the firſt ex- 
traction, made or drawn from any ſort of liquor 
or waſh brewed of malt or corn, or from brewers 
waſh or tilts, over. and above all other duties 
charged or chargeable thereon, to be paid by the 
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diſtillers or makers thereof: that for every gallon 
of ſtrong waters, or aqua vitæ, made for fale, of 
the materials aforeſaid, one ſhilling and three- 
pence, over and above all other duties charged and 
chargeable, thereon, ſhould be paid by the diſtil- 
lers or makers thereof; and that the ſame duty 
ſhould be exacted of the diſtillers or makers, for 
every gallon of low wines or ſpirits of the firſt ex- 
traction, made or drawn from any foreign or im- 
ported materials, or any mixture therewtth, over 
and above all other duties : that a new duty of 
eight-pence per gallon ſhould be impoſed upon 
ſpirits drawn in Great Britain from any. foreign or 
imported materials, or any mixture therewith : 
that ſix-pence three farthings, over and above all 
other” duties chargeable thereon, ſhould be paid 
for every gallon of low wines, or ſpirits of the firſt 
extraction, made or drawn from cyder, or any fort 
of Britiſh materials, except thoſe before mention- 
ed, or any mixture therewith; and that the diſtil- 
lers and makers ſhould pay one ſhilling one penny 
three farthings for every gallon of ſpirits made for 
ſale from cyder, or any other Britiſh materials, 
except thoſe already mentioned, over and above 
all other duties chargeable in the ſame article : 
that, in order to encourage the exportation of ſpi- 
rits drawn or made in Great Britain, the like draw- 
backs and allowances ſhould be made, under pro- 
per regulations, upon the exportation of rectified 
ſpirits made or drawn in Great Britain, as are now 
payable upon the exportation of home-made raw 
ſpirits; and that, as a further encouragement, an 
additional drawback or allowance of twenty-four 
pounds ten ſhillings per ton ſhould be paid, upon 
the exportation of all ſuch'ſpirits : that an addi- 
tional duty of one ſhilling for every gallon of ſingle 
brandy, ſpirits, or aqua vitæ, imported from de- 
yond ſeas ; and of two ſhillings for every gallon of 
ſuch ſpirits above proof, commonly called double 
brandy, fo imported, ſhould be paid by the im- 
porter; and that theſe additional duties ſhould 
ſtand appropriated and be applied to the ſame uſes 
and purpoſes, reſpectively, to which the preſent 
duties on ſpirituous liquors are now applied and 


appropriated. | 
The committee reſolved, that the three pound 
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hatred thouſand pounds, together with the addi- 
tional capital of fifteen pounds added to every hun- 
dred pounds advanced towards the ſaid ſum, a- 
mounting to nine hundred and ninety thouſand 
pounds, granted in the laſt ſeſſion, ſhould be, with 
the conſent of the ſeveral proprietors, made part 
of the joint ſtock of three pounds per cent. annui- 
ties, transferable at the bank of England, conſo- 
lidated by the acts in the twenty- fifth, twenty- 
eighth, twenty · ninth, and thirty ſecond of his pre- 
ſent majeſty's reign ; and the charges and expences 
in reſpect thereof, be charged upon and paid out 
of the ſinking fund, until redemption thereof by 
parliament, in the ſame and like manner as the an- 
nuities conſolidated as aforefaid are paid and pay- 
able; and that ſuch perſons as ſhould not, on or 
before the twentieth day of June enſuing, ſignify 
their diſſent, in books to be opened at the bank 
of England for that purpoſe, ſhould be deemed aſ- 
ſenting thereto : that all monies ariſing from the 
fifth day of January next, or that may afterwards 
ariſe from the produce of the ſubſidy of poundage 
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raiſe the money, which they produced 
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upon certain goods and merchandizes imported or 


to be imported into the kingdom; and the addi- 


tional inland duty on coffee and chocolate, which 
vere made a fund for payment of three pounds per 
cent. per annum, at the bank of England, on ſix 
millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds, by virtue 
of an act towards the ſupply of this year, 1759; 
as alſo the additional capital of fifteen pounds add- 
ed to every hundred advanced towards the ſaid 
ſum, amounting to nine hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould be made part of the ſinking 
fund: that all duties charged upon rum or ſpirits 
of the growth, produce, and manufacture of his 
majeſty's ſugar plantations, imported into Great 
Britain, ſhould be drawn back upon the re- expor- 
tation ; and that an additional drawback or allow- 
ance of three pounds three ſhillings per ton ſhould 
be paid upon the exportation of ſpirits drawn in 
Great Britain from molaſſes, over and above all 
other drawbacks and allowances payable thereon. 

They reſolved to continue in force ſeveral acts 
and clauſes relating to the juriſdiction, powers, and 
authorities veſted in commiſſioners for licenſing 
hackney chairs and coaches ; and agreed, that the 
act for making ſail- cloth, now near expiring, ſhould 
be protracted. They reſolved, that for raiſing the 
ſum of one million, granted to his majeſty towards 
diſcharging the debt of the navy, and alſo the ſum 
of five hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be raiſed 
by loans, or Exchequer bills, to be charged upon 
the firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of 
parliament ; and ſuch Exchequer bills, if not diſ- 
charged, with intereſt, on or before the twenty- 
fifth day of March, in the year 1761, to be ex- 
changed and received in payment, in ſuch manner 
as Exchequer bills have ufually been exchanged 
and received: that the ſum of two millions fix 
hundred two thoufand ſeven hundred and fix pounds 
nine ſhillings and nine-pence, ſhould be iſſued and 
applied out of ſuch monies as ſhould or might ariſe 
from the ſurplus, exceſs, or overplus monies, and 
other revenues compoſing the ſmking fund: and 
that the ſum of one million ſhould be raiſed by 
loans, or Exchequer bills, to be charged on the 
firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament. | 

The whole proviſion made by the committee 
ways and means, amounted to ſixteen millions one 
hundred thirty thouſand five hundred and ſixty- 
one pounds nine ſhillings and eight-pence, exceed- 
ing the grant for the ſervice of the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, in the ſum of fix 
hundred twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred and 
ninety-ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny. This exceſs, however, will not 
appear extraordinary, when we conſider that it was 
deſtined to make good the premium of two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds to the ſubſcribers 
upon the eight million loan, as well as the defici- 
encies in the other grants, which never fail to 
make a conſiderable article in the ſupply of every 
ſeſſion. 

It will not be neceſſary to enumerate all the acts 
that were founded upon the reſolutions touching 
the ſupply. It may be proper, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that in the act for the land- tax, and in the 
act for the malt-tax, there was a clauſe of credit, 


impowering the commiſſioners of the Treaſury to 
by loans of 


Exchequer 
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Exchequer bills, bearing an intereſt of four per 


cent. per annum, that 1s, one per cent. higher 
than the intereſt uſually granted in time of peace, 
While the houſe of commons deliberated on the 
bill for granting to his majeſty ſeveral duties upon 
malt, and for railing a certain ſum of money to be 
charged on the ſaid duties, a petition was preſent- 
ed by the maltſters of Ipſwich and parts adjacent, 
againſt an additional duty on the ſtock of malt in 
hand: but no regard was paid to this remonſtrance, 
and the bill, with ſeveral new amendments, paſſed 
through both houſes, under the title of An act 
for granting to his. majeſty ſeveral duties upon 
malt, and for railing the ſum of eight millions by 
way of annuities and a lottery, to be charged on 
the ſaid duties; and to prevent the fraudulent ob- 
taining of allowances in the gauging of corn mak- 
ing into malt; and for making four duplicates of 
Exchequer bills, tickets, certificates, receipts, an- 
nuity orders, and other orders loſt, burned, or 
ctherwiſe deſtroyed.” 

The other three bilis, that turned wholly on the 
ſupply, were paſſed in common courle, without the 
leaſt oppoſition in either houſe, and received the 
royal aſſent by commiſſion at the end of the ſeſſion, 
The firſt of theſe, intitled, A bill for enabling his 
majeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money for the uſes 
and purpoſes therein mentioned, contained a clauſe 
of appropriation, added to it by inſtruction; and 
the bank was enabled to lend the million, which 
the commiſſioners of the Treaſury were empower- 
ed by the act to borrow, at the intereſt of four 
pounds per cent, The ſecond, granting to his ma- 
jeſty a certain ſum of money out of the ſinking 
fund for the ſervice of the year 1760, compre- 
hended a clauſe of credit for borrowing the money 
thereby granted ; and another clauſe empowering 
the bank to lend it without any limitation of inte- 
reit, And the third, enabling his majeſty to raiſe 
a certain ſum of money towards diſcharging the 
debt of the navy, and for naval ſervices during the 
enſuing year, enacted, that the Exchequer bills 
thereby to be iſſued, ſhould not be received, or 
paſs to any receiver or collector of the public re- 
venue, or at the receipt of the Exchequer, be- 


fore the twenty-ſixth day of March in the year, 


1761. 

* the act of the preceding ſeſſion, prohibiting 
the malt diſtillery, was to expire at Chriſtmas, the 
commons, thinking it neceſſary to conſider of et- 
fectual methods for laying this branch of buſineſs 
under proper reſtrictions, began as early as the 
month of November to deliberate on the matter ; 
and after ſome conſideration determined to conti- 
nue the prohibition of the malt diſtillery till the 
twenty-fourth day of December in the year 1760, 
unleſs ſuch continuation ſhould be abridged by any 
other act to be paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion. 

A bill for preventing the exceſſive uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, by laying additional duties there- 
on; for ſhortening the prohibition for making low 
wines and ſpirits from wheat; for encouraging the 
exportation of Britiſh made ſpirits, and preventing 
the fraudulent relanding or importation thereof, 
alſo acquired the royal ſanction. 

They alſo, for a time limited, the act of the laſt 
ſeſſion, permitting the importation of ſalted beef 
from Ireland. This permiſſion was accordingly 
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extended to the twenty - ſourth day of December, 
in the year 1761. It were to be wiſhed indeed 
that a free trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
could be allowed always to ſubſiſt with equal ad- 
vantage to both kingdoms, but though this be 
impoliible, it ought certainly to be granted, when- 
ever the price of proviſions in England are carried 
to an immoderate heighth. 

| As ſeveral lieutenants of counties had, for va- 
rious reaſons, ſuſpended all proceedings in the exe- 
cution of the laws relating to the militia for limited 
times; which ſuſpenſions were deemed inconſiſtent 
with the intent of the legiſlature, a bill was now 
brought 1n to enable his majelty's lieutenants of the 
leveral counties of England and Wales to proceed 
in the execution of the militia laws, notwithſtand- 
ing any adjournments. 

It was enacted, that as the ſpeedy execution of 
the laws for regulating the militia was moſt eſſen- 
tially neceſſary at this juncture to the peace and ſe- 
curity of the kingdom, every l:eutcnant of the 
place where ſuch tuſpention had happened, ſhould 
within one month after the paſſing of this act, pro- 
ceed as if there had been no ſuch ſuſpenſion, and 
ſummon a meeting for the ſame purpoſe once in 
every ſucceeding month, until a ſufficient number 
of officers, qualified and willing to ſerve, ſhould 
be found, or until the expiration of the act for the 
better ordering of the militia forces. 

The inſtitution of the militia, though certain- 
ly laudable and neceſſary, was attended with ſo 
many unforeſeen difficulties, that every ſeſſion of 
parliament, ſince it was firſt eſtabliſhed, has pro- 
duced ne acts for its better regulation. In April 
leave was given to prepare a bil for limiting, con- 
fining, and better regulating the payment cf the 
weekly allowances made by act of parliament, for 
the maintenance of families unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves during the abſence of militia men embodied 
and ordered into actual ſervice; as well as for 
amending and improving the eſtabliſhment of the 
militia, and leſſening the number of officers entit- 
led to pay, within that part of Great Britain called 
England. 

While this bill was under conſideration, the 
houſe received a petition from the mayor, alder- 
men, town-clerk, ſheriffs, gentlemen, merchants, 
clergy, tradeſmen, and others, inhabitants of the 
ancient city of Lincoln, importing, That by an 
act paſſed relating to the militia, it was provided, 
that when any militia men ſhould be ordered out 
into actual ſervice, leaving families unable to ſup- 
port themſelves during their abſence, the overſeers 
of the pariſh where ſuch families reſide ſhould 
allow them ſuch weekly ſupport as ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed by any one juſtice of the peace; which 
allowance ſhould be reimburſed our of the coun- 
ty ſtogk. They repreſented, that a conſiderable 
number of men, inhabitants of the ſaid city, had 
entered themſelves to ſerve in the militia of 
the county of Lincoln, as volunteers, for ſe- 
veral pariſhes and perſons; yet their families were, 
nevertheleſs, ſupported by the county ſtock of 
the city of Lincoln. They took notice of the 
bill under deliberation, and prayed, that if it 
ſhould paſs into a law, they might have ſuch 
relief in the premiſes, as to the houſe ſhould 
ſeem proper. Regard was had to this petition 
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in the amendments to the bill, which paſſed 
through both houſes, and reccived the royal aſſent 
by commiſſion. 

By this law it was enacted, that if any militia 
man, who ſhall have been accepted and enrolled as 
a ſubſtitute, hired man, or volunteer, before the 


paſſing of the act. or who ſhall have been choſen 
by lot, whether before or after the paſſing of the 
act, ſhall, when embodied, or called out into ac- 
tual ſervice, and ordered to march, leave a family 
unable ro ſupport themſelves, the overiecrs ſhall, 
by order of ſome one jultice of the peace, pay, out 
ot the poor's rates of ſuch pariſh, a weekly allow. 
ance to ſuch family, according to the utual and 
ordinary price of labour and huſbandry there, viz 
for one child under the age of ten years, the price 
of one day's labour; for two children under the 
age aforeſaid, the price of two days labour; for 
three or four children under the age aforeſaid, the 
price of three days labour; for five or more chil. 
dren under the age aforeſaid, the price of four days 
labour; and for the wife of ſuch milicia man, the 
price of one day's labour; but that the families of 
ſuch men only as ſhall be choſen by lor, and of the 
ſubſtitutes, hired men, and volunteers, already ac- 
cepted and enrolled, ſhall, after the paſſing of this 
act, receive any ſuch weekly allowance. For re- 
moving the grievance complained of in the above 

erition, it is enacted, that where treaſurers ſhall re- 
imburſe to overſeers any money, in purſuance of 
this act, on account of the weekly allowance to 
the family of any militia man, ſerving in the mili- 
tia of any county or place, other than that where- 
in fuch family ſhall dwell, they are to tranſmit an 
account thereof, ſigned by ſome juſtice, for the 
place where ſuch family ſhall dwell, to the trea- 
urer of the county, &c. in the militia whereof ſuch 
militia man ſhall ſerve, who is thereupon to pay 
him the ſums ſo reimburſed to ſuch overſeers, and 
the ſame to be allowed in his accounts. 

During the depend-nce of this bill, another was 
brought in to explain ſo much of the militia act paſ 
ſed in the thirty-firſt year of his majeſty's reign, as 
related to the money to be given to private mili- 
tia men, upon their being ordered out into actual 
ſervice. By this law it was enacted, that the guinea 
which, by the former act was due to every private 
man of every regiment or company of militia, when 
ordered out into actual ſervice, ſhould be paid to 
every man that fhall afterwards be inrolled into 
ſuch regiment or company whilſt in actual ſervice : 
that no man ſhould be intitled to his cloaths for 
his own uſe, until he ſhould have ſerved three 
years, if unembodied, 'or one year if embodied, 
after the delivery of the cloaths : and that the full 
pay of the militia ſhould commence from the date 
of his majeſty's warrant for drawing them out. 

The next law I ſhall mention was intended to 
be one of the moſt important that ever fell under 
the cognizance of the legiſtature : it was a law that 
affected the freedom, dignity, and independency 
of parliaments. By an act paſſed in the ninth year 
of the reign of queen Anne, it was provided, that 
no perſon ſhould be choſen a member of parlia- 
ment who did not poſſeſs, in England or Wales, 
an eſtate, freehold or copyhold, for life, according 
to the following qualifications : for every knight 
of a ſhire, ſix hundred pounds per annum, over and 
above what will fatisfy all incumbrances ; and 
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three hundred pounds per annum for every citizen, 
burgeſs, and baron of the ci2que-port. It was al- 
ſo decreed, that the return of any petſon not thus 
qualified ſhould be void; and that every candidate 
mould, at the reaſonable requelt of any other can- 
didate at the time of eltction, or by two or more 
perions who had a right to vote, take an oath pre- 
Icribed to eſtabliſh his qualifications. This re- 
ſtraint was by no means effectual. So many oaths 
of different kinds had of late been prefcribed, that 
they began to loſe their du: inffucnce on the 
minds ot men; and in particular, political perjury 
grew lo common, that it was no longer coalidered 
as a crime. Subterfuges were diſcovered, by 
means of which this law relating to the qualifica- 
tion of candidates was effectually eluded. Thoſe 
who were not actually poſſeſſed of ſuch eftates pro- 
cured temporary coaveyances from their friends 
and patrons, on condition of their being reſtored 
and cancelled after the election. By this fcan- 
dalous fraud, the intention of the legiſlature was 


fruſtrated ; the dignity of parliament proſtituted; 


the example of perjury and corruption extended; 
the morals of the people depraved ; and the con- 
ſtitution expoſed to the molt imminent danger. 

In order to remedy theſe alarming evils, a few 
gentlemen, warmed with the real love of their 
country, preſented a bill to the houſe, importing, 
that every perſon who ſhall be elected a member 
of the houſe of commons, ſhould, before he pre- 
ſumed to take his ſeat, deliver to the clerk of the 
houſe at the table, while the commons are ſitting, 
and the ſpeaker in the chair, a paper or ſchedule 
ſigned by himſelf, containing a rental or particular 
of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, where- 
by he makes out his qualification, ſpecifying the 
nature of his eſtate, whether meſſuage, land, rent, 
tythe, or what elſc; and if ſuch eſtate conſiſts of 
meſſuages, lands, or tythes, then ſpecifying in 
wheſe occupation thry are; and if in rent, then 
ſpecifying the names of the owners or poſſeſſors of 
the lands and tenzments out of which ſuch rent is 
iſſuing; and alſo ſpecifying the pariſh, townſhip, 
or precinct and county, in which the ſaid eſtate 
lies, and the value thereof; and every ſuch perſon 
ſhall, at the ſame time allo, take and ſubſcribe 
the following oath, to be fairly written at the bot- 
tom of the paper or ſchedule: I, A. B. do ſwear, 
that the above is a true rental; and that I truly, and 
bona fide, have ſuch an eſtate in law or equity, to 
and for my own uſe and benefit, of and in the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, above deſcrib- 
ed, over and above what will fatisfy and clear all 
incumbrances that may affect the ſame; and that 
ſuch eſtate hath not been granted or made over 
to me fraudulently, on purpoſe to quality me to 
be a member of this houſe. So help me God. 

It was provided that the ſaid paper or ſchedule, 
with the oath aforeſaid, ſhould be carefully kept 
by the clerk, to be inſpected by the members ot 
the houſe of commons, without fee or reward: 
that if any perſon elected to ſerve in any future 
parliament, ſhould preſume to fit or vote as a 
member of the houſe of commons, before he has 
delivered in ſuch a paper or ſchedule, and taken 
the oath aforeſaid, or ſhould not be qualified ac- 
cording to the true intent or meaning of this act, 
his election ſhould be void; and every perſon ſo 
fitting and voting ſhould forteit a certain ſum, "nt 
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be recovered by ſuch perſon as ſnould ſue for the 
ſame by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, 
whereon no eſſoign, privitege, protection, or wager 
of law, thould be allowed, and only one impar- 
lance : that if any perſon ſhould have delivered in, 
and {worn to his qualification as aforeſaid, and 
taken his ſeat in the houſe of commons; yet at 
any time after ſhould, during the continuance of 
ſuch parliament, ſell, diſpoie of, alien, or any 
other ways encumber the eſtate, or any part there- 
of comprized in the ſchedule, fo as to leſſen or re- 
duce the ſame under the value of the qualification 
by law directed; every ſuch perſon, under a cer- 
tain penalty, mult deliver in a new or further qua- 
lification, according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act, and ſwear to the ſame, in manner 
before directed, before he ſhall again preſume to 
fit or vote as a member of the houſe of commons : 
that in caſe any action, ſuit, or information, ſhall 
be brought, in purſuance of this act, againſt any 
member of the houſe of commons, the clerk of 
the houſe ſhall, upon demand, forthwith deliver 
a true and atteſted copy of the paper or ſchedule 
fo delivered in to him as aforeſaid by ſuch mem- 
ber, to the plaintiff or proſecutor, or his attorney 
or agent, paying a certain ſum for the ſame; 
which being proved a true copy, ſhall be admitted 
to be given in evidence upon the trial of any iſſue, 
in any ſuch action. Provided always, that nothing 
contained in this act ſhall extend to the eldeſt ſon or 
heir-apparent of any peer or lord of parliament, or 
of any perſon qualified to ſerve as knight of the 
ſhire, or to the members for either of the univer- 
ities, in that part of Great Britain called England, 
or to the members for that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland. | 

Such was the ſubſtance of the bill, as originally 
preſented to the houſe of commons; but it was 
altered and amended in ſuch a manner as will per- 
haps render it in a great meaſure ineffectual. It 
ran thus : 

Clauſe 1. Whereas by an act paſſed in the 
ninth year of the reign of her late majeſty queen 
Anne, intitled, ** An act for ſecuring the freedom 
of parliaments, by the further qualifying the mem- 
bers to fit in the houſe of commons,” it was enact- 
ed, That no perſon ſhould be capable to ſit or vote 
as a member of the houſe of commons, for any 
county, city, borough, or cinque-port, within that 
part of Great Britaia called England, the dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, who 
ſhould not have an eſtate, freehold or copyhold, 
for his own life, or for ſome greater eſtate, either 
in law or equity, to and for his own uſe and bene- 
fit, of or in lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
over and above what will clear all incumbrances 
that might affect the ſame, lying or being within 
that part of Great Britain called England, the do- 
minionof Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
of the reſpective annual value therein limited, viz. 
the annual value of fix hundred pounds above re- 
Prizes for every knight of a ſhire, and the annual 
value of three hundred pounds above reprizes for 
every citizen, burgeſs, or baron of the cinque- 
ports. 

2. Nou, in order to enforce and render the ſaid 
act more effectual, be it enacted, by the king's 
moſt excellent majeſty, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
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commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and 
by the authority of the ſame, That, from and af- 
ter the determination of this preſent parliament, 
every perſon, except as is herein after excepted, 
who ſhall be elected a member of the houte of 
commons, ſhall, before he preſumes to vote in the. 
houſe of commons, or ſit there during any debate 
in the ſaid houſe of commons, aſter their ſpeaker 
is Choſen, produce and deliver in to the clerk of 
the ſaid houſe, at the table in the middle of the 
ſaid houſe, and whilſt the houſe of commons is 
there duly ſitting, with their ſpeaker in the chair 
of the ſaid houle, a paper or account, ſigned by 
every ſuch member, containing the name or names 
of the pariſh, rownſhip, or precin&, or of the ſe- 
veral pariſhes, townſhips, or precincts, and alſo of 
the county, or of the ſeveral counties in which the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments do lie, where- 
by he makes out his qualification, declaring the 
tame to be of the annual value of fix hundred 
pounds above reprizes, it a knight of a ſhire; and 
of the annual value of three hundred pounds above 
reprizes, if a citizen, burgets, or baron of the 
cinque- ports; and ſhall alſo at the ſame time take 
and ſubſcribe the following oath, viz. 
J A. B. do ſwear, that I truly and bona fide 
have ſuch an eſtate, in law or equity, and of ſuch 
value, to and for my own uſe and benefit, of or in 
the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, over and 
above what will ſatisfy and clear all incumbrances 
that may affect the ſame, as doth qualify me to be 
elected and returned to ſerve as a member for the 
place I am returned for, according to the tenor 
and good meaning of the acts of parliament in that 
behalf; and that ſuch lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments do lie, as deſcribed in the paper or ac- 
count ſigned by me, and now delivered to the clerk 
of the houſe of commons. So help me God. 
„And the ſaid houſe of commons is hereby 
impowered and required-to adminiſter the ſaid oath 
and ſubſcription according to the directions of this 
act, as occaſion ſhall be, from time to time, to 
every perſon duly demanding the ſame, immedi- 
ately after ſuch perſon ſhall have taken the oaths 
of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration, at the 
ſaid table; and the ſaid oaths and ſubſcription, 
herein before directed to be taken and made, ſhall 
be entered into a parchment roll, to be provided 
for that purpoſe by the clerk of the houſe of com- 
mons; and the ſaid papers or accounts ſo ſigned 
and delivered in to the ſaid clerk as aforefaid, ſhall 
be filed and carefully kept by him. | 
2. * And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforeſaid, That if any perſon who ſhall be elected 
to ſerve in any future parliament, as knight of a 
ſhire, or as a citizen, burgeſs, or baron of the 
cinque-port, ſhall preſume to fit or vote, as afore- 
ſaid, as a member of the houſe of commons, be- 
fore he has delivered in ſuch paper or account, and 
taken and ſubſcribed ſuch oath, as aforeſaid ; or 
ſhall not be qualified according to the true intent 
and meaning of the ſaid recited act, and of this act, 
his election ſhall be, and is hereby declared to be, 
void, and a new writ ſhall be iſſued to elect an- 
other member in the ſaid perſon's room. | 
4. Provided always, that nothing in this act 
contained ſhall extend to the eldeſt ſon or heir-ap- 
parent of any peer or lord of parliament, or of 
any perſon qualified to ſerve as knight of a ſhire, 
cr 
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or to the members for either of the univerſities, in 
that part of Great Britain called England, or to the 
members of that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land.“ 

The houſe having examined an account of the 
produce of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying annui- 
ties granted in the year 1759, with the charge on 
that fund, on the fifth day of January in the ſuc- 
ceeding year, it appeared that there had been a 
conſiderable deficiency in the ſaid fund on the fifth 
day of July preceding; and this had been made 
good out of the ſinking fund, by a reſolution of 
the ſeventh of February, which we have already 
ſpecified. They theretore inſtructed the commit- 
tee of ways and means, to conſider ſo much of the 
annuity and lottery act paſſed in the preceding ſeſ- 
fion as related to the three per cent. annuities, a- 
mounting to the ſum of ſeven millions five hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand pounds, granted in the 
year 1759; and alſo to conſider ſo much of the 
ſaid act as related to the ſubſidy of poundage upon 
certain goods and merchandizes to be imported in- 
to this — and the additional inland duty 
on coffee and chocolate. 

The committee having taken theſe points into 
deliberation, agreed to the two reſolutions we have 
already mentioned, with reſpect to the conſolida- 
tion; and a bill was brought in for adding thoſe 
annuities granted in the ytar 1759, to the joint 
ſtock of three per cent. annuities, conſolidated by 
the acts of the twenry-fifth, twenty eighth, twen- 
ry-ninth, and thirty-fecond year of his majeſty's 
- reign; and for ſeveral duties therein mentioned, 
to the ſinking fund. The committee was after- 
wards empowered to inſert a claufe for cancelling 
ſuch lotrery tickets as were made forth in an act 
paſſed in the thirtieth year of his majeſty's reign, 
and were not then diſpoſed of ; a clauſe for this 
purpoſe was accordingly added to the bill, which 
paſſed through both houſes without oppoſition, 
and received the royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſ- 
fion. | 


Towards the end of April admiral Townſhend 


preſented a bill for the more effectual ſecuring the 
payment of ſuch prize and bounty monies as were 
appropriated to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, by 
an act paſſed in the twenty-ninth year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign. As by that law no time was limited, 
or particular method preſcribed for giving notifi- 
cations of the day appointed for the payment of 
the ſhares of the prizes and my-money; and 
as many agents had neglected to ſpecify in the no- 
rification given in the London Gazette, for pay- 
ment of ſhares of prizes condemned in the courts 
of admiralty in Great Britain, the particular day 
or time when fuch payments were to commence, 
whereby it was rendered difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to aſcertain the time when the hoſpital at Green- 


wich became intitled to the unclaimed ſhares; of 


conſequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the 
act. The bill now prepared imported, that from 
and after the firſt day of September, in the preſent 
year, all notifications of the payment of the ſhares 
of prizes taken by any of his majeſty's ſhips of war, 
and condemned in Great Britain, and from and 
after the firſt day of February, in the year 1761, 
all notifications of the payment of the ſhares of 
prizes taken and condemned in any other of his 
majeſty's dominions in Europe, or in any of the 
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Britiſh plantations in America; and from and after 
the twenty fifth day of December, in the year 
1761, all notifications of the payment of the ſhares 
of prizes taken and condemned in any other of his 
majeſty's dominions, ſhall be reſpectively given 
and publiſhed in the following manner: If the 
prize be condemned in any court of admiralty in 
Great Britain, ſuch notification, under the agent's 
hand, ſhall be publiſhed in the London Gazette; 
and if condemned in any court of admiralty, in 
any other of his majeſty's dominions, ſuch notifi- 
cations ſhall be publiſhed in like manner in the 
Gazette, or other news-paper of public authority, 
of the iſland or place where the prize is condemn- 
ed; and if there ſhall be no Gazette or ſuch news- 
paper publiſhed there, then in ſome one of the 
public news- papers of the place; and ſuch agents 
ſhall deliver to the collector, cuſtomer, or ſearcher, 
or his lawful deputy; and if there ſhall be no ſuch 
office, then to the principal officer or officers of 
the place where the prize 1s condemned, or to the 
lawful deputy of ſuch principal officer, two of the 
Gazettes or other news-papers in which ſuch noti- 
fications are inſerted; and if there ſhall not be any 
public news- papers in any ſuch iſland or place, the 
agent ſhall give two ſuch notifications in writing, 
under his hand; and every ſuch collector or other 
officer as aforeſaid, ſhall ſubſcribe his name on both 
the ſaid Gazettes, news-papers, or written notifi- 
cations, and by the firſt ſhip which ſhall fail from 
thence to any port of Great Britain, ſhall tranſmit 
to the treaſurer or deputy trealure;s of the ſaid 
royal hoſpital, one of the ſaid notifications with his 
name ſo ſubſcribed, to be there regiſtered, and 
ſhall faithfully preſerve and keep the other, with 
his name thereon ſubſcribed, in his own cuſtody ; 
and in every notification as aforeſaid, the agent 
ſhall ſpecify his place of abode, and the preciſe day 
of the month and year appointed for the payment 
of the reſpective ſhares to the captors; and all no- 
tifications with reſpect to prizes condemned in 
Great Britain ſhall be publiſhed in the London 
Gazette, three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 
ſuce prizes ſhall be paid; and with reſpect to 
prizes condemned in any other part of-his majeſty's 
dominions, ſuch notification ſhall be delivered to 
the ſaid collector or other officers aforeſaid, three 
days at leaſt before any ſhare of ſuch prizes ſhall 
be paid. It was likewiſe enacted, that the agents 
of the diſtribution of bounty bills ſhould inſert, 
and publiſh under their hands, in the London 
Gazette, three days at leaſt before payment, public 
notifications of the day and year appointed for ſuch 
payment, and allo inſert therein their reſpective 
places of abode. 

A committee having been appointed to enquire 
into the original ſtandards of weights and meaſures 
in the kingdom of England, to conſider the laws 
relating thereto, and to report their obſervations 
thereupon, together with their opinion of the moſt 


effectual means for aſcertaining and enforcing uni- 


form and certain ftandards of weights and mea- 
ſures, the prepared copies, models, paiterns, and 
multiples, and preſented them to the houſe : then 
they were locked up by the clerk of the houſe; 
and the lord Carystort preſented a bill, according 
to order, for enforcing uniformity of weights and 
meaſures to the ſtandards by law to be eſtabliſhed: 


dat this meaſure, which had been ſo long in de- 


pendence, 
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ndence, was not yet fully diſcuſſed, and the 
ſtandards and weights were reſerved to another oc- 

ſion. 
2 Theſe and a good number of other bills of leſs 
importance, both private and public, were paſſed 
into laws by commiſſion, on the twenty-fecond day 
of May, when the lord-keeper of the great ſeal 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes. He 
declared in his majeſty's name, that the king look- 
ed back on their proceedings with entire ſatisfac- 
tion: that the duty and affection which they had 
expreſſed for the king's perſon and government, 
- the zeal and unanimity they had ſhewed in main- 
raining the true intereſt of their country, could on- 
ly be equalled by what his majeſty had formerly 
experienced from this parliament : that it would 
have given his majeſty the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, 
had he been able to aſſure them that his endeavours 
to promote a general peace, had mer with more 
ſuitable returns: that his majeſty, in conjunction 
with his good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, 
had choſen to give their enemies proof of this 
equitable diſpoſition, in the midſt of a ſeries of 
glorious victories; an opportunity the moſt proper 
to take ſuch a ſtep with dignity, and to maniteſt 
to all Europe the purity and moderation of his 
views: that after ſuch a conduct, the king had the 
comfort to refle&, that the further continuance of 
the calamities of war could not be imputed to him 
or his allies: that he truſted in the bleſſing ot 
heaven, upon the juſtice of his arms, and upon 
thoſe ample means which the zeal of the parlia- 
ment, in ſo good a cauſe, had wiſely put into his 
hands, that his future ſucceſſes in carrying on the 
war would not fall ſhort of the paſt; and that, in 


the event, the public tranquillity would be reſtor- 


ed on ſolid and durable foundations: that his ma- 
jeſty had taken the moſt effectual eare to augment 
the combined army in Germany; and at the ſame 
time to keep vp ſuch a force at home as might 
fruſtrate any attempts of the enemy to invade thefe 
kingdoms; ſuch attempts as had hitherto ended 
only in their own confuſion : that the royal navy 
was never in a more flouriſhing and reſpectable 
condition; and the fignal victory obtained laſt 
winter over the French fleet, on their own coaſts, 
had given luſtre to his majeſty's arms, freſh ſpirit 
to his maritime forces, and reduced the naval 
ſtrength of France to a very low ebb : that his ma- 
jeſty had diſpoſed his ſquadrons in fuch a manner 
as might beft conduce to the annoyance of his ene- 
mies; to the defence of his owh dominions, both 
in Europe and America; to the preferving and 
purſuing his conquefts, as well as to the protection 
of the trade of his ſubjects, which he had extreme. 
ly at heart: that nothing could relieve his majeſ- 
ty's royal mind, under the anxiety he felt for the 
burthens of his faithful ſubjects, but the public- 
ſpirited chearfulneſs with which the commons had 


granted him ſuch large ſupplies, and his conviction 


that they were neceſſary for the ſecurity and eſſen- 
tial intereſts of his kingdoms : he therefore return. 
ed them his hearty thanks for theſe ſupplies, and 
aſſured them they ſhould be duly applied to the 
purpoſes for which they had been given. Finally, 
he recommended to both houſes the continuance of 
that union and good harmony which he had ob- 
ſerved with ſo much pleaſure, and from which 


they had derived ſuch important advantages. He 
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deſired they would ſtudy to promote thefe de- 


remained to be ſettled but the 
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ſirable objects, to ſupport the king's government, 
and the good order of their reſpective countries, 
and conſult their own real happinefs and proſpe- 
rity. 

The advances towards an accommodation which 
had been made in the preceding year by the kings 
of England and Pruſſia, in their manifefto publiſh 
ed at the Hague by prince Lewis of Brunſwic, 
ſeemed to be regarded by neutral powers as a cer- 


tain proof of their pacific diſpoſition. We have 


: 


already ſeen that the king of Spain offered his beſt 
offices in quality of mediator. When a congreſs 


was propoſed, the States-general made an offer 
Breda, as a place proper for the negociation. 
The king of Great Britain, by the mouth of his 


ambaſſador, thanked their High Mightinefles for 


the fincere deſire they expreſſed to put an end to 
the ravages of war, which had extended deſolation 


over the face of Europe; he readily cloſed with 


their gracious offer, and, in conſequence of his high 
regard and invariable friendſhip for their High 
Mightineſſes, wiſhed earneſtly that it might be ac- 
ceptable. to the other powers at war, The French 
king returned an anſwer nearly of the fame im- 
port. His ambaffador declared, That his moft 
Chriſtian majefty was highly ſenſible of the offer 
they had made of Breda for the holding the con- 
greſs; that, in order to give a freſh proof of bis 
lincere deſire to encreaſe the good harmony that 
ſubliſted between him and the States-general, he 
accepted their offer with pleaſure : bur as he could 
take no ſtep without the concurrence of his high 
alhes, he was obliged to wait for their anſwer, 
which could not fail to be favourable, if nothing 
place for holding 
the congreſs. E 
_ King Staniflaus having written a letter to his 
Brĩtannic majeſty, offering the city of Nancy for 
the ſame purpoſe, he received à civil anſwer, ex- 
preſſing the king of England's ſenſe of his obliging 
offer, which however he declined, as a place not 
conveniently ſituated for all the powers intereſted 
in the great work of pacification. Civilities of the 
fame nature likewiſe paſſed between the ſovereign 
of Lorraine and the king of Pruſſia. As the pro- 
poſals for a peace made by the king of England 
and his allies might have left an untavourable im- 
preſſion of their adverſaries, had they been flatly 
rejected, the court of Vienna was prevailed upon 
to concur with her allies in a declaration, profeſſing 
their pacific fentiments ; which declaration was de- 
hvered on the third day of April, by the AvPriat 
miniſter reſiding at the Hague, to his ſerene high- 
neſs prince Lewis of Brunſwic ; and a paper of the 
fame nature was alſo delivered to him a | 
the French and Ryffian' miniſters. Theſe profeſ- 
fions, however, did not interrupt the military ope- 
rations. | . 
Though the French army under the mareſchal 
duke de Broglio remained in cantonment in the 
neighbourhood of Friedberg, and prince Ferdinand 
had retired from Corſdorff ro Marpurg, where, in 
the beginning of January, he fixed his head 


— 


uar- 
| ters, yet was not the winter altogether” inadtive, 
As far back as the twenty-fifthday ot December, the 


duke de Broglio, having called in his detachinents, 
attempted to ſurpriſe the allied army by a forced 


march to Klein- linnes; but finding that his ſcheme 
8 L had 
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had been previouſly diſcovered, nothing but a can- 


nonade enſued, and he retreated to his former quar- 
ters. On the twenty-ninth colonel Luckner, at 
the head of the Hanoverian hunters, fell in with a 
detachment of the enemy, conſiſting of four hun- 
dred men, under the command of count Muret. 
Theſe he attacked with ſuch fury, that the count 
was made priſoner, and all his party either killed or 
taken, except two and twenty who eſcaped. On 
the third day of January the marquis de Vogue 
attacked the town of Herborn, which he carried, 
and took a ſmall detachment of the allies who 
were there poſted. At the ſame time the marquis 
Dauvet ſurprized the town of Dillemburg, the gar- 
riſon of the allied troops being obliged to retire into 
the caſtle, where they were cloſcly belieged. Prince 
Ferdinand was no ſooner informed of their ſituation 
than he began his march with a ſtrong detachment 
for their relief, on the ſeventh day ot the month, 
when he attacked and totally defeated the belieg- 
ers, took ſeven hundred priſoners, including forty 
officers, with ſeven pair of colours and two pieces 
of cannon. 

On that very day the Highlanders, under major 
Keith, ſupported by the huſſars of Luckner, who 
commanded the whole detachmear, attacked the vil- 
lage of Eybach, where Beaufremont's regiment of 
dragoons was poſted on the fide, of Dillemburg, 
and routed them with great ſlaughter. The greater 
part of the regiment was killed, and many pri- 
ſoners were taken, together with two hundred 
horſes, and all their baggage. The Highlanders 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion by their 
intrepidity, which was the more remarkable, as 
they were no other than raw recruits juſt arrived 
from their own country, and altogether unacquaint- 
ed with diſcipline. On the eighth day of January 
Mr. de. St. Germain advanced on the left of the 
allies, with the grenadiers of the French army, ſul- 
tained by eight battalions and a body of dragoons: 
but he was oppoſed by the duke of Holſtein, at 
the head of a Eg belt AE in the neighbour- 
hood of Erſdorff, who, by dint of a furious canno- 
nade, compelled him to retreat with precipitation 

After this attempt the French parties were re- 
called, and their army retired into winter quarters 
in and about Franckfort on the Maine; while 
prince Ferdinand quartered the allies at Caſſcl, 
Paderborn, Munſter, and Oſnabrug, this laſt place 
being allotted to the Britiſh troops, as being the 
neareſt to Embden, where the reinforcements from 
Britain were to be landed. Ia the beginning of 
February the hereditary prince of Brunſwicy with 
the detachment of the allied army under, his com- 
mand, began his march from Chemnitz in Saxony 
for Weſtphalia, where he ſafely arrived, after hav- 
ing aſſiſted at a long conference in Hamelen, with 
bis father the reigning duke, his uncle prince Fer- 
dinand, and ſome principal members of the regea- 
cy of Hanover. _ 
The French general continued to detach ſtrong 
parties to beat up the quarters of the allies, and lay 
their towns under contribution. In the beginning 
of March the marquis de Blaiſel advanced at the 
head of two thouſand four hundred men from Gieſ- 
ſen, where be commanded, to Marpurg, forced 
the gates of the town, and conſtrained the garriſon 
of the allies to take ſhelter in the caſtle. As he 
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could not pretend to undertake the ſiege of the 
fortreſs, by the fire of which he was exceedingly 
galled, he demanded of the town a contribution of 
one hundred thouſand florins, and carried ſome 
of the magiſtrates along with him as hoſtages for 
the payment of this impoſition. He. afterwards 
appeared at Hombourg, Alsfeldt, and Hartzberg, 
the frontier poſts of the allies ; but did not think 
proper to attack either, becauſe he perceived he 
would meet with an obſtinate reſiſtance. 

The French have long laid claim to the charac- 
ter of the moſt polite and civilized nation in Eu- 
rope; notwithitanding which, they are ſometimes 
found as brutal and rapacious as the moſt bar- 
barous enemy. On pretence of taking umbrage 
at the town of Hanau Muntzenberg, tor having, 
without their permiſſion, acknowleged the regency 
of the landgraviate of Heſſe Caſſel, they, in the 
month ot February, ordered the magiſtrates of that 
place to pay, within the term of twenty-four hours, 
the ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand. livres, 
on pain of being ſubjected to wilitary execution. 
This order was ſignified by the prince de Robecq, 
to whom the magiſtrates repreſented the impoſlibi- 
lity of raiſing ſuch a ſum, as the country was to- 
tally exhauſted, and their credit abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed, in conſequence of their inability to pay the 
intereſt of the capitals negociated in the courſe of 
the preceding year. He till inſiſting upon find- 
ing the money before night, they offered to pay 
eighty thouſand florins, which they raiſed with the 
utmoſt difficulty, and begged the payment of the 
reſt might be poſtponed for a few weeks; bur 
their requeſt was rejected with diſdaio. The gar- 
riſon was reintorced by two battalions, and four 
ſquadrons dilperſed in the principal ſquares and 
markets in the city, and the gates were ſhur. 
They even planted cannon in the ſtreet, and tarred 
matches were fixed to many houſes, in order to 
intimidate the inhabitants. Theſe expedients prov- 
ing ine ffectual, detachments of grenadiers entered 
the houſes of the principal magiſtrates and mer- 
| chants, from whence they removed all their beſt 
effects to the town- hall, where they were kept in 
depoſit, until they were redeemed with all the 
money that could poſſibly be raiſed. This exac- 
tion, ſo little conſiſtent with the character of a ci- 
vilized nation, the French miniſter declared to the 
diet at Ratiſbon was agreeable to the inſtructions of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. F 

By way of retaliation for the cruelty practiſed 
at Hanau, a detachment of the allied army under 
N Luckner was ſent to raiſe contributions in 
Fulda, and actually carried off hoſtages from that 
city; but retired before a ſtrong body of the ene- 
my, who took poſſeſſion of the place. From 
hence the French marched, in their turn, to plun- 
der the town of Hirchfeldt and Vacha. Accord- 
ingly they appeared at Vacha, ſituated on the 
frontiers of Heſſe, and forming the head of the 
chain of cantonments which the allies had on the 
Werra. This place was attacked with ſuch vigour 
that colonel Freytag, who commanded the poſt, 
was obliged to abandon the town; but he main- 
tained himſelf on a riſing ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he amufed the enemy, until two 
battalions of grenadiers came to his aſſiſtance. 
Thus reinforced, he repulſed the French, * 
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them for three leagues, and drove them with a 
conſiderable loſs from Giſſa, where they had re- 
ſolved to fix their quarters. "Theſe ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened in the beginning of May, when the grand 
armies were juſt in motion to begin the cam- 
paign. | 
By this time the forces under the mareſchal 
duke de Broglio were augmented 'to one hundred 
thouſand ; while the count de St. Germain com- 
manded' a ſeparate army on the Rhine, conſiſting 
of thirty thouſand men, aſſembled from the quar- 
ters of Duſſeldorp, Cologn, Cleves, and Weſel. 
This ſecond corps was intended to divide the allied 
army, which, by ſuch a diviſion, would be conſi- 
derably weakened; and the French court threaten- 
ed to form a third army, under the prince de Sou- 
biſe; but this was never aſſembled. Ihe duke de 
Broglio was in ſuch favour with the French mini- 
ſtry at this juncture, that he was promoted over 
the heads of many old generals, who now demand- 
ed and obtained their diſmiſſion; and every ſtep 
was taken to render the campaign glorious to this 
ſpirited commander: but, notwichſtanding all 
their care, and his own activity, he found it im- 
poſſible to take the field early enough in the ſpring, 
trom want of forage for his cavalry. While his 
quarters were eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, his troops 
were plentifully ſupplied with all forts of proviſion 
from the Upper Rhine; but this convenience de- 
pended upon his being maſter of the courſe of the 
river: nor could he move from this poſition with- 
out forfeiting the advantage, and providing maga- 
zines for the uſe of his forces; ſo that he was 
obliged to lie inactive until he could have the be- 
nefit of green forage in his march, 
The ſame inconveniencies lay more heavy on 
prince Ferdinand, who, being in. an exhauſted 
country, was obliged to fall back as far as Pader- 
born, and draw his ſupplies from Hamburgh and 
Bremen on the Elbe and the Welter. By this 
time, however, he had received a reinforcement:of 
Britiſh troops from Embden, under the command 
of major general Griffin; and beſore the end of the 
campaign the forces of that nation in Germany 
were augmented. to five: and twenty thouſand. Phe 


allied army marched from their cantonments on 


the fifth day of May, and proceeded by the way of 
Paderborn to Fritzlar, where, on the twentieth, 
they encamped; but part of the troops left in the 
biſhopric of Munſter, under general Sporcken, 
were ordered to form a camp. at Dulmen, to make 
head againſt the French corps com manded by the 
count de St. Germain, | i [rr 
General [moff was ſent with a detachment to 

Kirchayn on the Orme; and general Gilſoe, with 
another corps, advanced to the neighbourhood! of 
Hirchfield on-the Fulda. The former of theſe hav- 
ing ordered colonel Luckner to icour the country 
with a body of huſſars, that officer, on the twenty- 
fourth day of May, tell in with a French patrole, 
which gave the alarm at Butzcach, when the gar- 
riſon of that place, amounting to five hundred 
picquets, under general Waldener, fled with great 
precipitation. Being, however, purſued and over- 
taken near a wood, they were routed and diſperfed. 
Colonel Luckner, entering Butzbach, found a con- 
ſiderable quantity of forage, flour, wine, and equi- 
page, belonging to the fugitives. What he could 
not carry off, he diſtributed among the poor inha- 
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bitants, and returned to general Imhoff's camp at 
Ameneburg, with above an hundred priſoners. 
This excurſion alarmed the enemy to ſuch a de- 
gree, that their whole army was put in motion; and 
the duke de Broglio, in perſon, advanced with a 
large body of troops as far as Friedberg: but un- 
derſtanding the allies had not quitted their camp 
at Fritzlar, he returned to Frankfort, after having 
cantoned that part of his army in the Wetteraw. ; 
This alarm was not fo mortifying as the ſeceſſion. 
of the Wirtemberg troops, amounting to ten 
thouſand men, commanded by their duke in per- 
ſon, who left the French army in diſguſt and te- 
turned to his on country. The Imperal army, 
under the prince de Deuxponts, quartered at Bam- 
berg, began their march to Naumberg on the 
twentieth of May; but one of their detachments of 
'cavalry having recewed a check from a body of 
Pruſſians near Eutzen, they fell back; and on the 
fourth day of June encamped at Lichteaſels upon 
the Maine. The ſmall detachments of the grand 
armies, as well as thoſe belonging to the bodies 
cammanded by geaeral Sporcken and the count de 
St. Germain in the neigbbourhood of Duſſeldorp, 
ſkirmiſhed with various ſucceſs. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwie being detached from the allied 
army, with ſome battalions, of grenadiers and two. 
regiments of Engliſh-dragoons, advanced to the 
county of Fulda, here he was joined by the 
troops under, general Gilſoe, and performed ſome 
 inconfiderable- exploits, particularly at Haſenteldt 
and Zietbach, where he ſurpriſed and took divera 
parties of the ene. | 
By the twenty-fourth of June prince Ferdinand, 
quitting+his-camp at Fritzlar, advanced to Frillen- 
dorf, and took poſt on the hills between Zi- 
genheim and Freyſa, general Imhoff commanding 
at a ſmall diſtance on che right, and the hereditary 
prince, now returned from Fulda, being ſtationed 
on the left of the army. In the mean time, the 
duke de Broglio, aſſembling his forces between 
Merlau and Laubach, advanced to Neuſtadt, where 
he encamped on the  twenty-eighth day af the 
month, and at the ſame time "occupied a ſtrong 
poſt at Waſſemburg. His intention was to pene- 
trate through the country of Heſſe into Hanover, 
and make himſelf entirely maſter of that electorate. 
With this view he reſolved to effect a junction with 
the count de St. Germain, whom he ordered to 
advance towards Brilau and Corbach; while he 
himſelf decamping from Neuſtadt on the eighth 
day of July, advanced by the way of Frankenberg. 
Prince Ferdinand, having received intelligence that 
the count de St. Germain was in motion, began his 
march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth day af 
July reached the heights of Brunau, in the neigh» 
bourhood of Wildungen. 218] 
The hereditary prince, at the head of the ad- 
vanced corps, reintorced with ſome battalions and 
ſquadrons under major- general Griffin, was ſent 
forwards to Saxenhauſen, whither the army fol- 
lowed the next morning. The hereditary prince, 
continuing to advance, found the enemy alread 
formed at Corbach; but ſuppoſing their et 
force did not exceed ten thouſand infantry an 
ſeventeen ſquadrons, and being impelled by the ar- 
dour of his n courage, he reſolved to give them 
battle. He accordingty attacked them about two | 
in the afternoon, and the action became very 
| warm 
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warm and obſtinate : but the enemy being conti- 
nually reinforced with freſh battalions, and having 
the advantage of a numerous artillery, all the 
prince's efforts were ineffectual. Prince Ferdinand, 
being at too great-a diſtance ra ſupport him, ſent 
him an order to rejoin the army, which was by this 
time formed at Saxcnhaulen. He forthwith made 
diſpoſitions for a retreat, which, however, was at 
tended with great contuſion. The enemy perceiv- 
ing the diſorder of the allied troops, plied their ar- 
tillery with redoubled vigour; while a powerful 
body of their cavalry charged with irreſiſtible fury. 
In all likelihood, the whole infantry of the allies 
would have been cut off, had not the hereditary 

rince made a diverſion in their favour, by charg- 
ing in perſon at the head of the Britiſh dragoons, 
who acted with their uſual gallantry and ſpirit. 
This reſpite furniſhed them with an opportunity 
of effecting their retreat to Saxenhauſen ; but they 
loſt above five hundred men, and fifteen pieces of 
cannon. General count Keilmanſegge, major-ge- 
neral Griffin, and major Hill of Bland's dragoons, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their conduct and in- 
trepidity on this occaſion. 

The hereditary prince expoſed his life in the 
hotteſt part of the action, and received a ſlight 
wound in the ſhoulder, which gave him far leſs 
uneafinels than he felt from the chagrin and mor- 
tification produced by his defeat. 

- Many days, however, did not paſs, before he 
found an opportunity of retrieving his honour. 
Prince Ferdinand, receiving intelligence that a body 
of the enemy, commanded by ma 
bitz, had advanced on the left off the allies to Zie- 

heim, detached the hereditary prince to oppoſe 
them, at the head of fix battalions of Hanoverians 
and Heſſians, with Elliot's regiment of light horſe, 
Luckner's huffars; and two brigades of Chafſeurs. 
On the ſixteenth day of the month, he attacked 
the enemy near the village of Exdorff, and a very 
warm action enfued, in which Elliot's regiment 
ed feats of the moſt undaunted. valour. 
Though this was the firſt time they had appeared 
in the field, they out-did in courage the moſt ex- 
perienced veterans. They charged five different 
times, and broke through the enemy at every 
charge : but theſe exploits they did not atchieve 
without ſuſtaining a heavy loſs in officers, men, and 
horſes. At length victory declared for the allies. 
Five batralions of the enemy, including the com- 
mander in chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, 
. were taken, with fix pieces of cannon, and all their 
arms, baggage, and artillery. 

During theſe tranſactions, the mareſchal duke de 
Broglio remained encamped on the heights of Cor- 
bach. He had, in advancing from Frankfort, 
left detachments to reduce the caſtles of Marpurg 
and Dillemburg, which were occupied by the allies ; 
and rhey fell into his hands, the garrifons of both 
being obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. Theſe 
were but inconſiderable conqueſts ; nor did the pro- 
greſs of the French general equal the idea which 
kad been formed of his talents and activity. The 
count de St Germain, who was his ſenior officer, 
and believed by many to be at leaſt his equal 
in capacity, having now joined his corps to the 
grand army, and conceiving diſguſt at his being 
obliged to ſerve under the duke de Broglio, threw 
vp his command, in which he was ſucceeded by 
the chevalier de Muy. At the ſame time, the mar- 
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quis de Voyer, and the count de Luc, two gene- 
rals of experience and reputation, quitted the army, 
and returned to France, actuated by the ſame 
motives. 

The allied army having advanced from Saxen- 
hauſen to the village of Halle, near Caſſel, remained 
in that ſituation till the chircieth day of July, when 
the troops were again put in motion. The cheva- 
lier de Muy, having croſſed the Dymel at Stadt- 
bergen, with the reſerve of the French army, 
amounting to thirty-five thouſand men, and extend- 
ing theſe troops down the banks of the river, in 
order to cut off the communication of the allies 
with Weſtphalia; while the. duke de Broglio 
marched up with his main body to their camp at 
Kalle, and prince Xavier of Saxony, who com- 
manded their reſerve on the left, advanced towards 
Caſſel; prince Ferdinand, leaving general Kiel- 
manſegge with a body of forces for the defence of 
that city, decamped in the night of the thirtieth, 
and pafſed the Dymel without loſs, between Lie- 
benau and Dringleberg. The hereditary prince, 
who had the preceding day croſſed the ſame river, 
in order to reinforce general Sporcken, who was 
poſted near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the poſi- 
tion of the enemy, and found them poſſeſſed of a 
very advantageous camp between Warbourg and 
Ochſendorff. Prince Ferdinand, having reſolved 


to atrack them, ordered the hereditary prince and 
Mr. Sporcken ta turn their left, while he himſelf 


advanced againſt their front, with the main body 
of his army. 
The enemy was accordingly attacked, almoſt at 


equal impetuoſity and ſucceſs. As the infantry of 
the allied army could not march faſt enough to 
charge at the ſame time, the marquis of Granby 
was ordered to advance with the cavalry of the 
right; and the brigade of Engliſh artillery, com- 
manded by captain Philips, made ſuch expedition, 
that they were up in time to ſecond the attack in a 
moſt ſurprizing manner. All the French cavalry, 


except three ſquadrons, fled with precipitation at 


the approach of the marquis; and theſe were en- 
tirely broke at the very. firſt charge. Then the 
—— horſe fell upon the enemy's infantry, which 
ſuffered greatly, while the town of Warbourg was 
aſſaulted by the Britannic legion. The French 
being hard preſſed on both flanks, as well as in 
front and rear, betook themſelves to flight, with- 
conſiderable damage, occaſioned chiefly by the 
Britiſh cannon and dragoons, and many were 
drowned in attempting to ford the Dymel. The 
battalion of Maxwell, and a brigade under general 
Beckwith, compoſed of grenadiers and Highlanders, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves remarkably on this occa- 
ſion. The enemy left about fifteen hundred men, 
killed or wounded, in the field of battle, with ſome 
colours, and ten pieces of cannon, and about the 
ſame number were taken priſoners. Monſieur de 
Muy lay all night under arms, on the heights of 
Volk-Miſfen, from whence he retired to Wolfsha- 
gen. On the evening of the battle, the marquis of 
Granby received orders to pals the river in pur- 
ſuit of them, with .twelve Britiſh battalions, and 
ten ſquadrons, and encamped at Wilda, about four 
miles from, Warbourg, the heights of which were 
occupied by the enemy's grand army. 

By this ſucceſs, prince Ferdinand was enabled to 


maintain his cmmunication with Weſtphalia, and 
: keep 
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keep the enemy at a diſlance from the heart of Ha- 
nover; but to theſe objects he was obliged to ſa 
crifice the country of Caſſel; for prince Xavier of 
Saxony, at the head of a detached body, much 
more numerous than that which was left under ge- 
neral Kielmanſegge, advanced towards Caſlcl, and 
made himſelf matter of that city; then he reduced 
Munden, Gottingen, and Elmbeck, in the elec- 
torate of Hanover, All that prince Ferdinand 
could do, conſidering how much he was out-num- 
bered by the French, was to ſecure poſts and paſſes 
with a view to retard their progrels, and employ 
detachments to harraſs and ſurpriſe their advanced 
parties. 

In a few days after the action at Warbourg, ge- 
neral Luckner repulſed a French detachment which 
had advanced as far as Elmbeck, and ſurpriſed an- 
other at Nordheim. About the ſame time colonel 
Donap, with a body of the allied army, attacked 
a French corps of two thouſand men, poſted in 
the wood of Sababourg, to maintain the commu— 
nication between their grand army and their troops 
on the other ſide of the Weſer; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrength of their ſituation, drove them from 
their poſt, with the loſs of five hundred men, ei- 
ther killed or made priſoners : but this advantage 
was more than counterbalanced by the reduction 
of Ziegenhain, garriſoned by ſeven hundred men 
of the allied army, who, after a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, were forced to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. On the fifth day of Auguſt, prince Fer- 
dinand being encamped at Buhne, received inti- 
mation that a conſiderable body of the enemy, a- 
mounting to upwards of twenty thouſand men, 
were preparing to make a general forage in the 
neighbourhood of Geiſmar. He immediately form- 
ed a reſolution to defeat their intention, With 
this view he paſſed the Dymel early in the morn- 
ing, with a body of troops and ſome artillery, and 
poſted them in ſuch an advantageous manner as to 
oblige the enemy to abandon their purpoſe. 

On the ſame morning the hereditary prince ſet 
out on an expedition to beat up the quarters of a 
French detachment. Being informed that a body 
of their horſe and foot, amounting to upwards of 
two thouſand men, were cantoned at Zierenberg, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the French camp at Die- 
renberg, and paſſed their time in the moſt careleſs 
ſecurity, he advanced towards them from his camp 
at Warbourg. About a league on the other fide 
of the Dymel, at the village of Witzen, they were 
joined by the light troops under major Bulow; 
and now the diſpoſition was made, both for enter- 
ing the town, and ſecuring a retreat, in caſe of be- 
ing repulſed. 5 

When they had arrived within two miles, they 
divided into three bodies, which took three diffe- 
rent routes, by which the place was completely ſur- 
rounded. At eight in the evening they ſet out 
from Warbourg, and came before this place at 
two the following morning. Notwithſtanding the 
precautions taken, the trampling of the troops 
over the gardens gave the alarm to a guard of the 
enemy's dragoons, who immediately began to fire. 
Strict orders had been given to proceed with as 
little noiſe as poſſible, and to reſerve their fire; 
and ſuch was the deliberate courage, ſuch the per- 
fect diſcipline of the Britiſh forces, that they ſuſ- 
tained the enemy's fire, puſhed on with their bayo- 
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nets, drove back the French piquets, killed the 
guard at the gate, and entered the towns along 
with the fuginves, without the leaſt noiſe, hurty, 
or contuſion, Never was ſurprize more complete. 

The column of the Britiſh forces having forced 
the gate, advanced regularly with their bayonets 
fixed, and without firing a muſquet, through the 
two ſtreets that led to their church-yard (which, 
being the only open part of the town, ſerved the 
French as a place of arms“ killing or taking a great 
number of thoſe who ran ſrom the houſes towards 
this place of rendezvous; and thus they advanced 
with the grea:eſt order and the moſt profound fi- 
lence, un:1l they reached the church-yard. The 
night was fo dark, that they formed by the fide of 
the French, who for a while tcok them to be their 
own piquets that had aſſembled: but they were 
ſoon undeceived : a fierce encounter with bayonets 
enſued, in which the French were quickly obliged 
to give way. Two regiments of the enemy's dra- 
gocns endeavoured to fly to their camp; but they 
tound it occupicd by four hundred grenadieis, who 
drove them back with their bayonets. Forced 
from hence, they fled to another gate; but there 
they were repulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall arms. 
Then they were compelled to ſeparate; and flying 
at random as fortune and the night direted, made 
their eſcape at the ſeveral breaches of the wall, 
The prince was maſter of the place in about an 
hour; but the nearneſs of the French camp and 
the approach of day, prevented ſo long a conti- 
nuance in the town as he wiſhed for reaping the 
full fruits of his victory: therefore about three 
o' clock he began his retreat, carrying off two pieces 
of cannon, thirty-ſix officers, and about five hun- 
dred private men. The ſlaughter allo of the ene- 
my was conſiderable. The prince reached his camp 
without the leaſt moleſtation in his retreat. 

If we conſider the difficulty of this attempt, very 
few have been bolder; if we examine the diſpoſi- 
tions, none could be conducted with greater wil- 
dom; if we attend to the behaviour of the troops 
we ſhall no where find an example of more exact 
obedience, diſcipline, and courage. To atrack fo 
large a body of the enemy ſo ſtrongly poſted, 
withia little more than a league of their grand 
camp; to march ſo far in that critical ſituation, 
and in a very dark night; to divide into ſo many 
parts, yet to act witch ſo much order and ſo entire 
a concert, was certainly an exploit of the very firſt 
rank; and, though not of any great importance 
in its conſequences, is ſo admirable in its conduct 
and execution, that it well deſerves to be particu- 


] larly narrated. This added greatly to the reputa- 


tion of the Engliſh as foldiers, and no leſs to their 
honour as men, by the humanity they ſhewed to 
their priſoners, and the generous ſentiments of the 
common ſort with regard to money, as there were 
ſeveral noble inſtances that night of their refuling 
to take any thing from their priſoners, who had 
offered them their purſes. They loſt but ten 
men. 

From this period the operations of the two ar- 
mies, which for a time ſcemed to languiſh, were 
| renewed with freſh vigour. Prince Ferdinand per- 
ceived, that whilſt the enemy's communication 
with the Rhine, and with Frankfort on the Maine, 
continued open, it would be to very Lttie pur- 


poſe to attempt any thing either for the relict of 
Gottingen 
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Gottingen or Caſſcl. Their progreſs indeed into 
Hanover had been checked ; but whilſt they ſtill 
continued in ſo advanced a poſition, it was evidently 
impoſſible to prevent their making very ruinous 
inroads into that country. To force them to a 
battle againſt their inclination, would be difficult, 
and the attempt itſelt dangerous. There remain- 
ed but one method, which was to make frequent 
and ſtrong detachments into the ſouthern parts of 
Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus render precarious 
the enemy's communication with the Rhine and 
Maine, from whence they drew the greateſt part 
of their ſupplies of all kinds. 
With this view he detached major Bulow at the 
head of a ſtrong corps, who puſhed forward to- 
ward Marpurg, ſurpriſed the town, deitroyed the 
French ovens, and brought off a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſtores and baggage, with ſome priſoners. He 
met with the ſame ſucceſs at Butzbach, where he 
ſurprized and took two companies belonging to 
the regiment of Ravgrave, and retired with his 
body to Frankenberg, where he joined colonel 
Forſen. On the twelfth day of September they 
made a movement towards Frankenau; and M. de 
Stainville, who was poſted with a body of French 
troops at Merdenhagen, advanced to check their 
progreſs. He came up with their rear in the 
neighbourhood of Munden, and attacked them in 
afling the river Orck with ſuch vigour, that For- 
en, with ſome of his cavalry, was taken, and Bu- 
low obliged to abandon ſome pieces of cannon. 

The action was juſt determined when this laſt 
was reinforced by the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wic, who had made a forced march of five German 
miles, which had fatigued the troops to ſuch a 
degree, that he deferred his attack till next mor- 
ning; but in the mean time, M. de Stainville re- 
tired towards Frankenberg. The Hanoverian ge- 
neral Wangenheim, at the head of four battalions 
and ſix ſquadrons, had driven the enemy from the 
defiles of Soheite, and encamped at Lawenthagen; 
but, being attacked by a ſuperior number, he was 
obliged in his turn to give way, and his retreat 
was not effected without the loſs of two hundred 
men, and ſome pieces of artillery. When the 
enemy retired, general Wangenheim repaſſed the 
Weſer, and occupied his former ſituation at Uſſar. 
Mean while, general Luckner gained an advantage 
over a detachment of French cavalry near Norten. 
Prince Ferdinand, when mareſchal Broglio quitted 
his camp at Immenhauſen, made a motion of his 
troops, and eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Geiſ- 
marwells, the reſidence of the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel: from thence, however, he transferred them 
about the latter end of September to Ovilgune, on 
the Weſtphalian fide of the Dymel. 

Such was the poſition of the two oppoſite grand 
armies, when the world was ſurpriſed by an expe- 
dition to the Lower Rhine, made by the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwic. Whether this excurſion was 
intended to hinder the French from reinforcing 
their army in Weſtphalia, or to co-operate in the 
Low Countries with the armament now ready equip- 
ped in the ports of England; or to gratify the 
ambition of a young prince, overboiling with cou- 
rage, and glowing with the deſire of conqueſt, 
certain it is, the Auſtrian Netherlands were at this 
juncture entirely deſtitute of troops, except the 
French garriſons of Oſtend and Nieuport, which 
| 2 A 
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were weak and inconſiderable. Had ten thouſand 
Engliſh troops been landed on the coaſt of Blan- 
kenburg, they might have taken poſſeſſion of 
Bruges, Ghent, Bruſſels, and Antwerp, without 
reſiſtance, and joined the hereditary prince in the 
heart of the country: in that caſe, he would have 
found himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and might have made ſuch a diverſion in 
favour of Hanover, as to transfer the ſeat of war 
from Weſtphalia into Flanders. The empreſs- 
queen might indeed have complained of this inva- 
ſion, as the formality of declaring war againſt her 
had not been obſerved by Great Britain; but, con- 
ſidering that ſhe was the declared enemy of Hano- 
ver, and had violated the barrier-treaty, in eſta- 
bliſhing which the kingdom of Great Britain had 
laviſhed ſo much blood and treaſure; a ſtep of this 
kind, it was thought, might have been taken with- 
out any imputation of perfidy or injuſtice. 

Whatever were the motives for the prince's ex- 
pedition, he certainly quitted the grand army of 
the allies in the month of September, and traverſ- 
ing Weſtphalia with twenty battalions and ten ſqua- 
drons, appeared on the Lower Rhine, marching 
by Schermbeck and Duſſeldorp. On the twenty- 
ninth day of the month he ſent a large detachment 
over the river at Rocroot, which ſurpriſed part of 
the French partizan Fiſcher's corps at Rhynberg, 
and ſcoured the country. Next day, other parties 
croſſing at Rees and Emerick, took poſſeſſion of 
ſome redoubts which the French had raiſed along 
the bank of the river; and here they found a num- 
ber. of boats ſufficient to tranſport the reſt of the 
forces. Then the prince advanced to Cleves, and 
at his approach the French garriſon, conſiſting of 
five hundred men, under the command of M. de 
Barrel, retired into the caſtle, which however they 
did not long defend; for on the third day of Oc- 
tober they capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, after having in vain endeavoured 
to obtain more favourable conditions, 

A more important object was Weſel, which the 
prince inveſted, and began to beſiege in form. 
The approaches were made on the right of the 
Rhine, while the prince in perſon remained on the 
left to cover the ſiege; and preſerved his communi- 
cation open with the other ſide, by a bridge above 
and another below the place. He had hoped to 
carry it by a vigorous aſſault, without the forma- 
lity of a regular ſiege; but he met with a warmer 
reception than he expected; and his operations 
were retarded by heavy rains, which, by ſwelling 
the river, endangered his bridges, and laid his 
trenches under water. The difficulties and delays 
occaſioned by this circumſtance entirely diſappoint- 
ed his deſign. The French being informed of his 
motions, were not ſlow in taking meaſures to an- 
ticipate his ſucceſs. M. de Caſtres was detached 
after him with thirty battalions and thirty- eight 
ſquadrons ; and by forced marches arrived, on the 
fourteenth day .of October, at Rhynberg, where 
the prince's light troops were poſted. Theſe he 
attacked immediately, and compelled to abandon 
the poſt, notwithitanding all the efforts of the 
prince, who commanded in perſon, and appeared 
in the warmeſt part of this ſhort but ſanguinary af- 
fair. The enemy, leaving five battalions with ſome 
ſquadrons at Rhynberg, proceeded by the left, and 
encamped behind the convent of Campen. 
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The prince having received intimation that M. 
de Caſtries was not yet joined by ſome reinforce- 
ments that were on the march, determined to be 
before-hand with them, and attempt that very 
night to ſurpriſe him in his camp. For this pur- 
poſe he began his march at ten in the even- 
ing, after having left four battalions and five 
ſquadrons under 7 Bock, with inſtruc- 
tions to obſerve Rhynberg, and attack that poſt 
in caſe the attempt on Campen ſhould ſuc- 
ceed. Before the allied forces could reach the 
enemy's camp, they were under the neceſſity of 
overpowering Fiſcher's corps of irregulars, which 
occupied the convent of Campen, at the diſtance 
of half a league in their front. This ſervice occa- 
ſioned ſome firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the 
French army. Their commander formed them 
with great expedition, and poſted them in a wood, 
where they were immediately attacked, and at firſt 
obliged to give ground; but they ſoon found 
means to recover their ranks, and ſuſtained, with - 
out flinching, an unceaſing fire of muſquetry, from 
five in the morning till nine at night, when they 
reaped the fruits of their perſeverance. The here- 
ditary prince, whoſe horſe was killed under him, 
ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceſs in prolonging an action 
which had already coſt him a conſiderable number 
of men, thought proper to give orders for a retreat, 
which was not effected without confuſion, and left 
the field of battle to the enemy, His loſs on this 
occaſion did not fall ſhort of ſixteen hundred choice 
men, killed, wounded, and taken; and this loſs 
fell chiefly on the troops of Great Britain, who 
were always found in the hotteſt parts of the battle. 
All their officers, both of infantry and dragoons, 
diſtinguiſhed ghemſelves remarkably, and many 
were dangerouſly wounded. Among theſe, the 
nation regretted the loſs of lord Downe, whoſe 
wounds proved mortal: he was a young nobleman 
of ſpirit, who had lately embraced a military life, 
though he was not regularly trained up in the ſer- 
vice. 

Next day, which was the ſixteenth of October, 
the enemy attacked an advanced body of the allies, 
which was poſted in a wood before Elverick, and 
extended along the Khine. The firing of can- 
non and muſquetry was maintained till night. Mean 
while, a column of the French infantry, com- 
manded by M. de Chabot, marched through Wa. 
lach, and took poſt among the thickets, at the 
diftance of a quarter of a league, in thefront of the 
prince's army. By this time, the Rhine was ſo 
much ſwelled by the rains, and the banks of it 
were overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to repair and move lower down the — 
which had been thrown over that river. This 
work was accordingly performed in preſence of the 
enemy, and the prince, paſſing without moleſta- 
tion, proceeded to Bruynen, where he fixed his 
head - quarters. His paſſing the Rhine fo eaſily, 
not only under the eye, but alſo within the graſp 
of a ſuperior and victorious army, may be reckoned 
among the fortunate incidents of his life. 

In the month of November, while he lay en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Schermbeck, a 
body of the enemy attempted to beat up his 

uarters: having received intimation of their de- 
— he immediately called in his advanced poſts, 


and made a diſpoſition for giving them a proper 
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He abandoned the tents that were in 
the front of his camp, and poſted his infantry in 
ambuſcade behind thoſe that were in the rear: at 
the ſame time he ordered ſome regiments of horſe 
and huſſars to take a compaſs, and fall upon the 


reception. 


back of the enemy. The ſtratagem was crown'd 
with the deſired ſucceſs. The French detachment, 
believing the allies had actually abandoned their 
camp, began to pillage the tents in the utmoſt diſ- 
order: then the intantry ſallied from the place 
where they were concealed, and fell upon them 
with irreſiſtible fury; the artillery opened, and the 
cavalry charged them in flank. In a word, of 
twelve hundred who marched from Weſel on this 
expedition, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped. 

The duke de Broglio attempted, by fundry 
meags, to take advantage of the allied army on 
the other ſide of the Weſer, thus weakened by the 
abſence of the troops under the hereditary prince; 
but he found prince Ferdinand too vigilant to be 
ſurpriſed, and too ſtrongly ſituated to be attacked 
with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. He therefore con- 
tented himſelf with waſting the country by detach- 
ments: he ſent M. de Stainville with a conſider- 
able body of forces to penetrate into the heart of 
Hanover ; and on the fifteenth day of September, 
that officer falling in with a detachment of the 
allies, commanded by major Bulow, attacked them 
near the abbey of Schaken. After a warm and 
obſtinate engagement, they were defeated and pur- 
ſued to Bulemont, with the loſs of their cannon, 
baggage, and a good number of men, who fell into 
the hands of the viftors. After this exploit, M. 
de Stainville advanced to Halberſtadt, and de- 
manded of that capital a contribution of one mil- 
hon five hundred thouſand livres; but the citizens 
had been ſo exhauſted by former exactions, that 
they could not raiſe above thirty thouſand: for the 
remainder the French partizan took hoſtages, with - 
whom he returned to the grand army encamped at 
Caſſel, from whence they, in a little time, fell back 
as far as Gottingen. 

As the enemy retired, prince Ferdinand advanced 
as far as Hurſte, where he fixed his head quarters 
about the latter end of November. While he con- 
tinued in this poſition, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened 
in the neighbourhood of Gottingen. Major-gene- 
ral Breidenbach, at the head of two regiments of 
Hanoverian and Brunſwick guards, with a detach- 
ment of cavalry, attacked on the twenty-ninth day 
of November, the French poſt at Heydemunden, 
upon the river Worrau. This he carried, toge- 
ther with the town, which the enemy haſtily aban- 
doned. Part of their detachment croſſed the river 
in boats; the reſt threw themſelves into an in- 
trenchment that covered the paſſage, which the al- 
lies endeavoured to force in ſeveral unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, galled as they were by the fire of the ene- 
my's redoubts on the other ſide of the river. At 
length M. Breidenbach was obliged to deſiſt and 
retire into the town, from whence he withdrew at 
midnight, after having ſuſtained conſiderable da- 
Mage. 

Prince Ferdinand had it very much at heart to 
drive the French from Gottingen, and accordingly 
inveſted that city; but the French garriſon, which 
was numerous and well provided, made ſuch a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, as baffled all the attempts of the 
allies, who were moreover incommoded by the 
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rainy weather, which, added to other confidera- 
tions, prevented them from undertaking the fiege 
in form. Neverchelels, they kept the place block- 
ed up irom the twenty- ſecond day of November to 
the tweltth cf the following month, when the gar 
riſon, in a detperate ſally, took one of their principal 
poſts, and compe lied them to abandon the enter- 
prize. About the middle of December, prince 
Ferdinand withdrew into winter quarters, he him- 
ſelf reſiding at Ullar, and the Engliſh troops being 
cantoned in the biſhopric of Paderborn. Thus the 
enemy were left in poſicflion of Heſſe, and the 
whole country eaſtward of the Weſer to the fron- 
tiers of the electorate of Hanover. 

The king of I ruilia, after all his labours, not- 
withitanding the great talents he had diſplayed, 
and the incredible efforts he had made, ſtill tound 
himſelf environed by his enemies, and in danger 
of being cruſhed, by their cloling and contracting 
their circle. Even the Swedes, who had languiſh- 
ed ſo long, ſcemed to be rouſed to action in Po- 
merania, during the ſeverity of the winter- ſcaſon. 
The Pruſſian general Manteuffel had, on the 
twentieth day of January, croſſed the river Peene, 
repulled the advanced polts of the enemy at Zie- 
then, and penetrated as far as the neighbourhood 
of Grieſſwalde; but finding the Swedes on their 
guard, he returned to Anclam, where his head 
quarters were eſtabliſhed. This inſult was ſoon re- 
taliated with intereſt. On the twenty-eighth day 
of de month, at five in the morning, a body of 
Swedes attacked the Pruſſian troops poſted in the 
fuburbs of Anclam, on the other ſide of the 
Peene, and drove them into the city, which they 
entered pell mell. General Manteuffel, being 
alarmed, endeavoured to rally the troops, but was 
wounded and taken, with about two hundred men 
and three pieces of cannon, The victors, having 
performed this exploit, returned to their own 
quarters. As for the Ruſſian army, which had 
wintered on the other ſide of the Viſtula, the ſeaſon 
was pretty far advanced before it could take the 
field; though general Tottleben was detached 
from it about the beginning of June, at the head 
of ten thouſand Coflacks, and other light troops, 
with which he made an inroad into Pomerania, and 
fixed his head quarters at Belgard. | 

At the beginning of the campaign the king o 
Pruſſia's chief aim was to take meaſures for the de- 
fence of Sileſia, the conqueſt of which ſeemed to 
be the principal object Which the court of Vienna 
had in view. While the Auſtrian army under count 
Daun lay ſtrongly intrenched in the neighbourhood 
of Dreſden, the king of Pruſſia had attempted, in 
the month of December, to make him quit that ad- 
vantageous ſituation, by cutting off his proviſions, 
and making an incurſion into Bohemia, For thele 
purpoſes he had taken poſſeſſion of Dippeſ 
walde, Maxen, and Pretchendorff, as if he intend- 
ed to enter Bohemia by the way of Paſsberg ; 
but this ſcheme being found impracticable, he re- 
turned to his camp at Freyberg; and in January 
the Pruſſian and Auſtrian armies were cantoned ſo 
near each other that daily ſkirmiſhes were fought 
with various ſucceſs. The head of the Pruſſian 
camp was occupied by a body of four thouſand 
men under general Zettwitz, who, upon the twen- 
ty-ninth day of January was attacked with ſuch ir- 


reſiſtible fury by the Auſtrian general Beck, that 
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he retreated in great confuſion to Torgau, with 
the loſs of five hundred men, eight pieces ef ar- 
tillery, and a conſiderable quantity of new cloatt - 
ing, and other baggage. ; 

Another advantage of the {ame nature was gain- 
ed by the Aultriars at Newſtadt over a ſmall body 
of Pruſſians who guarded that city. In the month 
of march general Laudohn advanced with a ſtrong 
detachment of horie and foot, in order to ſurpriſe 
the Pruſſians, who, in endeavouring to accompliſh 
a retreat to Steinau, were ſurrounded accordingly, 
and very roughly handied. General Laudohn ſum- 
moned them twice by ſound of trumpet to lay 
down their arms; but their commanders, the cap- 
tains Blumenthal and Zittzwitz, rejecting the pro- 
poſal with diſdain, the enemy attacked them on 
all hands with a great ſuperiority of number. In 
this emergency the Pruſſian captains formed their 
troops into a ſquare, and by a cloſe continued fire 
kept the enemy at bay; until, perceiving that the 
Croats had taken poſſeſſion of a wood between 
Siebenhauſen and Steinau, they, in apprehenſion 
of being intercepted, abandoned their baggage, 
and forced their way to Steinau, which they reach- 
ed with great difficulty, having been continually 
harraſſed by the Auſtrians, who paid dear for this 
advantage. Several other petty exploits of this 
kind were atchieved by detachments on both 
ſides, before the campaign was opened by the 
orand armies. 

Towards the end of April, the king of Pruſſia 
altered his poſition, and withdrew that part of his 
chain of cantonments, which extended from the 
foreſt of Thurundt to the right of the Elbe. He 
now took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp, between 
the Elbe and the Mulda, which he intrenched in 
every part that was acceſſible, and fortified with 
two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By theſe 
precautions he was enabled to keep his ground 
againſt the army of count Daun, and at the ſame 
time detach a body of troops as a reinforcement to 
his brother prince Henry, who collected a ſeparate 
army near Franckfort upon the Oder, that he might 
be at hand either to oppoſe the Ruſſians, or march 
to the relief of Sileſia, which the enemy was bent 
upon invading. It was for this purpoſe that the 
Auſtrian general Laudohn advanced with a conſi- 
derable army into Luſatia, about the beginning of 
May, and general Beck with another body of 
troops took poſſeſſion of Cotbus. Mean while 
count Daun continued in his old fituation on the 
Elbe; general Lacy commanded a ſmall detached 
army upon the frontiers of Saxony, to the ſouthward 
of Dreſden; and the prince de Deux- ponts march- 
ed into the ſame neighbourhood with the army of 
the empire. | 

Prince Henry of Pruſſia having encamped with 
his army for ſome time at Sagan in Sileſia, pro- 
ceeded from thence to Gorlitz in Luſatia, to watch 
the motions of general Laudohn, encamped at 
Koningſgratz; from whence, in the beginning of 
June, he marched into the county of Glatz, and 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, 
which he ſeemed determined to beſiege, having a 
train of eighty pieces of cannon. In order to diſ- 
appoint his deſign, prince Henry reinforced the 
body of troops under general Fouquet; and at the 
ſame time ſent a detachment into Pomerania under 
colonel Leſſow, who defeated the rear- guard of 
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eneral Tottleben, and obliged that officer to 
abandon Pömerania. By this time, however, the 
mareſchal Soltikoff had arrived from Peterſbourg, 
and taken the command of the grand Ruſſian ar— 
my, which paſſed the Viſtula in June, and began 
its march towards the frontiers of Sileſia. 

In the moath of June general Laudohn made a 
fruitleſs attempt to carry Glatz by aſſault; but he 
vas more ſuccelsful in his next enterprize. Un- 
derſtanding that general Fouquet, who occupied 
the poſt at Landſhut, had weakened himſelt by 
ſending off detachments under the major-generals 
Ziethen and Grant, he reſolved to attack him with 
ſuch a ſuperiority of number as he ſhould not be 
able to withſtand, Accordingly, on the twenty- 
third day of June, at two in the morning, he be- 
gan the aſſault with his whole army upon ſome re 
doubts which Fouquet poſſeſſed; and theſe were 
carried one after another, though not without a 
deſperate oppoſition. General Fouquet being ſum- 
moned to furrender, refuſed to ſubmit ; and hay- 
ing received two wounds, was at length taken pri- 
ſoner : about three hundred of his men eſcaped to 
Breſlau; the reſt were killed or taken; but the loſs 
of the victors conſiderably exceeded that of the 
vanquiſhed. In July general Laudohn undertook 
the ſiege of Glatz, which was taken after a very 
faint reſiſtance; for, on the very day that the bat- 
teries were opened againſt the place, the garriſon 
abandoned part of the fortifications, which the be- 
ſiegers immediately occupied, The Pruſſians made 
repeated efforts to regain the ground they had loſt, 
but they were repulſed in all their attempts. At 
length the garriſon laid down their arms, and ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. In this place the enemy 
found an immenſe magazine, including above one 
hundred braſs cannon, a great number of mortars, 
and a vaſt quantity of ammunition. 

Laudohn, encouraged by the reduction of Glatz, 
advanced immediately to Breſlau, which he began 
to bombard with great fury; but his chief hopes 
of ſucceſs conſiſted in carrying the place by a ſud- 


den attack, or intimidating count Tavenzein the 


governor into an immediate ſurrender; for he knew 
the Ruſſian army was at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and judged, from the character of prince Henry of 
Pruſſia, that he would advance to the relief of the 
place long before it could be taken according to 
the uſual forms. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, when he had 
inveſted the town, he ſent a letter to the governor, 
ſpecifying, that his army conſiſted of fitty batra- 
lions and fourſcore ſquadrons ; that the Ruſſian 
army, amounting to ſeventy-five thouſand men, 
was within three days march of Breſlau; that no 
ſuccour could be expected from the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, encamped as he was on the other ſide of the 
Elbe, and overawed by the army of count Daun; 
that prince Henry, far from being in a condition 
to bring relief, would not not be able to ſtand his 
ground againſt the K uſſians; that Breſlau being an 
open mercantile town, not a fortreſs, could not be 
defended without contravening the eſtabliſhed rules 
of war; and therefore the governor, in caſe of ob- 
ſtinacy, had no reaſon to expect an honourable ca- 
pitulation, the benefit of which was now offered. 
He at the ſame time ſent a memorial to the civil 
magiſtrates, threatening their town with deſtruc- 
tion, which could by no other means be prevented 
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than by joining with the inhabitants imperſuading 
the governor to embrace immediately the terms that 
were propoſed. 

Count Tavenzein, inſtead of being intimidated, 
was encouraged by theſe menaces, which implied 
an apprehenſion in Laudohn that the place wou 
be relicved. He therefore replied to the ſummons 
he had received, that Breſlau was not ſimply a 
mercantile town, but ought to be conſidered as 4 
place of ſtrength, as bring ſurrounded with works 
and wet ditches: that the Auſtrians themſelves had 
defended it as ſuch aſter the battle of Liſſa, in the 
year 1757 3 that the king his maſter having com- 
manded him to defend the place to the laſt extre- 
mity, he could neither comply with general Lau- 
dohn's propoſals, nor pay the leaſt regard to his 
threats of deſtroying the town, as he had not been 
intruſted with the care of the houſes, but with the 
defence of the fortifications. The Auſtrian con- 
vinced him that fame evening that he threatened 
nothing but what he meaned to perform. He 
opened his batteries, and poured in upon the town 
a molt terrible ſhower of bombs and red hot bul- 
lets, which continued till midnight. During this 
dreadful diſcharge, which filled the place with hor- 
ror and deſolation, he attempted the out- works by 
aſſault. The Croats attacked the covered way in 
different places with their uſual impetuoſity; but 


were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, by the con- 


duct and reſolution of the governor and garriſon. 


Theſe proceedings having made no impreſſion upon 


| 


Tavenzein, the beſieging general had recourſe again 
to negociation, and offered the moſt flattering ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which were rejected with 
diſdain, The governor gave him to underſtand, 
that the deſtruction of the town had made no change 
in his reſolution, though it was a pracłice contrary 
to the law of arms, as well as to the dictates of 
common humanity, to begin the ſiege of a fortreſs 
by ruining the inhabitants: finally, he aſſured him 
he would wait for him upon the ramparts, and de- 
tend the place to the utmoſt of his power. 

To this extremity, however, he was not obliged 
to have recourſe. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed generals of the age, hav- 
ing received repeated intelligence that the Ruſſian 
army intended to join Laudohn at Breſlau, deter- 
mined to advance, and give them battle before the 
purpoſed junction. In the latter end of July he ſet 
out from Gleiſſen, and on the laſt day of that month 
had arrived at Linden near Slauve, where he learn- 
ed that Tottleben's detachment only had paſſed 
through the plains of Polnich-Liſſa, and that the 
grand Ruſſian army had marched through Koſten 
and Guſtin. The prince, finding it impoſſible to 
overtake them by that route, directed his march to 
Glogau, where he heard that Breſlau was beſieged 
by general Laudohn, and immediately advanced 
by forced marches to its relief. With ſuch celerity 
did he proceed, that in five days he marched above 
one hundred and twenty Engliſh miles, and at his 
approach the Auſtrian general relinquiſhed his en- 
terprize. Thus, by his ſpirited and prudent con- 
duct, he not only prevented the junction of the 
Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies, but alſo ſaved the ca- 
pital of Sileſia, and ſtreightened Laudohn in ſuch 
a manner as ſubjected him to a defeat by the Pruſ- 
ſian monarch, to whoſe motions it is now time to 
attend. 
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Whetheg his deſign was originally upon Dreſden, 
or he propoſed to act in concert with his brother 
prince Henry in Sileſia, which his adverſaries ſeem- 
ed to have choſen as the ſcene of their operations, 
we ſhall not pretend to determine: certain it is, in 
the beginning of July he began his march in two 
columns through L.uſatia ; and count Daun being 
appriſed of his march, ordered his army to be put 
in motion. Committing the defence of Saxony to 
the army of the empire, and to the body of the 
troops under Lacy, he proceeded with great expe- 
dition towards Sileſia, in full perſuaſion that the 
Pruſſian monarch had thither directed his route. 
Oa the ſeventh day of July the king, knowing that 


Daun was now removed at a diſtance, repaſſed the 


Pulſnitz, which he had croſſed but two days before, 
and advanced with the van of his army towards 
Lichtenberg, in order to attack the forces of ge- 
neral Lacy, who was there encamped ; but the 
Auſtrian retired at his approach. Then the army 
advanced to Marienſtern, when the king under- 
ſtood that count Daun was in full march tor Lau- 
ban, having already gained two marches upon the 
Pruſſians. Perhaps it was this 1ntimation that 
induced the king to alter his plan, and return to 
the Elbe. On the eighth day of the month he re- 
paſſed the Sprehe, in the neighbourhood of Baut- 
zen, and proceeded towards Dreſden with extraor- 
dinary diligence. On the thirteenth his army hav- 
ing paſſed the Elbe at Kadetz, on a bridge of boats, 
took poſt between Pirna and Dreſden, which laſt 
he determined to beſiege, in hope of reducing it be- 
fore count Daun could return to its relief. In this 
expectation, however, he had the misfortune to be 
diſappointed. General Macguire the governor be- 
ing ſummoned to ſurrender, replied, that having 
the honour to be intruſted with the defence of the 
capital, he would maintain it till the laſt extremity. | 
Batteries were immediately erected againſt the town 
on both ſides of the Elbe, and the place overwhelm- 
ed with a dreadful bombardment ; but this expe- 
dient proved altogether ineffectual. Though the 
ſuburbs towards the Pirna gate were attacked and 
carried, this advantage made no impreſſion on ge- 
neral Macguire, who made ſeveral vigorous fallies, 
and took every neceſſary precaution for the defence 
of the city; encouraged moreover by the vicinity 
of Lacy's body and the army of the empire, en- 
camped in an advantageous ſituation near Gros 
Seydlitz; and confident that count Daun would 
| haſten to his relief: nor was it long before his ex- 
ions were anſwered. The Auſtrian general 
finding himſelf outwitted by the ſtratagem of the 
Pruſſian monarch, and being informed of his en- 
terprize againſt Dreſden, inſtantly wheeled about, 
and marched back with ſuch rapidity, that on the 
nineteenth day of the month he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of that capital. In conſequence of 
his approach, the king of Pruſſia, whoſe heavy ar- 
tillery was now come up, redoubled his efforts a- 
ainſt the city, ſo as to reduce to aſhes the cathe- 
Tal church, the new ſquare, ſeveral noble ſtreets, 
ſome palaces, together with the curious manufac- 
tory of porcelaine. Theſe calamities, however, 
affected neither the fortifications nor the garriſon, 
which count Daun found means to reinforce with 
ſixteen - battalions. This ſupply, and the neigh- 


bourhood of three hoſtile armies, rendered it alto- 
gether impoſſible to proſecute the ſiege with any 
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proſpect of ſucceſs: the king therefore relinquiſh- 
ed the enterprize, withdrew his troops and artillery 
and endeavoured to bring Daun to a battle, which 
that general artfully declined, 

The fate of this prince ſeemed now at its criſis. 
Notwithſtanding all the efforts of his brother prince 
Henry, the Ruſſians were faſt advancing to join 
Laudohn, who had already blocked up Schweid- 
nitz and Neiſs, and their junction ſeemed to threaten 
the loſs of all Sileſia, The king had nothing to 
oppoſe to ſuperior numbers, but ſuperior activity, 
ot which he determined to avail himſelf without 
delay. Inſtead of making a feint towards Sileſia, 
he reſolved to march thither in earneſt; and with 
that view paſſing the Elbe, encamped at Dallwitz, 
on the farther bank of the river, leaving general | 
Hulſen with fifteen thouſand men in the intrench- 
ed camp at Schlettow, to preſerve his footing in 
Saxony, On the third day of Auguſt he began his 
march for Sileſia, followed by count Daun with 
the grand Auſtrian army, while the detached body 
under Lacy took poſt at Rechenberg, and the im- 
perial army encamped at Xeſſeldorf. Both the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians marched at the rate of one 
hundred miles in five days. On the tenth the king 
took poſſeſſion of the camp of Lignitz ; and here 
he ſeemed in danger of being quite environed by 
the enemy, who occupied the whole ground be- 
tween Parchwitz and Coſſendau, an extent of thirty 
miles. Count Daun's army lay in the center of 
this chain, poſſeſſing the Heights of Whalſtadt and 
Hochkirk ; general Laudohn covered the ground 
between Jeſchendorf and Coſchitz: the riſing 
grounds of Parchwitz were ſecured by general Nau- 
endorff; and M. de Beck, who formed the left, 
extended his troops beyond Coſſendau. 

The king marched, in the night of the eleventh, 
with a view to turn the enemy, and advance to 
Jauer: but at break of day he diſcovered a new 
camp at Prauſnitz, which conſiſted of Lacy's de- 
tachment, juſt arrived from Lauban. The Pruſ- 
fans immediately croſſed the Katzbach to attack 
this general; but he made ſuch a ſkilful diſpoſition 
for a retreat towards the army of count Daun, that 
he not only baffled the attempts of the king to 
bring him to action, but, by poſting himſelf on 
the Heights of Hennerſdorff, prevented his march 
to Jauer. In vain did the Pruſſian monarch en- 
deavour next day to turn the enemy on the ſide of 
the mountain, by Pomſen and Jagerſdorff ; the 
roads were found impaſſable to the ammunition- 
waggons, and the king returned to the camp at 
Lignitz. 

While he remained in this ſituation, he received 
intelligence that twenty-four thouſand Ruſſians, 
under count Czernichew, had formed bridges over 
the Oder at Auras, where they propoſed to paſs 
that river, and he imagined the enemy had con- 
ceived a deſign to cloſe him in, and attack him 
with their joint forces. Daun had indeed project- 
ed a plan for ſurpriſing him in the night, and 
had actually put his army in motion for that pur- 
poſe ; but he was anticipated by the vigilance and 
good fortune of the Pruſſian monarch. That 
prince, reflecting that if he ſhould wait for his ad- 
verſaries in his camp, he ran the riſque of being 
attacked at the ſame time by Lacy on his right, 
by Daun in his front, and by Laudohn on his left, 
he changed his poſition, in order to diſconcert their 

operations; 
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operations; and on the fourteenth day of the 
month proceeded to the Heights of -Plattendortf, 
where he drew up his army in order of battle. 
Being informed, about two in the morning, that 
Laudohn was in full march, advancing in columns, 
by Benowitz, he divided his army into two ſepa- 
rate bodies. One of thele continued on the ground, 
in order to defend the poſt againſt any attempts 
that might be made by count Daun to aſſiſt Lau- 
dohn ; and that this ſervice might be the more ef- 
fectually performed, the Heights were fortified 
with batteries, ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as to check 
and overawe the whole Auſtrian army. 

The king baving taken this precaution, wheeled 
about with ſixteen batralions and thirty ſquadrons, 
to attack Laudohn as he ſhould advance; but that 
general knew nothing of his deſign, until he him- 
ſelf arrived at the village of Plaffendorff about 
three in the morning, when the day dawning, and 
a thick fog gradually diſperſing, the whole detach- 
ment of the Pruſſian army appeared in order of 
battle, in a well choſen ſituation, ſtrengthened with 
a numerous train of artillery, placed to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Laudohn was equally mortified and ſur- 
prized to find himſelf caught in his own ſnare; but 
he had advanced too far to recede, and therefore 
making a virtue of neceſſity, determined to ſtand 
an engagement. With this view he formed his 
troops as well as the time, place, and circumſtances 
would permit; and the Pruſſians advancing to the 
attack, a ſevere action enſued. The king rode 
along the lines to animate the troops, and ſuper- 
intended every part of the charge, hazarding his life 
in the moſt dangerous ſcenes of the battle to ſuch 
a degree, that his horſe was killed under him, and 
his cloaths were ſhot through in ſeveral places. 
The Auſtrians maintained the conflict with great 
obſtinacy until ſix in the morning, when they gave 
way, and were purſued to the Katzbach, beyond 
which the king would not allow his troops to pro- 
ſecute the advantage they had gained, that they 
might be at hand to ſuccour the right, in caſe 
mareſchal count Daun ſhould ſucceed in his at- 
tempt to advance againſt them from Lignitz. That 
general had actually begun his march to attack the 
Pruſſians on one fide, while Laudohn ſhould charge 
them on the other; but he was not a little ſurpriſ- 
ed to find they were decamped; and when he per- 
ceived a thick cloud of ſmoke at a diſtance, he 
immediately comprehended the nature of the king's 
manœuvre. He then endeavoured to advance by 
Lignitz ; but the troops and artillery which had 
been left on the Height of Pſaffendorff, to oppoſe 
his march, were ſo advantageouſly poſted as to 
render all his attempts ine ffectual. Laudohn is 
ſaid to have loſt in the action about eight thouſand 
men, killed, wounded, and taken, including eighty- 
four officers, with twenty-three pair of colours, 
and eighty-two pieces of cannon ; and this loſs was 

reatly increaſed by the deſertion with which it was 
Followed. The Pruſſians obtained the victory at 
the expence of one general, with five hundred men 
killed, and twelve hundred wounded. Immedi- 
ately after the action the king proceeded to Parch- 
witz; while Daun detached prince Lowenſtein and 
general Beck, with the reſerve of his army, to join 
prince Czernichew, who had paſſed the Oder at 
Auras; but he was ſo thunderſtruck by the defeat 


at Lignitz, that he forthwith repaſſed the river, 
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and prince Lowenſtein retreated on the ſide of 


Jauer. By this bold and well- conducted adventure, 
the Pruſſian monarch not only eſcaped the moſt 
imminent hazard of a total defeat from the joint 
efforts of two ſtrong armies, but alſo prevented 
the dreadfu] junction of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian 
forces. 

His buſineſs now was to open the communication 
with Breſlau and his brother prince Henry, whom 
he joined at Newmarcke. The prince, after Lau- 
dohn was compelled to abandon the ſiege of Bre- 
lau, had narrowly watched the motions of the 
Ruſſian army, which had advanced into the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and without all doubt would 
have bombarded it from ſome commanding heights, 
had not they been prevented by prince Henry, 
who took poſſeſſion of theſe poſts, and fortified 
them with redoubts. The king having delivered 
Breſlau from the neighbourhood of his enemies, 
and being reinforced . by his brother's army, left a 
conſiderable detachment under the command of 
general Goltze, to ſecure the country againſt the 
Ruſſian irregulars, and advanced with his whole 
force to the relief of Schweidnitz, which was block- 
ed up by the Auſtrian army under the command 
of the mareſchal count Daun. In his march he 
attacked a ſeparate body under general Beck, made 
two battalions of Croats priſoners, and diſperſed 
ſeveral ſquadrons. This atchievement had ſuch an 
effect upon the enemy, that they raiſed the bloc- 
kade, and retreated with ſome precipitation to the 
mountains of Landſhur. 

While the king exerted himſelf with ſo much 
ſpirit and ſucceſs, in the defence of Sileſia, gene- 
ral Hulſen, who commanded his troops in Saxony, 
was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Being 
informed that the army of the empire had laid a 
plan for cutting off his communication with Tor- 
gau, he inſtantly decamped from Meiſſen, and 
marched to Strehla. The enemy having divided 
their forces into two bodies, one of them, on the 
twentieth day of Auguſt, attacked an advanced 
poſt of the Pruſſians; while the other was diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner as to overawe Hulſen's camp, 
and prevent him from taking any ſtep for the re- 
lief of his battalions, who maintained their ground 
with difficulty againſt the ſuperior number of the 
aſſailants. In this emergency the Pruſſian general 
ordered his cavalry to take a circuit round a riſing 
ground, and if poſſible attack the enemy in flank, 
This order was executed with equal vigor and ſuc- 
cels. They ruſhed upon the — che with 
ſuch impetuoſity, as drove their battalions and horſe 
upon each other in the utmoſt confuſion. A con- 
ſiderable number of the enemy were killed, and 
forty-one officers, with twelve hundred men, made 
priſoners, By this advantage, which was gained at a 
very ſmall expence, general Hulſen opened for him- 
ſelf a way to Torgau, whither he inſtantly retreat- 
ed, obſerving that the whole army of the impe- 
rialiſts was advancing to cut off his communication 
with the Elbe; and this retreat furniſhed the ene- 
my with a poop for claiming the victory, 

After all theſe heroic exploits of the Pruſſian 


monarch and his officers, his affairs continued in 
ſuch a deſperate ſituation as ſeemed to forebode 
approaching ruin: for though in perſon he com- 
manded a numerous and gallant army, he found 
diffe- 
rent 


it abſolutely impoſſible to guard againſt the 
: | 
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his adverſaries. Bodies of Auſtrian troops ſcoured 
the country of Luſatia; the Ruſſians traverſed part 
of Sileſia, and made incurſions even into Branden- 
burg; the imperial army domineered in Saxony; 
the Swediſh army meeting with no reſiſtance, ad- 
vanced into the heart of Pomerania; ſo that the 
king was not only threatened on every ſide, but all 
correſpondence between him and his hereditary do- 
minions was at this juncture cut off. 

His enemies having been hitherto baffled by his 
activity and ſpirit, in their deſigns upon Sileſia, now 
projected a ſcheme, the execution of which he could 
not but feel in the moſt ſenſible manner. The 
Ruſſian army being on its retreat from S leſia, 
count Czernichew was ſent with a ſtrong detach- 
ment into the Marche of Brandenburg, while a 
numerous body of Auſtrians, under the generals 
Lacy and Brentano, penetrated into the ſame coun- 
try from Saxony, with inſtructions to join the Ruſ- 
ſians at the gates of Berlin. The Pruſſian general 
Hulſen, finding himſelf unable to cope with the 
army of the empire in Miſnia, had retired towards 
this capital, where he was joined by the troops un- 
der general Werner, lately returned from Pomera- 
nia: but as their forces after this junction did not 
amount to above fifteen thouſand men, and the 
allies advancing againſt them conſiſted of no leſs 
than forty thouſand, they would not pretend to 
oppoſe the enemy in the open field, nor to defend 
a city of ſuch extent, and ſo imperfectly fortified. 
Such an attempt would have not only expoſed their 

s to ruin, without being able to ſave the ca- 
pital ; but would have likewiſe ſubjected the place 
to more ſevere treatment, in conſequence of their 
oppoſition. They therefore determined to retire, 
after having repulſed the advanced guard of the 
Ruſſians under Tottleben, which attacked the 
gates, and even bombarded the town, before the 
great armies appeared. | 

At their approach the Pruſſian generals retreat- 
ed, leaving three weak battalions in the place, in 
order to enable it to obtain ſome ſort of conditions 
from the enemy. Nevertheleſs they made no re- 
fiſtance; but on the firſt ſummons propoſed articles 
of capitulation, which being rejected, they ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war. The foreign 
minilters, however, reſiding at Berlin, employed 
their good offices with ſuch zral and ſucceſs, that 
tolerable terms were procured. The inhabitants 
were indulged with the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, and an immunity from violence to their per- 
ſons and effects. The enemy promiſed that the 
Ruſſian irregulars ſhould not be touched. Theſe 
articles being ratified, the Auſtrian and Ruſſian 
troops entered the place, where they totally de- 
ſtroyed the magazines, arſenals, and founderies, 
with an immenſe quantity of military ſtores, and a 
great number of cannon and ſmall arms: then they 
demanded the immediate payment of eight hun- 
dred thouſand guilders, and afterwards exacted a 
contribution of one million nine hundred thouſand 
German crowns. Many outrages were committed 
by the licentious ſoldiery, in ſpite of all the pre- 


cautions which the officers could take to preſerve 


the moſt exact diſcipline. The houſes of the pri- 
vate inhabitants were tolerably ſecured ; but the 
king's palaces were ravaged with the moſt ſhock- 
ing barbarity. In the royal palace of Charlotten- 
burg they pillaged and ſpoiled the rich furniture; 
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they defaced and mutilated the valuable pictures 
and antique ſtatues, collected by cardinal de Polig- 
nac, and purchaſed by the family of Brandenburg. 
The cable of Schonhauſen belonging to the queen, 
and that of Fredericksield the property of the mar- 
grave Charles, were robbed of effects to an im- 
menſe value. The palace of Potſdam was effectu- 
ally preſerved by prince EſterhaG, who would nor 
ſuffer one article of furniture or ornament to be 
touched; but deſired leave to take one picture of 
the king, and two of his German flutes, that he 
might keep them, he ſaid, as memorials of an il- 
luſtrious prince, whoſe character he admired, whilſt 
he fought againſt his arms. The Avſtrian and 
Ruſſian troops entered Berlin on the ninth day 
of October, and quitted it on the thirteenth, on 
hearing that the king was advancing with great 
ſpeed to the relief of his capital. In their retreat, 
by different routes from Brandenburg, they drove 
away all the cattle and horſes they could find, ra- 
vaged the country, plundered the inhabitants, and 
commitred many brutal outrages, which no preteace 
of retaliation could juſtify or excuſe. 

The body of Ruſſians which entered Berlin, pro- 
ceeded from thence into Poland, by the way of 
Furſtenwalde, while the Auſtrians directed their 
march towards Saxony, from whence they had ad- 
vanced into Brandenburg. Mean while the town 
of Wirtemberg, in that electorate, was ſubdued by 
the duke de Deux Ponts, commander of the im- 
perial army, which, in conjunction with the Auſtri- 
ans, reduced likewile the towns of Torgau and 
Leipſic. 

The king of Pruſſia, in his way through Luſa- 
tia, was {till watched by count Daun at the head 
of his grand army, and both croſſed the Elbe about 
the latter end of October. His majeſty paſſed the 
river at Coſwick, where he was joined by the 
troops under prince Eugene of Wirtemberg and 
general Hulſen; ſo that his army was now aug- 
mented to eighty thouſand fighting men, with 
whom he determined to ſtrike ſome ſtroke of im- 
portance. Indeed he was at this time under a ne- 
ceſſity of embracing ſome ſuch expedient. Gene- 
ral Laudohn, with a conſiderable body of Auſtri- 
ans, continued in Sileſia; the Ruſſian army ſtill 
threatened Breſlau, the capital of that country. 
The Imperialiſts and Auſtrians had made them- 
ſelves maſters of all the great towns in Saxony, 
and abſolutely commanded on both ſides of the 
Elbe. In the eaſtern part of Pomerania the Ruſ- 
ſians had blockaded Colberg by ſea and land, 
ſeemingly determined to reduce the place, that 
they might have a ſea- port, by which they could 
be furniſhed with proviſion, ammunition, neceſſa- 
ries, and reinforcements, without the trouble and 
inconvenience of a long and laborious march from 
the banks of the Viſtula. | 

On the weſtern ſide of Pomerania the war, which 
had hitherto languiſhed, was renewed by the 
Swedes with uncommon vigour, They croſſed 
the river Pene without oppoſition ; and compelling 
general Stullerbeim to retire, advanced as far as 
Stranſberg. That officer, however, having receiv- 
ed a reinforcement, attacked a Swediſh polt at 
Paſſelvalik, killed about five hundred of the ene- 
my, and took an equal number, with ſix pieces 
of cannon ;. but he was not ſtrong enough to main- 
tain his ground againſt their whole army. 


1 Thus 
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Thus the Pruſſian monarch ſaw himſelf conſtrain- 
ed to abandon Sileſia, deprived of all the places he 
held in Saxony, which had been his beſt refource 
and in danger of being driven into his hereditary 
country of Brandenburg, which was unable either 
to ſupport, or even recruit his army. 

In this emergency he reſolved to make one deſ- 
perate effort againſt the grand Auſtrian army, un- 
der count Daun, who had paſſed the Elbe at Tor- 
gau, and advanced ro Evlenburg, from whence, 
however, he retreated ro his former camp at Tor- 

au, while the king choſe his ſituation between 
this laſt place and Schilda, His majeſty was fully 
ſenſible of the ſtrength, the advantageous poſture, 
and the precautions of mareſchal Daun: he could 
have no hope of drawing that wary commander 
from his poſt; and yet he ſaw a neceſſity of fight- 
ing him even there. The winter was far advanced. 
His troops were extremely exhauſted by long and 
rapid marches ; he had no place for their winter- 
quarters but his own country, already waſted by 
the enemy's incurſions ; and here ſtreightened for 
ſabliſtence, cut off from all power of recruiting, 
he was to expect to be attacked, as it were, in a 
narrow corner, by the combined force of ſo many 
powerful and exaſperated enemies. 

In theſe circumſtances he was reſolved to come 
to a battle. He cauſed his army to be informed, 
that he led them to a moſt deſperate attempt; that 
his affairs required it; and that he was determin- 
ed to conquer or die in the enſuing engagement. 
They unanimouſly anſwered that they would die 
along with him. 

Animated by this declaration, he began his 
march on the third day of November ; and having 
taken a reſolution as daring as could be dictated by 
deſpair, he made all the diſpoſitions with as much 
{kill and foreſight as could be ſuggeſted by the 
moſt guarded prudence. He divided his army 
into three columns. General Hulſen, with one, 
was to take the poſt that lay on the left of the Au- 
ſtrian army, and had orders not to move until he 
found the reſt of the Pruſſians engaged. General 
Ziethen was to charge on the right: the great at- 
Tack in front was to be made by the king in per- 
ſon. His majeſty had diſpoſed his force in ſuch,a 
manner, that either his right or left muſt take the 
enemy in rear, and cloſe them in, ſo as to diſable 
them from undertaking any thing againſt that part 
where he intended to effect his principal attack. 

M. Daun no ſooner perceived that the king of 


Pruſſia was ſerious in his reſolution of fighting, 


than, in order to prevent confuſion, he ſent all his 
baggage over the Elbe, acroſs which he threw 
three bridges, to be ready in caſe a retreat ſhould 
be found neceſſary. At the ſame time he cauſed 
Torgau to be evacuated; and then extending his 
left line to a village called Zinne on the left, he 
ſtretched it to another called Groſwitz on the right, 
— the right of his ſecond line upon the 
be. 

In this diſpoſition he was found, when, about 
two in the afternoon, the king began his attack, 
and was received with the fire of two hundred 
pieces of cannon, which were planted along the 
Auſtrian front. Three times did the Pruſſians ad- 


vance to the charge with incredible courage and 
reſolution; and three times were they repulſed and 
broken with the moſt terrible ſlaughter. The king 
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at length ordered a ſreſh body of his cavalry to ad- 
vance, which at firſt compelled the Auſtrians to 
give way: but as freſh reinforcements were con- 
tinually poured upon that part, this body was in 
its turn obliged to fall back; and the battle ſtill 
remained at leaſt doubtful, if not rather inclined 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, whoſe troops, as they 
had made the molt aſton.ſhing efforts, ſo had they 
ſuffered beyond all deſcription. But whilſt the 
Pruſſians ſuſtained themſelves in that quarter with 
Invincible perſeverance, general Ziethen. with the 
right wing, took the enemy in rear, repulſed them, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome eminences, which 
commanded the whole Auſtrian army. Fncoura- 
ged by this ſucceſs, the Pruſſian infantry once 
more advanced, forced ſeveral of the enemy's in- 
trenchments, and made way for a new attack of 
their cavalry, which broke in with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity upon the Auſtrians, and threw ſeveral 
bodies of them into irreparable diſorder. It was 
now about nine o'clock ; the two armies were in- 
volved in pitchy darkneſs; yet the fire continued 
without intermiſſion, and the battalions, with a 
blind rage, diſcharged at each other, without dif- 
tinguiſning friend from foe. 

M. Daun did every thing in the diſpoſition and 
the action that could be expected from his high 
character; but he was obliged to yield to the mi- 
raculous fortune of the king of Pruſſia. He receiv- 
ed a dangerous wound in the thigh, and was car- 
ried from the field; a circumſtance that, in all 
probability, diſheartened the troops and haſtened 
the defeat. The command then fell to the count 
O'Donnel, who finding a great part of his troops 
in confuſion, the night advanced, and the enemy 
poſſeſſed of eminences which commanded his cam 
and of which it was in vain to think of diſpoſſeſ- 
ling them, ordered a retreat, which was conducted 
in this darkneſs and acroſs the Elbe with wonder- 
ful regularity : none were loſt in paſſing the bridges, 
and far the greater part of their artillery was pre- 
ſerved. The Pruſſians remained maſters of this 
well fought and bloody field. The darkneſs hin- 
dered them from moleſting the enemy's retreat, or 
improving their victory, which they bought at the 
expence of ten thouſand men killed and wounded, 
and about fifteen hundred priſoners. But, even 
with this loſs, the advantage was well purchaſed; 
it was a neceſſary and a glorious victory; it re- 
eſtabliſhed the reputation of their arms; it fecured 
their winter- quarters; and put them once more in 
poſſeſſion of a great part of Saxony. 

Of all the king of Pruſſia's battles this was pro- 
bably the moſt important; and it was that in 
the conduct of which he diſcovered the greateſt 
ſkill, intrepidity, and perſeverance. His troops 
behaved with a firmneſs which would have done 
honour to thoſe whom he formerly led into Bohe- 
mia. In this action, where they were to ſurmount 
every obſtacle, and encounter every difficulty and 
— in order to attack an army of eighty thou- 
ſand Auſtrians, under ſuch an accompliſhed com- 
mander as M. Daun, their number did not amount 
to above fifty thouſand men. | 

The loſs of the Auſtrians was very great, though 
the number of killed and wounded was never ex- 


actly aſcertained. Probably it did not much, if at 


all, exceed the loſs on the fide of the victorious 
army; but the priſoners were far more numerous; 
twa 
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io hundred and ſixteen officers were taken, among 
whom were four generals, together with eight 
thouſand of the common men. The king in this 
battle, in which he every moment expoſed his life 
to the greateſt dangers, received a ſlight contuſion 
in his breaſt by a muſker-ſhot. | 

The Swedes, having advanced a good way into 
Pomerania, returned again to their winter-quarters 
at Stralſund; and the Ruſſian generals fell back 
once more towards the Viſtula: ſo that the confe- 
derates gained little elſe in the courſe of this cam- 

aign, but the contributions which they levied in 
Berlin, and the open country of Brandenburg. 

The diet of Poland being convoked in the be- 
ginning of October, the king confidently expected 
they would take ſome reſolution in his favour; but 
the nobles wiſcly adhered to their former maxims 
of a neutrality : and one of the deputies proteſting 
againſt holding a diet while there were foreign 
troops in the kingdom, the afſembly broke up in a 
tumultuous manner, even before they had choſen 
a mareſchal. 

IThbe diet of Sweden, which met about the ſame 

period, ſeemed determined to proceed upon buſi- 
neſs. They elected count Axel Ferſon their grand 
mareſchal, in oppoſition to count Horn, by a 

reat m-jority;z which was an unlucky circumſtance 
= the Pruſſian intereſt at Stockholm, inaſmuch 
as the ſame majority obſtinately perſiſted in opinion 
that the war ſhould be carried on in the ſpring with 
redoubled vigour, and the army in Germany aug- 
mented to the number of at leaſt thirty thouſand 

hting men. | 

This unfavourable circumſtance made but little 
impreſſion upon the Pruſſian monarch, who had 
maintained his ground with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs 
ſince the beginning of the campaign, and now en- 
joyed in proſpect the benefit of winter, which he 
is ſaid to have termed his beſt auxiliary. 

The animoſity which prevailed between the con- 
tending parties was not confined to the operations 
of war; it broke out likewiſe in printed declara- 
tions, which the belligerant powers diſperſed all | 
over Europe. In the beginning of the ſeaſon the 
Nates of the circle of Weſtphalia had been required 
by the imperial court to furniſh their contingent 
of troops againſt the king of Pruſſia, or to com- 
mute tor this contingent with a ſum of money. 
In conſequence of this demand, ſome of the Weſt- 
phalian eſtates had ſent deputies to confer with the 
aſſembly of the circle of Cologne; and to theſe the 
king fignified by a declaration dated at Munſter, 
that as this demand of money, inſtead of troops, 
was not leſs extraordinary than contrary to the con- 
ſtitutions of the empire, ſhould they comply with 
it, or even continue to aſſiſt his enemies either with 
troops or money, he would conſider them as hav- 
ing actually taken part in the war againſt him 
and his allies, and treat them accordingly on all 
oOccaſions. 

This intimation, however, ſeems to have been 
but little regarded. The duke of Mecklenbourg 
adhered to the oppoſite cauſe; and the elector of 
Cologne co- operated with the French in their de- 
ſigns againſt Hanover. By way of retaliation for 
this partiality, the Pruſſians ravaged the country 
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and remonſtrances. The duke's envoy at Ratiſ- 
bon delivered a reſcript to the imperial miniſters, 
repreſenting, that the Pruſſian troops under gene- 
ral Werner and colonel de Belling had oppreſſed 
his country in the autumn with grievous extor- 
tions; that afterwards prince Eugene of Wirtem- 
bourg, in the ſervice of Pruſſia, had demanded an 
exorbitant quantity of proviſions, with ſome mil. 
lions of money, and a great number of recruits ; 
or, in lieu of theſe, that the duke's forces ſhould 
act under the Pruſſian banner. He therefore de- 
clared, that as the country of Mecklenbourg was 
impoveriſhed and almoſt depopulated by theſe op- 
preſſions, the duke would find himſelf obliged ro 
rake meaſures for the future ſecurity of his ſub- 
jets, if not immediately favoured with ſuch aſſiſt. 
ance from the court of Vienna as would put a ſtop 
to thoſe violent proceedings. This declaration 
was by ſome conſidered as the prelude of his re- 
nouncing his engagements with the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

As the imperial court had threatened to put the 
elector of Hanover under the ban of the empire, 
on account of the hoſtilities which his troops had 
committed in the electorate of Cologne, his reſi- 
dent at Ratiſbon preſented to the miniſters who aſ- 
ſiſted at the diet, a memorial, importing, that the 
emperor had no power, ſingly, to ſubject any 
prince to the ban, or declare him a rebel; and 
that, by arrogating ſuch a power, he expoſed his 
authority to the ſame contempt into which the 
pope*s bulls of excommunication were ſo juſtly fal- 
len. With regard to the clcfor of Cologne, he 
obſerved, that this prince was the firſt who began 
hoſtilities, by allowing his troops to act in concert 
with the French in their invaſions of Hanover, 
and by celebrating with rejoicings the advantages 
which they had gained in that electorate: he there- 
fore declared to the ſtates of the empire that the 
beſt way of protecting their ſubjects from hoſtile 
treatment, would be a ſtrict obſervation of neutrali- 
ty in the preſent diſputes of the empire. 

This was a ſtrain much more likely to operate 
upon princes and powers who underſtood and pur- 
fued their owa intereſt, than was the repetition of 
complaints, equally pathetic and unavailing, ut- 
tered by the unfortunate king of Poland, elector 
of Saxony. The damage done to his capital by 
the laſt attempt of the Ruſſians upon that city at- 
fected the old king in ſuch a manner, that he pub- 
liſhed at Vienna an appeal to all the powers of Eu- 
rope, againſt the cruel and unprecedented outrages 
which, he alleged, had been committed by his 
adverſaries in Saxony. His caſe, it muſt be own- 
ed, was truly deplorable; though perhaps, in juſ- 
tice, it ought only to be conſidered as the neceſſary 
conſequence of thoſe dangerous and impolitic en- 
gagements which he had originally contracted with 
the courts of Vienna and Peterſbourg. 

With regard to. the neutral powers of Europe, 
they ſtill ſeemed to perſevere in the ſame pacific 
maxims which they had hitherto purſued. The 
king of Denmark continued to proſecute thoſe 
plans which he had ſo wiſely projected for in- 
creaſing the wealth, and promoting the happineſs 
of his ſubjects; nor did he negle& any opportu- 


nity of improving natural knowlege, for the be- 


contributions in the territories of Cologne, The | nefit of mankind in general. He employed men 


parties thus aggrieved had recourſe to complaints 
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foreign countries, and collect the moſt curious pro- 
ductions for the advancement of natural hiſtory : he 
encouraged the liberal and mechanic arts at hoe, 
by munificent rewards and peculiar protection: he 
invited above a thouſand foreigners trom Germany 
to become his ſubjects, and ſettle in certain dit- 
tricts of Jutland, which had lain watte above three 
centuries; and they forthwith began to build vil- 
lages, and cultivate the lands in the dioceſes of 
Wibourg, Arhous, and Ripen : their travelling 
expences from Altena to their new ſettiement were 
defrayed by the king, who moreover: maintained 
them until the produce of the lands could afford a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, He likewiſe beſtowed 
upon each colonift a houſe, a barn, and a ſtable, 
with a certain number of horſes and cattle, Fi- 
nally, this generous patriot having viſited theſe 
new ſubjects, who received him with unſpeakable 
emotions of joy and affection, he ordered a conſi- 
derable ſum of money to be diſtributed among 
them, as an additional mark of his favour. Such 
conduct in a prince cannot fail to ſecure the warm- 
eſt returns of loyalty and attachment from his 
people; and the execution of ſuch laudable ſchemes 
will tranſmit his name with honour to the lateſt 

ſterity. | 

The Dutch, as uſual, adhered to their old 
maxims of proſecuting every branch of commerce, 
unmoved alike by the inſinuations of France or the 
remonſtrances of Great Britain. The violation of 
the peace by their ſubjects in Bengal was no ſooner 
known to the court of London than orders were 
ſent to general Yorke, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
the Hague, to demand an explanation. He ac- 
cordingly delivered a memorial to the States-gene- 
ral, importing, that their High Mightineſſes muſt 
doubtleſs be greatly aſtoniſhed to hear, by the public 
papers, of the irregularities committed by their 
ſubjects in the Eaſt Indies; but, that they would 
be much more amazed on peruſing the piece an- 
nexed to his memorial, containing a minute ac- 
count, ſpecified with the ſtricteſt regard to the 
truth, of the irregular conduct obſerved by the 
Dutch towards the Britiſh ſubjects in the river of 
Bengal, at a time when the factors and traders of 
Holland enjoyed all the ſweers of peace, and all 
the advantages of unmoleſted commerce; at a 
time when his Britannic majeſty, from his great 
regard to their High Mightineſſes, carefully avoid- 
ed giving the leaſt umbrage to the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces : that the king his ſovereign was 
deeply affected by theſe outrageous doings and miſ- 
chievous defigns of the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, 
whoſe aim was to deſtroy the Britiſh ſettlements in 
that country; an aim that would have been ac- 
compliſhed, had not the king's victorious arms 
brought them to reaſon, and obliged them to ſue 
for an accommodation : that his majeſty would 
willingly believe their High Mightineſſes had given 
no order for proceeding to ſuch extremities, and 
that the directors of their India company had no 
ſhare in the tranſaction; nevertheleſs he (the am- 
baſſador) was ordered to demand ſignal ſatisfaction 
in the name of the king his maſter ; that all who 
ſhould be found to have ſhared in the offence, ſo 
manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction of the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in that country, ſhould be exem- 
plarily puniſhed; and that their High Mightineſſes 
ſhould confirm the ſtipulations agreed upon, im- 
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mediately after the action, by the directors of the 
reſpective companies; in conſideration of which 
agreement, the Dutch ſhips were reſtored, after 
their commanders acknowleged their fault, in own- 
ing themſelves the aggreſſors. 

To this remonſtrance the States- general replied, 
that nothing of what was laid io the charge of their 
ſubjects, had yet reached their knowlege; but they 
requeſted his Britannic majeſty to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, until he ſhould be made perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the grounds of thoſe diſputes ; and they 
promiſed he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the exemplary puniſhmenc that would be inflicted 
upon all who ſhould be found concerned in violat- 
ing the peace between the two nations. As 4 
proof of their regard for the king of Great Britain, 
they at length agreed, after warm diſputes, to the 
propoſed match between the princeſs Caroline, ſiſter 
to the prince of Orange, and the prince of Naſſau 
Weilbourg, in confequence of which the nuptials 
were celcbrated at the Hague, in the month of 
March with great magnificence. | 

Notwithſtanding the proſpe& of a rupture in 
Italy, no new incident diſturbed the tranquility of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, The king of Spain, 
though warmly importuned by the other branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon to engage in the war as its 
ally, refuſed to interpoſe in any other way than as 
a mediator between the courts of London and Ver- 
failles. He ſent the Conde de Fuentes, a noble- 
man of high rank and character, in quality of am- 
baſſador extraordinary to the king of Great Britain, 
in order to offer his good offices for effecting 4 
peace and the Conde, after having conferred with 
the Engliſh miniſtry, made an excurſion to Paris; 
but his propoſal with reſpect to a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities, if in reality ſuch a propoſal was ever made, 
did not meet with a favourable reception. He 
found no difficulty, however, in compromiſing 
ſome other differences that ſubſiſted between the 
two crowns of Great Britain and Spain. His Ca- 
tholic majeſty wiſely perſiſted in the execution of 
that patriotic plan which he had hitherto purſued 
with ſo much ſteadineſs. In the firſt place, he 
ſpared no pains and application to make himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of his king- 
dom. He remitted to his people all thry owed 
the crown, amounting to threeſcore millions of 
reals: he demanded an exact account of his father's 
debts, that they might be diſcharged with the ut- 
moſt punctuality : an order was fent to the trea- 
fury, that ten millions of reals ſhould be annually 
appropriated for this purpofe, until the whole 
ſhould be liquidated ; and, to the firſt year's pay- 
ment, he added fiity millions, to be divided equal- 
ly among the legal claimants. He took meatures 
tor the vigorous execution of the laws againſt of- 
fenders, encouraged induſtry, protected commerce, 
and felt the exquiſite pleaſure of being beloved as 
the father of his people. To give importance to 
his crown, and encreaſe his influence among the 
powers of Europe, he fitted out a powerful ſqua- 
dron of ſhips at Carthagena, and is ſaid to haye 
declared his intention to employ them againſt Al- 
giers, ſhould the dey refuſe to releaſe the flaves of 
the Spanith nation. : 

The commotion excited in Portugal by the late 
conſpiracy had not yet entirely ſubſided. The 
pope's nuncio was not only forbid the court, but 
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even ſent under a ſtrong guard to the frontiers: an 
indignity which induced the pontiff to order the 
Portugueſe miaiſter at Rome to evacuate the eccle- 
ſiaſtical dominions. In the mean time, another 
embarkation of jeſuits was ſent from Civita Vec- 
chia; yet the expulſion of theſe fathers did not re- 
ſtore the internal peace of Portugal, or put an end 
to the practice of plotting; for, even after their 
departure, ſome perſons of rank were either com- 
mitted to cloſe priſon, or exiled from the kingdom. 
The jeſuirs were not more fortunate in America; 
for in the month of October, in the foregoing 
year, an obſtinate battle was fought between the 
united forces of Spain and Portugal, and the [n- 
dians of Paraguay, who were under the dominion 
of the jeluits : victory at length declared in favour 
of the two crowns; fo that the vanquiſhed were 
obliged to capitulate and lay down their arms. As 
the court of Portugal had made remonſtrances to 
the Brit.ſh miniſtry againſt the proceedings of the 
Engliſh ſquadron under admiral Boſcawen, which 
had attacked and deſtroyed ſome French ſhips un- 
der the Portugueſe fort in the bay of Lagos, his 
Britannic majeſty thought proper to ſend the earl 
of Kinnoul as ambaſſador extraordinary to Liſbon, 
where that nobleman made ſuch excuſes for the 
inſult of the Engliſh admiral as entirely removed 
all miſunderſtanding between the two crowns, and 
could not fail of being agreeable to the Portugueſe 
monarch, thus reſporied, ſoothed, and deprecated 
by a mighty nation in the very zenith of power and 
proſperity. On the ſixth of June, being the birth- 
day of the king of Portugal, the marriage of his 
brother Don Pedro with the princeſs of Brazil, was 
celebrated in the chapel of the palace where the 
king reſides, to the univerſal joy of the people, 
as this match will prevent all diſputes with reſpect 
to the ſucceſſion. The nuptials were announced 
to the public by the diſcharge of cannon, and 
celebrated with illuminations, and all kinds of re- 
Joicing. ENT 

An incident which happened in the Mediterra- 
nean had like to have expoſed the knights of the 
order of Malta to the reſentment and indignation 
of the Ottoman Porte. A large Turkiſh ſhip cf 
the line, mounted with ſixty-eight braſs cannon, 
having on board a complement of ſeven hundred 
men, beſides ſeventy Chriſtian ſlaves, under the 
immediate command of the Turkiſh admiral, had, 
in company with two frigates, five gallies, and 
other ſmaller veſſels, ſailed in June from the Dar- 
danels, cruiſed along the coaſts of Smyrna, Scio, 
and Trio, and at length anchored in the channel 
of Stangie, where the admiral with four hundred 
perſons went on ſhore, on the ninteenth day of 
September. The Chriſtian ſlaves ſeizing this op- 
portunity, armed themſelves with knives, and fell 
upon the three hundred that remained with ſuch 
irreſiſtible fury, that a great number of the Turks 
were inſtantly ſlain : many leaped over board into 
the ſea, where they periſhed ; and the reſt ſued for 
mercy. The Chriſtians, having thus ſecured poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſhip, hoiſted ſail and bore away for 
Malta; which, though chaced by the two frigates 
and a Raguſan ſhip, they reached by crouding all 
their canvas, and brought their prize ſafe into the 
- harbour of Volette, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. | 

The order of Malta, as a recompence for this 
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ſignal act of bravery and reſolution, aſſigned to 
| the captors the whole property of the ihip and 
ſlaves, together with all the effects on board, in- 
cluding a lum of money, which the Turkiſh com- 
mander had collected by contribution, amountine 
to a million and an half of florins. - The grand 
ſignor was ſo enraged at this event, that he dau- 
graced his admiral, and threatened to take ven- 
geance on the order of Malta, tor having detained 
the ſhip and countenanced the capture. 

Such a dangerous ferment aroſ- at Conſtanti— 
nople, that a revolution was apprehended. Mut 
tapha, the preſent emperor, had no tons ; but his 


brother Bajazet, whole life he had ſpared, contrary 
to the cuſtom of Turkiſh policy, produced a ſui 
by one of the women with whom he was indulocd 
in his confinement; a circumſtance which arouſcd 
the jealouſy of the emperor to ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to diſpatch his brother. The great 
officers of the Porte oppoicd this deſign, which 
was ſo diſagreeable to the people, that an inſurrec- 
tion enſued. Several Turks and Armenians tak - 
ing it for granted that a revolution was at hand, 
bought up great quantities of grain, and a dread- 
ful dearth was the conſequence of this monopoly. 
The ſultan aſſembled the troops, quieted the in- 
ſurgents, ordered the engroſſers of corn to be exe- 
cuted, and in alittle time the repoſe of the city 
was re-eſtabliſhed. Let us now return to the at- 
fairs of Great Britain. 

Great expectations were formed in England this 
year from the prodigious increaſe of the navy, 
which at this juncture amounted to one hundred 
and twenty ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire- 
ſhips, loops, bombs, and tenders. Ot theſe ca- 
pital ſhips ſeventeen were ſtationed in the Eaſt In- 
dies, twenty for the defence of the Weſt Indian 
iſlands, twelve in North America, ten in the Me- 
diterranean, and fixty-one, either on the coaſt of 
France, in the harbours of England, or cruiſing 
in the Engliſh ſeas for the protection of the Britiſh 
commerce. Notwithſtanding theſe numerous and 
powerful armaments, the enemy, who had not a 
ſhip of the line at ſea, were ſo alert with their 
ſmall privateers and armed veſſels, that in the be- 
ginning of this year, from the firſt of March to the 
tenth of June they had made prize of two hundred 
veſſels belonging to Great Britain and Ireland. 
The whole number of Britiſh ſhips taken by them, 
from the firſt day of June in the year 1756, to 
the firſt of June in the preſent year, amounted to 
two thouſand five hundred and thirty-nine ; of theſe 
ſeventy· eight were privateers, three hundred and 
twenty-one were retaken, and about the ſame num- 
ber ranſomed. In the ſame ſpace of time the Bri- 
tiſh cruizers had .made captures of nine hundred 
forty-four veſſels, including two hundred forty- 
two privateers, many fiſhing boats and ſmall coaſt- 
ers; the acquiſition of which was not of ſo great 
conſequence by their intrinſic value, as by depriv- 
ing the enemy of an additional number of their 
ſallors. That ſuch a ſmall proportion of ſhips 
ſhould be taken from the French during this period 
will not appear ſurpriſing, when we conlider the ter- 
rible ſhock their commerce had antecedently ſuſ- 
tained, and the great number of their mariners 
that were previouſly impriſoned in England, and 
who by this time amounted to little leſs than twen- 
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The preſent year, it muſt be owned, was not ſo 
fruitful in naval events as the former: nevertheleſs 
it was diſtinguiſhed by ſome gallant exploits, which 
reflected great honour on our ſea commanders. 
I have, in recording the tranſactions of the preced- 
ing year, mentioncd a {mall armament equipped 
at Dunkirk, under the command of M. de Thurot, 
who, in ſpite of all the vigilance of the Britiſh 
commander ſtationed in the Downs, found means 
to eſcape from the harbour in the month of Octo- 
ber laſt, and arrived at Gottenburgh in Sweden, 
from whence he pruceeded to Bergen in Norway. 
His inſtructions were to make occaſional deſcents 
upon the coaſt of Ireiand, and by dividing the 
troops, and diſtracting the attention of the govern- 
ment in that kingdom, to facilitate the enterprize 
of M. de Conflans, the fate of which I have al- 
ready narrated, The original armament of Thurot 
conſiſted of five ſhips, one of which, called the 
Mareſchal Belleiſle, was mounted with forty-four 
guns; the Begon, the Blond, the Terpſichore, 
had thirty guns each, and the Marante carried 
twenty-four. The number of ſoldiers put on 
board this little flcet did not exceed one thouſand 
two hundred and ſeventy, excluſive of mariners, 
to the number of ſeven hundred ; beſides two hun- 
dred of the troops were ſent ſick on ſhore, before 
the armamcnt ſailed from Dunkirk; and in their 
voyage between Gottenburgh and Bergen they loſt 
company of the Begon, during a violent ſtorm, 
The ſeverity of the weather detained them nine- 
teen days at Bergen, at the expiration of which 
they ſet ſail for the northern part of Ireland in the 
latter end of January. 

The intention of Thurot was to make a deſcent 
about Derry; but before this deſign could be exe- 
cuted, the weather growing tempeſtuous, and the 
wind blowing off ſhore, they were driven out to 
ſca, and in the night loſt ſight of the Marante, 
which never joined them in the ſequel. After hav- 
ing been tempeſt beaten for ſome time, and ex- 
poled to a very ſcanty allowance of proviſion, the 
officers requeſted of Thurot that he would return 
to France, leſt they ſhould all periſh by famine; 
but he lent a deaf ear to their propoſal, and frank- 
ly told them he could nor return to France with- 
out having ſtruck ſome ſiroke for the ſervice of his 
country. Nevertheleſs, in hope of meeting with 
ſome refreſhment, he ſteered to the iſland of Iſla, 
where the troops were landed; and here they found 
black cattle and a (ſmall ſupply of oatmeal, for 
which they paid a reaſonable price; and it muſt be 
owned Thurot himſelf behaved with great mode- 
ration and generoſity. 

While this gallant adventurer ſtruggled with 
theſe numerous difficulties, his arrival in the Britiſh 
ſeas filled the whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies 
of regular troops and militia were poſted along the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland ; and beſides the 
ſquadron of commodore Boys, who failed to the 
northward on purpoſe to purſue the enemy, other 
ſhips of war were ordered to ſcour the Briſtol Chan- 
nel, and cruize between Scotland and Ircland. 
The weather no ſooner permitted Thurot to pur- 
ſue his deſtination, than he ſailrd from Iſla to the 
bay of Carrickfergus in Ireland, and made all the 
neceſſary preparations for a deſcent, which was ac- 
cordingly effected, with fix hundred men, on the 
twenty-firſt day of February, Lieutenant-colonel 
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Jennings, who commanded four companies of raw 
undiſciplned men at Carrickfergus, having recgiv- 
ed information that three ſhips had anchored about 
two miles and a half from the caitle, which was 
ruinous and defenccleſs, immediately detached a 
party to make obſervations, and ordered the 
4 _ priſoners there confined to be removed to 
Salt. 

Mean while the enemy landing without oppoſi- 
tion, advanced towards the town, which they 
found as well guarded as the nature of the place 
(which was entirely open) and the circumſtances 
of the Engl:h commander would admit. A regu- 
lar attack was carried on, and a fpiritxd defence 
made, until the ammunition of the Engliſh failed; 
then colonel Jennings retired in order to the cattle, 
which however was in all reſpects untenable ; for, 
beſides a breach in the wall near fifty feet wide, 
they found themſelves deſtitute of proviſion and 
ammunition. Nevertheleſs, they repulſed the aſ- 
lailants in their firſt attack, even atter the gate was 
burſt open, and ſupplied the want of ſhot with 
[tones and rubbiſh, At length, the colonel and 
his troops were obliged ro ſurrender, -on condition 
that they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to France, 
but be ranſomed by ſending thither an equal num- 
ber of French priſoners from Great Britain cr Ire- 
land ; that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor 
the town of Carrickfergus plundered or burned, 
on condition that the mayor and corporation ſhould 
furniſh the French troops with neceſſary proviſions. 
The enemy, after this exploit, did not venture 
to advance farther into the country ; a ſtep which 
indeed they could not have taken with any regard 


to their own ſafety; for by this time a conſiderable 


body of regular troops was collected, and the 
people of the country manifeſted a laudable ſpiric 
of loyalty and reſolution, crowding in great num- 
bers to Belfaſt, to offer their ſervice againſt the 
invaders. Theſe circumſtances, of which the ene- 
my were fully apprized, and the defeat of Con- 
flans, which they had allo learned, obliged them 
to abandon their conqueſt, and reimbark with 
ſome precipitation, after having laid Carrickfergus 
under moderate contribution. 

The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they ſoon met 
with at ſea. Captain John Elliot, who command- 
ed three frigates at Kinſale, and had, in the courſe 
of this war, already ſignalized himſelf by extraor- 
dinary acts of valour, was informed by a diſpatch 
from the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor 
in the bay of Carrickfergus, and thither he imme- 
diately ſteered his courſe in the ſhip Æolus, accom- 
panied by the Pallas and Brilliant, under the com- 
mand of the captains Clements and Logie. On the 
twenty- eighth day of February they diſcovered the 
enemy, and gave chace, in ſight of the Iſle of Man; 
and about nine in the morning captain Elliot, in 
bis own ſhip, attacked the Belleiſle, commanded 
by Thurot, although conſiderably his ſuperior in 
ſtrength of men, number of guns, and weight of 
metal. In a few minutes his conſorts were alſo en- 
gaged with the other two ſhips of the enemy. Af. 
ter a warm action maintained with great ſpirit on 
all ſides for an hour and a half, captain Elliot's 
lieutenant boarded the Belleifle, and, ſtriking her 
colours with his own hand, the commander ſub- 
miited, His example was immediately followed 
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by the other French captains; and the Engliſh 
commodore taking poſſeſſion of his prizes, convey- 
ed them to the Iſle of Man that their damage might 
be repaired. 

Though the Belleiſle was very leaky, and had 
loſt her boltſprit, mizen-maſt, and main-yard, in 
all probability the victory would not have been ſo 
eaſily purchaſed, had not the gallant Thurot fallen 
during the action. The victor had not even the 
conſolation to perform the laſt offices to his brave 
enemy; for his body was thrown into the ſea by 
his own people in the hurry of the engagement. 
The loſs on the fide of the Engliſh did not exceed 
forty men killed and wounded ; whereas three 
hundred of the enemy were ſlain or diſabled. 

The ſervice performed on this occaſion was deemed 
ſo efſential to the peace and commerce of Ireland, 
that the thanks of the houſe of commons in that 
kingdom were voted to the conquerors of Thurot, 
as well as to lieutenant-colonel Jennings, for his 
ſpirited behaviour at Carrickfergus : and the free- 
dom of the city of Cork was preſented in ſilver 
boxes to the captains Elliot, Clements, and Logie. 
The name of Thurot was become terrible to all the 
trading ſea-ports of Britain and Ireland; and there- 
fore the defeat and capture of his ſquadron were 
celebrated with as hearty rejoicings as could have 
been produced by the moſt important victory. 

In the beginning of April another engagement 
between four frigates, {till more equally matched, 
had a different iſſue, though not leſs honourable 
to the Britiſh commanders. Captain Skinner of 
the Biddeford, and captain Kennedy of the Flam- 
borough, both frigates, ſailed on a cruize from 
Liſbon, and on the fourth day of April came up 
with two large French frigates, convoy to a fleet 
of merchant ſhips, which the Engliſh captains im- 
mediately reſolved to attack. The enemy did not 
decline the engagement, which began about halt 
an hour after fix in the evening, and was continu- 
ed with great fury till eleven. By this time the 
Flamborough had loſt ſight of the Biddeford, and 
the frigate with which captain Kennedy was en- 
gaged bore away with all the ſail ſhe could carry. 
He purſued her till noon the next day, when ſhe 
had left him ſo far aſtern, that he loſt ſight of her, 
and returned to Liſbon with the loſs of fitteen men 
killed and wounded, including the lieutenant of 
marines, and conſiderable damage in her hull and 
rigging. In three days he was joined by the Bid- 
deford, which had alſo compelled her antagoniſt 
to give way, and purſued her till ſhe was out of 
fight. In about an hour after the action began, 
captain Skinner was killed by a cannon-ball ; and 
the command devolved to lieutenant Knollis, fon 
to the earl of Banbury F, who maiatained the | 
battle with great ſpirit, even after he was wound- 
ed; until he received a ſecond ſhot in his body, 
which proved mortal. Then the maſter aſſuming 
the direction, continued the engagement with equal 
reſolution, until the enemy made his eſcape, which 
he the more eaſily accompliſhed, as the Biddeford 
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was diſabled in her maſts and rigging. 
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No action of importance was in the courſe of 
this year performed by the naval forces of Great 
Britain in the ſeas of Europe. A powerful ſqua- 
dron till remained in the bay of Quiberon, in or- 
der to amuſe and employ a body of French forces 
on that part of the coaſt, interrupt the navigation 
of the enemy, and at the ſame time to watch the 
motions of thofe few French ſhips which had run 
into the river Villaine, after the defeat of Conflans. 
The fleet employed on this ſervice was alternate- 
ly commanded by admiral Boſcawen and fir Ed- 
ward Hawke; the former of whom took poſſeſſion 
of a ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, which he 
cauſed to be cultivated and planted with vegetables 
for the uſe of the men infected with ſcorbutic dif- 
orders, ariſing from ſalt proviſions, fea air, and 
want of proper exerciſe, In the month of Septem- 
ber fir Edward Hawke, who had by this time re- 
lieved Mr. Boſcawen, detached the gallant lord 
Howe in the Magnanime, with the ſhips Prince 
Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the little iſland 
of Dumet, about three miles in length and two in 
breadth, abounding with freſh water. It was de- 
fended by a ſmall fort mounted with nine cannon, 
and garriſoned by one company of the regiment of 
Bourbon, who ſurrendered in a very ſhort time af. 
ter the ſhips had begun the attack. By this ſmall 
conqueſt a conſiderable expence was ſaved to the 
nation 1n the article of tranſports employed to carry 
water for the uſe of the ſquadron. 

Admiral Rodney ſtill maintained his former ſta- 
tion off the harbonr of Havre de Grace, in order 
to overawe the enemy on that part of the coaſt. 
In the month of July, while he hovered in this 
neighbourhood, five large flat-bottomed boats, 
loaded with cannon and ſhot, ſet fail from Harfleur 
in the middle of the day, with their colours flying, 
as if they had ſet the Engliſh ſquadron at defiance; 
for the walls of Havre de Grace, and even the ad- 
jacent hills, were lined with ſpectators, aſſembled 
to behold the iſſue of this adventure. Having 
reached the river of Caen, they ſtood backwards 
and forwards upon the ſhoals, intending to amuſe 
Mr. Rodney till night, and then proceed under 
the cover of darkneſs. He perceived their drift, 
and gave directions to his ſmall veſſels to be ready, 
that as ſoon as day-light failed, they ſhould make 
all the {ail they could for the mouth of the river 
Orne, with a view to cut off the enemy's retreat, 
while he himſelf ſtood in with the larger ſhips to 
the ſteep coaſt of Port Braſſin. The ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſh. The enemy ſeeing their re- 
treat cut off, ran aſhore at Port Braſſin, where the 
admiral deſtroyed them, together with the ſmall 
fort which had been erected for the defence of the 
harbour. Each of thoſe veſſels was one hundred 
feet in length, capable of containing four hundred 
men for a ſhort paſſage. What their deſtination. 
was, we Cannot pretend to determine : but the 
French had provided a great number of theſe tranſ- 
ports ; for ten eſcaped into the river Orne leading 
to Caen; and in confequence of this diſaſter, one 
hundred were unloaded and ſent up again to Rouen. 


+ Five ſons of this nobleman diſtinguiſhed themſelves re- 
markably in the courſe of this war. The fourth and fifth 
were dangerouſly wounded at the battle of Minden ; the 
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ſecond was hurt in the reduction of Guadalupe: lord Walling- 
ford, the eldeſt, received a ſhot at Carrickfergus ; and the 
third was ſlain in this engagement. 
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Nor was this the only damage which the enem 
ſuffered on this part of their coaſt. In the mont 
of November captain Ourry, of the Acteon, chaced 
a large privateer, and drove her on ſhore between 
Cape Barfleur and La Hogue, where ſhe periſhed. 
The cutters belonging to Mr. Rodney's ſquadron 
ſcoured the coaſt towards Dieppe, where a conſi- 
derable fiſhery was carried on, and where they took 
or deſtroyed near forty veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
then. Though the Engliſh pavy ſuffered nothing 
from the French during this period, it ſuſtained 
ſome damage from the weather. The Conqueror, 
a new ſhip of the line, was loſt in the Channel 
on the iſland of St. Nicholas ; but the crew and 
cannon were ſaved. The Lyme, of twenty guns, 
foundered in the Cattegate in Norway, and fifty 
of the men periſhed; and in the Weſt Indies a 
tender belonging to the Dublin, commanded by 
commodore fir James Douglas, was loſt in a gale 
of wind, with an hundred choſen mariners. 

Of the domeſtic tranſactions relating to the war, 
the moſt important was the fitting out a powerful 
armament deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition. A 
numerous body of forces was aſſembled, and a 
great number of tranſports collected at Portſmouth, 
Generals were nominated to the command of this 
enterprize. The troops were actually embarked, 
with a great train of artillery ; and the eyes of the 
whole nation were attentively fixed upon this ar- 
mament, which could not have been prepared 
without incurring a very conſiderable expence. 
No:withſtanding theſe preparations, no enterprize 
of importance was undertaken; and in the latter 
end of the year the expedition was wholly laid 
aſide. The people did not fail to clamour againſt 
the inactivity of the ſummer ; and it muſt be own- 
ed their complaints were not entirely without foun- 
dation: but in all probability the deſign of the ar- 
mament was either to intimidate the French into 
propoſals of peace, to make a diverſion from the 
Rhine, by alarming the coaſt of Bretagne, or to 
throw over a body of troops into Flanders, to ef- 
fect a junction with the hereditary prince of Brunſ. 
wic, who, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
had made an irruption as far as the Lower Rhine, 
and even croſſed that river. 

The only conſiderable damage ſuſtained by the 
navy of Great Britain ſince the commencement of 
this year, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a magni- 
ficent ſhip of the ſecond rate, belonging to the 
ſquadron which admiral Boſcawen commanded on 
the coaſt of France, in order to watch the motions 
and diſtreſs the commerce of that reſtleſs enter- 
priſing enemy. In the beginning of February a 
ſeries of ſtormy weather obliged the admiral to re- 
turn from the bay of Quiberon to Plymouth, 
where he arrived with much difficulty; but the 
Ramillies overſhot the entrance to the Sound, and 
being embayed near a point called the Bolt-head, 
about four leagues higher up the Channel, was 
daſhed in pieces among the rocks, after all her 
anchors and cables had given way. All her officers 
and men, amounting to ſeven hundred, periſhed 
on this occaſion, except one midſhipman and twen- 
ty-five mariners, who had the good fortune to ſave 
themſelves by leaping on the rocks, as the hull 
was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by the ſuc- 
ceeding billows. 
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Having thus given a circumſtantial account of 
the moſt remarkable events that happened in the 
Britiſh dominions and the European ſeas in the 
courſe of this ſummer, we muſt now turn our eyes 
to the continent of North America, which, as the 
theatre of war, ſtill maintained its former impor- 
portance. The French emiſſaries from the pro- 
vince of Louiſiana had exerciſed their arts of inſi- 
nuation with ſuch ſucceſs among the Cherokees, a 
numerous and powerful nation of the Indians, 
ſettled on the confines of Virginia and Carolina, 
that they had infringed the peace with the Engliſh 
towards the latter end of the laſt year, and begun 
hoſtilities by plundering, maſſacring, and ſcalp- 
ing ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more ſouthern 
provinces. Mr. Lyttleton, governor of South 
Carolina, having received information of theſe out- 
rages, obtained the neceſſary aids from the aſſem- 
bly of his province, for maintaining a conſiderable 
body of forces, which was raiſed with great expe- 
dition. He marched in the beginning of October 
at the head of eight hundred provincials, reinforced 
with three hundred regular troops, and penetrated 
into the heart of the country poſſeſſed by the Chero- 
kees, who were ſo much intimidated by his vigour 
and diſpatch, that they ſent a deputation of their 
chiefs to ſue for peace, which was re-eſtabliſhed by a 
new treaty, dictated by the Engliſh governor. 
They obliged themſelves to renounce the French 
intereſt; to deliver up all the ſpies and emiſſaries 
of that nation, then reſident among them; to ſur- 
render to juſtice thoſe of their own people who 
had been concerned in murdering and ſcalping 
the Britiſh ſubjects; and for the performance 
of theſe articles rwo and twenty of their head 
men were put as hoſtages into the hands of the 
governor. 

So entirely regardleſs, however, were theſe 
treacherous barbarians of this ſolemn accommo- 
dation, that Mr. Lyttleton had hardly returned 
from their country, when they attempted to fur- 

rize the Engliſh fort at Prince George, near the 
— of Carolina, by going thither in a body, 
on pretence of delivering up ſome murderers. 
This attempt was conducted in the following man- 
ner, having doubtleſs been concerted with the two 
and twenty hoſtages who reſided in the fort. On 
the ſixteenth day of February two Indian women 
appearing at Keowee, on the other ſide of the river, 
Mr. Dogharty, one of the officers of the fort, went 
out to aſk them what news. While he was en- 
gaged in converſation with theſe females, the great 
Indian warrior Ouconnoſtata joining them, deſired 
he would call the commanding officer, to whom 
he ſaid he had ſomething to propoſe. According- 
ly, lieutenant Cotymore appearing, accompanied 
by enſign Bell, Dogharty, and Forſter the inter- 
preter, Ouconnoſtata told him he had ſomething 
of conſequence to impart to the governor, whom 
he purpoſed to viſit, and defired he might be at- 
tended by a white man as a ſafeguard, The lieu- 
tenant aſſuring him he ſhould have a ſafeguard, 
the Indian declared he would then, go and catch 
a horſe for him; ſo ſaying, he ſwung a bridle 
thrice over his head as a ſignal, and immediately 
twenty-five or thirty muſkets, from different am- 
buſcades, were diſcharged at the Engliſh officers. 


Mr. Cotymore received a ſhot in his left 9 
| an 
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and in a few days expired; Mr. Bell was wounded 
in the calf of the leg, and the interpreter;in the 
buttock. | 
Enſign Milne, who remained in the fort, was no 
ſooner infor. td of this treachery than he ordered 
the ſoldiers to adi le the hoſtages; in the execu- 
tion of which order ont man was killed on the ſpor, 
and aaoth-r wounach in the forehcad with a tomo- 
hawk: circuntances which, added to the murder 
of the 1;-ucenanr, incenſed the garriſon to ſuch a 
degree, that it was judged abſoiucely neceſſary to 
put the hoſtages to death witHour farther heſitation, 


In the evening a party of Indians approaching the | 


fort, and firing two ſignal- pieces, cried aloud in 
the Cherokee language, Fight manfully, and 
you ſhall be aſſiſted.” Then they began an attack, 
and continued firing all night upon the fort, with- 
out doing the leaſt execution. | 

That a deſign was concerted between them and 
the hoſtages, appeared plainly from the nature of 
this aſſault; and this ſuppolition was converted in- 
to a certainty next day, when ſome of the garriſon 
ſearching the apartment in which the hoſtages lay, 
found a bottle of poiſon, probably deſigned to be 
emptied into the well, and ſeveral tomohawks 
buried in the earth; which weapons had been 
privately conveyed to them by their friends, who 
were permitted to viſit them without ifiterruption. 
On the third day of March the fort at Ninety-Six 
was attacked by two hundred Cherokee Indians, 
with muſquetry, which had little or no effect; ſo 
that they were forced to retire with ſome loſs, and 
revenged themſelves on the open country, burning 
and ravaging all the houſes and plantations be- 
longing to the Engliſh ſettlers in this part of the 
country, and all along the frontiers of Virginia. 
Not contented with pillaging and deſtroying the 
habitations, they wantoned 1n the moſt horrible 
barbarities; and their motions were ſo ſecret and 
ſudden, that it was impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to know where the ſtorm would burſt, or take pro- 
per precautions for their own defence, ſo that a 
great number of the back ſettlements were totally 
abandoned. 

The Indians, diſappointed in their deſign upon 
Fort Prince George, wreaked their vengeance up- 
on the Engliſh ſubjects trading in their country, 
all of whom they butchered without mercy. Not 
contented with this barbarous ſacrifice; they made 
incurſions into the Britiſh ſettlements at the Long 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad River, and maſ- 
ſacred about forty defenceleſs coloniſts, who re- 

oſed themſelves in full ſecurity on the peace fo 
64s ratified. As views of intereſt could not haye 
induced them to act in this manner, and their re- 
venge had not been inflamed by any freſh provo- 
cation, theſe violences were naturally imputed to 
the inſtigation of French incendiaries; and too 
plainly evinced the neceſſity of crowning our A- 
merican conqueſts, with the reduction of Louiſiana, 
from whence theſe emiſſaries were undoubtedly 
diſpatched. 

The horrible cruclties which the Cherokees 
committed upon their renewal of hoſtilities, alarm- 
ed all the ſouthern colonies of the Engliſh; and ap- 
plication was made for aſſiſtance to Mr. Amherſt, the 
commander in chief of the king's forces in America. 
He forthwith detzched twelve hundred choten men 
10 South Carolina, under the command of colone] 
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Montgomery, brother to the earl of Eglinton, an 
officer of approved conduct and diſtinguiſhed gal- 
lantry. Immediately after his arrival at Charles 
Town, he advanced to Ninety-Six, and proceeded 
to Twelve Mile River, which he paſſed in the be- 
ginning of June without oppoſition. He proſecut- 
ed his route by forced marches, until he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the Indian town called 
Keowee, where he encamped in an advantageous 
ſituation, Having reaſon to believe the enemy 
were not yet appriſed of his coming, he relolved 
to ruſh upon them in the night by ſurprize. 

With this view, leaving his tents ſtanding, with 
a ſufficient guard for the camp and waggons, he 
marched through the woods towards the Cherokee 
town of Eſtatoe, at the diſtance of twenty-five 
miles, and in his route detached a company ot light 
infantry to deſtroy the village of Little Keowee, 
where they were received with a ſmart fire; but 
they ruſhed in with their bayonets, and all the men 
were put to the ſword, The main body proceed- 
ed ſtraight to Eſtatoe, which they reached in the 
morning; but it had been abandoned about halt 
an hour before their arrival. Some few of the In- 
dians who had not time to eſcape were lain; and 
the town, conſiſting of two hundred houles, well 
ſtored with proviſion, ammunition, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, was firſt plundered, and then 
reduced to aſhes; ſome of the wretched inhabi- 
rants who concealed themſelves periſhing in the 
flames. It was neceſſary to ſtrike a terror into 
thoſe ſavages by ſome examples of ſeverity ; and 
the ſoldiers became deaf to all the ſuggeſtions of 
mercy, when they found in one of the Indian towns 
the body of an Engliſhman, whom they had put tv 
the torture that very morning. 

Colonel Montgomery followed his blow with 
ſurpriſing rapidity. In the ſpace of a few hours 
he deſtroyed Sugar Town, which was as large as 
Eſtatoe, and every village and houſe in the lower 
nation. The Indian villages in this part of the 
world were agreeably ſituated, generally conſiſting 
of about one hundred houſes, neatly and commo- 
diouſly built, and well ſupplied with proviſion. 
They had in partigular large magazines of corn, 
which were conſumed in the flames, All the men 
that were taken ſuffered immediate death; but the 
greater part of the nation had eicaped with the ut- 
moſt precipitation. In many houtes the beds were 
yet warm, and the tables ſpread with victuals. 
Many loaded guns went off while the houſes were 
burning. The ſavages had not time to ſave their 
moſt valuable effects. The ſoldiers found ſome 
money, three or four watches, a good quantity ot 
wampum, cloaths, and peltry. 

Colonel Montgomery, having thus taken ven- 
geance on the perfidious Cherokees, at the expence 
of five or ſix men killed or wounded, returned to 
fort Prince George, with about forty Indian wo— 
men and children whom he had made priſoners. 
Two of their warriors were ſet at liberty, and de- 
ſired to inform their nation, that though they were 
now in the power of the Engliſh, they might ſtill, 
on their ſubmiſſion, enjoy the bleſſing of peace. 
As the chief, callled Artakullakulla, alias the Lit- 
tle Carpenter, who had ſigned the laſt treaty, diſ- 
approved of the proceedings of his countrymen, 
and had done many good offices to the Engliſh, ſince 
the renovation of the war, he was now given to 
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underſtand, that he might come down with ſome 
other chiefs to treat of an accommodation, which 
would be granted to the Cherokees on his account; 
but that the negociation muſt be begun in a few 
days, otherwiſe all the towns in the upper nation 
would be ravaged and reduced to aſhes, 

Thele intimations having produced little or no 
effect, colonel Montgomery determined to make 
a ſecond irruption into the middle fertlements of the 
Cherokees, and began his march on the twenty- 
fourth day of June. On the twenty-ſeventh, cap: 
tain Moriſon, of the advanced party, was killed 
by a ſhot from a thicket, and the firing became ſo 
troubleſome that his men gave way, The grena- 
diers and light infantry derached to ſuſtain them, 
continued to advance notwithſtanding their fire 
from the woods, until from a riſing ground they 
diſcovered a body of the enemy. Thele they im- 
mediately attacked, and obliged to retire into a 
ſwamp, which, when the reſt ot the troops came up, 
they were, after a ſhort reſiſtance, compelled to 
abandon : but as the country was difficult, and the 
path extremely narrow, the forces ſuffered on their 
march from the fire of ſcattered parties, who con- 
cealed themſclves behind trees and buſhes. 

At length they arrived at the town of Etchowee, 
which the inhabitants had forſaken, after having 
removed every thing of value. Here, while the 
army encamped on a ſmall plain ſurrounded by 
hills, it was incommoded by vollies from the 
enemy, which wounded ſome men, and killed ſe- 
veral horſes. They were even ſo daring as to at- 
tack the piquet guard, which repulſed them with 
difficulty ; bur, generally ſpeaking, their parties 
declined an open engagement. Colonel Montgo- 
mery ſenſible, that as many horſes were killed or 
diſabled, he could not proceed farther without 
leaving his proviſions behind, or abandoning 
the wounded men to the brutal revenge of a ſavage 
enemy, reſolved to return, and began his march 
in the night, that he might be the leſs diſturbed by 
the Indians. Accordingly he purſued his route 
for two days without interruption ; but afterwards 
ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from the woods, 
though the parties of the enemy were put to flight 
as often as they appeared. In the beginning of 
July he arrived at Fort Prince George; this 
expedition having coſt him about ſeventy men kil- 
led and wounded, including five officers, 

The Cherokees, rather provoked than intimi- 
dated by this ſevere chaſtiſement, aſſembled to a 
conſiderable number, and formed the blockade of 
Fort Loudoun, a ſmall fortification near the con- 
fines of Virginia, defended by an inconſiderable 
garriſon, ill ſupplied with proviſion and neceſ- 

ries. After having ſuſtained a long ſiege, and 
being reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, captain De- 
mere, the commander, held a council of war with 
the other officers, to deliberate upon their preſent 
{ituation 3 when it appeared that their proviſions 
were intirely exhauſted : that they had ſubſiſted a 
conſiderable time, without bread, upon horſe-fleſh, 
and ſuch ſupplies of pork and beans as the Indian 
women could introduce by ſtealth : that the men 
were ſo weakened with famine and fatigue, that in 
a little time they would not be able to do duty: 
that for two nights paſt, conſiderable parties had 
deſerted, and ſome thrown themſelves upon the 
mercy of the enemy : that the garriſon in general 
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threatened to abandon their officers, and betake 
themſelves to the woods : and that there was no 
proſpect of relief, their communication having been 
long cut off from all the Britiſh ſettlements. For 
theſe reaſons they were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
it was impracticable to prolong their defence; that 
they ſhould accept of an honourable capitulation; 
and that captain Stuart ſhould be ſent to treat with 
the warriors, and the head men of the Cherokees, 
about the conditions of their ſurrender. This offi- 
cer, being accordingly diſpatched with full pow- 
ers, obtained a capitulation of the Indians, by 
which the garriſon was permitted to retire. The 
Indians requeſted, that, when they arrived at 
Keowee, the Cherokee priſoners confined at that 
place ſhould be releaſed, all hoſtilitics ceaſe, a laſt- 
ing accommodation be re-eſtabliſhed, and a regu- 
lar trade revived. In conſequence of this treaty 
the garriſon evacuated the fort, and had marched 
about fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, 
when they were ſurrounded and ſurpriſed by a large 
body of Indians, who maſſacred all the officers, 
except captain Stuart, and ſlew five-and-twenty of 
the ſoldiers: the reſt were made priſoners, and 
diſtributed among the different towns and villages 
of the nation. Captain Stuart owed his life to the 
generous interceſſion of the Little Carpenter, who 
ranſomed him at the price of all he could com- 
mand, and conducted him ſafe to Holſton River, 
where he found major Lewes advanced ſo far with 
a body of Virginians. | 

In the mean time the Britiſh intereſt and em- 
pire were firmly eſtabliſhed on the banks of the 
Ohio, by the prudent conduct of major-general 
Stanwix, who had paſſed the winter at Pittſburgh, 
formerly Duqueſne, and employed that time in 
the moſt effectual manner for the ſervice of his 
country, He repaired the fortifications of the 
place, eſtabliſhed poſts of communication from 
the Ohio to the Monongahela, mounted the 
baſtions that cover the iſthmus with artillery, erect- 
ed caſemates, ſtorehouſes, and barracks for a nu- 
merous garriſon, and cultivated with equal dili- 

ence and ſucceſs the friendſhip and alliance of the 

ndians, The happy conſequences of theſe mea- 
ſures were ſoon apparent in the production of a 
conſiderable trade between the natives and the mer- 
chants of Pittſburgh, and in the perfect ſecurity of 
about four thouſand ſettlers, who now returned to 
the quiet poſſeſſion of the lands, from whence they 
had been driven by the enemy, on the frontiers of 
Penſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms was ſtill more 
remarkable in the northern parts of this great con- 
tinent. I have already obſerved, that brigadier 
general Murray was left to command the garriſon 
of Quebec, amounting to about fix thouſand men; 
that a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips was ſtationed at 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, under the direction of 
lord Colvil, an able and experienced officer, who 
had inſtructions to reviſit Quebec in the beginning 
of ſummer, as ſoon as the river St. Laurence ſhould 
be navigable; and that general Amherſt, the com- 
mander in chief of the forces in America, wintered 
in New York, that he might be at hand to aſ- 


ſemble his troops in the ſpring, and recom- 


mence his operations for the entire reduction of 
Canada. | 
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General Murray neglected no ſtep that could be 
taken by the moſt vigilant officer for maintaining 
the important conqueſt of Quebec, and ſubduing 
all the Lower Canada. He repaired, during the 
winter, about five hundred houſes which had been 
damaged by the Engliſh cannon, built eight re- 
doubts of wood, raiſed foot-banks along the ram- 
parts, opened embrazures, mounted artillery, 
blocked up all the avenues of the ſuburbs with a 
- ſtockade, removed eleven months proviſions into 
the higheſt part of the city, and formed a maga- 
zine of four thouſand faſcines. Two hundred men 
were poſted at St. Foix, and twice the number at 
Lorette. Several hundred men marched to St. 
Avguſtio, brought off the enemy's advanced 
guard, with a great number of cattle, and diſarm- 
ed the inhabitants. By theſe precautions the mo 
tions of the French were obſerved, the avenues of 
Quebec were covered, and the Britiſh dominion 
ſecured over eleven pariſhes, which furniſhed them 
with ſome freſh proviſion and other neceſſaries for 
ſubliſtence. Sixteen thouſand cords of wood be- 
ing wanted for the hoſpitals, guards, and quarters, 
and the method of tranſporting it from the iſle of 
Orleans being found flow and difficult, on account 
of the floating ice in the river, a ſufficient number 
of hand ſledges was made, and two hundred wood- 
fellers ſct at work in the forcft of St. Foix, where 
plenty of fuel was obtained, and brought into the 
ſeveral regiments by the men that were not upon 
duty. A detachment of two hundred men being 
ſent to the other ſide of the river, diſarmed the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to take the oath 
of allegiance. By this ſtep the Engliſh became 
maſters of the ſouthern fide of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and were ſupplied with good quantities of 
freſh proviſion. - ; 
The advanced poſts of the enemy were eſta- 
bliſhed at Point Au Tremble, St. Auguſtin, and 
Le Calvaire: the main body of their army quar- 
tered between Trois Kivieres and Jaques Quartier. 
Their general having formed the deſign of attack- 
ing Quebec in the winter, began to provide ſnow 
ſhoes or rackets, ſcaling-ladders, and faſcines, and 
make all the neceſſary preparations for that enter- 
prize. He took poſieſſion of Point Levi, where 
he formed a magazine of proviſions, great part of 
which, however, fell into the hands of the Engliſh; 
for as ſoon as the river was froze over, brigadier 
Murray diſpatched thither two hundred men, at 
whoſe approach the enemy abandoned their maga- 
zine, and retreated with great precipitation. Here 
the detachment took poſt in a church, until they 
could build two wooden redoubts, and mount 
them with artillery. In the mean time, the ene- 
my returning with a greater force to recover the 
poſt, ſome battalions, with the light infantry, 
marched over the ice, in order to cut off their 
communication: but they fled in great confuſion, 
and afterwards took poſt at St. Michael, at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance farther down the river. They 
now reſolved to poſtpone the ſiege of Quebec, that 
they might carry it on in a more regular manner. 
They began to rigg their ſhips, repair their ſma]] 
craft, build gallies, caſt bombs and bullets, and 
prepare faſcines and gabions; while brigadier Mur- 
ray employed his men in making preparations for 
a vigorous defence. He ſent out a detachment, 
who ſurpriſed the enemy's poſts at St. Auguſtin, 
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Maiſon Brulee, and Le Calvaire, where they took 
ninety priſoners. He afterwards ordered the light 
infantry to poſſeſs and fortify Cape Rouge, to pre- 
vent the enemy's landing at that place, as well as 
to be nearer at hand to obſerve their motions; 
but when the froſt broke up, ſo that their ſhips 
could fall down the river, they landed at St. 
Auguſtin, and the Engliſh poſts were abandoned 
one after another, the detachments retiring without 
loſs into the city. 

Mean while the garriſon within the walls of 
Quebec ſuffered greatly from the exceſſive cold in 
the winter, and the want of vegetables and freſh 
proviſion, inſomuch that, before the end of April, 
one thouſand ſoldiers were dead of the ſcurvy, 
and twice that number rendered unfit for ſervice. 
Such was the ſituation of the garriſon, when Mr. 
Murray received undoubted intelligence that the 
French commander, the chevalier de Levy, was 
employed in aſſembling his army, which had been 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of Montreal ; thar 
from the inhabitants of the country he had com- 
pleted his eight battalions, regimented forty com- 
panies of the coloniſts, and determined to undertake 
the ſiege of Quebec, whenever the river St. Lau- 
rence ſhould be ſo clear of ice that he qould uſc 
his four frigates, and other veſſels, by means of 
which he would be entirely maſter of the river. 

The brigadier, perceiving that the city of Que- 
bec was no other than a ſtrong cantonment, had 
projected a plan of defence, by extending lines, 
and intrenching his troops on the Heights of Abra- 
ham, which, at the diſtance of eight hundred 
paces, entirely command the ramparts of the city, 
and might have been defended by a ſmall force 
againſt a formidable army. Faſcines, and every 
other neceſſary for this work, had been provided, 
and in the month of April the men were ſet at 
work upon the projected lines; but the earth was 
lo hardened by the froſt, that it was found im- 
practicable to proceed. Being informed, on the 
night of the twenty-ſixth, that the enemy had 
landed at Point au Tremble, to the number of 
ten thouſand men, with five huadred ſavages, he 
ordered all the bridges over the river Caprouge to 
be broke down, ſecured the landing-places ar Syl- 
leri and the Foulon ; and next day, marching in 
perſon with a ſtrong detachment and two field- 
pieces, took poſſeſſion of an advantageous ſituation, 
and thus defeated the ſcheme which the French 
commander had laid tor cutting off the poſts which 
the Engliſh had eſtabliſhed. Theſe being all with- 
drawn, - the brigadier that ſame afternoon marched 
back to Quebec. with lictle or no lols, although 
his rear was harraſſed by the enemy. Here he 
formed a reſolution, which hath been cenſured by 
ſome critics in war as a meaſure that ſavoured more 
of youthful impatience and overboiling courage, 
than of that military diſcretion which ought to 
diſtinguiſh a commander in ſuch a delicate ſitua- 
tion : but it is more caſy to blame with an appear- 
ance of reaſon than to act in ſuch circumſtances 
with any certainty of ſucce(s. 

Mr. Murray, in his letter to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, declared, that although the enemy were 
greatly ſuperior to him in number, yet, when he 
conſidered that the Engliſh forces were habituated 
to victory ; that they were provided with a fine 
train of field artillery '; that, in ſhutting them up at 
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once within the walls, he ſhould have riſqued his 
whole ſtake on the ſingle chance of defending a 
wretched fortification ; a chance which could not 
be much leſſened by an action in the field, though 
ſuch an action would double the chance of ſucceſs: 
for theſe reaſons he had determined to hazard a 
battle : ſhould the event prove unproſperous, he 
reſolved to ho!d out the place to the laſt extremity; 
then to retreat to the iſle of Orleans or Coudres 
with the remainder of the garriſon, and there wait 
for a reinforcement. 

In purſuance of theſe reſolutions he gave the ne- 
ceſſary orders over night, and on the twenty- eighth 
day of April, at halt an hour after fix in the morn- 
ing, marched out with his little army of three thou- 
ſand men, which he formed on the heights in or- 
der of battle. The right brigade, commanded by 
colone] Burton, conſiſted of che regiments of Am- 
herſt, Anſtruther, Webb, and the tecond battalion 
of royal Americans: the left, under colonel Fraſer, 
was formed of the regiments of Kennedy, Laſcelles, 
Townſhend, and the Highlanders. Otway's regi- 
ment, and the third battalion of royal Americans, 
conſtituted the corps de reſerve. Major Dalling's 
corps of light iafantry covered the right flank ; 
the left was ſecured by captain Huzzen's company 
of rangers, and one hundred volunteers, under the 
command of captain Macdonald; and each batta- 
lion was ſupplied with two field- pieces. 

Brigadier Murray 1 reconnoitred the ene- 
my, perceived their van had taken poſſeſſion of 
the riſing grounds about three quarters of a mile 
in bis front; but that their army was on the march 
in one column. Thinking this was the critical 
moment to attack them before they were formed, 
he advanced towards them with equal order and 
expedition. They were ſoon driven from the 
Heights, though not without a warm diſpute; 
during which the body of their army advanced at 
a round pace, and formed in columns. Their 
van conſiſted of ten companies of grenadiers, two 
of volunteers, and four hundred ſavages: eight 
battalions, formed in four columns, with ſome bo- 
dics of Canad ans 1n the intervals, conſtituted their 
main body: their rear was compoſed of two batta- 
lions and ſame Canadians in the flanks; and two 
thouſand Canadians formed the reſerve. Their 
whole army amounted to about thirteen thouſand 
men. 

Major Dalling, with great gallantry, diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed their grenadiers of a houſe and windmill, which 
they occupied, in order to cover the left flank ; 
and in this attack the major and ſome of his offi- 
cers were wounded : nevertheleſs, the light in- 
fantry purſued the fugitives to a corps which was 
formed to ſuſtain them; then the purſuers halted, 
and diſperſed along the front of the right: a cir- 
cumſtance, which prevented that wing from tak- 
ing advantage of the firſt impreſſion they had 
made on the left of the enemy, The light in- 
fantry being ordered to regain the flank, were, in 
attempting this motion, furiouſly charged and 
thrown into diſorder ; then they retired to the 
rear in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that they could 
never again be brought up during the whole ac- 
tion, Otway's regiment was inſtantly ordered to 
advance from the body of reſerve, and ſuſtain the 
right wing, which the enemy twice in vain at- 
tempted to penetrate, Mean while the left bri- 
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gade of the Britiſh forces did not remain inactive: 
they had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, 
and ſuſtained with vndaunted reſolution the whole 
efforts of the enemy's right, until they were fairly 
fought down, overpowered by numbers, and re- 
duced to an handful, notwithſtanding the aſſiſt- 
ance they received from the third battalion of 
Royal Americans, which had been ſtationed with 
the body of reſerve, as well as from Kennedy's regi- 
ment poſted in the center. The French attacked 
with great impetuolity ; and, at length, a freſh co- 
lumn of the regiment de Rouſillon, penetrating 
the left wing of the Britiſh army, it gave way : the 
diſorder was ſoon communicated to the right, ſo 
that, after a very obſtinate diſpute, which laſted an 
hour and three quarters, brigadier Murray was 
obliged to abandon the field, with the loſs of one 
thouſand men killed or wounded, and the greater 
part of his ariuliery. The enemy loſt twice the 
number of men, and reaped no eſſential advan- 
tage from their victory, 

Mr. Murray, far from being diſpirited by this 
defeat, was only thereby animated to a more vi- 
gorous defence of the place which had been in- 
truſted to his care. He reſolved to proſecute the 
fortifications of Quebec, which had been inter- 
rupted by the ſeverity of the winter; and the ſol- 
diers exerted themſelves with incredible activity, 
not only in-labouring at the works, -but alſo in 
the detence of the town, before which the enemy 
had opened trenches on the very evening of the 
battle, Three ſhips anchored at a ſmall diſtance 
below their camp; and for ſeveral days they were 
employed in landing their cannon, mortars, and 
ammunition. Mean while they worked inceſſant- 
ly at their trenches before the town; and, on the 
eleventh day of May, opened one bomb battery, 
and three batteries of cannon. Brigadier Murray 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for holding out the 
place to the laſt extremity : he raiſed two cavaliers, 
contrived ſome outworks, and planted the ram- 
parts with one hundred and thirty-two pieces of ar- 
tillery, dragged thither moſtly by the ſoldiery. 
Though the enemy cannonaded the place with 
great vivacity the firſt day, their fire ſoon ſlack- 
ened, and their batteries were, in a manner, ſilenced 
by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon ; neverthcleſs 
Quebec would, in all probability, have fallen into 
their kands, had a French fleet from Europe got 
the ſtart of an Engliſh ſquadron in failing up the 
river. 

Lord Colville had departed from Halifax, with 
the fleet under his command, on the twenty-ſe- 
cond day of April; but was retarded in his pal- 
ſage by thick fogs, contrary winds, and great 
ſhoals of ice floating down the river. Commodore 
Swanton, who had failed from England with a 
ſmall reinforcement, arrived about the beginning 
of May at the ifle of Bec, in the river St. Laurence, 
where, with two ſhips, he purpoſed to wait for the 
reſt of his ſquadron, which had ſeparated from 
him in the paſſage : but one of theſe, the Lowe- 
ſtoffe, commanded by captain Deane, had entered 
the harbour of Quebec on the ninth day of May, 
and communicated to the governor the joyful 
news that the ſquadron was arrived in the river. 
Commodore Swanton no ſooner received intima- 
tion that Quebec was beſieged, than he failed up 
the river with all poſſible expedition, and on the 
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fifteenth in the evening anchored above Point Levi. 
General Murray expreſſing an earneſt deſire, that 
the French ſquadron above the town might be re- 
moved, the commodore ordered captain Schom- 
berg of the Diana and captain Deane of the Lowe- 
ſtofte, to ſlip their cables early next morning, and 
attack the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two frigates, 


two armed ſhips, and a good number of ſmaller | Qu 


veſſels. They were no ſooner in motion than the 
French ſhips fled in the utmoſt diſorder. One of 
their frigates was driven on the rocks above Cape 
Diamond ; the other ran aſhore, and was burned 
at Point au Tremble about ten leagues above the 
toun; and all the other veſſels were taken or de- 
ſtroyed. | 

The enemy were ſo thunderſtruck by this un- 
expected diſaſter, and the certain intelligence that 
a ſtrong Engliſh fleet was already arrived in the 
river of St. Laurence, that in the following night 
they raiſed the ſiege of Quebec, and retreated with 
great precipitation, leaving their proviſions, im- 
plements, and artillery, to governor Murray, who 
had intended to make a vigorous ſally in the morn- 
ing, and attempt to penetrate into the camp of the 
beſiegers, which, from the information of priſoners 
and deſerters, he conceived to be a very practicable 
ſcheme. For this purpoſe he had ſelected a body 
of troops, who were already under arms, when a 
lieutenant whom he had ſent out with a detach- 
ment to amuſe the enemy, came and aſſured him 
that their trenches were abandoned. He inſtantly 
marched out of Quebec at the head of his forces, 
in hope of overtaking, and making an impreſſion 
on their rear, that he might have ample revenge 
for his late diſcomfiture ; but they had paſſed the 
river Caprouge before he could come up with their 
army; however, he took ſome priſoners, and a 
great quantity of baggage, including their tents, 
ſtores, magazines of proviſion and ammunition, 
with thirty-four pieces of battering cannon, ten 
field-pieces, ſix mortars, four petards, a great 
number of ſcaling ladders, intrenching tools, and 
every other implement of a ſiege. They retired to 
Jaques quartier, where their ammunition begin- 
ning to fail, and finding themſelves deſerted by 
great part of the Canadians, they reſigned all hope 
of ſucceeding againſt Qubec, and began to take 
meaſures for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt 
which the force under general Amherſt was di- 
rected. | 

There Mr. de Vaudreuil had fixed his head- 
quarters, and there he propoſed to make his laſt 
ſtand againſt the efforts of the Britiſh general. He 
not only levied forces, collected magazines, and 
erected new fortifications in the iſland of Montreal, 
but he had even recourſe to feigned intelligence, 
and other arts of deluſion, to ſupport the ſpirit of 
the Canadians and their Indian allies, which had 
begun to flag, in conſequence of their being oblig- 
ed to abandon the ſiege of Quebec. It muſt be 
owned he ated with all the ſpirit and vigilance of 
an experienced general, determined to exert him- 
ſelf for the preſervation of the colony, even tho? 
he could entertain but very little hopes of ſucceſs. 
Theſe, however ſlender they were, depended up- 
on the natural ſtrength of the country, rendered al- 
moſt inacceſſible by woods, mountains, and mo- 
raſſes, which might have retarded the progreſs of 
the Engliſh, and protracted the war, until a gene- 
ral pacification could be effected. 
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In the mean time major general Amherſt was di- 
ligeatly employed in taking mealures for the exe- 
cution of the plan he had concerted, in order to 
complete the conqueſt of Canada. He tranſmit- 
ted inſtructions to general Murray, directing him 
to advance by water towards Montreal, with all the 
troops that could be ſpared from the garriſon of 
uebec. He detached colonel Haviland with a 
body of troops from Crown-point to take poſſeſſion 
of the iſle au Noix, in Lake-Champlain, and from 
thence penetrate the ſhorteſt way ro the bank of 
the river St. Laurence ; while he himſelf, with the 
main body of the army, amounting to above ten 
thouſand men, including Indians, ſhould proceed 
from the frontiers of New York, by the rivers of 
the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake Ontario, 
and fail down the river St. Laurence to the iſland 
of Montreal. Thus, on the ſuppoſition that all 
theſe particulars could be executed, the enemy 
muſt have been at laſt hemmed in, and entirely 
ſurrounded. In purſuance of this plan, general 
Amherſt had provided two armed ſloops to cruiſe 
on the lake Ontario, under the command of cap- 
tain Loring ; as well as a great number of bat- 
teaus, or ſmaller veſſels tor the tranſportation 
of the troops, artillery, and ammunition, imple- 
ments, and baggage. Several regiments were or- 
dered to advance from Albany to Oſwego ; and the 
general, taking his departure from Schenectady, 
with the reſt of the forces, in the latter end of June, 
— at the ſame place on the ninth day of 

uly. . 
Having received advice, that two French veſ- 
ſels had appeared off Oſwego, he diſpatched ſome 
batteaus to Niagara with intelligence to captain 
Loring, who immediately ſet fail in queſt of them; 
bur they eſcaped his purſuit, though they had twice 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Oſwego ſince the 
arrival of the general, who endeavoured to amuſe 
them by detaching batteaus to different parts of 
the lake. The army being aſſembled, and rein- 
forced by a conſiderable body of Indians under the 
command of Sir William Johnſon, the general de- 
tached colonel Haldemand with the light infantry, 
the grenadiers, and one battalion of Highlanders, 
to take poſt at the bottom of the lake, and to aſ- 
ſiſt the armed veſſels in finding a paſſage to La 
Galette, On the tenth day of Auguſt the army 
embarked on board the batteaus and whale boats, 
and proceeded on the lake towards the mouth of 
the river St. Laurence. Hearing that one of the 
enemy's veſſels had run aground and was diſabled, 
and that the other lay off La Galette, he deter- 
mined to make the beſt of his way down the river 
to Swegatchie, and attack the French fort at Iſle 
Royale, one of the moſt important poſts on the ri- 
ver St. Laurence, the ſource of which it in a great 
meaſure commands. On the ſeventeenth the row- 
gallies fell in with the French ſloop commanded 
by Mr. de la Broquerie, who ſurrendered after 
a warm engagement. Mr. Amherſt having de- 
tached ſome engineers to reconnoitre the coaſts 
and iſlands in the neighbourhood of Iſle Royale, 
he made a diſpoſition for the attack of that for- 
treſs, which was accordingly inveſted, after he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſlands. Some of theſe the 


enemy had abandoned with ſuch precipitation, as 
to leave behind a few ſcalps they had taken on 
the Mohawk river, a number of tools and utenſils, 
two ſwivels, ſome barrels of pitch, and a large 
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quantity of iron. The Indians were ſo incenſed at 


ſight of the ſcalps, that they burned a chapel, and 
all the houſes of the enemy. Batteries bgipg raiſed 
on the neareſt iſlands, the fort was cannonaded not 
only by them, but likewiſe by the armed loops; 
and a diſpoſition was made for giving the aſſault, 
when Mr. Pouchaut thought proper to beat a 
parley, and ſurrender on capitulation. The gene- 
ral, having taken poſſeſſion of the fort, found it ſo 
well ſituated for commanding the lake Ontario, and 
the Mohawk river, that he reſolved to maintain it 
with a garriſon, and employed ſome days in repair- 
ing the fortifications. 

From this place his navigation down the river St. 
Laurence was rendered extremely difficult and 
dangerous, by a great number of violent riffs, or 
rapides, and falls; among which he loſt above 
fourſcore men, forty-ſix batteaus, ſeventeen whale- 
boats, one row-galley, with ſome artillery, ſtores, 
and ammunition, On the ſixth day of September 
the troops were debarked on the iſland of Mon- 
treal without any oppoſition, except from ſome 
flying parties, which exchanged a few ſhot, and 
then fled with precipitation. That ſame day he 
repaired a bridge which they had broke down in 
their retreat, and, after a march of two leagues, 
drew up his army on a plain before Montreal, 
where they lay all night on their arms. Montreal 
is, in point of importance, the ſecond place in Ca- 
nada, ſituated in an iſland of the river St. Lau- 
rence, at an equal diſtance from Quebec and the 
lake Ontario. Its central ſituation rendered it the 
ſtaple of the Indian trade; yet the fortifications 
of it were inconſiderable, not at all adequate to the 
value of the place. | 

General Amherſt ordered ſome pieces of artillery 
to be brought up immediately from the landing- 
place at La Chine, where he had left ſome regi- 
ments for the ſecurity of the boats, and determin- 
ed to undertake the ſiege in form; but in the morn- 
ing of the ſeventh he received a letter from the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil by two officers, demanding a ca- 
pitulation : which, after ſome letters had paſled be- 
tween the two generals, was granted upon as fa- 
vourable terms as the French had reaſon to expect, 
conſidering that general Murray, with the troops 
from Quebec, had, by this time, landed on the 
iſland ; and colonel Haviland, with the body un- 
der his command, had juſt arrived on the ſouth- 
fide of the river oppolite to Montreal: circum- 
ſtances equally favourable and ſurpriſing, if we re- 
fle& upon the different routes they purſued, thro? 
an enemy's country, where they had no intelli- 
gence of each other's motions. Had any acci- 
dent retarded the progreſs of general Amherſt, the 
reduction of Montreal would have been attempted 
by general Murray, who embarked with his troops 
at Quebec on board of a great number of ſmall veſ- 
ſels, under the command of captain Deane in the 
Diana. This gentleman, with uncommon ability, 
ſurmounted the difficulties of an unknown, dange- 
Tous, and intricate navigation; and conducted the 
voyage with ſuch ſucceſs, that not a ſingle veſſel 
was loſt in the expedition. Mr. de Levis, at the 
head of his forces, obſerved the motions of gene- 
ral Murray, who, in failing up the river, diſtributed 
manifeſtoes among the Canadians, which produced 
all the effect he could deſire. Almoſt all the pa- 
riſhes on the ſouth-ſhore, as far as the river Sorel, 
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ſubmitted and took an oath of neutrality ; and lord 
Rollo diſarmed the inhabitants of the north ſhore 
as far as Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital 
of a diſtrict, being no other than an open village, 
was taken without reſiſtance. In a word, general 
Amherſt took poſſeſſion of Montreal; and thus 
finiſhed the conqueſt of all Canada: a conqueſt 
the moſt important that ever the Britiſh arms at- 
chieved, whether we conſider the ſafety of the 
Engliſh colonies in North America, now ſecured 
from invaſion and incroachment ; the extent and 
fertility of the country ſubdued ; or the whole In- 
dian commerce thus transferred to the traders of 
Great Britain. 

The French miniſtry had endeavoured to ſuc- 
cour Montreal, by equipping a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſtoreſhips, and ſending them out in the ſpring 
under convoy of a frigate ; but as their officers un- 
derſtood that the Britiſh ſquadron had failed up 
the river St. Laurence before them, they took ſhel- 
ter in the bay of Chaleurs on the coaſt of Acadia, 
where they did not long remain unmoleſted. Cap- 
tain Byron, who commanded the ſhips of war that 
were left at Louiſbourg, having received informa- 
tion of their arrival from brigadier-general Whit- 
more, ſailed thither with a ſquadron, and found 
them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of one 
frigate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen fail of 
ſmaller veſſels, the greater part of which had been 
taken from the merchants of Great Britain: all 
theſe were deſtroyed, together with two batteries 
which had been raiſed for their protection. The 
French town, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, was 
demoliſhed, and the ſettlement totally ruined. 

All the French ſubjects inhabiting the territories 
from the bay of Fundy to the banks of the river 
St. Laurence, and all the Indians through that tract 
of country, were now ſubdued, and ſubjected to 
the Engliſh government. In the month of De- 
cember, of the preceding year, the French colo- 
niſts of Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other places 
lying along the gult of St. Laurence, made their 
ſubmiſſion by depuries to colonel Frye, who com- 
manded in Fort Cumberland at Chignecto. 
They afterwards renewed this ſubmiſſion, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, by ſubſcribing articles; by 
which they obliged themſelves, and the people they 
repreſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte, 
with all their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed 
of according to the direction of colonel Laurence, 
governor of Halifax in Nova Scotia, They were 
attended by two Indian chiefs of the nation of the 
Mickmacks, a powerful and numerous people, 
now become entirely dependent upon his Britan- 
nic majeſty. In a word, by the conqueſt of Ca- 
nada, the Indian fur-trade, in its full extent, was 
transferred into the hands of the Engliſh. The 
French intereſt among the ſavage tribes inhabiting 
an immenſe tract of country, was totally annihi- 
lated ; and their American poſſeſſions ſhrunk with- 
in the limits of Louiſiana, an infant colony on the 
ſouth of the Miſſiſſippi, which the Britiſh arms 
could at any time eaſily ſubdue. 

The conqueſt of Canada being finiſhed, nothing 
now remained to be done in North America, ex- 
cept the demolition of the fortifications of Louis- 
bourg on the iſland of Cape Breton ; for which 

urpoſe, ſome able engineers had been diſpatched 
rom England with the ſhips commanded by cap- 
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tain Byron. By means of mines artfully diſpoſed 
and well conſtructed, the fortifications were reduced 
to a heap of rubbiſh; the glacis was levelled, and 
the ditches were filled. All the artillery, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war, were tranſported 
to Halifax: but the barracks were repaired ſo as 
to accommodate three hundred men occaſionally ; 
and the hoſp:tal, with the private houles, were lett 
ſtanding. 

The French ſtill retained poſſeſſion of the 
fertile country lying on each ſide of the great 
river Miſſiſſippi, which empties itſelf into the 
Gulph of Florida; but the colony was fo 
thinly peopled and ſo ill provided, that, far 
from being able to endanger the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, it ſcarce could have ſubſiſted, unleſs the 
Britiſh traders had been baſe end treacherous 
enough to ſupply it from time to time with pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries. The ſame infamous com- 
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merce was carried on with ſeveral French planta- | 


tions in the Weſt- Indies; inſomuch that the go- 
vernors of provinces, and commanders of fqua- 
drons {tationed in thole ſeas, made formal com- 
plaints of it to the miniſtry. In conſequence of 
theſe repreſcntztions, Mr. Pitt ſent a letter to the 
ſeveral governors end councils in North America, 
importing, that the commanders of his majeſty's 
forces and fleets in North America and the Weſt— 
Indies, had tranſmitted certain and repeated intel- 
ligences, of an illegal and molt pernicious trade 
carried on by the king's ſubjects in North-Ame- 
rica, and the Welt Indies; as well to the French 
xands, as to the French ſettlements on the con- 
tinent of America; and particularly to the ri- 
vers Mobile and Miſſiſſippi ; by which the ene- 
mies, to the great reproach and detriment of go- 
vernment, were ſupplied with proviſions and other 
neceſſaries; whereby they were principally, if not 
alone, enabled to ſuſtain and protract this long 
and expenſive war : and that it further appearing 
that large ſums of bullion were ſent by the king's 
ſubje&s to the above places, in return whereof 
commodities were taken, which interfered with 


the product of the Britiſh colonies themſelves, in 
open contempt of the authority of the mother- 
country, as well as the moſt manifeſt prejudice 
of the manufactures and trade of Great-Britain: 
in order to put the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſtop 
to ſuch flagitious practices, ſo utterly ſubverſive of 
all laws, and ſo highly repugnant to the well- being 
of this kingdom; it was his majeſty's expreſs will 


and pleaſure, that they ſnould forthwith make the 
ſtricteſt and moſt diligent enquiry into the ſtate 


of this dangerous and ig nominious trade: and that 
they ſnould uſe every means in their power to de- 
tect and diſcover perſons concerned either as prin- 
cipals or acceſſaries therein: that they ſhould take 
every ſtep, authoriſed by law, to bring ſuch hei- 


nous offenders to the moſt exemplary and con- 


dign puniſhment: that as ſoon as may be, and 
from time to time, they ſhould tranſmit to him, for 


the king's information, full and particular accounts 
of the progreſs they ſhould have made in the exe- 


cution of this his majeſty's command; to the which 


the king expected they ſhould pay the moſt exact 
_ obedience : and that they were further to uſe their 


- utmoſt endeavours to trace out and inveſtigate the 


various artifices and evaſions, by which the deal- 


ers in this iniquitous intercourſe found means to 
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cover their criminal proceedings, and elude the 
law; in order that from ſuch lights due and 


timely conſiderations might be had, what farther 


proviſion might be neceſſary to reſtrain an evil 
of ſuch extenſive and pernicious conſequences. 

Notwithſtanding this peremptory intimation, 
the temptation of extraordinary profit excited the 
merchants net only to aſſiſt the enemies of their 
country, but alſo to run all riſques in eluding the 
vigilance of the legiſlature, The inhabitants of 
Martinique found a plentiful market of proviſion 
turniſhed by the Britiſh ſubjects at the Dutch 
iſlands of St. Euſtatia and Curacoa ; and thoſe that 
were ſettled on the iſland of Hiſpaniola were ſup- 
plied in the ſame manner at the Spaniſh ſettlement 
of Monte Chriſto. 

While the Britiſh arms triumphed and proſper- 
ed in almoſt every quarter of the univerſe, the co- 
loniſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imminent hazard 
of being extirpated by a domeſtic enemy. The 
negro ſlaves of that iſland, grown inſolent in the 
contemplation of their own formidable numbers, 
or by obſerving the ſupine indolence of their maſ- 
ters, or ſtimulated by that appetite for liberty, ſo 
natural to the mind of man, began, in the courſe 
of this year, to entertain thoughts of ſhaking off 
the yoke by means of a general inſurrection. Aſ- 
ſemblies were held, and plans projected for this 
purpoſe. At length they concerted a ſcheme for 
riſing in arms all at once in different parts of the 
iſland, in order to maſſacre all the white men, and 
take poſſeſſion of the government. They reſolved, 
that this deſign ſhould be put in execution imme- 
diately after the departure of the fleet for Europe : 
but their plan was defeated by their own igno- 
rance and impatience. Thoſe of the conſpirators, 
that belonged to captain Forreſt's eſtate, being 
impelled by the fumes of intoxication, fell ſudden- 
ly upon the overſeer while he ſat at ſupper with 
ſome friends, and butchered the whole company. 
Being immediately joined by ſome of their con- 
federates, they attacked the neighbouring planta- 
tions, where they repeated the ſame barbarities, 
and ſeizing all the arms and ammunition that fell 
in their way, began to grow formidable to the 
colony. | 

The governor was no ſooner informed of 
this diſturbance, than he iſſued a proclamation, 
ſubjecting the coloniſts to martial law. All other 
buſineſs was interrupted, and every man took to 
his arms. The regular troops, joined by the mi- 
litia and a conſiderable number of volunteers, 
marched from Spaniſh Town to St. Mary's, where 
the inſurrection began, and ſkirmiſhed with the in- 
ſurgents; but as they declined ſtanding any re- 
gular engagement, and truſted chiefly to buſh- 
fighting, the governor employed againſt them 
the free blacks, commonly known by the name 
of the Wild Negroes, now peaceably ſettled un- 
der the protection of the government. Theſe aux- 
iliaries, in conſideration of a price ſet upon the 
heads of the rebels, attacked them in their own way, 
flew them by ſurprize, until their ſtrength was 
broken, and numbers made away with themſelves, 
in deſpair; ſo that the inſurrection was ſuppoſed 
to be quelled about the beginning of May: but 
in June it broke out again with redoubled fury, 
and the rebels were reinforeed to a very conſider- 
able number. The regular troops and the mili- 
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tia, joined by a body of ſailors, formed a camp 
under the command of colonel Spragge, who ſent 
out detachments againſt the negroes, a good num- 
ber of whom were killed and ſome taken ; but 
the reſt, inſtead of ſubmitting, took ſhelter in the 
woods and mountains. The priſoners being tried, 
and found guilty of rebellion, were put to death 
by a variety of tortures. Some were hanged 
ſome beheaded; ſome burned ; and ſome fixed 
alive upon gibets. One of thele laſt lived eight 
days and eighteen hours, ſuſpended under a ver- 
tical ſun, without being refreſhed by one drop of 
water, or receiving any manner of ſuſtenance. 

In order to prevent ſuch inſurrections for the 
future, the juſtices aſſembled at the ſeſſions of the 
peace, ordained by a public decree, that no negro- 
ſlave ſhould be allowed to quit his plantation with- 
out a white conductor, or a ticket of leave: that 
every negro playing at any ſort of game ſhould be 
ſcourged through the public ſtreets: that every 
publican ſuffering ſuch gaming in his houſe ſhould 
forfeir forty ſhillings : that every proprietor ſuffer- 
ing his negroes to beat a drum, blow a horn, or 
make any other noiſe in his plantation, ſhould be 
fined in ten pounds; and every overſeer allowing 
theſe irregularities, ſhould pay half that ſum, to be 
demanded, or diſtraincd for, by any civil or mili- 
tary officer: that every free negro, or mulatto, 
ſhould wear a blue croſs on his right ſhoulder, on 
pain of impriſonment ; that no mulatto, Indian, or 
negro, ſhould hawk or ſell any thing, except freſh 
fiſh and milk, on pain of being ſcourged: that 
rum and punch houſes ſhould be ſhut during di- 
vine ſervice on Sundays, under the penalty of 
twenty ſhillings; and that thoſe who had petit li- 
cences ſhould ſhut up their houſes on other nights 
at nine o' clock. Notwithſtanding theſe examples 
and regulations, a body of rebellious negroes ſtill 
ſubſiſted in places that were deemed inacceſſible to 
regular forces, and from theſe they made noctur- 
nal irruptions into the neareſt plantations, where 
they acted with all the wantonneſs of barbarity; fo 


that the people of Jamaica were obliged to con- | 


duct themſelves with the utmoſt vigilance and 
circumſpection, while rear-admiral Holmes, who 
commanded at ſea, took every precaution to ſecure 
the iſland from inſult or invaſion. 

Nor did he confine his ſole attention to the ſe- 
curity of Jamaica: he likewiſe contrived and exe- 
cuted ſchemes for annoying the enemy at open ſea. 
Having, in the month of October, received inti- 
mation that five French frigates were lying at Cape 
Francois on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in order to 
convoy a fleet of merchant ſhips to Europe, he 
ſtationed the ſhips under his command, in ſuch a 
manner as was moſt likely to intercept this fleet; 
and his diſpoſition was attended with ſucceſs. The 
enemy failed from the Cape, tothe number of eight 
ſail, on the ſixteenth, and next day they were 
chaced by the king's ſhips the Hampſhire, Lively, 
and Boreas, which however could not overtake 
them, as there was little wind, and that variable. 
In the evening the breeze freſhened, and about 
midnight the Boreas came up with the Sirenne, 
commanded by commodore Mac Cartie. They en- 
gaged with great vivacity for about twenty-five 
minutes, when the Sirenne ſhot a-head, and made 
the beſt of her way. The Boreas was ſo damaged 
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in her rigging, that ſne could not cloſe with the 
enemy again till next day at two in the after- 
noon, when the action was renewed off the eaſt 
end of Cuba, and maintained till forty minutes 
palt four, when Mr. Mac Cartie ſtruck. 

In the mean time, the Hampſhire and Lively 
gave chace to the other four French frigates, 
which ſteered ſouthward with all the fail they could 
carry, in order to reach the welt end of Tortuga, 
and take refuge in Port au Prince, On the eigh- 
teenth the Lively, by the help of her oars, came up 
with the Valeur at half an hour paſt ſeven in the 
morning; and after a hot action that continued 
an hour and an half, compelled the enemy to 
ſubmit. The Hampſhire ſtood after the other three, 
and, about four in the afternoon, ran up between 
the duke de Choiſeul and the Prince Edward. 
T heſe he engaged at the ſame time; but the firſt, 
having the advantage of the wind, made her re- 
treat into Port au Paix: the other ran aſhore about 
two leagues to leeward, and ſtruck her colours; 
but, at the approach of the Hampſhire, the enemy 
(et her on fire, and ſhe blew up. This was alſo 
the fate of the Fleur de Lis, which had run into 
Freſh-water bay, a little farther to leeward of Port 
au Prince. Thus, by the prudent diſpoſition of 
admiral Holmes, and the gallantry of his three 
captains, Norbury, Uvedale, and Maitland, two 
large frigates of the enemy were taken, and three 
deſtroyed. | ' | 

The ſpirit of the captains was happily ſeconded 
by an extraordinary exertion of courage in the 
inferior officers and common men. Immediately 
after the capture of the French frigates, eight of 
the enemy's privateers were deſtroyed or brought 
into Jamaica, Two of theſe, namely the Vain- 
queur of ten guns, ſixteen ſwivels, and ninety men, 
and the Mackau of fix ſwivels, and fifteen men, 
had run into ſhoal-water in Cumberland harbour; 
on the iſland of Cuba, The boats of the Trent 
and Boreas were manned under the direction of 
the lieutenants Millar and Stuart, who being rowed 
up to the Vainqueur, boarded and took poſſeſſion 
under a cloſe fire, after having ſurmounted many 
other difficulties. The Mackau was taken, with- 
out any reſiſtance; then the boats proceeded 
againſt the Gueſpe of eight guns and eighty-five 
men, which lay at anchor farther up in the La- 
gune; but before they came up, the enemy had 
let her on fire, and ſhe was deſtroyed. 

The ſame activity and reſolution diſtinguiſhed 
the captains and officers of the ſquadron com- 
manded by Sir James Douglas off the Leeward 
iſlands. In the month of September, the captains 
Obrien and Taylor, of the ſhips Temple and Grif- 
fin, being on a joint cruiſe off the iſlands Grena- 
das, received intelligence that the Virgin, formerly 
a Britiſh ſloop of war, which had been taken by 
the enemy, then lay at anchor, together with three 
privateers, under protection of three forts on the 
iſland. They accordingly failed thither in order 
to attack them; and their enterprize was happily 
crowned with ſucceſs. After a warm engagement, 
that laſted ſeveral hours, the enemies batteries 
were filenced, and indeed demoliſhed, and the 
Engliſh captains took poſſeſſion of the four prizes. 
They afterwards entered another harbour of that 
iſland, having firſt demoliſhed another fort; and 
there 
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there lay four days umoleſted, at the expiration of 
which they carried off three other prizes. In their 
return to Antigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips, 
bound to Martinique with proviſions, and took 
them all without reſiſtance. About the ſame time, 
eight or nine privateers were taken by the ſhips 
which commodore Sir James Douglas employed 
in cruiſing round the iſland of Guadaloupe ; ſo 
that the Britiſh commerce in thoſe ſeas flouriſhed 
under his care and protection. 

Having thus given a particular account of all 
the military tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this 
year in Europe, America, and the Weſt Indies, 
we mult now turn our eyes to the progreſs of the 
Britiſh arms in the Eaſt Indies, where they 
were no leſs ſucceſsful than in the Welt Indies. 
After the reduction of Arcot, the garriſons of Per- 
macoil and Allumparva ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war in the beginning of May. The Fal- 
mouth compelled the Haarlem, a French ſhip from 
Merguy, to run aſhore to the northward of Pon- 
dicherry. The important ſettlement of Carical 
was reduced by the ſea and land forces commanded 
by rear-admiral Corniſh and major Monſon, and 
the French garriſon made priſoners of war. 

Colonel Coote, after having defeated the French 
general Lally in the field, and ſubdued ſeveral of 
the enemy's ſettlements on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, at length ſhut them up within the walls of 
Pondicherry, the principal ſeat of the French Eaſt 
India company, large, populous, well fortified, 
and defended by a numerous garriſon, under the 
immediate command of their general. In the 
month of October admiral Stevens departed from 
Trincamaley with all his ſquadron, in order to 
its being repaired, except five fail of the line, 
which he left under the command of captain Hal- 
dane to block up Pondicherry by ſea, while Mr. 
Coote ſhould carry on the ſiege by land. By this 
diſpoſition, and the activity of the Britiſh officers, 
the place was ſo ſtreightened for want of provi- 
fions as to be almoſt reduced to a ſtarving condi- 
tion, even before the ſiege could be undertaken in 
form; for the rainy ſeaſon rendered all regular ap- 
proaches impracticable. Theſe rains being abat- 
ed by the twenty-ſixth day of November, colonel 
Coote directed the engineers to pitch upon proper 
places for erecting batteries, that ſhould enfilade 
or flank the works of the fortreſs, without expoſing 
their own men to any ſevere fire from the enemy. 
Accordingly four batteries were conſtructed in dif- 
| ferent places, ſo as to anſwer theſe purpoſes, and 
opened all at once on the eighth day of December 
at mid-night. Though placed at a conſiderable 
diſtance, they were plied with good effect, and the 
beſieged returned the fire with great vivacity. 
This mutual cannonading continued until the 
twenty-ninth day of the month, when the engineers 
were employed in raiſing another battery near 
enough to effect a breach in the north-weſt coun- 
ter-guard and curtain, Though the approaches 
were retarded ſome days by a violent ſtorm, which 
almoſt ruined the works, the damage was ſoon re- 
paired; a conſiderable poſt was taken from the 
enemy by aſſault, and afterwards regained by the 
French grenadiers, through the timidity of the Si- 
poys, by whom it was defended. By the fifteenth 
of January, a ſecond battery being raiſed within 
point-blank, a breach was made in the curtain; 
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the weſt face and flank of the north-weſt baſtion 
were ruined, and the guns of the enemy intirely 
ſilenced. | 
The garriſon and inhabitants of Pondicherry be- 
ing now in danger of periſhing with hunger, the 
principal of the Jeſuits, accompanied by two civi- 
lians, came out, and offered terms of capitulation. 
The governor, preſerving all his haughtineſs, 
which neither his errors nor his misfortunes could 
abate, declined to offer any terms: he ſent out a 
paper full of invectives againſt the Engliſh, for 
the breach of treaties relative to India. He al- 
ledged, that theſe breaches rendered him inca- 
pable of propoſing any conditions; and, in conſe- 
quence, he rather ſuffered the Engliſh troops to 
take poſſeſſion of the place, than formally ſurren- 
dered it. As the governor refuſed to capitulate, 
the propoſals of the inhabitants were little regard- 
ed; and the city of Pondicherry, with a garriſon 
of about fourteen hundred European ſoldiers, a 
vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great riches, 
was given up at diſcretion to the victorious arms 
of the Engliſh. 

Nothing can be ſaid too highly of the conduct, 
courage, and perſeverance of the officers and ſol- 
diers during a tedious ſiege and a blockade of 
eight months, in a climate ſo unfavourable to all 
military operations. Colonel Coote gave the final 
blow to the French power in India: he was now 
undiſputed maſter of the rich coaſt of Coroman- 
del; the French power was wholly annihilated ; 
the neutral nations were contemptible ; the princes 
of the country regarded us with awe and venera- 
tion; and nothing but a little French ſettlement 
on the coaſt of Malabar, called Mahie (and 
which was ſoon after reduced) hindered our com- 
manding the whole trade of the vaſt peninſula of 
India, from the Ganges to the Indies, the moſt 
— and profitable ſphere of commerce in the 
world. 

It muſt he obſerved, likewiſe, for the ho- 
nour of the ſervice, that, during the whole ex- 
pedition, the moſt perfect harmony prevailed 
between the land and ſea officers, who vied 
with each other in contributing their efforts to- 
wards the ſucceſs of the enterprize. On the 
twenty- fifth day of December rear-admiral Ste- 
vens arrived with four ſhips of the line, having 
parted with rear-admiral Corniſh and his diviſion 
in ſtormy weather : but he joined them at Pondi- 
cherry before the place was taken. On the firſt 
day of January a violent tempeſt obliged admiral 
Stevens to ſlip his cables and put to ſea, where he 
was ſeparated from the reſt ot his ſquadron ; and 
when 1n three days he returned to the road of 
Pondicherry, he had the mortification to find that 
his diviſion had ſuffered ſeverely from the ſtorm. 
The ſhips of war, called the Duke Acquitaine and 
the Sunderland, foundered in the ſtorm, and their 
crews periſhed. The Newcaſtle, the Queenbo- 
rough, and Protector fireſhip, were driven on 
ſhore and deſtroyed ; but the men were ſaved, 
together with the cannon, ſtores, and proviſions. 
Many other ſhips ſuſtained conſiderable damage, 
which, however, was ſoon repaired. Mr. Stevens, 
having intercepted a letter from general Lally to 
Mr. Ramond, the French preſident at Pullicar, 
in which he informed him of the intire deſtruc- 
tion of the Engliſh fleet, and ſollicited immediate 
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aſſiſtance; the Britiſh admiral diſpatched letters 
to the Dutch and Daniſh ſettlements on that coaſt, 
intimating, that, notwithſtanding the inſinuations 
of general Lally, he had cleven fail of the line, 
with two frigates, under his command, all fit for 
ſervice, in the road of Pondicherry, which was 
cloſely inveſted aad blockaded both by fea and 
land. He therefore declared, that as in that caſe 
it was contrary to the law of nations for any neu- 
tral power to relieve or ſuccour the beſieged, he 
was determined to ſcize any veſſel that ſhould at- 
tempt to throw proviſions into the place. 

While the arms of Great Britain were thus 
ſuccelsful in almoſt every quarter of the globe, an 
event happened, which, for a moment, obſcured 
the ſplendor of her triumphs, and damped the joy 
which theſe occaſioned. On the twenty-fifth day 
of October, early in the moraing, king George 
the ſecond was, without any previous diſorder, 
ſuddenly ſeized with the agony of death, at the 
palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual 
hour, called his page, drank his chocolate, and 
inquired about the wind, as anxious for the arrival 
of che foreign mails; then he opened a window 
of his apartment, and obſerving the weather was 
ſerene, Conified his intention to walk in the gar- 
den. In a few minutes after this intimation, while 
he remained alone in his chamber, he fell down 
upon the floor: the noiſe of his fall brought his 
attendants into the room, who lifted him on the 
bed, where he deſired in a faint voice, that the 
princeſs Amelia might be called ; but, before ſhe 
could reach the apartment, he had expired. An at- 
tempt was made to bleed him, but wichout effect; 
and indeed his malady was far beyond the reach of 
art; for, when the cavity of the thorax or cheſt 
was opened, and inſpected by the ſerjeant ſur- 
geons, 'they found the right ventricle of the heart 
actually ruptured, and a great quantity of blood 
diſcharged through the aperture into the ſurround- 
ing pericardium ; ſo that he muſt have died in- 
ſtantaneouſly in conſequence of the effuſion, 

Such was the unexpected, though not prema- 
ture death of George the ſecond, king of Great 
Britain, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, and 
the thirty-fourth of his reign. He was in his 
perſon rather lower than the middle ſize, well- 
ſhaped, erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, 
a high noſe, and fair complexion. In his temper 
he is ſaid to have been ſudden and violent ; but 
this, though it influenced his private behaviour, 
made no impreſſion on his public conduct, which 
was always ſufficiently deliberate and attentive to 
his own intereſt, and that of his ſubjects, 

Sincere and honeſt in his intentions, he was ne- 
ver known to be guilty of deceit : true to his 
word, he was never ſeen to violate his promiſe : 
ſteady in his favour and protection to his ſer- 
vants, he never changed them willingly; and 
thoſe who attended more immediately on his per- 
ſon, were ſcarce ever removed, but grew old along 
with him, or died in their places. But having 
been in a manner compelled, by a violent faction, 
to relinquiſh a miniſter, for whom he had a great 
affection, and in whom he repoſed an unlimited 
confidence, it afterwards became a matter of more 
indifference to him by whom he was ſerved in 
the affairs of his government. 

His parts were not lively or brilliant; but the 
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whole of his conduct demonſtrates, that he had 
a judgment both folid and comprehenſive. He 
underitood the intereſts of the ſeveral ſovereigns 
of Europe; and was particularly ſkilled in all the 
intricacies of that political labyrinth, the ſy ſtem 
ot Germany; of the liberties of which he was, 
through his whole life, a moſt zealous aſſertor. 
In the laſt war but one he took up arms, and even 
riſqued his own perſon, when, by the projected 
dilnemberment of the houte of Aultria, they were 
in danger of falling a ſacrifice to a French fac- 
tion. In the war which ſucceeded, when the liber- 
ties of the empire were threatened by the Auſtrian 
family, he reſiſted with equal firmneſs, that very 
houſe which he had formerly expoſed his life to 
defend. 

He hved entirely to extinguiſh party and the 
ſpiric of party in his own dominions : it was not 
till the cloſe of his reign, that his family might 
have been conſidered as firmly and immoveably- 
ſeated on the throne ; but he, having baffled all 
the private machinations of his enemies policy, 
lubdued at length the utmoſt efforts of their 
force : and though, on that menacing occaſion, 
he experienced, in the fulleſt meaſure, the affec- 
tion of his people, yet the completion of this great 
ſervice to his family he owed chiefly to the capa- 
city and bravery of his own ſon. 

Placed in the higheſt and moſt exalted ſtation, 
he lived with his queen in that kind of harmony 
and confidence that is ſeen between the beſt ſuited 
couple in private life. He had a numerous iſſue, 
in which he had great cauſe of ſatisfaction, and 
very little of diſquiet, except what was the almoſt 
neceſſary conſequence of a life protracted to a 
late period. He ſurvived ſeveral of his children. 
He had the ſatisfaction to ſee in his ſucceſſor, 
what is very rare, the moſt dutiful obedience, the 
moſt perfect acquieſcence in his will; and, what 
is no leſs rare, contrary to the fortune of moſt old 
kings, he never poſſeſſed more fully the love of 
his ſubjects than in the laſt year of his life. And 
he died at that very period, when the terror of 
his arms, the power of his kingdoms, and the 
wiſdom of his government, were all raiſed to al- 
moſt as high a pitch as they could poſſibly reach: 
they were indeed carried to ſuch a height of glory 
and proſperity, as had never been exceeded, and 
hardly ever equalled in the reign of the moſt for- 
tunate of his predeceſſors. Arriving in England 
at a riper age, and, of conſequence, having ne- 
ver been able to attain a perfect knowledge of the 
force and beauties of the Engliſh language; he 
never ſhewed a ſufficient regard to the Britiſh lite- 
rature, which in his reign did not flouriſh z and 
this may be conſidered as the greateſt, or rather 
the only blemiſh that lay upon his government. 
Though frequently cenſured, and perhaps not un- 
juſtly, as a little too attentive to money in ſome 
minute particulars, yet this diſpoſition never diſ- 
covered itſelf in one rapacious act, nor ever in- 
fluenced his conduct on any important occaſion ; 
for it is now well known, that he ſhewed no im- 
proper parſimony, when the late war broke out. 
In fact, he expended ſo much in that intereſting 
emergence, that, on his deceaſe, his private wealth 
was found to be greatly inferior to what had been 
commonly imagined. | 
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It has been often alleged, that during his whole 
life, he ſhewed a remarkable affection to his Ha- 
noverian ſubjects: but the laſt act of it demon- 
ſtrated that they were far from engroſſing che whole 
of his regard; and that in reality his German poſ- 
ſeſſions held no other place in his eſtimation than 
what their relative importance to the reſt of his do- 
minions naturally demanded : for when that truly 
ſevere trial came, ia which the intereſts of England 
and Hanover were leparated ; when a war was be- 
gun for an object wholly foreign to this laſt coun- 
try; a war, in which Hanover mult juffer much, 
and could hope fer othing; even then his majeſ- 
ty did not helitate 3 moment to expole his German 
dominions to aimoit inevitable ruin, rather than 
make, or even propo:e, the ſmalleſt abatement 
from the immenſity of the Engliſh rights in Ame- 
rica: a conduct that more than wipes off every 
ſuſpicion ot an improper partiality, and which ſure- 
ly ought never to be mentioned without the high- 
eſt graticude to the memory of that magnanimous 
prince. 

Were we to ranſack the whole ſtores of ancient 
and modern hiſtury, it would perhaps be impoſſible 
to exhibit a more pleaſing or inſtructive picture, 
than what might be formed by taking a juſt view 
of his late majeſty's conduct to theſe two ſo diffe- 
rently conſticuted parts of his dominions. His vir- 
tue was proved by two of the greateſt trials to 
which the nature of man is ſubject; the truſt ot 
abſolute and unlimited power, and the moſt exalt- 
ed ſtation, circumſcribed by the ſtricteſt laws. 
For theſe two ſo very different ſituations, very dit- 
ferent and almoſt oppoſite tempers and talents have 
been always thought neceſſary. But George II. 
had a mind perfectly adapted to both: for whilſt 
in England, he kept the liberties of his people in- 
violate, and, like a wiſe magiſtrate, was pleaſed 
to make his authority co-operate with law, and 
his will freely ſubſervient to the wiſdom of ages; in 
Hanover, like an indulgent father, acting only 
from the ſentiments of a paternal heart, his affec- 
tion and his equity ſupplied the want of law and 
conſtitution. He left, indeed, to his illuſtrious 
ſucceſſor, an admirable example, which he has 
hitherto not only followed, but in many reſpects 
exceeded: and his ſubjects take the greater inte- 
reſt in his virtues, as they look upon them as more 
peculiarly their own; and they now boaſt a prince 
who neither has, nor can have, any partiality but 
the beſt, and who is in birth as well as in inclina- 
tion a Briton . 1 

I ſhall cloſe my account of this reign with parti- 
culariſing the principal domeſtic occurrences that 
engroſſed the attention of the public during the 
courſe of this year. 

In the month of December, 1759, William 
Horne, a gentleman of ſome fortune in Derbyſhire, 
was executed at Nottingham, in the ſeventy-fourch 
year of his age, for the murder of an infant born 
of his own ſiſter, in the year 1724. On the third 
day. after the birth, this brutal ruffian thruſt the 
child into à linen bag, and, accompanied by his 
own brother on horſeback, conveyed it to Anneſley 
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in Nottinghamſhire, where it was next day found 
dead under a hay- ſtacx. Though this unnatural 
monſter knew how much he lay at the mercy of 
his brother, whom he had made privy to this af- 
fair, far from endeavouring to engage his ſecrecy 
by offices of kindneſs and marks of affection, he 
treated him as an alien to his blood ; nor barely 
with indifference, but even with che moſt barbarous 
rigour. He not only defrauded him of his right, 
but exacted of him the loweſt menial ſervices; 
beheld him ſtarving in a cottage, while he lived 
himſelf in affluence; and retuſcd to relieve, with 
a morſel of bread, the children of his own brother 


begging at his gate. 


It was the relentment of this pride and barbarity 
which, in all likelihood, firſt impelled the other to 
revenge. He pretended qualms of conſcience, and 
diſcloied the tranſaction of the child to ſeveral in- 
dividuals. As the brother was univerſally hated 
for the inſolence and brutality of his diſpoſition, 
information was given againſt him, and a reſolu- 
tion formed to bring him to condign puniſhment. 
Being appriſed of this deſign, he tampered with 
his brother, and deſired that he would retract, up- 
on the trial, the evidence he had given before the 
juſtice. Though the brother rejected this ſcheme 
of perjury, he offered to withdraw himſelf from the 
kingdom, if he might have five pounds to defray 
the expence of his voyage. So ſordidly avaricious 
was the other, that he refuſed to advance this mi- 
ſrrable pittance, though he knew his own life de- 
pended upon his compliance. He was according - 
ly apprehended, tried, and convicted on his bro- 
ther's evidence; and then he confeſſed the parti- 
culars of expoſing the infant. He denied, indeed 
that he had any thought the child would periſh, 
and declared he intended it as a preſent to the late 
Mr. Chaworth of Anneſley, at whoſe gate it was 
laid : but as he appeared to be a hardened wretch, 
devoid of humanity, ſtained with the complicated 
crimes of tyranny, fraud, rapine, inceſt, and mur- 
der, very little credit is due to his declaration. 

But no ſubject ſo much engaged the attention 
of the public, as did the caſe of lord George Sack- 
ville, who had by this time reſigned his command 
in Germany, and returned to England, where his 
character was repreſented in the moſt odious and 
deteſtable colours. With the firſt news of the 
battle of Minden, arrived the defamation of this 
officer. He was accuſed of having diſobeyed or- 
ders, and of having been guilty of the moſt ſhame- 
ful cowardice, Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of a 
vague report, which no perſon could trace to its 
origin; yet this report immediately gave birth 
to one of the moſt inflammatory pamphlets that 
ever was exhibited to the public. The firſt charge 
had alarmed the people of England, jealous in ho- 
nour, ſudden and raſh in their reſentments, and 
obſtinately adhering to the prejudices they have 
eſpouſed. The implied accuſation in the orders 
— Ferdinand, and the combuſtible matter 
ſuperadded by the pamphlet-writer, kindled up 
ſuch a blaze of indignation in the minds of the 
people, as admitted of no temperament or con- 
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troul. An abhorrence and deteſtation of lord 
George Sackville, as a coward and a traitor, be- 
came the univerſal paſſion, which acted by conta- 
gion, infecting all degrees of people from the 
higheſt to the loweſt; and no individual, who 
had the leaſt regard for his own character and 
quiet, would venture to preach up moderation, 
or even adviſe a ſuſpenſion of belief, until more 
certain information could be procured. Freſh 
fuel was continually thrown in by obſcure authors 
of pamphlets and news-papers, who ſtigmatized 
and inſulted with ſuch a ſpirit of virulence, that 
one would have imagined they were actuated by 

rſonal motives, not retained by mercenary book- 
ſellers, againſt that unfortunate nobleman. Not 
ſatisfied with inventing circumſtances to his diſ- 
\ honour, in his conduct on the laſt occaſion, they 
pretended to take a retroſpective view of his cha- 
rafter, and produced a number of anecdotes to 
his prejudice, which had never before ſeen the 
lighr, and but for this occaſion had probably never 
been known. Not that all the writings, which 
appeared on this ſubject, contained freſh matter 
of aggravation againſt lord George Sackville. 
Some writers, either encouraged by the hope of 
reward, or hired to betray the cauſe which they 
undertook to defend, entered the liſts as profeſſed 
champions of the accuſed, aſſumed the pen in his 
behalf, devoid of ſenſe, unfurniſhed with mate- 
rials, and produced performances, which could 
not fail to injure his character among all thoſe, 
who believed, that he countenanced their endea- 
vours, and ſupplied them with the facts and argu- 
ments of his defence. 

Such preciſely was the ſtate of the diſpute, 


when lord George Sackville arrived in London. 


He was now made acquainted with the particulars 
of this imputed guilt, which he had before indi- 
ſtinctly learned. He was accuſed of having diſ- 
obeyed three ſucceſſive orders he had received 
from the general, during the action at Minden, 
to advance with the cavalry of the right wing, 
which he commanded, and ſuſtain the infantry 
that were engaged; and after the cavalry were 
put in motion, of having halted them unneceſſa- 
rily, and marched ſo ſlow, that they could not 
reach the place of action in time to be of any ſer- 
vice; by which conduct the opportunity was loſt 
of attacking the enemy when they gave way, 
and rendering the victory more glorious and 
deciſive. 

The firſt ſtep which lord George took towards 
the vindication of his own character, was in pre- 
ſenting to the public the following addreſs: 
« The various reports, ſaid he, that have been 
propagated to my diſadvantage, and the many 
falſhoods which have been aſſerted to ruin my 
character, lay me under the neceſſity of remain- 
ing not entirely ſilent, though I am debarred at 
preſent from ſtating my caſe to the public, as I 
ſhould have done, had I not aſſurances of obtain- 
ing a court-martial for my trial; the only legal 
and effectual method of convincing the world how 
little foundation there has been for the torrent of 
calumny and abuſe, which has been ſo maliciouſly 
thrown out againſt me. | | 

I had rather, upon this occaſion, ſubmit my- 
ſelf to all the inconveniencies that may ariſe from 
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the want of ſtile, than borrow aſſiſtance from the 
pens of others, as I can have no hopes of eſtabliſh- 
ing my character, but from the force of truth. I 
ſhal!, therefore, as plainly and diſtinctly as poſſible, 
relate a few circumſtances, which will at leaſt ſhew 
that no body could be more deſirous than I am to 
bring truth to light, and ſubject my conduct to 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, | 

The inſtant I found by the implied cen- 
ſure given out in orders the ſecond of Auguſt, 
that my conduct had appeared in an unfavourable 
light to prince Ferdinand, on the day of action, I 
endeavoured to inform myſelf what particular I 
had either failed in or neglected my duty; I 
heard in general of diſobedience of orders, but 
I could fix no certain period of time to my ſup- 
poſed crime, till colonel Fitzroy acquainted me 
with what had paſſed between his ſerene high- 
neſs and him upon my ſubject, in regard to the 
orders delivered to me by him (colonel Fitzroy) 
that day. Whenever my trial comes, I ſhall endea- 
vour to clear up that point to the ſatisfaction of the 
public: my own aſſertions may have little weight, 
but the oaths of witneſſes, whoſe veracity can- 
not be called in queſtion, will, I truſt, prove my 
innocence beyond the poſſibility of doubt. 

Under theſe circumſtances, I immediately 
applied for his majeſty's permiſſion to return to 
England, that I might anſwer any accuſation that 
ſhould be brought againſt me ; for, as commander 
in chief of the Britiſh forces in Germany, no per- 
ſon there could order a court-martial for my trial, 
had there been an accuſation laid; the power of 
ſummoning courts-martial and approving their 
ſentences, was veſted in me by my commiſſion, 
and no Britiſh officer or ſoldier could be tried by 
any other authority. 

As foon as |] arrived in London, on Friday- 
evening the ſeventh, I inſtantly wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the ſecretary of ſtate. | 


« My Lord, | 
„ have the honour of acquainting your lord- 
ſhip with my arrival in England, in purſuance of 
his majeſty's permiſſion, ſent to me, at my re- 
queſt, by your lordſhip. | 
I thought myſelf much injured abroad, by 
an implied cenſure upon my conduct; I find I am 
ſtill more unfortunate at home, by being pub- 
lickly repreſented as having neglected my duty in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, by diſobeying the poſitive 
orders of his ſerene highneſs prince Ferdinand: as 
I am conſcious of neither neglect, nor diſobedience 
of orders; as I am certain Pai my duty to the 
utmoſt of my abilities; and as I am perſuaded that 
the prince himſelf would have found, that he had 
no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt me, had he conde- 
ſcended to have inquired into my conduct, before 
he had expreſſed his diſapprobation of it, from the 
partial repreſentation of others: I therefore moſt 
humbly requeſt, that I may at laſt have a public 
opportunity given me of attempting to Juſtify 
myſelf ro his majeſty, and to my country, by a 
court-martial being appointed ; that if T am guil- 
ty, I may ſuffer fach puniſhment as I may have 
deſerved ; and, if innocent, that I may ſtand ac- 
quitted in the opinion of the world: but it is real- 
ly too ſevere to have been cenſured unheard; to 
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have been condemned before I was tried; and to 
be informed neither of my crime, nor of my ac- 


cuſers. I am, my Lord, &c. &c. 
GEORGE SACKVILLE.” 

received an anſwer to this letter on Mon- 
day the tenth, in which I was allured that a court- 
martial, upon my application, would be granted, 
as ſoon as the officers, capable of giving evidence, 
could leave their poſts ; but previou!lly to the re- 
ceipt of that letter, | was diſmiſſed from all my 
military employ ments; notwithſtanding which diſ- 
miſſion, I ſtill hope, and am informed, that I may 
have the advantage of a legal trial. 

„In the mean time, the only indulgence I have 
to aſk is, that the public will ſuſpend its judgment 
till ſuch facts can be produced, from which alone 
the truth can appear; but if plans of a battle are 
to be referred to, which can give no juſt idea of 
it; if diſpoſitions of the cavalry and infantry are 
ſuppoſed, which never exiſted ; if orders for at- 
tacks and purſuits are quoted, which never were 
delivered ; and if diſobedience to thoſe imaginary 
orders are aſſerted as a crime, what can an injured 
officer, under ſuch circumſtances, have recourſe 
to, but claiming that juſtice, which is due to every 
Engliſhman, of being heard before he is condemn- 
ed: the ſooner that happens, the happicr I ſhall 
be, as I am conſcious my innocence muſt appear, 
when real facts are truly ſtated and fully proved. 

GEORGE SACKVILLE,” 


This addreſs, however, though extremely well 
approved by every man of ſenſe and reflection, 
was not able to ſtem the torrent of popular preju- 
dice, which flowed againſt him with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity. He might, therefore, have retired in 
quiet and ſafety, and left it to ebb at leiſure, This 
would have been generally deemed a prudential 
| ſtep, by all thoſe who conſidered the unfavour- 
able medium through which every particular of 
his conduct muſt have been viewed at that junc- 
ture, even by men who cheriſhed the moſt candid 
intentions; when they reflected upon the power, 
influence, and popularity of his accuſer; the dan- 
ger of aggravating the reſentment of the people, 
already too conſpicuous, and the riſque of ha- 
zarding his life on the honour and integrity of wit- 
neſſes, who might think their fortunes depended 
upon the nature of the evidence they ſhould give. 
Notwithſtaodiog thoſe ſuggeſtions, lord George, 
ſeemingly impatient of the imputation under 
which his character laboured, inſiſted upon the 
privilege of a legal trial, which was granted ac- 
cordingly, after the judges had given it as their 
opinion, that he might be tried by a court-martial, 
though he no longer retained any commiſſion in 
the ſervice. A court of general officers being 
appointed and aſſembled to enquire into his con- 
duct, the judge-advocate informed the court, that 
lord George was charged with having diſobeyed 
the orders of prince Ferdinand, relative to the 
battle of Minden. 

In order to give the reader a more diſtinct view 
of the charge, it is neceſſary to remind him that 
lord George Sackville commanded the cavalry of 
the right wing, conſiſting of Hanoverian and Bri- 
tiſh horſe, diſpoſed in two lines, the Britiſh being 
at the extremity on the right, extending to the 
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village of Hartum; the Hanoverian cavalry 

forming the left, that reached almoſt to an op.n_ 
wood or grove, which divided the horſe from the 
line of infantry, particularly from that part of the 
line of infantry conſiſting of two brigades of Bri- 
tiſn foot, the Hanoverian guards, and Harden- 
berg's regiment, This was the body of troops 
which ſuſtained the brunt of the battle with the 
molt in-redible courage and perſeverance, They, 
of their own accord, advanced to attack the lefc 
of the enemy's cavalry, through a moſt dreadful 
fire of artillery and ſmall-arms, to which they 
were expoled in front and flank; they with- 
itood the reprated attacks of the whole French 
gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally 
routed, together with a body of Saxon troops on 
their left; and to their valour the victory was 
chiefly owng. The ground from which theſe 
troops advanced was a kind of heath or plain which 
opened a conſiderable way to the left, Where the 
reſt of the army was formed in order of battle; 
but on the right it was bounded by the wood, on 
the other ſide of which the cavalry of the right 
wing was poſted, having in front the village of 
Halen, from whence the French had been driven 
by the piquets in the army there poſted, and in 
front of them a windmill, ſituated in the middle 
ſpace between them and a battery placed on the 
left of the enemy. 

Early in the morning captain Malhorti had, by 
order of prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of 
the right wing 1n the ſituation we have juſt deſcrib- 
ed, the village of Hartum with incloſures on the 
right, a narrow wood on the lefr, the village of 
Halen in their front, and a windmill in the middle 
of an open plain, which led directly to the enemy. 
In this poſition lord George Sackville was directed 
to remain until he ſhould receive further orders; 
and here it was thoſe orders were given which he 
was ſaid to have diſobeyed. Indeed, he was pre- 
viouſly charged with having neglected the orders 
of the preceding evening, which imported, that the 
horſes ſhould be ſaddled at one in the morning, 
though the tents were not to be ſtruck, nor the 
troops under arms, until they ſhould receive fur- 
ther orders. He was accuſed of having diſobeyed 
theſe orders, and of having come late into the 
field, after the cavalry was formed, 

Captain Winchingrode, aid-du-camp to prince 
Ferdinand, declared upon oath, that while the in- 
fantry of the right wing were advancing towards 
the enemy for the ſecond time, he was ſcent with 
orders to lord George Sackville to advance with 
the cavalry of the right wing, and ſuſtain the in- 
fantry, which was going to engage, by forming 
the horſe under his command, upon the heath, in 
a third line behind the regiments : that he deliver- 
ed theſe orders to lord George Sackville, giving 
him to underſtand, that he ſhould march the ca- 
valry through the wood or trees on his left, to the 
heath where they were to be formed: that, on his 
return to the heath, he met colonel Fitzroy at full 
gallop towards lord George; and that he (Win- 
chingrode) followed him back in order to haſten 
the march of the cavalry. 

Colonel Ligonier, another of the prince's aids- 
du- camp, depoſed, that he carried orders from the 
general to lord George to advance with the caval- 


ry, in order to take advantage of the diſorder 
waich 
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which appeared in the enemy's cavalry : that lord 
George made no anſwer to theſe orders, but tura- 
ing to the troops, commanded them to draw their 
ſwor s and march: that the colonel ſeeing them 
advance a few paces on the right forwards, told his 
lordſhip that he ſhould march to the left: that, in 
the mean time, colonel Fitzroy arriving with or- 
ders for the Britiſh cavalry only to advance, lord 
George ſaid the orders were contradictory, and co- 
lonel Ligonier replied they differed only in num- 
bers; but the deſtination of his march was the 
ſame, to the left. 

Colonel Fitzroy, the third aid du camp to prince 
Ferdinand, gave evidence, that when he told lord 
George it was the prince's order for the Britiſh ca- 
valry to advance towards the left, his lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that it was different from the order brought 
by colonel Ligonier, and he could not think the 
prince intended to break the line: that he aſked 
which way the cavalry was to march, and who was 
to be their guide: that when he (the aid du camp) 
offered to lead the column through the wood on 
the left, his lordſhip ſeemed ſtill diſſatisfied with 
the order, ſaying it did not agree with the order 
brought by colonel Ligonier, and deſired to be 
conducted in perſon to the prince, that he might 
have an explanation from his own mouth; a relo- 
lution which was immediately executed. The 
next evidence, a colonel in the army, made oath, 
that, in his opinion, when the orders were deliver- 
ed to lord George, his lordſhip was alarmed to a 
very great degree, and ſeemed to be in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 

A certain nobleman, of high rank and unble- 
miſhed reputation, declared, that captain Win- 
chingrode having told him it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that the cavalry ſhould march and form a line, 
to ſupport the foot, he had given orders to the ſe- 


cond line to march : that, as ſoon as they arrived 


at the place where the action began, he was met 
by colonel Fitzroy with an order for the cavalry 
to advance as faſt as poſſible : that, in marching 
to this place, an order came to halt, until they 
could be joined by the firſt line of cavalry : that 
afterwards, in advancing, they were again halted 
by lord George Sackville: that, in his opinion, 
they might have marched with more expedition, 
and even come up in time enough to act againſt 
the enemy : ſome other officers, who were exa- 
mined on this ſubject, agreed with the marquis in 
theſe ſentiments. 

Lord George in his defence proved, by unde- 
niable evidence, that he never received the orders 
iſſued on the eve of the battle, nor any fort of in- 
timation or plan of action, although he was cer- 
tainly intitled to ſome ſuch communication as com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſh forces; that, never- 
theleſs, the orders concerning the horſes were obey- 
ed by thoſe who received them : that lord George, 
inſtead of loitering or loling time while the troops 
were forming, prepared to put himſelf at the head 
of the cavalry on the firſt notice that they were in 


motion: that he was ſo eager to perform his duty, 


as to ſet out from his quarters without even wait- 

ing for an aid du camp to attend him, and was in 

the field before any general officer of his diviſion : 

that, when captain Winchingrode delivered the 

order to form the cavalry in one line, making a 

third, to advance and ſuſtain the infantry, he nei- 
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ther heard him ſay he was to march by the left, 
nor ſaw him point with his ſword to the wood 
through which he was to paſs: that neither of 
theſe directions were obſerved by the aids du camp 
or officers then preſent, except one gentleman, the 
perſon who bore witneſs to the confuſion in the 
looks and deportment of his lordſhip : that the 
neareſt and moſt practicable way of advancing a- 
gainſt the enemy was by the way of the windmill, 
to the left of the village of Halen: that lord Geor 
imagined this was the only way by which he could 
be ordered to advance : that, in this perſuaſion, 
he had ſent an officer to reconnoitre the village of 
Halen as an object of importance, as it would have 
been upon the flank of the cavalry in advancing 
forwards: that when he received the order from 
Winchingrode to form the line and advance, he 
ſtill imagined this was his route, and vn this ſup- 
poſition immediately detached an aid du camp to 
remove a regiment of Saxe Gotha which was in the 
front : that he ſent a ſecond to obſerve the place 
where the infantry were, and a third to reconnoitre 
the enemy : that, in a few minutes, colonel Ligo- 
nier coming up with an order from prince Ferdi- 
nand to advance the cavalry, his lordſhip immedi- 
ately drew his ſword, and ordered them to march 
forward by the windmill: that, with regard to 
what the colonel ſaid, that, upon his delivering 
the order, he added, “by the left!” lord George 
heard no ſuch directions; nor did it reach the ears 
of any other perſon then preſent except of that 
officer who witneſſed to the ſame direction given 
by Winchingrode: that immediately after the troops 
were put in motion, colonel Fitzroy arrived with 
an order from prince Ferdinand, importing, that 
the Britiſh cavalry only ſhould advance by the left: 
that lord George declared their orders were con- 
tradictory, and ſeemed the more puzzled, as he 
underſtood that both theſe gentlemen came off 
nearly at the ſame time from the prince; and were 
probably directed to communicate the ſame order: 
that it was therefore natural to ſuppoſe there was 
a miſtake, as there might be great danger in break-. 
ing the line, as the route by the wood appeared 
more difficult and tedious than that by the wind- 
mill, which led directly through open ground to 
the enemy; and as he could not think that if a 
body of horſe was immediately wanted, the general 
would ſend for the Britiſh that were at the fartheſt 
extremity of the wing, rather than for the Hano- 
verian cavalry, who formed the left of the line, and 
conſequently were much nearer the ſcene of action: 
that lord George in this uncertainty reſolved to 
apply for an explanation to the prince in perſon, 
who he underſtood was at a ſmall diſtance : thar, 
with this view, he ſet out with all poſſible expedi- 
tion : that having entered the wood, and perceived 
that the country beyond it opened ſooner to the 
left than he imagined, and captain Smith, his aid 
du camp, adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould 
be put in motion, he ſent back that gentleman 
with orders for them to advance by the left with 
all poſſible diſpatch : that he rode up to the gene- 
ral, who received him without any marks of diſ- 
pleaſure, and ordered him to bring up the whole 
cavalry of the right wing in a line upon the heath 
an order, the reader will perceive, quite different 
from that which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the 
aid du camp : that as the marquis of Granby had 
FT already 
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already put the ſecond line in motion, according 
to a ſeparate order which he had received, and the 
head of his column was already in view coming out 
of the wood, lord George thought it neceſſary to 
halt the troops on the left until the right ſhould 
come into the line, and afterwards ſend them or- 
ders to march ſlower, that two regiments which 
had been thrown out of the line might have an 
opportunity to replace themlelyes in their proper 
ſtations. 

With regard to the confuſion which one officer 
pretended to have perceived in the countenance 
and deportment of this commander, a conſiderable 
number of other officers then preſent, being inter- 
rogated by his lordſhip, unanimouſly declared that 
they ſaw no ſuch marks of contuſion, but that he 
delivered his orders with all the marks of coolneſs 
and deliberation. The candid reader will of him- 
ſelf determine, whether a man's heart is to be 
judged by any change of his complexion, granting 
ſuch a change to have happened : whether the 
evidence of one witneſs, in ſuch a caſe, will weigh 
againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the officers, 
whoſe immediate buſineſs it was to attend and 
obſerve the commander : whether it was likely that 
an officer, who had been more than once in actual 
ſervice, and behaved without reproach, ſo as to 
attain ſuch an eminent rank in the army, ſhould 
exhibit ſymptoms of fear and confuſion, when 
there was in reality no appearance of danger; for 
none of theſe orders imported he ſhould attack 
the enemy, but only advance to ſuſtain the in- 
fantry. te 
The time which elapſed from the firſt. order he 
received by captain Winchingrode, to the arrival 
of colonel Ligonier, did not exceed eight minutes, 
during which his aid du camp, captain Hugo, 
was employed in removing the Saxe Gotha regi- 
ment from the front, by which he propoſed to ad- 
vance. From that period till the cavalry actually 
marched, in conſequence of an order from lord 
George, the length of time was differently eſti- 
mated in the opinions of different witneſſes, bur, 
at a medium, computed by the judge-advocate at 
fifteen minutes, during which the following cir- 
cumſtances were tranſacted : the troops were firſt 
ordered to advance forwards, then halted; the 
contradictory orders arrived and were diſputed ; 
the commander deſired the two aids du camp to 
agree about which was the preciſe order, and he 
would obey it immediately; each inſiſting upon 
that which he had delivered, lord George haſten- 
ed to the general for an explanation; and as he 
paſſed the wood, ſent back captain Smith to the 
right of the cavalry, which was at a conſiderable 
diſtance, to put the Britiſh horſe in motion. 
I fhall not pretend to determine whether the 
commander of ſuch an important body may be 
excuſeable for heſitating, when he receives con- 
tradiftory orders at the ſame time, eſpecially when 
both orders run counter to his own judgment ; 
whether in that caſe it is allowable for him to ſuſ- 
pend the operation for a few minutes, in order to 
conſult in perſon the commander in chief about a 
ſep of ſuch conſequence to the preſervation of the 
whole army. Neither will I venture to decide 
dogmatically on the merits of the march, after the 
cavalry were put in motion; whether they march- 
ed too flow, or were unneceſſarily halted in their 
way to the heath. 
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It was proved indeed that lord George was al- 
ways remarkably ſlow in his movements of cavalry 
on the ſuppoſition that if horſes are blown, they 
mult be unfit for ſervice, and that the leaſt hurry 
is apt to diſorder the line of horſe to ſuch a degree 
as would rob them of their proper effect, and ren- 
der all their efforts abortive. This being the ſyſ- 
tem of lord George Sackville, it may deſerve con- 
ſideration, whether he could deviate from it on 
this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the dic- 
tates of his own judgment and diſcretion ; and whe- 
ther he was at liberty to uſe his own judgment, af- 


ter having received the order to advance. | 


After all, whether he was intentionally guilty, 
and what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, are queſtions which his own conſcience 
alone can ſolve. Even granting him to have he- 
ſitated from perplexity; to have lingered from 
vexation; to have failed through error of judg- 
ment; he will probably find favour with the can- 
did and humane part of his fellow- ſubjects, when 
they reflect upon the nature of his ſituation, placed 
at the head of ſuch a body of cavalry, uniaſtruct- 
ed and uninformed of plan or circumſtance, divid- 
ed from the reſt of the army, unacquainted with 
the operations of the day, chagrined with doubt 
and diſappointment, and perplexed by contradic- 
tory orders, neither of which he could execute 
without offering violence to his own judgment ; 
when they conſider the endeavours he uſed to ma- 
nifeſt his obedience ; the laſt diſtin& order, which 
he in perſon received and executed ; that mankind 
are liable to miſtakes; that the cavalry were not 
originally intended to act, as appears in the ac- 
count of the battle publiſhed at the Hague by the 
authority of prince Ferdinand, expreſsly declarin 
that the cavalry on the right did not act, _ 
it was deſtined to ſuſtain the infantry in a third 
line; that if it had really been deſigned for action, 
it ought either to have been poſted in another 
place, or permitted to advance ſtrait forwards by 
the windmill, according 'to the idea of its com- 
mander : finally, when they recal to view the ge- 
neral confuſion that ſeems to have prevailed through 
the manceuvres of that morning, and remember 
ſome particulars of the action; that the brigades 
of Britiſh artillery had no orders until they applied 
to lord George Sackville, who directed them to 
the ſpot where they acquitted themſelves with ſo 
to the 
ſucceſs of the day ; that the glory and advantage 
acquired by the few brigades of infantry, who may 
be ſaid to have defeated the whole French army, 
was in no reſpec owing to any general or particu- 
lar orders or inſtructions, but entirely flowing from 
the native valour of the troops, and the Sirited 
conduct of their immediate commanders ; and that 
a oreat number of officers in the allied army, even 
of thoſe who remained on the, open heath, never 
ſaw the face of the enemy, or ſaw them at ſuch a 
diſtance that they could not diſtinguiſh more than 
the hats and the arms of the Britiſh regiments with 
which they were engaged. With reſpe& to the 
imputation of cowardice levelled at lord George by 
the unthinking multitude, and circulated with ſuch 
induſtry and clamour, we ought to conſider it as 
a mob-accufation, which the braveſt of men, even 
the great duke of Marlborough, could not eſcape : 
we ought to receive it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, 
which ſtrikes at the root of character, and. may 

bluſt 
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blaſt that honour in a moment, which the ſoldier 
has acquired in a long courſe of painful ſervice, at 
the continual hazard of his life: we ought to diſ- 
truſt it as a malignant charge, altogether inconſiſ- 
rent with the former conduct of the perſon accuſ- 
ed, as well as with his ſubſequent impatience and 
perſeverance in demanding a trial, to which he 
never would have been called; a trial which, tho? his 
life was at flake, and his cauſe out of countenance, 
he ſuſtained with ſuch courage, fortitude, and pre- 
ſence of mind, as even his enemies themſclves could 
not help admiring. It ought likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved in his favour, that the only perſon who wit- 
neſſed to the confuſion in his countenance, and of 
conſequence may be ſuppoſed to have been the 
author of this malicious report, was himſelf guilty 
of the very ſame diſobedience to orders of which 
he accuſed his ſuperior ; and the intelligent reader 
will, from this circumſtance, judge what credit is 
due to the evidence of ſuch a witneſs, eſpecially 
when contradicted by the concurrent teſtimony of 
ſo many other gentlemen. 

The court-martial, however, having examined 
the evidence, and heard the defence, gave” judg- 
ment in theſe words: The court, upon due con- 
ſideration of the whole matter before them, 1s of 
opinion, that lord George Sackville is guilty of 
having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwic, whom he was by his commiſſion and 
inſtructions directed to obey as commander in 
chief, according to the rules of war; and it is the 
farther opinion of this court, that lord George 
Sackville is, and he is hereby adjudged, unfit to 
ſerve his majeſty in any military capacity whatſo- 
ever.” This ſentence was confirmed by the king, 
who moreover ſignified his pleaſure, that it ſhould 
be given out in public orders, not only in Britain, 
but in America, and every quarter of the globe 
where any Engliſh troops happened to be, that of- 
ficers, being convinced that neither high birth nor 
great employmenis can ſhelter offences of ſuch a 
nature; and that ſeeing they are ſubject to cen- 
ſures, much worſe than death to a man who has 
any ſenſe of honour, they may avoid the fatal con- 
ſequences ariſing from diſobedience of orders. To 
complete the diſgrace of this unfortunate general, 
his majeſty in council called for the council- book, 
and ordered the name of lord George Sackville to 
be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy-counſellors. 

This trial was ſucceeded by another of a til] 
more important nature. Laurence Shirley, earl 
Ferrers, a nobleman of a violent ſpirit, who had 
committed many outrages, and, in the opinion of 
all who knew him, given manifold proofs of inſa- 
nity, at length perpetrated a murder which ſub- 
jected him to the cognizance of the law, His de- 
portment to h's lady was ſo brutal, that applica- 
tion had been made to the houſe of peers, and a 
ſeparation effected by act of parliament. Truſtees 
were nominated ; and one Mr. Johnſon, who had, 
during the beſt part of his life, been employed in 
the family, was now appointed receiver of the 
eſtates, at the earl's own requeſt. The conduct 
of this man in the courſe of his ſtewardſhip gave 
umbrage to lord Ferrers, whoſe diſpoſition was 
equally jealous and vindiftive, He imagined all 
his own family had conſpired againſt his intereſt, 
and that Johnſon was one of their accomplices ; 
that he had been inſtrumental in obtaining the act 
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of parliament, which his lordſhip conſidered as a 
grievous hardſhip; that he had diſappointed him 
in regard to a certain contract about coal-mines : 
in a word, that there was a colluſion between John- 
ſon and the earl's adverſaries. Inflamed with theſe 
ſuppoſitions, he firſt expreſſed his reſentment by 
giving Johnſon notice to quit the farm which he 
poſſeſſed on the eſtate; but finding the truſtees had 
confirmed the leaſe, he determined to gratify his 
Ro by aſſaſſination, and laid his plan accord- 
ingly, | 

On Sunday the thirteenth of January he appoint- 
ed this unhappy man to come to his houſe on the 
Friday following, in order to peruſe papers, or 
ſettle accompts; and Johnſon went thither with- 
out the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was prepared for his 
reception: for although he was no ſtranger to his 
lordſhip's dangerous diſpoſition, and knew he had 
ſome time before incurred his diſpleaſure, yet he 
imagined his reſentment had entirely ſubſided, as 
the earl had of late behaved to him with remark- 
able complacency. He therefore at the time ap- 
pointed repaired to his lordſhip's houſe of Stanton 
in Leiceſterſhire, at the diſtance of a ſhort mile 
from his own habitation, and was admitted by a 
maid ſervant. The earl had diſmiſſed every per- 
ſon in the houſe, upon various pretences, except 
three women who were left in the kitchen. John- 
ſon advancing to the door of the apartment, was 
received by his lordſhip, who deſired him to walk 
into another room, where he joined him in a few 
minutes, and then the door was locked on the in- 
ſide. After a great deal of warm expoſtulation, 
the earl inſiſted upon his ſubſcribing a paper, con- 
ſeſſing himſelf a villain; and on his reſuſing to 
comply with this demand, declared he would put 
him to death, In vain the unfortunate man re- 
monſtrated againſt this cruel reſolution, and depre- 
cated the indignation of this furious nobleman, He 
remained deaf to all his - intreaties, drew forth a 
piſtol which he had loaded for the purpoſe, and 
commanding him to implore heaven's mercy on 
his knees, ſhot him through the body while he re- 
mained in that ſupplicating poſture. The conſe- 
quence of this violence was not immediate death ; 
but his lordſhip ſeeing the wretched victim till 
alive and ſenſible, though agonized with pain, felt 
a momentary emotion of pity. He ordered his 
ſervants to convey Mr. Johnſon up ſtairs to a bed, 
to ſend for a ſurgeon, and give immediate notice of 
the accident to the wounded man's family. When 
Mr. Johnſon's daughter came to the houſe, ſhe was 
met by the earl, who told her he had ſhot her father 
on purpoſe, and with deliberation. 

The ſame declaration he made to the ſurgeon at 
his arrival. He ſtood by him while he examined 
the wound, deſcribed the direction of the ball, and 
ſeemed ſurpriſed that it had not penetrated through 
the body. When he demanded the ſurgeon's opi- 
nion of the wound, the operator thought proper 
to temporize, for his own ſafety as well as for the 
ſake of the public, leſt the earl ſhould take ſome 
other deſperate ſtep, or endeayour to eſcape. He 


therefore amuſed him with hopes of Johnſon's re- 
covery, - about which he now ſeemed extremely 
anxious. He ſupported his ſpirits by immoderate 
drinking, after having retired to another apartment 
with the ſurgeon, whom he deſired to take all poſ- 
ſible care of his patient. He declared, however, 
that 
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that he did not repent of what be had done; that 
Johnſon was a villain, who deſerved to die; that 
in caſe of his death he (the earl) would ſurrender 
himſelf to the houſe of peers, and take his trial. 
He faid he could juſtify the action to his own con- 
ſcience ; and owned his intention was to have kill- 
ed Johnſoa outright ; but as he ſtill ſurvived, and 
was in pain, he deſired that all poſſible means might 
be uſed for his recovery. | 
Nor did he ſeem altogether neglectful of his 
own ſafety : he endeavoured to tamper with the 
ſurgeon, and enquired what evidence he would 
give when called before a court of juſtice, He 
continued to drink himſelf into a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion, and all the cruelty of his hate ſeemed to re- 
turn. He would not allow the wounded man to 
be removed to his own houſe, ſaying, he would 
keep him under his own roof that he might plague 
the villain. He returned to the chamber where 
Johnſon lay, inſulted him with the moſt opprobri- 
ous language, threatened to ſhoot him through the 
head, and could hardly be reſtrained from com- 
mitting further acts of violence on the poor man, 
who was already in extremity. After he retired to 
bed, the ſurgeon procured a ſufficient number of 
aſſiſtants, who conveyed Mr. Johnſon in an eaſy 
chair to his own houſe, where he expired about 
nine in the morning. The ſame ſurgeon aſſembled 
a number of armed men to ſeize the murderer, 
who at firſt threatened reſiſtance, but was ſoon ap- 
prehended, endeavouring to make his eſcape, and 
committed to the county priſon. From thence he 
was conveyed to London by the gaoler of Leiceſ- 
ter, and conducted by the uſher of the black rod 
and his deputy into the houſe of lords, where the 
coroner's inqueſt, and the affidavits touching the 
' murder being read, the gaoler delivered up his 


priſoner to the care of the black rod, and he was 


immediately committed to the Tower. He ap- 
peared very calm, compoſed, and unconcerned, 
from the time of his being apprehended; con- 
verſed cooly on the ſubject of his impriſoament ; 
made very pertinent remarks upon the na- 


ture of the habeas corpus act of parliament, of 


which he hoped to avail himſelf ; and when they 
withdrew from the houſe of peers, deſired he 
might not be viſited by any of his relations or ac- 
quaintances. His underſtanding, which was natu- 
rally good, had been well cultivated ;- his argu- 
ments were rational, but his conduct was frantic. 

The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination appeared 
ſo cruel and deliberate, that the people cried aloud 
for Juſtice; and the government gave up the offen- 
der to the laws of his country. The lord-keeper 


Henley was appointed lord high-ſteward for the 


trial of earl Ferrers, and fat in ſtate with all the 
peers and judges in Weſtminſter-hall, which was 
for this purpole converted into a very auguſt tri- 
bunal. On the ſixteenth day of April the delin- 
quent was brought from the Tower in a coach, at- 
tended by the major of the Tower, the gentleman- 
gaoler, the wardours, and a detachment of the foot- 
guards. He was brought into court about ten; 
and the lord ſteward with the peers taking their 
places, he was arraigned aloud, in the midit of an 
infinite multitude ot people, including many fo- 
reigners, who ſeemed wonderfully ſtruck with the 


grandeur and magnificence of the ſcene, The mur- 


der was fully proved by unqueſtionable evidence : 
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terwards diſſected and anatomized. This laſt part 
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but the earl pleaded inſanity of mind; and, in or- 
der to make good this plea, called many witneſſcs 
to atteſt his lunacy in a variety of inſtances, which 
ſeemed too plainly to indicate a diſordered imagi- 
nation: unfounded jealouſy of plots and conſpira- 
cies, unconnected ravings, fits of muſing, incohe- 
rent ejaculations, ſudden ſtarts of fury, denuncia- 
tions of unprovoked revenge, frantic geſticulations, 
and a ſtrange caprice of temper, were proved to 
have diſtinguiſhed his conduct and deportment. 

It appeared that lunacy had been a family taint, 
and affected ſeveral of his lordſhip's relations; that 
one of them in particular, a ſolicitor of reputation, 
had renounced his buſineſs, on the full perſuaſion 
of his being diſordered in his brain; that, long 
before this unhappy event, his neareſt relations 
had deliberated upon the expediency of taking 
out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt him, and were 
prevented by no other conſideration than the fear 
of being ſued for ſcandalum magnatum, ſhould the 
jury find his lordſhip compos mentis; a circumſtance 
which in all probability would have happened, in- 
aſmuch as the earl's madneſs did not appear in his 
converſation, but in his conduct. A phyſician of 
eminence, whole practice was confined to perſons 
labouring under this infirmity, declared that the 
particulars of the earl's deportment, and perſonal 
behaviour, ſeemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all 
his neighbours and acquaintance had long conſider- 
ed him as a madman; and a certain noble lord is 
{aid to have declared in the houſe of peers, when 
the bill of ſeparation was on the carper, that he 
looked upon him in the light of a maniac; and 
that, if ſome effectual ſtep was not taken to de- 
prive him of the power of doing miſchief, he did 
not doubt but that they would one day have occa- 
ſion to try him for murder. 

The lawyers for the crown endeavoured to inva- 
lidate the proofs of his lunacy, by obſerving, that 
his lordſhip was never ſo much deprived of his rea- 
ſon but that he could diſtinguiſh between good and 
evil: that the murder he had committed was the 
effect of revenge, for a conceived injury of ſome 
ſtanding: that the malice was deliberate, and the 
plan artfully conducted : that immediately after the 
deed was perpetrated, the earl's converſation and 
reaſoning was cool and conſiſtent, until he drank 
himſelf into a ſtate of intoxication : that, in the 
opinion of the greateſt lawyers, no criminal can 
avail himſelf of the plea of lunacy, provided the 
crime was committed during a lucid interval; but 
his lordſhip, far from exhibiting any marks of in- 
ſanity, had, in the courſe of his trial, diſplayed un- 
common underſtanding arid ſagacity in examining 
the witneſſes, and making many ſhrewd and per- 
tinent obſervations on the evidence which was 
given. | 

Theſe ſentiments coincided with the opinion of 
the peers, who unanimouſly declared him guilty. 
The trial laſted two days; and on the third the 
lord- ſteward, after - having made a ſhort ſpeech 
concerning the heinous nature of the offence, pro- 
nounced the ſame ſentence of death upon the earl 
which malefactors of the loweſt claſs undergo; 
namely, that from the Tower, in which he was 
impriſoned, he ſhould, on the Monday following, 
be led to the common place of execution, there 
to be hanged by the neck, and his body be af- 


of 
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of the ſentence ſeemed to ſhock the criminal ex- 
tremely ; he changed colour, his jaw quivered, and 
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think himſelf accountable to the public for his pri- 
vate ſentiments: that he had always adored one 


he appeared to be in great agitation; but during God, the creator of the univerſc; and, with re ſpect 


the remaining part of his life he behaved with ſur- 

riſing compoſure, and even unconcern. After he 
bd received ſentence, the lords his judges, by a 
power veſted in them, relpited his execution for 
one month, that he might have time to ſettle his 
temporal. and ſpiritual concerns. 

Betore ſentence was paſſed, the earl read a pa- 
per, in which he begged pardon of their lordſhips 
for the trouble he had given, as well as for having, 
againſt his own inclination, pleaded lunacy at the 
requeſt of his friends. He thanked them for the 
candid trial with which he had been indulged, and 
intreated their lordſhips to recommend him to the 
king for mercy. He afterwards ſent a letter to his 
majeſty, remonſtrating, that he was the re preſen- 
tative of a very ancient and honourable family, 
which had been allied to the crown; and requelt- 
ing that, if he could not be favoured with the ſpe- 
cics of death which in caſes of treaſon diſtinguiſhes 
the nobleman from the plebeian, he might at leaſt, 
out of conſideration of his family, be allowed to 
ſuffer in the Tower, rather than at the common 

lace of execution: but this indulgence was re- 
Foſed. From his return to the Tower, to the day 
of his execution, he betrayed no mark of appre- 
henſion or impatience ; but regulated his affairs 
with preciſion, and converſed without concern or 
reſtraint. 

On the fifth day of May, his body being de- 
manded by the ſheriffs at the Tower-gate, in con- 
ſequence of a writ under the great ſeal of England, 
directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, his lord- 
ſhip deſired permiſſion to go in his own landau, 
and appeared gaily dreſſed in a light coloured ſuit 
of cloaths, embroidered with ſilver. He was at- 
tended in the landau by Mr. ſheriff Vaillant and 
the chaplain of the Tower, followed by the cha- 
riots of the ſheriffs, a mourning coach and fix fill- 
ed with his friends, and a hearſe for the convey- 
ance of his body. He was guarded by a poſle of 
conſtables, a party of hoiſe grenadiers, and a de- 
tachment of infantry ; and in this manner the pro- 
ceſſion moved from the Tower, through an infinite 
concourſe of people, to Tyburn, where the gallows, 
and a ſcaffold erected under it, appeared covered 
with black bays. The earl behaved with great 
compoſure to Mr. ſheriff Vaillant : he obſerved, 
that the gaiety of his apparel might ſeem odd on 
ſuch an occaſion ; but that he had particular rea- 
ſons for wearing that ſuit of cloaths : he took no- 
tice of the vaſt multitude which crouded around 
him, brought thither, he ſuppoſed, by curioſity to 
ſee a nobleman hanged : he told the ſheriff he had 
applied to the king by letter, that he might be 

ermitted to die in the Tower, where the earl of 
(ſex, one of his anceſtors, had been beheaded in 
the reign of queen Elizabethz an indulgence 
which, he ſaid, he had the greater reaſon to hope 
would be granted, as he had the honour to quar- 
ter part of his majeſty's arms. He expreſſed ſome 


diſpleaſure at being executed as a common felon, 
expoſed to the eyes of ſuch a multitude, 

The chaplain, who had never been admitted to 
him before, obſerving that ſome account of his 
lordſhip's ſentiments on religion would be expett- 
ed by the publi., he made anſwer, that he did not 
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to any particular opinions of his own, he had never 
propagated them, or endeavoured to make proſe- 
lytes; becaule he thought it was criminal to diſ- 
curb the eſtabliſhed religion of his country, as lod 
Bolingbroke had done by the publication of his 
writings. He added, that the great number of 
ſects, and the multiplication of religious diſputes, 
had almoſt baniſhed morality, With regard to the 
crime for which he ſuffered, he declared that he 
had no malice againſt Mr. John'on ; and that the 
murder was owing to a perturbation of mind, oc- 
caſioned by a variety of croſſes and vexations. 
When he approached the place of execution, he 
expreſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and take leave of 
a certain perſon who waited in a coach ; a perſon, 
he ſaid, for whom he had the moſt ſincere regard 
and affection; but the ſheriff prudently ſuggeſting 
that ſuch an interview might unman him, at a 
time when he had occaſion for all his fortitude and 
reſolution, he acquicſced in the juſtneſs of the re- 
mark, and delivered to him a pocket-book, a ring, 
and a purſe, deſiring they might be given to that 
perſon, whom he now declined ſecing. 

Oa his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the 
landau, and aſcended the ſcaffold with a firm flep 
and undaunted countenance, He refuſed to join 
the chaplain in his devotions z bur, Kneeling with 
him on black cuſhions, he repeated the Lord's 
Prayer, which he ſaid he had always admired ; 
and added with great energy, O Lord, forgive 
me all my errors, pardon-all my fins.” After this 
exerciſe, he preſented his watch to Mr. ſheriff 
Vaillant, thanked him and the other gentlemen for 
all their civilities; and ſignified his deſire of being 
buried at Breden, or Stanton, in Leiceſterſhire, 
Finally, he gratified the executioner with a purſe 


of money; then the halter being adjuſted to his 


neck, he ſtepped upon a little ſtage, erected upon 
ſprings, on the middle of the ſcaffold ; and, the 
= being pulled over his eyes, the ſheriff made 
a {ignal, at which the ſtage fell from under his 
feet, and left him ſuſpended in the air. His 
body having hung an hour and five minutes, was 
cut down, placed in the hearſe, and conveyed to 
the public theatrè for diſſection, where being 
opened, and lying for ſome days as the ſubject of 
a public lecture, at length it was carried off and 
privately interred. 3 
In the month of Auguſt a remarkable act of deſ- 
perate revenge was perpetrated by one Stirn, a na- 
tive of Heſſe Caſſel, inflamed and exaſptrated by 
a falſe punctilio of honour. This unhappy you 
man was deſcended of a good family, and poſſel⸗ 
ſed many accompliſhments both of body and mind; 
but his character was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a jea- 
lous ſenſibility, as rendered him unhappy in him- 


telf, and diſagreeable to his companions. After 
having lived for ſome years as uſher in a boarding- . 
ſchool, he was admitted into the houſe of one Mr. 
Matthews, a ſurgeon, in order to teach him the 
clafſics, and inſtruct his children in muſic, which 
he perfectly underſtood, He had not long reſid- 


ed in this family, when the ſurgeon took umbrage 
at ſome part of his conduct, taxed him rougbly 


with fraud and ingratitude, and inſiſted upon his 


removing to another lodging. Whether he reject- 
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ed this inti mation, or found difficulty in procuring 
another apartment, the ſurgeon reſolved to expel 
him by violence, called in the aſſiſtance of a peace 
officer, and turned him out into the ſtreet in the 
night, after having loaded him with the moſt pro- 
voking reproaches. 

Theſe injuries and diſgraces operating upon a 
mind jealous by nature, and galled by adverſity, 
produced a kind of phrenzy of reſentment; and 
he took the deſperate reſolution of ſacrificing Mat- 
thews to his revenge. Next day, having procur- 
ed a caſe of piſtols, and charged them for the oc- 
caſion, he reinforced his rage by drinking an un- 
uſual quantity of wine, and repaired in the even- 
ing to a public houſe which Mr. Matthews fre- 
quented, in the neighbourhood of Hatton Garden. 
There he accordingly found the unhappy victim 
fitting with ſome of his friends; and the ſurgeon, 
inſtead of palliating his former conduct, began to 
inſult him afreſh, ſaying he was a dirty fellow, and 
that be ought to be fent back to his own louſy coun- 
try. Stirn, exaſperated by this additional indigni- 
ty, pulled his piſtols from his boſom, ſhot the ſur- 
geon, who immediately expired, and diſcharged 
the other at his own breaſt, though his confuſion 
was ſuch that he miſſed of his aim. He was ap- 
prehended on the ſpot, and conveyed to priſon, 
where for ſome days he refuſed all kind of ſuſte- 
nance, but afterwards became more compoſed. 
At his trial he pleaded inſanity of mind; but be- 
ing found guilty, he reſolved to anticipate the exe. 
cution of the ſentence. That ſame evening he 
drank poiſon; and notwithſtanding all the reme- 
dies that could be adminiſtered, died in ſtrong con- 
vulſions. His body was publicly diſſected, ac- 
cording to the ſentence of the law, and afterwards 
interred with thoſe marks of indignity which are 
reſerved for the perpetrators of ſuicide. It does 
not appear what reaſon Matthews had for accuſing 
Stirn of the crimes which he laid to his charge; 
but Stirn ſolemnly declared in his laſt moments 
that there was none. He expreſſed many obliga- 
tions to one Mr. Crawford, with whom he had 
lived as uſher, and who often viſited him in priſon 
with great kindneſs and humanity. He was poſſeſſed 
of good natural parts, improved by an excellent 
education; and perhaps, had he been in a condi- 
tion more ſuitable not only to his hopes, but to 
his birth and merit, he would have been leſs jea- 
lous of affronts; and, conſcious of undiſputed dig- 
nity, would have treated rudeneſs and ſlander with 
contempt, inſtead of purſuing them with revenge. 

In the month of October the attention of the 
public was ſtrongly engaged by a private, but in- 
tereſting event, namely, the death of one Miſs 
Bell, an unfortunate young creature of a good fa- 
mily, who had renounced her father's houſe, and 
embraced the wretched life of a common proſti- 
tute. She died at a lodging-houſe in Marybone, 
having declared on her death- bed to an officer of 
her acquaintance, who viſited her from a motive 
of humanity, that ſhe had received her death's 
wound at a bagnio from a certain young gentle- 
man, who ſeemed to have mangled her out of meer 
wantonneſs of brutality. She not only perſiſted in 
repeating. this declaration before divers perſons, 
but conjured the officer to ſee juſtice done upon 
the villain who had treated her ſo inhumanly. Her 
complaint 8 corroborated by the aſſeveration of 
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her own maid and attendant, who bare witneſs to 
her being wounded in two d ferent places. Theſe 
circumſtances made ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
gen:Jeman, that he applied to a juſtice of the peace 
and obtained an order for taking up her body alder 
ſhe was buried, that it might be ſubjected to the 
cognizance of the coroner and his inqueſt ; it ac- 
cordingly underwent an examination, and was re- 
interred, after the jury had given their verdict that 
ſhe died a natural death. 

The officer, who, though in attendance, had 
not been examined, was not ſatisfied with this de- 
ciſion, and reſolved to promote a further enquiry : 
he wrote to the young woman's father, as well as 
to the perſon accuſed, who had retired to the coun- 
try, and declared that he would ſubmit himſelf to 
a fair trial, that his character might be vindicated 
to the ſatisfaction of the public. Accordingly, 
when the father commenced a proſecution, he ſur- 
rendered himſelf before five juftices of the peace 
in Weſtminſter, who having examined a great 
number of witneſſes, were of opinion that the war- 
rant ſhould be diſcharged. As a pamphlet, con- 
taining an account of the death of Mils Bell, had 
been publiſhed, and without doubt given a bad 
impreſſion of this gentleman, he profecuted the 
officer in the King's Bench for having publiſhed a 
libel againft him; but the information was ſer 
alide, and the judge ordered the proſecutor to be 
tried at the Old Bailey for murder. He was brought 
to the bar of that tribunal in the month of Febru- 
ary, and, after a long hearing, acquitted. By part 
of the evidence it appeared there was reaſon to be- 
lieve the unfortunate deceaſed was actually deliri- 
ous when ſhe made the complaint to the officer : 
the nurſe contradicted the evidence of that gentle- 
man : the ſervants of the bagnio declared that no 
wounds had been given at the time when the tra- 
gedy was ſaid to have been acted : the apothecary 
who attended her in her laſt moments affirmed, 
that the wounds could not be the cauſe of her 
death, but actually preſerved her from dying of a 
mortification ; and the phyſician gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the ſuppoſed wounds were no other than 
abſceſſes, formed by an effort of nature to relieve 
itſelf. Had they really been wounds, there would 
be little reaſon to ſuppoſe they were the imme- 
diate cauſe of her death, as no conſiderable veſſel 
had been hurt, nor any of the bowels injured ; 
but, that the infliction of ſuch wounds, co-operat- 
ing with other acts of barbarity, blows, ſtripes, 
and bruiſes, might in a body incenſed with rage, 
and inflamed with intoxication, produce a fever 
that would terminate in death, is a poſſibility to 
which every judicious phyſician muſt ſubſcribe ; 
and in that caſe, he who inflicted the wounds and 
bruiſes, who arouſed the reſentment, and promot- 
ed the intoxication of the deceaſed, cannot juſtly be 
pronounced innocent of her death. The perſon, 
however, accuſed of the murder, was finally ac- 
quitted, though by no means to the ſatisfaction of 
the public. 

The royal ſociety having made application to 
the king, repreſenting that there would be a tranſit 
of Venus over the diſk of the ſun, on the ſixth day 
of June; and that there was reaſon to hope the 
parallax of that planer might be more accurately 
determined by making proper obſervations of this 
phenomenon at the iſland of St. Helena, near the 
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coaſt of Africa, and at Bencoolen in the Eaſt In- 
dies; his majeſty granted a ſum of money to de- 
fray the expence of ſending able aſtronomers to 
theſe two places, and ordered a ſhip of war to be 
equipped for their conveyance. Accordingly, Mr. 
Nevil Maſkelyne and Mr. Robert Wadvington 
were appointed to make the obſervations at St. He- 
lena; and Mr. Charles Maſon and Mr. Jeremiah 
Dixon undertook the voyage to Bencoolen on the 
iſland of Sumatra ÞF. 

I ſhall conclude the domeſtic occurrences of this 
year with an account of two incidents, which, tho? 
of a very different nature in reſpect of each other, 
concurred nevertheleſs in demonſtrating that the 
internal wealth and vigour of the nation were nei- 
ther drained nor diminiſhed by the enormous ex- 
pence and inconveniencies of the war. The com- 
mittee appointed to manage the undertaking for a 
new bridge over the river Thames at Blackfriars 
having received and examined a variety of plans, 
preſented by different artiſts, at length gave the 
preference to the deſign of one Mr. Mylne, a young 
architect, a native of North Britain, juſt returned 
from the proſecution of his ſtudies at Rome, where 
he had gained the prize in the Capitol, which the 
academy of that city beſtows on him who produces 
the moſt beautiful and uſeful plan on a given ſub- 
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London, in his return to his own country, was ad- 
viſed to declare himſelf a candidate for the ſuper- 
intendency of the new bridge; and the plan which 
he preſented was approved and adopted. The 
place being already alcertained, the lord - mayor of 
London, accompanied by the committee and a 
great concourſe of people, repaired to Blackfriars, 
and laid the firſt ſtone of the bridge, placing upon 
it a plate with an inſcription, which does more ho- 
nour to the public ſpirit of the undertakers than 
to the claſſical taſte of the author. Fj 

The other inſtance that denoted the wealth and 
ſpirit of the nation, was the indifference and uncon- 
cern with which they bore the loſs of a vaſt maga- 
zine of naval ſtores, belonging to the dock-yard at 
Portſmouth, which in the month of July was ſet 
on fire by lightning, and being compoſed of com- 
buſtibles, burned with ſuch fury, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the workmen in the yard, 
the ſailors. in the harbour, and the troops in the 
town, that before a ſtop was put to the conflagra- 
tion, it had deſtroyed a variety of ſtores, to an im- 
menſe value. The damage, however, was ſo im- 
mediately repaired, that it had no fort of effe in 
diſconcerting any plan, or even in retarding any 
naval preparation, 
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HE deceaſe of his late majeſty was no ſooner 
known than Mr. Pitt, one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, repaired to Kew, and commu- 
nicated the tidings to his new ſovereign, George 
the Third, who thus aſcended the throne in the 
twenty-third year of his age. The lords of the 
privy-council were immediately afſembled ; and 
next day his majeſty was proclaimed before Saville- 
houſe in Leiceſter-fields, in preſence of the great 
officers of ſtate, the nobility, the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London, and a great num- 
ber of perſons of diſtinction. The ſame ceremony 
was performed, with the uſual ſolemnities, in diffe- 
rent parts of the capital, which reſounded with 
joy and acclamation. 

The council being aſſembled at Charlton-houſe, 
the king addreſſed himſelf to them in the following 
terms : The loſs that I and the nation have ſuf- 
fered by the death of the king my grandfather, 
would have been ſeverely felt at any time; but 
coming at ſo critical a juncture, and fo unexpect- 
ed, it is by many circumſtances augmented ; and 
the weight now falling upon me, much increaſed, 
I feel my own inſufficiency to ſupport it as I wiſh: 
but animated by the tendereſt affection for this my 
native country, and depending on the advice, ex- 
perience, and abilities of your lordſhips, the ſup- 
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port and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter 
with chearfulneſs into this arduous ſituation, and, 
ſhall make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, 
in every thing, the glory and happineſs of theſe 
kingdoms ; to preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſli-· 
tution, both in church and ſtate z and as I mount 
the throne in the midſt of an expenſive, but juſt 
and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavour to proſecute it 
in the manner the moſt likely to bring about an 
honourable and laſting peace, in concert with my 
allies.” This declaration implying a reſolution to 
proſecute the- ſame meaſures which had been plan- 
ned under the late king, was publiſhed at the re- 
ueſt of the lords aſſembled in council, and ef- 
f-ually quelled the apprehenſions of all thoſe who 
dreaded an alteration. | | 
His majeſty now took and ſigned the oath re 
lating to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, 
and ſubſcribed two inſtruments thereof, in preſence . 
of the lords of council, by whom they were wit- 
neſſed. One of thoſe was tranſmitted to the court 
of ſeſſions, to be recorded in the books of Sede 
runt, and afterwards lodged in the public regiſter 
of Scotland ; the other remained among the records 
of the council, The two houſes of parliament be- 
ing aſſembled, the members were worn in; the 
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nels, and immorality. It was expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing terms: © We molt ſerioufly and religiouſ- 
ly conſidering, that it is an ind:ip-nfi'vle duty on 
us to be careful, above all other things, to pre- 
ſerve and advance the honour and ſervice of Al- 
mighty God, and to diſcourage all vice, profane- 
nels, debauchery, and immorality, which are fo 
highly diſpleaſing to God, ſo great a reproach 
to our religion and government, and,. by means 
of the frequent ill examples of the practices 
thereof, have ſo fatal a tendency to the corruption 
of many of our loving ſubjects, otherwiſe religiouſ- 
ly and virtuouſly diſpoſed; and which, if not time- 
ly remedied, may juſtly draw down the Divine 
vengeance on us and our kingdoms. We allo 
humbly acknowledging, that we cannot expect the 
bleſſing and goodneſs of Almighty God (by whom 
kings reign, and on which we entirely rely) to 
make our reign happy and proſperous to ourſelves 
and to our people, without a religious obſervance 
of God's holy laws : to the intent therefore, that 
religion, piety, and good manners, may, accord- 
ing to our moſt hearty deſire, flouriffy and increaſe 
under our adminiſtration and government, we have 
thought fit, by the advice of our privy-· council, to 
iſſue this our royal proclamation, and do hereby 
declare our royal purpoſe and reſolution to diſcoun- 
tenance and ' puniſh all manner of vice, profane- 
neſs, and immorality, ia all perſons, of whatſoever 
degree or quality, within this our realm, and par- 
- ticularly in ſuch as are employed near our royal 
perſon; and that, for the encouragement of reli- 
gion and morality, we will upon all occaſions diſ- 
tinguiſh perſons of piety and virtue, by marks of 
our royal favour. And we do expect and require, 


that all perſons of honour, or in place of authori- | 


ty, will give good example by their virtue and 
piety, and to their utmoſt contribute to the dil- 
countenancing perſons of diſſolute and debauched 
lives, that they, being reduced by that means to 
ſhame and contempt, for their looſe and evil actions 
and behaviour, may be thereby alſo enforced the 
ſooner to reform their ill habits and practices, and 
that the viſible diſpleaſure of good men towards 
them may, as far as it is poſſible, ſupply what the 
laws probably cannotaltogether prevent. And we do 
hereby ſtrictly enjoin and prohibit all our loving ſub- 
jets, of what degree or quality ſoever, from play- 
ing on the Lord's day at dice, cards, or any other 
pame whatever, either in public or private houles, 
br any other places whatſoever; and we do here- 
by require and command them, and every of them, 
decent!y and reverently to attend the worſhip of 
God cn every Lord's day, on pain of our higheſt diſ- 
pleaſure, and of being procecded againſt with the ut- 
moſt rigour that may be by law. And for the more 
effectual reforming all ſuch perſons who, by rea- 
fon of their diffolute lives and converſations, are a 
ſcandal to our kingdom, our further pleaſure is, 
and we do hereby ſtrictly charge and command all 
dur judges, mayors, ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, 
and all other our officers and miniſters, both eccle- 
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duke of Rutland, lord--ſtæward: after which both 
houſes were adjourned. 

The firſt ſpecimen which his majeſty gave of his 
excellent diipofition, was a proclamation which he 
iſſued tor the encouragement of piety and virtue, 
and the preventing and puniſhing of vice, protane- 


ſiaſtical and civil, and all other our ſubjects whom 
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it may concern, to be very vigilant and ſtrict in the 


diſcovery, and the effectual proſecution and pu- 
niſhment of all perſons who ſhall be guilty of ex- 
ceſſive drinking, blaſphemy, profane ſwearing and 
curling, lewdneſs, profanation of the Lord's day, 
or other diſſolute, immoral, or diſorderly practices; 
and that they take care alſo effectually to ſuppreſs 
all public gaming-houſes and places, and other 
lewd and diſorderly houſes, and to put in execu- 
tion the ſtatute made in the twenty-ninth year of 
the reign of the late king Charles II. entitled, 
An act for the better obſervation of the Lord's day 
commonly called Sunday: and alſo an act of par- 
liament made in the ninth year of the reign of the 
late king William III. intitled, An act for the 
more effectual ſuppreſſing of blaſphemy and pro- 
faneneſs; and all other laws now in force for the 
puniſhing and ſuppreſſing any of the vices afore- 
laid; and alſo to ſuppreſs and prevent all gaming 
whatſoever, in public or private houſes, on the 
Lord's day; and likewiſe that they take effectual 
care to prevent all perſons keeping taverns, cho- 
colate-houfes, coffee-houſes, or other public houſes 
whaiſoever, from ſelling wine, chocolate, coffee, 
ale, beer, or other liquors, or receiving or per- 
mitting gueſts to be or remain in ſuch their houſes 
in the time of divine ſervice on the Lord's day, 
as they will anſwer it to Almighty God, and upon 
pain of our higheſt diſpleaſure. And for the more 
effectual proceeding herein, we alſo hereby direct 
and command all our judges of aſſizes, and juſtices 
of the peace, to give ſtrict charges at their reſpec- 
tive aſſizes and ſeſſions, for the due proſecution and 
puniſhment of all perſons that ſhall preſume to of- 
fend in any of the kinds aforeſaid ; and alſo of all 
perſons that, contrary to their duty, ſhall be remiſs 
or negligent in putting the laws in execution ; and 
that they do at their reſpective aſſizes and quarter- 
ſeſſions of the peace, cauſe this our royal procla- 
mation to be publicly read in open court, imme- 
diately before the charge is given. And we do 
hereby further charge and command every miniſter 
in his reſpective pariſh-church or chapel, to read, 
or cauſe to he read, this our proclamation, at leaſt 
four times in every year, immediately after divine 
ſervice, and to incite and ſtir up their reſpective 
auditors to the practice of piety and virtue, and the 
avoiding of all immorality and profaneneſs. And 
to the end that all vice and debauchery may be 
prevented, and religion and virtue practiſed by 
all officers, private ſoldiers, mariners, and others, 
who are employed in our ſervice by ſea and land, 
we do hereby ſtrictly charge and command all 
our commanders and officers whatſoever, that they 
do take care to avoid all profaneneſs, debauchery, 
and other immoralities; and that, by their own 
good and virtuous lives and converſations, they 
do ſet good examples to all ſuch as are under their 
care and authority; and likewiſe take care of and 
inſpect the behaviour cf all ſuch as are under them, 
and puniſh all thoſe who ſhall be guilty of any of- 
fences aforeſaid, as they will be anſwerable for the 
ill conſequences of their neglect herein. Given, 
&c 3”, 

This proclamation was immediately ſucceeded 
by another, requiring all perſons who were in of- 
fices of authority or government, at the deceaſe of 
the late king, to proceed in the execution of their 
reſpective offices. The tide of affection gy 
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the young monarch began to run ſo high, that ad- 
dreſſes, couched in the warmeſt proſeſſions of love 
and attachment, flowed in from every part of the 
kingdom. The magiſtrates of London led the 
way; and their example was followed by the mer- 
chants and traders of that city, amounting to ſuch 
a number as had never before appeared on the like 
occaſion. The clergy of London and Weſtminſter, 
headed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, -payed 
their compliments to his majeſty on his acceſſion 
to the throne; and the two univerſities were not 
flow in preſenting their addreſſes of congratulation. 
In a word, all the bodies politic and corporate, in 
all the cities and counties of the three kingdoms 
ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſions of 
loyalty and affection to their new ſovereign, who 
received them with ſuch affability and marks of 
regard as could not but be extremely pleaſing to 
a people remarkable for ſenſibility and ſentiment. 

On the tenth day of November, in the evening, 
the body of the late king was removed from Ken- 
ſington to the apartment called the Prince's Cham- 
ber, near the houſe of peers, where it lay in ſtate un- 
til next night, when it was interred with great fune- 
ral pomp, in the royal vault in the chapel of Henry 
the Seventh, adjoining to Weſtminſter-abbey, the 
duke of Cumberland appearing in the character of 
chief mourner. Theſe laſt duties to the deceaſed 
monarch being piouſly diſcharged, the eyes of the 
people were turned upon their youthful ſovereign, 
who, ſome hoped, and many apprehended, would 
ſoon embrace a new ſyſtem of politics. Nor did 
the different parties which had been ſo long filen- 
ced, and now began to revive in the nation, fail 
to recommend their favourite plans by every kind 
of argument and topic. 

The grand conteſt which divided the two fac- 
tions was, whether it was uſeful or expedient to 
adhere to our German connections. The enemies 
of theſe meaſures alleged, that by perſiſting in 
ſuch a conduct, we evidently purſued a ſyſtem by 
which we muſt loſe all the advantages we acquired 
during the ſhort time we followed one that was 
more rational and ſuitable to our circumſtances ; a 
ſyſtem of all others the moſt abſurd ; a ſyſtem, in 
which defeats were attended with their uſual fatal 
effects, and in which even victory itſelf could not 
ſave us from ruin: that, not to enter into that long 
and vainly agitated queſtion, whether we ought to 
take any part in the differences which may ariſe 
between the powers on the continent? this diſqui- 
ſition being foreign to the preſent purpoſe, and 
beſides, being of too vague and general a nature 
to admit of any preciſe determination; this much 
might be aſſerted, that we could never engage in 
a continental war againſt France, without a con- 
currence in our favour of all the other powers on 
the continent: that this was the continental ſcheme 
of the great king William; and this principle the 
foundation of the grand alliance, which he project- 
ed, and at the head of which, in defence of the 
liberties of Europe, he made the moſt auguſt ap- 
pearance to which any monarch had ever been raiſ- 
ed: that it was on this principle, in conjunction 
with half Europe, that we carried on the war with 
ſo much honour and ſucceſs againſt France, under 
the great duke of Marlborough; but to engage 
in a continental war with that power, not only un- 
aſſiſted, but oppoſed by the greateſt part of thoſe 
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ſtates with whom we were then combined, was an 
attempt never to be juſtified by any comparative 
calculation of the populouſneſs, the revenues, or 
the general ſtrength of the two nations; it was a 
deſperate ſtruggle, which muſt finally end in our 
ruin. What, they aſked, was the ſcene which we 
had choſen for this ſtruggle? We have choſen 
Germany, they ſaid; the very ſpot which, of all 
others, the French, if they had their choice, would 
have pointed out to us. That, by making Ger- 
many the theatre of war, they ſaw that country 
waſted and deſtroyed, the ſtrength of which had 
always proved the greateſt bulwark againſt their 
inſatiable ambition : that they ſaw the ſwords of 
the Germans, through the whole extent of that vaſt 
and populous country, turned againſt each other; 
and they beheld with joy the Engliſh, whoſe inte- 
reſt it was to ſave them as much as poſſible, co- 
operating with their blood and treaſures to com- 
plete the diſunion, and conſequently the deſolation 
of Germany. That, in a war in that country, 
France has many advantages: ſhe ſupports her ar- 
mies, in a great degree, by pillaging thoſe whom, 
in every reſpect, it is het intereſt to weaken : ſhe 
is not very remote from her own frontiers, from 
whence ſhe is eaſily provided, eaſily recruited ; 
and by means of which a great part of the public 
money is expended in the country where it 1s raiſ- 
ed. Is ſhe unſucceſsful ? ſhe is brought thereby 
but the nearer to her frontier, ſupports her troops 
with ſtill the greater facility, and exhauſts till leſs 
the natural wealth of her people: that even ſup- 
poſing the French army driven into France, theſe 
very advantages are conſiderably encreaſed ; and 
many obvious circumſtances render it impoſlible 
for the allied army to puſh their ſucceſs againſt -- 
France, on the ſide of Germany, to any deciſive 
conſequence. That to the Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, every thing is unfavourable in ſuch a war; 
their greateſt ſucceſſes will only carry them to a 
greater diſtance from their reſources, and every 
ſtep of their progreſs muſt make the tranſport of 
proviſion, artillery, ammunition, and the nume- 
rous and almoſt infinite neceſſaries of a large army 
more difficult, and in the end altogether imprac- 
ticable : that this was not vain ſpeculation, the 
events which followed the battle of Crevelt, had 
ſufficiently proved; prince Ferdinand, victorious 
in that action, was obliged, rather from the diffi- 
culty of ſubſiſting than the ſuperiority of the ene- 
my, to repaſs the Rhine, and to bring back to 
Germany that war with which he had threatened 
France : that hence appeared the truth of that 
maxim, that victory itſelf could not ſave us, and 
that all our ſucceſſes ſerved only to accumulate 
new diſtreſſes, new difficulties, new charges; 
whilſt France, who had only contracted her ex- 
pences by the loſs of her navy, encouraged us to 
enter deeper and deeper into the inextricable toils _ 
of a German war, in which we waſted our ſtrength 
only to entangle ourſelyes further : that ſhe held 
the ſtrings, and could never be tired out at this 
ſort of game; from whence aroſe an expence un- 
known, even in thought, to our forefathers, and 
which the ſingle revenue of England was by no 
means able to bear: that our allies, if they de- 
ſerved the name, ſupplied not the leaſt part of this 
money; and the Hanoverians and Heſſians contri- 
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tract ſtill longer our efforts in a ſyſtem, in which 
nothing could ſo effectually ſerve us as the being 
defeated as early as poſſible: that, with regard to 
the king of Pruſſia, what we paid to that monerch 
might rather be conſidered as a tribute than a ſub- 
ſidy, ſince we received nothing in return; and 
that, far from being able to afford any relief to 
our armies, he was ſcarcely in a condition to ſup- 
port himſelf: that this alliance was ſtill worſe than 
the former, as it was an heavy charge, compen- 
ſated not only with no real, but even with no 
ſhewy advantage : that indeed he was an ally the 
laſt in the world we ought to have choſen, on ac- 
count of his long connection with our w:rſt ene- 
mies, the mean and the hoſtile ſentiments he has 
always entertained towards us, the injuries he has 
done us, and the general lightneſs of his faith with 
reſpect to his former allies: that we regard him, 
it is true, as the protector of the proteſtant reli- 
gion; but how lightly he thinks of all religion, his 
writings teſtify ; and what miſchiefs he has done 
the proteſtant cauſe in particular, this war will be 
a laſting memorial : that when he entered Saxony, 
a proteſtant country, he found that religion no 
ways moleſted in thoſe places, where it had been 
eſtabliſhed or tolerated by the treaty of Weſtphalia; 
and even in the popiſh dominions, the perſecution 
began to loſe ſomething of its edge, when he, un- 
der the name of its protector, brought upon it as 

reat a calamity as its moſt inveterate enemies 
could have wiſhed; by dividing the proteſtant ſtates 
of the empire, and ſetting proteſtants to cut the 
throats of proteſtants, whilſt all the papiſts were, at 
the ſame time, forced into a ſtrict confederacy: that, 
had we kept ourſelves clear of this ruinous ſyſtem, 
and, inſtead of engaging France on her ſtrong 
fide, had attacked and vanquiſhed her colonies, 
one after another, we might, without exhauſting 
our own ſtrength, have gradually taken away the 
principal reſources of her trade; and whilſt we 
continued this method, have had as little reaſon to 
grow tired of a war, the whole funds of which would 
be ſpent at home, as France had to grow weary of 
the preſent manner of waging it: that if the powers 
on the continent were allowed, without our inter- 
poſition, to do their own buſineſs, they would 
probably better underſtand and better defend their 
own rights: that, at worlt, let France enter, let 
her conquer, let her poſſeſs Hanover; there was 
no miſchief ſhe could do that country greater than 
it ſuffered by the preſent war; and we, not ex- 
hauſting ourſelves by a fruitleſs defence, ſhould, 
in the end, by the entire poſſeſſion of the French 
colonies, be able, beſides the ſecurity of our juſt 
claims, to reſtore the Hanoverian dominions to 
their lawful ſovereign, and even to procure ſome 
indemnification for the loſſes they might have ſuſ- 
tained in our quarrel. 

The friends of the German war, on the other 
hand, aſſerted, that the beſt reaſons againſt our 
continental connections were more ſpecious than 
ſolid; and that the chief writings on that ſide of 
the queſtion, were rather declamations than argu- 
ments: that the complaint of the expence was, in 
ſome meaſure, juſt; but if the advantage was in 
any degree equivalent, the expence was incurred 
to good purpoſe: that F rance, by engaging ſo 
heartily as ſhe had done in the German war, had 
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diverted ſo much of her attention and her revenue 
trom the navy, that it enabled us to give ſuch a 
blow to her maritime ſtrength, as poſſibly ſhe 
might never be able to recover: that her engage- 
ment in the German war had likewiſe drawn her 
from the defence ot her colonies, by which means 
we had conquered ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
ſhe poſſeſſed : that it had withdrawn her from the 
protection of her trade, by which it was entirely 
deſtroyed, whilſt that of England had never, in the 
profoundeſt peace, been in ſv flouriſhing a condi- 
tion ; ſo that, by embarking in this German war, 
France had ſuffered herſelf to be undone, fo far as 
regarded her particular and immediate quarrel with 
England : but had ſhe, they aſked, obtained in 
Germany ſuch ſucceſſes as would courterbalance 
this lois ? Far, very far from it: at that very mo- 
ment ſhe was infinitely leis advanced than ſhe' was 
the year ſhe entered Germany, after having ſpent 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money, and loſt, by the 
(word, by diſeaſ-, and by deſertion, an hundred 
thoutand of her people: that, on the other hand, 
the account ſtood not thus with regard to Eng- 
land; deeply embarked as ſhe had been in this Zer- 
man war, in her particular quarrel with France, ſhe 
had been carried along with an almoſt uninterrupted 
tide of ſuccels ; ſhe nad taken many o the French 
colonies ; the had deſtroyed their navy and their 
trade; and having inſulted the enemy's coaſt, had 
ruined a harbour which might one day prove very 
alarming to England: that affairs in Germany 
were likewiſe in a very promiſing and agreeable 
ſituation; the French had been there frequently 
defeated ; Hanover had been ſecured and protect- 
ed; the king of Pruſſia had been preſerved, fo far 
at leaſt, from the rage of his enemies; and, in ge- 
neral, the liberties of Germany had been hitherto 
ſecured: that thus, if we had incurred a great ex- 
pence, we had done by it infinitely more than 
France had done at an expence infinitely greater 
than ours: that the advocates who d-claimed 
againſt German connections, ſeemed to have 
forgot that the charge of the French army 
mult exceed that of the Engliſh, in the ſame 
proportion as the number of their troops ex- 
ceeded the difference between the French and 
the Engliſh pay : that thoſe on the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhment in Germany had, at no time, exceed- 
ed twenty-four thouſand, and the reſt of the con- 
federates ſerved very nearly on the ſame terms with 
the French; not to mention the ſubſidies, ſo great- 
ly ſuperior to ours, which that power paid to ſtates 
trom whom ſhe had not a ſingle regiment to aug- 
ment her armies. Thus, although by our victo- 
ries France was relieved from the charge of her 
navy, and that of detending ſome of her moſt con- 
ſiderable colonies, the German war alone had 
brought her forces to a diſtreſs of which the whole 
world had been witne(s: nur in:iced could any leſs 
have happened; the expence, huwe ver, contracted, 
was ſtill enormous; and trade, the reſource of eve— 
ry war, was almoſt deſtroy-d : that in England the 
expence was alſo undoubtedly great; but then, the 
old trade ſtill remained to ſupply it, and new chan- 
nels were opened : that, had we lain by and tame- 
ly beheld part of Germany poſſeſſed, and the reſt 
compelled to receive laws from France, the war 
then would ſoon have been brought to an end; _ 
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that people, ſtrengthened by victory, by conqueſt, 
and alliance, would have been able to employ 
againſt us the whole force and whole revenue of 
their mighty monarchy : that it ought likewiſe to 
be conſidered, that common faith obliged us to 
adhere to our engagements both with Pruſſia and 
Hanover; and that the pleaded incapacity to aſſiſt 
them, ariſing from the greatneſs ot the expence, 
could not excuſe us, becauſe the incapacity was 
not real; and if the expence was inconvenient, we 
ought to have attended to that circumſtance, when 
we contracted our engagement: that it cannot be 
true that we received no advantage from our alli- 
ance with the king of Pruſſia; becaule, if it be 
once admitted that we entered with any reaſon into 
the German war, which they ſuppoſed undeniable, 
then the king of Pruſſia had been of very conſider- 
able ſervice to us, inaſmuch as it was his victory 
at Roſbach, and the reinforcement from his troops, 
which had enabled us to do all that we had ſince 
atchieved : beſides, if the ſupport of the proteſ- 
rant religion were any part of our care, that reli- 
gion mult ſuffer ſeverely by the ruin of the king 
of Pruſſia; for though the writings attributed to 
his Pruſſian majeſty were ſuch, as, if really his, re- 
flected, on account of their impiety, great diſgrace 
on his character as a man, yet as a king, in his 
public and political capacity, he 1s the natural pro- 
tector of the proteſtant religion, and it will always 
be his intereſt to defend it. 

Such were the ſentiments of the two parties with 
regard to the nature of our German connections, 
when the parliament aſſembling in the month of 
November, the king repaired to the houſe of 
lords, and the commons aſſembling as uſual, he 
declared from the throne the following ſpeech to 
both houſcs: 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


4 The juſt concern which I have felt in my own 
breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late king my 
royal grandfather, makes me not doubt but you 
muſt all have been deeply affected with ſo ſevere a 
loſs. The preſent critical and difficult conjuncture 
has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as he was the 
great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which alone the 
liberties of Europe, and the weight and influence 
of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and give life 
to meaſures conducive to thoſe important ends. 

„I need not tell you the addition of weight 
which immediately falls upon me, in being called 
to the government of this free and powerful coun- 
try at ſuch a time, and under fuch circumſtances. 
My conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own in- 
tentions, your faithful and united aſſiſtance, and 
the bleſſing of heaven upon our joint endeavours, 
which I devoutly implore. 

« Born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name cf Briton; and the peculiar happineſs of 
my life will ever conſiſt in promoting the welfare 
of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affection to 
me I conſider as the greateſt and moſt permanent 
ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt not but their 
ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs 
of my invariable reſolutions to adhere to and 
{trengthen this excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. 


The civil and the religious rights of my loving * 
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jects are equally dear to me with the moſt valuable 
prerogatives of my crown; and, as the ſureſt foun- 
dation of the whole, and the beſt means to draw 
down the divine favour on my r-ig1, it is my fixed 
purpoſe to countenance and encourage the practice 
of true religion and virtue. 

e reflect with pleaſure on the ſuccefſ-s with 
which the Britiſh arms have been proſpered this 
laſt ſummer. The total reduction of the vaſt pro- 
vince of Canada, with the city of Montreal, is of 
the moſt intereſting conſequence, and muſt be as 
heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a conqueſt 
glorious to us; the more glorious, becauſe effect- 
ed without effuſion of bluod, and with that huma- 
nity which makes an amiable part of the character 
of this nation. 

Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have 
been ſignal, and mult greatly diminiſh the ſtrength 
and trade of France in thoſe parts, as well as pro- 
cure the molt ſolid benefits to the commerce and 
wealth of my ſubje&s. 

* In Germany, where the whole French force 
has been employed, the combined army, under the 
w.ſe and able conduct of my general prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwic, has not only ſtopt their progreſs, 
but has gained advantages over them, notwith- 
ſtanding their boaſted ſuperiority, and their not 
having hitherto come to a general engagement. 

„My good brother and ally the king of Pruf- 
ſia, although ſurrounded with numerous armies of 
enemies, has, with a magnanimity and perſeverance 
almoſt beyond example, not only withſtood their 
various attacks, but has obtained very conliderable 
victories over them. 

«© Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this 
time, becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts 
has kept the campaign there ſtill depending. 

„As my navy is the principal article of our 
naval ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to re- 
ceive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the fleet of 
France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the ſmall 
remains of it have continued blocked up by my 
ſhips in their own ports: at the ſame time, the 
French trade is reduced to the loweſt ebb; and 
with joy of heart I ſee the commerce of my king- 
doms, that great ſource of our riches, and fixed 
object of my never-failing care and protection, 
flouriſhing to an extent unknown in any former 
war. 

« The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
forces, both at ſea and land, have been diflinguiſh- 
ed ſo much to the glory of this nation, that I ſhould 
be wanting in juſtice to them if I did not acknow- 
lege it. This is a merit which I ſhall conſtantly 
encourage and reward ; and I take this occaſion to 
declare, that the zealous and uſeful ſcrvice of the 
militia, in the preſent arduous conjuncture, is very 
acceptable to me. 

In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſ- 
ſion to the throae of my anceſtors: happy in view- 
ing the proſperous part of it; happier ſtill ſhould 
I have been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe 
true intereſt I have entirely at heart, in full peace: 
but ſince the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 
dangerous deſigns of my enemies, rendered the 
war both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous over- 
ture made laſt winter towards a congreſs for a pa- 
cification, has not yet produced any ſuitable re- 
turn, I am determined, with your cheerful and 
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powerful aſſiſtance, to proſecute this war with vi: 
gour, in order to that deſirable object, a ſafe and 
honourable peace. For this purpoſe, it is abſolute- 
ly incumbent upon us to be early prepared; and I 
rely upon your zeal and hearty concurrence to ſup- 
port the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my allies, 
and to make ample proviſion for carrying on the 
war, as the only means to bring our enemies to 
equitable terms of accommodation.” 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


«© The greateſt uneaſinefs which I feel at this 
time, is in conſidering the uncommon burthens ne- 
ceſſarily brought upon my faithful ſubjects. J de- 
fire only ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to pro- 


ſecute the war with advantage; be adequate to the 


neceſſary ſervices; and that they may be provided 
for in the moſt fure and effectual manner. You 
may depend upon the faithful and punctual appli- 
cation of what ſhall be granted. I have ordered 
the proper eſtimates for the enſuing year to be 
laid betore you; and alſo an account of the ex- 
traordinary expences which, from the nature of the 
different and remote operations, have been un- 
avoidably incurred. 

&« [t is with peculiar reluctance that I am obliged 
to mention any thing which perſonally regards my- 
ſelf. But as the grant of the greateſt part of the 
Eivil liſt revenues is now determined, | truſt in 
your duty and affection to me, to make the proper 
proviſion for ſupporting my civil government with 
honour and dignity. On my part, you may be 
aflured of a regular and becoming ceconomy. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« The eyes of all Europe upon you. From 
your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt hopes for 
protection, as well as all our friends for the preſcr- 
vation of their independency ; and our enemies 
fear the final diſappointment of their ambitious and 
deſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and fears be 
confirmed and augmented by the vigour and diſ- 
patch of our proceedings. 

« In this expectation I am the more encouraged 
by a pleaſing circumſtance, which 1 look upon as 
one of the moſt auſpicious omens of my reign : 
that happy extinction of diviſions, and that union 
and good harmony which continue to prevail 
amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt agreeable 
proſpect. The natural diſpoſition and wiſh of my 
heart are to cement and promote them; and I pro- 
miſe myſelf that nothing will ariſe on your part to 
interrupt or diſturb a ſituation ſo eſſential to the 
true and laſting felicity of this great people.” 


In anſwer to this ſenſible ſpeech, the two houſes 
preſented addreſſes, filled with expreſſions of the 
ſtrongeſt veneration and attachment. As the ſub- 
ſtance of both was ſimilar, or rather the ſame, it 
will be ſufficient to inſert that of the commons, 
which was conceived in the following ſtrain : 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the commons of Great Britain, in parliament 
aſſembled, approach your royal preſence, to ex- 
preſs the deepeſt ſenſe of the great and ſevere loſs 
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which your majeſty and theſe kingdoms have ſuf. 
tained by the death of your majeſty's royal grand- 
father, our late moſt excellent ſovereign ; the me- 
mory of whole juſt and proſperous reign will be 
held in reverence by lateſt poſterity. 

We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty 
on your happy acceſſion to the throne, the only 
conſideration that can alleviate our grief for ſuch a 
loſs. The knowlege of your majeſty's royal vir- 
tues, wiſdom, and firmneſs, opens to your faithful 
ſubjects the faireſt proſpect for their future happi- 
neſs at home, and for the continuance of that weight 
and influence of your majeſty's crown abroad, fo 
eſſentially neceſſary, in this arduous and critical 
conjuncture, for the preſervation of that ſyſtem up- 
on which the liberties of Europe depend. 

We return your majeſty our humble thanks for 
your moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne ; and ac- 
knowlege, with the livelieſt ſentiments of duty, 
gratitude, and exultation of mind, thoſe moſt af- 
tecting and animating words of our ſovereign, 
That, born and educated in this country, he glo- 
ries in the name of Briton. And we offer to 
your majeſty the full tribute of our hearts, for the 
warm and tender expreſſions of your truly royal 
and tender affection towards your people. We 
venerate and confide in thoſe ſacred aſſurances of 
your majeſty's firm and invariable reſolution to ad- 
here to and ſtrengthen this excellent conſtitution in 
church and ſtate; to maintain the toleration invio- 
late; and to protect your faithful ſubjects in that 
greateſt of human bleſſings, the ſecure enjoyment 
of their religious and civil liberties, 

Permit us to congratulate your majeſty on 
the various ſucceſſes which, under the protection 
of God, have attended the Britiſh arms during 
the laſt ſummer, particularly in the reduction of 
Montreal, and the entire province of Canada; a 
conqueſt equally important and glorious, atchieved 
with intrep:dity and cloſed with humanity, the ge- 
nuine attributes of that Britiſh ſpirit, which, under 
the benign auſpices of your majeſty, will, we truſt, 
continue, by the Divine aſſiſtance, to give addi- 
tional luſtre to the arms of Great Britain. 

« This valuable and extenſive acquiſition, join- 
ed to the ſignal advantages gained in the Eaſt In- 
dies ; the flouriſhing ftate of our commerce ; the 
reſpectable condition of your majeſty's navy, by 
which the remains of the enemy's fleet continue 
blocked up in their harbours, whilſt their trade is 
almoſt annihilated; are conſiderations which fill 
our hearts with the moſt pleaſing hopes, that your 
majeſty will be thereby enabled to proſecute this 
juſt and neceſſary war, to that great and deſirable 
object of eſtabliſhing, in conjunction with your al- 
lies, a ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace. 

«© We ſee, with the greateſt pleaſure, that the 
progreſs of the French arms in Germany, not- 
withſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, has been 
ſtopt, and, to the honour of your majeſty's arms, 
their attempts hitherto baffled, by the wiſe and 
able conduct of his ſerene highneſs prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwic. 

« When we conſider the ſtupendous efforts 
made in every campaign by your majeſty's great 
ally the king of Pruſſia, the defeat of the Auſtrians 
in Sileſia, and that recent and glorious victory 
obtained over the army commanded by marſhal 


Daun, we cannot ſufficiently admire the invincible 
| conſtancy 
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conſtancy of mind, and inexhauſtible reſources of 
genius, diſplayed by that magnanimous monarch, 
to whom the moſt dangerous, and difficult ſitua- 
tions have only adminiſtered freſh occaſions for 
lory. 

: « Our moſt dutiful acknowledgements are due 
to your majeſty for the mention you have ſo gra- 
ciouſly made of the diſtinguiſhed valour and intre- 
pidity of your officers and forces at fea and land, 
and for the declaration of your majeſty's conſtant 
reſolution to encourage and reward ſuch merit; and 
we return our moſt humble thanks to your ma- 
jeſty tor your favourable acceptance of the zealous 
and uſcful ſervice of the militia, in the preſent ar- 
duous con juncture. 

« We aſſure your majeſty, that your faithful 
commons, thoroughly ſenſible of this important 
criſis, and deſirous, with the divine aſſiſtance, to 
render your majeſty's reign ſucceſsful and glorious 
in war, happy and honourable in peace (the natu- 
ral return of a grateful] people to a gracious and 
affectionate ſovereign} will concur in ſuch meaſures 
as ſhall be requiſite for the vigorous and effectual 
proſecution of the war; and that we will chearfully 
and ſpeedily grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be found 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, and for the ſupport of 
the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of your majvſty's 
allies : firmly relying on your majeſty's wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and juſtice, that they will be applied in 
ſuch a manner as will moſt effectually anſwer the 
ends for which they are granted, and with the ut- 
moſt ceconomy that the nature of ſuch great and 
extenſive operations will allow ; and that we will 
make ſuch an adequate proviſion for your majeſty's 
civil government as may be ſufficient ro maintain 
the honour and dignity of your crown with all pro- 
per and becoming luſtre. 

« Your majeſty's faithful commons approach 
your royal perſon with hearts penetrated by the 
warmeſt and livelicſt ſenſe of your unbounded 
tenderneſs and concern for the welfare .of your 
people; and rejoicing at the high fatisfaction 
your majeſty takes in the union which ſo univer- 
fally prevails throughout your kingdoms : a deep 
| ſenſe of that national ſtrength and proſperity viſi- 
bly derived from this ſalutary ſource, and above 
all, your majeſty's approbation of that happy 
union, and the natural diſpoſition and wiſh of your 
royal heart, to cement and promote it; are the 
ſtrongeſt incentives to concord, and the ſureſt 
pledge of its duration. The fixed reſolution, which 
your majeſty has declared, to countenance and en- 
courage the practice of true religion and virtue, 
will, we doubt not, prove the beſt means of draw- 
ing down the favour of God upon a dutitul and 
united nation: and we ſhall never ceaſe devoutly 
to offer up our ardent vows to the Divine Provi- 
dence, that, as a recompence for theſe royal vir- 
tues, your majeſty may reign in the hearts of a 
free and happy people; and that they, excited by 


in which the firſt had been received by his maj-ſly. 
Even before they had eſtabliſhed the orders and re- 
ſolutions renewed at the beginning of every ſeſſion, 
they proceeded to take this ſpeech into conſider- 
ation, A motion being made that a ſupply ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty, the houſe re ſolved itſelf 
into a committee, agreed to the motion, and im- 
mediately appointed the committee of ſupply, 
which was continued to the ſixth day of March, 
It was in purſuance of theſe reſolutions, that the 
houſe of commons granted for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour and dignity 
of the crown, during his life, ſuch a revenue as, 
together with the annuities payable by virtue of 
any acts of parliament made in the reign of the 
late king, out of the hereditary civil liſt revenues, 
ſhould amount to the clear yearly ſum of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, to commence from the 
demiſe of his late majeſty; to be charged upon, 
and made payable out of the aggregate fund. At 
the ſame time they reſolved, that the ſeveral re- 
venues payable to his late majeſty, during his life, 
which continued to the time of his demiſe (other 
than ſuch payments as were charged upon, and 
ifluing out of the aggregate fund) ſhould be grant- 
ed and continued from the time of the ſaid demiſe, 
to his preſent majeſty during his life; and the pro- 
duce of the ſaid revenues, together with the pro- 
duce of the hereditary revenues, which were ſettled, 
or appointed, towards the ſupport of the late 
king's houſhold, ſhould be, during the ſaid term, 
—.— to, and conſolidated with the aggregate 
und. 

The commons next proceeded to grant the ſup- 
plies for the ſervice of the enſuing year; the ſum 
total of Which amounted to nineteen millions ſix 


teen pounds nineteen ſhillings ninepence three 
farthings: a ſum, which, however, large, and even 
ſeemingly enormous, yet whoever conſiders the 
extenſive nature of our military operations in almoſt 
every quarter, will allow, perhaps, to be no more 
than was abſolutely neceſſary. 

This great ſupply was raiſed by a continuation 
of the land and malt taxes, which conſtituted the 
ſtanding revenue of the nation, and by borrowing 
the ſum of twelve millions, the intereſt to be paid 
by an additional duty on beer and ale: by a conti- 
nuation of the duties of ten ſhillings per ton upon 
all wines, vinegar, cyder, and beer, imported into 
Great-Britain, formerly granted by act of parlia- 
ment for defraying the charges of the mint: by 
loans or exchequer-bills for one million five hun- 

red thouſand pounds, to be charged on the firſt 
aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament: 
by a ium remaining in the Receipt of the Exche- 
quer, being part of ninety thouſand pounds 


granted to the late king in the year 1759, upon 


account, towards defraying the charge of the mili- 
tia: by iſſuing one million ſeven hundred ſixty- 


your majeſty's benevolent care to diſcharge your two thouſand four hundred pounds from the Gal 


royal function, and animated by gratitude for the 
enjoyment of ſo many bleſſings, may make the due 
return, by a conſtant obedience to your laws, and 
by the moſt ſteady attachment and loyalty to your 


perſon and government,” 
The commons, not ſatisfied with theſe aſſu- 


rances of their loyalty and affection, agreed to a 
ſecond addreſs of thanks for the gracious manner 
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ing fund. The whole of the proviſions made in 
[this ſeſſion fell very little ſhort cf twenty millions 
ſterling; 


the ſuperplus being intended to ſupply 


1 


the deficiencies that might happen in any of the 


funds that had been eſtabliſhed. 
Ia the beginning of the ſeſſion, before the com- 
mittee had taken the civil liſt into conſideration, 


the king ſent a meſſage by the chancellor of the 
8 * : Exchequer, 


hundred ſixteen thouſand one hundred and nine- - 
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Exchequer, informing the houſe of commons, 
that, being ever ready and deſirous to give the moſt 
ſubſtantial proofs of his tender regard to the wel- 
fare of his people, he was willing, that, whenever 
the houſe ſhould make proviſion for the ſupport of 
his kouſhold, and of the honour and dignity of the 
crown, ſuch diſpoſition might be made of his ma- 
jeſty's intereſt in the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, as might belt conduce to the utility and 
ſatisfaction of the public. In conſequence of this 
intimation, the houſe deliberated on the matter, 
and the king willingly accepted a certain proviſion 
of eight hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
ſettled by act of parliament, in lieu of the former 
funds appropriated for the civil Jiſt revenue; and 
this conſent was undoubtedly a royal inſtance of 
moderation, conſidering that this annuity was 


charged with fifty thouſand pounds a year to his | 


mother the princeſs dowager of Wales, fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum to the duke of Cum- 
berland, and twelve thouſand to the princeſs Ame- 
lia. After theſe deductions, his majeſty received 
no more than ſeven hundred and twenty-three 
thouſand pounds annually, for the ſupport of his 
public ſtate, the ſubſiſtence of all his brothers and 
ſiſters, and the maintenance of his royal and en- 
creaſing family. | 

The bills founded on the reſolutions of the com- 
mittee of ways and means were regularly introdu 
ced, and paſſed into laws, according to the uſual 
form, without any oppoſition or debate: for the 
whole houſe ſeemed to be actuated by the ſame 
ſpirit of loyalty and affection. The navy bill and 
the mutiny bill underwent the annual diſcuſſion, as 
uſual ; and the proviſions in this laſt, relating to 
the trial and puniſhment for mutiny and deſertion 
of officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of the Eaſt- 
India company, were by a new bill extended to the 
company's ſettlement of Fort Marlborough, aad to 
ſuch other principal ſettlements, wherein the com- 
pany might be hereafter impowered to hold courts 
of judicature. 

As the acceſſion of a new king to the throne of 
Great-Britain has been generally diſtinguiſhed by 
acts of grace in favour of debtors and delinquents, 
petitions were now preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by perſons confined for debt in the diffcrent 
gaols of London, the borough of Southwark, and 
other parts of the kingdom, deſcribing their ſitua- 
tion, and imploring relief from the legiſlature, 

To the cries of theſe captives, the legiſlature 
lent a favourable ear; and a bill in their behalf was 
brought into the houſe of commons, which after- 
wards paſſed into an act for the relief of priſoners. 
It contained a very remarkable clauſe, importing, 
that as many perſons too often chooſe rather to 
continue in priſon, and ſpend their ſubſtance there, 
than diſcover and deliver up to their creditors their 
eſtates or effects, towards ſatisfying their uit 
debts; the creditors may compel any priſoner com- 
mitted, or who ſhall hereafter be committed, and 
charged in execution, to appear at the quarter- 
ſeſſions, with the copy of his derainer, and deliver, 
upon oath, a juſt ſchedule of his eſtate: that a 
priſoner, ſubſcribing the ſchedule, and making a 
diſcovery of his eſtate, ſhall be diſcharged at the 
general or quarter ſeſſions, under this act: and 
that on his refuſal ſo to do, or concealing to the 
amount of twenty pounds, he ſhall ſuffer as a felon. 
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This compulſive clauſe was attended with a 
conſequence, which, in all probability, rhe legiſ- 
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lature did not foreſee, Great numbers of tradef. 
men, and people in the lower claſſes of life, and 
den many who had moved in a higher tphere 
were ſaid to have laid hold on this opportunity of 
diſencumbering themſelves from their debts, which 
might have been honeſtly paid by a proper exer- 
tion of induſtry and temperance. Every perſon 
deſirous of reaping the benefit of the act, prevailed 
upon ſome relation or friend to perform the part of 
compelling creditor. The public complained thar 
the gaols about London were crouded with a ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe voluntary captives; and that a great 
number of honeſt men were ruined by this indul- 
gence ſhewn to their debtors by the clemency of 
parliament, 

Certain it is, the common council of the city of 
London, in their inſtructions to the repreſentatives 
in the new parliament, recommended to them to 
cxert their utmoſt endeavours to procure the re- 
peal of this compulſive clauſe, as a manifeſt griey- 
ance to the public. 

In the month of January the king ſent a meſſage 
to the commons, importing, that his majeſty being 
ſenſible of the zeal and vigour with which his faith. 
ul ſubjects in North America had exerted them- 
ſclves, in defence of his juſt rights and poſſeſſions 
recommended it to the houl: to take their ſervices 
into conſideration, and enable his majeſty to give 
them a proper recompence for the expence in- 
curred by the reſpective provinces in levying, 
cloathing, and maintaining the troops they had 
raiſed, according as the active vigour, and ſtrenu- 
ous efforts of the reſpective provinces ſhould ap- 
pear to merit. This intimation was referred to the 
committee of ſupply, and that reſolution taken in 
favour of the American provinces which we have 
mentioned before among the grants of the year. 
The royal meſſage was likewile procured in favour 
of the Eaſt-India company, for enabling them to 
defray the expence of a military force in India; 
and they were accordingly gratified with the ſum 
already ſpecified under that article. 

In the beginning of March the king made a 
propoſal for ſecuring the independency of the 
judges, which could not fail to inſpire the ſubject 
with the moſt favourable opinion of his royal can- 
dour and moderation. In a ſpeech from the 
throne he informed both houſes of parliament, 
that, upon granting new commiſſions to the zudges, 
the preſent ſtate of their offices fell naturally under 
conſideration : that, notwithſtanding the act paſſed 
in the reign of king William III. for ſettling the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, by which act the commiſ- 
ſions of the judges were continued in force during 
their good behaviour, yet their offices had deter- 
mined at the demiſe of the crown, or in ſix months 
after that event, as often zs it had happened: that 
as he looked upon the independency and upright- 
neſs of the judges as eſſential to the impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, one of the beſt ſecurities to 
the rights and liberties of his ſubjects, as well as 
conducive to the honour of the crown, he recom- 
mended this intereſting object to the conſideration 
of parliament, in order that ſuch further proviſion 
might be made for ſecuring the judges in the en- 
joyment of their offices during their good beha- 
viour, notwithſtanding any ſuch demiſe, as ſhould 


be 
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be moſt expedient: that he hoped the commons 
would enable him to grant, and eſtabliſh upon the 
judges, ſuch ſalaries as he ſhould think proper, ſo 
as to be abſolutely ſecured to them during the 
continuance of their commiſſions: and that he 
could not let flip the preſent opportunity of thank- 
ing both houſes for the great unanimity and appli- 
cation with which they had hitherto carried on the 
public buſineſs; exhorting them to proceed with 
the ſame good diſpoſition, and with ſuch diſpatch, 
that this ſcſſion might be brought to a happy con- 
cluſion. 

This ſpeech was received with that univerſal ap- 
plauſe, which it ſo well deſerved, The commons 
unanimouſly refolved to diſplay their gratitude in 
an addreſs to the throne. They acknowledged the 
moſt lively ſenſe of his majeſty's attention to an 
object ſo intereſting to his people. They aſſured 
him, that lis faithiul commons ſaw, with joy and 
veneration, he warm regard and concern which 
animated his royal breaſt for the ſecurity of the re- 
ligion, laws, liberties, and properties of his ſub- 
jects: that the houſe would immediately proceed 
upon the important work recommended by his ma- 
jeſty with ſuch tender care of his people; and 
would enable him to eſtabliſh the ſalaries of the 
judges in ſuch a permanent manner, that they 
might be enjoyed during the continuance of their 
commiſſions. They torthwith began to deliberate 
upon this ſubject; and their reſolutions terminated 
in a law, enacting, among other particulars, That 
ſuch part of the ſalaries of the judges as was before 
Payable out of the yearly ſums 3 for the ſup- 
port of the king's houſhold, and of the honour and 
dignity of the crown, ſhould, after the demiſe of 
his preſent majeſty, be charged upon, and payable 
out of all or any ſuch dutics or revenues, granted 
for the uſe of the civil government, as ſhould ſub- 
fiſt after the demiſe of his majeſty, or of any of 
his heirs and ſucceſſors. Thus the individuals, in- 
truſted with the admin ſtration of the laws, were 
effectually emancipated from the power of the pre- 
rogative, and of all undue influence. 

It was likewiſe in the beginning of March that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer communicated a 
meſſage from the king to the commons, deſiring 
the houſe would enable him to defray any extraor- 
dinary expences of the war, incurred, or to be 
incurred, for the ſervice of the year 1761. This 
meſſage was immediately referred to the conſidera- 
tion of the committee of ſupply z and his majeſty 
was indulged with one million, upon account, 
as we have already mentioned. 

Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long filled the ſpeaker's 
chair with equal candour and capacity, having 
ſignified his interition to retire from buſineſs, in 
conſequence of age, infirmities, and other motives 
of a private nature, the commons determined to 
beſtow upon him ſome ſignal marks of their eſteem 
and regard, They accordingly reſolved, that the 
thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to Mr. 
Speaker, for his conſtant and unwearied attendance 
in the chair, during the courſe of above thirty- 
three years, in five ſucceſſive parliaments 3 for the 
unſhaken integrity and ſteady impartiality of his 
conduct there; and for the indefatigable pains he 
had, with uncommon abilities, conſtantly taken 
to promote the honour and dignity of parliament, 


** 
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and to preſerve inviolable, the rights and privi- 
leges of the commons of Great-Britain. - 

The houſe alſo reſolved to preſent an addreſs to 
the king, humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to confer ſome ſignal 
mark of his royal favour upon the right honour- 
able Arthur Onſlow, eſq; for his great and eminent 
ſervices performed to his country, for the-ſpace of 
thirty-three years and upwards. This application was 
very agreeable tothe king's own generous diſpoſition. 
He expreſſed a proper ſenſe of the ſpeaker's great 
ſervices, and unblemiſhed character; and that 
gentleman was gratified with an annual penſion of 
three thouſand pounds, payable out of his ma- 
jeſty's treaſure at the Exchrquer, for his own life 
and that of his ſon. All the public buſineſs being 
diſpatched, and all the bills having received the 
royal ſanction, the king repaired to the houſe of 
lords on the nineteenth day of March, and cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſptech from the throne. 

Before I proceed to relate the operations of war 
during this year in the different climates of Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America, I think it neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty 
produced no alteration in the ſyſtem of public at- 
fairs, and was attended with no revolution of any 
conſequence, either in the church, the ſtate, or the 
army. The metropolitan ſee of Canterbury was 
(till poſſeſſed by Secker, alike diſtinguiſhed for his 
piety and learning. The office of lord high chan- 
cellor was conferred upon lord Henly, baron 
Grange, who had given manitold proofs of his in- 
dependent ſpirit, knowledge, and integrity. Lord 
Mansfield maintained his ſeat on the King's Bench, 
and judge Willes in the Common Pleas. The 
miniſtry and cabinet council underwent no material 
alteration, except in the acceſſion of the earl of 
Bute, who ſucceeded the earl of Holderneſs as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the northern department, and 
was ſuppoſed to ſtand with Mr. Pitt, the other 
ſecretary, as joint pilot at the helm of adminiſtra- 
tion. The duke of Newcaſtle ſtill directed the 
treaſury ; earl Granville preſided at the council; 
and lord Anſon at the board of Admiralty. Earl 
Temple kept the privy ſeal; and Mr. Legge ated 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, though in a little 
time he was diſmiſſed from that employment. Mr. 
Charles Townſhend being appointed ſecretary at 
war, ſoon proved by his conduct the fallacy of that 
maxim which holds genius inconſiſtent with in- 
duſtry ; and performed every part of this office 


with ſuch accuracy and expedition, as had never 
before appeared in that ſcene of tranſaction. The 
lucrative poſt of paymaſter remained with Mr. 
Henry Fox, who, though not very acceptable to 
either party, had, by mere ſuperiority of parts, 
been able to maintain his fooitng with both. | 

The management of the king's houſhold de- 
volved upon noblemen of unblemiſhed charac- 
ters. The chamberlain's wand was delivered to 
the duke of Devonſhire, univerſally beloved for his 
generoſity, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. The 


duke of Rutland, ſo diſtinguiſhed for his benevo- 
lence, was created maſter of the horſe; and the 
office of lord ſteward was beſtowed upon earl 
Talbot, who, with equal ſpirit and perſeve- 
rance, reformed many enormous. abuſes in the 
ceconomy of the king's * The earl 

of 
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of Halifax was nominated lord licutenant of 
Ireland. Divers young noblemen wrre appointed 
lords of the king's bed-chamber ; and a very few 
alterations made in places of truſt and profit; bur, 
in general, ail the members of the great offices, and 
all the commiſſioners of the revenue throughout 
the three kingdoms, were continued in their re- 
ſpective employ ments. 

The chict command of the army in Great Bri- 
tain was enjoyed by the lord viſcount Ligonier. 
The German army in Weſtphalia, paid by Eng- 
land, remained under the aulpices ot prince Ferdi— 
nand of Brunſwic ; the marquis of Granby com- 
manded the Britiſh forces on that ſervice ; and the 
direction of the troops in America was ſtill iatruſted 
to Sir Jeffery Amberſt. Neither was any material 
change produced in the diſpoſition of the different 
ſquadrons which compoſed the navy of Great Bri- 
tain, Admiral Holborn's flag continued flying at 
Spithead. Sin Edward Hawke and Sir Charles 
Hardy were ſtationed in the bay of Quiberon. 
Sir Charles Saunders kept the ſea in the Mediter- 
ranean. The rear-admirals Stevens and Corniſh 
commanded one ſquadron in the Eaſt-Indies; rear- 
admiral Holmes another at Jamaica; Sir James 
Douglas a third at the Leeward Iſkhnds; lord 
Colvil a fourth at Halifax in Nova Scotia. Theſe 
were ſtationary; but other ſquadrons were equipped 
occaſionally, under different commanders ; belides 
the ſingle ſhips that cruized in and about the 
Channel, and thoſe that were ſtationed to protect 
the trade of Great-Britain in different parts of the 
world. , 

But let us now turn our eyes to the continent of 
Europe. The events of the laſt campaign nad 
produced no material alteration in the political 
iyſtem of its different princes and ſtates. Thoſe that 
profeſſed a neutrality, ſtill kept aloof, and enjoyed 
the fruits of their forbearance. The Dutch conti- 
nued to trade, and grumble at the interruption 
which their navigation ſuſtained from the Engliſh 
cruiſers : nay, the ſtates of Holland and Weſt 
Frieſland reſolved, in conſequence of the proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh, that twelve ſhips of the line 
ſhould be equipped with all expedition, and em- 
ployed in cruizing in the Mediterranean for the pro- 
tection of their commerce. The Danes extended 
their trade in ſilence. The Spaniards at laſt began 
to feel the benefit of an active traffic. The Portu- 
gueſe monarch was wholly engaged in the trial and 
expulſion of jeſuits and conſpirators. The court 
of Vienna ſeemed more and more determined upon 
proſecuting the war with vigour. The empreſs of 
Ruſſia promiſed to act in perfect concert with her 
allies: the Swedes appeared ſtill irreſolute. As for 
the French monarch, whatever ambition or intereſt 
he might have to atchieve conquelts, or to retrieve 
what he had loſt in the courſe of the war, his finan- 
ces were ſo encumbered, that he could no longer 
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furniſh the ſubſidies which he had promiſed to the 


allies of his crown; and therefore profeſſed an ear- 
neſt defire to put an end to the troubles which had 
ſo long delolated the beſt part of Europe. 

In the month of February his ambaſſador at the 
court cf Stockholm delivered a declaration to the 
Swediſh monarch, importing, that the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King, moved by the calamities of war, ſo 
widely diftuſed, and ſo ſeverely felt in different 
parts of the world, thought it his indiſpenſible du- 
ty to declare, that his humanity in general, and 
his regard to his own ſubjects in particular, prompt- 
ed him to expreſs his deſire that his allies would 
concur with him ia reſtoring the peace of Europe: 
that in adjuſting the differences between France 
and England, he would abundantly diſplay his 
moderation, whenever Great Britain ſhould be in- 
clined to acquieſce in reaſonable terms: that com- 
mon humanity required his allies to concert with 
him a plan of pacification, and he hoped every 
member of the alliance would labour to ſtrengthen, 
if poſſible, the bands of amity with which they 
were connected : that, in the mean time, an accu- 
mulation of diſtreſs among his unhappy ſubjects, 
an additional depopulation of countries, a diſorder 
in the finances of ſeveral powers, and the greateſt 
doubt whether an advantageous peace could be 
made in Germany, induced him to declare, that as 
the war had conſiderably diminiſhed his reſources, 
he was conſtrained to leſſen his ſubſidies, and even 
to give notice, that, ſhould the war continue, he 
could no longer promiſe an exact compliance with 
the letter of his engagements. 

France was not only exhauſted by external wars, 
but likewiſe embroiled with internal diſſenſions. 
The diſputes between the clergy, and the civil ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, far from being quieted by 
the royal authority, ſeemed to acquire treſh ran- 
cour from ſome late complaints exhibited againft 
the Jeſuits ; a ſociety which at this juncture incurred 
univerſal odium, from the intrigues and conſpiracy 
which fome of their members had conducted in the 
kingdom of Portugal, They were extremely un- 
popular in France, not only on account of the doc- 
trines which they taught and promulgated in their ſe- 
minaries and writings, but alſo for their officious in- 
terfering in temporal concerns; and particularly for 
ſome frauds in commerce, of which they were loud- 
ly and univerſally accuſed. They had proſecuted 
a conſiderable traffic with the iſland of Martinique; 
and ſome of their veſſels being taken by the Eng- 
liſh cruiſers, ſeized this pretence for ſtopping pay- 
ment, in order to defraud their creditors : but.they 
were cited before the tribunals of the kingdom, 
and compelled to do juſtice to thoſe whom they 
had intended to injure. The iſſue of this proſecu- 
tion was attended with new diſgrace to the whole 
order, and the people in general wiſhed for their 
expulſion from France. The parliament of Paris 
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+ The earl of Kildare was created a marquis of the king- 
- dom of Ireland. Lord Delawar was promoted to the rank 
of earl of Cantalupe. The honourable John Spencer, firſt 
coun to the duke of Marlborough, was ennobled by the title 
of baron Spencer of Althorp in the county of Northampton, 
and viſcount Spencer. George Doddington was made lord 
Melcomb, baron of Melcomb-Regis in the county of Dorſet. 
Sir Thomas Robinſon was created baron Grantham in Lin- 
colnſnire; Sir Nathaniel Curzon, baron Scarſdale in the 
- county of Derby, and = William Irby, lord Boſton, baron 


of Boſton in the county of Lincoln. Mary counteſs of Bute 
was veſted with the title of baroneſs Mountſtuart, of Wortley 
in the county of Vork; the title of baron to devolve to her 
lawful iſſue male by John earl of Bute, 

Archibald duke of Argyle dying in April, the title and 
eſtate devolved on his couſin lieutenant general John Camp- 
bell. The 3 of Tweedale was conſtituted juſtice ge- 
neral of Scotland, in the room of the deceaſed duke; whoſe 
poſt of keeper of the ſeal for Scotland was given to Charles 
duke of Queenſberry. | 


took 
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took cognizance of their books, ſome of which 
they condemned to the flames, as containing doc- 
trines ſubverſive of all government and morality. 
They moreover ĩſſued ſome ſevere edicts againſt the 
ſociety ;z but the king interpoſing in their behalf, 
publiſhed an arret, ſuſpeading all proceedings 
againſt them for a twelvemonth. This the parlia- 
ment conſented to regiſter, on condition that it 
ſhould continue in force no longer than the firſt of 
April; at the ſame time they directed the firſt pre- 
ſident to repreſent in the ſtrongeſt terms to his ma- 
jeſty, the ill conſequences of protecting ſuch a per- 
nicious order; the more dangerous from their great 
number, which in France alone was computed to 
amount to above twenty thouſand. | 

The war ſtill continued to rage with unabated 
fury in Germany. In the beginning of January, 
while both armies remained in winter-quarters, the 
head-quarters of prince Ferdinand being at Uſlar, 
and thoſe of the French general in Heſſe Caſſel, 
divers hot ſkirmiſhes happened in different parts 
of Weſtphalia. General Luckner, with four thou- 
ſand men of the allied army, had in December been 
driven from Heligenſtadt by a more numerous 
body of French under the command of the count 
de Broglio, In the beginning of January the ſame 
count, reinforced by Mr, de Stainville, conſtrained 
general Mansberg to abandon the town of Duder- 
ſtat, where he was poſted; but a reinforcement ar- 
riving under Kilmanſegge and Luckner, the French 
were expelled in their turn, and purſued with con- 
ſiderable loſs as far as Witzenhauſen. 

Prince Ferdinand having afſembled his army in 
the beginning of February, began his march to- 
wards Caſſel on the eleventh day of the month, in 
four columns, by the way of Warbourg, Liebe- 
nau, Sielen, and Dringelbourg; the command of 
the vanguard being aſſigned to the marquis of 


Granby, who advanced to Kerchberg and Metze. | 


In the mean time, the hereditary prince having re- 


ceived intelligence that the French garriſon of 


Fritzlar was not prepared for a defence, he marched 
thither with a few battalions, in hope of carrying 
the place by a ſudden affault with muſquetry only : 
but he met with ſuch a warm reception, that he 
was obliged to wait for the arrival of cannon and 
mortars, which were plied with great vivacity ; 
and the garriſon being deſtitute of artillery, colonel 
de Narbonnes, their commander, capitulated on 
honourable terms, after having made a very gal- 
lant reſiſtance. During theſe tranſactions, lieute- 
nant-general Briedenbach took poſſeſſion of a large 
magazine at Roſenthal, and made an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Marpurg, in which he loſt his lite ; 
but this place was afterwards relinquiſhed by the 
French at the approach of the marquis of Granby, 
who took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. Gu- 
dersberg likewiſe ſurrendered to the ſame general, 
General Sporcken, with the united corps of 
Kilmanſegge and Wangenheim, had advanced by 
the way of Dargelſtadt to Thomas-ſpruck, upon 
the Unſtrut. There being reinforced by a body 
of Pruſſians, he fell upon the Saxon troops, can- 
toned between Mulhauſen and Eyſenach, with ſuch 
vigour and ſucceſs, that - a great number were 
killed, and five entire battalions made priſoners of 
war. On the other hand, the enemy attacked the 
poſt of Gentzungen, near Filtzberg, from whence 
they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The 
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deſign of prince Ferdinand was to reduce Ziegen- 
hayn and Caſſel, before the Duc de Broglio ſhould 
receive his reinforcements; and theſe two places 
were accordingly inveſted. 

The allied army was cantoned in two lines, with 
the right extending to the Lahne, and the left 
ſtretched towards Fulda; while prince Ferdinand 
fixed his quarters at Schwienſberg. Lord Granby; 
having left a garriſon in Marpurg, marched into 
the neighbourhood of Lohr. Another body, 
under general Hardenberg, advanced to Kircham 
while the detachment employed at the fiege of 
Caſſel proceeded very ſlowly in their operations, 
and received ſome mortifying checks from vigorous 
ſallies that were made by the garriſon. At length 
the Duc de Broglio, being joined by all the de- 
tachments he expected from the Lower Rhine, ad- 
vanced towards the army of the allies, which at 
this time was in no condition to cope with him in 
the field. On the twenty-firſt day of March the 
detachment under the hereditary prince was, in its 
retreat from Heimbach, encountered by a nume- 
rous body of the enemy, near the village of Stan- 
gerode, in the neighbourhood of Grunberg. Baron 
Cloſen, who commanded the French troops on this 
occaſion, attacked nine regiments of Hanoverians, 
Heſſians, and Brunſwickers, at the head of his 
dragoons, with ſuch impetuoſity, juſt as they were 
entering a defile, that they were totally defeated 
with the loſs of two thouſand men, either killed 
or taken, eighteen pair of colours, and twelve 
pieces of artillery, Major-general de Rhede fell 
in the action, and the reſt of the detachmeat retired 
in tolerable order. | | 

After this diſaſter, the allies continued to retreat 
as the enemy advanced. They relinquiſhed the 
ſiege of Ziegenhayn, from which they did not re- 
tire without conſiderable loſs. All the places they 
had lately conquered were now deſerted. The 
ſiege of Caſſel was raiſed ; the army took poſt be- 
hind the Dymel, and prince Ferdinand eſtabliſhed 
his head quarters at Neuhas near Paderborn. In 
conſequence of theſe motions, the French were 
again in poſſeſſion of the whole landgraviate of 
Heſſe · Caſſel, maſters of Gottingen and Munden 
in Hanover, and at liberty to penetrate into the 
heart of that electorate. The fituation of the 
allies appeared the more dangerous, as the prince 
de Soubiſe was at the head of a ſecond French 
army, encamped on the Lower Rhine; and if he 
had heartily co-operated with the mareſchal de 
Broglio, it is generally thought they might have 
terminated the war before the cloſe of the ſummer. 

Their progreſs, however, was retarded by the 
loſs of a large magazine of hay, collected at Weſel 
on the Rhine, which was conſumed by fire, not 
without ſuſpicion that it was wilfully deſtroyed. 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, at the head 
of a ſeparate body, advanced to Nettelen, in the 
neighbourhood of Munſter, about the middle of 
May, to watch the motions of the army under Sou- 
biſe, who cauſed three different camps to beformed 
at Duſſeldorff, Burich, and Rees, though part of 
his forces ſtill continued in cantonment. The war 
was in the mean time proſecuted by detached par- 
ties, and ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſue- 


ar; (8 general Sporcken from his poſt on the 
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ceſs. The army of the duke de Broglio, having 
croſſed the Dymel about the latter end of June, 
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left of that river, with the loſs of cighteen hundred 
men taken priſoners, nineteen pieces of cannon, 
four hundred horſes, and two hundred waggons. 
After this exploit, the French took poſſeſſion of 
Warburg, Paderborn, and Dringlebroen, and 
compelled prince Ferdinand to repaſs the Lippe 
on the ſecond day of July. Theſe ſucceſfes, how- 


ever, were over ballanced by the atchievements of 


ſmall parties, which he detached from time to 
time to harraſs them in their motions, and cut off 
their convoys of proviſion. On the thirteenth day 
of July, in the morning, general Luckner, with 
his detachment, advanced to Salme, where the 
count de Chabot was poſted with a ftrong body of 
horfe and foot; which he attacked with ſuch im- 

tuoſity, that they were conſtrained to repaſs the 

ippe with precipitation, and loft about two hun- 
dred men, and as many horſes, in their retreat. 
Other parties intercepted the French convoys in 
the neighbourhood of Caſſel, and did ſuch conſi- 
derable damage to the enemy, that they reſolved 
to unite their armies, and give battle to prince 
Ferdinand. 

The allies were encamped at Hohenover : the 
right wing, at the extremity of which the heredi- 
tary prince was poſted, extended as far as the vil- 
lage of Buderch, and this was guarded by a de- 
tachment. The body of the army occupied the 
heights of Wambeln; and the prince of Anhalt 
poffeſſed the ground between Illingen and Hohe- 
nover. The marquis of Granby maintained his 
poſition on the heights of Kirch-Denckern : lieute- 
nant-general Wutgenau, advancing from the heath 
of Untrup, marched by his right, in order to reach 
the village of Kirch-Denckern: the avenues and 

ſts on the little rivers Aaſt and Sultzbah were 
defended by the piquets of the army. On the 
fifteenth day of July, in the evening, the army of 
Soubiſe, having ſtruck their tents, advanced on 
the left of the allies, and diſlodged the advanced 
poſts of lord Granby, againſt whoſe corps their 
chief effort was directed. Prince Ferdinand now 
thought proper to make a new diſpoſition, The 
marquis was commanded to maintain his ground 
to the laſt extremity. Wutgenau was ordered to 
make a motion to the left, to block up the high 
road from Lipſtadt to Ham, and to act in concert 
with the marquis, whoſe right was moreover ſuſ 
tained by the left of the body commanded by the 
prince of Anhalt, and this general's own right ex- 
tended to the Aaſt, above Kirch-Denkern. Lieu- 
tenant - general Conway replaced the prince of An- 
halt, between Illingen and Hohenover. The he- 
reditary prince ordered lieutenant- general Boſe to 
ſecure the heights of Wambeln, leaving count 
Kilmanſegge on the ſide of Buderich. The greateſt 
part of the artillery was planted by count Shaum- 
bourg Lippe on the front of the left. General 
Sporcken, who encamped with a ſeparate body at 
Hortzfeld, was ordered to detach fix ſquadrons, 
and as many battalions over the Lippe, to ſupport 
M. de Wutgenau, and to co-operate with the reſt 
as he ſhould judge moſt effectual for the advantage 
of the whole. Lord Granby. being furiouſly at- 
tacked by the enemy, ſuſtained a prodigious fire 
of artillery and ſmall arms, and with unſhaken re- 
ſolution, withſtood all their efforts until the arrival 
of Wutgenau ; who, advancing on his lefr, and 
charging them in flank, obliged them to retire into 
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the woods with precipitation: then he extended his 


| right to Haus-Vilinghauſen, and turned his left to- 


wards the high road of Ham, the defence of which 
place was his chief object. | 
Prince Ferdinand having learned from the priſo- 

ners, that mareſchal Broglio had decamped from 
Erwite at break of day, in order to join Soubiſe 

and give battle to the allies, concluded that the 
ſtrongeſt efforts would be made upon his left, and 
took his precautions accordingly, He ordered ge- 
neral Howard to bring up the brigade of infantry 
commanded by lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and the 
cavalry of lord Pembroke, Colonel Grevendorff 
was detached with two battalions to barricade and 
fortify the village of Kirch-Denckern, and to be 
there ſupported, in caſe of neceſſity, by general 
Howard. Mean while, the enemy kept poſſeſſion 
of ſome poſts oppoſite to the picquets of the allied 
army, and the patroles ſkirmiſhed all night. At 
three in the morning the whole French army ad- 
vanced again to the attack on the fide where Wut- 
genau was poſted, and a dreadful fire of cannon 
and muſquetry was maintained on both ſides for 
five hours, during which the enemy was not able 
to gain one inch of ground. About nine, prince 
Ferdinand receiving information that their deſign 
was to cannonade the camp of lord Granby from 
an oppolite eminence, immediately ordered a body 
of troops to anticipato this operation, by a vigo- 
rous charge. This movement proved deciſive. 
The troops advanced with amazing intrepidity, 
and attacked with ſuch vigour as in a little time 
obliged the enemy to give way, and abandon the 
field to the alltes. Their left, which ſtill main- 
tained a ſevere cannonade on that ſide where the 
hereditary prince commanded, no ſooner heard of 
the miſcarriage on their right, than they deſiſted 
from the attack, and retreated in order. The left 
of the enemy was purſued as far as Hiltrup, about 
a teague from the field of battle; but as the nature 
of the 2 did not permit the cavalry to act, 
they ſuſtained the leſs damage in their retreat. In 
this unſucceſsful attack, they loſt about five thou- 
ſand men, killed or taken, with a few colours, and 
pieces of cannon; whereas the loſs of the allies, 
in killed and priſoners, did not amount to above 
five hundred. | 1-06 | 

This action was the climax of the campaign of 

1761 in Weſtphalia, It did the greateſt honour to 
the wiſdom of the accompliſhed commander in the 
diſpoſition, and to the bravery of the troops in the 
combat; but it was far from being deciſive: for, 
notwithſtanding the loſs of the French, they were 
ſtill ſuperior in their numbers. On this diſaſter the 
old miſunderſtanding between Soubiſe and Broglio 
broke out with freſh animoſity. Narratives, me- 
morials, and replies, conceived with great bitter- 
neſs, were mutually remitted from both mareſchals 
to their court. Broglio alledged, that his misfor- 
tune was owing to the prince de Soubiſe's delay, 
who did not begin his attack till it was too late 
for him to continue it. The prince de Soubiſe, on 
the other hand, affirmed, that Broglio began his 
attack earlier than the time that had been fixed, in 
hopes of forcing the allies without Soubiſe's aſſiſ- 
tance ; and when he found that point loft, obliged 
Soubiſe to retreat, that he might not have the ho- 
nour of retrieving it, 


— 
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Immediately after the action, the two French ar- 
mies ſeparated, Broglio marched back towards 
Caſſel; and Soubiſe, retreating to Dortmund, 
paſſed the Roer; as if they had laid aſide for that 
campaign all thoughts of acting further on the of- 
fenſive. But his paſſage of the Roer was deſigned 
to ſecure a great number of barges coming down 
the Rhine, loaden with forage for his army; and 
before he took this ſtep, he tent off two large de- 
tachments to reinforce Broglio. Having received 
his forage, he repaſſed both the Roer and the 
Lippe, and advanced as far as Dulmen; while 
Broglio, penetrating further into the electorate of 
Hanover, took poſſeſſion of Keſter, which he forti- 
fied, and ſeemed determined to lay ſiege to the 
town of Hamelen. Prince Ferdinand, being 
greatly inferior in number, retired to Dumolt, and 
called in moſt of his detachments. The French 
general encamped in his neighbourhood, on the 
heights of Neim, and many ſkirmiſhes happened 
in one of which prince Henry, brother to the he- 
reditary prince of Brunſwick, was mortally wound- 
ed. About the middle of Auguſt an advantage 
was gained at Caſſel by general Luckner, who at 
tacked and routed a body of the enemy, from whom 
he took a conſiderable number of men and horſes. 
Mareſchal Broglio having croſſed the Weſer with 
his whole army, as if he had intended to fall upon 
the city of Hanover, prince Ferdinand made a 
forced march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to 
Caſſel, This movement obliged the French gene- 
ral toretire with the greater part of h's army : then 
rince Ferdinand, proceeding to Paderborn, eſta- 
Lliſhed his head-quarters at Buhne, from whence he 
extended his forces towards Hamelen. Broglio 
once more paſſed the Weſer, encamped near Eim- 
beck, and laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion. In the mean time, Soubiſe having erected 
his ovens at Dorſten, and garriſoned the place 
with one battalion, the hereditary prince found 
means to attack and reduce the town, to make 
riſoners of the garriſon, to deſtroy the ovens, and 
— the magazines there provided: an exploit, in 
conſequence of which the prince de Soubiſe re- 
treated to the other ſide of the Lippe; but he ſoon 
repaſſed that river, and advanced again towards 
Caeffelt, from whence his detachments over-ran 
all the northern parts of Weſtphalia. 5 
While prince Ferdinand lay encamped at Will. 
hemſtall in the neighbourhood of Hamelen, and 
the hereditary prince, at the head of a detachment, 
ſcoured the open country of Heſſe- Caſſel, the 
mareſchal Broglio made reprizals in the Hartz, 
where he reduced and diſmantled the ſtrong caſtle 
of Schutzfels, and made the garriſon priſoners of 
war. A detachment, commanded by his brother 
the count de Broglio, and prince Xavier of Sax- 
ony, having made a forced march, took poſſeſſion 
of Wolfenbuttle, and then laid fiege to Brunſ- 
wick; but before they could reduce the city, the 
hereditary prince being joined by general Luck- 
ner, flew to the relief of his father's capital. At 
his approach they relinquiſhed theirenterprize, and 
' retired out of Wolfenbuttle with ſuch precipita- 
tion as to leave ſome of their cannon behind, and 
about five hundred men, who were taken. 
Towards the end of September, a detachment 
from the army of Soubiſe, commanded by the 
marquis de Conflans, advanced to the gates of 
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|Embden, which was gartiſoned by two companies 


of Engliſh invalids, who obtained an honourable 
capirulation, and embarked from Bremen : then 
the French troops laid the town under contribu- 
tion, and evacuated the place; but the boors of 
the country rifing in arms, and finking the pon- 
toons on which the enemy had paſſed the river, 
the French general ſent a ſecond detachment, 
which brought off the firſt, after having diſperſed 
and hanged ſome of the peaſants in terrorem. An- 
other party from the army of Soubiſe entered the 
city of Oſnabrug, which the ſoldiers were permit- 
ted to pillage, as the inhabitants could not pay 
the exorbitant contribution which was demanded. 
A third made an attempt upon Bremen; but the 
inhabitants joining the garriſon, obliged the French 
to retreat with precipitation; and they were after- 
wards reinforced by two battalions of the Britiſh 
legion, the better to ſecure the magazines depo- 
ſited in that place for the uſe of the allied army. 

In the mean time Broglio lay ina&ive at Eim- 
beck, without attempting any thing of importance z 
nor was he at all diſturbed in his poſition, until the 
beginning of November, when prince Ferdinand 
had concerted a plan for attacking him ſuddenly, 
befure he could call in his detachments; or, at leaſt, 
to intercept and cut off a large body of fiſteen bat- 
talions poſted at Eſcherſhauſen, under the com- 
mand of Monſ. de Chabot. For this purpoſe he 
ordered the hereditary prince and general Luck- 
ner, reinforced by the garriſon of Woltenbuttle, 
to advance from their reſpective poſts, ſo as to be 
in the neighbourhood of Eimbeck, at a certain 
hour on the fifth of November. He commanded 
the marquis of Granby to force the French poſt at 
Cappelnhagen on the fourth; to proceed next day 
to Wickenſen, and block up a defile in that neigh- 
bourhood, on the road from Eſcherſhauſen to Eim- 
beck. He ſent general Hardenberg with a detach- 
ment to pals the Weſer at Badenwerder, that he 
might at the appointed time take poſſeſſion of a 
defile at Amelunxhorn, on the other road from Eſ- 
cherſhauſen to Eimbeck. 

Having taken the neceſſary precautions, he 
himſelf, with the main body of his army, croſſed 
the Weſer on the fourth near Haſtenbeck, and 
adyanced towards Eimbeck; bur, when he ap- 
proached Wickenſen, he found the road occupied 
by a ſtrong body of Britiſh grenadiers and High- 
landers : for the marquis of Granby had gallantly 
forced the enemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, and 
blocked up the defile by the hour appointed. Cha- 
bot, perceiving himſelf intercepted, retreated im- 
mediately towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck into 
the other road to Eimbeck, which general Har- 
denberg had been ordered to ſecure: but in his 
march to Baden werder, ſome of his pontoons were 
overturned, and this accident retarded him ſo 
long, that he did not arrive at the place appointed 
until ſeven in the morning; and by that timeCha- 
bot had paſſcd the defile in his way to Eimbeck, 
which he reached at noon, without further inter- 
ruption. Thus the plan miſcarried; and this muſt 
frequently be the fate of ſuch ſchemes as depend 
upon a variety of incidents. | 

Prince Ferdinand, notwithſtanding the diſap- 
pointment, advanced toward the French camp, 
which he found too ſtrong to be attacked with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Then he reſolyed to turn 


their 
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their flanks, as if he deſigned to cut off their com- 
munication with Gottingen; a motion which, he 
knew, would either bring Broglio to an engage- 
ment on equal terms, or oblige him to retreat. 
The laſt part of the alternative he choſe to em- 
brace, and on the ninth retired with his whole 
army. This was the laſt tranſaction of any conſe- 
quence that happened between the oppoſite ar- 
mies in Weſtphalia, Broglio quartered his forces 
in Caſſel, and that neighbourhood. The troops of 
Soubiſe were diſtributed at Duſſeldorp, and along 
the Lower Rhine. The allies fixed their quarters 
at Hilderſham, Munſter, Hamelen, and Eimbeck. 
The Briciſh cavalry wintered in Eaſt Frieſland, and 
the infantry in the biſhopric of Oſnabrug. 

We have already obicrved, that the laſt cam- 
pain had ended more to the advantage of his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty than the preceding one had done; for 
thoſe two great v.Ctories of Lignitz and Torgau, 
with which he then cloſed his operations, had not 
only reſcued his affairs in Sileſia and Saxony from 
impeading deſtruction, but had enlarg-d his field 
for recruiting, and prepared him, in all appear- 
ance, for more early and vigorous action, than 
could have been expected in any of the foregoing 
campaigns. But every one was ſurpriſed to ob- 
ſerve, that this year he had altered the ſyſtem of 
his conduct. An inactivity and languor was dif- 
fuſed over all his operations. He ſeemed to have 
adopted the caution and ſlowneſs, which had been 
ſo long oppoſed to his vivacity by M. Daun. The 
ſummer was almoſt wholly ſpent, and the king of 
Pruſſia had ſcarcely been mentioned. Whatever 
was the cauſe of this inactivity, whether it pro- 
ceeded from the difficulty of providing forage, or 
from an opinion entertained by his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, that it was moſt for his intereſt to remain 
on the defenſive, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine. Certain it is, he himſclf, with one part of 
his forces, continued quietly in a very ſtrong camp 
in Upper Sileſia, while his brother prince Henry, 
with the other, was no leſs ſecurely poſted under 
the walls of Leipſic, in the neighbourhood of count 
Daun the Auſtrian general. 

While the main armies were thus diſpoſed, their 
partizans exerted themſelves, as uſual, in bold and 
ſudden incurſions. In the beginning of April the 
Pruſſian majors-general Schenkendorff and Sy- 
bourg, advancing with a body of troops from Gera to- 
wards Neuſtadt on the Orla, continued their march 
to Saalfield, where they attacked an Auſtrian detach- 
ment commanded by general Kleiſt, who was routed 
with conſiderable loſs. They likewiſe diſlodged a 
body of the army of the Empire from the village of 
Scwartz, which they had ſecured with two batta- 
lions, as a poſt of importance. In this expedition 


the Pruſſians took ſeveral pieces of cannon, co- 


lours, waggons loaded with baggage and ammuni- 
tion, and above eleven hundred men, including 
two and thirty officers. After this exploit, the 
Pruſſian generals ſent a detachment to attack the 
corps under general Guaſco near Plaune in Voight- 
land, who, atter a ſharp diſpute, was forced to re- 
tire with the lofs of four pieces of cannon, and all 
his baggage. Other petty advantages of the ſame 
kind were obtained in the beginning of ſum- 
mer by the Pruſſian detachments ; but the king 
in perſon undertook nothing of conſequence in 
the field, | N 
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In Pomerania the Swedes were not in motion 
till the month of Auguſt, when prince Henry 
having received information that they had begun * 
advance towards the Pruſſian territories, detached 
general Stutterheim to join colonel Belling in that 
country with a few battalions, at whoſe approach 
the enemy retreated. It was in the beginning of 
the ſame month, that the army of the empire ad- 
vancing in Saxony as if they deſigned to attack 
Leipſic, prince Henry ſent general Seydlitz with a 
detachment of ſeven thouſand men, who fell up- 
on them with . ſuch impetuolity, that they were 
obliged to give way, and retreated with great pre- 
cipitation to a conliderable diſtance from the Pruſ- 
ſian cantonments, which they never afterwards pre- 
ſumed to approach. 

The Ruſſian miniſtry, having been long ſen- 
ſible of the inconveniencies to which their ope- 
rations were ſubject from their great diſtance 
from the ſcene of action, determined, if poſſible, 
to reduce Colberg, which would ſerve as a maga- 
zine and a key to Pomerania, With this view ge- 
neral Romanzoff was detached, in the month cf 
July, with a conſiderable body of forces to inveſt 
that fortreſs by land, while it ſhould be blocked 
up by ſea by a ſtrong ſquadron, in which an ad- 
ditional number of troops with the artillery and 
warlike ſtores were — 2 This was joined 
by the Swediſh fleet in Auguſt, and Romanzoff 
began to cannonade the place ; but, as he did not 
open the trenches in a regular manner, as the town 
was ſtrongly fortified and defended by a numerous 
garriſon, under the command of an accompliſhed 
officer; as the Ruſſians were little accuſtomed to 
ſieges, and the ſeaſon was very far advanced, the 
Pruſſian monarch hoped it would hold out until 
the froſt ſhould ſet in, and render the approaches 
of the enemy impracticable. The Swedes, at the 
ſame time, ſeemed to ſecond the operations of 
their allies. Their army in weſtern Pomerania, 
haviag received a reinforcement, began to advance 
again toward the Pruſſian territories, and ſkirmiſhed 
with Stutterheim; but no enterprize of impor- 
tance was undertaken on either ſide, 

The main Ruſſian army, commanded by Butter- 
lin, could'not take the field till the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, In May, however, a detachment marced to- 
wards Sileſia without artillery, and formed a camp at 
Bojanovo: another body eſtabliſhed a conſiderable 
magazine at Poſen; a third, under count Tottleben, 
entered Pomerania in the beginning of June, and 
made a furious attack upon Belgarde, from whence 
he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. After this 
miſcarriage, he ſent out detachments as far as the 
frontiers of the New Marche, where they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Landſberg upon the Wartha. In the 
month of Auguſt, while the head-quarters of the 
Pruſſian monarch were at Strehlen, the Ruſſian ge- 
neral Czernicheff advanced, with the van-gard of 
that army to Wohlau ; and the Coſſacks, with other 
light troops, paſſing the Oder, ravaged the country 
in the neighbourhood of Jauer. Another detach- 
ment, more powerful, penetrated into Sileſia as far 
as Breſlau, and began to cannonade that capital : 
but lieutenant-general Tawſein, who commanded 
the garriſon, being reinforced by a body of troops 
under major-general Knoblock, marched out of the 
place, and attacked the enemy with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that they abandoned their batteries and de- 
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camped, after having ſuffered conſiderable da- 
mage. 

At length general Butturlin advanced with the 


rand army of the Ruſſians: and, notwithſtand- 
ing all the vigilance and activity of the Pruſſian 
king, whoſe motions and meaſures for ſome time 
prevented their junction with the Auſtrian army 
under Laudohn, this was in the end effected; 
and now his affairs ſeemed altogether deſperate. 
Yet, far from being abandoned by his wonted 
fortitude, he had recourſe to expedients, which 
ſeem to have diſappointed the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. He detached a conſiderable body of forces 
into Poland under the command of general Platen, 
whoſe motions were conducted with ſuch ſecreſy 
and expedition, that he burned three Ruſſian ma- 
gazines in that kingdom, before the object of his 
march was known; and the great magazine at Po- 
ſen narrowly eſcaped the ſame fate. Immediately 
after this atchievement, general Butturlin ſeparat- 
ed the main body of his army from the Auſtrians, 
and retreated towards Poland: yet he left general 
Czernicheff with a conſiderable body of forces to 
act in concert with Laudohn, who, about this junc- 
ture, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary 
exploit, which proved very detrimental to the Prul- 
ſian monarch's affairs. 

Scheweidnitz, which had changed maſters more 
than once in the courſe of this war, he conſidered as 
the moſt valuable place that remained to him in 
Sileſia, It was central in its ſituation, ſtrongly 
fortified, and contained a great magazine of mili- 
tary ſtores and artillery, Laudohn laid a plan for 
reducing it by ſurprize, and it was ſoon crowned 
with unexpected ſucceſs. On the firſt day of Oc- 
tober, at three in the morning, the troops allotted 
for this ſervice advanced to the attack in four dif- 
ferent places, and, under the faveur of a thick 
fog, not only approached, but even fixed their ſcal- 
ing ladders, before they were diſcovered by the 

arriſon, who ſcarce had time to fire a few cannon 
at the aſſailants. The conteſt, however, was main- 
tained for ſome time with ſmall arms, until a pow- 
der magazine in one of the outworks blew up, and 
about three hundred men on each ſide were de- 
ſtroyed by the exploſion. The Auſtrians, taking 
advantage of the confuſion produced by this acci- 
dent, advanced to the body of the place, and burſt- 
ing open the gates, entered the town without much 
oppoſition. At day-break they found themſelves 
maſters of the place; and the governor, lieutenant- 
general Zaſtrow, with all his garriſon, amounting 
to three thouſand men, were made priſoners. Thus 
Laudohn, at the expence of about ſix hundred 
men who fell in the attack, took above five times 
that number ; and made himſelf maſter of a ſtrong 
important fortreſs, in which he found a vaſt ma- 
gazine of meal, and a numerous train of artillery, 
The king of Pruſſia could not but ſeverely feel 
this ſtroke, which was equal to a defeat in the open 
field : but he bore his loſs with fortitude, content- 
ing himſelf with declaring, he would ſuſpend his 
opinion of Zaſtrow's conduct, until he ſhould be 
better informed of the particulars. In the mean 
time, this event obliged him to alter his poſition, 
and draw nearer to Breſlau, | 

In the beginning of December he there cantoned 
his army, and the Auſtrian forces were 
in the neighbourhood of Scheweidnitz. 
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ately before the king repaired to Breſlau; he had 
the good fortune to diſcover a conſpiracy; which 
was formed againſt his perſon by the baron de 
Warkotch, a man of conſiderable rank and for- 
tune in Sileſia, and one Francis Schmedt, a prieſt, 
Their intention was to ſeize the king when he 
ſhould come forth unattended, and conduct him 
to the Auſtrian camp; a ſcheme, in which it is 
confidently affirmed, they were both encouraged 
and aſſiſted by the court of Vienna. The diſco- 
very was made by one of the baron's domeſtics, 
who, being intruſted with a letter from the baron 
to the eccleſiaſtie, and ſuſpecting the contents, de- 
livered it to the Pruſſian monarch. Thus the myſ- 
tery was unravelled : a detachment was immedi- 
ately ſent to apprehend the baron, and ſeize all his 
papers. Both were accordingly ſecured z but he 
afterwards found means to eſcape through a win- 
dow. His lady was, however, detained in cuſtody, 
Schmedt having likewiſe conſulted his ſafety by 
flight, the king cauſed them to be cited to appear 
by the twenty-firſt day of January, to anſwer the 
charge brought againſt them, on pain of forfeit- 
ing their lives and eſtates. | 

In the month of November the mareſchal count 
Daun, having received a large reinforcement from 
the army of Laudohn, formed a plan for attack- 
ing the ſtrong camp of prince Henry of Pruſſia, in 
the neighbourhood of Meiſſen. An attempt was 
accordingly made, and ſome of the Pruſſian. ad- 
vanced poſts were carried ; but the enemy ſoon 
met with ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that their ge- 
neral thought proper to abandon the enterprize, 
and return to his camp. He then cantoned his 
forces, in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, while 
the Imperial army was put into quarters at Naum- 
burg and Zwickaw, Theſe motions induced prince 
Henry to diſtribute his troops alſo in quarters of 
cantonment, extending on the right, to Meiſſen, 
and on the left, to Katzenhauſen. h 

The great Ruſſian army retreated beyond the 
Viſtula ; but the corps under Romanzoff (till con- 
tinued before Colberg, notwithſtanding all the ef- 
forts of the prince of Wurtemburg, whom the king 
of Pruſſia had ſent to head his forces in Pomerania. 
The blockade had for ſome time been turned in- 
to a regular ſiege; and colonel Heyde who com- 
manded the garriſon, made a very obſtinate de- 
fence. In the beginning of October, the boiſter- 
ous weather obliged the Swediſh ſquadron to re- 
tire. A Ruſſian ſhip of the line was wrecked, and 
all the crew periſhed : their hoſpital ſhip was acci- 
dentally ſet on fire and deſtroyed: in a word, the 
Ruſſian fleet likewiſe withdrew, and returned to 
Cronſtadt; and then the garriſon of Colberg re- 
ceived a large ſupply of proviſion from Stetin. 
Theſe circumſtances concurring with the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon, it was thought would compel even 
the Ruſſians to quit the field, and at any rate 
render the proſecution of the ſige impracticable 
but Romanzoff ſeemed to ſet the winter at de- 
fiance, and carried on his operations with unre- 
mitting vigour, until he made himſelf maſter of a 
{mall fort that commanded the harbour. By 
means of this acquiſition he cut off the garriſon 
of Colberg from all communication by fea ; ſo that 
they were in danger of periſhing by famine, when 
colonel Heyde ſurrendered, on the ſeventeenth day 
This important conqueſt enabled 
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the Ruſſian miniſtry to ſupply and reinforce their 
armies in Germany by ſea. Ir likewiſe ſecured to 
them all the eaſtern part of Pomerania, where ac- 
cordingly Romanzoff's forces were diſtributed for 
the winter; his own head-quarters being eſtabliſhed 
at Stargat, about twenty miles from Stetin. 
Before we conclude the foreign tranſactions of 
this year, it may not be improper to take notice 
of an accident, that fully demonſtrates the ex- 
treme regard, which the Chriſtian powers pay to 
the Ottoman Porte. In the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, a large Turkiſh ſhip of the line, cal- 
led the Ottoman 
tian ſlaves on board, who roſe upon the Turks, 
and, having overpowered them, brought the ſhip 
into Malta ; where, according to cuſtom, the prize 
was divided among the captors. The Porte de- 

manded the reſtitution of the ſhip in the moſt in- 
ſolent terms; and the knights of Malta, who are 
at perpetual war with the infidels, treated this de- 
mand with contempt. The grand ſignior, incenſed 
at the refuſal, ſent a public manifeſto to Naples by 
the capuchins of Tunis, in which he bitterly com- 
plained of the Malteſe knights, and threatened 
their total extirpation; at the ſame time he began 
to equip a formidable fleet of ſhips and galleys: 
but as he cauſed large quantities of warlike ſtores 
to be tranſported by the Black Sea to the mouth 
of the Danube, and a rumour prevailed that he had 
lately concluded a treaty of alliance with the Pruſſian 
monarch; certain powers ſuſpected that he harbour- 
ed ſome other deſign, under the pretext of an arma- 
mentagainſt Malta. Theempreſs queenof Hungary, 
to avoid any occaſion of giving umbrage to the 
grand ſignior, forbad all the knights of Malta re- 
ſiding in her dominions, to repair to the defence 
of that iſland, in caſe it ſhould be attacked: a cir- 
cumſtance that plainly evinces the extreme awe, 
in which the court of Vienna ſtood of the Otto- 
man Porte. The French king acted with no leſs 
caution and ſtill more delicacy and prudence. He 
purchaſed the Turkiſh ſhip which had been taken, 
and ſent it to Conſtantinople as a preſent to the 
ſultan: It was protected in the voyage by the Bri- 
' tiſh cruiſers; and the grand ſignior was pleaſed to 
ſignify that he was fully ſatisfied, 

Let us return now to the proſecution of the war 
at home. 

Even from the beginning of winter, . the ſingle 
ſhips that cruiſed in the Channel were conducted 
with ſuch prudence and circumſpection, that they 
made prize of a great number of French priva- 
teers; a circumſtance that demonſtrated their own 
vigilance and the enemy's activity. In the month 
of January captain Elphinſton, commander of the 
Richmond, mounted with thirty two guns, fell in 
with the Felicite, a French frigate, of the ſame 
force, off the coaſt of Holland; and a ſevere en- 
gagement began about ten in the morning, near 


raveſande, about eight miles from the Hague, 


to which place the prince of Orange, general 
York the Britiſh envoy, and the count d'Affry 
the French ambaſſador, repaired with a great mul- 
titude of people, to behold the progreſs and iſſue 
of the battle. About noon both ſhips ran aſhore : 
nevertheleſs the action was ſtil] maintained, until 
the enemy deſerted their quarters: they after- 
wards abandoned the ſhip, which was entirely de- 
ſtroyed, after having loſt their captain and about 


rown, was ſeized by the Chril- 
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one hundfed men, who fell in the diſpute. The 
Richmond ſoon floated, without any damage; and 
the victory coſt her but three men killed, and thir- 
teen wounded. The French court loudy exclaim- 
ed againſt this attack as a violation of the Dutch 
neutrality, and demanded ſignal ſatisfaction for the 
inſult and damage they had ſuſtained. Accord- 


ingly the States-General made ſome remonſtrances 


to the court of London, which found means to re- 
move all miſunderſtanding on this ſubject. The 
Felicite was bound for Martinique, with a cargo 
valued at thirty thouſand pounds, in company 
with the Hermione, another frigate of the ſame 
force and value, which ſuffered ſhipwreck on the 
coaſt of Dunkirk. 

In the courſe of the ſame month, captain Hood, 
commander of the Minerva frigate, cruiſing in the 
chops of the Channel, deſcried a great ſhip of 
two decks — to the weſtward ; and found it 
was the Warwick, an Engliſh ſhip, which had 
carried ſixty cannon, and been taken by the ene- 
my. She was now mounted with thirty-five guns, 
and commanded by Mr. le Verger da Belair, with 
a commiſſion from the French king. Her crew 
amounted to about three hundred men, including 
a detachment of ſoldiers; and ſhe was bound to 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies. Captain Hood, 
notwithſtanding her ſuperior ſize, attacked her 
without heſitation, and was very warmly received. 
Several maſts in both ſhips were ſhot away, and 
they fell foul of one another, while the ſea ran 
very high; ſo that the crews on both ſides were 
greatly encumbered by their broken maſts and 
ſhattered rigging. At length the waves ſeparated 
them, and the Warwick fell to leeward. Captain 
Hood, having cleared ſhip, bore directly down 
upon the enemy: then the engagement was re- 
newed, and laſted about an hour; at the expira- 
tion of which the captain of the Warwick ſtruck 
his colours, having loſt about fourteen men killed 
outright, beſides thirty wounded, The loſs in num- 
ber of men was equal cn board the Minerva, and 
all her maſts went by the board : nevertheleſs the 
prize was brought in triumph to Spithead. In 
che progreſs of the ſame cruize captain Hood had 
alſo taken the Ecurneil privateer from Bayonne, 
of fourteen guns, and one hundred and twenty- 
two men. 

On the thirteenth day of March, another French 
ſhip, called the Entreprenant, pierced for forty- 
four guns, but mounted with twenty-ſix only, 
having two hundred and three men on board, 
and a rich cargo, bound for St. Domingo, was 
encountered near the Land's- end by the Vengeance 
frigate of twenty-ſix guns, commanded by cap- 
tain Nightingale. The action was maintained on 
both ſides with uncommon fury, until the Ven- 
geance being ſet on fire by the enemy's wadding, 
the French reſolved to take advantage of the con- 
fuſion produced by this accident, and running 
their bowſprit upon the taffaril of the Engliſh 
frigate attempted to board her. In this deſign, 
however, they miſcarried, through the activi 
of captain Nightingale, who found means to dit- 
engage him'elt, and ſheered off to repair his rig- 
ging, which had greatly ſuffered in the engage- 
ment. The ſhip was no ſooner in proper condi- 


tion than he ranged up again cloſe to the enemy, 


and renewed the conteſt, which laſted a full hour: 
k then 
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then the Entreprenant bore away. Captain Nightin- 
gale, though a ſecond time diſabled in his maſts 
and rigging, wore ſhip, ran within piſtol-ſhor, and 
began a third vigorous attack, which laſted an 
hour and a half before the enemy called for quar- 


ter. Fifteen of their men were killed, and about 
twice that number wounded. The victors loſt 
about half as many. 

In April another French frigate, called the Co- 
mete of two and thirty guns, and two hundred 
and fifty men, juſt ſailed from Breſt, was taken 
to the weſtward of Uſhant by the Bedford, an 
Engliſh ſhip of the line, commanded by captain 
Deane, who conveyed her in ſafety to Plymouth. 
About the ſame period, and near the ſame place, 
a fourth frigate of the enemy, called the Pheaſant, 
manned with one hundred and twenty-five mari- 
nere, was engaged, taken, and brought to Spit- 
head, by captain Brograve commander of the Al- 
bany ſloop, whoſe victory was the cheaper, as the 
crew of the Pheaſant had thrown fourteen of their 
guns over board during the chace. In the courſe 
of the ſame month a large Eaſt-India ſhip fitted 
out from France with tweaty-eight guns, and three 
hundred and fifty men, fell in with the Hero and 
the Venus, commanded by the captains Forteſ- 
cue and Harriſon, and, being taken without op- 
poſition, were carried into Plymouth, 

The cruizers belonging to the ſquadron com- 
manded by vice admiral Hunde in the Mediter- 
ranean, exerted themſelves with no leſs ſpirit and 
activity. In the beginning of this very month, 
the Oriflame, a French ſhip of forty guns, being 
off Cape Tres Foreas, was diſcovered by the Iſis, 
under the command of captain Wheeler, who 
overtook her at ſix in the evening, and a run- 
ning fight was maintained until half an hour after 
ten. Captain Wheeler being unfortunately ſlain 
in the beginning of the action, the command de- 
volved upon lieutenant Cunningham, who obſery- 
ing at length that the enemy's deſign was to reach 
the Spaniſh ſhore, boarded her without heſitation 
and in a little time, her commander ſubmitting, 
ſhe was brought into the bay of Gibraltar. The 
number of her killed and wounded amounted to 
forty-five, out of a complement of three hundred 
and ſeventy : the loſs of the Iſis did not exceed 
four killed and nine wounded. 

In July another exploit was atchieved by a ſmall 
detachment from the ſquadron commanded by the 
ſame admiral. Captain Proby, in the Thunderer, 
together with the Modeſte, Thetis, and Favourite 
ſloop, being ordered to cruize upon the coaſt of 
Spain, with a view to intercept the Achilles and 
Bouffon, two French ſhips of war, which lay in 
the harbour of Cadiz : they at length ventured to 
come forth, and on the ſixteenth day of the month 
were diſcovered by the Britiſh cruizers. About 
midnight the Thunderer came up with the Achil- 
les, which ſtruck after a warm engagement of half 
an hour: yet, in this ſhort action, captain Proby 
had near forty men killed, and above one hundred 
wounded, he himſelf having ſuſtained a ſlight hurt 
in the right arm. About ſeven in the ſame morn- 
ing the Thetis attacked the Bouffon, and the fire 
was maintained on both ſides with great reſolution 
for half an hour, when the Modeſte ranging up, 
and firing a few guns, the French captain ſubmit- 
ted. His ſhip and her conſort ſuffered conſider- 
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ably, both in their crews and ri ing; neverthe- 
leſs, the victors carried them ably into the bay 


of Gibraltar. | | | 

One of the moſt remarkable and gallant actions 
that diſtinguiſhed this war, and fully proved the 
vaſt ſuperiority which the Engliſh had over the 
French in point of naval diſcipline, was an inci- 
dent with which I ſhall now entertain the reader. 
On Monday the roth of Auguſt, captain Faulkner 
of the Bellona, a ſhip of the line, and captain Lo- 
gic of the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, ſailed 
rom the river Tagus for England, having on 
board a conſiderable ſum of money for the mer- 
chants of London. On Thurſday in the afternoon, 
being then off Vigo, they deſcried three fail of 
ſhips ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of 
battle, and two frigates. They no ſooner obſerved 
captain Faulkner, than they bore down upon him, 
until within the diſtance of ſeven miles, when ſee- 
ing the Bellona and the frigate through the magni- 
fying medium of a hazy atmoſphere, they miſtook 
them both for two-decked ſhips, and dreading the 
iſſue of an engagement, reſolved to decline the en- 
counter, For this purpoſe they ſuddenly wore 
round, filled all their fails, and crouded away. 

Captain Faulkner being by this time convinced 
of their ſize, and conjecturing, from the intelligence 
he had received, that the large ſhip was the Cou- 
rageux, which was actually the caſe, he hoiſted all 
the canyas he could carry, and gave chace until 
ſun-ſet, when one of the French frigates hauling out 
in the offing, he diſplayed a ſignal to the Brilliant 
to purſue in that direction; and his order was im- 
mediately obeyed. They kept ſight of the enemy 
during the whole night, and at ſun-riſe, had gained 
but about two miles upon them in a chace of four- 
teen hours; ſo that the French commodore might 
have ſtill ſhunned an engagement for the whole 
day, and enjoyed the chance of eſcaping in the 
darkneſs of the ſucceeding night; but he no longer 
declined the action. The air being perfectly ſe- 
rene, he now perceived that one of the Engliſh 
ſhips was a frigate; and the Bellona herſelf, which 
was one of the beſt conſtituted ſhips in the Engliſh 
navy, appeared to him, at a diſtance, to be con- 
ſiderably ſmaller than ſhe really was. The French 
commander therefore, being a man of ſpirit, hoiſted 
a red enſign on the mizen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for 
his two frigates to cloſe with, and engage the Bril- 
liant. At the ſame time he hauled down his ſtud- 
ding-ſails, wore round, and ſtood for the Bellona 
under his top-ſails ; while captain Faulkner ad 
vanced towards her with an eaſy ſail, and ordered 
his quarters to be manned, 

The ſea was undulated by a gentle breeze, which 
facilitated the working of the ſhips, and at the 
ſame time permitted the full uſe of their heavy ar» 
tillery. The two ſhips were equal in burthen, in 
number of guns, and in weight of metal. The 
crew on board of the Courageux, amounted to 
ſeven hundred men, able to ſtand to their quar- 
ters; and they were commanded by M. du Guy 
Lambert, an offices of approved valour and abi- 
lity. The Bellona's complement conſiſted of five 
hundred and fifty choſen men, accuſtomed to 
diſcipline, and inured to ſervice. All the officers 
were gentlemen of known merit, and the com- 
mander had on many occaſions diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his bravery and conduct. The fire on _— 

ides 
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ſides was ſuſpended until they were within muſket- 
ſhot of each other, and then the engagement be- 
gan with a dreadful diſcharge of fire-arms and ar- 
tillery. In leſs than nine minutes, all the Bellona's 
braces, bowlings, ſhrowds, and rigging were cut 
and ſhattered by the ſhot, and the mizen-mait fell 
over the ſtern, with all the men on the round top, 
who, nevertheleſs ſaved their lives, by clambering 
into the port-holes of the gun-room. 

Capt. Faulkner, apprebenſive that the enemy 
might ſeize this opportunity of eſcaping, gave or- 
ders to board them immediately; an attempt which 
the poſition of the two ſhips ſoon rendered alto- 

ether impracticable. The Courageux was now 

alling athwart the fore- foot, or bows of the Bello- 
na, in which caſe the Engliſh ſhip muſt have been 
raked fore and aft with great execution. The haul 
yards, and moſt of the other ropes by which the 
Bellona could be worked, were already ſhot away. 
Captain Faulkner, however, with the aſſiſtance of 
his maſter, made uſe of the ſtudding fails with ſuch 
dexterity, as to wear the ſhip quite round, and fall 
upon the oppoſite quarter of the Courageux. His 
| preſence of mind and activity in this delicate ſitu- 
ation, were not more admirable than the diſcipline 
and diſpatch of his officers and men, who obſerv- 
ing this —_— in their poſition, flew to the yu 
on the other ſide, now oppoſed to the enemy, trom 
whence they poured in a moſt terrible diſcharge, 
and maintained it without intermiſſion or abate- 
ment. Every ſhot took place, and bore deſtruc- 
tion along with it. The ſides of the Courageux 
were ſhattered and torn by every ſucceſſive broad- 
fide, and her decks were ſtrewed with carnage. 
About twenty minutes did the enemy ſuſtain the 
havock made by this battery, ſo inceſſantly plied, 
and fo fatally directed. At length it became ſo in- 
tolerable, that the French enſign was hauled down : 
the rage of battle ceaſed: the Engliſh mariners had 
left their quarters, and the officers congratulated 
each other on the ſucceſs of the day. At this 
juncture a ſhot being unexpectedly fired from the 
lower tier of the Courageux, the Britiſh ſeamen 
ran to their quarters, and, without orders, poured 
in two broadſides upon the enemy, who now called 
for quarter, and an end was put to the engage- 
ment, | 

The damage done to the rigging of the Bellona 
was conſiderable, but ſhe ſuffered very little in the 
hull, and the number of the killed and wounded 
did not exceed forty. The caſe was very different 
with the Courageux, which now appeared like a 
wreck upon the water. Nothing was ſeen ſtand- 
ing but her foremaſt, and bowſprit; large breaches 
were made in her ſides: her decks were torn up in 
ſeveral parts; many of her guns were diſmounted ; 
and her quarters were filled with the mangled bo- 
dies of the dying and the dead. Above two hun- 
dred and twenty were killed outright, and half 
that number was brought aſhore wounded to Liſ- 
bon, to which place the prize was conducted. Cap- 
tain Faulkner was not more commendable for his 
gallantry in the action, than for the humanity and 
politeneſs with which he treated his priſoners, 
whoſe grateful acknowledgment, and unfolicited 
word 4 conſtitute the faireſt teſtimony that a 
man of honour can receive, Nor ought we to 
with-hold our praiſe from captain Logie, of the 
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Brilliant, to whoſe valour and dexterity the ſuc- | 
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ceſs of the commodore was, in a great meaſure 
owing. Finding it would be impoſſible for him 
to acquire any thing but laurels from two frigates, 
the leaſt of which was equal in ſtrength to the ſhip 
he commanded; he reſolved to amuſe them both, 
lo as to prevent either from aſſiſting the Courageux. 
He accordingly began the action by engaging one 
of them, called la Malicieuſe. The other coming 
up, he withſtood their joint efforis, ſo as to em- 
ploy their whole fire, while the great ſhips were 
engaged, and even above half an hour after the 
Courageux had ſtruck her colours. Finally, he 
obliged them both to ſheer off, and to conſult their 
ſafety in flight, after they had ſuffered conſiderably 
in their maſts and rigging. 

Captain Faulkner returned to Lisbon with this 
prize, which had well nigh periſhed by accident, 
before he reached the Tagus. A caſk of ſpirituous 
liquor catching fire near one of the magazines, the 
ſhip muſt have blown up, had not ſhe been ſaved 
by the preſence of mind and reſolution of Mr. 
Male, the firſt lieutenant. Perceiving the flames 
already communicated to ſome combuſltibles that 
happened to be in the way, he leaped down the 
hatch-way into the midſt of them, and by his per- 
ſonal endeavours, they were happily extinguiſhed. 
The centinel who had kindled the fire by admitting 
a candle too near the ſpirits, was burned to death; 
and twenty French priſoners hearing the alarm, 
leaped into the ſea, where they periſhed. When 
the French arrived. at Lisbon, they applied to 
their own conſul for relief, but without any effect: 
the gentlemen, therefore, of the Engliſh factory, 
moved with compaſſion for their ſufferings, and 
their deſtitute ſituation, generouſly raiſed a ſub- 
ſcription of two huadred and thirty pounds ſterling, 
for their ſupport. 

No other advantage of importance, was obtained 
over the enemy in this part of the world; but ſome 


ſucceſsful exploits were performed in the Eaſt and 


Weſt- Indies. After the reduction of Pondicherry 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, an armament was 
equipped againſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty 
miles to the northward of Tillicherry. A body 
of forces was embarked at Bombay for this expe- 
dition, under the command of major Hector Monro, 
who took his meaſures ſo well, in concert with 
Mr. Hodges, commander for the Engliſh at Tilli- 
cherry, and acted with ſo much ſpirit in the execu- 
tion of the ſcheme, that in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, Mr. Louer, commander in chief of the 
French garriſon at Mahie, ſurrendered the place 
with all its dependencies. Though this acquiſition 
was of no great conſequence to the Engliſh, merely 
as a trading port, the loſs of it was ſeverely felt by 
the enemy, who had fortified it at a conſiderable 
expence, and mounted the fortifications with above 
two hundred pieces of cannon. 

The French officers in the Eaſt-Indies, notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of Pondicherry, exerted themſelves 
with ſo much induſtry, as to intereſt in their cauſe a 
prince of the Mogul empire, called the Shah Zadda, 
who took the field at the head of fourſcore thou- 
ſand men, againſt the forces of the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company, commanded by major John Car- 
nack, and reinforced by the ſuba of Bengal. This 
whole army conſiſted of five hundred 8 
two thouſand five — ſepoys, and twenty 


thouſand 
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thouſand black troops, with twelve pieces of can- 
non. Both armies advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Guya, and on the fifteenth day of January 
the Mogul troops were routed in a pitched battle. 
All their artillery was taken, together with part of 
their baggage, and a number of French officers, 
including Mr. Law, their principal commander. 
The ſhah made an effort to join two rajas, who had 
taken up arms againſt the ſuba; but, receiving in- 
telligence, that they were already defeated by the 
Engliſh troops, he turrendered at diſcretion to the 
ſuba, who treated him with great reſpect, and pro- 
miſled, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company, 
to ſupport him in his pretenſions to the Mogul 
empire. 

This ſeries of proſperity could hardly be ſaid to 
be interrupted by the ſucceſsful attempts of the 
count d'Eſtargn, who, with a ſmall ſquadron, had, 
in the year 1759, made himſelf maſter of the En- 
liſh fort of Bender-Abaſſi, in the gulph of Perſia, 
and taken two frigates, with three other veſſels 
belonging to the company, In the ſucceeding 
year the fort of Natal ſurrendered to him at diſ- 
cretion, and he found two ſhips in the road. Aſter 
theſe exploits, he ſailed to Sumatra, where he re- 
duced Bencouli, Tapanopoli, and Marlborough 
fort; which laſt, though in a good ſtate of de- 
fence, was, after a very weak reſiſtance, given up 
by the garriſon. This bold adventurer, however, 
could not derive ſo much honour from the ſuccels 
of his expedition, as diſgrace from having made it 
contrary to the moſt ſacred laws of arms ; for, at 
this period, it is well known he was no other than 
a priſoner on parole. Neither did the Engliſh in- 
tereſt ſuffer any thing from a revolution, which 
was, at this time, effected, in favour of Mir Coſſim 
Ali Kawn, who was placed on the throne of Ben- 

al in the room of his father-in-law Jaffier Ali 
— . who had been raiſed to that dignity by the 
celebrated lord Clive, and who was now depoſed 
for his cruelty and mal-adminiſtration, On the 
contrary, the privileges and immunities of the 
Engliſh company were confirmed and enlarged by 
the new nabob. 

In the courſe of the preceding month a ſevere 
blow was given to the Dutch company ſetiled at 
the iſland of Ceylon, lying off Cape Comorin, 
the extremity of the peninſula of Indus. This 
company, having diſcontinued the payment of 
certain dutics demanded by the king of Candia, 
and being ſuſpected of a deſign to render that 
kingdom tributary to their power ; the prince 
marched with a conſiderable army againſt their 
ſettlements ; ſurpriſed Point de Galle, and 5 
taken Colombo, their principal eſtabliſhmenr, maſ- 
ſacred all that were found in it, without diſtinction 
of ſex or age. Then he ordered his troops to hew 
down all the cinnamon and other ſpice trees that 
grew in that part of the country to which the Eu- 
ropean traders had acceſs, and threatened to ex 
tirpate every Dutch family from the iſland, 

During this campaign the Engliſh arms were no 
leſs ſucceſsful in America than in Aſia. In the 
beginning of July, colonel Grant, at the head of 
two thouſand ſix hundred men, began his march 
from Fort Prince George, on the frontiers of Ca- 
rolina, for the country of the Cherakees, which he 
determined to ravage with fire and ſword. Onthe 
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tenth day of the month, he was attacked on his 
march by a body of Indians, who fired for ſome 
time with great vivacity, but little effect, and then 
diſappeared. After this attempt he met with no 
oppoſition in traverſing their country. He reduced 
fifteen towns to aſhes, beſides little villages and 
farm-houſes ; deſtroyed about fourteen hundred 
acres of corn, drove the inhabitants to ſtarve in 
the mountains, and filled their whole nation with 
diſmay, 

This terror produced the deſired effect, and com- 
pelled them to ſue for peace. A deputation of 
their chiefs waited on the colonel, to explain the ir 
diltreſſes, and ſignify their ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject, and he forwatded them to the lieutenant- go- 
vernor at Charles- Town, whete a new treaty was 
actually concluded. Sir William Johnſon made 
a tour round the other Indian nations, in order to 
quiet their fears, arouſed at the conqueſts of Great- 
Britain; which fears the French emiſſaries had fo- 
mented with their uſual induſtry and ſucceſs. A 
conference was held between the Six Nations and. 
ſome of the American governors, in order to rati- 
fy the treaties ſubſiſting with thoſe tribes ; but a 
warm diſpute aroſe from a demand of certain 


lands, made by a Delaware chief, who complained 
that the Engliſh ſettlers had taken poſſeſſion of them 
in conſequence of a fraudulent purchaſe ; and tho' 
the riſing animoſity was ſtifled for the preſent, it 
ſoon gave occaſion to thoſe barbarous maſſacres; 
which were afterwards committed by theſe ſavages. 
The more northern Indians, ſettled on the frons 
tiers of Nova Scotia, ſeemed extremely well- 
pleaſed with their new protectors and allies. Their 
chiefs in great numbers viſited the governor 
of Halifax, owned their dependance on the king 
of Great-Britain, and, in coken of perpetual friend- 
ſhip and alliance, buried the hatchet with the uſual 
ſolemnity. 

In the Weſt-Indies, rear admiral Holmes, com- 
mander of the ſquadron at Jamaica, conducted his 
cruiſers with equal judgment and ſucceſs. Hav- 
ing received intelligence in the beginning of June; 
that ſeveral ſhips of war belonging to tHe enemy 
had failed from Port Louis, and in particular, that 
the St. Anne had juſt quitted Port au Prince, he 
forthwith made ſuch a diſpoſition of his ſquadronas 
was molt likely to intercept them; and on the thir- 
teenth day of the month he himſelf in the Hamp- 
ſhire fell in with the St. Anne, and chaſed her to 
leeward down upon the Centaur. Her captain 
diſcovering this laſt ſhip, hauled up between them, 
ran cloſe in ſhore, until he was becalmed, about a 
league to the northward of Donna Maria bay. 
Then he began to fire his ſtern-chaſe ; but when 
the Centaur came along-ſide, he ſtruck his colours; 
and ſurrendered. The St. Anne was a beautiful 
new ſhip, pierced for ſixty- four cannon, but 
mounting only forty, manned with near four hun- 
dred mariners and ſoldiers, under the command of 
Mr. Aiguillon, and loaded with a rich cargo of 
coffee, indigo, and ſugar. Nor was the ſquadron 
ſtationed off the Leeward Iſlands, under the con- 
duct of Sir James Douglas, leſs alert and ſucceſs- 
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ful in protecting the Britiſh traders, and clearing 
thoſe ſeas of the Martinico privateers, of which he 
took a great number. 
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which the French had ſettled and fortified, was 
attacked and reduced by a ſmall body of troops 
comm̃anded by lord Rollo, and conducted thither 
from Guadaloupe by Sir James Douglas, wich four 
ſhips of the line, and ſome frigates. Two officers 
being ſent on ſhore at Roſeau, wich a manifeſto ad- 
dreſſed to the inhabitants, two deputies came off 
in order to treat of a {urrender ; but the firſt tran- 
ſporcs' of their fear ſubſiding, and monſicur Long- 
prie, their governor, encouraging them to ſtand upon 
their defence, they afterwards retufed to ſubmit, 
and manned their intrenchments with a face of 
reſolution. The ſhips immediate'y anchored cloſc 
co the ſhore, and a diſpoſition was made for diſ- 
embarking. The troops landed in the evening, 
and formed on the beach- ſide, under the fire of the 
ſquadron. Lord Rollo, ſeeing the forces galled 
by an irregular fire from trees and buſhes ; conſi- 
dering that the entrenchments commanded the 
town, which he had already occupicd; that the 
country was naturally ſtrong, and the enemy 
might be reinforced before morning, deter- 
mined wiſely to attack their entrenchments with- 
out delay; and this ſervice was performed by 
himſelf and colonel Melville at the head of the 
grenadiers, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that the 
enemy were driven ſucceſſively from all their batte- 
rles and intrenchments: Mr. Longprie, their com- 
mandant, and ſome other officers, were taken at their 
head quarters. Next day the inhabitants ſubmitted, 
delivered up their arms, and took the oaths of al- 
legiance to his Britannic majeſty. Thus the whole 
iſland was conquered at a very ſmall expence, and 
a defenſible poſt eſtabliſhed at Roſeau by the Bri- 
tiſh commander. | 
Very little of conſequence happened in the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, except the 
deſtruction of the town of Goree, which was acci- 
dentally ſet on fire; and an attempt on James 
fort, in the mouth of the river Gambia, by two 
French ſnows, one of which periſhed by running 
on ſhore, and the other ſailed away, after having 
ſuffered conſiderable damage. f _ 
With regard to the tranſactions in the Britiſh 
channel, a powerful ſquadron had been ſtationed all 
the winter in the bay of Quiberon, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke and Sir Charles Hardy. 
In the month of January, they took two ſmall 
French frigates bound to the coaſt of Guiney, and 
a few merchant-ſhips of little value; and in the 
month of March the two admirals returned to 
Spithead : but another ſquadron was afterwards 
ſent to occupy the ſame ſtation. In the month of 
July, while the Engliſh were employed in demo- 
liſhing the fortifications on the iſle of Aix, the 
great ſhips that protected this ſervice were attack- 
ed by a French armament from the Charente, con- 
ſiſting of ſix prames +, a few row-gallies, and a 
great number of launches crowded with men, 
They dropped down with the ebb, and placing 
themſelves between the iſle d'Enet and fort Fou- 
ras, played upon the Engliſh ſhips in Aix road, 
with twelve mortars, and ſeventy large cannon; 
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but they met with ſuch a warm reception from the 
Britiſh 1quadron, that in a few hours they retreated 
to their former ſtation, where the water was too 
ſhallow for the Engliſh ſhips to purſue them. 
Theſe were part of that armament which had 
been formerly equipped for the reduction of Bel- 
leiſle, and which the Britiſh miniſtry were now de- 
termined, at all events, to ſubdue. Belleiſle lies 
tour leagues from the point of Quiberon, about 
half way between Port Louis and the mouth of 
the Loire. It extends about ſix leagues in length, 
and little more than two in breadth; contains a 
pretty large town called Palais, fortified with a ci- 
tade l, beſides a good number of villages, and the 
whole number of inhabitants, excluſive of the gar- 
riſon, may amount to fix thouſand, chiefly main- 
tained by the fiſhery of pilchards. It was ſuppoſ- 
ed the reduction of this iſland would be eaſily at- 
chieved, and the conqueſt attended with manifold 


advantages: that it would alarm the French na- 


tion, and oblige them to maintain a numerous 
body of forces on the oppoſite continent; conſe- 
quently make a conſiderable diverſion in favour of 
che Britiſh army in the north of Germany: that its 
central ſituation would render it an effectual check 
upon Port l' Orient, and diſable the enemy from 
equipping any naval armament at Breſt; as all the 
materials for building and _ out ſhips in time 
of war, were brought thither from Port Louis, 
Nantz, and Rochfort, through the channel be- 
tween Belleiſle and the main land, which convey- 
ance, they could not pretend to uſe, if the Engliſh 
were maſters of Belleiſle : finally, that as all the 
French ſhips homeward bound from the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, as well as from other parts of the world, 
ran in with the land, ſo as firſt to make Bclleifle, 
the Engliſh, by keeping a ſmall ſquadron between 
the iſland and the main, and a good look-out in 
the offing, would be able to make prize of all 
thoſe veſſels. | 

The troops deſtined for this expedition, amount- 
ed to ten battalions under the command of major- 
er- Hodgſon, aſſiſted by major- general Crau- 
ord, with proper engineers, ſome troops of light- 
horſe, and a detachment of artillery. The ſqua- 
dron, beſides tranſports, conſiſted of ten ſhips of 
the line, ſeveral frigates, two fire-ſhips, and 
two bomb-ketches, commanded by commo- 
dore Keppel, brother to the earl of Albe- 
marle, a gallant officer, who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf on ſeveral occaſions, in the courſe of this and 
the laſt war. The whole armament ſailed from 
Spithead on the twenty-ninth day of March; and 
on the ſeventh of April came to anchor in the 
great road of Belleiſle, where a diſpoſition was made 
tor landing the forces. The commanders having 
agreed that the deſcent ſhould be made on the 
ſandy beach, near the point of Lomaria, towards 
the ſouth-eaſt end of the iſland, a feint was made 
to attack the citadel of Palais, while two large 
ſhips convoyed the troops to the landing: place, 
and ſilenced a battery which the enemy had there 
erected. This ſervice being performed, the flat- 
bottomed boats advanced to the ſhore, and a ſmall 
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body of troops landed under the command of 
major Purcel and captain Osborn; but the enemy, 
who had intrenched themſelves on the heights, ap- 
peared ſuddenly above them, and poured down 
{uch a ſevere fire, as threw them into confulion, 
and intimidated the reſt of the troops from 
landing. 

Captain Osborne, at the head of ſixty grena- 
diers, advanced with great intrepidity ſo near as to 
exchange ſeveral thruſts with the French officer, 
until having received three ſhots in the body, he 
fell dead on the ſpot. Major Purcel ſhared the 
ſame fate, which was extended to ſeveral other of- 
ficers. In a word, this handful of men being 
over-powered with numbers, were totally routed, 
and either killed or taken priſoners ; ſo that this 
attempt was attended with the loſs of near five hun- 
dred men, including two ſea-officers, and about 
fifty mariners belonging to the ſhips that endea- 
youred to cover the landing, This diſcouraging 
check was ſucceeded by tempeſtuous weather, 
which damaged ſome of the traniports. When the 
ſtorm abated, the Prince of Orange ſhip of war 
ſailed round the iſland, in order to ſurvey the coaſt, 
and diſcover, if poſſible, ſome other place for diſ- 
embarkation ; but the whole ſeemed to be ſecured 
by rocks and batteries in ſuch a manner, as preclu- 
ded all acceſs. 

Notwithſtanding this unfavourable proſpect, 
another ſcheme was laid, and the execution of it 
crowned with ſucceſs. On the twenty-ſecond day 
of the month, in the morning, the troops were 
diſpoſed in the flat-bottomed boats, and rowed to 
different parts of the iſland, as if they intended to 
land in different places; by which means the at- 
tention of the enemy was diſtracted in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they knew not where to expect the de- 
ſcent, and were obliged to divide their forces at 
random. Mean while brigadier Lambert pitched 
upon the rocky point of Lomaria, where captain 
Paterſon, at the head of Beauclerk's grenadiers, 
and captain Murray, with a detachment of ma- 
rines, climbed the precipice with ſurpriſing intrepi- 
dity, and ſuſtained the fire of a ſtrong body of the 
enemy, until they were ſupported by the reſt of 
the Engliſh troops, who now landed in great num- 
bers. Then the French abandoned their batteries, 
and retired with precipitation : but this advantage 
was not gained without bloodſhed. About forty 
men were killed, and a conſiderable number 
wounded, including colonel Mackenzie and captain 
Murray, of the marines, who ſeemed to vie with 
the marching regiments in valour and activity, and 
captain Paterſon of Beauclerk's grenadiers, who 
loſt his arm in the diſpute. Monſieur de St. 
Croix, the governor, perceiving that all the 
Engliſh troops were diſembarked, to the number 
of eight thouſand men, recalled all his detach- 
ments to Palais, and prepared for a vigorous 
defence, his forces, now joined by the militia of 
the iſland, amounting to four thouſaad men fit for 
ſervice. ; | 

On the twenty-third of April, the Engliſh troops 
were formed into columns, and began their march 
towards the capital of the iſland. Next day gene- 
ral Hodgſon ordered a detachment of light horſe to 
take poſt at Sauzon; and on the twenty-fifth, a 
corps of infantry took poſſeſſion of a village called 
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Bordilla, where they beganto throw up an entrench- | 
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ment; but they were diſlodged by a party of the 


enemy's grenadiers: the whole army, however, 
entrenched itſelf in the neighbourhood. The ar- 


tillery and implements of ſiege for breaking 


ground, being ſtill on board the fleet, and the tem- 
peſtuous weather rendering it impoſſible to ſend 

them aſhore, the French governor took this oppor- 

tunity to erect ſix redoubts, to defend the avenues 

of Palais; and theſe were finiſhed with admirable 

ſkill and activity, before general Hodgſon had it 

in his power to begin his operations. All that he 

could do, in the mean time, was to publiſh a ma- 

nifeſto, directed to the inhabitants, importing, 

that, if they would put themſelves under the pro- 

tection of the Britiſh government, they ſhould be 

indulged with the free exerciſe of their religion, 

and retain all the rights and privileges, which they 

had ever enjoyed. This promiſe had a conſider- 

able influence upon the natives, a good number of 
whom immediately accepted the propoſal. 

The next ſtep the general took was to ſummon. 
the commandant, who continued encamped under 
the walls of the citadel, and declared he would 
defend the place to the laſt extremity; and indeed 
it muſt be owned, for the honour of this gentle- 
man, that, in the courſe of the ſiege, he perform- 
ed every thing that could be expected from a brave 
and experienced officer. About the latter end of 
April, ſome mortars being brought up, began to 
play upon the town, within the walls of which 
the enemy now took ſhelter; and at this time Sir 
William Peere Williams, a young gentleman of 
great merit and expectations, and captain in Bur- 
goyne's light horſe, was ſhot by a French centinel, 
in reconnoitring their works. | 

The beſiegers broke ground on the ſecond of 
May; but next night the trenches were attacked 
by the enemy with ſuch vigour, that the piquets 
on the left were put in diſorder. Major-general 
Crawford, who commanded in the trenches, ral- 
lied the troops, and endeavoured to animate them 
by his own example; but on this occaſion they did 
not act with their uſual ſpirit; ſome hundreds were 
killed, and the major - general with his two aids du 
camp fell into the hands of the enemy, who re- 
treated without having made any attempt upon 
the right, where the piquets ſtood their ground, 
determined to give them a warm reception. The 
damage they had done was next day repaired: a 
redoubt was begun near the right of their works; 
and from this period the operations of the ſiege 
were proſecuted with unremitting vigour, notwith- 
ſtanding a ſevere fire maintained without interrup- 
tion, and a ſucceſſion of well-concerted ſallies, 
which were not executed without a conſiderable 
effuſion of blood. | 

The engineers giving it as their opinion that 
the works could not be properly advanced, until 
the French redoubts ſhould be taken, the general 
made the diſpoſition for the attack, which began 
on the thirteenth at day- break. A terrible fire 
from four pieces of cannon, and above thirty co- 
horns, was poured into the redoubt on the right 
of the enemy's flank: then a detachment of ma- 
rines ſupported by part of Loudon's regiment, ad- 
vanced to the parapet, drove the French from the 
works, and, after a very obſtinate diſpute with 
their bayonets fixed, took poſſeſſion of the place. 
All the other five were reduced, cne after another, 
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by the ſame detachment, reinforced by Colvil's re- 
giment, under the command of colonel Teeſdale 
and major Neſbitt; and a conſiderable ſlaughter 
was made of the en-my, who withdrew into the 
citadel in great confuſion. Such was the ardour of 
the aſſailants, that they entered the ſtreets of 
Palais pell-mell with the fugitives, made a good 
number of prifoners, and took poſſeſſion of the 
town, in which they found the French hoſpital, 
and ſome Engliſh priſoners, who had been taken 
in different ſallies. 

The Engliſh being now maſters of the whole 
illand, except the citadel of Valais, bent all their 
endeavours to the reduction of this fortreſs, which 
- was very ſtrong both by art and nature, and de- 
fended with uncommon courage and perſeverance 
on the ſide of the befiegers. Parallels were finiſh- 
ed, barricadoes made, ard batteries erected ; and 
an inceſſant fire from mortars and artillery was 
mutually maintained, by night and by day, from 
the thirternth of May to the twenty fifth, when 
that of the enemy began to abate. In the courle 
of ſuch deſperate ſervice, a great number of men 
mult have been killed, and many died of diſ- 
temper. 

The iſland was in itſelf ſo barren, and monſieur 

de St. Croix had taken ſuch effectual precautions 
to remove its produce, that the Engliſh army had 
neither freſh proviſion nor refreſhments, except 
what was brought by ſea from England. From 
thence, indeed, they were tolerably well furniſhed 
with live cattle : they were alſo reinforced by one 
regiment from Portſmouth, and another from the 
iſland of Jerſey. By the end of May a breach 
was made in the citadel; and notwithſtanding the 
indefatigable induſtry of the garriſon and the go- 
. vernor, in repairing the damage, the fire of the 
beſiegets increaſed. to ſuch a degree, that great 
part of their defences was ruined, and the breach 
became practicable by the ſeventh day of June, 
when monſ. de St. Croix, being apprehenſive of a 
general aſſault, demanded a capitulation. He was 
mdulged with the moſt honourable conditions, in 
conſideration of the noble defence he had made. 
The articles were immediately ſigned and exe- 
cuted, and Beauclerk's grenadiers took poſſcſſion 
of the citadel. 
Whatever might be the opinion of politicians 
concerning the value of this conqueſt, and the 
price at which it was purchaſed, certain it 1s, that 
the rejoicings in England were ſincere and univer- 
fal. Great and deſerved applauſe was beſtowed 
upon the land and ſea officers employed in this ex- 
pedition, who, with ſo noble a perſeverance, had 
encountered and overcome ſuch mighty difficulties, 
and who, after ſuch a ſevere check on their outſet, 
had the ſpirit to renew the attack under circum- 
ſtances nearly as unfavourable as thoſe by which 
they had at firſt becn repulſed. The citizens of 
London addreſſed the king on the occaſion, and 
their example was followed by molt of the towns 
and corporations in the kingdom. 

While t're- war thus raged, with uncommon vio- 
lence, in almoſt every quarter of the univerſe, a 
negotiation was ſet on foot for putting an end to 
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nipotentiaries were actually nominated for this 
purpoſe; when the French king made propoſals of 
a teparate pacification with England, under the 
mediation of the Spaniſh monarch, According- 
ly, after the mutual exchange of ſeveral letters 
and memoria's between the two courts, miniſters 
were ſent from both kingdoms ; Mr. Stanley on 
the part of England, and M. Buſſy on that of 
France. In order to ſmooth as much as poſſible, 
the way to peace, it was previouſly reſolved by 
both parties, to eſtabliſh ſame certain and ſimple 
points that might ſerve to direct and facilitate the 
whole negotiation. Theſe points were only two; 
and even theſe ſo inſeparately connected with each 
other, that they ſeemed rather members of the 
lame propoſition than ſeparate articles. The firſt 
was, that the two crowns ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had conquered one from the 
other.” The ſecond imported, that * the fitua- 
tion in which they ſhould ſtand at certain periods 

ſhould be the poſition to ſerve as a baſis for the 
treaty waich might be negotiated between the two 
powers.” 

As France was known to have had the worſt in 
thewar, a propoſition of this kind coming from her 
muſt have appeared an initance of moderation, alto- 
gether ſurprizing to our miniſters, It is certain 
that had peace been concluded at that inſtant, and 
upon the ſole foundation of this article, England 
would have poſſeſſed all the conqueſts ſhe had 
made, every one of which was in a very high de- 
gree advantageous to her commerce and her power 
and none of which could be conſidered as a ſubje& 
of future diſcuſſian. On the other hand, France 
by continuing in poſſeſſion of the places ſhe had 
conquered, would have acquired no advantage 
that could balance the expence of keeping them ; 
while ſhe would, at che ſame time, be expoſed to 
endleſs altercations, and draw upon herſelf the jea- 
louſy and ind gnation of her neareſt allies. This 
baſis certainly gave the Engliſh a vaſt ſuperiority 
in the negotiation ; and it was natural to expect, 
that when they came to talk of reſtitutions, the 
evacuation of the French conqueſts in Germany 
would be purchaſed at a much ſmaller price, than 
their apparent magnitude might ſeem to demand. 
However, theſe were ſtill a matter of ſo much anx- 
ety, and the nature of the preciſe ſtipulations ſo 
uncertain, that the negotiation, though ir proceeded 
with ſtrong appearance of a deſire for peace, met 
with very trequent checks and delays. Both par- 
ties were indeed unanimous in the article of © uti 
« poſlidetis;” and it muſt be admitted, that there 
could not be a better ground to treat upon. But 
as the war {till continued, and whilſt it continued 
might daily make an alteration in the fortune of 
the contracting powers, it was neceſſary to fix upon 
— epochas to which this poſſcſſory article ſhould 
reter. 

The French accordingly propoſed, that the fitu- 
ation in which they ſhould ſtand on the firſt of Sep- 
tember, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-· one, 
in the Eaſt· Indies; on the firſt of July in tie Weſt- 
Indies and Africa; and on the firſt of May follow- 
ing in Europe, ſhould be the poſition or baſis to 


the troubles, which had fo long diſtracted the ſr- 
veral nations of Europe. I have already obſerved, 

that the contending powers had agreed to open a 
general congreſs at Augsburg; and the Britiſh ple- | 


che treaty which might be negotiated between the 
two powers. They added, that as theſe epochas 
might ſeem too near or too diſtant for the intereft 
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of Great-Britain, they were extremely willing to 
enter into a negotiation upon that object. 

The Engliſh miniſtry received this propoſition 
with leſs ſatisfaction than its apparent fairneſs de- 
ſerved. They entirely rejected the French epochas; 
and declared they could not admit, without pre- 
judice to themſelves, any other epochas than thoſe 
which have reference to the day of ſigning the 
treaty of peace. Had this reſolution been ſtrictly 
adhered to, it was evident that the negotiation was 
that moment at an end: for-though what was aſ⸗ 
ſerted in the French memorial in reply to this de- 
claration, that the baſis of the propoſition of 
« uti poſſidetis* was neceſſarily connected with the 
particular epochas propoſed, is by no means to be 
admitted; yet, on the other hand, it is eaſy to de- 
ny the validity of their ſubſequent aſſertion, ** that 
« if not theſe, at leaſt ſome certain periods during 
e the war ought to be fixed; and that the i po/- 
« fidetis could not reaſonably have reference only 
<« to the time of ſigning the treaty of peace.” For 
if the contrary principle were once admitted, it 
would be. difficult to know, or even to gueſs 
with probability at the nature or the value of the 
poſſeſſions which by ſuch an article ſhould be mutu- 
ally given away. And if thoſe difficulties occurred 
in the ſimplicity of a poſſeſſory article, they muſt 
be prodigiouſly increaſed upon every other, and at 
length come to ſuch a height as to preclude all 
poſſibility of negotiating on things of ſo intricate 
a nature as exchanges and equivalents, The French 
in their memorial inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on the pro- 
priety of eſtabliſhing theſe periods, that they 
threatened to recall the whole propoſition if they 
were refuſed. 9927 Offs | 

Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
though the courts of London and Verſailles 
treated ſeparately, it was hitherto by no means 
propoſed, that this ſeparate diſcuſſion ſhould lead 
to a ſeparate peace. It was no more than a previ- 
ous arrangement for the removal of thoſe difficul- 
ties, which might prevent the peace of France 
with England from being united with the general 
peace of Europe. But in proportion as the treaty 
advanced, it became obvious that the ſettling of 
any terms, which had no reference to the ſigning 
of ſomething obligatory between the two crowns, 
could at beſt be only void and illuſory, and might 
in the end even prove the ſource of dangerous and 
captious altercations. The Engliſh Miniſter there- 
fore, before he could agree to treat definitively 
upon any point, and particularly upon the epochas, 
inſiſted upon two preliminary conditions. 

Firſt, thar every thing, which ſhould be happily 
adjuſted between the two crowns in relation to 
their particular war, ſhould be made obligatory, 
final and concluſive, independant of the ſtate of 
the negoriation at Augsburg. 

Secondly, that the definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France, or preliminary 
articles to that end, ſhould be ſigned and ratified 
between the date of that memorial and the firſt of 
the following Auguſt. 

If theſe conditions were accepted, then England 
on her part conſented to name determinate epochas 
to which the uti poſſidetis ſhould refer; the firſt of 
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ing the epochas themſelves, complained of the con- 
ditions; of the firſt, becauſe they ſaid it departed 
from the letter and ſpirit of the memorial of the 
ewenty-ſixth of March, which was the foundation 
of the whole treaty; of the fecond, on account of 
the extreme ſhortneſs of the time allotred for the 
diſcuſſion of ſuch difficult and momentous points ; 
and the adjuſtment of matters which regarded a 
war extended over the four quarters of the globe; 
for the memorial which contained thoſe conditions 
was dated on the ſeventeenth, and was not received at 
Paris until the end of June, ſo that little more than 
a month was left to obtain the conſent of the court cf 
Vienna to a ſeparate treaty, toſettle the terms of that 
treaty, and, finally, to ratify every particular. 

If a very good underſtanding had not ſubſiſted 
between her Imperial Majeſty and the king of 
France, it muſt have been very difficult to have 
received this conſent. But in fact it was immedi- 
ately received, and upon one very ſhort and ap- 
parently reaſonable condition, That nothing 
might be ſtipulated to the prejudice of the houſe of 
Auſtria.” But when this condition came to be 
explained, as we ſhall ſee preſently, it was ſo far 
from facilitating, that it created new obſtacles to 
the peace. However, this acquieſcence of the 
principal of her allies enabled France to accept of 
the firſt condition without reſerve; and to the laſt 
ſhe alſo agreed verbally, though not in the cleareſt 
terms. h 

Every thing ſeemed for the preſent in the beſt 
ſituation, which in this ſtage of the treaty could be 
expected. The baſis of the negotiation was ſolid- 
ly eftabliſhed. The article uti poſſidetis, after the 
taking Belleiſle, was a matter of leſs difficulty, and 
the epochas were in general ſettled in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to coincide with the deſigns and deſires of 
both parties. The treaty was confined to the two 
powers, and it was to be perfectly definitive with 
regard to them. A time for concluding it was 
allo in a great meaſure ſettled ; a circumſtance, 
which if it did not admit ſufficient leiſure for accu- 
rate diſcuſſion, cut off at leaſt the opportunities of 
chicane, and ſeemed to be the moſt ſuitable to a 
candid proceeding, and a ſincere deſire of peace. 

The foundation being thus laid, the ſuperſtruc- 
ture conſiſted in the adjuſtment of thoſe compenſa- 
tions which were to be made for the reciprocal con- 
queſts, and here the whole difficulty of the two 
powers lay; a punctilio of honour might have inter- 
vened at the very firſt ſetting out, extremely perni- 
cious to the ſalutary work in hand, from which 
party the firſt propoſition ſhould proceed: but in 
this reſpe& France gave way, and that conceſſion 
afforded no inconſiderable proof of her pacific in- 
tentions. 

The uti poſſidetis being ſettled as the baſis of the 
treaty, nothing could reaſonably be claimed by 
either party, that was not to be counterpoiſed by 
ſome equivalent from the other; and conſequently 
it was neceſſary to adjuſt and value their ſeveral 
poſſeſſions, pretenſions, and demands. There 
were ſix principal objects in this * Firſt, 


the limits of the two crowns in North America. 
| Secondly, the conqueſts of Great-Britain in the 
Weſt-Indies, together with the neutral iſlands 


July for Europe; the firſt of September for Africa | there. Thirdly, the Engliſh Conqueſts in Africa 
and America; and the firſt of November for the|| and in India, Fourthly, the adjuſtment of the 


Eaſt Indies. 
180 
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in Germany. Fifchly, the conduct which the two 
crowns were to oblerve with regard to their reſpec- 
tive allies in Germany. And, laſtly, the Reſtitu- 
tion of the captures made by England, previous to 
the declaration of war. 

Oa the firſt of theſe articles, France propoſed to 
cede and guaranty all Canada to England; ſtipula- 
ting only that the free and public exerciſe of the 
Roman Catholic religion ſhould be permitted un 
der the Engliſh government, and that thoſe of the 
old French coloniſts who chole to retire might 
have leave to tranſport themſelves from thence, and 
take away or diſpoſe of their effects. In compen- 
lation for this, they required a confirmation ot the 
pfivilege of what fiſhing they enjoyed on the coaſt 
of Newfoundland, under the treaty of Utrecht; 
and, that this fiſhery might be carried on with ad- 
vantage, they likewiſe required the reſtitution of 
the iſle of Cape Breton, excluding themſelves from 
_ erecting on that iſland any kind of tortification 
whatſoever. 

The affairs in the Weſt Indies, which made the 
ſecond capital object, they purpoſed to ſettle in 
this manner: they offered to exchange Minorca 
for Guadaloupe and Marigalante; and as to the 
four neutral iſlands, they inſiſted that two of them, 
Dominica and St. Vincent, were held by their 
natural inhabitants the Caribbees, under the pro- 
tection of France, and that they ought ſtill to re- 
main in the ſame condition. With regard to the 
two others, they propoſed to make a fair diviſion; 
that St. Lucia ſhould remain to France, and that 
England ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of Tobago. 
On this head, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in the 
opinion of ſome people, the Engliſh miniſtry did 
not, in this treaty, ſet the juſt value on the acqui- 
fition they had made, when they looked upon 
Canada as the great and leading object, and only 
conſidered Guadalupe and Marigalante in a ſecon- 
dary and ſubordinate light. This is a queſtion of 
difficulty, and has been much agitated, Thoſe 
who dreaded a freſh American war, from the am- 
bition of France, and were ſtruck with the idea 
of extended empire, preferred the former conqueſt; 
thoſe who ſolely conſidered the intereſt of England 
as a commercial people, were generally in favour 
of the latter. 

On the ſide o Africa, France ſatisfied herſelf 
with demanding either the Scttlement at Senegal, 
or the iſle of Goree; for which, together with the 
reſtoration of Belleiſle, they conſented to evacuate 
Gottingen, Heſſe, and Hanau, and to draw off 
their army to the Maine and the Rhine. This was 
certainly a full equivalent. But wich regard to the 
Eaſt- Indies, they had no tolerable equivalent to 
offer. They expatiated much in their memorial 
upon the diſadvantages which would ariſe to the 
companies of the two nations, from their entertain- 
ing views of conqueſts, ſo contrary to the true ſpirit 
and real intereſt of thoſe trading eſtabliſhments; 
and they concluded, by propoſing the treaty for- 
merly ſettled. between the ſieurs Godcheau and 
Saunders as a baſis for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace 
in Aſia. It muſt be remarked, that this treaty had 
been concluded at a time when the affairs of France 
in the Eaſt-Indies made a very different figure thin 
during this negotiation; and therefore it ſeemed 
unfair to make this treaty a ſtandard under circum- 
ſtances altogether inapplicable. 27875 
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The war, which had been ſo long, with ſo much 
bloodſhed, and fo truitleſsly carried on in Wett- 
phalia, the French ſtrenuouſly contended was 
from the time of, What they called, the breach of 
capitulation of Cloſter-Seven, a war purely Eng- 
liſh; and therefore that their conqueſts in that part 
of Germany, formed a proper compenſation for 
the Engliſh conqueſts in the other quarters of the 
world. The Britiſh miniſters did not attempt for- 
mally to refute this aſſertion ; they rather ſeemed 
to admit it, and agreed accordingly, to receive the 
evacuation of thoſe places as an equivalent for 
ceſſions to be made on the footing we have al- 
ready mentioned. On this point there was little 
difficulty. A | 

The intricate and knotty part was on what we 
have ſtated as the fifth object, the conduct of the 
two crowns with regard to their allies. There was 
2 real, a capital difficulty. From the beginning of 
the negotiation, England had declared that ſhe 
would inviolably prelerve her faith to the king of 
Pruſſia, and would act ſtrenuouſly in his ſupport. 
This piqued the French miniſters, who, in their 
turn, thought themſelves bound to make a_decla- 
ration equally ſtrong in favour of the empreſs; and 
they had, moreover, recently contracted with the 
court of Vienna, to admit nothing in the treaty. to 
her diſadvantage. However, in this difficulty, 
they found out a ſolution, which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, had a very fair and captivating appearance. 
They propoſed that botharmies in Germany ſhould 
oblerve an exact neutrality; and ſhould be reci- 
procally bound to-afford no ſort of aſſiſtance, nor 
to give no ſort of offence; to the allies of either 
of the parties. And they propoſed further, that 
as armies in this ſtate of inert neutrality muſt be a 
dead and uſeleſs expence to the power who main- 
tains them, the French king, from the time his 
Britannic majeſty recalled the Engliſh forces from 
Germany, would cauſe double the number of 
French forces from the armies of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine to return into France; and that no 
French troops ſhould remain in Germany, but in 
proportion to thoſe which the king of England 
ſhould keep in his pay. It might certainly be 
urged, in confirmation of the propriety of this offer, 
that in reality theſe armies, whilſt they continued 
in action, though they worried each other abun- 
dantly, offered no kind of affiſtance to their allies ; 
and therefore when they came mutually to eatertain 
pacific ſentiments concerning their own particular 
quarrel, and were to give an example of modera- 
rion to the reſt of Europe, there ſeemed to be no 
reaſon why they ſhould make efforts in fayour of 
any ally which they had not made, or been able to 
make in the hotteit time of hoſtility, f 
The laſt article had its difficulties alſo. The 
French inſiſted, as*a point from which they were 
relolved never to recede; upon the reſtitution of the 
captures made before the declaration of war. This 
was grounded on 
the cleareſt principles of the law of nations, and 
the moſt exprels ſtipulation of treaties. Without 
entering into thoſe various arguments with which 
this poſition might be maintained. and attacked, it 
appeared to many that the honour of both nations 
was almoſt equally concerned, the one to claim, the 
other as reſolutely to refuſe this reſtitution. 
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On the whole, theſe propoſals, which the French 
ſent to London in a memorial of the fifteenth of 
July, formed, though in ſome reſpects undoubt- 
edly exceptionable, a very agreeable plan for a 
treaty of peace. A better could not have been ex- 
pected in the firſt project of an enemy, and it 
might be hoped, that a negotiation thus favour- 
ably begun, could not fail of adjuſting eaſily what- 
ever appeared wrong, or ſupplying whatever was de- 
fective in this firſt draught of the propoſitions. But 
fatally for the repoſe of mankind, in the very in- 
ſtant that this fair propoſal was made, at the very 
moment when theſe ſtrong demonſtrations were 
given, an act was done which blew up at one ex- 
ploſion, the whole baſis of the treaty that had been 
long and carefully laying, ſcattered the materials 
which had been fo induſtriouſly collected, and ſo 
cautiouſly arranged, and inſtead of extinguiſhing 
ſpread the flames of war much further, and made 
them rage with new fury. From this period all the 
whole tranſaction was carried on with animoſity, 
reſentment, and miſtruſt, Before and during this 
negotiation, the French miniſtry had uſed every art 
and intrigue in their power to intereſt the king of 
Spain in their quarrel, and infuſe a jealouſy into 
that monarch of the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms. 
Hitherto, however, there was no apperance 
that th-ſe meaſures had any effect; but to the 
infinite ſurpriſe and indignation of the Britiſh 
miniſter, M. de Buſſy, the French agent, delivered 
with the paper which contained the above propo- 
fitions, a private memorial, ſignifying, that in or- 
der to eſtabliſh the peace upon ſolid foundations, 
not to be ſhaken by the conteſted intereſts of a 
third power, the king of Spain might be invited 
to accede to guaranty the treaty ; and that to pre- 
vent the differences which ſubſiſted between 
Great-Britain and this monarchy from being a 
means of producing a freſh war in Europe, with 
the conſent and communication of his Catholic 
- majeſty, he propoſed, that in this negotiation, the 
three points which had been diſputed between the 
crowns of England and Spain, might be finally 
ſettled. Firſt, the reſtitution of ſome captures 
made upon the Spaniſh flag. Secondly, the pri- 
vilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on the banks 
of Newfoundland. Thirdly, the demolition of 
the Engliſh ſettlements made on the Spaniſh terri- 
' tories in the bay of Honduras. | 

It may be eaſily imagined, from the character of 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who then ſat at the helm of 
affairs, in what manner he received theſe propo- 
ſals: he rejected with the utmoſt contempt the 
offer of finiſhing a negoriation, through the me- 
diation of an humbled enemy, relating to diſputes 
with a power actually in friendſhip with England. 
He called upon the Spaniſh miniſter to diſavow: 
the propoſitions, which had been ſaid to be made 
with the knowledge of his court. He returned as. 
wholly inadmiſſible this offenſive memorial, de- 
claring, that it would be looked upon as an affront! 
to the dignity of his maſter, and incompatible with 


the ſincerity of the negotiation, to make any fur- 


ther mention of ſuch a circumſtance. . - - 
He therefore immediately prepared an avſwer 


to the principal memorial, in a ſtile rather dictated 
by the circumſtances which accompanied that pa- 


per, and which ſufficiently indicated the deſigns of 
France, than what the propoſitions themiclves 


J 


ſtrictly deſerved. He had indeed, by this time, 


conceived an incurable ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of 
France in the whole proceeding, and therefore it 
would not have been prudent to have made thoſe 
advances, which on a ſuppoſition of good faith, 
and pacific intentions, might poſſibly have been ad- 
viſeable: for though both powers had over and 
over declared, that their reſpective propoſitions, 
if the treaty ſhould by any accident be broken off, 
would be conſidered as retracted or never made; 
yet it is certain, that things once ſettled and agreed 
to, unavoidably ſtamp Heir own impreſſion upon 
any future negotiation, relative to the ſame 
ſubject. ö 181K 2451 
Mr. Pitt's anſwer, which is dated on the twenty- 
ninth of July, agreed to the reſtitution of Guada- 
loupe, Marigalante, and Belleifle, on the compen- 
ſations propoſed by France. It agreed alſo to re- 
ceive Canada, but without any new limits or any 
exception whatſoever; and it added to the French 
the offer of all Canada, and its appurtenances. It 
admitted the propoſal of the partition of the neutral 
iſlands, It rejected the French demand of Cape 
Breton, or any other iſland in the gulph or river of 
St. Laurence, or of any power of fiſhing in that 
river, in that gulph, or on thoſe coaſts: but allowed 
the privilege of fiſhing on the banks of New- 
foundland, on conſideration of the demolition of 
Dunkirk. But the propoſed reſtitution either of 
Senegal or Goree was utterly refuſed. The Ger- 
man neutrality was rejected with diſdain ;z and it 
was declared that Great Britain unalterably re- 
folved to ſupport the king of Pruſſia with efficacy 
and good faith, In addition to the offer made to 
evacuate Heſſe, &c. it was inſiſted that the French 
ſhould make a general evacuation of all her con- 
queſts in Weſtphalia, and all its countries, including 
her conqueſts from the king of Pruſſia on the 
Rhine, though France had before declared, that 
they were conquered for the queen of Hungary, 
that they were actually governed in her name, and 
that ſhe could not, conſiſtently with good faith, 
agree to deliver them to the king of Pruſſia. The 
treaty between Saunders and Gadcheau was not 
admitted as a proper baſis for a treaty relative to 
the Eaſt-Indies. But it was agreed, that the two 
companies ſhould negotiate concerning _their re- 
ſpective intereſts, as the king of Great- Britain 
could not diſpoſe of the rights of the Enghſh Eaſt- 
India company without their conſent. As to the 
reſtitution of the captures made before the war, 
they were poſitively refuſed. 
The confidence and good humour of the two 
courts being thus ſubverted, all that followed was 
rather an altercation. than a treaty. It is true, that 
papers paſſed backward and forward; and the pre- 
tenſions of each party, the points they agreed to 
cede, and thoſe which they. were determined to 
adhere to, grew more diſtinct and explicit. But 
all that cordiality was vaniſhed which, is ſo neceſ- 
ſary towards ſmoothing and clearing a road, which 
a long hoſtility had broken up, and ſo many intri- 
cate topics had contributed to embarraſs. 
Without involving ourſelves in the detail of the 
ſeveral memorials which were delivered in, and 
without referting numerically to the ſeveral articles, 
it will be ſufficient that we briefly ſtate thoſe points 
which were, or ſeemed to be, in a fair way of ad- 
juſtment between England and France; and — 
War 
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wards thoſe on which it ſhould appear that the ne- 
gotiation broke off. | 

After ſome diſcuſſions concerning its proper li- 
mits, it was agreed, that all Canada ſhould be 
ceded to the Engliſh. This ceſſion comprehended, 
on one ſide, all the iſlands and countries ad- 
joining to the gulph of St. Laureace. On 
the other, it took in all the great lakes, and the 
whole courſe of the Ohio, to its diſcharge into the 
Miſſiſſippi; a territory ſufficient for the baſis of a 
great empire. 
In drawing this line of diviſion, another queſ- 
tion aroſe concerning the bounds of Louiſiana, and 
the ſtate of the intermediate Indian nations be- 
tween the lakes and the Miſſiſſippi, who inhabit, 
or are rather ſcattered over an immenſe country, 
that lies along the back of the Engliſh colonics 
all the way from Penſylvania to Georgia, It 
was therefore very proper that ſomething defini- 
tive ſhould be ſettled on this article, as it might 
otherwiſe eaſuy be made productive of a new war. 
England propoſed that all thoſe nations ſhould con- 
tinue, under the protection of Great Britain, with- 
out ſaying any thing preciſe, as to the dominion of 
the fel. 
France controverted this propoſicion ; ſhe on her 
part propoſed to divide thele nations ; that thoſe to 
the northward of the line drawn to aſcercain the 
limits of Canada ſhould be independent, under the 

tection of England, but that thoſe, who were 

to the ſouthward, ſhould enjoy the ſame indepen- 
dence, under the protection of France. Nothing 
was perfectly ſettled in relation to this point; 
but it does not ſeem as if there could have been 
any material diſagreement upon it, had the other 
matters in debate been adjuſted to their mutual 
ſatisfaction 
The African conteſt ſeemed to have been at- 
tended with till leſs difficulty. The French con- 
ſented to give up both Senegal and Goree, pro- 
wided Anamaboo and Acra were guarantied to 
them. * $ vos d 

The important queſtion of the fiſhery was like- 
wiſe determined. The French gave up their claim 
to Cape-Breton and St. John's, and were ſatisfied 
to receive the little iſland of Sr. Pierre on the 
Toaſt of Newfoundland; but even this they were 
to receive on conditions ſufficiently humiliating. 
They were to erect no ſort of fortification, nor 
to keep up any military eſtabliſhment there, An 
Engliſh commiſſary was to reſide on the iſland, 
in order to ſee that theſe ſtipulations were adhered 
ww. 
As to the reſt, the French were to have the 
Tame privileges on the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
checked with the ſame reſtrictions, which before 
they had enjoyed under the fifteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht. In conformity to another ar- 
ticle of that treaty, and in compenſation for the 
privilege of the fiſhery, they conſented that Dun- 
kirk ſhould be demoliſhed. 

Concerning the iflands of Guadaloupe, Mari- 

alante, Minorca, and Belleiſle, no great contro- 
verſy had ſubſiſted from the beginning. It had all 
along been agreed, that theſe conqueſts ſhould be 
reciprocally reftored. Neither did the French ſcru- 
ple to adopt the propoſal made by the Engliſh con- 
cerning the affairs of the Eaſt Indies, nor to make 
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So many delicate and intereſtin ints \ 
ſettled, that it does not at firſt — — — 
that could have retarded the peace. A diſcuſſion 
of the ſeparate intereſts of two powers only, that 
are in earneſt to agree, may be ſettled without 
any very conſiderable difficulty. The hard and al- 
moſt inextricable part of the knot, is that wherein 
the oppoſite concerns, and intereſts of allies inter- 
vene. There were two points upon which, if 
,we may form a judgment from appearances, this 
negotiation untortunately broke off. The firſt 
was upon the manner in which England and France 
might be at liberty to aſſiſt their reſpective allies 3 
and on the reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres, and ſuch 
other places as the French had conquered from his 
Pruſſian majeſty. | 

Wich regard to the former, the repeated propo- 
ſals of France for a neutrality in Germany had been 
uniformly and poſitively rejected by the Britiſh 
adminiſtration. They conſidered therefore theſe 
offers as ſo many attacks upon national integrity. 
And this ſcheme not being admitted, they could 
come to no agreement, and ſcarcely to an intel- 
ligible explanation either of the mode, or the 
quantity of the aſſiſtance which they ſhould be ar 
liberty mutually to fend to their German allies, 
or of the place in which ſuch ſuccours ſhould be 
employed. As to Weſel and Gueldres, the French 
obſtinately retuſed to reſtore thoſe places, They 
declared that ſuch a ceſſion would be directly 
againſt the faith by which they were bound to the 
empreſs queen of Hungary, for whom they inſiſt- 
ed that theſe places had been conquered, and in 
whoſe name alone they were governed, though 


they had been reduced by the French arms, and 


were at that moment held by French garriſons. 

As to the ſecond point, namely, the reſtitution 
of the captures made previous to the declaration 
of war, the negotiating powers were equally po- 
fitive, the one to demand, the other to refuſe it. 
The Engliſh argued, that this claim had no foun- 
dation in the law of nations, neither was it ground- 
ed on any particular convention, That the right 
of all hoſtile operations reſults, not from a for- 
mal declaration of war, but from the hoſtilities 
which the aggreſſor had firſt offered; that the con- 
trary of this propoſition is at leaſt conteſtible ; and 
ſince it can by no means be clearly eſtabliſhed, 
it follows, that the detainment of thoſe captures 
muſt be conſidered on the fide of England, as part 
of the © uti poſſidetis,” originally propoſed as the 
baſis of this treaty. | 

France, on the other hand, ſeemed as fully con- 
vinced of the juſtice of her pretenſions, and con- 
ſidered the arguments with which ſhe ſupported 
them to be ſo unanſwerable, that ſhe offered to 
ſubmic them to the juſtice of the Engliſh tribunals, 
They urged that this claim of reſtitution was 
founded on the law of nations, and upon parti- 
cular conventions. by the nineteenth article of the 
peace of Utrecht, and by the ſecond article of the 
treaty of commerce ; and that this was ſtrength- 
ened by the third article of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which renewed and confirmed thoſe ar- 
ticles in the preceding treaties. 

By theſe articles a protection is allowed to the 
reſpective ſubjects which may have ſhips in the 
| ports of either of the powers, becauſe having no 
opportunity of knowing that a rupture has hap- 


ſatisfactory declarations concerning Oſtend and 
Nieuport. | 


pened, 
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ned, they ſailed under the ſecurity of peace, and 
the faith of treaties. By a parity of reaſoning, the 
ſhips not actually ia thoſe ports ought to enjoy 
the ſame ſecurity; elle, as they are included in the 
ſame parity of circu nſtances, it would follow, con- 
trary to the principles of humanity and right reaſon, 
that the ſovereigns had provided for the preſerva- 
tion of one part of their ſubjects from the mileries 
of a ſudden rup: ure, to which they expoſe the reſt. 
The particular conventions of theſe treaties, they 
ſaid, hed their foundation in general equity, and 
the law of nations; fince, as it is impracticable 
for belligerant ſtares io agree amongſt themſelves 
which is the aggreſſor, it is proper that the ſubjects 
ſhould receive previous notice of the rupture, in 
order that they might be able diſtinctly to know 
when they are, or are not in ſecurity, or when they 
may, or may not rely upon the treaties which ſub- 
| fiſt between their ſovereigns. 

Theſe topics were, as uſual, debated with great 
heat and little effect; and as in ſuch diſcuſſions 
the arguments on both ſides are plauſible, and 
there can be no authorized judge, the weight of 
the ſeveral pretenſious commonly depends upon 
the power of the parties to enforce them. On 
theſe two points, therefore, the renunciation of 
German alliances, and the reſtitution of captures, 
the negotiation from the beginning was at a ſtand: 
and on thoſe at lengtb, to all appearance, it finally 
broke off. 

We are, however, fully ſatisfied that the diſa- 
greement even in thoſe points might have been 
only the pretended cauſe of the rupture. The crue 
cauſe of the breach ſeems to have been the un 
ſeaſonable interpoſition of the Spaniſh claims: for 
could France be ſuppoſed in good-earnelt to defire 
peace, that is, to drfire ſuch a realonable peace as 
her circumſtances might demand, when ſhe offici- 
ouſly mingled with a particular debate, the affairs 
of a foreign and neutral power, which had not the 
ſmalleſt connection with thoſe that were then properly 
under deliberation ? Ic was ridiculous to urge, that 
this was done from a prudent foreſight, and to pre- 
vent a future war, which thoſe diſputes might poſ- 
ſibly have cccafionzd. The buſineſs was to put 
an end to the war which then actually ſubſiſted; 
and nothing could be farther from aſſiſting this de- 
ſign than to increaſe the ſubjects of debate. France 
muſt have been ſenſible of the weight of this ar- 


gument, propoſed in the very beginning of this 


treaty, as a neceſſary precaution for carrying it on 
with effect, that their particular diſpute ſhould 
be ſeparated from thoſe of their German Allies, 
with which it certainly had a more natural connec- 
tion than with thoſe that ſubſiſted between England 
and Spain; as all the former parties were then en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in the war, to which 
Spain had then no manner of relation. 

The Engliſh miniſtry finding the French im- 
moveable on the two capital points above-men- 
tioned, and having no opinion of the ſincerity of 
their proceedings, ſent directions to Mr. Stanly to 
return to England, and to defire that M. Buſly 
ould, on the part of his court, receive the ſame 
orders: accordingly on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, an end was put to this negotiation z which 
being thus broken off, that propoled at Augsburg 
never took place. | 

As nothing could have been more unprecedented, 
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ſo nothing was more alarming than the proceeding 
of the court of Spain in the negotiation It was 
altogether extraordinary to ſee a propoſal for ac- 
commod-.ting d iputes that fublifted berween 
friends, coming through the channel of an enemy. 
It was extremely ſingular to ſ-e points of tuch con- 
ſequence forma ly communicated and propoſed for 
d-I:beraticn by a French agent, commiſſioned only 
to negotiate a particular and diſtinct buſin: ſs, when 
the Spaniards had an ambaſſador reliding in Lon- 
don, trom whom no fort of intimation had been 
previouſly rect ived of ſuch a deſiga. 

That propoſal not only marked out a want of ſin- 
cerity on the part of France, but it manifeſted fo 
ſtrange and irregular a partiality on the partof Spain, 
that it would very little have become the dignity 
of the king of Gieat Britain, or his attention to 
the ſafety of his ſubjects, to let it pas without a 
full and ſatisfactory explanation. Accordingly the 
Spaniſh ambaſſidor was called upon to diſavow 
this irregular procedure ; but he returned a verbal, 
and ſoon after was authoriſed by his court to re- 
tura a written anſwer, in which he openly avowed 
and juſtified the ſtep taken by the French agent, 
as entirely agreeable to the ſentiments of his maſter. 
He declared that the kings of France and Spain 
were united not only by the ties of blood, but by 
a mutual incereſt. He applauded the humanity 
and greatneſs of mind which his moſt Chriſtian 
majeity demonſtrated in the propoſition that was 
complained of, He inſiſted much on the ſincere 
deſire of peace, the only motive which influenced 
the conduct of the two monarchs; and he added, 
haughtily, th.t if his maſter had been governed by 
any other principles, “ his Catholic majeſty, 
giving full ſcope to his greatneſs, would 
% bave ſpoken for himſelf, and as became his dig- 
4e nity.“ 

It appeared evidently from the whole of this 
paper, that the court of Spain was regularly, as a 
ſort of party, appriſed of every ſtep that was taken 
in the negotiation; that her judgment was appealed 
to upon every point, and her authority called in 
aid to force the acceptance of the terms which 
were offered by France; in a word, that there 
was a perfect union cf affections, intereſts, and 
counc ls between thoſe two courts; and the miniſter 
of the former, ſo lar from denying or palliating 
this conduct, ſeemed to glory in it. by 

Mr. Pitt, who then took the lead in the mini. 
ſtry, was fully ſatisfied the intentions of Spain 
were by no means equivocal, and that this partia- 
lity, which they ſtrongly avowed, not only by de- 
clarations, but by facts, would drive them into all 
the meaſures of France. T hat a war on that ac- 
count was abſolutely inevitable; and if, for the 
preſent moment, the Spaniards rather delayed their 
declaration of war, than laid aſide their hoſtile in- 
tentions, it was in order to ſtrike the blow at their 
own time, and with the greateſt effect; that there- 
:ore their reaſons for delaying to act were the very 
motives, which ought to induce us to act with the 
utmoſt ſpeed and vigour. That we ought to con- 
ſider the evaſions of that court as a refuſal of ſatiſ- 


faction, and that refuſal as a declaration of war, 


That we cught from prudence, as well as from 
ſpirit, to ſecure to ourſelves the firſt blow: and to 
be practically convinced, that the early and effec- 
tive meaſu es, which had fo large a ſhare in redu- 
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cing France to the dependance upon Spain, would 
alſo be the fitteſt for deterring or diſabling Spain 
from affording any protection to France. That, 
to carry on this war with vigour, it was only neceſ- 


ſary to continue our preſent efforts; no new arma- 


ment would be neceſſary; and that, if any war 
could provide its own reſources, it muſt be a war 
with Spain. That their flota had not ye: arrived, 
and that the taking of it would at once di!able theirs 
and ſtrenathen our hands. This procedure ſo 
ſuited to the dignity of the nation, and the inſults 
it had received, would be a leſſon to Spain, and to 
every other power, how they ſhould preſume to 
dictate in our affairs, and to intermeddle with a 
menacing mediation, and an officiouſnels as inſidi- 
ous as it was audacious. That we would allow 
our enemies, whether ſecret or declared, no time 
to think and recollect themſelves. 

Theſe ſentiments, ſo agreeable to the reſolute 
and enterpriſing character ot this miniſter, appeared 
ſhocking to almolt all the reſt of his collegues. 
They admitted that we ought not to be terrified 
from the aſſertion of our juſt demands, by the me- 
naces of any power. They owned that Spain had 
taken a very extraordinary and very unjuſtifiable 
ſtep, but that we ought to admit, and even to 
wiſh for, an explanation, This court, upon a 
ſober, yet ſpirited remonſtrarce, might recal that 
raſh propoſition into which they had been perhaps 
unwarily ſeduced by the artifices of France; that 
to ſhun war upon a juſt occaſion was cowardice, 
but to provoke or court it, was madneſs. And, 
if to court a war was not in general a very wiſe mea- 


ſure, to deſire it with Spain, if poſſibly it could be 


avoided, was to overturn the molt fundamental 
principles of the policy of both nations. That this 
deſire of adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, 
whilſt we had our hands already as full as they 
could hold, and whilſt all our faculties were ſtrained 
to the utmoſt pitch, was to over-calculate the na- 
tional ſtrength of our country, which, however 
great, had us limits, and was not able to contend 
with all the world: that whilſt we were calling for 
new enemies, no mention was made of new allies, 
nor indeed of any new reſource whatſoever, To 
plunge into ſuch meaſures, in the manner pro- 
poſed, and upon no better grounds, could not fail 
to ſcandalize and to alarm all Europe; and we 
gould poſſibly derive no advantage from this preci- 
pitate conduct, which would not be more than 
counterbalanced by the jealouſy and terror it would 
neceſſarily create in every nation near us. As to 
the ſcizure of the flota, it was not to be depenJed 
upon, as at the very time of that deliberation, 
it might be expected to be ſafe in its harbour; and 
perhaps if we could ſucceed in ſcizing it, we might 
perform a ſervice not very agreeable to neutral 
- nations, and as little advantageous to our own com- 
merce, 
I Spain, blind to her true intereſts, and miſled 
by French councils, ſhould give in a more decilive 
manner into the defigns of that courr, and obſti- 
nately refuſe a reaſonable ſatisfaction, it would be 
then true time to declare war, when all the neigh- 
bouring and impartial powers were convinced that we 
acted with as much temper as reſolution, and when 
every think ng man at home would be ſatisfied 
that we were not hurried into the hazards and ex- 


pences of war, from an idea of chimerical heroiſm, [your majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
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but from inevitable neceſſity; and that in ſuch a 
cale, we might depend upon the utmoſt ſupport 
which the nation could give to an adminiſtration 
that depended upon its ſtrength, and yet dreaded 
to waſte it wantonly, or to employ it unjuſtly. 
The miniſter, warmed by this oppoſition, declared 
that, © this was the time for humbling the whole 
houſe of Bourbon; that it this opportunity were ler 
ſlip, it might never be recovered; and if he could 
not prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved that 
this was the laſt time he ſhould ſit in that council, 
He thanked the miniſters of the late king for their 
{upport; ſaid he was himſelf called to the miniſtry 
by the voice of the people, to whom he conſidered 
himſelf as accountable for his conduct; and that he 
would no longer remain in a ſituation which made 
him reſponſible for meaſures he was no longer al- 
lowed to guide.” 

On the diviſion, the miniſter himſelf, and a 
noble lord cloſely connected with him, were the 
only voices, in favour of the immediate declara- 
tion of war; the reſt of the board were unanimouſly 
againſt it. 

Mr. Pitt and lord Temple, adhering to their firſt 
op nion, and having declared their reaſons in 
writing, reſigned their employments. This reſig- 
nation ſremed equal to a revolution in the ſtate. 
An univerſal alarm was ſpread; à thouſand ru- 
mours flew abroad, and the firſt ſuggeſtions were 
that this great minitter, endeayouring to avail him- 
ſelf by his firmneſs in negotiation of the advantages 
he had acquired by his vigour in war, was oppoſed 
by the whole council, who were reſolved to have a 
peace at any rate, and that this oppoſition had 
driven him to reſign the ſeals. But the true cauſe 
of the reſignation very ſoon came out; and on this 
point a violent conflict enſued, in which the po- 
pular cauſe was worſt ſuſtained, and the miniſterial _ 
better, that is with greater effect, than is uſual in 
ſuch diſcuſſions. Some circumſtances contributed 
not a little to this ſucceſs. 

When Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals, the great 
perſon to whom they were delivered, received them 
with eaſe and firmneſs, without requeſting that he 
ſhould reſume his office. His majeſty expreſſed 
his concern for the loſs of ſo able a ſervant; and to 
ſhew the favourable ſenſe he entertained of his 
ſervices, he made him a moſt gracious and unli- 
mited offer of any rewards in the power of the 
crown to beſtow. His majeſty at the ſame time 
expreſſed himſelf not only fatisfied with the opinion 
of the majority of his council, but declared he 
ſhould have found himſelf under the greateſt diffi- 
culty how to have acted, had that council con- 
curred as fully in ſupporting the meaſure propoſed 
oy Mr. Pitt, as they had done in rejecting it: a 
ſentiment (in the light in which his majeſty conſi- 
dered this meaſure) grounded upon the firmeſt 
principles of integr.ty and honour, and which muſt 
raiſe the higheſt veneration for his royal character, 
not only among his own ſubjects, but amongſt all 
nations, when they ſee a power which has ſo little 
to fear from any human effort, ſo very fearful of 
the leaſt infringement of the ſtricteſt and moſt cri- 
tical rules of juſtice, 

Mr. Pitt was ſenſibly touched with the grandeur 


and condeſcenſion of this proceeding. © I confeſs, 
Sire, ſaid he, I had but too much reaſon to expect 
I did not come pre- 
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pared for this exceeding goodneſs. Pardon me, 
Sire, it overpowers, it oppteſſes me!” He then 
burſt into tears. 5 

We are far from an attempt to add any colour- 
iog to ſo exquiſitely affecting a picture. We are 
indeed far from being able to do juſtice to perhaps 
one of the moſt pathetic and elevated ſcenes which 
could poſſibly be diſplayed, the parting of ſuch a 
prince and ſuch a miniſter. 

The next day a penſion of three thouſand pounds 
a year was ſettled on Mr. Pitt for three lives, and 
at the ſame time a title was conferred upon his 
lady and her iſſue; a penſion the beſt beſtowed, 
and a nobility the moſt honourably acquired, and 
moſt truly merited. Immediately the gazette gave 
notice to the public of all theſe tranſactions. The 
reſignation made the fitſt article, the honours and 
rewards the next; and they were followed by a 
letter from the Engliſh ambaſſador in Spain, con- 
taining an account of the favourable and pacific 
language of that court, and of the ſtrong aſſurance 
they gave of a deſire to accommodate all differ. 
ences in an amicable manner. 

Without preſuming to take any part in a contro- 
verſy which long divided the royal council, or 
without entering into the ſentiments of any faction, 
which we have always avoided, we may affirm 
with truth and impartiality, that no man was ever 
better fitted than Mr. Pitt, to be the miniſter in a 
great and powerful nation, or better qualified to 
carry that power and greatneſs to their utmoſt 
height. There was in all his deſigns a magnitude, 
and even a vaſtneſs, which was not eaſily compre- 
hended by every mind, and which nothing but ſuc- 
ceſs could have demonſtrated to be reaſonable. 
If he was ſometimes incorrect, he was never 
vulgar. 

This power, as it was not acquired, ſo neither 
was it exerciſed in an ordinary manner. With 
very little parliamentary, and with leſs court influ- 
ence, he ſwayed both at the council board and in 
parliament with an authority unknown before to 
the beſt ſupported miniſters. He was called to the 
miniſtry by the voice of the people; and what 1s 
more rare, he held it with that approbation; and 
under him for the firſt time, adminiſtration and po- 
pularity were ſeen united. Under him Great Bri- 
tain carried on the moſt important war in which ſhe 
was ever engaged, alone and unaſſiſted, with 

reater ſplendor, and with more ſucceſs than ſhe 
had ever enjoyed at the head of the moſt powerful 
alliances. Alone this iſland ſeemed to balance the 
reſt of Europe. 

In the conduct of the war he never ſuffered the 
enemy to breathe, but overwhelmed them with 
reiterated blows, and kept up the alarm in every 
quarter. If one of his expeditions was not ſo well 
calculated, or ſo ſucceſsfully executed, amends 
were made by another, and by a third. The ſpirit 
of the nation, once rouſed, was not ſuffered for a 
moment to ſubſide ; and the French, dazzled as it 
were by the multitude and celerity of his enter- 
prizes, ſeemed to have loſt all power of reſiſtance. 
In ſhort, he revived the military genius of the 
Engliſh; he ſupported our allies ; he extended our 
trade; he raiſed our reputation; he augmented 
our dominions ; and on his departure from the ad- 
miniſtration, left the nation in no other danger than 


that which ever muſt attend exorbitant power, and 
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the temptation which induces the invidious exer- 


tion of it. Happy had it been for him, for his 
ſovereign, and his country, if a temper lels auſtere, 
and a diſpoſition more compliant and conciliating, 
had been joined to his other great virtues. The 
want of thoſe qualities diſabled him from acting 
any otherwiſe than alone: it prevented our enjoy- 
ing the joint fruit of the wiſdom of many able 
men, who might mutually have tempered, and mu- 
tually forwarded each other; and finally, which 
was not the leaſt loſs, it deprived us of his own im- 
mediate ſervices. | 

I now proceed to particularize the moſt remark- 
able events that happened in Great-Britain during 
the courſe of this year, 

The new tax Jaidupon beer, excited loudclamours 
among the claſs of labouring people, eſpecially in 
the metropolis, where ſome tew publicans began to 
raiſe the price, in conſequence of this impoſition : 
but, as they did not act in concert, thoſe houſes, 
in which the attempt was made, were immediately 
abandoned by their cuſtomers. Menacing letters and 
intimations were ſent to ſome individuals, ſuppo- 
ſed to have adviſed the new duty. The ſtreets re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of vulgar clamour and dif- 
content; nor was it till after ſome time, and many 
experiments, that the price of ſtrong beer could 
be actually raiſed to the conſumer. | 

The eſtabliſhment of a militia, though at firſt 
projected in compliance with the earneſt requeſt of 
the people, was not, however, entirely accom- 
pliſhed, without exciting ſome dangerous com- 
motions. As this Kind of troops had already 
ſerved the term of three years, preſcribed by law, 
it was neceſſary to ballot for a ſucceſſion of men; 
and inthe month of March the juſtices of the peace 
in the county of Northumberland were aſſembled 
at Hexham for this purpoſe. The common people 
being determined to oppoſe this regulation, which 
they conſidered as an intolerable grievance, aſ- 
ſembled to the number of five thouſand of both 
ſexes, and of all ages, ſome of them armed with 
clubs, and ſome of them with fire-arms. The juſ- 
tices, apprehenſive of ſome ſuch diſorder, had pro- 
cured a battalion of the Yorkſhire militia for their 
guard, and theſe were drawn up in the market- 
place. The populace being joined by a body of 
deſperate keelmen from Newcaſtle, began to in- 
ſult the guard with reproaches, miſſiles, and even 
with blows, which the militia for ſome time bore 
with all the patience that could be imagined. The 
riot act was read, and the people were exhorted to 
retire to their reſpctive habitations. But inſtead of 
complying with this advice, they became more 
untractable. Encouraged by the forbearance of 
the militia, and poſſeſſed with a notion that they 
would not commit hoſtilities, they proceeded from 
one act of outrage to another; aſſaulted them as 
they ſtood arranged in order of battle, and killed 
an officer and two private men. Thus exaſperated, 
the militia poured in upon them a regular diſ- 
charge, by which forty-five were killed on the ſpot, 
and three hundred miſerably wounded. The ſur- 
vivors immediately betook themſelves to flight, 


and many dropped down upon the road in their 


retreat. The moſt lamentable part of this diſaſter 
was a circumſtance which attends all ſuch unfortu- 
nate occaſions: ſome hapleſs women and children, 
drawn thither by curioſity, or the more laudable 

motive 
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motive of perſuading their huſbands, parents, or 
kinſmen to retite, were contounded and periſhed 
in the undiſtioguiſhing vengeance of the day. 
Some of the rioters, being apprehended, were tried 
for high trealon, convicted, condemaocd, and exe- 
cured tor examples. | 

The ſpirit cf murder and 2{[:fination ſtill con- 
tinued to prevail in different parts of the kingdom. 
Women attempted the lives of their huſbands, and 
huſbands embrued their hands in the blood of their 
wives. As the laſt year was diſtinguiſhed by an 
atrocious murder committed in London by a fo- 
reigner, ſo the preſent exhibited an inſtance of the 
ſame kind, perpetrated by another ftranger 
in the capital, though attended with much more 
ſavage and horrible circumſtances. One Theodore 
Gardelle, a Swiſs pair.t-r, being provoked by fore 
trivial injury, layed violent hands on Mrs. King, 
in whoſe houſe he lodged, near Leiceſter Square, and 
deprived her of lite in her own apartment. The 
rage of paſſion, which promped him to this excels, 
was ſuccceded by a tranſport of terror, which hur- 
ried him into ſuch meaſures for his own preſerva- 
tion, as cannot fail to ſhock the humane and ten- 
der reader. He concealed what had paſſed by 
locking the apartment where the body lay, and by 
diſmifſing the maid ſervant, who happened to be 
abſent when the murder was committed, He 
had ſ:nt her upon ſome errand to a different part 
of the town, as if the murder had been a preme- 
ditated ſcheme: when ſhe returned, he told her 
Mrs. King was gone ſuddenly to the country, and 
had directed him to diſmiſs her from her ſ:rvice. 
He accordingly payed her the wages that were due 
to her, in conſe qu: nce of wh'ch ſhe retired, 

Being now in poſſcſſion of the houſe, he paſſed 


the night alone in his own apartment, Next morn- 


ing he deſcended to the chamber where the body 
of the unhappy woman lay, ſeparated the head, 
and even diſſected it with the moſt gloomy delibe- 
ration. This he conſumed by fire: the bowels he 
took out, and but ie ꝗ in the ſoil of the privy. He 
then diſmembered the body, and deſtroyed the 
limbs with a fire made of grecn wood, that the 
ſmell of fleſh might not alarm the neighbours. He 
divided the trunk in ſmall pieces, and carrying 
part of them in a ſack, threw them into the river, 
This was a work of time, which he ſeemed to brood 
over with a kind of horrid enjoyment. In the in- 
tervals of his labour, he ſolaced himſclf with the 
converſation of a proſtitute, who lay with him in 
the houſe, and from whoſe [ide he roſe early in 
the morning in order to finiſh his dreadful taſk 
His guilt could not be long concealed. The 
ſadden diſappearance of M:s. King, and the dil- 
traded bchaviour of the aſſaſſin, created ſuſpicion. 
He tound it neceſſiry to employ an occaſional do- 
meſtic, who perceived (igns of blood. The ſer— 
vant, whom he had diſnifſ:d, exerted herſelf in 
his d-teCtion: a warrant was granted for appre- 
hending Gardelle ; and ſearch being made in the 
bouſr, parcels of the body were found. The 
murderer, being brought to trial, was convicted 
on the fulleſt evidence, and executed in the open 
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ſtreet, not far from the place where the crime was 
committed. 

I ſhall conclude this narrative of domeſtic tranſ- 
actions with an account of the marriage and coro- 
nat on of their preſent majeſties. 

Ihe king, ever attentive to the great purpoſes of his 
elevation, and deſirous of giving all poſſible perma- 
ne ncy to the preſent happy eſtabliſnment, re ſolved to 
chooſe a conſort, whoſe participation might ſweeten 
the cares of government, and whoſe virtues ſhould 
make his che happineſs coincide with the ſatiſ- 
faction of his people. Struck with the character 
of the princeſs Charlotta-Sophia, princeſs of Meck- 
lenburg- Strelitz “, he privately employed perſons, 
in whom he could confide, to aſcertain the report 
of her engaging qualifications ; and being tully 
convinced of her perſonal attractions, her amiable 
diſpoſition, and ſuperior underſtanding, he made 
a formal demand of her in marriage. The propo- 
ſal of ſuch an illuftrious alliance could not but be 
acceptable to the court of Mecklenburg; and the 
princeſs herſelf was not inſenſible to the extraor- 
dinary accompliſhments of the young monarch, 
who had thus diſtinguiſhed her by his affection 
and-eitcem. | 

On the eighth of July, the members of the 
privy council being aſſembled to a very conſider- 
able number, the king acquainted them in a formal 
ſpeech, that, „having nothing ſo much at heart 
as to procure the welfare and happineſs of his peo- 
ple, and to render the ſame ſtable and permanent 
to polterity, he had, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne, turned his thoughts towards the choice of 
a princeſs for his conſort; and now, with great 


fatisfaftion, acquainted them, that, after the fulleſt 


information, and mature deliberation, he had come 
to a reſolution to demand in marriage the princeſs 
Charlotta of Mecklenburg- Strelitz; a princeſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by every eminent virtue, and amiable 
endow ment; whole illuſtrious line had conſtantly 
ſhewn the firmeſt zeal for the Proteſtant religion, 
and a particular attachment to his family: that he 
had judged it proper to communicate to them theſe 
h's intentiom, that chey might be fully apprized of 
a matter ſo highly impcrtant to him and to his 
kingdoms, and which he perſuaded himſelf would 
be moſt acceptable to all his loving ſubjects.“ 
This declaration was ſo agreeable to the council, 
that they unanimouſly requeſted it might be made 
public for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general. 
The earl of Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador. 
plenipotentiary to the court of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, to demand the princeſs, and ſign the con- 
tract of marriage; and the royal yachts were pre- 
pared, under convoy of a gallant ſquadron com- 
manded by lord Anſon, to convoy the future 
queen to England. Meanwhile her houſhold be- 
ing eſtabliſhed, the ambaſſador ſet out for the con- 
tinent on this important affair. The dutcheſſes of 
Ancaſter and Hamilton and the counteſs of Effing- 
ham were appointed ladies of the bed-chathber, to 
attend her Fom the court of Mecklenburg in her 
paſſage to England; and embarking at Harwich, 
the whole fleet ſer ſail for Stade on the eighth day 


Ihe dutchy of Mecklenburg lies between Lunenburg and 
the Baltick, and is neither rich nor extenſive. The dukes are 
ſaid to be deſcended from the kings of the Vandals, The p:o- 
ple were converted to the Ciriitian religion in the tweifth 
century, and at preſent profeſs the Lutheran perſuaſion. The 


dake of Mecklenburg-Swerin, being the eldeſt branch, poſ-, 


ſeſſes a yearly revenue amounting to about forty chouſand 


pounds. The duke of Mecklenburg- Strelitz does hot receive 
above twenty thouſand pounds a-year ; but he has a voice in 
the diet of the empire. The princeſs Charlotta-Sophia, who 
was then in the ſeventeenth year of her age, is fiſter to the laſt 
mentioned prince, born of Elizabeth, daughter of "Erneſt: Fi e- 
derick, duke of Saxe Hildburghauſen. 
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of Auguſt. The contract of marriage being ſign- 
ed by the earl of Harcourt at Strelitz, her royal 
highneſs was complimented by the ſtates of the 
country, and the deputies of the towns. The am- 
baſſador and the ladies were magnificently enter- 
tained ; and the event was celebrated with the moſt 
ſplendid rejoicings. 

Oa the ſeventeenth day of the month, the prin- 
ceſs, accompanied by the reigning duke her bro- 
ther, ſet out for Mirow, amidit the tears and prayers 
of all ranks of people, the poor in particular, 
whoſe zealous patronels ſhe had always ſhewn her- 
ſelf. Next day ſhe arrived at Perleberg, where 
the count de Gotter complimented her in the name 
of the Pruſſian monarch. From thence ſhe conti- 
nued her journey by Leutzen to Gourde, and on 
the twenty-ſecond reached Stade, under a general 
diſcharge of cannon, and amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. She was received by all the bur- 
geſſes in arms: the whole town was illuminated: 
triumphal arches were erected ; ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal ladies preſented her with verſes on her ap- 
proaching nuptials; and the public joy was ex- 
preſſed by every poſſible demonſtration. On the 
twenty-third ſhe embarked in the yacht at Cux- 
haven, where ſhe w.s ſaluted by the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron aſſembled for her convoy. Ihe moment ſhe 
entered the cabin, ſhe ſaluted the officers of the 
different ſhips, who had crouded the deck in order 
to have the pleafure of ſeeing her, and were all 
charmed with her polite and eaſy behaviour. 

In this interval the minds of the Engliſh people 
were wound up to the higheſt pitch of exp:ctation 
The king having ſignified his intention that the 
princeſs ſhould land at Greenwich, both ſides of 
the Thames were for ſcveral days lint d with innu- 
merable multitudes. The river itſelf was co- 
vered with pleaſure-boats, wherries, . and other 
veſſels filled with ſpectators, and cru ſing between 
Blackwall and Graveſend, in order to meet and 
welcome their future quten's arrival. Scats and 
ſcaffolds were prepared along the ſhore for ſeveral 
miles; and all the publicans reſiding near the banks 
of the river, both in Kent and Eſſex, were en- 
riched by an amazing conflux of company. Every 
individual obſerved the wind as earneſtly as if 
his whole fortune had depended upon the firſt 
change of weather; and London poured forth her 
ſwarms like an immenſe hive during the firſt gleams 
of vernal ſunſhine. All the medicinal wells, to 
which wealthy people reſort in the ſummer, either 
for health or pleaſure, were now deſerted ; and 
numbers flocked to the metropolis from all parts 
of the united kingdom to fee their ſovereign's 
bride, and be eye · witneſſes of the enſuing corona- 
tion. After a tedious voyage of ten days, during 
which the fleet was expoſed to three different 
ſtorms, and often in danger of being driven on 
the coaſt of Norway, the princeſs landed on the 
ſeventh day of September in the afternoon at 
Harwich, where ſhe was received by the mayor 
and aldermen in their formalities. She advanced 
with her attendants by the way of Colcheſter to 
Witham, and lodged at a houſe belonging to the 
earl of Abercorn, where ſhe gratified the curiofity 
of the people with the moſt obliging condeſcenſion. 
Meanwhile the king, whoſe ardour far ſurpaſſed 
the impatience of his ſubjects, being apprized by 
couriers of her arrival, diſpatched his own coaches, 
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with a party of the horſe-guarde, who met her at 
Rumford, and conducted her to London, throuph 
innumerable crouds of people, aſſembled on the 
road to gratiſy their curioſity and welcome her ar- 
rival. Their applauſe was fignificd in tumultuous 
acclamations, which attended her for feveral miles 
and the eagerneſs of the populace was even carried 


to a degree of licentious zeal, which the guards 


could hardly reſtrain within the bounds of cecent 
reſpect. : 

Thus accompanied by great numbers in csr— 
riages, on horſeback and a-foot, this amiable prin- 
ceſs proceeded by Shoreditch church, up Old-ftreet 
to the city-road, acroſs Iſlington, along the new 
road into Hyde-park, and down Conſtitution-hill, 
to the garden gate of the palace of St. James's, 
where ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke 
of Devonſhire, in quality cf lord-chamberlain. At 
the gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, 
and in the garden ſhe was met by the king him- 
{c]!, whoſe looks declared the tranſports of his joy. 
When ſhe made her obeiſance, he raiſ-d ker by the 
hand, which he kiſſed, and then led her up ſtairs 
tO the palace, where they dined together, with 
the whole royal family. At nine the nuptial ce- 
remony was performed by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the royal chapt l, which had been mag- 
n ficently decorated for the occaſion. Beſides the 
royal family, all the great officers of ſtate, the no- 
bility, peers and peereſſes, and the foreign mini- 
ſters, attended at the ſervice, the concluſion cf 
which was announced to the people by the diſ- 
charge of the artillery at the Park and the Tower : 
and the cities of London and Weſtminſter were 
illuminated in honour of this auſpicious event. No- 
thing was now ſcen at court but ſplendor and 
feſtivity, exhibiting all the marks of mirth and 
ſatisfaction. The great acceſſion of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs that the King enjoyed in this connection, en- 
abled him to ſupport the fatigue of receiving freſh 
addreſſes of felicitation, which were uſhered in as 
uſual by the city of London, and preſented to him 
by the clergy, the univerſities, the diſſenters, the 
cities, towns, and corporations in all parts of the 
Britiſh dominiogs. f 

The ceremony of the nuptials was foon ſucceed- 


ed by that of the coronation, which could not fail 


of being extremely irkſome and diſagreeable to a 
prince of true taſte and ſentiment. A commiſſion 
bad long ago paſſed the ſeal, conſtituting a court 
to decide the pretenſions of a great number of 
people, who laid claim to ſeveral offices and privi- 
leges, in the celebration of this neceſſary form; 
and many of theſe, being derived from the moſt 
remote antiquity, carried with them an uncouth 
and ridiculous appearance to a modern reader. 
Weſtminſter-hall was prepared for the coronation- 
banquet, by removing the courts of judicature, 
boarding the floor, erecting canopies, and build- 
ing three rows of galleries for the accommodation 
of ſpectators. A platform was laid between this Hall 
and the Abbey church, where the king is actually 
crowned, All the houſes and ſtreets within fight 
of the proceſſion were ſaced and crowded with 
benches and ſcaffolding, which extended on both 
fides within the Abbey from the Weſtern entrance 
almoſt up to the choir. The proſpect formed by 
theſe occaſional erections, which were ſurpriſingly 
calculated for ſecurity and convenience, could not 
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fail to awaken the expectation of the ſpectator for 
ſomething ſolema and ſublime : but when all theſe 
benches were filled with above two hundred thou- 
ſind people, of both ſexes, arrayed in gay apparel, 
they filled the mind with an aſtoniſhing idea of the 
wealth land populoſity of Great Britain, and en- 
tirely eclipſed the proceſſion, notwithſtanding the 
incredible profuſion of jewels and finery, and all 
the other circumſtances of pomp by which it was 
diſtinguiſhed. The principal objects, however, 
ſtill maintained their importance in the eyes and 
boſoms of all the ſpectators, who could not with- 
out the moſt lively emotions of admiration and 
Joy behold ſuch attractive accompliſhments in the 
royal pair, whoſe virtues adorned the crowns they 
were deſtined to wear. 

The oſtentation of this year was cloſed with the 
anniverſary pageants that celebrate the election of 
a new lord mayor in the city of London. As the 
kings and queens of Great-Br.tain are always en- 
tertained at Guildhall by the magiſtrate who hap- 
pens to be choſen in the year of the coronation, ex- 
traordinary preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of their majeſties; who, with a great number 
of the nobility, honoured the banquet, in the 
midſt of the moſt tumultuous expreſſions of loyalty 
and attachment that ever were known on any for- 
mer occaſion. 

Oa the third of November the new parliament 
was opened at Weſtminſter; and, as no miniſterial 
influence had been uſed in electing the members of 
which it was compoſed, it undoubtedlydeſerved the 
appellation of a free parl:ament; a phænomenon 
which had not appeared in the meridian of Great 
Britain for the ſpace of above forty years before 
this period. The king, being ſeated on the throne, 
commanded the attendance of the commons ; to 
whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the mouth of 
the high-lord-chancellor, that they ſhould return 
to their houſe, and chuſe a new ſpeaker, Accord- 
ingly their unanimous choice fell upon Sir John 
Cuſt, baronet, a gentleman of extenſive knowledge 
and diſtinguiſhed probity, qualified in all reſpects 
to ſupply the room of Mr. Onſlow, who had fo 
long and ſo worthily diſcharged that important 
office. His majeſty, repairing again to the houſe 
of peers on the fixth, approved of the ſpeaker, 
and harangued the parliament in theſe words. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- 
moned and elected under my authority, I with 
pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me completely happy, and given univerſal joy to 
my loving ſubjects. My marriage with a princeſs, 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by every virtue, and ami- 
able endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſſible 
domeſtic comfort, cannot but highly contribute to 
the happineſs of my kingdoms; which has been, 
and always ſhall be, my firſt object in every action 
of my life. | | 
e Tt has been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt pe- 
riod of my reign might be marked with another 
felicity ; the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to 
my people, and putting an end to the calamities 
of war, under which ſo great a part of Europe ſuf- 
fers. But though overtures were made to me, and 

ood brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, by 
the — belligerant powers, in order to a gene- 
ral pacification, for which purpoſe a congreſs was 
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appointed; and propoſitions were made to me by 
France, for a particular peace with that crown 

which were followed by an actual negotiation; 
yet that congreſs hath not hitherto taken place, 
= the negotiation with France is entirely broken 
off, | | 
«* The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate 
this good work has been manifeſted in the progreſs 
of it; and I have the conſolation to reflect, that 
the continuance of the war, and the farther effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian blood, to which it was the deſire 
of my heart to put a ſtop, cannot with juſtice be 
imputed to me, 

„Our military operations have been in no de- 
gree ſuſpended or delayed; and it has pleaſed God 
to grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the con- 
queſts of the iſlands of Belleiſle and Dominique 
and by the reduction of Pondicherry, which hath 
in a manner anaithilfted the French power in the 
Eaſt Indies. In other parts, where the enemy's 
numbers were greatly ſuperior, their principal de- 
ſigns and projects have been generally diſappoint- 
ed, by a conduct which does the higheſt honour 
co the diſtinguiſhed capacity of my general prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and by the valour of my 
troops. The magnanimity and ability of the king 
of Pruſſia have eminently appeared in reſiſting ſuch 
numerous armies, and ſurmounting ſo great diffi- 
culties. : 

Ia this ſituation, I am glad to have an op- 
portunity of receiving the trueſt information of 
the ſenſe of my people, by a new choice of their 
repreſentatives. I am fully perſuaded you will a- 
gree with me in opinion, that the ſteady exertion 
of our moſt vigorous efforts, in every part where 
the enemy may ſtill be attacked with advan ag, is 
the only means that can be productive of juchi a 
peace, as may with reaſon be expected from our 
ſucceſſes. It is, therefore, my fixed reſolution, 
with your concurrence and ſupport, to carry on 
the war, in the moſt effectual manner, for the in- 
tereſt and advantage of my kingdoms; and to 
maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good 
faith and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly 
to the engagements entered into with my allies. 
In this I will perſevere, until my enemies, moved 
by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and touched 
with the miſeries of ſo many nations, ſhall yield to 
the equitable conditions of an honourable peace 
in which caſe, as well as in the proſecution of 
the war, I do aſſure you, no conſideration what- 
ever ſhall make me.depart from the true intereſts 
of theſe my kingdoms, and the honour and digni- 
ty of my crown.“ 

« Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

* I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the 
ſervices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before 
you; and I deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, 
as may enable me to proſecute the war with vigour, 
and as your own welfare and ſecurity, in the pre- 
ſent critical juncture, require, that we may happi- 
ly put the laſt hand to this great work. Whatſo- 
ever you give ſhall be duly and faithfully applied. 

4 ] dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the queen makes you go before me in what I am 


next to mention; the making an adequate and 
honourable proviſion for her 7 pport, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould 
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ſhould ſurvive me. This is what not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit calls for, and 
] earneſtly recommend it to your conſideration. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

4] have ſuch confidence in the zeal and good 
affect ons of this parliament, that I think it quite 
ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you 
to a right conduct. I will only add, that there ne- 
ver was a ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, 
and diſpatch, were more neceſſary for the ſafety, 
honour, and true intereſt of Great Britain.” 

Theſe expreſſions of confidence and eſteem, 
which flowed from the heart of a patriot king, met 
with the moſt cordial returns of gratitude and at- 
fection. The two houſes unanimoully reſolved to 
addreſs their ſovereign in the warmeſt terms of 
zeal and attachment, The commons, having 
thanked him for this moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, preſented their congratulations on the joy- 
ful and auſpicious event of his nuptials, with a 
princeſs deſcended from an illuſtrious proteſtant 
line, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt eminent graces and 
endowments, worthy to be the partner of a throne, 
by poſſeſſing every virtue by which it could be 
adorned. They expreſſed their deep ſenſe of the 
affectionate regard he had manifeſted for his peo- 
ple, by conſulting, on this important and intereſt- 
ing occaſion, as on every other, the happineſs of 
them and their poſterity. They aſſured him, that 
with hearts full of gratitude for this ſignal inſtance 
ef his royal attention to the welfare ot his ſubjects, 
and thoroughly ſenſible of the exalted merit of his 
illuſtrious conſort, his faithful commons would 
not fail to make ſuch honourable and ample pro 
viſion as might enable her to ſupport her royal dig- 
nity with proper luſtre, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive 
his majeſty *; for the long continuance of whole 
life they ſhould offer up their moſt ardent vows to 
Providence, without ceaſing. They thanked his 
majeſty for having expreſſed his concern for the 
proſperity of his people, in wiſhing to reſtore them 
the bleſſings of peace. They declared their ad- 
miration of that humanity ſo becoming the royal 
breaſt, which, amidſt the ſucceſſes of his own 
kingdoms, felt for the calamities of other nations. 
They profeſſed themſelves fully perſuaded, that 
thoſe beneficent diſpoſitions which induced his 
majeſty to propoſe a congrels for a general pacifica- 
tion, and to engage in a negotiation with France 
for a particular peace, could not have failed of the 
deſired effect, if the enemy, influenced by the 
ſame motives, had ſhewn the ſame good intentions, 
and would have complied with ſuch conditions as 
were requiſite for the accompliſhmeat of that ſalu- 
tary work, They teſtified the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his majeſty's vigilance and firm. 
neſs, in not ſuffering the hopes and expectations 
of peace to produce the leaſt ſuſpence or relaxation 
in the exertion of his arms; and congratulated his 
majeſty on thoſe happy ſucceſſes, which, under 
the good providence of God, they aſcribed to the 
wiſdom and vigour of his majeſty's meaſures: to 
theſe they owed the reduction of Dominique, the 
conqueſt of Bell-iſle, atchieved with ſo much repu- 
tation to the Britiſh arms, and the deſtruction of 
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the enemy's power in the Eaſt Indies, by the ac- 
quiſition of Pondicherry, their laſt remaining ſet- 
tlement of any ſtrength in thoſe countries. They 
obſerved, that the wiſe and able conduct of his ſe- 
rene highneſs prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
whereby be had ſurceſſively defeated the projects 
of the enemy, and prevented their making that 
progreſs, which, from their ſuperior numbers, 
they expected; together th that gracious appro- 
bation which his majeſty had been pleaſ:d to ex- 
preſs of the valour of his troops; could not but 
give the higheſt ſatisfaction to his faithful com- 
mons. They ſaid, they ſaw with juſt admiration 
repeated proofs, in every campaign, of that un- 
ſhaken reſolution, and of thoſe aſtoniſhing efforts, 
which alone could have enabled his majeſty's great 
ally, the king of Pruſſia, to reſiſt the numerous 
forces of his enemies. They aſſured him, he 
might depend upon their intire concurrence and 
ſupport, in the moſt effectual proſecution of the 
war, for the intereſt and advantage of Great Bri- 
tain; and in maintaining, to the utmoſt of their 
power, the good faith and honour of his majeſty's 
crown, and the engagements entered into with 
his allies : and they declared themſelves truly ſen- 
ſible, that the conſtant care and attention of his 
majeſty to purſue the moſt vigarous meaſures, in 
every part, where any ſucceſstul impreſſion could 
ſtill be made upon the enemy, were the only 
means to attain that deſirable object, an honour- 
able and laſting peace. They acknowledged with 
the deepelt gratitude, that moſt endearing expreſ- 
ſion of his majeſty's unbounded — and af- 
fection towards his native country, in the ſolemn 
declaration which he had been pleaſed to make, 
that, as well in the proſecution of the war as in 
the concluſion of the peace, no conſideration hat- 
ever ſhould induce him to depart from the true in- 
tereſts of his kingdoms, and from the honour and 
dignity of his crown. They gave him to under- 
ſtand, that his faithful commons would chearfully 
grant ſuch ſupplies as the nature and extent of the 
leveral ſervices ſhould be found to require, firmly 
relying on his majeſty's wiſdom and juſtice, that 
they would be applied with the ſtricteſt œco- 
nomy, and in ſuch a manner as might moſt effec- 
tually anſwer the great ends for which they ſhould 
be granted. They expreſſed their earneſt deſires, 
that this firſt parliament convened by his autho- 
rity, might, by their conduct, give his majeſty a 
happy proof of the zeal, the loyalty, and the affec- 
tion of his people. They concluded with ſaying, 
that, ſenſible of the difficult criſis in which they 
were aſſembled, they were determined to concur, 
with the greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in what- 
ever might contribute to the public welfare, might 
tend to defeat the views and expeCtations of their 
enemies, and convince the world, that there were 
no difficulties which his majeſty's wiſdom and per- 
ſeverance, with the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
could not ſurmount. 

The ſupplies of the year, which amounted to 
eighteen millions, two hundred twenty nine thou- 


— one hundred thirty- five pounds, eighteen 


ſhillings and eleven · pence halfpenny, were juſt pro- 


They afterwards reſolved, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, ſhe ſhould enjoy a proviſion of one hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum during her life, together with the palace of Somerſet- houſe, and the lodge and lands at Richmond old Park. 
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vided, when the publ c attention was called off to an 
incident af national importance. The king of Great 
Britain had directed the earl of Briſtol, his ambal- 
ſador at Madrid, to demand of the Spaniſh miniſ- 
try an explanation of the late treaty concluded be- 
tween the kings of France and Spain; and particu- 
larly to require a categorical declaration with re— 
ſpect to the part his catholic majeſty intended to 
act in the diſputes between the courts of London 
and Verſailles. His inſtructions imported, that 
thoſe queſtions ſhould be put with all the delicacy 
which the nature of ſuch demands could admit, 
that Spain ſhould have no cauſe to complain that 
ſhe was treated with want of decorum. Te de- 
mands were made accordingly, with all imaginable 
demonſtrations of reſpect; but as the anſwers 
given appeared evaſive and unſatisfactory, he be- 
came more peremptory in his remonſtrances; and 
at length plainly declared, that if the court of Spain 
ſhould refuſe a politive explanation whether the 
catholic king in:ended to ally himſelf with France 
againſt England, he ſhould interpret the retuſal 
Into an aggreſſion and declaration of war, and, in 
conſequence, be obliged to retire from the court 
of Madrid. The Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of 
Verſailles, and waited only for an opportunity to 
provoke Great-Britain into an immediate rupture. 
In anſwer therefore to this declaration, Mr. Wall, 
the Spaniſh Miniſter, replied, that ſuch a ſtep 
could only be ſuggeſted. by the ſpirit of haugh- 
tineſs and of diſcord, which, for the misfortune 
of mankind, ſtill reigned but too much in the 
Britiſh government; that it was in that very mo- 
ment the war was declared, and the king's d:gnity 
violently attacked; and the earl might retire how 
and when he ſhould think proper. Nothing could 
be more idle and frivolous than this pretence for 
taking umbrage. Had the Engliſh Miniſter failed 
in point of punctilio, and made an abrupt demand, 
-unauthorized by the law of nations, the court of 
Madrid might have reſented his perſonal beha- 
viour, and complained of it by their ambaſſador 
at London; bur, even in that caſe, the affront 
would have been, by all the reaſonable part of 


mankind, deemed too inconſiderable a cauſe for 


involving the two nations in the horrors and mi- 
ſery of war: yet even this plea was wanting. The 
Earl of Briſtol proceeded with delicacy and cau- 
tion, and did not inſiſt upon a categorical anſwer 
until every milder method had been tried without 
ſucceſs. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance at- 
"tending this rupture was the purport of a paper 
delivered to the earl of Egremont, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouth- 
ern department, by the count de Fuentes, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of London. Ir 
ſeems to have been calculated for ſowing jealouſies 
and fomenting diviſions among the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain, and may be termed, ** His catho- 
lic majeſty's declaration of war againſt the perſon 
of Mr. Pitt, late ſecretary of ſtate, and miniſter to 
the king of Great-Britain.” | 
No meaſures were now to be kept with Spain, 
The earl of Briſtol was recalled: the count de Fu- 
entes retired from England, His Britannic Majeſty 
granted a. commiſſion, impowering the admiralty 
to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions for pri- 
vateers to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. War 
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| was declared in form on the fourth day of Janu- 

ary; and on the nineteenth the king communica- 
ted it in a ſpeech to both houſes of parliamenr, 
He ſaid he had ſo often aſſured them of his ſincere 
diſpoſition to put an end to the calamities of war, 
and to reſtore the public tranquility on ſolid and 
laſting foundations, that no impartial perſon, either 
at home or abroad, could ſuſpect him of unneceſſa- 
r:ly kindling a new war in Europe. He acquainted 
them, that, ſince their receſs, he had found him- 
{-If indiſpenſably obliged to declare war againſt 
Spain, for the cauſes ſpecified in his public decla- 
ration. He obſerved, that his own conduct, ſince 
his acceſhon to the throne, as well as that of the 
late king his grandfather, towards Spain, had been 
ſo full of good will and friendſhip, 1o averſe to the 
laying hold of ſeveral juſt grounds of complaint, 
which might have been alledged, and fo attentive 
to the advantages of the catholick king and his 
family, that it was matter of the greateſt ſurprize 
to find that engagements had, in this conjuncture, 
been entered into between that crown and France ; 
and a treaty made to unite all the branches of the 
houte of Bourbon in the moſt ambitious and dan- 
gerous deligns againſt the commerce and indepen- 
dency of the reſt of Europe, and particularly of 
theſe kingdoms. He expreſſed his reliance on the 
divine bleſſing on the juſtice of his cauſe, on the 
zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faithful ſub- 
jects, and the concurrence of his allies, who muſt 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and ex- 
tenſive projects of his enemies. He left theſe con- 
ſiderations with his parliament, full of the juſteſt 
confidence, that the honour of his crown, and the 
intereſts of his kingdoms, were ſafe in their 
hands. | 

This ſpeech being taken into conſideration, each 
houſe apart preſented an addreſs, containing aſſu- 
rances of conſtant ſupport, conveyed in the moſt 

endearing expreſſions. | 

Here I muſt interrupt the narrative of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, to take notice of the reduction 
of the iſland of Martinique, which happened du- 
ring this period. 

The late miniſter had determined to employ a 
very conſiderable part of the force of the nation 
againſt the French colonies in the Weſt-Indies, and 
a ſtrong ſquadron was accordingly equipped. This 
armament failed from Spithead in the month of 
October in the precediog year, having under their 
convoy a number of tranſports, with four battalions 
from Belleiſle, to join at Barbadocs a ſtrong body 
of forces from North America, together with ſome 
regiments and volunteers from Guadalupe and the 
Leeward iſlands, and proceed in concert with the 
fleet already on that ſtation, and make a conqueſt 
of Martinique, which, ſince the attempt of gene- 
ral Hopſon, had been ſtrengthened with new forti- 
fications, and a ſtrong body of troops. The militia 
were well regulated, commanded by experienced 
officers, and the iſland had plenty of proviſions, 
artillery and ammunition. 

It may be neceſſary to inform the reader, that 
Martinique is the largeſt of all the Caribbee iſlands, 
ſituated between the fourteenth and fifteenth de- 
grees of north latitude, about the middle between 
Barbadots and Guadaloupe, to the windward of 
Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's. It extends twenty 


leagues in length, and may be about one 9 
| an 
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and thirty miles in circumference; indented by a 

reat number of creeks and harbours, diverſified 
with hill and dale, ſhaded with woods, watered by 
many ftreams; in climate ſultry, in ſoil fertile, 
producing a very conliderable quantity of ſugar, 
indigo, colize, cottor., ginger, aloes, and pimento. 
Here the governor-general ot all the French iſlands 
in this part of the world reſides; and here is eſta- 
bliſhed the ſovercign council, whoſe juriſdiction 
extends over all the French Antilles, and even to 
the ſettlements of that crown in the - iſlands of St. 
Domingo and Tortuga. In a word, Martinique 
is the moſt populous and flouriſhing of all the co- 
lonies which the French nation poſſeſs in the Welt- 
Indies. Its towns and harbours were ſtrongly for- 
tified: the country itſelf is almoſt inacceſſible on 
account of woods, paſſes, rivers, rocks, and ravines; 
and was defended by a body of regular troops, re- 
inforced by a diſciplined militia, ſaid to conſiſt of 
ten thouſand white natives; and to theſe might be 
added four times that number of negroes, whom 
they could arm in caſes of neceſſity. The reduc- 
tion of this iſland was an object of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to Great-Britain, not only on account of 
its intrinlic worth, and the detriment which the loſs 
of it muſt occaſion to the enemy, but likewiſe for 
the ſecurity of the Engliſh iſlands, amongſt which 
it is ſituated, and of the Britiſh trading ſhips, which 
were conſtantly moleſted by the privateers of Mar- 
tinico. 

The armament from North America and Eng- 
land under the command of major-general Monck- 
ton and rear-2dmiral Rodney, amounting to eigh- 
teen battalions, and as many ſh'ps of the line, be- 
ſides frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips, having rendez- 
vouſed at Barbadoes in the month of December, pro- 
ceeded from thence on the fifth day of January; and 
on the eighth the fleet and tranſports anchored in 
Sr. Ann's Bay, in the eaſtern part of Martinique, 
after the ſhips of war had ſilenced ſome batteries, 
which the enemy had erected on that part of the 
coaſt, In the courſe of this ſervice, the Raiſonable, 
a ſhip of the line, was, by the ignorance of the pi- 
lot, run upon a reef of rocks, from whence ſhe 
could not be diſengaged, though the men were 
faved, together with her ſtores and artillery. 

The general, however, judging this an impro- 
per place for a diſembarkation, two brigades, com- 
manded by the brigadiers Haviland and Grant, 
were detached under convoy to the bay of Petite- 
Anſe, where a battery was cannonaded and taken 
by the ſeamen and marines. Theſe brigades were 
ſoon followed by the whole army, and the reſt of 
the ſquadron; and other batteries being ſilenced, 
general Monckton and the forces landed without 
further oppoſition on the ſixteenth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cas des Navires. The brigadiers 
Haviland and Grant had made a deſcent in the 
other place, and marched to the ground oppoſite 
to Pidgeon-iſland, which commands the harbour of 
Fort-Royal ; but the road being found impaſſable 
for artillery, Mr. Monckton altered his firſt deſign. 
The two brigades, however, with the light infantry 
under lieutenant-colonel Scot, while they remained 
on ſhore, were atracked in the night by a body of 
grenadiers, freebooters, negroes, and Mulattoes, 


who had been tranſported from Fort-Royal; but g 
aſſiſtance when the attack began. Major Leland, 


they met with ſuch a warm reception, as compelled 
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them to retreat with precipitation, after having loſt 
a great number of men. | 

The troops being landed at Cas des Navires, and 
reinforced with two battalions of marines, which 
were ſent from the ſquadron, the general determin- 
ed to beſiege the town of Fort. royal; but, in or- 
der to make his approaches, he found it neceſſary 
to attack the heights of Garnier and Tortueſon, 
which the enemy had fortified, and ſeemed reſolved 
to defend to the laſt extremity. The Engliſh com- 
mander, having raiſed a battery to protect the 
paſſage of a ravine which ſeparated him from thoſe 
heights, made a diſpoſition for the attack, which 
was put in execution on the twenty: fourth day of 
January. In the dawn of the morning, brigadier 
Grant, at the head of the grenadiers, ſuſtaintd by 
lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the advanced poſts 
of the enemy, under a briſk fire of the batteries; 
while brigadierRufane, with his br'gade, reinforced 
by the marines, marched up on the right to attack 
the redoubts that were raiſed along the ſhore; and 
the light infantry under colonel Scot, ſupported by 
the brigade of Walſh, advanced on the left of a 
plantation, in order, if poſſible, 5 turn the enemy. 

They ſucceeded in their attempt, while the gre- 
nadiers were employed in driving the French from 
one poſt to another; and this motion contributed 
in a great meaſure. to the ſuccels of the day, By 
nine in the morning they were in poſſeſſion of the 
Morne Tortueſon, and all the redoubts and batte- 
ries with which it was fortified. The enemy retired 
in confuſion to the town of Fort Royal, and to the 
Morne Garnier, which being more high and inac- 
ceſſible than the other, was deemed impregnable. 
During the conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Tortue- 
ſon, brigadier Haviland, at the head of his bri- 
gade, with two battalions of highlanders, and ano- 
ther corps of light infantry, under major Leland, 
was ordered to paſs the ravine a good way to the 
left, and turn a body of the enemy poſted on the 
oppoſite heights, in hope of being able to divide 
their forces; but the country was fo difficult of ac- 
ceſs, that it was late before this paſſage was effe&t- 
ed. In the mean time, the general, perceiving 
the enemy giving way on all ſides, ordered colonel 
Scor's light infantry, with Walſh's brigade, and a 
diviſion of the grenadiers, to advance on the lefr 
to a plantation, from whence they drove the enemy, 
and where they took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
poſt oppoſite ro the Morne Garnier. They were 
ſuſtained, on the right, by Haviland's corps, when 
they paſſed the ravine; and the road between the 
two plantations, which they occupied, was covered 
by the marines, 

Next day the Engliſh began to ered batteries 
againſt the citadel of Fort- Royal: but were greatly 
harraſſed from Morne Garnier. On the twenty- 
ſeventh, about four in the afternoon, the enemy 
made a furious attack, with the greateſt part of 
their forces, on the poſts defended by he light 
infantry and brigadier Haviland; but met with fo 
warm a reception, that they ſoon retired in diſor- 
der. Such was the ardour of the Engliſh troops, 
that they paſſed the ravine with the fugitives, ſeized 
their batteries, and took poſſefiion of the ground, 
being ſuſtained by the brigade of Walſh, and the 
renadiers under Grant, who marched up to their 
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with his light infantry, finding no reſiſtance on the 
left, advanced to the redoubt which was abandon- 
ed; and the brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and Havi- 
land, moved up in order to ſupport him; ſo that 
by nine at night the Britiſh troops were in poſſeſſion 
of this very ſtrong poſt, that commanded the cita- 
del, againſt which their own artillery was turned 
in the morning. : 

The French regular troops had fled into the 
town, and the militia diſperſed in the country, 
The governor of the citadel, perceiving the Eng- 
liſh employed in erecting batteries on the different 
heights by which it was commanded, ordered the 
chamade to be bear, and ſurrendered by capitula- 
tion. On the fourth, of February the gate of the 
citadel was delivered up to the Engliſh; and next 
morning the garriſon, to the number of eight hun- 
dred, marched out with the honours of war, Im- 
mediately after tlie reduction of Fort Royal, depu- 
tations were ſent from different quarters of the 
iſland, requeſting a capitulation: but the gover- 
nor-general, M. de la Touche, retired with his 
forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend 
to the laſt extremity. On the leventh, Pidgeon 
illand, which was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed 
one of the beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrender- 
ed at the firit ſummons, and was favoured with a 
capitulation ſimilar to that of the citadel. It was 
agreed, that the troops of the French king ſhould 
be conveyed to Rochfort in France; that the mi- 
litia ſhould lay down their arms, and remain pri- 
ſoners of war, until the fate of the iſland ſnould be 


determined. This conqueſt was atchieved at the 


ſmall expence of about four hundred men, includ- 
ing a few officers, killed and wounded in the dif- 
ferent attacks; but the lols of the enemy was much 
more conſiderable. The moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance of this enterprize was the ſurpriſing bol dneſs 
and alacrity of the ſeamen, who, by force of arm, 
drew a number of heavy mortars and ſhips cannon 
up the ſteepeſt mountains to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſea, and acroſs the enemy's line of fire, to 
which they expoſed themſelves with undaunted re- 
ſolution. Fourteen French privateers were found 
in the harbour of Port-Royal; and a much greater 
number, from other parts in the iſland, were de- 
livered up to admiral Rodney, in conſequence of 
the capitulation wich the inhabitants, who, in all 
other reſpe&s, were very favourably treated. 

Juſt as general Monckton was going to let out 
for the reduction of Sc. Pierre, a very large and 
populous town, ſituated to the lee ward of Fort- 
Royal, two deputies arrived with propoſals of ca- 
pitulation for the whole iſland on the part of M. de 
la Touche, the governor-general. . On the four- 
teenth the terms were ſettled, and the capitulation 
ſigned : on the ſixteenth the Engliſh commander 
took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, and all the poſts in 
that neighbourhood ; while the governor-general, 
with Mr. Rouille, the lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff 
officers, and about three hundred and twenty gre- 
nadiers, were put on board ſome tranſports, to be 
carried to France. That ſuch an important con- 


queſt ſhould be atchieved almoſt without bloodſhed, 
was in a great meaſure owing to the favourable 
capitulation which the iſland of Guadaloupe had 
obtained, and the good faith with which the ar- 
ticles of that capitulation had been obſerved by the 
| conquerors. Indeed the inhabitants of Martinico, 
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price; and that, on the other hand, they 
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who were indulged with nearly the ſame terms, 
muſt have found themſelves conſiderable gainers 
by their change of ſovereign; inaſmuch as, toge- 
ther with the enjoyment of their own religion, 
laws, and property, they had now an opportunity 
of exporting their produce to advantage, and of 
being ſupplied with all neceſſaries from the do- 
minions of Great Britain; whereas, before they fell 
under the Engliſh government, their commerce 
was almoſt entirely interrupted, and they were 
obliged to depend even for ſubſiſtence on the moſt 
precarious methods of ſupply. By the reduction 
of Martinico, the iſland of Antigua, St. Chriſto. 
pher's, and Nevis, together with the ſhips trading 
to theſe colonies, were perfectly ſecured againſt the 
depredations of the enemy; and Great. Britain ac- 
quired an annual addition in commerce, at leaſt to 
the amount of one million ſterling. 

The ſurrender of Martinique naturally drew on 
the ſurrender of all the dependent iſlands. Grana- 
da, a fertile iſland, and poſſeſſrd of ſome good har- 
bours, was given up without oppoſition. Sr. Lu- 
cla, and St. Vincent, the right to which had ſo lung 
been objects of contention between the two nations, 
followed its example. The Engliſh were now the 
ſole and undiſturbed poſſeſſors of all the Caribbees, 
and held that chain of innumerable iſlands which 
forms an immenſe bow, extending from the eaſt- 
ern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of 
South America. And though ſome of theſe iflands 
are barren, none of them very large, and not many 
of them well inhabited, they boaſt of more trade 
than falls to the lot of many reſpectable kingdoms. 

Before we proceed any further in relating the 
tranſactions of the preſent campaign, it may not be 
improper to take notice of ſome other particulars 
which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion of parliament. 

In the courle of the foregoing year it had been 
found neceſſary to lay an additional duty of three 
ſhillings on every barrel of beer; and as this did nat 
immediately take place, it made little impreſſion on 
the minds of the people: but now that the brewers 
began to raiſe the price of their liquor, and the 
publicans in conlequence reſolved to demand one 
haltpenny extraordinary on every quart of ſtrong 
beer, the cities of London and Weſtminſter were 
filled with tumult. The populace denounced ven- 
geance againſt the brewers for exacting a higher 
price than uſual from the victuallers; and even 
threatened to pull down the houſes of thoſe pub- 
licans who ſhould charge the additional halfpenny on 
their beer. Under the apprehenſion of theſe dan- 
gers, they petitioned the houſe of commons for ſe- 
curity and relief: and a new law was made in their 
favour. It enacted, that no brewer or retailer of 
ſtrong beer or ale ſhould be liable to be ſued, im- 
pleaded, or moleſted, by indictment, information, 
popular action, or otherwiſe, for advancing the 
ould 
not be allowed to mix it, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever, after the gauge of ir ſhould be taken by an 
officer of the exciſe. 5 

Another act was paſſed to explain, amend, and 
reduce into one act, the ſeveral laws relating to the 
militia, which had been found hitherto ineffectual. 
By this regulation perſons liable to ſerve in the mi- 
litia, may be choſen by ballot, as before; or other- 
wiſe the pariſh officers, with the conſent of the in- 
habitants, may provide volunteers, to be approved 
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of by two deputy-lieutenants and one juſtice of the 
peace; and whatever expence they incur, by 
pr ſuch volunteers, they are impo vered to 
reimburſe themſelves by a rate on the pariſh, to be 
made in proportion to that for the relief of their 
poor, and the overplus, if any, to go in aid to the 
poors rate. It is further decreed, that pariſh offi- 
cers ſhall pay to every perſon choſen by lot, and 
ſworn in, or ſubſticute, ſuch ſum of money, not 
exceeding five pounds, as any two deputy-lieu- 
renants and a juſtice of the peace ſhall adjudge to 
be one half of the current price then paid for a vo- 
lunteer in the county where ſuch perſon ſhall be 
choſen. It is Iikewiſe ordained, that no perſon un- 
der the age of eighteen, or above forty-five, ar- 
ticled clerk, apprentice, or poor man with three 
children born in wedlock, ſhall be compelled to 
ſerve: and that every perſon, who ſhall contract 
or agree with any other liable to ſerve, to inſure 
him from ſerving in the militia, by providing a 
ſubſtitute, or paying the penalty of cen pounds, 
ſhall, for ſo doing, be fined in the ſum of one hun 
dred pounds, one halt to the proſecutor, the other 
to the poor of the pariſh, This act was to take 
place from the time of its being paſſed, and is to 
continue in force for the ſpace or ſeven years, and 
from thence to the end of the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and no longer. And nothing in the ſaid 
act is to be conſtrued to extend to the preventing 
perſons of the ſame pariſh, rown, or place, from 
entering into ſubſcriptions among themſelves, for 
paying jointly for any ſubſtitute or ſubſtitutes, who 
may be provided for one or more of the ſubicribers, 
who may happen to be choſen by lot. By this wiſe 
and wholeſome alteration in the militia-laws, which 
obliges, and very juſtly, every man to pay his 
quota, all pariſhes have it in their power to keep 
their good and uſeful hands at home, and by a 
ſmall and equitable tax, to be raiſed only twice in 
ſeven years, to ſend the idle and diſſolute to ſerve 
their king and country for three years in the militia. 

By a new law for the preſervation of the game, 
it was decreed, that after the firſt day of June next 
enſuing, no partridge, pheaſant, heath-towl, or 
grouſe, ſhould be killed, taken, or fold, any year, 
between the twelfth day of February and firſt of 
September, for partridges; between the firſt of 
February and the firſt of October, for pheaſants; 
between the firſt of January and the twentieth of 
Auguſt, for heath-fowl, commonly called black 
game; and between the firſt of December and the 
twenty · fifth day of July, for the grouſe, common- 
ly called the red game.—The perſon offending 
againſt this law to forfeit five pounds for every 
bird, to the proſecutor. A new act paſſed for the 
better lighting and paving the ſtreets of Weſtmin- 
ſter, which were neither very ſafe nor commodious. 
A new law was alſo made for ſecuring the additional 
ſalaries to the puiſne judges, whom the king had 
rendered independent, in the courſe of the preced- 
ing ſeſſion; and by another bill, an annuity of 
three thouſand pounds was ſettled and ſecured for 
the uſe of Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; late ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 

Fhe mutiny bill was paſſed as an annual regu- 
lation; and the parliament enacted an explanatory 
law for a further encouragement to thoſe who ſhould 
make any progreſs towards the diſcovery of a cer- 
tain method for finding. out the longitude at ſea, 
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that great deſideratum in the art of navigation. 
Mr. Harriſon, a clock maker of London, had con- 
trived a curious time - piece, which, under the di- 
rection of his ſon, was tried in a voyzee to the 
Weſt-Indies, and found to ſucceed in all experi- 
ments infinitely beyond any thing which had hither- 
to been invented on the ſame ſubject. Mr. Irwin, 
a native of Ireland, had alſo contrived a marine 
chair, by means of which it was found practicable, 
in the rougheſt weather at ſea, to take obſervations 
of the immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's ſatel- 
lites, from which the longitude may be aſcertain- 
ed. This machine had been found ſucceſsful upon 
trial; and a board of longitude being now held at 
the Admiralty, to conſider the merit of theſe im- 
provements, Mr. Harriſon and his fon were grati- 
fied with a reward of fifteen hundred pounds; and 
five hundred were given to Mr. Irwin. | 

The public buſineſs beiag finiſhed, the king re- 
paired to the houſe of lords on the ſecond day of 
June, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he expreſſed the higheſt approbation of 
the zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, which had fo ſig- 
nally appeared in the cours of their proceedings. 
He ſaid, he had informed them at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, that it had been his earneſt wiſh to re- 
{tore the bleſſings of peace to his people; but that 
it was his firm reſolution, with their concurrence 
and ſupport, to carry on the war in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, till that deſirable object could be ob- 
tained upon equitable and honourable terms: that 
his ſentiments in both theſe reſpects continued in- 
variably the ſame, and he had the ſatisfaction to 
find them confirmed by the unanimous voice of his 
parliament. He obſerved, that the ſignal ſucceſs 
of his arms, in the conqueſt of Martinique, and the 
acquiſition of many other valuable ſettlements in 


the Welſt-Indies, had, under the bleſſing of God, 


been the happy conſequences of theſe meaſures. 
He expreſſed his truſt in the divine providence, 
that they would be attended with ſtill turther ad- 


vantages, until the enemy ſhould be diſpoled to 


ſuch terms of accommodation, as the dignity and 
juſt rights of his crown, and the future ſecurity 
and commercial intereſts of his ſubjects would per- 
mit him to accept. He ſaid, when he conſidered 
the ample ſupplies which they had ſo unanimouſly 
granted, he could not but lament the heavy bur- 
thens, which the neceſſities of the public ſervice 
had obliged them to impoſe upon his people: that, 
from theſe conſiderations, he had endeavoured, in 
every inſtance, to confine his demands within as 
narrow bounds, as the difficulties, in which he 
found himſelf involved, would allow: and that, 
from the ſame motive, his utmoſt care ſhould be 
employed in obſerving the moſt exact ceconomy, 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of his kingdom, and the 
good faith and honour of his crown. He returned 
chem his particular thanks for the proof, which 
they had given, of their regard to him and his fa- 
mily, in the ample proviſion they had made for the 
queen; whole virtues and affections to this coun- 
try would, he was confident, be found to deſerve 
if. 
they would continue to diffuſe, in their ſeveral 
counties, th ſpirit of concord, which they had 
themſelves 10 ſteadily exerted in parliament: and 
he aſſured them, that he would, on his part, return 


their zeal and affection for his perſon and govern- 
6 


ment, 


He added, he had the fulleſt perſuaſion, that 
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ment, by a conſtant attention to whatever might 
contribute to the eaſe of his ſubjects; and that it 
was his ardent wiſh to found the glories of his 
reign on the union of his parliaments, and on the 
welfare and proſperity of his people. 

The moſt remarkable tranſaction that diſtinguiſh- 
ed this ſeſſion in the parliament of Ireland, was a 


generous reſolution in favour of their lord-lieu- | 


tenant the earl of Halifax, whoſe conduct they en- 
tirely approved of, and whoſe character they held 
in the utmoſt veneration. They unanimoully re- 
ſolved on an addreſs to his excellency, deſiring he 
would repreſent to the king the ſenſe of the houle, 
that the appointments of the lord-lieutenant were 

become inadequate to the dignity of that office ; 
and that it was the humble deſire of the houle, that 
his majeſty would be plealed to grant ſuch aug- 
mentation to the lord lieutenant for the time be- 
ing, as ſhould raiſe the whole to the annual ſum of 
ſixteen thouſand pounds. At the ſame time they 
expreſſcd their ſatisfaction at the pleaſing hope that 
this augmentation ſhould take place during the ad- 
miniſtration of a chief governor whoſe many great 
and amiable qualitics, whoſe wiſe and happy ad- 
miniſtration in the government of that kingdom, 
had univerſally endeared him to the people of Ire- 
land. The earl received this glorious teſtimony of 
their approbation with all ſuitable acknowledg- 
ments; but, with a delicacy peculiar to himſelt, 
declined their propoſal that the augmentation 
ſhould take place during his government. 

The peace of that kingdom had been for ſome 
time diſturbed by a ſet of licentious people, who 
aſſembled in the night in arms, and committed 
many outrages in different parts of the kingdom. 
They were indiſcriminately known by the name of 
White Boys and Levellers, becauſe they wore linen 
ſhirts over their cloaths, the better to diſtinguiſh 
each other in the dark; and levelled all the inclo- 
ſures which had encroached upon commons. This, 
indeed, was the principal grievance of which they 
complained. They looked upon every diminution 
of a common as an injury to the poor, who had 
uſed to enjoy the benefic of that common. They 
therefore not only deſtroyed the fences which had 
lately been made, but allo robbed and maltreated 
the authors and proprietors of thoſe encroachments. 
They even made head againſt ſome parties of regu- 
lar troops, and ſome few lives were loſt. A report 
began to prevail that thoſe were no other than mal- 
contents taking meaſures againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government: that they were already increaſed to a 
formidable number, well armed and diſciplined by 
officers, who had come for that purpoſe from France 
and other foreign countries. Theſe ſurmiſes, how- 
| ever, were afterwards found to have been abſolute- 
ly groundleſs, and all thoſe petty inſurrections were 
quelled by the vigilance and wiſe conduct of the 
lord-lieutenant, who, nevertheleſs, was obliged to 
make ſome examples of juſtice, in order to pre- 
vent ſuch diſturbances for the future. 

If England was free from theſe domeſtic inſurrecti- 
ons, yet her internal tranquillity was diſturbed by the 
furious” diſputes which prevailed among the mi- 
niſtry, The whole council had been almoſt un- 
animous to oppoſe Mr. Pitt in his ſcheme for pre- 
cipitating* a declaration of war againſt Spain. 
They thought his principles were too violent, and 
they did not perfectly like his — When he 
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retired from public buſineſs, it ſeemed as if they 
breathed more treely, and had got rid of a burthen 
chat oppreſſcd them. But he was not long re- 
moved, when it appeared, that the rema ning part 
e = tramed upon principles ſo very 

Hcordant in them!elves, that it was b ; 
likely to ſtand. ; 1 3 
The D. of N firſt lord of the treaſury, by 
his early zeal in favour of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
by the liberal and public uſe he had made of a great 
fortune, by the obligations, which, in a courſe of 
many years, and in a ſucceſſion of great emplay- 
ments, he was enabled to confer on ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable people in the kingdom, had at- 
tached a great number to his fortunes, and formed 
a party in the parliament and the nation, which it 
was extremely difficult to overturn, or even to 
ſhake. He came to be conſidered as the head of 
the Whigs, and he was, in reality, well qualificd, 
in many reſpects, for the chief of a party, by kis 
unbounded liberality, by his affability, magni- 
ficence, and perſonal diſintereſtedneſs. Even the 
defects and faults, which might have appeared in 
his character, were rather of icrvice to him, as they 
tended to ſoften reſentments, and helped to give 
that great power, of which he was poſſeſſed, an 
appearance leſs formidable. 

During a great part of the late king's reign, his 
family had directed all affairs without controul. On 
the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, his ſituation 
ſeemed more doubtful; but, in a little time, he 
appeared outwardly as well eſtabliſhed as ever, not 
only 1n his former high employments, but in that 
ſhare of influence which is ſuppoſed to attend it. 
There was, however, very little reality in this ſpe- 
cious appearance; for he did nat poſſeſs the r—— 
confidence, upon which all the eſſential of power 
depends. Neither his age, nor his ſituation in the 
former reign, had allowed him an opportunity of 
cultivating an intereſt with the preſent k An- 
other noble perſon had been in an employment near 
his perſon; and having formed his mind with much 
attention and ſucceſs to thoſe virtucs which adorn 
his ſtation, deſerved and obtained a very uncom- 
mon ſhare of his confidence. | 

This nobleman was firſt groom of the ſtole ; af- 
terwards engaging more openly in the conduct of 
affairs, he accepted the ſcals as ſecretary of ſtate. 
On the removal of Mr. P—, who preſerved a kind 
of union in the adminiſtration by their common 
dread of him, the only cormpcingn was between 
the D. of N — and the E. of B-, The former 
could not well endure that decay of influence, 
which, on a thouſand occaſions, he muſt have ſen- 
ſibly, felt, and which the great rank he held muſt 
have rendered only more painful. L. B—, on the 
other hand, could not bear to fee the treaſury 
board, which, under whatever limitations, was at- 
tended with ſo much power, in the hands of his 
rival. It is indeed a department, the entire con- 
duct of which is abſolutely neceſſary to the perſon, 
who has any pretenſions to be at the head of the 
Britiſh adminiſtration. h 

Theſe principles ſoon produced their natural ef. 
fect. In a ſhort time the D. of N— thought him- 
ſelf obliged to reſign, and L. B was appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury, Mr. George Grenville, 
brother to ear] Temple, became ſecretary of ſtate 
in the room of his lordſhip ; and the place of firſt 
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miſſioner of the admiralty being vacated by the 
death of lord Anſon, that office was beſtowed upon 
the earl of Halifax, now returned from Ireland. 
No one was ſurpriſed at the ferment occaſioned by 
theſe alterations; in which perſonal reſentment, 
party violence, and national or rather local preju- 
dices, were all united, to throw every thing into 
confuſion. 

In this ſtate of parties, a number of thoſe called 
Whigs, who had loſt their places, being highly ir- 
ritated at the late changes, and even many ot thoſe, 
who ſtill continued in employments, being ſuppoſ- 
ed attached to the intereſt of the D. of N—, and 
therefore not to be depended on by the new admi- 
niſtration, it became neceſſary to have recourle to 
thoſe called Tories, or country gentlemen. 

From the beginning of this reign, it had been 
propoſed, with the general applauſe of all good 
men, to aboliſh thoſe odious party diſtinctions, and 
to extend the royal favour and protection equally 
to all his majeſty's ſubjects. The perſons called 
Tories had, beſides, been before active in ſupport 
of thoſe gentlemen, who now clamoured at the 
very mealures, which they had themſelves, more 
than once, adopted. Occaſion, however, was taken 
from thence to endeavour at the revival of this al- 
moſt exploded diſtinction. The two parties were 
inflamed againſt each other with the moſt violent 
animoſity; and this was artfully blown up into a 
general combuſtion by every art and inſtrument of 
talſehood, which had ever proved effectual upon 
fimilar occaſions. 

Whilſt the nation was thus diſtracted, the con- 
duct of a war became difficult; its continuance 
unſafe; and its ſupplies uncertain. If the admini- 
ſtration failed, their failure would be conſtrued 
into incapacity: if they ſucceeded, their ſucceſs 
would be converted into an argumentfor ſuch terms 
of peace, as it would be impoſſible for them to 
procure. Above all, the ancient and known con- 
nection between the chiefs of the moneyed intereſt 
and the principal perſons in the oppolition, mult 
have been a ſubject of great anxiety to the admini- 
ſtration. 

Theſe cauſes co-cperated to render the intenti- 
ons of the Britiſh miniſtry towards peace altogether 
cordial and ſincere: nevertheleſs, far from relapſing 
in their warlike operations, they proſecuted them 
with redoubled vigour, that the enemy might be 
the ſooner reduced to the neceſſity of propoſing 
equitable terms of accommodation. His majeſty 
had already ſignified to the king of Pruſſia, that 
he would not renew the annual treaty, in conſe- 
quence of which a very large ſubſidy had been 
granted to that prince; but, at the ſame time, 
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the conqueſt of which I have already deſcribed; 
and to make a vigorous impreſſion upon Spain, not 
only by attempting the reduction of the Havanna, 
which may be regarded as th: key of the bay of 
Mexico; but alſo by making a deſcent on the 
and of Manilla, in the Eaſt-Indies, a country in 
which the French had now nothing left to be con- 
quered. 

T he firſt of theſe expeditions was committed to 
the care of the earl of Albemarle, commander of 
the land forces, recommended for th's ſervice by the 
duke of Cumberland, under whoſe auſpices he had 
been trained up to arms; and the ſhips of war ap- 
pointed to co-operate in the attack, were com- 
manded by Admiral Sir George Pococ ke, who had 
already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry in the 
Eaſt-Indies; his ſecond was Mr. Keppel, brother to 
the earl, an able officer, who had reduced the ifle 
of Goree, on the coaſt of Africa. They failed 
from Portſmouth in the beginning of March; and 
arrived at the place of their deſtination without 
any conſiderable obſtruction. Their procecdings 
ſhall be particularly related in their proper place. 
The expedition againſt Manilla was conducted by 
rear-admiral Corniſh, He had ſometime before 
failed with an intention to reduce the French iſland 
of Bourbon or Mauritius. He was to have been 
joined by a reinforcement of ſhips from England, 
which, however, did not arrive at the place of ren- 
dezvous; and the greater part of his men being 
diſabled by diſtempers, he was obliged to poſtpone 
the undertaking, which thus miſcarricd : . i ſhall 
in due time give an account of the other, which 
proved more ſucceſsful. 

For the ſccurity of the Britiſh coaſt, and in order 
to anſwer the emergencies of war, a powerful ſqua- 
dron was kept in readineſs at Spithead, under the 
direction of Sir Edward Hawke; another rode at- 
anchor in the Downs, under the command of rear 
admiral Moore; and from theſe two were occaſion- 
ally detached into the Channel, and all round the 
coaſts of the iſland, a number of light cruiſers, 
which exerted themſelves with ſuch vigilance and 
activity, that not a ſhip could ſtir from any of the 
French ſca-ports, without running the molt immi- 
nent riſque of being taken; and ſcarce a day paſſed 
without ſzeing ſome privateer of the enemy, either 
French or Spaniſh, brought into the harbours of 
Ercat-Britain. Some large ſhips of war were ſta- 
tioned in the bay of Baſque, to watch the coaſt of 
Brittany, and in particular to have an eye upon 
Brett, where ſome of the enemy's ſhips of war lay 
at anchor, | 

S.r Charles Saunders was reinforced in ſuch a 


manner as enabled him to maintain his ſuperiority 


gave him to underſtand that he ſhould for the en. in the Mediterranean, and either to prevent a 
ſuing campaign, be ſtill accommodated with pecu- junction of the French and Spaniſh flects, or, if 


niary aſſiſtance; which was refuſcd on any other 
condition than a renewal of the treaty. With re 
gard to the Britiſh army in Weſtphalia, he gave 
orders that it ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſſa- 
ries, and augmented to the number- of one hun- 
dred thouſand effective men. The French were 


already diſpoſſeſſed of all their ſettlements in 
North America, except that of Louiſiana,. which 
was not conſidered as a very important object. It 
was determined therefore to transfer the ſcat of war 
from that continent; to attack the French iſlands 
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that ſhould be found impoſſible, to give them 


battle when joined. Lord Colville continued with 


his ſquadron at Halifax in Nova-Scotia, in order to 
protect the coaſt of North America, and the new 
conqueſt in the gulph and river of St. Laurence. 
Sir James Douglas ſtill commandzd the ſhips of 
war appointed for the defence of the Leeward 
iſlands; and captain Foreſt, ſince the death of ad- 


miral Holmes, directed the ſmall ſquadron at Ja- 
maica. Such was the general diſpoſition for the 
offenſive as well as the defenſive meaſures of the 
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- the earthquake in 1756. 
' flouriſhing city of Liſboa was laid level with the 
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campaign, and, indeed, it muſt be owned, in 
juſtice to the miniſtry, that it was planned with ſa- 
gacity, and proſecuted with vigour. | 

I ſhall, as uſual, begin my narrative of mili- 
tary tranlactions with deſcribing the progreſs of 
the war on the continent of Europe. 

The Bourbon alliance, it was ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
would ſoon be productive of ſome fatal conſe- 
- quences to the reſt of Europe. It was not, how- 
ever, altogether certain, where the ſtorm that 
was gathering would firſt fall. There were ſome 
apprehenſions for the peace of Italy; Holland had 
not a few cauſes of dread ; and menaces were even 
uſed in that quarter. But Portugal ſeemed to be 
the moſt endangered, on account of her cloſe 
and natural connection with Great-Britain, her 
internal weakneſs, the ancient claims of the Catho- 
lic king, and the opportunity of invaſion ; that 
kingdom being on all ſides, except to the fea, in 
a manner incloſed by Spain. 

Public conjecture was not miſtaken in fixing 
upon Portugal. No mention was made, indeed, 
of the Spathiſh pretenſions to that crown; but a 
reſolution was taken to oblige her not only to re- 
nounce all friendſhip, but to violate her neutrality 
with Great-Britain. No ſcheme was ever projected 
with leſs appearance of juſtice; no propoſition 
was ever made with more arrogance and pre- 
ſumption to an independent ſovereign; and no 
enterprize ſcemed, according to every human ap- 

arance, ſo certain of ſucceſs. 

The kingdom of Portugal, on the recovery of 
her liberty, which happened in the year 1640, 
found herſelf ſtripped of the greateſt part of thoſe 
acquiſitions, in both Indies, which had been the 
principal ſources of her wealth, and the great 
monuments of the capacity of her former kings 
and commanders. During the interval of her 
ſubjection, new commercial powers had riſen, 
ſome on the ruins of her fortune, and others 
upon different but not leſs ſubſtantial foundations. 
Though the Brazils were recovered, and Goa, 
and ſome other places in India, ſtill remained to 
Portugal, her maritime power, and the ſhare of 
trade, on which it depended, was altogether irre- 
coverable. Contrary to the fate of other nations, 
who have ſhaken off a foreign yoke, ſhe did not 
owe her liberty to the exertion of any great abilities. 
Whilſt the United Provinces were firſt freed, and 
_ afterwards aggrandized, by the capacity of the 
princes of Orange; and whilſt Pruſſia, from an in- 
conſiderable and dependent principality, grew, by 
the genius of her ſovereigns, into a formidable 
monarchy, Portugal continued to languiſh in a 
ſtate of mediocrity. Without any ſymptoms of 
danger to her exiſtence, ſhe ſuffered a gradual de- 
cay of her power and former influeace. The 
principles of her government were narrow and 
bigotted, and the whole ſyſtem of her commerce 

repoſterous. If, on the one hand, a long peace 


added to the reſources of her revenue, it, on the 


other, abſolutely annihilated the ſpirit of her mi- 
litia; and no country in the world had an army ſo 
incomplete in numbers, ſo ill furniſhed with arms, 
ſo deficient in diſcipline, and ſo wholly unprovided 
of able and experienced officers. I 
In this condition ſhe ſuffered a fatal blow from 
The wealthy and 
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ground: near thirty thouſand of the inhabitants 
were buried in the ruins; and thoſe who remained 

with the court itſelf, were reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs and miſery. As if this earthquake, which 
had overturned their capital, had allo ſhaken and 
diſtracted the frame of their government, and the 
temper of their minds, the moſt dreadful diſtem- 
pers broke out in the ſtate. A ſeries of horrid 
crimes, and of cruel puniſhments, ſucceeded to 
this calamity. The moſt noble and wealthy family 
of Portugal, having engaged itſelf in a ſacrilegious 
attempt on the life of their ſovereign, was cut off 
at once with very little diſtinction of ſex or age, 
by a bloody and dreadful exertion of juſtice. 
Many others, who were accuſed or ſuſpected, 
ſuffered death, or exile, or impriſonment, Among 
thele, and from the ſame cauſes, one of the moſt 
conſiderable religious orders for wealth, influence, 
and policy, was ſtripped of its poſſeſſions, and 
entirely driven out of the country, 

Theſe and the like . circumſtances had thrown 
this unhappy kingdom into a ſtate of the moſt 
dangerous and dreadful confuſion. All thoſe, and 
they were not a few, who were attached, by con- 
nection of blood or intereit, to the nobles that 
had ſuffered, or, by religious prejudice, to the 
Jeſuits, who had been expelied, could never be 
cordially rclied upon by the crown, and were pro- 
bably but little willing to make any very vigorous 
efforts in favour of a government, which their 
reſentments muſt have repreſented to them as no 
better than a bloody tyranny. The Bourbon con- 


federates had ſome ground to ſuppoſe, that Portu- 


gal, in this ſituation, would not have courage to 
withſtand their menaces, and much lefs ability, 
for any long time, to reſiſt their efforts. The 
Spaniſh army overſpread the frontiers of Portugal; 
the commerce of corn between the two kingdoms 
was prohibited, and every thing ſeemed to threaten 
a ſudden invaſion. 

In the midſt of theſe hoſtile preparations the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the court of 


Lisbon preſented to the Portugueſe miniltry a joint 


memorial, importing, that the two ſovereigns of 
France and Spain, being obliged to ſupport a war 
againſt the Engliſh, had found it proper and neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and reciprocal obli- 
gations between them, and to take other indiſpen- 
lable meaſures to curb the pride of the Britiſh na- 
tion, which, by an ambitious project, to become 
deſpotic over the ſea, and conſequently over all ma- 
ritime commerce, pretended to keep dependent the 
poſſeſſions of other powers in the new world, in 
order to introduce themſelves there, either by an 
underhand uſurpation, or by conqueſt: that the 
firſt meaſure which the kings of France and Spain 
had agreed on, was to have the moſt Faithful king 
in their offenſive and defenſive alliance, and to de- 
fire him to join their majeſties forthwith : that they 
expected, that the moſt Faithful king would acqui- 
eſce therein, conformably to what he owed to him- 
ſelf, and to his kingdom, ſince his ſubjects felt, 
much more than other nations, the yoke which 
Great-Britain laid upon them, and which ſhe 
meant to extend over all thoſe, who had poſſeſſions 
beyond fea: that it would be unjult for France and 
Spain to ſacrifice them'elves for an object, in which 
Portugal was fo much intereſted; and that, inſtead 
of aſſiſting them, ſhe would make it impoſſible for 
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themſelves by her commerce, and to enter her 
ports, not only to make uſe of them as an aſylum, 
but to be more at hand to hurt the defenders of 
Portugal: that in this ſpirit, the ambaſſador of 
Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of France, 
deſired the moſt Faithful king to declare himſelf 
united with their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſties in the preſent war againſt the Engliſh, to 
break off all correſpondence and commerce with 
that power, as the common enemy of all the three, 
and even of all maritime nations; to ſend away 
from his ports, and to ſhut them againſt all their 
men of war and merchant-ſhips; and to join to the 
forces of France and Spain, thoſe which the Muſt 
High had put in his hands, in order to make them 
equal to thoſe of the enemy: that this declaration 
was made by the two monarchs of France and 
Spain, as being agreed and concerted between 
them; his Catholic majeſty had, in the mean time, 
inſtructed his ambaſſador to make this reflection to 
the moſt Faithful king (in order that his magnani- 
mous breaſt might the more eaſily and the more 
ſpeedily determine, without being ſtopped by 
other impreſſions, to take the part the molt conſo- 
nant to his advantage and to his glory) that it was 
the brother of the qucen his wife, a true friend, and 
a moderate and quiet neighbour, who had made 
this propoſal to him, and who had agreed to it, con- 
ſidering the intereſts of the moſt Faithful king as 
his own, and wiſhing to unite the one with the other, 
fo as that, either inpeace or in war, Spain and Por- 
tugal might be conſidered as belonging to one 
maſter; and in order to that, if any power ſhould 


think of making war with. Spain, they might not | 


imagine they ſhould find, in his own houſe, ſhelter 
and ſuccours to attack her, as it happened, with 
regard to Portugal, in the wars, which king Philip 
the fifth, his father, and father-in-law of the moſt 
Faithful king, was obliged to ſupport againſt Eng- 
land: how much more glorious, he aſked, and 
more uſeful would it be for the moſt Faithful king 
to have, for his ally, a Catholic king, a near rela- 
tion, his neighbour in Europe and America, to 
aſſiſt each other mutually with eaſe, than the Eng- 
liſh nation, incapable, by their haughtineſs, of con- 
ſidering other ſovereigns with equality, and always 
defirous to make them feel the influence of their 
wer? and what occaſion could the moſt Faithful 
ing have for the aſſiſtance of England, when, by 
an offenſive and defenſive league, he ſhould be 
united with Spain and France? That theſe conſider- 
ations were ſo ſtrong, thatthe Catholic king thought 
there could be no doubt, but that the moſt Faithful 
king, his brother-in-law, would yield to them, 
without ſtopping a moment; ſo much the more, 
as his Catholic majeſty, before making this 1nvi- 
tation, and in order to prevent the danger which 
the maritime places of Portugal might run, when 
the part taken by his moſt Faithful majeſty 
ſhould come to the knowledge of the Engliſh, 
had cauſed his troops to march to the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, ſo that, in a very few days, 
they might garriſon the principal ports of the xing 
dom, and they would do it, after the anſwer of the 


moſt Faithful king, which, doubtleſs, would be as. 


ſpeedy, as clear, and as deciſive as the neceſſity, and 
the poſitive determination of his Catholic majeſty 
to prevent the deſigns of his enemies, required. 
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them to ſucceed, by allowing the Engliſh to enrich | 


To this extraordinary memorial the two miniſters 
added, that they were ordered by their courts to 
demand a categorical anſwer in four days; and 
that any delay, - beyond that period, would be con- 
ſidered as a negative. | 

The ſituation of Portugal was at this time truly 


deplorable. If contrary to her known intereſts, - 


contrary to her ancient connections, and to the 
faith ot treaties, ſhe ſhould engage in this offen- 
five alliance, ſhe muſt expect to ſee her territories 
and her colonies expoſed to the formidable navies 
of England. This dangerous condeſcenſion howe- 


ver, would not have ſecured her: by her own act, 
ſhe would have put herſelf, bound hand and foot, 


into the power of the, Bourbon alliance; and hav- 
ing received foreign garriſons into all her places of 
ſtrength, would have reduced herſelf to the condi- 
tion of a province of Spain. If, on the other 


hand, ſhe adhered to her faith, and attempted to 


maintain her independency, an army of ſixty 
thouſand men was ready to enter her territories, 
which contained no place of real ſtrength, and 
which had not twenty thouſand troops, and thoſe 
ill armed, and worſe diſciplined, to defend them. 
In this emergency, the firmneſs of the king of 
Portugal was eminent, and ſuch as muſt tranſmit 
his name to poſterity with the moſt diſt:nguiſhed 
advantage. He reſolved ſteadily to adhere to his' 
ancient and natural alliance, and to brave all dan- 
gers and difficulties, that he might preſerve his 
fidelity inviolable; following that noble maxim of 
king John of France, that if good fa'th were to be 


baniſhed from all other —1 of the world, it ought 


to be found in the breaſt of ſovereigns. 


that the ties, which equally united him to Great- 


Britain, and the two crowns, rendered him as 


proper a mediator to them all, as they made it im- 
proper for him to declare himſelf an enemy to any 


of them: that his alliance with England was anci- 


ent, and therefore could give no offence at this 
junEture : that it was purely defenſive, and there- 
fore innocent in all its circumſtances : that the 


late ſufferings of Portugal diſabled her, (in caſe . 


ſhe were willing) from taking part in an off-nſive 
war, into the calamities of which, neither the love 
his Faithful majeſty bore his ſubjects as a father, 
nor the duty by which he was bound to them as a 
king, could ſuffer him to plunge them. Finally, 
he reminded the Catholic king ef his pacific diſ- 
poſitions, by which on former occaſions, he had 
yielded ſo much to preſerve peace between the two 
crowns. ; . 
This reaſonable and moderate anſwer drew on 


repl.es, which more and more diſcloſed the 


crue ſpirit of the Bourbon confederacy. They 
denied that the alliance with England was purely 
defenſive or entirely innocent; and for this un- 
heard of reaſon, that the defenſive alliance was 
converted into an offenſive one, from the ſitu- 
ation of the Portugueſe dominions, and from the 


nature of the Engliſh power.” They ſaid, that 


the Engliſh ſquadrons could not keep the ſea at 


all ſeaſons, nor cruize on the principal coaſts for 


cutting off the French and Spaniſh navigation, 
without the ports and aſſiſtance of Portugal: that 


theſe iſlanders could not inſult all the maritime 
powers of Europe, if all the riches of Portugal 
. 5 did 


His anſwer to this inſulting propoſition was 
humble and moderate, but firm. He obſerved, 
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did not paſs into their hands : that therefore Por- 
ugal furniſhed them with the means of making 
war; and that, of conſequence, their alliance with 
the court of Great-Britain was offenſive. 

This moſt certainly is the firſt time, that ever 
the ſituation of a country was given as a reaſon, 
however it may have ſerved as a ſecret motive, 
for declaring war againſt it. Nor was it ever 
before heard, that the common advantages of 
trade, derived from a neutral nation, could be 
conſidered as an act of hoſtility. Theſe were ra- 
ther inſul:s than argumeatrs ;z and the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Bourboa family were in the ſame 
ſtrain. They undcrtcok to judge for Portugal ot 
the pretended yoke which was impoſed upon her 
by England, and which ſhe could not herſelf dil. 
cover; to reſent ſome injuries for her, which ſhe 
had never felt; and to avenge others, for which 
ſhe had received and accepted ſatisfaction: and as 
if this kind of indignity was not ſuffi-ient, they 
inſultingly informed the king of Portugal, that 
he ought to be glad of the neceſſity, which they 
laid upon him, to make uſe of his reaſon, in order 
to take the road of his glory, and the common 
intereſt. This neceſſity was the immediate march 
of their army to take poſit ſſion of his dominions. 

So extraordinary a treatment could neither di- 
vert the king from the firmneſs of his reſolution, 
nor provoke him to depart from the moderation 
of his language. He maintained, that the treaties 
of peace and commerce, which ſubſiſted between 
Portugal and Great-Britain, were ſuch as the law 
of God, of nature, and of nations, had always 
deemed innocent. He intreated their moſt Chriſ- 
tian and Catholic majeſties to open their eyes to 
the crying injuſtice of purſuing againſt Portugal, 
the war kindled againſt Great-Britain, He deſired 
them to conlider, that they were giving an exam- 

le, which would produce the deſtruction of man- 
ind; tha: there would be an end of the public 
ſafety, if neutral nations were to be attacked, be- 
cauſe they had defenſive treaties with the belli- 
gerant powers: that a maxim ſo deſtructive would 
occaſion the deſolation of all Europe, the moment 
2 war was kindled between any two ſtates : that, 
therefore, if their troops ſhould enter his domi- 
nions, h: would, ia defence cf his neutrality, 
endeavour to repulſe them with all his forces, 
and thoſe of his allies; and he concluded with 
this magnanimous declaration, “that it would 
aſfect him leis, though reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, of which the Great Judge was the ſole arbiter, 
to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to ſce his 
faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, 
chan to ſacrifice, together with the honour of his 
crown, all that Portugal held moſt dear; and to 
ſubmit, by ſuch extraordinary means, to become 
an unheard of example to all pacific powers, who 
would no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of 
neutrality, whenever a war ſhould be kindled be- 
tween other powers, with which the former were 
connected by defenſive treaties.” . When this 
final reſolution was thus ſpiricediy ſign fied, paſſ- 
ports were demanded for the ambaſſadors of the 
two crowns, who immediately departed, and in 
the month of June, France and Spain, jointly, 
declared war againſt Portugal. J 

By this time the Britiſh ſuccours had arrived in 
Portugal, to the number of about eight thouſand 
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troope, partly drawn from Belleiſle, and partly 
from Ireland, where two regiments of Roman 
catholics had been raiſed for this ſervice, and a 
fine train of artillery was provided, together with 
large ſupplies of ſtores and ammuniticn. The 
king of Portugal had beſtowed the ſupreme com- 
mand of his army upon the count de Lippe Bucke- 
bourg, an officer of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who 
had directed the artillery of the Britiſh army in 
Weſtphalia during the whole courſe of this war. 
He was. accompanied by one of the princes of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, brother to the queen of 
Great-Britain, who reſolved to make this camp3ign 
in the Portugueſe ſcrvice. The Engliſh auxiliaries 
were conducted by the lord Tyrawley and the earl 
of Loudon ; lieut-nant-general Townſh-nd, who 
had ſerved with ſuch reputation in America, was 
the next in command; and the ſubordinates were 
lord George Lenox, with the brigadiers Crawford 
and Burgoyne; the former of theſe laſt had been 
governor of Belle:fl-, where he was now ſucceeded 
by colonel Forreſter, an accompliſhed officer, 
equaily diſtinguiſhed for his wit, politeneſs, and 
humanity ; the other command-d a regiment of 
light horſe, which were now numbered among the 
Engliſh troops who ſerved in Portugal. Beſides 
theſe, ſeveral natives of North-Britatn, who had 
learned the art of war in the Engliſh or foreign 
ſervice, were recommended for their merit to his 
Portugueſe majeſty, who promoted them to the 
command of regiments in his army, 

Lord Tyrawley, diſguſted at the behaviour of 


the court of Liſbon, and greatly diſappointed in 


his expectations of the exertion they had promiſed 
to make of their own force, as well as of the uſe 
they had made of the ſuccours from England, 
deſired, in a ſhort time, to be recalled to his own 
country, aad was ſucceeded, in command, by the 
earl of Loudon, who, in conjunction with the 
count de la Lippe, reſolved to begin the campaign 
without further delay. 

The Spaniſh forces had been divided into three 
{-parate bodies, with a view to penetrate into Por- 
tugal by as many different avenues. The marquis 
dz Sarria, who commanded the bulk of their army, 
conſiſting of thirty-ſix battalions and thirty-five 
ſquadrons, paſſed the rivers Douro and Eſſa, below 
Zamora. The body aſſembled in Galicia amounted 
to eight battalions of regular troops, ſix of militia, 
and two ſquadrons of horſe; and the third in An- 
daluſia amounted to four battalions regular, and 
the ſame number of militia, with eight ſquadrons 
of cavalry. The deſign was to form one camp 
between Villa-real, Braga and Oporto; a ſecond 
under Abrantes; and a third in the neighbourhood 
of Elvas; ſo that their principal objects ſeemed to 
be Liſbon and Oporto, the two moſt important 
cities and fea ports of Portugal, and the centers 
of the whole Engliſh commerce with that king- 
dom. 

The firſt attempt of conſequence they made 
was the ſiege of Miranda, which they inveſted in 
the beginning of May; but, before any battery 
could be erected, the magazine of the place taking 
fire by accident, and blowing up, made two 
large breaches in the walls, and about five hundred 
men of the garriſon loſt their lives by the exploſion. 

In conſequence of this misfortune, the Portu- 
gveſe garriſon ſurrendered themſclves priſoners of 

war, 
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war, and the Spaniſh troops took poſſeſſion of the 
city. From hence the marquis de Sarria ſent a 
detachment to attack the town of Braganza; but 
the garriſon retired with precipitation at their ap- 
proach, and the magiſtrates preſented the keys of 
the town to the Spamſh commander. No ſteps 
had been taken tor putting thoſe two places in a 
proper poſture of deſence. In the courſe of the ſame 
month, colonel Alexander O Reily, being de- 
tached by the marquis of Sarria with a body of 
light armed horſe and infantry, to make an at- 
tempt upon Chaves, that officer executed his or- 
ders with equal activity and ſucceſs. He marched 
through bye-roads above fourteen leagues in two 
days, and ſhewed himſelf all of a ſudden at the 
gates of the place: but it was already abandoned 
by the garriſon, though it conſiſted of two thou- 
ſand effective men, and the town was well pro- 
vided with artillery, ammunition, ſtores, and pro- 
viſion for a vigorous defence. Theſe, however, 
were rendered uleleſs by the ruinous ſtate of the 
fortifications, which had been long neglected. 
After theſe exploits, the Spaniſh forces made an 
attempt to enter the province of Minho ; but 
finding the paſſes of Monte Allegre defended by 
ſome regiments of militia, under the command of 
Don John de Lancaſtro, and Don Franciſco Joſeph 
Sarmiento; they changed their route, and reſolved 
to paſs the mountains of Maran and Amarante 
that they might advance directly to the city of 
Oporto : precautions however had been taken to 
obſtruct their paſſage, and ſome regular troops 
were ordered to garriſon the city thus menaced. 
Part of the enemy that remained at Miranda had, 
in attempting to paſs the river Douro, near Villa 
nova de Foſcoa, been repulſed by the inhabitants, 
ſupported by ſome militia, who were now rein- 
forced by a detachment of regular forces, under 
the command of the marquis de Angeja, and the 
count de Arcos. On the fide of Almeida, the 
enemy, to the number of eight thouſand, paſſed 


the frontier in the beginning of June, and en- 


camped between Val- de- la- mula, and Val de 
Coelha, from whence they had detached parties 
to lay waſte the country, In the province of Fra- 
1os-montes, the Spaniſh army was divided into 
three ſeparate bodies, the principal of which was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Miranda, the 
other at Torre de Moncorvo. 

The army of Portugal, when aſſembled, was 
in no condition to face the enemy in the open field. 
All that could be done was to harrafs them in their 
advances through a barren country, rendered al- 
moſt impaſſable by ſteep mountains and narrow 
paſſes. In ravaging the open country, the Spaniſh 
detachments committed ſome barbarities upon the 
peaſants, and theſe were retaliated with intereſt; 
for an inveterate enmity has for a long time ſub- 
ſiſted between the common people of theſe two 
nations, inflamed by former wars, and maintained 
by a long courſe of mutual rapine and other offices 
of bad neighbourhood. That body which had 
encamped near Val. de la- mula, being conſiderably 
reinforced from Eſtremadura, and ſupplied with a 
train of artillery and other implements of ſiege, 
inveſted Almeyda in the.month of July, On the 
twenty · fifth theit trenches were opened, and next 
day they were joined by the French auxiliaries, to 
the number of eight thouſand, On the tweaty-fifth 
2: 00 


day of Auguſt the 
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he garriſon capitulated, and the 
Spaniards took poſſeliion' of the place, which made 
a much better defence than was expected. 

The count de la Lippe, from the moment of 
his arrival in Portugal, took. every. ſtep which 
military ſkill and prudence eould dictate to form 
the troops to a regular difcipline by the example 
of the Engliſh auxiliartes; who were mingled in 
due proportions with the different derachments 
poſted in ſundry parts of the kingdom, ſo as to 
guard the paſſes of the mountains, harraſs and an- 
noy the enemy in their progreſs, intercept their 
convoys, and cut off their parties. 

He then reſolved to attack Valencia d'Alcantara, 
on the frontiers of Portugal, where, accordin 
to the intelligence he had received, the enemy had 
eſtabliſhed large magazines of flour and forage. 
The place was at a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
deſign required uncommon courage, conduct, and 
expedition, The execution of this enterprize he 
committed to brigadier Burgoyne, who, on the 
twenty- fifth day of July, croſſed the Tagus at 
midnight, with four hundred of his own dragoons, 
and put himſelf at the head of all the Britiſh grena- 
diers, commanded by lord Pulteney, and eleven 
companies of Portugueſe grenadiers, with two 
pieces of light artillery, and two howitzers. Have 
ing marched through the country to Apallem, on 
the morning of the twenty- fifth he advanced to 
Caſtel-Vida, where, arriving late at night, he was 
joined by ſome infantry, and irregular cavalry, 
with forty-eight armed peaſants; and here he 
made his final diſpoſition, in conſequence of the 
advices he received with regard to the ſituation 
and the ſtate of the place he was determined to 
attack. Notwithſtanding all the diſpatch he could 
make in the night, he found himſelf overtaken by 
day-light, before he could reach Valencia; ſo 
that he was obliged to alter the diſpoſition he had 
made, and advance with the cavalry at full gallop, 
in hopes of ſurpriſing the place. He accordinghs 
entered the town ſword in hand, diſperſed the 
guards that were in the great ſquare, and occupied 
the ends of the ſtreets, having met with little or 
no reſiſtance. Some deſperate parties attacked the 
regiment when it was drawn up in the ſquare, but 
they were all killed or taken. When the grena- 
diers arrived they ſuſtained ſome loſs by firings 
from windows, which however ſoon ceaſed, when 
the brigadier declared that he would ſet fire to the 
town at the four quarters of it, if they would 
not deſiſt. A detachment of dragoons being 
ſent out to ſcour the country, brought in' ſome 
priſoners, with a good number of horſes. A 
Britiſh ſerjeant and fix men only, falling in with 
a ſubaltern of the enemy, at the head of twenty- 
five dragoons, unbroken and prepared for action, 
killed fix, made all the reſt priſoners, and took 
the horſes 'of the whole party. Major general 
Don Michael d'Iruniberri, and Kalanca his aid-de- 
camp, one colonel with his adjutant, two captains, 
ſeventeen ſubalterns, fifty-nine ſoldiers, with three 
pair of colours, a great quantity of arms and am- 
munition, fell into the hands of the victor, who 
brought away hoſtages for the care of the wounded, 
and the payment of the king's revenue for one 
year, which he exacted as a conſideration for hav- 
ing ſpared the town and convents. Lieutenant 
colonel Somerville, lord Pulteney, and major 
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Singleton, diſtinguiſned themſelves in this action, 
which coſt the Britiſh troops but one lieutenant, 
one ſerjeant, and three men killed, with ten horſes, 
and about twenty private men wounded. The 
information which the count had received about 
the magazine, was groundleſs ; but the Spaniſh 
—— d'Iruniberri was to have invaded 
Alentejo in a few days, with a conſiderable de- 
tachment, and when taken was actually employed 
in reconnoitring the entrance into that province. 
The Spaniſh army, now commanded by the 
Conde de Aranda, having left garriſons in Almeyda 
and Caſtel Rodrigo, advanced by Alfayates to 
Caſtel Branco; and this motion conſtrained the 
count de la Lippe to relinquiſh his ſtrong camp at 
Ponte de Murcella in the Beira, from whence he 
marched back into Eſtremadura. On the eigh- 
teenth day of September, he arrived at Abrantes 
and lord Loudon, with a ſeparate corps, encamped 
at Sardoel in the neighbourhood. The buſineſs 
now was to prevent the Span iards from forcing a 
paſſage through the mountains in their front, and 
from croſſing the river Tagus at Villa-velha. For 
theſe 3 the marſhal count de la Lippe or- 
dered the count St. Jago, with four battalions, ſix 
companies of grenadiers, and a regiment of cavalry, 
o occupy the ſtrong paſs of Alvito, which had 
Been always deemed impregnable; and brigadier 
general Burgoyne, with part of his own regiment, 
the royal volunteers, and the Engliſh grenadiers, 
encamped on the ſouthern bank of the Tagus, 
over-againſt Villa-velha, where the great road from 
Caſtel Branco croſſes the river into Alentejo. 
Such was the diſpoſition, when the enemy, on 
the firſt day of October, made ſeveral movements 


towards both theſe advanced bodies: they placed 


fix thouſand men over-againſt the corps of the 
count St. Jago, and attacked upon his right the 
old Mooriſh caſtle of Villa-velha, at the ſame time 
aſſaulting a poſt upon his left, commanded by a 
major at the defile of St. Simon. Though briga- 
dier Burgoyne for ſeveral days protected the caſtle 
of Villa-velha, by his cannon acroſs the river, it 
was at length reduced, and the poſt of St. Simon 
taken: the enemy likewiſe made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the paſſes of the mountains; ſo that the 
corps commanded by the count St. Jago was 1n the 
utmoſt danger of being attacked by ſuperior forces, 
1n front and rear. 

In this emergency, the mareſchal ordered lord 
Loudon to advance and cover the retreat of the 
count, who had inſtructions to retire. His lord- 
- ſhip immediately proceeded with great expedition 
by the ſhorteſt road through the mountains, to 
Soubrira- formoſa, where he was joined by major 
Macbean of the artillery, with four regimental 
field-pieces. The enemy, perceiving their inten- 
tion to retreat, detached a ſtrong body over the 
river Alvito, to attack the rear-guard, which was 
formed of four Engliſh regiments, ſix companies 
of Portugueſe grenadiers, a few light dragoons, a 
regiment of Portugueſe cavalry, with the four 
eld-pieces, the whole under his lordſhip's com- 
mand. The retreat was conducted with ſuch good 
order and countenance, that not a man was loſt, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, who, 
being terribly annoyed by the artillery, thought 
proper to deſiſt, while the forces of Portugal con- 
tinued their march unmoleſted towards Cardegas. 
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The enemy having, by theſe motions, weak. 
ened their corps at Villa-velha, brigadier Burgoyne 
ſeized this favourable opportunity to ſurpriſe them 
in their quarters. He directed licutenant-colonel 
Lee, with a detachment of Britiſh troops, to ford 
the Tagus in the night, and fall upon the Spaniſh 
camp. This gallant officer executed the plan with 
equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, while the brigadier pointed 
his cannon, and made a falſe attack on the other 
de, to amuſe and diſtract the enemy. The colo- 
nel having happily croſſed the ford, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of a little village near the mountain of 
Villa-velha, where the Spaniſh magazines were 
eſtabliſhed, entered their camp without being per- 
ceived, and a conſiderable ſlaughter enſued. The 
enemy being at length alarmed, began to make a 
confuſed and irregular defence; but being vigo« 
rouſly puſhed by the grenadiers and volunteers, 
who uſed their bayonets without firing, they found 
it impoſſible to form, and were obliged to ſubmit. 
The only part of them that made a regular ſtand | 
was a body of horſe, which lieutenant Maitland, 
at the head of Burgoyne's dragoons, attacked and 
routed in a few minntes, Moſt of the -Spaniſh 
officers, including a brigadier-general, were killed 
in endeavouring to rally their forces. Four can- 
non were ſpiked up in their camp: their magazines 
were deſtroyed ; ſome priſoners were taken, toge- 
ther with a good number of horſes and mules, and 
a conſiderable quantity of valuable baggage. The 
loſs of the Engliſh on this occaſion, amounted 
only to ten men and horſes. | 
| This advantage being obtained in a critical mo- 
ment, was attended with important advantages. 
The ſeaſon was now far advanced; immenſe rains 
fell at this time; the roads were deſtroyed ; the 
country became impracticable; and the Spaniards, 
having ſecured no advanced poſts in which they 
could maintain themſelves during the winter, and 
being eſpecially unprovided with magazines for the 
ſupport of their horſe, every where fell back to 
the frontiers of Spain, where their ſupplies were 
at hand, and where they were not liable to be har- 
raſſed by the efforts of the combined army. 

In this manner Portugal was ſaved, at leaſt for 
that campaign, by the wiſe conduct of the count 
de la Lippe, and the diſtinguiſhed valour of the 
Engliſh commanders and ſoldiery: all that was 
wanting towards their deliverance was accampliſhed 
by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh army in more diſtant 
quarters, and by the -peace, in which ſo valuable 


and expoſed an ally was not neglected. There 


never was, probably, ſo heavy a ſtorm of national 
calamity, ready to fall upon an unprovided peo- 
ple, ſo happily averted, or ſo ſpeedily blown over. 
Every thing, at the beginning of the campaign, 
bore the moſt lowering and ominous aſpe& to the 
affairs of Great-Britain. As it advanced, the ſky 
continually cleared up; and the fortune of no na- 
tion, towards the cloſe of it, was enlivened with a 
more brilliant and more unclouded proſperity. 

Having thus related, with as much brevity as 
was conſiſtent with perſpicuity, the military opera- 
tions in Portugal, I ſhall now take notice of the 
ſtate of the ſeveral courts of Europe, and then 
proceed to deſcribe the progreſs of the war in 
Germany, which ſtill continued to be the principal 
obje of attention. 


The 
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The States general of the United Provinces ſtil 
perſiſted in maintaining their neutrality, and in 
endeavouring to allay the heats occaſioned by the 
miſunderſtanding between their Eaſt- India com- 
pany and that of England. Their Eaſt-India 
factors had publiſhed an account of the mutual 
hoſtilities which had been committed in the river 
of Bengal; and this piece, which was artfully cal- 
culated to throw the blame of aggreſſion upon the 
Engliſh, was fully refuted by an anſwer publiſhed 
at London, under the ſanction of authentic docu- 
ments. At length the directors of the Dutch 
company propoſed an accommodation. The pro- 
poſal was accepted by the Engliſh directors, and a 
depuration of merchants from Amſterdam were 
ſent over to London for this purpoſe, which was 
happily accompliſhed, The merchants of Hol- 
land ſtill murmured at the capture of their ſhips 
by the Engliſh cruifers, and, in the courſe of this 
year, loudly complained that their neutrality was 
again violated by a Britiſh floop, which drove on 
ſhore and deſtroyed a French privateer on the coaſt 
of Scheveling : but the ſtates were too wiſe to en- 
ter into the reſentments of the people; they knew 
their merchants had provoked this treatment, by 
carrying on a contraband commerce ever ſince the 
beginning of the war, in favour of the enemies of 
Great · Britain; nor would they allow ſuch a petty 
inſult as that of the Britiſh cruiſer, to come in 
competition with the friendſhip of the Britiſh mo 
narch, which, therefore, they continued aſſiduouſly 
to cultivate. 

The domeſtic tranquillity of France was ſtill 
diſturbed by the diſpute between the parliaments 
and the Jeſuits. We have already remarked, that 
the ſociety had been condemned by arrets or de- 
crees of the parliaments of Paris, Normandy, and 
Bretagne, in conſequence of the doctrines which 
they taught and promulgated in favour of equivo- 
cation and mental reſervation, excuſing regicide, 
homicide, perjury, profanation, impurity, and irre- 
ligion; in ſhort, the breach of every moral duty, 
upon certain occaſions. The edict iſſued by the king 
for ſuſpending the execution of the ſentence againit 
the Jeſuits, the parliaments retuſed to regiſter, 
That of Paris publiſhed a new arretin April, con- 
raining extracts from the books of the Jeſuits to 
the amount of a large quarto volume, which was 
preſented to the king at Verſailles by the firſt pre- 
ident, at the head of twenty members. Mean 
while the Jeſuits, truſting, in all probability, to 
their great intereſt among the clergy, and their 
own addreſs, which had ſeldom failed them, ſtill 
delayed the payment which they had been condemn- 

ed to make to their creditors; and in conſequence 

of this delay, the parliament of Paris iſſued a new 
arret in the courſe of the ſame month, for ſequeſt- 
rating all their effects within their juriſdiction. 

Nevertheleſs, they ſtill continued to fell their mer. 
chandize for ready money until a guard was placed 
upon their college in the Rue St. Jaques; and 
places were appointed for taking informations con- 
- cerning their effects. In a word, they were now 
become ſo unpopular with the nation in general, 
and the clamour againſt them grew ſo loud, that 
the king found it neceſſary to give them up to juſ- 
| tice. - All their colleges. were ſeized ; all their 
effects confilcatcd; and, with reſpect to France, 
the order itſelf was annihilated. 
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As the navy of France had, for ſome time, 
been almoſt totally annihilated, ſeveral communities 
of that kingdom engaged to build ſhips of war 
for the king's ſervice; and large ſums were ſub- 
ſcribed by individuals for the purpoſe; After the 
concluſion of the laſt campaign, the court of Ver- 
ſailles became the ſcene of intrigues, between the 
prince of Soubiſe and the mareſchal duke de Brog- 
lio, who accuſed each other, and, in all appear- 
ance, were both equally guilty, of having retarded 
and impeded the operations of the laſt campaign, 
by their mutual jealouſies and animoſity. In this 
civil conteſt, the prince de Soubiſe, being ſup- 
ported by the intereſt of madame de Pompadour, 
gained a complete victory over his rival, who was 
deprived of his command, and, together with his 
brother, baniſhed from court, to the great morti- 
fication of the people, who looked upon the mareſ- 
chal as a general of ſuperior abilities. It was now 
reſolved that the prince de Soubiſe ſhould com- 
mand the army in Weſtphalia, in conjunction with 
the count d'Eſtrees; who was eſttemed an excel - 
lent officer; and that another army ſhould be aſſem- 
bled on the lower Rhine, under the command of 
the prince de Conde, whole high rank was not the 
greateſt of his qualifications, | 

The king of Spain was io bent upon proſecuting 
the war againſt Portugal, that he ſerms to have 
taken little pains in ſecuring his Weſt Indian ſettle- 
ments from the reſentment of Great-Britain, which 
he had ſo injudiciouſly provoked. True it is, the 
moment his council reſolved upon a war with Eng- 
land, he ſent three ſhips of war, with four tranſ- 
ports, having on board two battalions of troops, 
with artillery and ammunition from Ferrol to the 
Weſt-Indies; and diſpatched ſeveral veſſels with 
advice of the rupture to his American colonies ; 
but conſidering the riſque of their being intercepted 
by the Britiſh cruiſers, who covered the ſea, he 
ought not to have ruſhed precipitately into the 
war, until his ſettlements had been put into a pro- 
per poſture of defence, and every other neceſſary 
precaution had been taken. | 

We have ſeen, 1a the cloſe of the laſt year, that, 
by the taking of Colberg, on the one hand, and 
Schweidnitz, on the other, the king of Pruſſia's 
dominions were intirely at the mercy of his ene- 
mies: his forces were worn away, and even his 
efforts had gradually declined: a complete victory, 
though this was an event not at all probable, could 
not ſave him. The Ruſſians, by wintering in Po- 
merania, and by the poſſeſſion of Colberg, which 
inſured them ſupplies by a ſafe and expeditious 
channel, were in a condition to commence their 
operations much earlier than uſual, as well as to 
proſecute them with greater ſpirit and perſeverance. 
No reſource of policy could be tried with the leaſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs. After ſuch a reliftance, for 
hve years, of which the world had never fur- 
niſhed another example, the king of Pruſſia had 
nothing left but ſuch a conduct as might cloſe the 
ſcene with glory, ſince there was fo little likeli- 
hood of his concluding the war with ſafety. 

In the midſt of theſe gloomy appearances, his 
inveterate and inflexible enemy, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, died, in the ſixty- third year of her age, 
and the twenty-ſecond of her reign. Os 

She was ſucceeded on the throne by her nephew 


Charles-Peter-Ulric, a prince of the houſe of Hol- 


ſtein, 
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ſtein, who had been created by his aunt grand 
duke of Ruſſia, and now aſſumed the ſceptre under 
the name of Peter III. 
ihtimately acquainted with the character and diſ- 
poſition of the new Czar, could have any reaſon 
to imagine, that he would abandon the ſyſtem of 
his predeceſſor, which was certainly founded on 
the true intereſts of the country ſhe governed. 
The king of Pruſſia himſelf ſermed, for ſome 


time, to have entertained no great hopes from this 


mmeaſures. 


* 
- 
- 
* 
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change. The Czar had, however, on many occa- 


fions, diſcovered marks of eſteem for the character 


of that monarch. He was a knight of the black 
eagle, of which order the king of Pruſſia is grand 
maſter. His Pruſſian majeſty, however, could 


derive no great hopes from this circumſtance. 


The eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon 
the ſteps which the new Czar might cake. — 
regard to the government of his country, nothing 
could be more popular and auſpicious than his firit 
The earlieſt uſe he made of his ablo- 
lute power, was to ſet the Ruſſian nobility and 

ntry free, and to put them on the ſame footing 
with thoſe of their rank in the other more'moderate 
governments of Europe. Almoſt all the exiles 
were recalled to court, and among the reſt the un- 
fortunate count Biron, who, from a ſovereign 
prince, had been reduced to the moſt wretched 
condition, in the moſt wretched country on the 
globe. He had been many years a peaſant of Sibe- 
ria, and is now once more become a ſovereign 
prince. It is in theſe deſpotic governments we ſce 
the moſt ſtriking exceſſes, and diſmal reverſes of 
fortune; in which one day a perſon is raiſed to ſome- 
thing almoſt above man, and the next is, perhaps 
in a moment, degraded to the loweſt ſtation of 


humanity. | 


The new empetor proceeded, in his reformation, 
to aboliſh ſome ſevere and tyrannical juriſdictions; 


'and extending the ſame benign diſpoſition to all 


degrees of his ſubjects, he leſſened the tax upon 


the falt, to the. very great and univerſal reliet of 


the poor, | | 
© Thoſe beginnings gave the moſt favourable im- 


-preffions of his domeſtic government; but Europe 
was principally concerhed in his forcign politics; 
nor was it long before his diſpoſitions to peace be- 
came apparent. What aſtoniſhed the world moſt, 
Was the high rate at which he valued this bleſſing. 
In a memorial which he cauſed to be delivered, on 


the twenty-third day of February, to the miniſters 


of the allied courts, he declared, that in order 


to the eſtabliſhment of peace, he was ready to 
facrifice all the conqueſts made by the arms of 
Ruſſia in this war, in hopes that the allied courts 
would, on their 4 equally prefer the reſtoration 
of peace and tranquillity to all the advantages 


which they might expect from the continuance of 
the war, but which they could not obtain but by a 


- continuance of the effuſion of human blood.” 


The allies praiſed the diſintereſtedneſs, ſpirit, 


-and humanity of this declaration; but recommended 
to his attention the fidelity to treaties, which con- 


ſtitutes a no leſs valuable part of the royal charac- 
ter, and a no leſs conſiderable branch of the duty | 


of à monarch to his ſubjects. They ſhewed a di- 


ſition to imitate his deſire for peace, but by no 


TORY to follow his example in purchaſing it by 1 


) 


* 


None bur thoſe who were | 


ceſſion of all the advantages, which they had ac: 
quired or hoped to acquire by the war. 

T he Czar having thus far complied with decency 
and being of a temper little fitted to wait the flow 
procedure of a joint negociation, gave way to 
his ardent deſires for peace, and to the ſenti— 
ments of that extravagant admiration which he had 
conceived for the king of Pruſſia, A ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities was concluded between them on the 
ſixteenth of March; and it was followed, not long 
after, by a treaty of peace and alliance. Nothing 
was ſtipulated by the Czar in favour of his former 
confederates, whom he entirely abandoned. He 
even agreed to join his troops to thoſe of the king 
of Pruſſia, to act againſt them. In a little time a 
Ruſſian army was ſeen with one of Pruſſia, to drive 
— of Sileſia thoſe very Auſtrians, who had been 
a few months before brought into that provi 
the Ruſſian arms. 1 | Seger 

This was a miraculous revolution. Fortune, 
who had fo long abandoned the king of Pruſſia to 
the reſources ot his genius, after having perſecuted 
him. for near five years, and overwhelmed him with 
the whole weight of her anger, at length made him 
amends, and did for him at one ſtroke, the only 
thing, by which he could poſſibly be ſa ved. 

Sweden, who, fince ſhe has recovered her liberty, 

has loſt her political influence, and for a long time 
acted entirely under the direction of Ruſſian coun- 
cils, followed, on this, as on all other occaſions, 
the example of the court of Peterſburg, and on 
the twenty- ſecond of May, ſigned a treaty of 
peace with the king of Pruſſia. 
Inga order to account for whatever was not the re- 
ſult of mere perſonal character in this extraordinary 
revolution of politics in Ruſſia, it will be neceſſary 
to take notice, once more, that the Czar Peter the 
third was duke of Holſtein; and that the dukes 
of Holſtein had pretenſions to the dutchy of Sleſ- 
wick. Theſe pretenſions were given up by a treaty 
in 1732. But as the ceſſion made by the houſe 
of Holſtein in this treaty was the effect of neceſſity, 
it had been always apprehended, that ſhe would 
make vſe of the firſt fair opportunity of re- ſſerting 
her ancient rights. The Czar ſeized. eagetly on 
che great once, which the poſſeſſion of the whole 
Ruſſian power afforded him, and he reſolved to 
enter into an immediate war for this object, to 
which his predilection for his native country gave, 
in his eyes, a far greater importance than to all the 
conqueſts of his predeceſſor. As long as the war 
with the king of Pruſſia laſted, it was impoſflible 
that his deſigns againſt Denmark could be proſe- 
cuted with any hope of ſucceſs. Wholly indif- 
ferent, therefore, to all others, and paſſionately 
fond of this object, as ſoon as he came to the 
chrone, without any diſpute or negociation, he 
offered the king of Pruſſia in his great diſtreſs 
every thing he could have hoped from a ſeries 
of victories; and whilſt he joined his arms to thoſe 
of that monarch in Sileſia, he cauſed an army 10 
march towards Holſtein. 

Thus the peace with Ruſſia, far from conducing 
to the general peace of Europe, did very little 
more than change the face of the war. It brought 
in new ſubjects of diſpute, and new parties, and 
by threatening Denmark, left not a fingle power 


in the North in a ſtate of affured tranquillity. 
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The king of Denmark, though menaced by 
ſo formidable a power engaged in purſuit of a fa- 
vourite object, was not terrified into any mean 


conceſſions. He recruited his army, repaired his 
fortifications, and prepared for his defence, with 
temper and magnanimity. As money muſt be 
neceſſary for the ſervices of ſo important a war; as 
his country could furniſh no great ſupplies; and 
the borrowings in every part of Europe, together 
with the ſudden invaſion of his dominions, could 
enable him to form no ſanguine hope of public 
credit; he turned his eyes towards the city of 
Hamburgh, which had grown rich by its induſtty 
and neutrality during the whole war, and by the 
number of wealthy individuals who had fled thither 
for refuge from the calamities, with which all the 
neighbouring countries had been afflicted. 

His Daniſh majeſty had always kept alive a 
claim of ſovereignty over that city, which, how- 
ever founded, he had taken care to exerciſe when- 
ever he found it convenient. The preſent appeared 
to him to be one of thoſe conjunctures. Accord- 
ingly, without any previous notice, he appears 
with a ſtrong army before Hamburgh, ſeizcs the 
ſuburbs, and threatens the city with an immediate 
ſiege, if they did not immediately agree to a loan 
of one million of rixdollars. The magiſtrates of 
this trading city, unaccuſtomed to war, unpre- 
pared for defence, having no ally at hand, and 
dreading equally the neighbourhood of an ally, 
who ſhould be able to protect them, prudently 
ſubmitted, and furniſhed the king with ſuch a ſup- 
ply as his affairs required. 


While the king of Denmark took thoſe bold | 


and vigorous meaſures for the defence of his do- 
minions, the affairs of his enemy were running 
faſt into confuſion. From the moment of the late 
Czar's acceſſion to the throne of the Ruſſias, ſome- 
thing extraordinary was expected. His diſpoſition 
ſeemed to lead him to make changes in every thing; 
and having ſet before him two * examples, 
that of the king of Pruſſia, and of his predeceſſor 
Peter the firſt, it was apprehended, that this vaſt 
empire was going once more, almoſt within the 
life of a man, to aſſume a new face; a circum- 
ſtance, which could not fail of having a mighty 
influence on the affairs of Europe. Peter the 
third made more new regulations in Ruſſia in a 
few weeks, than wiſe and cautious princes under- 
take in a long reign. It was to be feared, that his 
conduct proceeded rather from a raſh and irre- 
gular turn of mind, and a ſpirit of innovation, 
than from any regular and well-digeſted plan, for 
the improvement of his extenſive dominions. 
True it is, his firſt actions, on coming to the 
throne, were laudable, and ſeemed well calculated 
to acquire him the affections of his people. But 
if in ſome inſtances he conſulted their intereſts, in 
many he ſhocked their prejudices ; and he loſt 
thereby that good opinion of his ſubjects, which 
is ſo uleful on all occaſions, butabſolutely neceſſary 
for carrying ſuch uncommon deſigns as his into 
execution. 

The preference he ſo manifeſtly gave to the un- 
certain hope of inconſiderable conqueſt, in Hol- 
ſtein, over the ſolid and valuable poſſeſſions which 
the fortune of his predeceſſor had left him, muſt 
have diſguſted all the politicians of his country. 
His intimate conacCtion with, and boundleis admi- 
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ration of chat prince, with whom Ruſſia had been; 
ſo lately, and ſo long; in a ſtate of violent hoſtility, 
could not add to the opinion of his prudence. 
They thought he departed from bis imperial dig- 
nity, in ſoliciting, with ſo much anxiety, a com- 
mand in the Pruſſian ſervice, When he received 
it, he drefſed himſelf in the Pruſſian uniform, 
made a grand feſtival, and diſplayed all the marks 
of an immoderate and puerile ſatisfaction. He 
puſhed his extravagance in this point ſo far, that 
he made preparations, in this immature ſtate of 
his government, to quit Ruſſia, and to go into 
Germany, in order to have an interview with that 
great monarch, whoſe genius, principles, and for- 
tune, he ſo greatly admired. 

Although this proceeding was, almoſt in every 
reſpect, extremely impolitic, it did not threaten 
ſuch dangerous conſequences, as the other ſte 
which he took about the ſame time. The ſoldiery 
and the clergy are the great ſupports of all abſo- 
lute rule; and they are certainly the laſt bodies, 
upon which a prince of this kind would chuſe to 
exert any invidious act of authority. But the 
Czar was indiſcreet enough, very early in his reign, 
highly to provoke both thoſe bodies; the ſoldiery, 
by the manifeſt preference he gave to his Hol- 
{tein guards, and to all the officers of that nation; 
and by the change he made in favour of the Pruf: 
ſian uniform to the excluſion of that, in which the 
Ruſſians believed they had ſo often aſſerted the 
honour of their country, and gained many ſignal 
advantages over the troops diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
regimentals which were now preferred. 

Theſe trifles had very important conſequences ; 
but what he did in matters of religion, was till 
more dangerous. This prince had been educated 
a Lutheran; and though he conformed to the 
Greek church, in order to qualify him for the ſuc- 
ceſſion, he never ſhewed much reſpec to that mode 
of religion, to the rules and doctrines of which 
his ſubjects had been always extremely attached. 
He ſrized upon the revenues of the eceleſiaſtice, 
whether monks or ſeculars, whether biſhops or 
inferiors; and, for compenſation, allowed them 
ſome mean penſion, in.. ſuch a proportion as his 
fancy ſuggeſted. He even ventured to attack the 
beards ot the clergy, which were no longer allowed 
to grow to their uſual length; an innovation, 
which, though ſeemingly trifling, was productive 
of the moſt fatal effects. He made likewiſe ſome 
regulations concerning the images and pictures in 
their churches, which gave them reaſon to appre- 
hend his intention of accompliſhing a total change 
in the ſyſtem of religion, and introducing the 
doctrines of Luther, 

While he was taking theſe meaſures to alienate 
the minds of his people in general, and eſpecially 
of thoſe bodies, with whom it was the moſt his 
intereſt to be well, he had not the good fortune to 
live in harmany with his own family. He had 
long ſlighzed his conſort, a princeſs of the houſe 
of Anhalt Zerbſt, a woman of a maſculine tem- 
per, bold, politic, ambitious, and vindictive. 
He maintained an amorous correfpondence with 
the countels of Woronzoff, niece to the chancellor 
of that name, and ſeemed attached to her with 
ſo ſtrong a paſſion, as to occaſion a ſuſpicion of his 
intending to throw his empreſs into a monaſtery, 


and raiſe this lady to the throne of all the Ruſſias. 
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What ſeemed to confirm this ſuſpicion, was his 
omitting formally to declare his ſon, the grand 
duke Paul Petrowi:z, his ſucceſſor. This omiſſion 
in a country where the ſucceſſion is eltabl:ſhed and 
regular, would have been of no conſequence: the 
punctual obſervance of ſuch a ceremony would 
have betrayed ſome doubt of the title. But the 
nature of this government, as well as poſi ive con- 
ſtitutions, had made it neceſſary in Ruſſia, and the 
omiſſion of it was certainly alarmiag. 

That unfortunate prince having, in this man 
ner, affronted his army, irritared his clergy, 
offended the nobility, and alienated his own family, 
without having lett himſclt any firm ground of 
authority, in perſonal eſteem, or national preju- 
dices, proceeded with his uiual precipitation to new 
changes. In the mean time a moſt dangerous 
conlpiracy was forming againſt him. The cruel 
puniſhments, inflicted in Ruſſia on ſtate criminals, 
tend only the more to harden the minds of men 
already fierce and obdurate, and ſeldom deter them 
from the molt deſperate undertakings. Roſa- 
mouſki, Hetman or chief of the Coſſacks, a per 
ſon of importance by that command. Panin, go- 
vernor of the great duke Paul, marihal Butter. 
lin, the chamberlain Teplow, the attorney- gene 
ral Glebow, baron Orlow, major of the guards, 
and many other of the great officers and firit nobi- 
lity of the enp te, engaged in a conſpiracy to de- 
throne the Czar, who was now univerlally hated; 
and what was more fatal to him, univerſally de 
ſpiſed. | | 
n They aſſured themſelves that their project could 
not be diſagreeable to the empreſs z whoſe conduct 
had always been the very reverſe of that of her 
conſort. This princeſs, finding that the affections 
of her huſband were irrecoverably alienated, en- 
deavoured to ſet up a leparate and independent 
intereſt in har own favour, and for aſſerting th: 
rights of her ſon. She therctore aſſiduouſly culti- 
vated the affections of the Ruſſian nation, and paid 
a reſpect to their manners and religion, in the ſame 
degree as her huibaid ſeemed. to contemn both. 

So ill was the Czur ſerved, that this conſpiracy 
was grown general, without his receiving che lealt 
notice of it; and he remained in perfect ſecurity, 
while the ſenate and the clergy were aſſ-mbled to 
paſs the ſentence of his depolitioa, Ac this time 
the empreſs and he were b th abſent from the 
capital at different country-ſeats. The empreſs 
was no ſooner informed that the deſign was ripe 
for execution, than ſhe got on horicback, and 
repaired with all poſſible ſpred to Peterſburg. She 
immediately harangued the guards, who cheerfully 
and unanimouſly declared in her favour, and pro 
claimed her empreſs of Ruſſia, independently of 
her huſbind. She then addreſſed herſelf to the 
clergy, and the chief of the nobility, who ap- 

lauded her reſolution; and all orders immediately 
took the oath of allegiance to her as ſole empreſs. 
No ſooner was ſhe acknowledged in th's manner, 
than, without loſing a moment's time, ſhe marched 
from Peterſburg towards the emperor, at the hea 
of a body of troops. 
This prince was indulging himſelf in indolent 
amuſements, and lulled in the moſt profound 
ſecurity at a houſe of pleaſure, called Orani-baum, 
on the ſea-ſhore, when a ſoldier brought him an 
account that his kingdom was taken away from 


him. 
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Aſtoniſhed, and wholly unprepared for this event 
he was ſome time ſenſeleſs, and intirely at a lots 
what part to take, When finally arrouſed from 
this trance by the approaching danger, his firſt re- 
lolution was to defend the place with his Holſtein 
guards ; but, though ſatisfied of their attachment, 
he doubted their ſtrength, and he knew it was in 
vain tu hope for any effort in his favour from the 
Ruſſians. 

Nothing then remained but flight, by which he 
might eſcape ro Holſtein, and wait ſome favourable 
turn of fortune. This late lord of powerful fleets 
and armies embarked in a ſmall veſſel, with a few 
at:endants, and rowed towards Cronſtadt; but he 
had not proceeded very far, when he was informed 
that this fortreſs was in the hands of his enemies, 
and that every avenue for eſcape was ſhut againſt 
him. Dejected and deſponding, he returned to 
Oraniebaum. After ſome ſhort and tumultuous 
deliberation, he reſolved to abandon all thoughts 
cf defence, and to throw himlelt on the compaſ- 
ſion of the emprels. | | 

On her march ſhe met his meſſengers, who 
brought letters containing a renunciation of the 
empire, and ſtipulating no other terms than leave 
to return to Holſtein, and the fatisfaftion of taking 
with him, as the companions of his retreat, the 


countels of Woronzoff and one ſingle fr end. 


R-a'ons of ſtate could not permit the empreſs 
to conſent to the firſt of thoſe terms; and the laſt 
the confidered as an inſult on her honour. His 
terms were rejected; and he was required to ſiga 
an unconditional reſignation of his crown, accord- 
ing to a form that was prepared for him. Not 
ſatisfied with depriving him of his crown, they 
even reſolved to make him the murderer of his own 
reputation; and this unfortunate prince, moved 
with the vain hope of life, ſigned a paper, declar- 
ing his conviction of his inability to govera the 
empire, either as a ſovereign, or in any othet 
capacity, and his ſenſe of the diſtreſs, in which 
his continuing at the head of affairs would inevi- 
tably involve it. After he had ſigned this abdica- 
tion, he gave up his (word, and was conducted to 
priſon, where, in a ſhort time, but according to 
what had been univerſally expected, he died. The 
diſorder, which killed him, was called an hemor- 
rhoidal cholic. 


Thus was a revolution of ſuch immenſe impor- 


tance effected in a ſingle day, and without ſhed- 
ding a fingle drop of blood, 


The unfortunate 
emperor enjoyed the power of which he had made 
ſo imprudent and impolitic an ufe, no longer than 
ſix months. His conſort, without any hereditary 
title, is ſovereign miltrels of the Ruſſian empire; 
and the molt abſolute power on earth is naw held 
by an elective monarch, 

Immediately after this revolution a number of 
manifeſtoes appeared, in which the conduct of the 
late emperor was condemned, the weakneſs of his 
perſonal character expoſed, and deſigns of the 
blackeſt nature, even that of murdering his con- 
ſort, attributed to him. Theſe manifeltoes were 
at the ſame replete with the ſtrongeſt declarations 
of affection from the empreſs to the people of 
Ruſſia, of regard to their intereſts, and of attach- 
ment to their religion ; and they were all filled with 
ſuch unaffected and tervent ſtrains of piety, as 
mult have been extremely edifying to thoſe. who 
were 
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were acquainted with the religious diſpoſition of 
the empreſs, her moderate and unambitious tem- 
per, and particularly her innocence as to the death 
of her huſband, which, yet, the malicious and 
incredulous part of the world obſtinately perſiſted 
ia laying to her charge. | 

Wa ever truth there might be in theſe ſurmiſes, 
certain it is, that nothing could be more prudent 
and circumſpect than the conduct of the empreſs. 
In alm oſt every reſpect it was the very reverſe ot 
that of her huiband. She diſmiſſed all foreigners 
from her confidence and ſervice; ſhe ſent away 
the Holſtein guards, and choſe Ruſſian, whoſe anci- 
ent uniform was revived with new Jultre, the empreſs 
herſelt frequently condefcending to appear in it. 
The clergy were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
revenues and their beards. She conferred all the 
great poſts of the empire on native Ruſſians, and 
entirely threw herſelf on the afftctions of that peo- 
pl-, to whom ſhe owed her elevation. 
- This great change in the government of Ruſſia, 
it was univerſally teared, would be followed by a 
total change of iyſtem with regard to foreign affairs. 
1 he peace and alliance with the king of Pruſſia 
were very unpopular meaſures in Mulcovy; nor 
was it probable that the cloſe and intimate connec- 
tion, which had ſubſiſted between that prince and 
the late Czar, would greatly recommend him to 
the ſucceiior. And as it was imagined, that this 
revolution muſt have been, in a great degree, ow- 
ing to the machinations of thoſe courts, whom the 
Czar had provoked by withdrawing from their alli- 
ance, there was the greater reaſon to apprehend, 
that the power, which was now ſet up, would be 
exerted in th-ir favour. . 

There were allo great advantages on the ſide of 
Ruſſia, if the empreis ſhould not hold the peace, 
concluded by her late huſband, to be binding on 
ner, as none of the conqueſts were at this time 
evacuat-d. In a word, every thing ſcemed to con- 
ipire towards replunging the king of Pruſſia into 
the aby's of his former diſtreſſes, after he had 
emerg d iram them only for ſuch a time, and in 
ſoch a nianner, as to make the renewal of them 
more bitter ard in':;pportable, 

Fortunstelv, however, fer this wonderful man, 
the enuf >, who had come to the Ruſſian throne 
in the n anner we have related, could not lock 
udan herſclf as fulliciently ſecure to undertake 
again a war of 1» much importance as that which 
had juſt been concluded. It was neceſſary, for 
ſome time at lcaſt, that ſhe ſhould confine her ar- 
tention ſolcly to her own ſafety. For this purpoſe 
it was expedient to collect, within itſelf, all the 
force of the empire, in order to oppole it to the 
deligns of the many male-contents, with which 
that empire always abounds, and who, though 
not attached to the intereſts of the Czar, and little 
inclined to revenge his fate, would find now both 
inducement and opportunity for raiſing troubles 
and attempting new changes. Very plauſible pre- 
tences for ſuch attempts exiſted from the time of 
Peter the Great, who, while he improved and 
ſtrenothened his kingdom, left in it, at the ſame 

S A . 
time, the ſeeds of civil wars and revolutions. 

Theſe coniiderations induced the Czarina, how- 
ever unwillingly, to continue ſo much of the ſyſtem 
of her predeceflor, as coincided with her ſituation. 


= 
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She therefore declared to the King of Pruſſia's 
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miniſters, that ſhe was reſolved to obſerve inviola- 
bly, in all points, the perpetual peace concluded 
under the precedirg reign; but that, neverthelets, 
ſhe had thought proper to bring back to Ruſſia, by 
the n-arcft roads, all her troops, in Sileſia, Pruſſia, 
and Pomerania, 

This moderation was not owing to the critical 
ſituation alone of the Czarina: the prudent beha- 
viour of his Pruſſian majeſty, during the time of his 
connection with the late Czar, contributed likewiſe, 
in a great meaſure, to reconcile to him the mind 
of this empreſs, and to perpetuate ſomething like 
the ſame friendſhip, with intereſts ſo very different. 
The Rouſſian ſenate, flaming with relentment 
2gainſt this monarch, and againſt their late ſove- 
reign; and the empreſs, full of ſuſp:cion, that 
the conduct of the latter might have been influ- 
enced by the councils of the former, ſcarched, 
eagerly, among the papers of the late emperor, 
tor elucidation or proofs of this point. They 
found, indeed, many letters from the king of Prut- 
ha; but in a ſtrain ab!olutely difierent from what 
thry apprehended, The king of Pruſſia had, as 
tar as prudence would admit, kept a reſerve and 
diſtance in regard to the raſh advances ef this un- 
happy ally. Too exprrienced to be carricd away 
by his inconſiderate impetuofity, he gave him 
much ſalutaty, though fruitleſs, advice. He coun- 
ſelled him to undertake nothing againſt the empreſs 
his conſort; to deſiſt from the war with Denmark; 
to attempt no changes in the religion and funda- 
mental laws of the country; and to lay aſide all 
thoughts of coming into Germany. 

On hearing theſe letters read, the empreſs is ſaid 
to have burſt into tears of gratitude, and made, 
in conſequence, the ſtrongeſt declarations in favour 
of this prince, Nor were they without effect. 
Orders had been given with relation to Pruſſia, 
which threatened a regewal of hoſtilities; bur theſe. 
were ſoon countermanded. The army of the 
Ruſſians was, indeed, ſeparated from that of Pruſ- 
ſia; but all the important places, which the Ruſ- 
ſians had, with ſo much blugdſhed, and through 
ſo many Cifficulties, acquired, and which gave 
them the command of every thing elſe that re- 
mained to the king, were inſtantly reſtored, An 
immediate end was lik wiſe put to the war between 
Pruſſia and Denmark; and every thing in relation 
to Holſtein replaced upon its former footing. 

Having thus given a conciſe and, I hope, a faith- 
*ul account of the revolut'ons in Kuſha, I ſhall 
now proceed to relate the tranſact:ons ot the war as 
it was carried on in Germany. . 

In the beginning of the year, the Auſtrian and 
Pruſſian armics continued very quiet in their win- 
ter quarters: but prince Henry, who conducted the 
troops in Saxony, extended his forces, in January, 
by driving the Imperial army to a greater diſtance, 
and occupying Naumberg, Zeits, Altenburg, and 
Gera. On the other hand, the Imperial and Saxon 
troops diſlodged the Pruſſians in February, from 
che polt of Lamatch, and deſtroyed the magazine 
which had been tranſported thither from Magde- 
burg. In the beginning of May, this aftive prince 
ſuddenly croſſing the Mulda in three columns, at 
Roſwin, Dolbchng, and Leiſnig, at- acked the leſt 
wing of the Imperial and Auſtrian, army; on 
which occaſion, general Z-twitz was taken with 
twelve officers, fifteen hundred men, and three 
; p:ece 
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| pieces of cannon. After this exploit, the prince | 


took poſſeſſion of Freyberg, where he found a 
conſiderable magazine. In the beginning of June, 
an attempt was imade upon his out poſts by the Au- 
ſtrians, who had been reinforced for that purpoſe; 
but they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
About the ſame time the king of Pruſſia aſſem- 
bled the main body of his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Breſlau; while that of the Auſtrians, un- 
der count Daun, occupied ſeveral ſtrong eminences, 
that enabled him to communicate with Schweidnitz, 
which was conſidered as the king's chief object. 
Towards the latter end of June, the Ruſſian 
troops under general Czernichew, paſſing the Oder, 
joined the Pruſſian army, in conſequence of the 
late treaty between the king and the Czar Peter. 
Thus reinforced, his majeſty took poſſcſſion of the 
heights of Sackwitz ; and this motion conſtraint d 
count Daun to withdraw in the night to the hills 
of Kuntzendorff The king continued to advance, 
and drove the Auſtrians | Aon ſeveral hills; bur 
his attack upon the hill of Engel, defended by 
general Brentano, proved ineffectual. Count Daun 
however, thought proper to decamp from Kunt- 
zendorff, and take poſt at Tanhauſen, in order to 
ſecure his magazine at Friedland, and maintain his 
communication with Bohemia, into which the 
Pruſſian general Weid actually penetrated with a 
detachment, as far as Weiſſe. Marſhal Daun no 
ſooner abandoned the hills of Kuntzendorff, than 
they, together with the heights of Zicſken and Juſ- 
tenſtein, were occupied by the Pruſſian forces. In 
the midſt of theſe tranſactions, many ſkirmiſhes 
were fought with various ſucceſs, by detached 
ties, which traverſed the open country in 
Auſtria, Sileſia, and Moravia, as well as in Bohe- 


ia. | : 
2 The king of Pruſſia did not long enjoy the aſnſt- 
ance of his new allies. The revolution in Ruſſia 
was no ſooner effected, than orders arrived in the 
allied camp from Peterſburgh for the Ruſſians to 
rate themſelves from his army, and return 
immediately to their own country. The king, 
without being confounded by this ſudden event, 
and inſtead of ſlackening his efforts on account of 
this deſertion, reſolved to fall with vigour, and 
vithout delay, upon mareſchal Daun, and to attack 
him before the news of this change could reach 
him. Since he could no longer profit by the arms 
of the Ruſſians, he endeavoured to profit at leaſt 
by their appearance in his camp. The very next 
day, therefore, he attacked the Auſtrian army, 
whoſe right wing occupied the heights of Buckerſ- 
dorff, drove them from that eminence, and from 
ſome villages where they were advantageouſly 
ſted. The ſucceſs was not owing only to the 
ſpirit of the actual attack, but to an apprehenſion 
of the Auſtrians, that the whole united army of 
the Pruſſians and Muſcovites was on the point of 
engaging them. The king of Pruſſia made an uſe 
of thoſe allies, in the moment they deſerted him. 
This lively attack was made with the loſs of only 
three hundred men on the fide of the Pruſſians: 
the-number of the Auſtrians killed is not known. 
The priſoners amounted to one thouſand : and 
fourteen pieces of cannon were taken. It was 
indeed no more than an affair of poſtsz but its con- 
ſequences were important; for the communication 
of the Imperialiſts with Schweidnitz was now en- 
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ticely and finally cut off: they could not attempt 
any thing conſiderable for the relief of that place. 
Prince Henry held them in continual alarm for 
Bohemia; and a great part of their attention, and 
no ſmall part of their forces, were kept conſtantly 
engaged on that ſide, The king of Pruſſia, hay- 
ing thus puſhed back mareſchal Daun, inveſted 
Schweidnitz, and laid ſiege to that important for- 
treſs before his face. In the night between the 
ſeventh and eighth of Auguſt, the trenches were 
opened, and the operations of the ſiege carried cn 
with ſuch vigour, that by the fourteenth, nine 
batteries played againſt the town, Schweidnitz 
was undoubtedly ſtrong, both by nature and art, 
and moreover defended by a garriſon of nine thou- 
ſand men, who exerted themſelves with courage 
and activity: but ſuch was the determined reſolution 
of the beſieger, and ſo formidable was the provi- 
lion he had made for this enterprize, that the 
Auſtrian general thought it neceſſary to make 
ſome bold attempt to diſturb him in his operations. 
The Pruſſian infantry were encamped on the 
heights behind Schweidnitz, The cavalry formed 
a chain in the plains of Keintzerdorff, extending 
to a detached corps, under the prince of Wirtem- 
berg, ſo ſituated as to prevent any interruption 
from the county of Glatz; and the prince of 
Bevern commanded a ſtrong body advantageouſly 
poſted near Caſſel. 

Theſe diſpoſitions were made to protect the con- 
voys as well as to fruſtrate any attempts which 
might be made for the relief of Schweidnitz. 
Oa the ſixteenth day of Auguſt, the Auſtrian 
generals Laudohn, O'Donnel, and Beck, were 
detached with thirty-three battalions, and eighteen 
regiments of cavalry, to attack the poſt of the 
prince of Bevern, and they executed their orders 
with great celerity and reſolution : but the prince, 
being upon his guard, maintained his ground with- 
out flinching, until the king arrived in perſon, 
with eight. battalions of infantry, and a ſtrong 
body of dragoons and huffars. Theſe falling upon 
the Auſtrian cavalry, ſoon routed them with con- 
ſiderable laughter, upon which Laudohn deſiſted 
from his attack, and retreated towards Silberberg, 
with the loſs of two thouſand men killed or taken 
by the enemy, 

After this victory the king returned to the ſiege, 
which he proſecuted with redoubled vigour; while 
general Guaſco, who commanded the garriſon, 
with the aſſiſtance of two able engineers, left no 
ſtep untaken which could retard his progreſs. 
Repeated ſallies were made with conſiderable effect; 
mines were ſprung, breaches repaired, and the 
fire from the ramparts was maintained with great 
ſpirit and perſeverance. Count Daun found it im- 
practicable to take any effectual meaſures for the 
relief of this fortreſs ; yet in Saxony, the Imperial 
and Auſtrian troops under general Haddick, by 
three ſucceſlive attacks upon the Pruſſian poſts, 
compelled prince Henry to abandon Zwickau, 
Chemnitz, and Wilſdruff. Encouraged by this 
gleam of ſucceſs, he made an attempt upon the 
tront of the prince's army; but met with a ſevere 
repulſe. 

In the night, between the eighth and ninth of 
October, the beſiegers of Schweidnitz ſprung a 
mine; in conſequence of which, great part of the 


wall was thrown into the ditch, and a diſpoſition 
| | was 
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was made for a general aſſault, In this emergency 
general Guaſco, conſidering it would be madneſs 
any longer to think of reſiſtance, ordered the cha- 
made to be beat, and ſurrendered himſelf and his 
garriſon, to the number of eight thouſand men, 
priſoners of war. This ſiege is ſaid to have laſted 
the longer, as the attack was conducted, and the 
defence made, by two engineers, who had written 
on the attack and defence of places; and they 
were now practically engaged to prove the ſuperio- 
rity of their ſeveral ſyſtems, 

- The king, having taken poſſeſſion of this for- 
treſs, which had four times changed maſters ſince 
the commencement of the war, ſent a ſtrong rein- 
forcement to his brother in Saxony, and returned 
to his former quarters at Peterſwald. Before this 
reinforcement arrived, the prince of Stolberg and 
general Haddick attacked the Pruſſian general 
Belling, who was poſted in the wood of Rats, 
from whence he was diſlodged after two ſucceſſive 
actions, in which a great number were ſlain on 
both ſides The Pruſſians, after a moſt obſtinate 
defence, were not only driven from the wood, but 
alſo compelled to abandon Freyberg, with the loſs 
of nine pieces of cannon, ſeven colours, a con- 
fiderable quantity of ſtores, and about a thouſand 
men taken priſoners, excluſive of thoſe who were 
killed in the action. The victors having taken 
poſſeſſion of Freyberg, general Haddick repairecl 
to Dreſden. 

Their triumph was of no long continuance. On 
the twenty-ninth day of October, prince Henry of 
Pruſſia, even before the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment from Sileſia, attacked the Imperial and 
Auſtrian forces under the command of prince Stol- 
berg. The action began at day-break, and laſted 
till two in the afternoon, when the enemy being 
thrown into irreparable diſorder, abandoned the 
field of battle and the town of Freyberg, with the 
loſs of five thouſand priſoners, thirty cannon, and 
many colours and ſtandards. They withdrew to 


Plauen, complaining that they were betrayed by 


the perfidy of a ſuperior officer, who had, during 

the whole campaign, diſcovered their diſpoſitions 

to the Pruſſian general. He was at laſt detected 

by an intercepted letter, directed to general Kleiſt, 

and conveyed under a ſtrong guard from Dippol- 

deſwalde to Dreſden. In the beginning of Novem- 

ber, the king of Pruſſia joined his brother in Sax- 
ony, leaving a ftrong garriſon in Schweidnitz, 

under the command of major-general Knoblock, 
and his army in Sileſia, to the conduct of the prince 
of Bevern, whoſe camp formed a chain on the 
mountains from Steinfeifſendarff to Borſdorff, while 
part of the cavalry encamped on the plain. Ge- 

neral Werner was detached with a ſmall corps into 
the Upper Sileſia, As for marſhal Daun, he ſent 

a large detachment into the ſame country, and 

reinforced the Auſtrian troops in Saxony, he him- 

ſelf remaining at Scharffnick, in the county of 

Glatz. Immediately after the victory at Freyberg, 

a detachment of Pruſſians, under the command of 

general Kleiſt, made an incurſion into Bohemia, 

laying waſte the country to the very gates of 
Prague, and deſtroyed ſeveral Auſtrian magazines 

of great value, 

The court of Vienna, alarmed by the ſucceſs of 
this partiſan, was glad to agree to a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, propoſed by the king of Pruſſia, for 
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the reſpective armies in Sileſia, to continue in force 


during the winter. This being accordingly con- 
cluded, the Auſtrian and Imperial troops retired 
into their winter quarters, in hope of enjoying 
ſome repoſe, which, however, was of a very ſhort 
duration, | 

General Kleiſt immediately advanced at the head 
of a ſtrong body of forces into Franconia, where he 


| obliged a great number of men to ialiſt in the 


king's ſervice, and laid the whole country under 
exorbitant contributions. From the city of Nu- 
remberg alone, they are ſaid to have exacted to 
the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The king, being reſolved on thele mea- 
ſures, had declared by his miniſter to the diet 
aſſembled at Ratiſbon, that as all his former re- 
monſtrances to the ſtates of the empire had pro- 
duced no effect, he was determined to emplo 

more effectual means to make them recall their 
troops from the Auſtrian army : that he had or- 
dered one body of his forces to enter Franconia 
another to take the route of Suabia; and a third 
to penetrate into Bavaria : that they ſhould every 
where conduct themſclves according to the exi- 


| gencies of war: but that the diet of the empire 


ſhould not be diſturbed. It has been ſuppoſed, 
that, in theſe incurſions, the Pruſſians raiſed a 
ſum equal. to the annual ſubſidy, which had for- 
merly been paid by Great-Britain to their ſovercign, 
In Weſtphalia the war was proſecuted with great 
ſpirit and activity. The deſign of the enemy was 
to keep poſſeſſion of Heſſe, and extend their 
conqueſts into the electorate of Hanover, where 
they were ſtill maſters of Goettingen, which they 
had been at great pains and expence to fortify. 
The buſineſs of prigee Ferdinand was to ſtop their 
progreſs, and if poſſible drive them back to the 


banks of the Mayne. 


In the beginning of March, before the armies - 
began their operations, a detachment of four thou- 


ſand men from the French garriſon of Goettingen, 
made a forced march to the poſts of Gittel and 
Kahlfeldt, in hope of ſurpriſing the eaſt chain of 
the allied cantonments; but the troops with- 
drew from theſe places ſo ſeaſonably, that the enemy 
could only make a ſmall impreſſion on their rear, 
and next day returned to their quarters. Imme- 
diately after this attempt, the. eaſt chain of the 
allies was ftrengthened by a reinforcement of three 
thouſand men, who took poſt at Eimbeck. 

In April, general Luckner, a famous Hanove- 
rian partiſan, gained a conſiderable advantage over 
the marquis de Lortange, who had marched out 


of Goettingen, at the head of eighteen hundred 


horſe and two thouſand infantry, to intercept the 
other in one of his excurſions: but 2 
being appriſed of his deſign, procured a ffron 
reinforcement of horſe, with which he attack 
the marquis unexpedtedly, and obliged him to 
retire into Goettingen with great precipitation and 


no ſmall loſs. About the lacy time major Witzin- 


gerode, commander of the; Heſſian huſſars, made 
a party of French irregulars priſoners at Eichsfeld. 


In the courſe of the- ſame month, the hereditary + - 
prince of Brunſwick, at the head of a ſtrong 


detachment, with a train of artibery, laid ſiege to 
the caſtle of Arenſberg ſituated on dne of the heads 
of the Roer, which the French had occupied, in 
order to maintain a communication b\'tween their 
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Weſer. In a few hours after the batteries of the 
beſiegers began to play, the caſtle was ſet on fire, 
and the flames raged with ſuch violence, that Mon- 
ſieur de Mutet, with his garriſon of two hundred 
and thirty men, were obliged to leap over th- walls, 
and ſurrender at diſcretion. After this exploit, the 

rince made a progreſs as far as Elvervelt and So- 
ingen, in the neighbourhood of Duſſeldorp, and 
met with conſiderable ſucceſs in levying recruits 
and contributions. 

The French generals, Soubiſe and d'Etrees, 
arriving at Franckfort in April, aſſembled their 
forces in May, on the banks of the Weſer, while 
the prince of Conde conducted a ſeparate army at 
Duſſeldorp, on the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, with the main body of the allies, lay en- 
camped behind the Dymel, to make head againſt 
the two marſhals; the hereditary prince was poſted 
with a conſiderable corps, in the biſhopric of Mun- 
ſter, to obſerve the motions of the prince of Conde; 
and general Luckner, with a third detachment, 
encamped near Eimbecke on the Leine, to watch 
prince Xavier of Saxony, who had taken poſt with 
a corps de reſerve, between the river Werra and. 
the town of Gottingen. The French camp of the 
marſhals being ſituated between Gracbenſtein and 
Meinbrexen, prince Ferdinand made a diſpoſition 
for attacking them on the twenty-fourth day of 
June; and the plan was immediately put in exe- 
cution. General Luckner, leaving his Heſſian 
huffars to amuſe prince Xavier and conceal his route, 
* ſet out from Hollenſtadt on the twenty-third in the 
morning, croſſed the Weſer in the evening, and 
by three o'clock-next morning arrived between Ma- 
riendorff and Udenhauſen. At four general Sporc- 
ken paſſed the Dymel at Sielem, with twelve bat- 
talions of Hanoverians, and part of the cavalry of 
the left wing, and advanced between Nombrexen 
and Udenhauſen, with a view to fall » 0m the ene- 
| my's flark at Carlſdorff, while Luckner ſhould 
attack them in the rear. At the ſame time prince 
Ferdinand, paſſing the river with twelve Britiſh; 
battalions, eleven of the Brunſwick troops, eight 
- regiments of Heſſians, with the Engliſh cavalry, 

and part of the German torſe of the left wing; 
drew them up, in order, behind the ponds of Kalſe. 
The vanguard on the left was compoſed of the pi- 
quets of the army, and that on the right of the 
chaffeurs of the Engliſh and German infantry, 
commanded by lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and 
Freytag's Hanoverian chaſſcurs, who had orders 
to occupy the mountain of Langenberg. The 
marquis of Granby, who conducted the body of 
the reſerve, croſſed the Dymel at Warburg, and 
proceeded by 8 and Zieberſhaulen, to 
an eminen e oppoſite to Furſtenwalde, in order to 
fall upon the left wing of the enemy. Theſe pre- 
parations were made with ſo much judgment, cele- 
rity, and good order, that the French had not per- 
ceived the approach of the allies, when they found 
themlelves attacked with infinite impetuoſity in 
front, flank, and rear. Confounded at this unex- 
ed aſſault, they thought of nothing but a re- 
treat, which they immediately began, and which, 


conſidering the ardour with which they were at- 


tacked, would in all probability have ended in a 
total rout, had not Mr. de Stainville, at the head 
of a choſen body, ſacrificed them to the ſafety of 
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the army. This gallant officer threw himſelf into 


the woods of Willemſtahl, with the grenadiers of 
France, the royal grenadiers, the regiment of Aqui- 
taine, and ſome other troops that conſtituted the 
flower of the French infantry. With theſe he 
made a noble ſtand, effectually covering the retreat 
of the mareſchals, who retired under the cannon 
of Caſſel, and part of their forces paſſed the Fulda 
in the utmoſt precipitation, Lord Granby attacked 
the troops of Stainville with his uſual impetuoſity 
and the whole body was either killed or taken, ex- 
cept two battalions that found means to eſcape. 
Upon this occaſion the number of priſoners a- 
mounted to two thouſand ſeven hundred and fif- 
ty, including one hundred and ſixty- two officers, 
together with ſome ſtandards and colours ; whils 
the loſs of the victors did not exceed three hun- 
dred men, and no Britiſh officer of diſtinction loſt 
his life, except col-:nel Townſhend, who had be- 
haved with great gallantry in this and ſeveral other 
actions ſince the commencement of the war. 
Every thing in the conduct of prince Ferdinand 
appears the effect of a well digeſted plan; and one 
great action completed always helps to diſcloſe a 
{cries of bold, maſterly, and connected deſigns. 
While the French army lay in cheir ſtrong camp, 
under the cannon of Caſſel, prince Ferdinand 
determined, if poſſible, to cut off their commu- 
nication with Franckfort, waich was at preſent 
preſcrved by Mr. de Rochamberu, who had occu- 
pied a ſtrong poſt near Homburg, with a body of 
horſe and ſome brigades of in{antry, The mar- 
quis of Granby and lord Frederick Cavendiſh 
advanced to diſlodge him at the head of the Britiſh 
grenadiers, two regiments of Engliſh cavalry, four 
Hanoverian ſquadrons, the chaſſeurs of. the infan- 
try, and the huſſars of Bauer and Riedeſel. The 
enemy beginning to retreat as they approached, 
the marquis ordered his horſe to attack their rear, 
and this ſervice was gallantly performed by the 
regiment of blues and Elliot's dragoons, led on 
by the colonels Hervey and Erſkine: but the 
French cavalry ſuddenly facing about, and falling 
upon them ſword in hand, with great reſolution, 
they muſt have been overpowered by ſuperior 
numbers, had not the infantry come up to their 
aſſiſtance. Then the French cavalry retired, and 
were hard preſſed by the Britiſh grenadiers and 
Highlanders; ſo that they muſt have been entirely 
routed, had not they. been ſupported by their in- 
fantry, which had taken poſt in a hollow way. At 
length they accompliſhed their retreat, with the 
loſs of about four hundred men; while the huſſars 
of Bauer and Riedeſel, advancing to Rothemburg, 
ſet fire to a conſiderable magazine which the enemy 
had there collected. 
In the month of July, prince Ferdinand formed 
a deſign of attacking the French mareſchals in 
their camp at Melſungen, to which place they 
had withdrawn in order to maintain their commu- 
nication with Franckfort, and to facilitate their 
junction with the prince de Conde, who had or- 
ders to advance from the Lower Rhine for that 
purpoſe. The general of the allied army, having 
made an excellent diſpoſition for attacking the 
enemy, croſſed the Eder on the twenty-fifth, and 
joined the marquis of Granby on the heights of 
Falkenberg; but examining the ſituation of the 
enemy, he found them too adyantageouſly poſted 
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ſerving, however, that there were ſigns of confu- 
Gon among them, he advanced in columns, and 


forming at eight in the evening, · began to cannon- 
ade their camp. At night he retired and repaſſed 


the rivers Schwalm and Eder, leaving the marquis 
on the heights of Falkenberg. At the ſame time 
the enemy croſſed the Fulda, and leaving a body 
of troops under Mr. de Guerchy, oppoſite to the 
camp which they abandoned, they withdrew towards 
Caſſel, while the marquis of Granby took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the poſt of Melſungen. Thus their com- 
munication with Franktort ſeemed to be once 
more cut off, Their conduct at this period ap- 
pears to have been equally imprudent and irreſolute. 
They ſuſtained a new check in the misfortune of 
Mr. de Stainville, who, advancing with four-regi- 
ments of dragoons towards Rothenburn, fell into 
an ambuſcade at -Morſchen, where his troops were 
routed and diſperſed by a body of troops, under 
the command of general Freytag. They now 
relinquiſhed Goet ingen, after having deſtroyed 
the fortifications of the place, which they them- 
ſeives had erected at a very great expence, They 
ſent repeated orders to the prince of Conde, to 
join them without delay; and, in the mean time, 
ſecured themſelves in a ſtrong camp on the banks 
of the Fulda; while prince Ferdinand laid bridges 
over that river, as if he intended to ſeize the firſt 
opportunity of hazarding another battle. 

On the ſixteenth of July, the prince of Conde 
began his march from Cocsfeldt, in order to join 
the mareſchals, and paſſed the Lippe at Halteren 
but was obliged to take a large circuit, in which 
he was conſtantly tollowed by the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick, at the head of a ſtrong body de- 
tached from the allied army, 

On the thirtieth day of Auguſt, being informed 
that a large body of the enemy were on their 
march to join the prince of Conde on the heights 
of Joanneſberg, he determined to attack him 
before the junction could be effected. At firſt 
his ſucceſs was anſwerable to his own expectations, 
and the courage of his troops. He drove the 
enemy entircly from the high grounds into the 
plain; but while he purſued his advantage, the 
body he attacked was reinforced by the main army. 
The action, which began ſo favourably for the 
allies, ended in a defeat. They loſt about three 
thouſand men in killed, wounded, and priſoners. 
The hereditary prince, who had, through the 
whole action, made the moſt powerful efforts, and 
expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers, received 
a wound from a muſket-ball in his hip-bone, from 
which his life was, for a long time, doubeful, and 
his recovery lingering and tedious. Whilſt his 
life continued in danger, the concern was univerſal, 
and common to both armies; both taking an inte- 
reſt in the preſervation of a prince, as much en- 
deared by his humanity, as admired for his valour 
and military genius. c 

A victory of the greateſt importance eould not 
have more fully diſplayed the ſuperiority of prince 


Ferdinand's capacity, in the conduct of a war, 


than h's meaſures after this defeat. The French 
were not ſuffered to derive the ſmalleſt advantage 
from their victory; nor did the allies loſe a foot of 


ground. i 
As prince Ferdinand ſeemed to 


have a deſign 
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to attack them with any proſpect of ſucceſs, Ob- upon Caſſel, where the French mareſchale had left 
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general Dieſbach with a. numerous garriſon; the 
prince of Conde attempted to open march- routes 
towards Frankberg, on the Eder, through which 
he intended to turn the right ot the al ied army; 
paſſing by the country of Waldeck. Through 
theſe very roads prince Ferdinand advanced to Wet- 
ter, which was abandoned by the French garriſon, 
and the prince of Conde was obliged to paſs the 


Lahne. Then the allied army proceeded to the 


Ohme, and took poſſeſſion of the cep at Kir- 


chayne, extending to Erneſthou'en, while general. 


Luckner occupied - Frai:krnberg on the Upper 
Eder. The. French / mareſchIs having endea- 
voured,.in vain, to interrupt his march, between 
Horloff and Ohme, croſſod the Laine in h ne gh- 
bourhood of Gieſſen, and encamped_ near Mar- 
burgh: the prince of Condẽ took: poſt at G steln 
and general Lev.s' at Wetter: but this laſt was 
diſlougetd; and his place occupied by a detach- 
ment under the generals Luckner and Conway. 


Many poſts w-re di puted on both ſides with un--g- 


common relolut.on. The general of the allies 
had determined to undertake the ficge of Caſſel x 
and the enemy made repeated efforts to throw freſn 
fupplies into the place ; but they were effectually 

prevented by the dupoſition of his forces. 

Part of the French army, under the generals 
de Caſtries and Saarsfeldt, was poſted on one ſide 
of the Ohm; and on the other, oppoſite to them, 
was a ſtrong detachment of the allies, com nded 
by the marquis of Granby and general Zattrow, 
in the neighbourhood ot the caſtle of Amnene- 
bourg, wh ch the allies furniſn d with a garn 
of about ven hundred n en, under the conduct 
of captain Cruſe. The enen y teio ved to move 
themſelves maſters of tris fortreſs; and in order 
to amuſe the allies, a'tacked a poſt whica they 
occupied at the Brucker-muhl, for che detence of 
a bridge over the Ohme, It was defend-d by a 
detachment ot two hundred men, the greateſt part 
of whom were poſted in a ſinail redoub they hid 
raiſed for the purpore. On th- twenty firit da 
of September, avuu. fix in the morning, the wea- 
ther being extremely to2gy, the enemy attacked 
the poſt at the Bruccer- muhl with muſquetry and 
lome pieces of cannon, having ſtarioned a hody 
of horſe and infantry on the emin-«e b*yond the 
bridge. A cannonade ummediately began on both 
ſides, while a warm diſpute with Imall arms was 
maintained between the aſſailanis and the Hano- 
verians, who defended the redoubt General 
Waldegrave, being ordered to ſuſtain this party 
at the Brucker-muhl, detached the firſt battalion 
of Britiſh guards to relieve the Hanoverians, "who 
had by this time ſuffercd great loſs, and expended 
all their ammunition. The enemy continuing to 
throw freſh troops into a ſmall work, which they 
had beyond the bridge, and to bring up more 
cannon; pr nce Ferdinand alſo reinforced his ar- 
tillery with (ix large cannon, and three howitzers 
from the army ; and four Heſſian battalions ad- 
vanced to ſupport thoſe who were engaged. Both 
ſides fought with the moſt determined reſolution, 
and a prodigious fire of artillery and ſmall arms 
was maintained for fifteen hours, without inter- 


miſſion; yet ho attempt was made on either ſide 


to paſs the bridge. At length the darkneſs put 
about 
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fix hundred men in killed and wounded. The 
loſs of the enemy was much more conſiderable. 

They likewiſe began to detach ſome parties on 
the right and left of the allied army, in order to 
open their communication with Caſſel; but all 
their efforts were rendered ineffectual by the vigi- 
lance and activity of the allied generals, who 
obtained ſeveral advantages over them, between 
the twenty-ſeventh of September and the firſt day 
of October, when prince Ferdinand's quarters 
were {till at Kirchayn, his army extending on the 
right to Watzenbach, and on the left, behind 
Merlan. The marſhals of France had their right 
at Merlan, and their left at Caldern. This was 
the period at which the ſiege of Caſſel was under- 
taken. The trenches were opened on the ſixteenth 
day of October; and the operations proſecuted 
with ſuch vigour, that, notwithſtanding the acti- 
vity and reſolution of a very numerous garriſon, 
commanded by the baron de Dieſbach, they were 
obliged to capitulate on the firſt day of November, 
and marched out with all the honours of war. 
Prince Ferdinand intended to have finiſhed his 
operations with the ſiege of Ziegenhayn, which 
was the only place in Heſſe now poſſeſſed by a 
French garriſon ; but his preparations were inter- 
rupted by the ceſſation of arms, which took place 
immediately after the ſigning of the preliminaries 
of the peace between France and Great Britain. 
This campaign, though not diſtinguiſhed by 
any great deciſive victory, was not leſs honourable, 
than any of the former, to the commander or the 
troops. A connected ſeries of judicious and ſpi- 
rited operations produced all the effects which 
could have been propoſed from a ſingle and bril- 
liant ſtroke. At this time, the French, after 
having, for ſix years, exerted almoſt the whole 
undivided ſtrength of their monarchy upon this 
ſingle object, were, in the end, very little more 
advanced, than they were the day they firſt ſet their 
foot in Germany. The poſſeſſion of three or four 
poor unimportant places was all they had purchaſed 
by many millions of treaſure expended, and poſſi - 
bly near two hundred thouſand lives thrown away. 
The whole body of the allies acquired great and 
juſt glory in this war; but the Engliſh had all along 
the poſt of honour, and obtained the higheſt repu- 
tation. As to their commander, prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, having begun his operations almoſt 
without an army, having continued the war with 
an army always inferior in numbers, having expe- 
rienced every variety of fortune, his capacity and 
his firmneſs carried him with credit through all ; and 
enabled him to conclude the war with a triumphant 
ſuperiority. He may now enjoy, in the honourable 
repoſe, which his exploits have purchaſed for him- 
ſelf and his country, the beſt of rewards, the 
conſciouſneſs of having merited and obtained the 
approbation of the public. Poſterity will conſider 
him as the deliverer of Germany. 

Having now concluded the account of the 
tranſactions of the war on the continent of Europe, 
I ſhall next deſcribe the exploits of the Britiſh 
arms by ſea, during the courſe of the year. 

In the month of December of laſt year, an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt was made by the enemy, to burn 
the Britiſh ſhips of war at anchor in the road of 
Baſque. They provided three fire-veſſels, which 


ce 
— together, were towed out of the 
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port, but the wind luckily ſhifting, drove them 
clear off the ſhips they were intended ro deſtroy 
They continued burning ſome time, after having 
blown up with a terrible exploſion, and every per- 
ſon on board periſhed, | 

In the beginning of April, captain Gambier, 
commander of the Burford, arrived at Plymouth 
with a large French Eaſt-India ſhip from the iſle of 
Bourbon, laden with coffee and pepper, which 
had been taken by one of Sir George Pococke's 
ſquadron, in the Chops of the Channel. 

In May, two Britiſh frigates, cruiſing off Cape 
St. Vincent, made prize of the Hermione, a 
Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, 
loaded with treaſure and valuable effects, by which 
all the captors were enriched. Her cargoamounted 
to about one million ſterling, which was conſi- 
derably more than had ever been before taken in 
any one bottom; and the loſs of ſo much treaſure 
in the beginning of ſuch an expenſive war, muſt 
have been a ſevere ſtroke on the court of Madrid. 
The prize was brought from Gibraltar to Eng- 
land, and the gold and ſilver being conveyed in 
covered waggons to London, was carried in pro- 
ceſſion to the Bank amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, Who conſidered it as an happy omen of 
lucceſs in the war with Spain, againſt which the 
nation was enraged to a remarkable degree of 
animoſity, 

Abour tae latter end of May, intelligence being 
received that a French ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Mr. de Ternay had eſcaped from Breſt 
in a fog, and its deſtination being uncertain, Sir 
Edward Hawke, with the duke of York, as rear- 
admiral, failed from Spithead with ſeven ſhips of 
the line, and two frigates, in hopes of falling in 
with the enemy; but, after having viſited the 
coaſt of France, and cruiſed for ſome time in the 
Chops of the Channel for the protection of the 
trade, they returned to Portſmouth, without hav- 
ing {cen Mr. de Ternay. He had been diſcovered 
however, on the eleventh day of May, about 
fifry leagues to the ſouth-weſt of the Lizard, by 
captain Rowley, who had failed with three ſhips 
of war as convoy to a fleet of merchant-ſhips 
bound to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and the con- 
tinent of America, Captain Rowley, though in- 
ferior in ſtrength to the enemy, no ſooner obſerved 
them to windward, than he made a diſpoſition for 
battle, and lay to, waiting their approach. They 
accordingly bore down upon him: then he hoiſted 
Britiſh colours, and fired at the neareſt, when ſhe 
was within little more than random ſhot. They 
immediately hoiſted Engliſh enſigns, and tacked 
to the northward. He gave them chace till three 
in the afternoon, when they were ſcarcely in ſight; 
but having no hope of overtaking them, he now 
diſcontinued the purſuit and rejoined his convoy. 

The French commander ſteered his courſe to 
Newfoundland, and, on the twenty-fourth day of 
June, entered the bay of Bulls, where he landed 
ſome troops without oppoſition. Having taken 
poſſeſſion of an inconſiderable ſettlement in that 
bay, they advanced to the town of St. John's, 
which being in no condition of defence, was ſur- 
rendered upon capitulation. One company of 


— 


ſoldiers, which compoſed the garriſon of the fort, 
were made priſoners of war, together with the 


officers and crew of his majeſty's ſloop the Gra- 
mont, 
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mont, which was in the harbour. They alſo took 
ſeveral other veſſels, demoliſhed many ſtages erected 
for curing cod, and did confi-erable injury to the 
Engliſh fiſhers, and ſettlers on different parts of 
the coaſt, The miniſtry were no ſooner apprized 
of this trifling Joſs, which it was impoſſible either 
to foreſee or prevent, than they took meaſures for 
retrieving the damage which the nation had ſuſ- 
rained ; and this petty triumph of the enemy was 
of a very ſhort duration. The armament equipped 
in England for retaking Newfoundland, was ren- 
dered. unneceſſary by the vigilance and activity of 
Sir Jeffery Amherſt and lord Colville, who com- 
manded by land and ſea in North-America. 

On the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt, the Hunter 
ſloop of war, one of Admiral Moore's cruilers, 
falling in with four Dutch merchant-ſhips in the 
channel, under convoy of a frigate of thirty-ſix 

uns, the Engliſh captain prepared to examine the 
ing of the Dutch veſſels, when the commander 
of the frigate interpoſing, declared he would not 
ſuffer any ſuch ſearch to be made. The other in- 
ſiſting upon the examination, but being prevented 
by ſuperior force, made a ſignal to the Diana and 
Cheſter ſnips of war, which happened to be in 
fig:t, and they advanced accordingly. After ſome 
expoſtulation, the Dutch captain continuing ob- 
ſtinate, the Diana fired a gun to bring him to, 
and he returned a whole broadſide. An engage- 
ment immediately enſued, and was maintained 
with great ſpirit for about fifteen minutes, when 
the Dutchman thought proper to ſubmit, kaving 
loſt his own noſe, and nine or ten men in the action. 
He was brought into the Downs, together with 
his convoy, which were found laden with contra- 
band merchandize fiom Havre to Breſt. 

In the beginning of September the Zephyr, a 
French frigate of thirty-two guns, bound to New- 
foundland, with troops, artillery, ſtores, and am- 
munition, was taken in the Chops of the Channel 
by the Lion ſhip of war, after an engagement of 
- two hours, in which ſhe had about thirty men kil- 
led and wounded. 

In the month of November, a French ſhip 
mounted with twenty cannon, bound from Bour- 
deaux to Cape Francois, on the iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, was taken by captain Ruthven, nephew to 
the earl of Bute, commander of the Terpſichore, 
after a ſharp action, in which he himſelf was 
wounded. In the courſe of the ſame month, the 
Oiſeau, another French frigate of twenty-ſix guns, 
commanded by the chevalier De Mndene, was 
taken by captain Tonyn of the King's ſhip the 
Brune, about ſeven leagues from Carthagena 
The engagement was maintained, for ſome time, 
with great courage on both ſides; but at length 
the chevalier was obliged to ſubmit, having loft 
about thirty men, including all his officers, except 
three, who with himſelf were wounded 1n the 
action, 

A third French frigate, called the Minerve, 
was wrecked in the harbour of Villz-franca, 
through the pride, precipitation, and ignorance of 
her commander. She had, in company with four 
French ſhips of war, given chace to the Sheerneſs, 


an Enghth frigate commanded by captain Clarke, | 


| 


from Gibraltar, who took refuge in the harbour 
of Villa-franca, and there anchored, the wind 
blowing high. He was immediately followed by 
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the enemy, when the captain of the Minerves 
2tnated by an idle ſpirit of vanity and inſolence, 
relolved to get *between him and the ſhore, and 
ran his ſhip upon the rocks that formed the eaſtern 
fide of the harbour. Being himſelf ignorant of 
the art of navigation, and ill ſeconded by a crew 
little acquainted with ſuch emergencies, his ſhip 
was in a ſhort time daſhed in pieces; and a conſi- 
derable number of his people periſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could be given him 
by his conſorts. On this melancholy occaſion 
captain Clarke, forgetting they were enemies; and 
that their preſent calamity was the effect of their 
enmity to him and his country, generouſly followed 
the dictates of humanity, and exerted his utmoſt 
endeavours for their relief. He ſent his boats man- 
ned to their aſſiſtance, and actually ſaved the lives 


of the greater part of their company : an inſtance - 


of unbounded benevolence, for which he was thank- 
ed in perſon by the French commodore. 

About the end of Auguſt, captain Hotham, of 
the olus, chaced two Spaniſh ſhips into the bay 
of Aviles, in the neighbourhood of Cape Pinas ; 
and on the ſecond day of September, entering the 
bay, he dropped anchor in ſuch a ſituation, as to 
bring his guns to bear, not only upon one of the 
ſhips, but alſo upon a ſmall battery ſituated upon 
an eminence. After a ſhort conteſt both the bat- 
tery and ſhip were abandoned; but before captain 
Hotham could take poſſeſſion of his prize, ſhe 
ran aground, and bulging, was burned by the cap- 
tors. She was a large ſhip bound from the Carac- 
cas to Paſſage, laden with hides and ' cocoa; the 
other eſcaped in the night. On the eleventh of 
September, Captain Hotham came up with a 
French ſquadron, amounting'to no leſs than ſeven 
lail, between St. Andero and Bilboa, and kept 
company with them till the ſixteenth, as far to the 
weſtward as Cape Finiſterre, whence he returned 
to his ſtation, By a ſloop from Bourdeaux, which 
he took on the twentieth, he learned that this 
iquadron had a body cf troops on board for St. 
Domingo. . 

The navy of France was by this time reduced 
o ſuch a ſmall number, that their miniſtry was 
obliged to ſend reinforcements to their ſettlements 
abroad, in ſingle ſhips, ſome of which were picked 
up by the Britiſh cruiſers, particularly one tranſ- 
port containing the beſt part of a regiment intended 
to. reinforce their colony cf Louiſiana, which had 
engtoſſed their principal attention in America, ever 
lince the loſs of Canada. | 


About the end of September, the duke of York + 


and Sir Charles Hardy ſet fail once more with a 
mall ſquadron for the bay of Biſcay, in order to 
intercept the enemy's cruiſers, and prote& the 


hipping of Great Britain on their voyage home 


from the weſtward, and atter a ſhort cruiſe returned 
to Spithead. 

The cruiſers of Great. Britain were no leſs active 
and ſucceſsful in the ſeas of America. In the 
beginning of April captain Ourry of the Actæon, 
in the latitude of Tobago, took a large Spaniſh 
regiſter ſhip, bound to Lagueira, laden with artil- 
lery, ſtores, and ammunition. In September, a 
fleer of twenty-five French merchant ſhips, richly 
laden with ſugar, coffee, and indigo, ſer fail from 
Cape Francois for Europe, under convoy of four 


frigates. Five of theſe veſſels were engaged and 
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taken in the night by ſome privateers of New- 
York and Jamaica. Next day the remaining part 
fell in with commodore Keppel, who made prize 
of their whole fleet and convoy, which were car- 
ried into the harbour of Port-royal in Jamaica. 

I proceed now to the progreſs of the Britiſh 
arms in the Eaſt and Weſt-· Indies. I have already 
obſerved, that, in the beginning of March, an 
armament had failed from Portſmouth under the 
command of the earl of Albemarle and Sir George 
Pocock; and that, according to the general opi- 
nion, it was deſtined to act againſt the chief Spaniſh 
ſettlement on the iſland of Cuba. On the twenty- 
ſeventh day of May they were joined off Cape Ni- 
cholas, on the northermoſt point of Hiſpaniola, 
by a detachment of the fleet from Martinico, un- 
der Sir James Douglas; and, in conſequence of 
this junction, their whole force amounted to nine- 
teen ſail of the line, eighteen ſmaller ſhips of war, 
and about one hundred and fifty tranſports, having 
on board about ten thouſand land forces and ma- 
rines. A ſupply of four thouſand men had been 
ordered from New-York, -and was expected to 
join them very near as early as they could be ſup- 
poſed able to commence their operations. 

The admiral, having determined to take the 
neareſt courſe through the old ſtraits of Bahama, 
uſed every poſlible precaution, and choſe the moſt 
ſkilful pilots for conducting the fleet through that 
difficult and dangerous paſſage, which lies along 
the north ſide of Cuba. He was favoured with a 
fair wind and good weather, which enabled him to 
perform this taſk in about ten days, without acci- 
dent or danger; and, on the fixth day of July, 
he lay to, about five leagues to the eaſtward of 
the Havanna, after having taken a Spaniſh fri- 
gate and a ftore-ſhip in the paſſage. Having 
given directions to the maſters of the tranſports, 
with reſpect to the landing of the forces, and left 
commodore Keppel to ſupt rintend this ſervice, with 
ſix ſail of the line and ſome frigates, he bore 
away with the reſt of the fleet, and ran down off 
the harbour, where he deſcried twelve Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, with ſeveral trading veſſels. Next 
morning he diſpoſed his marines in boats, and made 
a ſhew of landing about four miles to the weſtward 
of the Havanna; while the earl of Albemarle 
landed with the whole army, between the rivers 
Boca-nao and Coxemar, about fix miles to the eaſt- 
ward of the Moro Caſtle, which was the enemy's 
chief fortreſs for the defence of the town and har- 
bour. A body of Spaniards appeared on the ſhore; 
but, ſome {loops being ordered in to ſcour the beach 


and the woods with their cannon, the troops not | 
lery, and one mortar, mounted on the front at- 


only landed, but alſo paſſed the river Coxemar, 
without oppoſition. Oa the tenth, colonel Carleton 
drove the enemy from a ſmall redoubt on the top of 
the hill Cavannos, which overlooked the Moro; and 
there a poſt was eſtabliſhed : at the ſame rime, 
three bomb · veſſels being anchored in ſhore, began 
to throw ſhelis into the town, under cover of the 
ſhips Stirling Caſtle and Echo. Though this attack 
of the Engliſh was altogether unexpected, the 
place being ſtrongly fortified and well ſupplied, 
preparations were inſtantly made for a vigorous 
defence, by Don Juan de Prado, governor of the 
city, and the marquis del Real, commodore of 
the ſhipping, aſſiſted by the counſels and experience 
ef the viceroy of Peru and the governor of Car- 
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thagena, who happened to be at the Havanna, in 
their way to or from their reſpective governments. 
By the twelfth, they had ſunk three of their capi- 
tal ſhips in the mouth of the harbour, ſo as entirely 
to block up the channel. The admiral ordered 
four ſhips of the line to cruiſe in the offing; and, 
with the reſt of his {quadron, anchored off Cho- 
rera river, four miles to the weſtward of the Ha- 
vanna, where there was plenty of wood and freſh 
water. Here, at the requeſt of lord Albemarle, 
he landed eight hundred marines, formed into 
two battalions, under the majors Campbell and 
Collins, who encamped on this ſide, and were rein- 
forced from the other ſide by a detachment of 
twelve hundred men, under the command of co- 
lonel Howe. This ſtep was taken in order to ſe- 
cure a footing on both quarters of the town, and 
diſtract the enemy's attention, ſo as to weaken the 
defence of the Moro, which commanded the town, 
and againſt which therefore the earl of Albemarle 
had determined to direct his chief operations. He 
was encamped in the woods between the river 
Coxemar and the Moro, leaving a corps at Guana- 
macoa, under the command of lieutenant-general 
Elliot, to guard the avenues on that fide, and 
preſerve his communication with the country, 
which, it was hoped, would ſupply the troops 
with water, vegetables, and freſh proviſion. The 
attack of the Moro was conducted by major- general 
Keppel, brother to the earl of Albemarle; and 
the chief engineer was Mr. Mackellar, who had 
diſcovered uncommon abilities at the ſiege of Louiſ- 
bourg, and on many other occaſions both in this 
and the laſt war. 

Faſcines, ſtores, and artillery, being conveyed 
from the ſhips with great expedition by the ſeamen, 
the engineers began to erect batteries of bombs 
and cannon, while a body of pioneers were em- 
ployed to cut parallels in the woods, and form a 
line with faſcines, to protect the guards from the 
fire of the enemy, which began to be very trou- 
bleſome. On the tweaty-ninth, about one thou- 
ſand choſen men of the enemy, with a detachment 
of armed negroes and mulattoes, landed in two 
diviſions to the right and left of the Moro, in or- 
der to demoliſh the works of the beſiegers : but 
they were repulſed by the piquets and advanced 


poſts, and retreated in great diſorder, with the loſs 


of two hundred men, killed or taken. 

On the firſt day of July, the beſiegers opened 
two batteries of cannon, ſo that their whole fire 
now proceeded from twelve battering cannon, fix 
large mortars, three ſmall ones, and twenty-ſix 
royals. The enemy had ſeventeen pieces of artil- 


tacked : but their fire was neither ſo vigorouſly 
plied, nor ſo well directed as that of the aſſailants. 
Indeed, their attention was this day divided for 
about three hours, in conſequence of an attack 


| made upon the north-eaſt face, by three ſhips of 


the line, the Cambridge, Dragon, and Marlbo- 
rough, commanded by the captains Gooſtrey, 


Hervey, and Burnet, who maintained a clole 


cannonade, though with little effect: for the Moro 
was ſituated too high to be much affected by their 
artillery. Their rigging was conſiderably damaged, 
and a good number of their men killed, including 
captain Gooſtrey, who fell in the beginning of the 
engagement, His place was ſupplied by captain 
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Lindſay of the Trent, a brave officer, who behaved 
with remarkable gallantry. Captain Campbell, 
of the Stirling-Caſtle, who had been ordered to 
lead until the firſt ſhip had been properly placed, 
did not perform his part according to the direc- 
tions he had received; and was obliged to quit the 
ſervice. 

About the ſame time, the admiral's cruiſers, 
who ſcoured the ſea round the whole iſland, brought 
in the Venganza frigate of twenty-ſix guns, the 
Marte of eighteen, and a ſchooner, laden with 
coffee. On the twelfth, Sir James Douglas, who 
had parted from the admiral immediately after 
their junction, and ſteered his courſe to Jamaica, 
in a ſingle ſhip, now arrived off the Havanna, 
having under his convoy a fleet of merchant ſhips 
bound for England. 

The parapet of Fort Moro was all of maſon- 
work; the ditch of the front attacked, was ſeventy 
feet deep from the edge of the counterſcarp, and 
more than forty feet of that depth ſunk in the rock. 
The ſoil of the country was ſo thin, that it was 
with great difficulty the men could cover them- 
ſelves in their approaches; and as it was thought 
neceſſary to carry on the ſiege by ſap, this method 
might have been found altogether impracticable, 
had not Sir James Douglas ſupplied the engineers 
with cotton bags, from ſome ſhips of his convoy, 
which were partly loaded with this commodity. 
Mean while, the enemy made ſuch a vigorous de- 
fence, that the ſiege was protracted beyond expec- 
tation; a conſiderable delay was likewiſe occaſioned 
by an unlucky accident. On the third day of July, 
the principal battery of the beſiegers, chiefly con- 
ſtructed of timber and faſcines, being dried by 
the heat of the weather and the continual cannon- 
ade, took fire, and the flames raged with ſuch vio- 
lence, that almoſt the whole work was conſumed. 

The beſiegers laboured under many other diſ- 
couragements. Epidemical diſtempers, ſuch as 
never fail to attack the natives of Britain who 
viſit thoſe countries, began to make great havock, 
both in the army and the navy. Theſe were ren- 
dered more fatal by the want of neceſſaries and re- 
freſhments. The proviſion was bad; and the 
troops were ill ſupplied with water. The great 
number of the ſick rendered the duty more fa- 
tiguing to thoſe that were well. In thoſe warm cli- 
mates, the human body being in a ſtate of relaxation, 
is incapable of exerting ſuch vigorous efforts as it 
can make in more northern latitudes: and the men 
are ſubject to a ſpecies of dejection, which always 
increaſes the general mortality : this was now aug- 
mented by the delay of the troops from North- 
America, which they had long expected to no 
purpoſe, 

At length, on the ſecond day of Auguſt, the 
long wiſhed-for reinforcement arrived; and this 
circumſtance added freſh vigour to the operations 
of the ſiege. In a few days, the ſeamen and ſol- 
diers belonging to four of the American tranſports, 
which had been wrecked in the ſtreights of Bahama, 
were brought off in five ſloops, detached by the 
admiral on this ſervice: but, at the ſame time, 
he received intelligence that five other tranſports, 
having on board three hundred and fifty ſoldiers, 
of Anſtruther's regiment, and one hundred and 
fifty provincial troops, weretaken on the twenty-firſt 
day of July, by a French ſquadron, which tell in 
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with them near the paſſage between Maya Guanna, 
and the North Caicos. All the reſt of the troops, 
however, arrived in perfect health. 

On the nineteenth of July, the Engliſh made 
themſelves maſters of the covered way, before the 
point of the right baition, and a new ſap was be- 
gun at this lodgement. The only place by which 
the foot of the wall was acceſſible, happened to 
be a thin ridge of rock, left at the point of the 
baſtion, to cover the extremity of the ditch, which 
would otherwiſe have been open to the ſea, Along 
this ridge the miners paſſed without cover, to the 
foot of the wall, where they made a lodgement 
with little loſs. Mean while, they ſunk a ſhaft 
without the covered way, in order to form a mine 
for throwing the counterſcarp into the ditch, ſhould 
it be found neceſſary to fill it; and continued their 
former ſap along the glacis. In the night cf the 
twenty-firſt, a tergeant and twelve men ſcaled the 
walls by ſurprize; but, the garriſon being alarmed 
before they could be ſuſtained, they were obliged 
to retreat with precipitation, Next day, at four 
in the morning, a ſally was made from the town, 
by fifteen hundred men, divided into three detach- 
ments, who attacked the beſiegers in three differ- 
ent places, while a warm fire was kept up in their 
favour from the fort of Punta, the welt baſtion, 
the lines and flanks of the entrance, and their ſhi 
ping in the harbour, After a warm diſpute, which 
coſt the Engliſh about fifry men killed or wounded, 
all their three parties were repulſed, and fled with 
ſuch precipitation, that a conſiderable number was 
drowned in the hurry of their retreat. Their lo's 
amounted to four hundred, killed and taken pri- 
ſoners. On the thirtieth day of the month, about 
two in the morning, a floating battery was towed 
out into the harbour, and fired with grape-ſhor 
and ſmall arms into the ditch, though without any 
great moleſtation to the miners; and the cloſe fire 
of the covering party ſoon obliged the enemy to 
retire, 

This was the laſt effort for the relief of the 
Moro; which, abandoned as it was by the city, 
and while an enemy was undermining its walls, held 
out with a ſullen reſolution, and made no fort of 
propoſal to capitulate. The mines at laſt did their 
buſineſs. A part of the wall was blown up, and 
fell into the ditch; leaving a breach, which though 
very narrow and difficult, the general and engineer 
judged practicable. The Engliſh troops, who 
were commanded on this moſt dangerous of all 
ſervices, rejoiced that it was to be the end of la- 
bours which were much more grievous to them. 
They mounted the breach, entered the forr, and 
fomed themſelves with ſo much celerity, and with 
ſuch a ſurpriſing coolneſs of reſolution, that the 
epemy, Who were drawn up to receive them, and 
who might have made the aſſault an affair of great 
bloodſhed, aſtoniſhed at their countenance; fled 
on all hands. About four hundred men were 
ſlaughtered on the ſpot, or ran to the water, where 
they periſhed, Four hundred more threw down 
their arms, and obtained quarter. The ſecond in 
command, the marquis de Gonſales, fell, whilſt 
he was making brave, but ineffectual efforts to 
animate and wm his people. Don Lewis de Ve- 
laſco, the governor, who had hitherto defended 
the fort with ſuch obſtinate bravery, ſeemed re- 


ſolved, in this extremity, to ſhare the ſame fate 
with 
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with it. He collected an hundred men ia an in- |indemnified for the expence cf the expedition; 
trenchment he had made round his colours; but and the enemy's loſs was irreparable. 


ſeeing that all his companions were fled from him, 
or ſlaughtered about him, diſdaining to fly or call 


for quarter, he received a mortal wound, and fell, 


offering his ſword to his conquerors. The Engliſh 
wept, with pity and admiration, over that unfor- 
tunate valour, which had occaſioned them ſo many 
toilſome hours, and coſt them to many lives. 


| 


' 
| 


So much treaſure intercepted by the Engliſh 

E : > 

arſt in the ſhip Hermione, and now in the 
illand of Cuba, muſt have been a ſcvere ſtroke 
upon the king of Spain : but the ruin of his navy 
was of much greater importance, and even that 
but a trifle in compariſon to the loſs of the Havanna, 
the port at which all their galleons and flota, loaded 


The reduction of the Moro was not immediately | with the riches of Mexico and Peru, rendez- 
followed by the ſurrender of the Havanna; on the | vouſed in their return to Old Spain; the port 
cContrary, the governor of the place now directed which abſolutely commanded the only paſſage by 
his chief fire againſt the fortreſs which they had which their ſhips could fail from the bay of Mexi- 


loſt; and even lent down a large ſhip of the line 
to the entrance of the harbour, from whence ſhe 
could batter it with more effect. Her efforts, kov- 
ever, proved altogether fruitleſs, and in a few 
hours ſhe deſiſted from the attack. In the mean 
time, general Keppel, with the advice of the en- 
gineer, reſolved to erect new batteries on the hill 
of the Cavannos, on the utmoſt point of which the 
fort ſtands ; and a plan was formed for making a 
new attack to the weltward of the town. On the 
tenth of Auguſt, in the morning, the batteries on 
the Cavannos being finiſhed, the earl of Albemarle, 
by a meſſage, deſired the governor to lurrender 
and his anſwer was, that he would defend the place 
to the laſt extremity. Next morning, at day-break, 
about three aud forty cannon and twelve mortars 
began to play againſt the town and the Punta, 
- which laſt was ſilenced beiore ten; in another hour 
the north baſt:on was almoſt diſabled. About two 
- In the afternoon, white flags were hung out all 
round the place, as well as aboard the admiral's 
ſhip in the harbour; and, in a little time, a flag 
of truce arrived at the head-quarters, with propo- 
ſals of capitulation. i he governor ſtickled hard 
to obtain permiſſion to lend the ſhips to Spain, and 
to bave the harbour. declared neutral ; bur neither 
of theſc points could be given up, and hoſtilities 
were ordered to be renewed, when the enemy 
thought proper to recede from their demands. By 
the capitulation, which was ſigned on the thir- 
teenth, the inhabitants were ſecured in their pri- 
vate property, in the enjoy ment of their own laws 
and religion; and next day the Engliſh troops took 
poſſeſſion of this important conqueſt. As for the 
Spaniſh garriſon, which was reduced to about ſeven 
hundred, including officers, they were indulged 


with the honours of war; and it was ſtipulated, 


that they and the ſailors ſhould be conveyed to Old 
Spain, together with the Spaniſh commodore, the 

governor of the Havanna, the viceroy of Peru, 
and the governor of Carthagena, which two laſt 
had not yct left the place. In the progreſs of the 
ſiege, about five hundred of the Briuſh troops, 
including fifteen officers, were killed outright or 
died of their wounds; and about ſeven hundred, 
comprehending thurty-nine officers, were cut off by 
a diſtemper which raged with ſtill greater violence 
after the reduction ot the place. Vaſt quantities 
of artiilery, ſnail arms, ammunition, and war- 
like ſtores, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
together with twelve ſhips of the line, two upon 
the ſtocks, and leveral trading veſſels. They like- 
wiſe acquired to the amount of about three mil- 
lions ſterling, in filver, tobacco, and valuable 
merchandize, collected on his catholic majeſty's 
account: ſo chat the Britiſh nation was more than 


2 


co to Europe. 


So lucrative a conqueſt had never before been 
made by the Engliſh. But this immenſe capture, 
though it enriched individuals, contributed no- 
thing directly to the public revenue. It might be 


laid, however, to contribute ſomething to it indi- 


rectly; by encreaſing the ſtock of the nation, 


and ſuppiying that prodigious drain cf treaſure, 
which, tor ſeveral years, had been made from this 


kingdom, for foreign ſubſidies, and for the main- 


tenance of armies abroad. If it had not been for 
luch pecuniary ſupplies, with which the uncommon 
luccefics of this war were attended, it never could 
have been maintained in the extent to which it was 
carried, notwithſtanding the encreaſe of trade, 
which had been uniformly progreſſive for the three 
precced ing years. It has been, in a looſe way, com- 
puted, that the ſucceſs of our arms in the Eaſt-Indies, 
independent of the great increaſe of valuable 
merchand ze, hed brought into England, during 
the war, near ſix millions in treaſure and jewels. 
The conqueſt of the Havanna was not the only 
inſtance in which the arms of Great-Britain tri- 
umphed over thoſe of Spain in the courſe of this 
ſhort war; they were no leſs ſucceſsful in another 
enterprize in the Eaſt-Indies. : | 

It may not be improper to inform the reader, 
that the Phihppine iſlands, in the Indian ocean, 
extend from the ſixth to near the twentieth degres 
of north Jatitude, about one hundred and twenty 
leagues to the ſouthward of China; that they are 
ſuppoſed to be twelve hundred in number, and are 
conſidered as part of the ſovereignty of Spain; 
that 1n the largeſt of them, called Luconia, which 
is ſaid to be above one hundred and ſixty leagues in 
length, the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of Manilla, a 
conliderable city, extenſive, populous, and tole- 
rably well fortified, the centre of the Spaniſh trade, 
from whence two large ſhips ar2 ſent annually 
acroſs the vaſt Pacific ocean to Acapulco, on the 
coaſt of Mexico, laden with the ſpices, ſtuffs, 
jewels, and other rich merchandize of India. The 
city is ſituated on a point of land, formed by a river 
that iſſues from the great lake of Bahia, and falls 
into the ſea a little lower, at the town. of Cavite, 
where there 1s a ſpacious harbour, though the en- 
trance is difficult. The ſuburbs of Manilla are 
very extenſive, containing a great number of in- 
habitants, natives of different countries, particu- 
larly Chineſe ; but the number of the Spaniards 
within the place does not amount to above five 
thouſand. 

Againſt this ſettlement, a plan of attack was 
formed at Madraſs, to be carried into execution 
by part of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, 


and a few battalions under the command of briga- 
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dier-general Draper, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the defence of Madraſs, when it was be- 


ſieged by the enemy. The troops deſtined for 
this expedition conliſted of one regiment, with a 
company of the royal artillery ; and to theſe were 
added, by the governor of Madraſs, ſome able 
officers, about thirty men of the company's artil- 
lery, ſix hundred Sipoys, one company of Caffres, 
one of Topazes, one of pioneers, rwo companies 
of French deſerters, with a few hundred of Laſ- 
cars, for the uſe of the engineers and the park of 
artillery, Vice-admiral Corniſh ſupplied a ſtrong 
battalion of ſeamen and marines; ſo that the whole 
force amounted to two thouſand three hundred 
effective men, with which it was determined to 
make an attempt upon the flouriſhing city of Ma- 
nilla. 

Major-general Laurence, who conducted the 
forces of the Eaſt- India company at Madraſs, gave 
it as his opinion that the ſettlements would be in 
danger, ſhould a greater number of troops be 
drawn from the coaſt; and therefore, the two bat- 
talions of the company's troops, the whole cavalry, 
ſix thouſand Sipoys, with part of Monſon's regi- 
ment, and the highlanders, were left for their de- 
fence : at the ſame time, orders were given, that 
three ſhips of war, which they hourly expected at 
Madraſs, ſhould remain on that part of the coaſt 
for the ſecurity of the commerce. The prepara- 
tions at length being fully completed, captain 
Grant, in the Sea-horſe, was inſtantly detached to 
the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, with inſtructions 
to intercept all veſſels bound for Manilla, that the 
enemy might get no information of their deſign. 

The forces, with the ſtores and artillery, were 
no ſooner embarked, than admiral Corniſh failed 
in two diviſions about the beginning of Auguſt, 
and on the nineteenth arrived at Malacca. Here 
the fleet being watered, and a large quantity of 
rattans collected for making gabions, they proſe- 
cuted their voyage; and on the twenty-third day 
of September, anchored in the bay of Manilla, 
where they found the enemy but ill prepared for a 
defence, and much alarmed at this unexpected viſit. 
The governor was the archbiſhop, who aſſumes the 
title of captain- general of the Philippine Iſlands: 
but the garriſon, conſiſting of eight hundred men 
of the royal regiment, was commanded by the 
marquis de Villa- medina, a brigadier-general, who 
now reinforced it with a body of ten thouſand In- 
dians, from the province of Pampanga, a fierce 
and ſavage nation, who, though unacquainted with 
the uſe of fire- firms, manage their bows and ar 
rows with great dexterity, and are very formidable 
from their intrepidity and contempt of death. 

The admiral, having ſounded the coaſt, diſcovered 
a convenient place for landing the troops, about 
two miles to the ſouthward of Manilla. Oa the 
twenty- fourth day of September, the proper diſ- 
poſitions being made, and the three frigates, Argo, 
Sea-horſe, and Seaford, ſtationed very near the 
ſhore, to cover the deſcent ; three diviſions of the 
forces were put on board the boats of the fleet, 
conducted by the ſea-captains Parker, Pempen- 
feldt, and Brereton, and landed at the church and 
village of Malata, not without ſome difficulty from 
a great ſurf that rolled on the beach. The enemy 
began to aſſemble in great numbers, both horſe 
and infantry, to oppoſe the deſcent ; but the cap- 
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tains, King, Grant, and Peighin, who commanded 
the covering frigates, poured in ſuch a continued 
fire of cannon and ſmall-· arms, that they ſoon diſ⸗ 
perſed; and the general diſembarked his troops 
without the loſs of one man; while the Spaniſh 
garriſon were employed in burning the ſuburbs of 
Manilla. Next day the general took poſſeſſion 
of the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort which the enemy had 
deſerted, and which proved an excellent place of 
arms for covering the landing of the ſtores and ar- 
tillery. Colonel Monſon, the ſecond in command, 
with an advanced ＋ of two hundred men, oc- 
cupied the church of the Hermita, about nine 
hundred yards from the city. The head-quarters 
were eſtabliſhed in the curate's houſe, and guarded 
by the ſeventy-ninth regiment, of which Mr Dra- 
per himſelf was colonel, as a poſt of the utmoſt 4 
conſequence, both from its ſtrength, and the com- 
modious cover it afforded from the rains which had 
deluged the country, and rendered it impoſſible to 
form an encampment. | he marines were left at 
the Malata, in the neighbourhood of the Polve- 
riſta, to ſecure the communication with the fleet, 
and protect the ſtores and artillery, which were not 
landed without great danger and fatigue. Some 
boats were overlet, and licutenant Hardwick pe- 
riſhed on this occaſion. In the mean time a body 
of men approached within three hundred yards of 
the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the church of 
St. Jago, which they maintained, notwithſtanding 
its being expoſed to the fire of the enemy. The 
battalion of ſeamen, landing on the twenty-ſixth, 
were cantoned between the ſeventy ninth regiment 
and the marines; and the reſt of the company's 
troops, being diſembarked, were likewiſe put un- 
der cover. This day the enemy, to the number of 
four hundred men, with two field- pieces, under 
the command of the chevalier Fayette, marched 
up on the right of the IN advanced poſt, the 
flank of which they began to cannonade: but co- 
lonel Monſon, at the head of the piquets, and a 
ſmall reinforcement of marines, ſoon repulſed 
them, and obliged them to retire with ſuch preci- 
pitation, that they left one of their field- pieces be- 
hind them. 

The governor had been already twice ſummoned 
to ſurrender, but returned a flat refuſal; and, in- 
deed, if the valour of his troops had been equal 
to the vigour of his declaration, he had but little 
to fear from an handful of enemies, who, far from 
being in a condition to inveſt the city on all fides, 
were obliged to confine their operations to one 
corner, leaving two-thirds of it open to all manner 
of ſupplies. The front, which the general deter- 
mined to attack, was ſecured by the baſtions of 
St. Diego and St. Andrew, a ravelin, which 
covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, a covered 
way, and a glacis. The baſtions were in good 
order, furniſhed with a great number of fine braſs 
cannon: but the ravelin was not armed; nor the 
covered way in good repair: the glacis was too 
low, and the ditch was not carried round the capi- 
tal of the baſtion of St. Diego. The breadth of 
the ditch was about thirty yards, and the depth of 
water did not exceed five feet. It was ſounded by 
a detachment, headed by captain Fletcher, who 
begged leave to undertake this hazardous enter- 
prize, which he accompliſhed in the midſt of the 
enemy's fire, with the loſs only of three men. 
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Some ſtraggling ſeamen having been butchered by 
the ſavages, the governor ſent out a flag of truce 
on the twenty- ſeventh, to apologize for theſe bar- 
barities, and beg the releaſe of his own nephew, 
who had been lately taken in the bay, by the boats 
of the fleet. He had been diſpatched in a galley, 
by the commander of the Galleon Philippina, juſt 
arrived from Acapulco, at Cajayagan, near Cape 
Spirito Santo, with the firſt advices of the war. 
Next day, while lieutenant Fryar, with a flag of 
truce, conducted the priſoner to the town, a de- 
tachment of the garriſon, intermixed with Indians, 
ſallied out to attack one of the poſts of the be- 
ſiegers; when the ſavages, without reſpecting the 
law of nations, or the ſacred character of an officer, 
under the protection of a flag of truce, fell upon 
Mr. Fryar, with the moſt inhuman fury, and mur- 
dered him on the ſpot. They even mangled his 
body in the moſt brutal manner, and mortally 
wounded the Spaniſh gentleman, who endezvoured 
to protect his conductor. In their attack, ꝓhey 
were ſoon repulſed by the Britiſh party that de- 
fended the poſt, who were ſo much enraged at their 
barbarity, that they gave them no quarter. 

Mean while ſeveral mortars bombarded the 
town day and night, without intermiſſion ; and 
the engineers were employed in raiſing ſome bat- 
teries to play upon their works. On the twenty- 
ninth, the admiral, at Mr. Draper's requeſt, or- 

dered the Elizabeth, commodore Tiddeman, and 
the Falmouth, captain Brereton, to lie as near the 
town as the depth of water would allow, and en- 
filade the enemy's front, with a view to ſecond the 
operations of the beſiegers. They executed this 
raſk with great intrepidity; and, although the 
ſhallows kept them at too great a diſtance to anſwer 
the purpole effectually, their fire did not fail to 
throw the inhabitants into the moſt terrible con- 
ſternation. On the firſt and ſecond days of Octo- 
ber, the weather was ſo ſtormy as to endanger the 
whole ſquadron, which lay upon a lee ſhore. The 
South ſea Caſtle ſtore-ſnip was driven aſhore, and, 
even in that ſituation, did remarkable ſervice, by 
enfilading the whole beach to the ſouthward, with 
her guns, and over-awing alarge body of Indians, 
who threatened an attack on the Polveriſta, and 
the magazines of the beſiegers at the Malata. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtorm and heavy rains, the 
troops and ſeamen found means to erect batteries 
of cannon and mortars. They likewiſe drew a 
parallel and communication from thence to the 
advanced poſt at the church, and eſtabliſhed a 
ſpacious place of arms on the left of it, near the 
ſea, the roaring of which favoured the workmen 
in the night, by preventing the noiſe they made 

from being heard by the garriſon. On the third, 
the battery being opened againſt the left face of 
St. Diego's baſtion, was ſo well ſerved by the ſea- 
men and corps of artillery, and the fire ſo well di- 
rected by the conduct and kill of major Barker, 
that, in a few hours, twelve pieces of cannon mount- 
ted on the face of the baſtion, were totally filenced, 
and the enemy compelled to withdraw. At night, 
a battery was begun of three guns on the left of 
the place of arms, to ſilence thoſe that were in 
barbette, upon the orillon of the St. Andrew 
baſtion, which annoyed the flank of the beſiegers. 
A cloſe fire of grape-ſhot and muſquetry was con- 
tinued all night, to prevent the enemy from re- 
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pairing their embraſures, and remounting their 
cannon z while feven mortars played without in- 


termiſſion, upon the gorge of the baſtion, and 
the neighbouring defences, 

On the fourth, the cantonment of the ſeamen 
was attacked three hours before day, by a ſtrong 
body of Indians, encouraged to this attempt by 
the inceſſant rains, which, they imagined, had 
rendered the fire-arms uſcleſs. Their approach 
was facilitated by a number of thick buſhes grow- 
ing on the fide of a rivulet, through which they 
paſſed in the night, without being obſerved by 
the patroles. The alarm was no ſooner given, than 
colonel Monſon and captain Fletcher advanced 
with the piquets to the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, 
who had very judiciouſly kept firm within their 
poſts, contenting themſelves with acting on the 
defenſive, until the light ſhould enable them to 
diſtinguiſh friend from foe. The aſſailants, though 


armed chiefly with bows and lances, advanced with 


the moſt determined countenance to the attack; 
fought with incredible fury ; when repulſed, re- 
turned with redoubled rage to the very muzzles of 
the Engliſh muſquets; and died like wild beaſts, 
gnawing their bayonets. At day-break, a freſh 
piquet of the ſeventy-ninth regiment appearing 
upon their right flank, they gave way and fled 
with great precipitation, having loſt three hundred 
men 1n their attack and retreat, 

This party was no ſooner repulſed, than ano- 
ther body of them, reinforced by a few of the 
Spaniſh troops, made a furious aſſault upon the 
church, part of which they at laſt gained, after 
having expelled the Sipoys that were there poſted. 
From the top they fired down among the Engliſh 
ſoldiers, who, though now expoſed to a continued 
ſhower of bullets and miſſiles, maintained their 
poſt behind the church, without flinching ; and, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, diſlodged the enemy, 
by the aſſiſtance of ſome field-pieces, and the gal- 
lant behaviour of major Fell, captain Fletcher, 
and other officers ſent to their ſuccour. Seventy 
Spaniards were killed outright; and this, with the 
former action, coſt the beſiegers about forty men, 
including captain Strahan of the ſeventy-ninth 
regiment, and lieutenant Porter of the Norfolk, 
two gallant officers, who loſt their lives, and fell 
univerſally lamented. 3 

The enemy, confounded by ſuch a ſevere check, 
made no further attempts for relieving the place, 
and the Indians returned to their own habitations. 
The fire from the garriſon diminiſhed apace; and 
all their defences appeared to be ruined. On the 
fifth, the fire of the beſiegers became ſo violent, 
that a conſiderable breach was effected in the wall; 
and it was hoped the garriſon would demand a 
capitulation : but they ſeemed to be obſtinate and 
ſullen, without courage or activity: they had not 
taken care to repair their works; and now t 
neglected all means of procuring favourable terms, 
without being reſolved to defend the breach; ſo 
that the Engliſh general, made a diſpoſition for 
ſtorming the town. : 

On the ſixth, at four o'clock in the morning, 
the troops allotted for this ſervice, marched o 
from their quarters, in ſmall bodies, to avoid ſuf- 
picion, and gradually aſſembling at the church 
of St. Jago, concealed themſelves in the place of 
arms, and the parallel between the church and the 
| | battery, 


. 
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battery. Mean while major Barker maintained a 
cloſe fre 


places where they might be lodged or intrenched, 
the mortars co-operating in the ſame ſervice. Ar 
day-break, a large body of Spaniards was ſeen 
drawn up on the baſtion of St. Andrew, as if they 
had received information of the intended aſſault, 
and had determined to annoy the aſſailants with 
muſquetry and grape-ſhot from the extreme flank 
of the baſtion, where they had ſtill two cannon fit 
for ſervice; but a few ſhells falling among them, 
they fled in confuſion. The Britiſh troops ſeized 
this opportunity, and, directed by the ſignal of a 
general diſcharge from the artillery and mortars, 
advanced to the aſſault, under cover of the thick 
ſmoke which blew directly on the town. 
Lieutenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volun- 
teers, led the way, being ſuſtained by the grena- 
diers of the nineteenth regiment, to which he be- 
longed. They were followed by the engineers, 
with the pioneers, and other workmen, to clear 
and widen the breach, and make lodgements, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould have been found intrenched 
in the gorge of the baſtion, Colonel Monſon and 
major More conducted two ye diviſions of the 
ſeventy-ninth regiment, The next body that ad- 
vanced was the battalion of ſeamen, ſupported by 
the other two diviſions of the ſeventy-ninth ; and 
the rear was brought up by the troops of the Eaſt- 
India company. —— to colonel N 
own account, the number of troops with which he 
entered Manilla amounted to little more than two 
thouſand, compoſed indifferently of ſeamen, ſol- 
diers, Sipoys, Caffres, Laſcars, Topaſees, French 
and German deſerters. Theſe aſſailants mounted 
the breach with incredible courage and celerity, 
while the Spaniards on the baſtion fled ſo unex- 
pectedly, that it was ſtrongly ſuſpected they in- 
tended to ſpring mines. The Engliſh troops pene- 
trated into the town with very little oppoſition, ex- 
cept at the royal guard-houſe, defended by one 
hundred Spaniards with Indians, who refuſing to 
ſubmit, were inſtantly cut in pieces. They were 
likewiſe conſiderably galled with ſhot from the gal- 
leries of lofty houles, with which the great ſquare 
was ſurrounded. Three hundred of the garriſon 
were drowned in attempting to croſs the river, 
which was deep and rapid; the governor, with 
the principal magiſtrates, withdrawing into the ci. 
tadel. This retreat was in itſelf imprudent, inaſ- 
much as they took no ſtep towards procuring terms 
for the citizens, who were accordingly ſubjected 
to a ſevere chaſtiſement. 3 
Colonel Draper, having no offer of capitulation 
or ſurrender made him, could not prevent his 
troops, for ſome hours, from making the city feel 
all the rapaciouſneſs of a common ſoldiery; and 
thoſe he commanded, except the few regulars, 
could not be ſuppoſed to be of the moſt orderly 
kind. At laſt the citadel, being utterly untenable, 
the archbiſhop and the magiſtrates ſurrendered 
themſclves priſoners of war, and it was immediately 
occupied by captain Dupont, with one hundred 


men of the ſeventy-ninth regiment, The marquis 


de Villa-medina, with the reſt of the Spaniſh offi- 
cers, were enlarged on giving their parole of ho- 
nour ; and all the Indians were diſmiſſed in ſafety. 
This important conqueſt was atchievedwith the loſs 


of no more than twenty men, among whom, — 
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ever, was unfortunately the gallant major More, 
who fell by an arrow, at the royal gate. 

Manilla was no ſooner occupied by the Britiſh 
forces, than the admiral went on ſhore to conſult 
with general Draper on this great event ; and to 
ſettle a capitulation. This was found on tryal, to 
be no eaſy matter. When the archbiſhop and ma- 
giſtrates appeared, the two Engliſh commanders 
generoully acquainted them, they were ready to 
agree to a capitulation that might ſave ſo fine a city 
from deſtruction ; and deſired them to withdraw, 
to deliberate and propoſe ſuch terms of compenſa- 
tion as might ſatisfy the ſoldiers and ſailors, and 
ſecure them from pillage and its fatal conſequences. 

Upon their return they produced a draught of 
terms, in the name of the archbiſhop, the royal 
audience, and the city and commerce of Manilla, 
which were fo little agreeable to their deſperate 
ſituation, that they were rejected as unſatisfactory 
and inadmiſſible, becauſe they made no mention 
of a compenſation to the victors for protecting the 
place from military execution. The Engliſh com- 
manders then took the pen, and preſcribed the 
conditions on which the city of Manilla ſhould be 
ſaved from plunder, and the inhabitants ſecured in 
their religion, liberties, and properties, under the 
government of his Britannic majeſty, In this pa- 
per the Britiſh commanders promiſed that the terms 
propoſed by the archbiſhop and the magiſtrates 
granted, if thoſe of the ranſom were 
complied with; to which the Spaniards agreed. 
In purſuance of this capitulation the town and 
port of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts depend- 
ing upon Manilla, were to be delivered up to his 
Britannic majeſty; and four millions of dollars paid 
as a ranſom for the city of Manilla, and the effects 
of the inhabitants, who, on the other hand, were 
to be maintained in their rel gion and private pro- 
Eine. under the government and protection of the 

ing of England. The port and citadel of Cavite 


were ſurrendered, together with ſeveral large ſhips, 


and a valt quantity of warlike and naval ſtores. 
The Spaniſh garriſon of three hundred men, in- 
ſtead of quietly ſubmicting themſelves agreeable 
to the governor's order, mutinĩed againſt their offi- . 
cers; and, having pillaged ſome houſes, retired 
with their arms to the country. Captain Campion, 
with two hundred men, being embarked in the 
Sea-horſe, took poſſeſſion of the place, and 
tain Kempenfeldt was conſtituted governor of 1 
by a commiſſion from the general. One third e 
the ranſom of Manilla was allowed to the Eaſt- 
India company; and Mr. Draper, according to 
the inſtructions he had received, delivered up the 
city of Manilla, the port of Cavite, with all their 
artillery, ammunition, and warlike ſtores, to Daw- 
ſon Drake, Eſq; and the other perſons appointed 
to receive them in behalf of that company. All 
the Britiſh forces employed in this expedition were 
but barely ſufficient to garriſon this important con- 
queſt, which was obtained with ſo little blood- 
ſhed, that not above one hundred men were kKil- 
led in the whole ſervice. Among theſe, however, 
was unhappily numbered the gallant commodore 
Tiddeman, who, in attempting to enter the river 
in his barge, on the morning that ſucceeded the 
reduction of the place, was unfortunately drown- 
ed with five of his people. 4 

. E 
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The acquiſition of Luconia, with its towns, 
treaſures, artillery, ſtores, iſlands, and dependen- 
cies, was immediately ſucceeded by another ad- 
vantage of no ſmall importance. Admiral Cor- 
niſh having learned by means of ſome letters taken 
in the galley with the Spaniſh governor's nephew, 
that the galleon St. Philippina was arrived from 
Acapulco at Cajayagan, he detached in queſt of 
her the Panther and Argo, two ſhips of war, 
commanded by the captains Parker and King; 
the firſt of the line; the other a frigate. On the 
thirtieth day of October, being of the iſland Ca- 
pul, near the entrance of the Embocadero, they 
diſcovered a fail ſtanding to the northward. The 
Argo being driven by the current among the Na- 
rangoes, was obliged to anchor: but captain King, 
in the frigate, coming up with the chace, engaged 
her for near two hours, during which he was rough- 
ly handled, and even compelled to deſiſt, until his 
rigging could be repaired. 

The current ſlackening, captain Parker was ena- 
bled to get under fail; and about nine next morn- 
ing, came up with the enemy, who, after having 
been cannonaded two hours at a very ſmall diſtance, 
ſtruck their colours and ſurrendered: but the cap- 
tain was not a little ſurpriſed to hear, when the 

aniſh general came on board, that, inſtead of 
the St. Fhilippina, he had taken the Santiſſima 
Trinidad, which had departed from Manilla on 
the firſt day ef Auguſt, bound for Acapulco, and 
had ſailed three hundred leagues to the eaſtward of 
the Embocadero; but, meeting with a hard gale 
of wind, and being diſmaſted, was obliged to put 
back and refit. She was a very large ſhip, ſo thick 
In the ſides, that the ſhot of the Panther did not 
penetrate any part of her, except the upper works. 
She had eight hundred men on board; and was 
pierced for ſixty cannon ; but no more than thir- 
teen were mounted. The merchandize on board 
was computed at one million and a halt of dollars, 
and the whole cargo ſuppoſed to be worth double 
that ſum ; ſo that this capture was a conſiderable 
addition to the conqueſt, and a freſh wound to the 
enemy. 72 

The news of the recovery of St. John's in New- 
foundland, which arrived about this period, was 
lkewiſe another cauſe of triumph in England. 

Lord Colville was no ſooner informed of the 
progreſs which the French armament had made on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, than he ſailed thither 
from Hallifax, and blocked up the harbour of Sr. 


John's by ſea, even while Mr. Ternay, the French | 
commodore, lay at anchor in it, with a ſuperior 


Jquadron. On the eleventh day of September, his 
lordſhip was reinforced by colonel Amherſt, who 
had been detached on this ſervice by his brother 
Sir Jeffery Amherſt, commander of the forces in 
America. The colonel had touched at Louiſpourꝑ, 
and taken on board fome troops, which, with thoſe 
brought with him at Hallifax, amounted to about 


eight hundred, chiefly highlanders and light infati- 
They diſembarked, after a flight oppoſition, 


in T orbay, about ſeven miles to the northward of 
St. John's: and this part of the country was ex- 
tremely encumbered with mountains and paſſes oc- 


- cupied by the enemy. The Britiſh forces advanced 


to the ſtrong poſt of Kitty-vitty, which they took 
ſword in hand. N N a 
my from two other heights which they had forti- 
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They likewiſe diſlodged the ene- 
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diſpute. On the ſixteenth of September, they 
took poſt in the neighbourhood of St. John's Fort, 
and, next day, a mortar battery was erected. The 
French commodore had ſunk ſome ſhallops in the 
entrance of the harbour, which was commanded 
by a breaſt-work and unfiniſhed battery. Theſe 
being gained, and the channel opened, colonel 
Amherſt received his artillery and ſtores, by water- 
carriage: but lord Colville was driven by contrary 
winds, to ſome diſtance from the coaſt. In his ab- 
ſence, Mr. de Ternay, availing himſelf of a thick 
fog, immediately hoiſted fail and made his eſcape, 
His ſhips were deſcried at a great diſtance from 
the top-maſt heads of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
ſteering ſouth ſouth-eaſt ; but not ſuppoſed to be 
the ſhips of Mr. Ternay. On the eighteenth, in 
the morning, Mr, de Hauſſonville, the commander 
of the French forces at St. John's, who had been 
ſummoned, and refuſed to ſurrender, thought pro- 
per to agree to a capitulation; and delivered him- 
ſelf with his garriſon, priſoners of war, on condi- 
tion of being conveyed to Breſt the firſt opportunity. 
They were a fine body of troops, very near equal 
in number to the beſiegers; and lord Colville, who 
had by this time returned to the harbour, appointed 
ſome ſhips for tranſporting them to France. Thus. 
the town and fort of St. John's, with all the other 
petty places which the French had taken on this 
coaſt, were recovered, with very little loſs, by a 
handful of troops, who exerted themſelves with 
equal courage and conduct on this occaſion. 

When France had found experimentally, that 
the preſent at leaft was not the favourable time, 
for drawing from her alliance all thoſe advantages, 
with which ſhe had flattered herſelf, ſhe inclined in 
good earneſt to peace. The ſincerity of her pro- 
cedure in the former negociation might juſtly be 
queſtioned; becauſe ſhe had prepared an after- 
game in caſe of its proving abortive. And ſo much 
did ſhe rely on it, that probably the negociation 
itſelf was but a feint made to cover and to prepare 
that project. But finding that Great-Britain was 
neither intimidated by the threats of that formida- 
ble alliance, nor at all likely to be reduced by the 
exertion of its forces, ſhe came, in good earneſt, 
into thoſe pacific ſentiments, which formerly ſhe 
had only counterfeited. The ſlow progreſs of the 
Bourbon troops in Portugal, the retrograde mo- 
tion of the French army in Germany, the taking 
of Martinico and its dependencies, the reduction 
of the Havanna, all Ir. to humble the pride, 
and daſh the hopes of the Bourbon alliance. 

On the ſide of Great-Britain, likewiſe, the diſ- 
poſitions to peace became much more cordial. No 
people were ever leſs intoxicated with ſucceſſes. 
Victories were grown familiar to us, and made but 
little impreſſion. The marks of public joy on the 
moſt conſiderable conqueſts, were become much 
ſlighter and colder, than were ſhewn at the begin- 
ning of the war, upon any trivial advantages. 
Though her trade had been py augmented, a 
circumſtance beyond all example favourable ; and 
though many of her conqueſts, as we have ſeen, 
were attended with the moſt ſolid advantages, her 
ſupplies of money, great as they were, did not keep 
pace with her expences. The ſupply of men too, 
which was neceſſary to anſwer the waſte of ſo ex- 
tenſive a war, became ſenſibly - diminiſhed ; and 
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the troops were not recruited but with ſome diffi- 
culty, and at a heavy charge. It was time to cloſe 
the war, when every end, we could rationally pro- 
poſe to ourſelves in carrying it on, was attained. 
We had enough to anſwer all our demands, and 
almoſt all our expectations; and as it is grown into 
a ſort of maxim, that nations greatly victorious 
muſt cede ſomething on a peace, the difficulty on 
our ſide was only what, and how much we ſhould 
retain, Not that there was a doubt, but whatever 
choice of acquiſition could be made upon any ra- 
tional principles, a great deal would till remain to 
give the fulleſt ſcope to every ſentiment of equi- 
ry and moderation. | 

Theſe cauſes co-operated to render the deſires of 
the Britiſh miniſtry towards peace, altogether 
hearty and ſincere; and they thought themſelves 
abundantly juſtified in their wiſhes for it at this 
juncture, both by the ſucceſſes and burthens of the 
nation; from the flouriſhing ſtate of ſome of their 
allies, and the doubtful ſtate of others; and, in 
general, from thoſe arguments of humanity, which 
made it high time, that Europe ſhould enjoy ſome 
interval of repoſe. 

Both courts thus concurring in the ſame point, 
all difficulties were ſpeedily ſmoothed. It is ſaid 
that the firſt overtures were made under the medi- 
ation of his Sardinian majeſty. As foon as terms 
were propoſed, a reſolution was taken, in order to 

ive to each other a pledge of their mutual ſince- 
rity, that this treaty ſhould not be negociated, as 
the former had been, by ſubordinate perſons; but 
that the two courts ſhould reciprocally ſend, to 
London and Verſailles, a perſon of the firſt con 
ſequence and diſtinction in either ws nr Ac- 
cordingly, the duke of Bedford was ſent to nego- 
ciate on the part of England; and the duke de 
Nivernois on that of France; and the great out: 
lines of the treaty were very ſoon explained and 
adjuſted. In the negociation of 1761, it had been 
laid down as a principle by the two courts, that 
their reſpective propoſitions, in caſe the treaty 
ſhould, by any accident, be broken off, were to be 
conſidered as retracted or never made. Theſe pro- 
poſitions however, nocwithſtanding the above ſalvo, 
{till continued in force, and were aſſumed as the 
baſis of the preſent treaty, which differed, in no 
eſſential point, from the former. The ſpirit of the 
two negociations, ſo far as regarded the peculiar 
intereſt of Great-Britain, ſeems, indeed, to have 
been perfectly ſimilar. There was ſcarce any other 
difference; than that Great-Britain, in conſequence 
of her ſucceſſes, ſince that time acquired more 
than ſhe then demanded ; but ſtill the general idea, 
on which ſhe acquired, was nearly or altogether the 
fame. But, with regard to ſome of our allies, the 
principle was — varied; and this change, we 
imagine, was ſufficiently juſtified by the alteration 
which had happened in the affairs of Germany, 
during the interval between the two treaties, 
Thoſe who conducted the negociation in 1761, 
were ſteady in rejecting every propoſition, in which 
they were not left at liberty to aid the king of 


Pruſſia with the whole force of Great Britain: 


thoſe who concluded the peace in 1762, paid leſs 
attention to the intereſts, though they did not 
wholly negle& the ſafety, of that monarch. At 
the beginning of the year, and before they had 
entered into this negociation, they refuſed, as [ 
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have obſerved, to renew that article of the annual 
treaty, by which our court had engaged to con- 
clude no peace without the conſent of his Pruſſian 
majeſty; though, at the ſame time, they declared 
themſelves willing to aſſiſt him with the annual 
ſubſidy. He, on his part, refuſed the ſubſidy, 
unconnected with that article. Some coldneſs 
— between the two courts from this time for- 
ward. wr 

The preliminaries of the peace, which were now 
pretty well known, were ſubjected to a ſevere 

ſcrutiny ; and many plauſible arguments were ad- 

vanced on both ſides of the queſtion. It was urg- 

ed, on the one hand, that, in this treaty, we had 

loſt ſight of that great fundamental article, that 

France is chiefly, if not ſolely, to be dreaded in 

the light of a maritime and commercial power : 

that, therefore, we had, by reſtoring to her all her 

valuable Weſt-Indian iſlands, and by our con- 

ceſſions in the Newfoundland fiſhery, left in her 

hands the means of recovering her prodigious loſſes, 

and of becoming once more formidable to us at 

ſea: that the fiſhery trained up. an innumerable 

multitude of young ſeamen ; and that the-Weſt- 

Indian trade employed them when they were train- 

ed: that France had, long ſince, gained a decided 
ſuperiority over us in this lucrative branch of com- 

merce, and ſupplied almoſt all Europe with the 
rich commodities which are produced only in this 

part of the world: that, by this commerce, ſhe 

enriched her merchants, and augmented her fi- 

nances; whilſt, from a want of ſugar land, which 

had been long known, and ſeverely felt, by Eng- 

land, we at once loſt the foreign trade, and ſuffered 

all the inconveniencies of a monopoly at home : 

that, at the cloſe of ſo expenſive a war, we might 
very reaſonably demand ſomething towards our 

iademnification, as well as towards our ſecurity : 

that it was evident, that our conqueſts in North- 

America, however they might provide for the one, 

were altogether inadequate to the other of theſe 
ends: that the ſtate of the preſent trade of theſe 
conqueſts was extremely low; the hopes of their 
furure commerce were precarious; and the pro- 
ſpect, at beſt, very remote: that we ſtood in need 
of ſupplies which would have an effect, certain, 
ſpeedy, and conſiderable: that the retaining both 
or even one of the conſiderable French iſlands, 
Martinico or Guadaloupe, would, and nothing 
elſe could, effectually anſwer this triple purpoſe : 
that the advantage was immediate; it was a mat- 
ter, not of conjecture, but of account: that the 
trade with theſe conqueſts, was of the moſt lu- 
crative nature, and of the moſt conſiderable ex- 
tent; the number of ſhips employed in it were a 
great addition to our maritime power; the mono- 
poly at home was corrected, and the foreign trade 
recovered; and, what was of equal weight, all 
that we gained on this ſyſtem, was made fourfold 
to us, by the loſs which enſued to France; but 
our conqueſts in North-America, however advan- 
rageous they might prove to us, with regard to 
the ſecurity of our ſettlements (for in that-reſpe& 
alone, they were of any moment) were of little 
detriment to the commerce of France; on the 
Weſt-Indian ſcheme of acquiſition, our gain and. 
her loſs were in exact proportion: that the con- 
nection of this trade with that of our colonies in 
and with our commerce to the 
9 N coaſt 
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coaſt of Africa. was obvious at firſt ſight: that 
the African trade would be augmented by the de- 
mand for ſlaves; that of North-America would 
all center in ourſclves; whereas, if the iſlands 
were all reſtored, a great part of the benefit of 
the northern colony trade muſt redound, as it had 
hitherto done, to thoſe who had been lately our 
enemies, and would always be our rivals: that 
there was nothing extravagant or overbearing in 
this demand: that, though we ſhould retain either 
Martinico or Guadalouve, or even both thele iſlands, 
our conqueſts were ſuch, that there would ſtill be 
abundant matter left to diſplay our moderation in 
the ceſñion of the reſt ; to ſay nothing of our many 
conceſſions in the fiſhery, on the coaſt of Africa, 
and in the Eaſt-Iad es, of all which great branches 
of commerce the French had been intirely dil- 
poſſeſſed in this war, and to a conſiderable ſhare 
of which they would be reſtored by the treaty : 
that if further conceflions be made (for which, 
however, there appeared no neceſſity) the demand 
in North-America might be fomewhat contracted : 
that, by this method, we ſhould loſe nothing to our 
commerce; nor ſhould we, in the leaſt, hazard 
our ſecurity z as we ſhould ſtill be infinitely ſupe- 
rior in ſtrength; and whenever a war broke out, 


that power would be moſt ſecure, whoſe reſources 


were moſt conſiderable. 
It was alledged, on the other hand, that the 
original object of the war was the ſecurity of our 
colonies on the continent; - that the danger to 
which theſe colonies were expoſed, and, in conſe- 
quence of that danger, the immenſe waſte of 
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Britain could poſſibly ſupply: that there was there- 
fore no reaſon to dread that want of trade which 
was ſuppoſed to be approaching; ſince North- 
America alone would ſupply the deficiencies of our 
trade in every other part of the world: that the 
great variety of climates, which that country con- 
tained, was a circumſtance of the moſt promiſing 
nature, and would be productive of the moſt be- 
neficial effects on trade and commerce: that the 
value of our conqueſts, therefore, ought not to 
be eſtimated by their preſent produce, but by their 
probable increale; nor, indeed, ought the value 
of any country to be ſolely determined by its com- 
mercial advantages: that: extent of territory, and 
a number of ſubjects, are matters of as much con- 
ſide ration to a ſtate attentive to the ſources of real 
grandeur, as the mere advantages of traffic; the 
latter ideas being rather ſuitable to a limited and 
petty commonwealth, like Holland, than to a 
great, powerful, and warlike nation: that, on theſe 
principles, having made very large demands in 
North-America, it was neceſlary to relax in other 
parts: that France could never be brought to, apy 
conſiderable ceſſion in the Weſt- Indies; but that 
her power and increaſe there could never become 
formidable, inaſmuch as the exiſtence of her ſet- 
tlements depended upon ours in North-America, 
ſhe not being any longer left à place, from whence 
they can be ſupplied wich proviſions: that, in 
loſing ſomething of the ſugar trade, we loſt very 
little elſe than a luxury; and that as to the other 
produce of the Weſt-Indies, it might be, in a 
great meaſure, and in part was already ſupplied 


blood and treaſure which enſued to Great-Britain, | by our poſſeſſions on the continent, which dail 
together with the calamities, which were, from | jncreaf<d not only in the quantity but in the kind 


the ſame ſource, derived upon the four quarters of 
the world, lett no fort of doubt, that it was not 
only our beſt, but our only policy, to guard againſt 
all poſſibility of the return of ſuch evils: that ex- 
perience had ſhewn us, that while France poſſeſſed 
any ſingle place in America, from whence ſhe 

might moleſt our ſettlements, they could never 
enjoy any repoſe, and, of courſe, that we were 
never ſecure from being plunged again into thoſe 
calamities, from which we had, at length, and 
with fo much difficulty, happily emerged : that to 
remove France from our neighbourhood in Ame- 
rica, or to contract her power within the narroweſt 
limits poſſible, was therefore the moſt capital ad- 
vantage we could obtain, and was worth purcha- 
ſing almoſt by any conceſſions : that the ablolute 
ſecurity derived from this plan, included ia itſelf 
an indemnification; firſt, by ſaving us, more 
effectually than any other method could, from the 
neceſſity of another war, and conſequently by giv- 
ing us an opportunity of increaſing our trade, 
and lowering our debt, ſecondly, by permitting 
our colonies on the continent to extend themſelves, 
' without danger or moleſtation : that the great in- 
creaſe of population in thoſe colonies, within a 
few years, was notorious ; and that their trade 
with the mother country had uniformly increaſed. 


with this population: that being now freed from 


the moleſtation of enemies, and the emulation of 
rivals, unlimited in their poſſeſſions, and ſafe in 
their perſons, our American planters would, by the 
very courſe of their natural propagation, in a very 
| ſhort time, furniſh out a demand of our manufac- 

tures, as large as all the working 5 of Great- 


: 


of its produce. —l ſhall not pretend to paſs any 
jdugment on the merits of the ſeveral ſides of this 
queition, which is certainly a very difficult one. 
U only relate opinions, as well as facts, hiſtorically. 

While this treaty remained ypon the carpet, it 
formed a great criſis, as well in the fortune of the 
new miniſtry, as 1a the affairs of the nation. To- 
wards the latter end of the ſummer, Mr. F— was 
called in, and engaged in their ſupport. Though 
he continued in his old place of pay-maſter, he un- 
dertook to conduct the affairs of government in 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Gr——, whoſe 
office would naturally have engaged him in that 
taſk, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate, and 
was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty. The 
great experience and known parliamentary abilities 
of Mr. F— ſeemed to give new life to the 
affairs of the adminiſtration. A more vigorous 
and determined conduct was from that time adopt- 
ed. Many of thoſe, who were not perfectly at- 
tached to the new ſyſtem, were immediately re- 
moved from their places; and meaſures were taken 
to clear every department of every friend of the 
D. of N | 

On the twenty-fifth day of November, the par- 
liament being aſſembled, his majeſty harangued 
them from the thrage. He obſerved, that the late 
war with Spain, and the attack of his ally, the 


king of Portugal, having greatly affected the com- 


merce of his ſubjects, multiplied the objects of his 
military operations, and added to the heavy bur- 
thens of his people; he had willingly embraced 


an occaſion that offered of renewing th negotiation 
for peace. He gave them to underſtand, 


that the 


Pre- 
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preliminary articles were actually ſigned: that, by 
the conditions in which all parties had acquieſced, 
an immenſe territory was added to the empire of 
Great- Britain; and a ſolid foundation laid for the 
increaſe of commerce; that eare had been taken 
to remove all occaſions of future diſputes; that 
the king of Portugal was ſecured in all his domi- 
nions; and that all the territories of his German 
allies were evacuated by the troops of France, 
He lamented that a great number of his ſubjects 
had been loſt in different parts of the world; a 
conſideration which reinforced the other reaſons he 
bad to engage in the negotiation ; and that he had 
haſtened the concluſion of it, to prevent the ne- 
ceſſity of making preparations for another cam- 

aign. He deſired the commons to conſider of 
fach methods in the ſettlement of the new acquiſi- 
tions, as ſhould moſt effectually tend to the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe countries, and to the improvement of 
the Britiſh trade and navigation. He recommend- 
ed to their care and attention, his gallant ſubjects 
by whoſe valour thoſe acquiſitions were made. He 
obſerved, that union at home was peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary to lay the foundation of that ceconomy 
which they owed to themſelves and their poſterity, 
and which alone could relieve the nation from the 
heavy burthens entailed upon it by the neceſſities 
of a long expenſive war. | 

In anſyer to this ſpeech, addreſſes were preſented 
as uſual by both houſes containing general compli- 
ments of congratulation on the approach of peace, 
as well as upon the birth of the prince of Wales“; 
next day a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed ; and 
orders were given for opening again all the chan- 
nels of communication with France and Spain. 
When the upper houſe took the articles of the 

eace into conſideration, many objections were 
made by the lords in the oppoſition ; and ſome 
ſevere reflections were thrown out againſt the earl 
of B—te, with appearance of heat and perſona] 
animoſity. That nobleman defended his own con- 
duct with temper and decorum, in a well connected 
ſpeech delivered with great propriety, to the ſur- 
prize of many, who did not think him ſo well qua- 
Kified in the art and faculty of elocution. He gave 
a detail of the negotiation 3 and not only owned 
himſelf a warm promoter of the peace, but even 
Expreſſed a defire that this circumſtance ſhould be 
engrayed upon his tomb. He was ſeconded by 
the earl of Halifax, and ſupported by a great ma- 
jority. 

i The ſame good fortune attended the adminiſtra- 
tion in the other houſe, where the oppoſition made 
its appearance in a number that was by no means 
formidable. Mr. P tt, though in his health greatly 
indiſpoſed, reſolved to diſapprove the peace in per- 
ſon. He came into the houſe, ſupported on the 
arms of his friends, and obtained of the ſpeaker 
permiſſion to harangue fitting. In this attitude 
be ſpoke above two hours without intermiſſion. 
The ſcope of his ſpeech was to juſtify his own con- 
duct in the adminiſtration; and to give his opinion 
of the ſeparate articles of the peace, which upon 
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| preſſion and both houſes agreed upon addreſſes 
of approbation ; which were preſented accordingly. 
The definitive treaty of peace, ſigned at Paris on 
the tenth day of February, was couched in theſe 
terms: 


The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip, 
between his Britannick Majeſty, the Mo 
Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain. Con- 
cluded at Paris, the 10th Day of February, 
1763. To which the King of Portugal acceded 
on the ſame Day. 


In the Name of the moſt Hely and Undivided Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. So be it. = 


E it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 
may, in any manner, belong. 

lt has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the 
ſpirit of union and concord among the princes, 
whoſe diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four 
parts of the world, and to inſpire them with the 
inclination to cauſe the comforts of peace to ſuc- 
ceed to the misfortunes of a long and bloody war, 
which having ariſen between England and France, 
during the reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt po- 
tent prince, George the Second, by the Grace of 
God, king of Great-Britain, of glorious memory, 
continued under the reign of the moſt ſerene and 
moſt potent prince, George the Third, ſucceſſor, 
and, in its progreſs, communicated itſelf to Spain 
and Portugal: conſequently, the moſt . 
moſt potent prince, George the Third, by the 
Grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, 
Arch-Treaſurer, and Elector, of the Holy Roman 
Empire; the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
Lewis the Fifteenth, by the Grace of God, the 
moſt Chriſtian King; and the moſt ſerene and moſt 
potent prince, Charles che Third, by the Grace of 
God, King of Spain and of the Indies, after hav- 
ing laid the foundations of peace in the prelimi- 
naries, ſigned at Fountainbleau the third of No- 
vember laſt; and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, Don Joſeph the Firſt, by the Grace of © od, 
King of Portugal and of the Algarves, after hav- 
ing acceded thereto, determined to complete with- 
out delay, this great and important work. For thi 
purpoſe the high contracting parties have name 
and appointed their reſpective ambaſſadors extraor- 
dinary and miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. his Sa- 
cred Majeſty the King of Great-Britain, the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord John Duke and 
Earl of Bedford, marquis of Taviſtock, &c. his 
miniſter of State, Lieutenant General of his. Ar- 
mies, Keeper of his Privy Seal, Knight of the 
moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and his Ambaf- 
ſador Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipotentia 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : his Sacred Majeſty 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent lord Cæſar Gabriel de Choiſeul, 
Duke of Praflin, peer of France, Koight of his 
Orders, Lieutenant General of his Armies, and 


the whole, he condemned as inadequate to the ſuc-: 


ceſs of the Britiſh arms. The mayor of London | Counci 


of the E of Brittany, Counſellor of all bis 
s, and Miniſter and Secretary, of State, 


ſpake on the ſame ſide, withour making much im-| and of his Commands and Finances: his Sacred 


0 
1 


* 


named George Auguſtus Frederick. 


*— 


* 
. - 


+ He was born on the 12th of Auguſt, and baptized on the 12th of September by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
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Majeſty the Catholick King, the moſt illuſtrious | in all their points, which ſhall not be derogated 


and moſt excellent lord, Don Jerome Grimaldi, 
Marquis de- Grimaldi, Knight of the moſt Chril- 
tian King's Orders, Gentleman of his Catholick 
Majeſty's Bed-chamber in employment, and his 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty : his Sacred Majefty the Moſt Faithful 
King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, 
Marcin de Mello and Caſtro, Knight profeſſed of 
the Order of Chriſt, of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty's 
Council, and his Ambaſſador and Miniſter Pleni— 
potentiary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
« Who, after having duly communicated to 
each other their full powers, in good form, have 
agreed upon the articles, the tenor of Which is as 
follows: 
« Art. I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal 
and perpetual peace, as well by lea as by land, 
and a fincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re- 
eſtabliſhed between their Britannick, Moſt Chriſ- 
tian, Catholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſtics, and 
between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, do- 
minions, provinces, countries, vaſſils, and ſubjects, 
of what quality or condition ſoever they be, with- 
out exceptions of places, or of perſons : ſo that 
the high contracting parties ſhall give the greateſt 
attention to maintain between themſelves and 
their ſaid dominions and ſubj-E&ts, this reciprocal 
frieadſhip and correſpondence, without permitting, 
on either fide, any kind of hoſtilities, by ſea or 
by land, to be committed from henceforth, for 
any cauſe, or under any pretence, whatſoever ; 
and every thing ſhall be carefully avoided, which 
might herrafter prejudice the union happily re- 
| eſtabliſhed, applying themſelves, on the contrary, 
on every occaſion, to procure for each other what- 
ever may contribute to their mutual glory, inte- 
reſts, and advantages, without giving any aſſiſtance 
or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would cauſe any prejudice to either of the high 
contracting parties: there ſhall be a general obli- 
vion of every thing that may have been done or 
committed before, or ſince, the commencement of 
the war which is juſt ended. 
„ Art, II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648 ; 
thoſe of Madrid between the two crowns of Great- 
Britain and Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties 
of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679; of 
Ryſwyck of 1697; thoſe of peace and of com- 
merce of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; 
that of the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; 
that of the quadrupte alliance of London of 1718; 
the treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the defini- 
tive treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748; and that 
of Madrid, between the crown of Great-Britain 
and Spain, of 1750; as well as the treaties be- 
tween the crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the 
13th of February 1668; of the 6th of February 
1715; and of the 12th of February 1716; and 
that of the 11th of April 1713; between France 
and Portugal with the guarantees of Great-Britain ; 
ſerve as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and 
the preſent treaty : and for this purp-ſe, they are 
all renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well 
as all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between 
the high contracting parties before the war, as if 
they were inſerted here word for word; ſo that they 
are to be exactly obſerved, for the future, in their 
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from by the preſent treaty; notwithſtanding all 
that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by 
any of the high contracting parties: and all the 
laid parties declare, that they will not ſuffer any 
privilege, favour, or indulgence, to ſubſiſt, con- 
trary to the treaties above confirmed, except what 
ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated by the pre- 
ſent treaty. 

Art. III. All the priſoners made on all ſides, 
as well by land as by ſca, and the hoſtages carried 
away, or given during the war, and to this day, 
ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, ſix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
each crown reſpectively paying the advances which 
ſhall have been made for the ſubliſtence and main- 
tenance of their pritoners, by the ſovereign of the 
country where they ſhall have been detained, accor- 
ding to the atteſted receipts and eſtimates, and 
other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed 
on one ſide and the other: and ſecurities ſhall be 


reciprocally given for the payment of the debts 


which the priſoners ſhall have contracted in the 
countries where they have been detained, until 
their entire liberty. And all the ſhips of war and 
merchant-veſſc!'s, which ſhall have been taken 
lince the expiration of the terms agreed upon for 
the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be likewiſe 
reſtored bona fide, with all their crews and car- 
goes: and the execution of this article ſhall be 
proceeded upon immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. IV. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 
nounces all pretenſions which he has heretofore 
formed, or might form,to Nova Scotia, or Acadia 
in all its parts; and guarantees the whole of it, 
and with it all its dependencies, to the King of 
Great-Bricain : moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty cedes and guaranties to his ſaid Britannick 
Majeſty, in full right, Canada, with all its depen- 
dencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton, and 
all the other iſlands and coaſts in the gulph and ri- 
ver St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing 
that depends on the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands, 
and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and all rights acquired by treaty or otherwiſe, 
which the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the crown of 
France, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, and their inhabitants, 
ſo that the Moſt Chriſtian King cedes and makes 
over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great-Britain, and that in the moſt ample man- 
ner and form, without reſtriction, and without any 
liberty to depart from the ſaid ceſſion and guaran- 
ty, under any pretence, or to diſturb Great-Britain 
in the poſſeſſions above-mentioned, His Britan- 
nick Majeſty, on his fide, agrees to grant the liber- 
ty of the Catholick religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada: he will, conſequently, give the moſt pre- 
ciſe and moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman 
Catholick ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their 
religion, according to the rites of the Romiſh 
church, as far as the laws of Great-Britain permit. 
His Britannick Majeſty further agrees, that the 
French inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- 
jects of the Moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they 


whole tenor, and religiouſly executed on all lides, 


2 


| ſhall think proper, and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
bd vided 
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vided it be to the ſubjects of his Britannick Ma- 


jeſty, and bring away their effects, as well as their 
perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions : the term 
limited for this emigration ſhalþ be fixed to the 
ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty. - | 

« V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the 
liberty of fiſhing and drying on a part of the 
coaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is 
ſpecified in the XIIIth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht; which article is renewed and confirmed 
by the preſent treaty (except what relates to the 
iſland of Cape Breton, as well as to the other iſlands 
and coaſts in the mouth and in the gulph of St. 
Laurence): and his Britannick Majeſty conſents to 
leave to the ſubjects of the molt Chriſtian King 
the liberty of fiſhing in the gulph St. Laurence, 
on condition that the ſubjects of France do not ex- 
erciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of three 
leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great-Bri- 
tain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the 
iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulph St. Laurence. 
And as to what relates to the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the ſaid gulph, 
the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall not be 
permitted to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the 
diſtance of fifreen leagues from the coaſts of the 
iſland of Cape Breton; and the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where elſe out 
of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain on the foot of for- 
mer treaties. 

« Art, VI. The King of Great-Britain cedes 
the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelter to 
the French fiſhermen : and his faid Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid iſlands; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 
convenience of the fiſnery; and to keep upon 
them a guard of fifty men only for the police. 

« Art. VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on 
ſolid and durable foundations, and to remove for 
ever all ſubject of diſpute with regard to the limits 
of the Britiſh and French territories on the conti- 
nent of America; it is agreed, that, for the future, 
the confines between the dominions of his Britan- 
nick Majeſty and thoſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, in that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irre- 
vocably by a line drawn along the middle of the ri. 
ver Miſſiſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, 
and from thence, by a line drawn along the middle 
of this river, and the lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartrain, to the ſea; and for this purpoſe, the 
Moſt Chriſtian King cedes in full right, and gua- 
ranties to his Britannick Majeſty, the river and port 
of the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, 
or ought to poſſeſs, on the left ſide of the river 
Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and 
the iſland in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain 
to France; provided that the navigation of the ri- 
ver Miſſiſippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the 
ſubjects of Great- Britain, as to thoſe of France, in 
its whole breadth and length, from its ſource to the 
ſea, and expreſsly that part which is between the 
ſaid iſland of New Orleans, and the right bank of 
that river, as well as the paſſage both in and out 


of its mouth. Ir is farther ſtipulared, that the veſſels | 
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belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not 
be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of 
any duty whatſoever. The ſtipulations inſerted in 
the I'Vth article, in favour of the inhabitants bf Ca- 
nada, ſhall allo take place with regard to the inha- 
bitants of the countries ceded by this article. 

« Art. VIII. The King of Great-Bricain ſhall 
reſtore to France the iſlands of Guadaloupe, of 
Marie Galante, of Deſirade, of Martinico, and of 
Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall 
be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms ; provided 
that his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall 
have ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, or thoſe who ſhall 
have any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the 
other places reſtored to France by the preſent trea- 
ty, ſhall have liberty to ſell their lands and their 
eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, 
and bring away their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons, on board veſſels, which they ſhall be permit- 
ted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and other places re- 
ſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for this uſe 
only, without being reſtrained on account of their 
religion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, 
except that of debts, or of criminal proſecutions : 
and for this purpoſe the term of eighteen months 
is allowed to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, to 
be computed: from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty : but as the li- 
berty granted to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, 
to bring away their perſons and their effects, in 
veſſels of their nation, may be liable to abuſes, 
if precautions were not taken to prevent them; it 
has been expreſsly agreed between his Britannick 
Majeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that the 
number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall have leave 
to go to the ſaid iſlands and places reſtored to 
France, ſhall be limited, as well as the number of 
tons of each one; that they ſhall go in ballaſt; 
ſhall fer fail at a fixed time; and ſhall make one 


voyage only, all the effects belonging to the Eng- 


liſh being to be embarked at the ſame time. It 
has been further agreed, that his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be 
given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater ſecu- 
rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks, 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be 
viſited in the landing places and ports of the ſaid 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the 
merchandize which ſhall be found: therein ſhall be 
confiſcated. An . 
« Art. IX. The Moſt Chriſtian King cedes and 
guaranties to his Britannick Majefty, in full right, 
the iſlands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with 
the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants 
of this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe 
of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands called 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, fo that thoſe of St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in 
full right to Great-Britain, and that of St. Lucia 
ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame like- 
wiſe in full right; and the high contracting parties 
guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated. 
« Art. X. His Britannick Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
to France the iſland of Goree in the condition it 
was in when conquered : and his Moſt Chriftian 
Majeſty cedes in full right, and guaranties to the 
King of Great. Britain, the river Senegal, with"the 
forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam; 
| 90 and 
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and with all the rights and dependencies of the ſaid 
river Senegal. 3 
„ Art, XI. In the Eaſt- Indies, Great- Britain 


ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are 
now in, the different factories which that crown 
poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel and 
_ Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at 
the beginning of the year 1749. And his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions to the 
acquiſition which he had made on the coaſt of Co- 
romaadct and Orixa, fince the ſaid beginning of the 
year 1749. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
on his ſide, all that he may have conquered from 
Great-Britain, in the Eaſt-Indies, during the pre- 
ſent war; and will expreſsly cauſe Nattal and Ta- 
panoully in the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored ; 
he engages further not to erect fortifications, or to 
| keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the 
Subah of Bengal. And in order to preſerve fu— 
ture peace on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, 
the Engliſh and French ſhall acknowledge Maho- 
met Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carna- 
tick, and Salabat Jing for- lawful Subah of the 
Decan; and both parties ſhall renounce all de- 
mands and pretenſions of latisfaction, with which 
they might charge each other, or their Indian al- 
lies, for their depredations, or pillage, committed, 
on the one ſide or on the other, during the 
war. | 
3 « Art. XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be 
reſtored to his Britannick Majeſty, as well as Fort 
St. Philip, in the ſame condition they were in, 
when conquered by the arms of the Mott Chriſtian 
King; and with the artillery which was there, 
when the ſaid iſland and the ſaid fort were taken. 

« Arc. XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk 

ſhall be put into the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, and by former treaties. The cu- 
nette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the prelent treaty, as 
well as the forts and batteries which defend the en- 
trance on the fide of the fea; and proviſion ſhall be 
made, at the ſame time, for the wholeſomeneſs of 
the air, and for the health of the inhabitants, by 
ſome other means, to the ſatisfaction of the King 
of Great- Britain. 
„ Art. XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the coun- 
tries belonging to the electorate of Hanover, to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, to the Duke of Brunſwick, 
and to the Count of La Lippe Buckebourg, which 
are or ſhall be occupied by his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different coun- 
cries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they 
were in when conquered by the French arms; and 
the pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carri- 
ed elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame num- 
ber, of the ſame bore, weight, and metal. 

« Art, XV. In caſe the ſtipulations contained 
in the XIIIth article of the preliminaries, ſhould 
not be completed at the time of the ſignature of 
the preſent treaty, as well with regard to the eva- 
cuations to be made by the armies of France of the 
fortreſſes of Cleves, Weſel. Guelders, and of all the 
countries belonging to the King of Pruſſia, as with 
regard to the evacuations to be made by the Britiſh 
and French armies of the countries which they oc- 
cupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lower 
Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in all the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of thcir 
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reſpective ſovereigns: their Britannick and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties promiſe to proceed, bona fide, 
with all the diſpatch the caſe will permit of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire completion whereof 
they ſtipulate before the 15th of March next, or 
ſooner if it can be done: and their Britannick and 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage and pro- 
miſe to each other, not to furniſh any ſuccours, of 
any kind, to their retpect.ve alſies who ſhail conti- 
nue engaged in the war in Germany. 

« Art. XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made 
in time of peace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
on the Spaniards, ſhail be referred to the courts of 
Juſtice ot the admiralty of Great-Britain, contorma- 
bly to the rules eſtabliſned among all nations, 1a 
that the validity of the iaid prizes, between the Bri- 
tiſn and Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and 
judged, according to the law of nations, and ac- 
cording to treaties in the courts of juſtice of the 
nation who ſhall have made the capture. 

„Art. XVII. His Britannick Majeſty ſhall 
cauſe to be demoliſned all the fortifications which 
his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and other places of the terricory of Spain in 
that part of the world, four months after the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty : and his Catholick 
Majeſty ſhall not permit his Britannick Majeſty's 
ſubjects, or their workmen, to be diſturbed, or 
moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in the 
{aid places, in their occupation of cutting, loading, 
and carrying away, logwood : and for this purpole 
they may build without hindrance, and occupy 
without interruption, the houſes and magazines 
which are neceſſary for them, for their families, and 
for their effects: and his Catholick Majcſty aſſures 
to them, by this article, the full enjoyment of thoſe 
advantages, and powers, on the Spaniſh coaſts and 
territories, as above ſtipulated, immediately after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. 

« Art. XVIII. His Catholick Majeſty deſiſts, 
* well for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from all 
pretenſions which he may have formed in favour 
of the Guipuſcoans, and other his ſubjects, to the 
right of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of the iſland 
of Newfoundland. | k 

% Art. XIX. The King of Great-Britain ſhall 
reſtore to Spain all the territory which he has con- 
quered in the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of 
the Havanna ; and this fortreſs, as well as all the 
other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored 
in the ſame condition they were in when conquered 
by his Bricannick Majeſty's arms; provided that 
his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have ſet- 
tled in the ſaid iſland, reſtored to Spain by the pre- 
ſent treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial 
affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
lands and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to re- 
cover their debts, and to bring away their effects as 
well as their perſons, on board veſſels which they 
ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſland reſtored 
as above, and which ſhall ſerve for that uſe only, 
without being reſtrained on account of their religi- 
on, or under any pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecution: and for this 
purpoſe the term of e months is allowed to his 


| Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed from 


the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty : but as the liberty granted to his 
Britannick Majelty's ſubjects, to bring away their 

. perſons 
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may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are not 
taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly 
agreed between his Britannick Majeſty and his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſ- 
ſels, which ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſland 
reſtored to Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in 
ballaſt ; ſhall ſer ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall 
make one voyage only; all the effects belonging 
to the Engliſh being to be embarked at the lame 
time: It has been further agreed, that his Catho- 
lick Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to 
be given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater 
ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place two Spaniſh 
clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which 
ſhall be viſited in the landing-places, and ports of 
the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, and that the mer- 
chandize, which ſhall be found therein, ſhall be 
confiſcated. | 

e Art. XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution 
ſtipulated in the preceding article, his Catholick 
Majeſty ccd+s and guaranties, in full right, to his 
Britannick Majeſty, Florida, with Fort St. Auguſ- 
tin, and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all that 
Spain poſſeſſes on the continent of North-America, 
to the eaſt or to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Miſſiſip- 
pi, and, in general, every thing that depends on the 
ſaid countries and lands, with the ſovereignty, 
property, poſſcſſion, and all rights, acquired by 
treaties, or otherwiſe, which the Catholick King, 
and the crown of Spain have had, till now, over 
the ſaid countries, lands, places, and other inhabi- 
tants; ſo that the Catholick King cedes and makes 
over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great-Britain, and that in the moſt ample man- 
ner and form. His Britannick Majeſty agrees, on 
his ſide, to grant to the inhabitants of the countries 
above ceded, the liberty of the Catholic religion : 
he will conſequently give the moſt expreſs and 
the moſt effectual orders that his new Roman Ca- 
tholick ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their 
religion, according to the rites of the Romiſh 
church, as far as the laws of Great-Britain permit: 
his Britannick Majeſty farther agrees, that the 
| Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- 
jects of the Catholick King in the ſaid countries, 
may retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever 
they think proper ; and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and bring away their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons without being reſtrained in their emigration, 
under any pretence whatſoever, except that of debts 
or of criminal proſecutions; the term limited for 
this emigration being fixed to the ſpace of eigh- 
teen months, to be computed from the day of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. 
It is moreover ſtipulated, that his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects that 
may belong to him to be brought away, whether it 
be artillery, or other things. | 

« Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops 
ſhall evacuate all the territories, lands, towns, places, 
and caſtles, of his moſt Faithful Majeſty in Eu- 
rope, without any reſerve, which ſhall have been 
conquered by the armies of France and Spain, and 
ſhall reſtore them in the ſame condition they were 
in when conquered, with the ſame artillery, and 


ammunition, which were found there: and with | 
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perſons and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, | 


ifr. 


regard to the Portugueſe colonies in America, 
Africa, or in the Eaſt-Indies, if any change ſhall 
have happened there, all things ſhall be reſtored 
on the ſame footing they were in, and conformably 
to the preceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between 
the courts of France, Spain, and Portugal, before 
the preſent war. 7 | | 

„Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, docu- 
ments, and archives, which were found in the coun- 
tries, territories, towns, and places, that are reſto- 
red, and thoſe belonging to the countries ceded, 
ſnall be reſpectively and bona fide, delivered, or 
furniſhed at the ſame time, if poſſible, that poſſeſ- 
ſion is taken, or, at lateſt, four months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
in whatever places the ſaid papers or documents 
may be found. 

* Art. XXIII. All the countries and territo- 
ries, which may have been conquered, in whatſo- 
ever part of the world, by the arms of their Britan- 
nick and Moſt Faithtul Mjcfties, as well as by 
thoſe of their Moſt Chriſtian and Catholick Majeſ- 
ties, which are not included in the preſent treaty, 
either under the title of ceſſions, or under the title 
of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
and without requiring any compenſation, 

„% Art. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a 
fixed epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuati- 
ons, to be made by each of the high contracting 
parties; it is agreed, that the Britiſh and French 
troops ſhall complete, before the 15th of March 
next, ail that ſhall remain to be executed of the 
XIIth and XIIIth articles of the preliminaries, 
ſigned the 3d day of November laſt, with regard 
to the evacuation to be made in the empire, or 
elſewhere, The iſland of Belleiſle ſhall be eyacu- 
ated ſix weeks after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be 
done. Guadaloupe, Deſirade, Marie Galante, 
Martinico, and St. Lucia, three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. Great-Britain ſhall 
likewiſe, at the end of three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner if it can be done, enter into poſſeſſion 
of the river and port of the Mobile, and of all that 
is to form the limits of the territory of Great-Britain, 
on the fide of the river Miſſiſippi, as they are ſpe- 
cified in the VIIth article. The iſland of Goree 
ſhall be evacuated by Great -· Britain, three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty; and the iſland of Minorca, by France, at 
the ſame epoch, or ſooner if it can be done: and 
according to the conditions of the VIth article, 
France ſhall likewiſe enter into poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands of St. Peter and of Miquelon, at the end 
of three months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty. The factories in the 
Eaſt-Indies ſhall be reſtored ſix months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. The fortreſs of the 
Havanna, with all that has been conquered in the 
iſland of Cuba, ſhall be reſtored three months af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: and, at the 
ſame time, Great - Britain ſhall enter into poſſeſſion 
of the country ceded by Spain, according to the 
XXth article. All the places and countries of his 
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Moſt Faithful Majeſty in Europe, ſhall be reſtored 
; | imme- 
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immediately after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the preſent treaty; and the Portugueſe colo- 
nies, which may have been conqueres, ſhall be re- 
ſtored in the ſpace of three months in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and of fix months in the Eaſt-Indies, after 
- theexchange of the ratifications of the preſent trea- 
ty, or ſooner if it can be done. All the fortreſſes, 
the reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated above, ſhall be 
reſtored with the artillery and ammunition which 
were found there ar the time of the conqueit. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be 
ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the preſent treaty. 

« Art. XXV. His Britannick Majeſty, as Elec- 
tor of Brunſwick Lunenbourg, as well for himſelt, 
as for his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the domini- 
ons and poſſeſſions of his ſaid Majeſty in Germany, 


are included and guarantied by the preſent treaty 


of peace. 3 
« Art. XXVI. Their Sacred Britannick, Moſt 


Chriſtian, Catholick, and Moft Faithful Majeſties, 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 
articles contained and ſettled in the preſent treaty ; 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, 
directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects; 
and the ſaid high contracting parties, generally 
and reciprocally, guaranty to each other all th 

ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. | 

« Art, XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the 
preſent treaty, expedited in good and due form, ſhall 
be exchanged in this city of Paris between the high 
contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, or 
| ſooner if poſſible, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty. 

« In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, 
their Ambaſſadors Extraordinary and Miniſters 
Plenipotentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their 
name, and in virtue of our full powers, the preſent 
Definitive Treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our 
arms to be put thereto.” 


Done at Paris, the 10th of February, 1763, 


(L. S.) BEDFORD, C. P. 8. | 
6.8) CHOISEUL, Duc pz PRASLIX. 
(L. S.) EL Marq. DE GRIMALD1. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


LOQUOME of the titles made uſe of by the con- 
tracting powers, either in their full powers and 
other acts, during the courſe of the negociation, or 
in the preamble of the preſent treaty, not being ge- 
nerally acknowledged; it has been agreed, That no 
prejudice ſhall ever reſult therefrom to any of the 
laid contracting parties, and that the titles taken or 
omitted on either ſide, on occaſion of the ſaid ne- 
gotiation and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be 
Cited or quoted as a precedent. 
II. It has been agreed and determined, That 
the French language, made uſe of in all the copies 
of the preſent treaty, ſhall not become an example, 
which may be alledged, or made a precedent of, 
or prejudice, in any manner, any of the contracting 
powers; and that they ſhall conform themſelves, 
tor the future, to what has been obſerved, and 
ought to be oblerved, with regard to, and on the 
part of, powers who are uſed, and have a right, to 
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give and to receive copies of like treaties in ano- 
ther language than French; the preſent treaty hav- 
ing ſtill the ſame force and effect, as if the afore- 
ſaid cuſtom had been therein obſerved. 

III. Though the King of Portugal has not 
ſigned the preſent definitive treaty, their Britan- 
nick, Moſt Chriſtian, and Catholick Majeſties, ac- 
knowledge, nevertheleſs, that his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty is formally included therein as a contra&t- 
ing party, and as if he had expreſsly ſigned the ſaid 
treaty z conſequently, their Britannick, Moſt Chriſ- 
tian, and Catholick Majeſties, reſpectively and con- 
jointly, promiſe to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, in 
the moſt expreſs and moſt binding manner, the ex- 
ecution of all and every the clauſes contained in the 
ſaid treaty, on his act of acceſſion. 

The preſent ſeparate articles ſnall have the ſame 
force as if they were inſerted in the treaty. 


Declaration of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Ple- 
nipotentiary, with regard to the debts due to 
the Canadians. 


HE King of Great-Britain having deſired, 
that the payment of the letters of exchange 
and bills which have been delivered to the Cana- 
dians for the neceſſaries furniſhed to the French 
troops, ſhould be ſecured, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, entirely diſpoſed to render to every one that 
juſtice which is legally due to them, has declared, 
and does declare, that the ſaid bills and letters of 
exchange ſhall be punctually paid, agreeably to a 
liquidation made in a convenient time, according 
to the diſtance of the places, and to what ſhall be 
poſſible ; taking care, however, that the bills and 
letters of exchange, which the Erench ſubjects may 
have at the time of this declaration, be not con- 
founded with the bills and letters of exchange 
which are in the poſſeſſion of the new ſubjects of 
the King of Great-Britain, | 
In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten mi- 
niſter of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, duly autho- 
rized for this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent de- 
claration, and cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put 
thereto. | 


Done at Paris, the 10th of February 1763. 


CHOISEUL, Duc DE PrasLiy. 
(L. S.) 


Declaration of his Britannick Majeſty's Ambaſ- 


ſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, with 
regard to the limits of Bengal in the Eaſt-Indies. 


E the underwritten Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
- nary and Plenipotentiary of the King of 
Great-Britain, in order to prevent all ſubje& of 
diſpute on account of the limits of the dominions 
of the Subah of Bengal, as well as of the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Orixa, declare, in the name, and 
by order of his ſaid Britannick Majeſty, that the 
ſaid dominions of the Subah of Bengal ſhall be re- 
puted not to extend farther than Yanaon exclu- 
ſively, and that Yanaon ſhall be conſidered as in- 
cluded in the north part of - the coaſt of Coroman- 
del or Orixa. 


In witneſs whereof, &c. 
Done at Paris, the 1oth day of February, 1763. 
| BEDFORD, C. P. S. 


| (L. S.) 


The 


A. D. 1763. 


The reader will, at one glance, perceive that 
theſe terms are more advantageous to Great -· Britain 
and her allies, than thoſe which were agreed to by 
the late miniſter. He muſt determine for himſelt, 
whether they were ſuch as ſhe ought to have inſiſt- 
ed upon, in conſequence of her additional ſucceſſes. 
Certainly they were more favourable for France and 
Spain, than thoſe powers could have reaſonably ex- 
prom: to enjoy, after the loſſes they had ſuſtained, 

t muſt be acknowledged that Great-Britain, by 
extending the frontiers of Canada to the middle 
of the Miſſiſippi, gained a large tract of fertile 
country lying on the banks of that river, beſides 
the advantage of a free navigation upon it, and the 
poſſeſſion of the port of Mobile: but, in order to 
ſecure the Engliſh American colonies from all poſ- 
ſibility of diſturbance from the French, that reſt- 
leſs nation ought to have been expelled from New 
Orleans, and the whole country of Louiſiana for, 
while they remain in this ſettlement, at liberty to 
penetrate by the river to the remote tribes of In- 
dians, they will ſtill maintain their influence 
among thoſe ſavages: they will ſupply them with 
neceſſaries, conſequently weaken their dependence 
upon the Engliſh ; and employ their arts of inſi- 
nuation upon them ſo effectually, as to have it al- 
ways in their power to hunt them upon the de- 
fenceleſs back- ſettlements of the Britiſh coloniſts. 
It does not appear that the Britiſh miniſtry were 
well acquainted with the importance of this 
article, 

England, by this peace, likewiſe gained an ac- 
ceſſion, in France's ceding to her the iſland of Gre- 
nada, which, when fully cultivated and peopled, 
may be of ſome conſequence. She moreover ac- 
quired the ualettled iſlands of Dominica, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent; but yielded to France the iſland 
of St. Lucie, ſaid to be worth all the reſt. She 
retains the ſettlement of Senegal on the coaſt of 
Africa, by which ſhe engroſles the whole gum trade 
of that country; as for the rock of Goree, which 
ſhe reſtored, it was no great ſacrifice. The article 
that relates to the Eaſt-Indies, was dictated by the 
directors of the Engliſh company; and ſurely the 
French have no reaſon to complain of its ſeverity, 
as it reſtores them to the poſſeſſion of all the places 
they had at the beginning of the war, on condition 
that they ſhall maintain neither forts nor forces in 
the kingdom of Bengal; thus they will enjoy all 
their former advantages in trade, without the temp- 
ration and expence of forming ſchemes of conqueſt 
and dominion. 

As the treaty makes no mention of the ſhips 
taken from the ſubjects of France before the de- 
claration of war, in all prabability, the king of 
Great-Britain agreed that their owaers ſhould be 
indemnified; a conceſſion which barely atones for 
a meaſure which (whatever may have been alledged 
in its juſtification) will always be conſidered by the 
candid and impartial, as an act of violence and ra- 
pine, that ſtrikes at the very root of the law of na 
tions, which, for the intereſts of humanity in gene- 
ral, ought to be held ſacred, even amidſt the 
warmeſt tranſports of animoſity and reſentment. 

The liberty of cutting logwood in the bay of 
Honduras, granted to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, 
was undoubtedly a great point gained in their fa- 
vour; but their obliging themſelves to demoliſh 
their fortifications on that coaſt, was a tacit acknow- 
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ledgement that the privilege was not founded upon 
right, but derived from favour. His catholick ma- 
jelty's renouncing all pretenſions in favour of his 
lubjects, to the right of fiſhing on the coaſts of New- 
foundland, was a puny ſacrifice, ſomething in ap- 
pearance, but nothing in reality : for the claim was, 
almoſt as obſolete as that of the Engliſh monarch to 
the dominions of France. The ceſſion of Florida, 
with the forts of St. Auguſtine and Penſacola, to 
Great-Britain, was an object of much greater impor- 
tance. It extended the Britiſh dominions along the 
coaſt to the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. It removed 
an aſylum for the ſlaves of the Eogliſh colonies, 
who were continually making their eſcape ro St. Au-. 
guſtine. It deprived the Spaniards of an eaſy ave- 
nue, through which they had it in their power to 
invade Georgia and Carolina; it afforded a large 
extent of improveable territory, a ſtrong frontier, 
and a good port in the bay of Mexico, both for 
the convenience of trade, and annoyance of the 
Spaniards in any future conteſt. But neither the 
ceſſion of Florida, nor the renunciation of the right 
to the fiſhery, nor the permiſſion granted to the 
Engliſh logwood cutters, nor the evacuation of 
Portugal, nor all theſe articles together, can ever 
be eſteemed equivalent to the reſtitution of the 
Havanna; for which, indeed, the Spaniſh monarch 
had no ſuitable compenſation to make, without 
diſmembring his kingdom, unleſs he had thrown 
into the ſcale with his other conceſſions, that of a 
free navigation, without ſearch, to the Britiſh tra- 
ders on the coaſt of New Spain, This was an ad- 
vantage with which the people of England flattered 
their own imaginations: but it was a privilege which 
the court of Madrid could not grant, without 
opening the avenues of a contraband trade between 
the Engliſh and Spaniſh creoles, which would have 
been fatal to the commerce of Old Spain : becauſe, 
in that caſe, his catholick majeſty's American ſub- 
jets would have ſupplied themſelves at the firſt 
hand, with European commodities, from the trad- 
ing ſhips of Great - Britain; and great part of the 
wealth of that country would have been conveyed 
immediately to England. 

The crown of Spain was much-favoured by the 
article which ſtipulates, that the conqueſts not in- 
cluded in the treaty either as ceſſions or reſtitutions, 
ſhould be reſtored without compenſation. Neither 
France nor Spain had any armament on foot, from 
which they could expect the leaſt acquiſition or 
ſucceſs; whereas the miniſtry of England had great 
reaſon to believe that the iſland of Luconia was al- 
ready reduced, 

On the whole, the treaty, tho' perhaps it might 
have been more favourable in ſome articles, certainly 
confirmed great and folid advantages to Great-Bri- 
tain; and will remain as an eternal monument of 
that moderation which forms the moſt amiable flow- 
er in the wreath of conqueſt. | 

France and England, having mutually with- 
drawn themſelves from the war in Germany, the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin began to think in 
earneſt of an accommodation. The empreſs-queen 
had but little hopes of prevailing, by her own 
_—_—_ alone, againſt a prince who had ſo long 
withſtood the joint efforts of ſo many powerful 


confederates. On the other hand, the king of 
Pruſſia had no more ſubſidies to expect from Great- 
Britain, and little more to gain by contribution and 


com- 
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lon in the provinces of Germany, which he 


had already, in a great meaſure, depopulated and 
impoveriſhed. Perhaps he was fick of a war, 
which, in ſpite of all his activity and ſucceſs, had 
Expoſed him to incredible fatigue, and repeated 
mortification. Both parties having expreſſed a de- 
fire of peace, conferences were opened at Hubertſ- 
burg, by the Auſtrian, Pruſſian, and Poliſh pleni- 
tiaries; and the articles were, in a little time, 
adjuſted. The treaties of pacification between theſe 
do wers imported, that the troops on all ſides ſhould 
withdrawn from the countries which had been 
invaded and poſſeſſed in the courſe of the war; that 


peace ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed on the footing of | 
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former treaties, and each | | 
* the loſs it had I was e _ 
uch was the iſſue of a war, ſanguinary be 

example, which had. raged with — — 
the four quarters of the globe; which had ruined 
many fair provinces; and, in the ſpace of ſeven 
years, deſtroyed above a million of lives; which 
had coſt Great-Britain, in particular, above two 
hundred and eighty thouſand men, including a 
great number of brave and able officers, with an 
incredible quantity of treaſure; and increaſed the 
burthen of her national debt, from fourſcore, to 
one hundred and thirty millions ſterling, 


Of the State of Commerce, Learning, 


Agriculture, &c. from the Revolution 


to the Concluſion of the Peace in 1 763. 
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HE commerce of Great Britain continued to 
increaſe during the whole courſe of this pe- 
riod; nor was this increaſe the effect of extraordi- 
nary encouragement. On the contrary, the neceſſi- 
ties of government, the growing expences of the 
nation, and the continual augmentation of the pub- 


lic debt, obliged the legiſlature to hamper trade 
with manifold and grievous impoſitions; its in- 


© creaſe, therefore, muſt have been owing to the na- 
tural progreſs of induſtry and adventure, extend- 
| ing themſelves to that fartheſt line or limit be- 
| yond which they will not be able to advance: when 
the tide of traffick has flowed to its higheſt mark, 
it will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, un- 
til it is ſhrunk within the narrow limits of its ori- 
ginal channel, War, which naturally impedes the 
traffick of other nations, has opened new ſources to 
the merchants of Great Britain : the ſuperiority of 
her naval power hath cruſhed the navigation of 
France, her great rival in commerce; ſo that ſhe 
ſupplies, on her own terms, all thoſe foreign mar- 
kets at which in time of peace ſhe was underſold by 
that dangerous competitor. Thus her trade 1s aug- 
mented to a ſurprizing pitch; and this great aug- 
mentation alone has enabled her to maintain the 
war at ſuch an enormous expence. Foreign nations 
will doubtleſs be ſurprized to learn, that above 
eight thouſand ſhips are employed by the traders 
of Great Britain; and that the produce of the ſink- 
ing fund, which is the overplus produced by all 


the different funds appropriated to defray the in- | 37469 


tereſt of the national debt, exceeds annually three 
millions ſterling. | 
The following account of the trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, from a perſun who is far from being preju- 
diced in favour of the company, may poſſibly con- 
vey a juſter idea of the nature and extent of the 
company's commerce than any thing hitherto ſaid 
on this ſubject. The errors found in it will I 
hope be imputed to the true author, who has not 
thought proper to ge the world with his name, 
or rather to the nature of the thing, in itſelf ſuf- 


ficiently dark and intricate, and beſides moſt care- 
7 


% 


e. 


fully hid from the eyes of the vulgar. His au- 
thorities however ſeem to be ſufficiently ſolid, be- 
ing chiefly the public accounts of the company's 
ſales and other tranſactions, at leaſt ſo far as re- 
gards his own plan, which was to repreſent this cor- 
poration as an inſtitution highly prejudicial to the 
trade and commerce of Great Britain. | 
This traffic, ſays my author, employs yearly 
ſeventeen fail of fine capital ſhips, each of the 
burden of five hundred tons, by the company's 
account, mounting thirty guns, and manned with 
one hundred mariners. He then proceeds to give 


his readers the 


Account or Invoice of the Exports to India. 


1442 tons iron at 151. L 21630 © © 
610 . . ordnance and wrought 


iron at 50 J. 30500 © O 
A 22500 © © 
180 .. nailsat251. 4500 © 0 
Ws. - SRL, . » » 15215 O © 
800 .. cordage at 401. 32000 © o 
550. .. ſtores at . - 305000 © o 
260 . . braſs, copper, pewter, 

at 100 J. 26000 o o 
100 . . gunpowder at 801. . 8000 © © 

32 .. quickſilver at 300 J. 9600 oo 
18175 woollen cloths at » 1100cO © © 
23220 ſtuffs at 50000 O O 
6 perpets at . . 40000 o o 
3000 doz. hoſe at ©. 000 & © 
11076 oz. gold 1 coin or bullion 5 
at 31. 18 8. per oz. 196 38 0 
Note, the quantity of gold ex- ths 
ported in the year 1754, 
amounted to 38092 oz. in 
coin, and 2977 oz. in bullion. 
2991251 02. ſilver at 5s. 3d. per 
| 785203 79 


F 

The quantity exported the year 
following 1 754, was 2, 327, 32902. 
in coin and bullion. 
Total amount of cargoes outwards 1, 303344 15 9 
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Note, there were no more: than fourteen ſhips 
cleared outwards this year, and that the above quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver bullion. is excluſive of what 
is carried out by private traders, both in foreign 
and Britiſh coin, whereof it is impoſſible to fix or 
aſcertain the value. 


Follows the account or invoice of goods imp 
ed from India, with the value fold for at the pub- 


lic ſales. 
Piece - goods of the Ships 
Wager, Prince of Wales, and 


Exeter, ſold at 250000 © o 
Scarborough . . . - . . . 225000. o o 
Houghton, excluſive of tea and 

WA . 10000 © o 
Admiral Vernon . . 175000 o o 
Edgcote, beſides tea . . . 10000 0 0 
Drake and Rhoda, beſides weigh- 

_——_—.-.. -. i 
Prince George and Streatham, do. 9000 o o 
Cheſterfield . . - ©. JT ee 
Pelham . . . 85000 O © 
Bombay-Caſtle . . 215000 O o 
kE%ũñyy r WW 5 
Hector, beſides 500 tons pepper. 50000 o o 
Dorrington a (a 194000 © © 
Seventeen ſhips, whoſe cargoes. - 

in piece-goods amount to 1,673000 © © 
Theſe ſhips do alſo bring home, | 
3253900 lb. tea, which at 48. 

per lb. groſs 

price at the 
"Ws, +» « > O4a475 08 
2000000 lb. pepper at 1s ditto . 100000 © o 
1141000 Ib. coffee at 18. 6d. 85575 Oo o 
203350 lb. raw ſilk at 20s. do. 203850 © 0 

900 tons falt petre at vol. 
per ton, ditto, 63000 © Q 

253 tons red-wood at 3ol. 
ditto . $8 7500 O o 

600 cheſts china ware and 
drugs, ditto 99600 © o 


.I. 2,875000 © o 


From which take off cuſtom, charges, and diſ- 
count, Viz. 


Total inwards 


Cuſtom. 
Value pay per cent. 

Lo . 
Callicoes : » 1,250,000 387 478125 
Prohibited goods 400,000 2 8000 
Tens , «+ - » +» Oar 19 123500 
Pepper + - 100,000 4 4000 
Silk raw , » - 200,000 12+ 2 5000 
. » 85,000 225 20500 
Salt- petre « 90,000 10 6000 
Red-wood . . » $5,000 10 500 

China ware and 
drugs 100, ooo 30 30000 
Valuation. . 2,850,000 tot. duties 695625 

Charges 


Freight on 850d tons ſhipping at 1ol. 85,000 
Wages and proviſions for 1700 men, 


at gl. per month » 204,000 
| Carried up 289, oo0 


Brought up 4 288,999 


— 


Intereſt on bonds, 2 years, at 3I. per 
c Cent. . . 1 . a . * . "> . 90, 000 
Directors, clerks, &c. 19,000]. fer 
annumnmn 20,000 
Warehouſes, coſt 199,000, at 8 per 
„ 16,000 
Shipping and landing of 8500 tons 8,500 
Total of charges 423,500 
Diſcount. 
On 2,875,000]. at 6, per ceot. ., 186,875 
Total of Cuſtom, charges, and di. 
count to be taken off . . 1,306,000 
Net proceeds do not exceed, . . 1,569,000 
My author takes notice, that the cargoes of ſe- 


venteen ſhips are here allowed to be returned, 
whereas no more than fourteen were actually loaded 
outwards ; he had before obferved, that the manu- 
factures in braſs, copper, iron, pewter, and other 
materials, did not exceed the value of 300,000), 
He likewiſe omits to charge any thing for inſu- 
rance, There is moreover 5 per cent. allowed 
over the real prices at the candle, amounting as he 
ſays (by way of irony probably) to the ſmall tum of 
140,000]. All which particulars he ſays, will ſerve 
to anſwer all objections againſt his ſyſtem;* He 
then ſtates the account of profit and loſs on a voy- 
age to India, thus, ö ; 


Account of profit and loſs on a voyage to India. 


| Dr. 
1753. To the coſt of 17 
cargoes bought in 
England as per in- 
bk” . cc do 
To profit and loſs - 
for advance , 


1,503,344 15 9 
7 65,655 43 
£e 1,569,000 0 0 


1754. 


0 

1754. By net proceeds of 
17 cargoes ſold in 

England as per ac- 


By government ſecurities 
for two years intereſt 
on 3, 200, oool. lent 
them at three per cent. 

By profit and loſs, for loſs 
on capital . . . . , 


count of ſales . £. 1,569,000 o 0 | 
Then follows capital ſtock account; 
. Dr. 
To ſundry accounts for 
two years dividends 
due on 3, 200, oool. at : 
8 per cent. per. aun. . 512000 0 0 
Cr. 3 
By voyage to India gained + 
"thereby + . . 6565s 43 


. 192000 o o 
254344 15 9 
1 L. 512000 00 


Follows 


792 
Follows the 
a paid for by foreigners. 


578400 callicoes at 138. 4d. being one third above 
the cuſtom houſe valuation, which 

at 10s. only, the utmoſt price on 

board. , , . 395600 o o 


Prohibited goods. 
30 allejars 
3800 bandannoes 
500 brawls 
550 byrampauts 
850 blue long cloths 
7000 chints 
2400 chelloes 
1400 carridarries 
400 cherconnees 
650 chilaes | 
55 callawapore 
200 gorgoroons 
g00 Guinea ſtuffs 
2650 nillaes 
300 niccanees 
50 neganepauts 
1500 photees 
100 paduaſoys 
too poiſees 
1000 palampores 
41000 romals 
10500 ſooſeys 
200 ſekterſoy romals 
1000 taffaties 
1200 ſaſtracundies, 
and others, valued at /. 72750 © © 


Carried up 468350 O o 


Total value at price free on board, 650000 
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account of Indian goods fold to and | 


Brought up C. 468350 0 0 
Weighable goods. 


1850000 Ib. pepper, at xs. 
700000 Ib. coffee, at 1s. 3d. 
All other goods, as cowries, arran- 
goes, ſhell-lack, turmeric, car- 
damoms, &c. &c. at 45400 


O © 
O © 


{+ 92500 
43750 


0 o 


—ͤ— 


O O 


Note. The above goods, all of them bought 
up at ready money by Engliſh private mer- 
chants, to be by them exported, are over- 
rated (according to my author) little leſs than 
100000 l. | 


This detail is cloſed by ſtating the national account 
of a voyage to India. 


Dr. 
To the export of woollen manu- 


— „[. 200000 00 
To ditto of copper, braſs, and 
iron ditto . . + '« 100000 © o 


To ditto of lead, iron and ſtores 374945 
To ditto of ſilver and gold bullion 828399 
To two years intereſt on 1,500000]l. goooo 


£ 


1593344 


Cr. 
By commodities re-exported . J. 650000 
By uſcful imports . . . . 283244 
By national loſs for 'bullion ex- .. 
ported without one valuable return 660000 


L. 1,593344 15 9 
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HE powers of the human mind were freely 
and fully exerciſed in this period. Conſi- 
derable progreſs was made in mathematics and 
aſtronomy by divers individuals; among whom we 
number Newton, Halley, Wallis, Barrow, Flam- 
ſtead, Hudſon, Sanderſon, Bradley, Maclaurin, 
Smith, and the two Simpſons. 

Natural philoſophy became a general ſtudy, and 
the new doctrine of electricity grew into. faſhion. 
Different methods were diſcovered for rendering 
ſea-water potable and ſweet; and divers uſeful 
hints were communicated to the publick by the 
learned doctor Stephen Hale, who directed all his 
reſearches and experiments to the benefit of ſociety. 
The ſtudy of alchemy no longer prevailed ; but 
the art of chemiſtry was perfectly underſtood, and 
aſſiduouſly applied to the purpoſes of ſophiſtica- 
tion. | 

The clergy of Great Britain were generally learn- 
ed, pious, and exemplary. Atterbury, Sherlock, 
Hoadley, Secker, and Conybeare, were promoted 
to the firſt dignities of the church. Warburton, 
who had long ſignalized himſelf by the ſtrength 
and boldneſs of his genius, his extenſive capacity, 
and profound erudition, at length obtained the 
mitre. But theſe promotions were granted to rea- 
ſons of ſtate convenience, and perſonal intereſt, 
rather than as rewards of extraordinary merit. Ma- 
ny other eccleſiaftics of worth and learning were 
totally overlooked. Nor was eccleſiaſtical merit con- 


| fined to the eſtahliſhed church. Many inſtances of 


extraordinary genius, unaffected piety, and uni- 
verſal moderation, appeared among the diſſenting 
miniſters of Great Britain and Ireland: among theſe 
we particularize the elegant, the primitive Foſter; 
the learned, ingenious, and penetrating Leland. 
The progreſs of reafon, and free cultivation of 
the human mind, had not however entirely ba- 
niſhed thoſe ridiculous ſects and ſchiſms of which 
the kingdom had been formerly ſo productive. Im- 
poſture and fanaticiſm till hung upon the ſkirts of 
religion. Weak minds were ſeduced by the delu- 
ſions of a ſuperſtition ſtiled Methodiſm, raiſed up- 
on the affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and maintain- 
ed by pretenſions to divine illumination. Many 
thouſands in the lower ranks of life were infected 
with this ſpecies of enthuſiaſm; by the unwearied 


endeavours of a few obſcure preachers ; who pro- 


pagated their doctrines to the moſt remote corners 
of the Britiſh dominions, and found means to lay 
the whole kingdom under contribution. 

Fanaticiſm alſo formed a league with falſe phi- 
loſophy. One Hutchinſon, a viſionary, intoxicat- 
ed with the fumes of Rabbinical learning, pretend- 
ed to deduce all demonſtration from Hebrew roots, 
and to confine all human knowledge to the five 
books of Moſes. His diſciples became numerous 
after his death. With the Methodiſts, they denied 
the merit of good works; and bitterly inveighed 
againſt Newton as an ignorant pretender, who had 

4 preſumed 
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preſumed to ſet up his own ridiculous chimeras in 
oppoſition to the ſacred philoſophy of the Penta- 
teuch. But the moſt extraordinary ſect which diſ- 
tinguiſhed this reign was that of the Moravians, or 
Hernhutters, imported from Germany by count 
Zinzendorf, who might have been termed the 
Melchizedec of his followers, inaſmuch as he aſſu- 
med among them the three-fold character of pro- 
phet, prieſt, and king. They could not be fo 
properly ſtyled a ſect as the diſciples of an original, 
who had invented a new ſyſtem of religion. Their 
chief adoration was paid to the Second Perſon in 
the Trinity : the Firſt they treated with the moſt 
ſhocking neglect. Some of their tenets were in- 
decent, and others ridiculouſly abſurd. Their 
diſcipline was a ſtrange mixture of devotion and 
impurity. Their exterior worſhip conſiſted of 
hymns, prayers, and ſermons : the hymns extreme- 
ly ludicrous, and often indecent, alluding to the 
ſide hole or wound which Chriſt received from a 
ſpear in his ſide, while he remained upon the croſs, 
Their ſermons frequently contained very groſs in- 
centives to the work of propagation. Their private 
exerciſes are ſaid to have abounded with ſuch rites 
and myſteries as we cannot explain, with any re- 
gard to decorum. They profeſſed a community 
of goods; and were governed as one family, in 
remporals as well as ſpirituals, by a council, or kind 
of preſbytery, in which the count, as their ordina- 
ry, preſided. In caſes of doubt, or great conſe- 
quence, theſe pretended to conſult the Saviour, 
and to decide from immediate inſpiration; ſo that 
they boaſted of being under the immediate direction 
of a Theocracy ; though, in fact, they were ſlaves 
to the moſt dangerous kind of deſpotiſm: for as 
often as any individual of the community preſumed 
to think for himſelf, or differ in opinion from the 
ordinary and his band of affociates, the oracle de- 
creed, that he ſhould be inſtantly ſent upon the 
miſſion which they had fixed in Greenland, or to 
the colony they had eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania. 
As the religioniſts conſiſted chiefly of manufac- 
turers, who appeared very ſober, orderly, and in- 
duſtrious; and their chief declared his intention 
of proſecuting works of public emolument, they 
obtained a ſettlement under a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion in England, where they ſoon made a conſi- 
derable number of proſelytes, before their princi- 
ples were fully diſcovered and explained. 

Many ingenious treatiſes on metaphyſics and 
morality appeared in the courſe of this period ; and 
a philoſophical ſpirit of enquiry diffuſed itſelf to the 
fartheſt extremities of the united kingdom. Tho 
few diſcoveries of importance were made in medi- 
cine, yet that art was well underſtood in all its dif- 
ferent branches; and many of its profeſſors diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in other provinces of litera- 
ture. Beſides the Medical Eſſays of London and 
Edinburgh, the phyſician's library was enriched 
with many uſeful modern productions; with the 
works of the claſſical Freind, the elegant Mead, 
the accurate Huxham, and the philoſophical Prin- 
ple; The art of midwifery was elucidated b 

ience, - reduced to fixed principles, and almot 
; wholly conſigned into the hands of men practi- 
tioners. The reſearches of anatomy were proſe- 
cuted to ſome curious diſcoveries by the inge- 
nuity and dexterity of a Hunter and a Monro, 
The numerous hoſpicals in London contributed 
to the improvement of ſurgery, which was brought 
183 | 
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to perfection under the auſpices of a Cheſelden and 
a Sharpe. The advantages of agriculture, which 
had long flouriſhed in England, extended them- 
ſelves gradually to the molt remote and barren pro- 
vinces of the iſland. 8172 

The reſpectable patriots that form the Society 
eſtabliſned at London, have already done conſide- 
rable ſervice to their country, and will, it is hoped, 
ſtill do more: a conſiderable number of machines 
having already been ſent them, in conſequence of 
their large premiums and bounties. 

The mechanic powers were well underſtood, and 
judiciouſly applied to many uſeful machines of 
neceſſity and convenience. The mechanical arts 
had attained to all that perfection which they were 
capable of acquiring; but the-avarice and op- 
preſſion of contractors, obliged the handicraſtſman 
to exert his ingenuity, not in finiſhing his work 
well, but in affording it cheap; in purchaſing bad. 
materials, and performing his taſk in a hurry; in 
concealing flaws, ſubſticuting ſhew for ſolidity, and 
ſacrificing reputation to the thirſt of lucre. Thus 
many of the Engliſh manufactures, being found 
flight and unſerviceable, grew into diſcredit abroad; 
thus the art of producing them more perfect, may 
in time be totally loſt at home. The cloths now 
made in England, are inferior in texture and fabric 
to thoſe which were manufactured in the beginning 
of the century; and the ſame judgment may be 
pronounced upon almoſt every article of hardware. 
The razors, knives, ſciſſars, hatchets, ſwords, and 
other edge utenſils, prepared for exportation, are 
1 ill-tempered, half-finiſhed, flawed or 

rittle; and the muſquets, which are ſold for ſeven 
or eight ſhillings a-piece to the exporter, ſo care- 
leſly and unconſcientiouſly prepared, they cannot 
be uſed without imminent danger of mutilation 
accordingly one hardly meets with a negro man 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, in the neighbourhood 
of the Britiſh ſettlements, who has not been 
wounded or maimed in ſome member by the burſt- 
ing of the Engliſh fire-arms. The advantages of 
this traffic, carried on at the expence of character 
and humanity, will naturally ceaſe whenever thoſe 
Africans can be ſupplied more honeſtly by the tra- 
ders of any other nation. 8 

Genius in writing ſpontaneouſly aroſe, and though 
neglected by the great, flouriſhed under the cul- 
ture of a public which had pretenſions to taſte, 
and piqued itſelf on encouraging literary merit. 

Among the poets of this æra may be numbered 
John Philips, author of a didactic pgem called 
Cyder, a performance of real merir, though the 
author lived and died in obſcurity : William Con- 
greve, celebrated for his comedies, which are 
not ſo famous for ſtrength of character and power 
of humour, as for wit, elegance and regularity : 
Vanburgh, who wrote with more nature and fire, 
though with leſs art and preciſion : Stecle, who in 
his comedies ſucceſsfully engrafted modern charac- 
ters on the antient drama: Farquhar, who drew 
his pictures from fancy rather than from nature, 
and whoſe chief merit conſiſts in the agreeable 
pertneſs and vivacity of his dialogues: Addiſon, 
who was excelled by none in the character of an 
eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or matter: Swift, whoſe 
muſe ſeems to have been mere miſanthropy. He 
was a Cynic rather than a poet; and his natural 


le and ſarcaſtic ſeverity would have been diſ- 


pleaſing, had not he qualified them by adopting the 
9 Q extra 
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extravagant humour of Lucian and Rabelais: Prior, 
lively, familiar and amuſing : Rowe, ſolemn, florid, 
and declamatory : Dryden, elegant, nervous, and 
entertaining: Pope, the prince of Lyric poetry, un- 
'Tivalled in fatire, ethics, and poliſhed verſification: 
the agreeable Parnel; the wild, the witty, and the 
whimſical Garth: Gay, whoſe fables may vie with 

thoſe of Le Fontaine, in nature, humour, eaſe, and 
- ſimplicity; and whole genius for paſtoral was truly 
original, Young long lurvived a venerable monu- 
ment of poetical talent. Thomſon, the poet of the 

Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of genius in dt ſcrib- 

ing the beauties of nature. Akenſide and Armſtrong 
_ excelled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopcea did 
not diſdain an Engliſh dreſs, but appeared to ad- 
vantage in the Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigo- 
niad of Wilkie. The public acknowledged a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of dramatic merit in the tragedies 
of Young, Mallet, Home, and ſome other leſs 
diſtinguiſhed authors. Beſides theſe, great merit 
appeared in the detached performances of Johnſon, 


Maſon, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two 
Wartons, beſides a great number of other bards 


who have ſported in lyric poetry, and acquired the 
applauſe of their fellow cit.zens. 
Dr. Atterbury and Dr. Clark diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in divinity: and Newton ſhone unrival- 
led in philoſophy. John Locke, the great reſtorer 
of human rea'on, may be ſaid to have invented 
meraphylics, as Newton invented phyſics. Berkley, 
afterwards biſhop of Cloyne, ſurpaſſed all his co- 
temporaries in ſubtlety of reaſoning and deduction. 
Candida es for literary ſame appeared even in 
the higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the ner- 
vous ſtile, ſuperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudition 
of a Corke; by the delicate taſte, the poliſhed 
mule, and tender feelings of a Lyttlecon. King 
ſhone unrivalled in Roman eloquence. Even the 


female ſex diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their taſte 


and ingenuity. Miſs Carter rivalled the celebrated 
Dacier in learning and critical knowledge; and 
Mrs. Lennox ſignalized herſelf by many ſucceſſ- 
ful efforts of genius, both in poetry and proſe. The 
genius of Cervantes was transfuſed into the novels 

of Fielding, who painted the characters, and ridi- 
culed the follies of life with equal ſtrength, hu- 
mour, and. propriety. The field of hiſtory and 
biography was cultivated by many writers of abili- 
ty, among whom we diſtinguiſh the copious Guthrie, 
the circumſtantial Ralph, the laborious Carte, the 
learned and elegant Robertſon, the ingenious and 
penetrating Smollet, the comprehenſive and philo- 
lophical Hume. Nor let us forget the merit con- 
ſpicuous in Campbell, remarkable for candour, in- 
telligence, and preciſion. Johnſon, inferior to 
none in philoſophy, philology, poetry, and claſſi- 


cal learning, ſtands foremoſt as an eſſayiſt, juſtly | 
admired for the rng, ſtrength, and variety of his 


ſtile, as well as for the agreeable manner in which 
he inveſtigates the human heart, tracing every in- 
teteſting emotion, and opening all the ſources of 
- morality. The laudable aim of inliſting the paſſi- 
ons on the ſide of virtue, was ſucceſsfully purſued 
by Richardſon, in his Pamela, Clariſſa, and Gran- 
diſon; a ſpecies of writing equally new and extra 


ordinary, where, mingled with much ſuperfluity 


and impertinence, we find a ſublime ſyſtem of 
ethics, and amazing knowledge, and command of 
human nature. Many of the Greek and Roman 
claſſics made their appearance in Engliſh tranſlati- 
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ons, which were favourably received as work 

merit; among theſe we - Sas Homer by . 
Lucan by Rowe, Virgil by Dryden, and another 
tranſlation by Pitt and Warton, Horace by Fran- 
cis, Polzbius by Hampton, and Sophocles by 
Francklyn. The ſeveral wars introduced a varicty 
0: military treatiſes, chiefly tranſlated from the 
French language; and a free country Ike Great 
Britain, will always abound with political tracts 
and lucubrations, Every literary production of 
merit calculated for amulement or inſtruction, that 
appeared in any country or language of Chriſten- 
dom, was immediately imported, and naturalized 
among the Engliſh people. Never was the purſuic 
after knowledge lo univerſal, literary merit more re- 
garded, than in this æra by the body of the Britiſh 
nation; but it was honoured by no attention from 
the throne, and little indulgence did it reap from 
the liberality of particular patrons. The reign of 
queen Anne was propitious to the fortunes of Swift 
and Pope, who lived in all the happy pride of in- 
dependence. Young, ſequeſtered from courts and 
preferment, poſſ-fſed a moderate benefice in the 
country, employing his time in a conſcientious 
diſcharge of his eccleſiaſtical functions. Thomſon, 
with the moſt benevolent heart that ever warined 
the human breaſt, maintained a perpetual war with 
the difficulties of a narrow fortune. He enjoyed a 
place in Chancery by the bounty of lord Talbot, of 
which he was diveſted by the ſucceeding chancellor. 
He afterwards enjoyed a ſmall penſion from Fre- 
deric, prince of Wales, which was withdrawn in 
the ſequel. About two years before his-death he 
obtained a comfortable place; but he did not live 


to taſte the bleſſing of eaſy circumſtances, and died 


in debt. 0 

None of the reſt, whom we have named, enjoyed 
any ſhare of the royal bounty, except W. White- 
head, who ſucceeded to the place of laureat at the 
death of Cibber; and ſome of them, whoſe merrit 


was the moſt univerſally acknowledged, remained 


expoſed to all the ſtorms of indigence, and all the 
ſtings of mortification. | '3 
While queen Caroline, conſort to George II. 
lived, ſome countenance was given to learning. 
She converſed with Newton and Clarke, and cor- 
reſponded with Leibnitz, She took pains to ac- 
quire popularity: the royal family, on certain 
days, "dined in public for the ſatisfaction of the 
people: the court was animated with a freedom 
of ſpirit and vivacity, which rendered it at once 
brilliant and agreeable. At her death that ſpiric 
began to.languiſh; and a total ſtagnation of gaicty 
and good humour enſued. It was ſucceeded by a 
ſullen calm, an ungracious reſerve, and a {till ro- 
tation of inſpid forms, during the ſequel, of her 
huſband's reign. ; 26," rien 
England was not defective in other arts that em- 
belliſh and amuſe. Muſick became a faſhionable 
ſtudy, and its profeſſors generally careſſed by the 
public. An Italian opera was maintained at a 
great expence, and well ſupplied with forcign per- 
tormers. Private concerts were inſtituted/in every 
corner of the metropolis. .. The compaſitions of 
Handel were univerſally admired, and he himſelf 
lived in afluence. It muſt be owned at the ſame 
time, that Geminiani was neglected, though his 
genius commanded eſteem and veneration., Among 
the few natives of England;who diſtinguiſhed them- 


. 


{elves by their talemts in this art, Purcell, Green, 
: Howard, 
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Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were the moſt re- 
markable. | 

The Britiſh ſoil, which had hitherto been barren 
in the article of painting, now produced ſome ar- 
tiſts of extraordinary merit. Hogarth excelled all 
the world in exhibiting the ſcenes of ordinary life; 
in humorous hiſtorical deſigns. Hudſon, Rey- 
nolds, and Ramſay, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their ſuperior merit in portraits; a branch that was 
ſucceſsfully cultivated by many other Engliſh pain- 
ters. Wooton was famous for repreſenting live 
animals in general; Seymour for race horſes; Lam- 
bert, Wilſon, and the Smiths, for landſchape; and 
Scot for ſea pieces. Several ſpirited attempts were 
made on hiſtorical ſubjects; but little progreſs was 
made in the ſublime parts of painting. Eſſays of 
this kind were diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, founded 
upon a reprobation of Britiſh genius. The art of 
engraving was brought to perfection by Strange, 
and laudably practiſed by ſeveral other maſters ; 
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and great improvements were made in mezzotintos 
miniature, and enamel, Many fair monuments of 
ſculpture or ſtatuary were raiſed by Ryſbrack, Rou- 
billiac, and Wilton. Architecture, which had been 
cheriſhed by the elegant taſte of a Burlington, an 

a Wren, ſoon became a favourite ſtudy ; and ma- 
ny magnificent edifices were reared in different 
parts of the kingdom. Ornaments were carved in 
wood, and moulded in ſtucco, with all the delicacy 
of execution z but a paſſion for novelty had introdu- 
ced into gardening, building, and furniture, an 
abſurd taſte, equally void of beauty and conveni- 
ence. Improvements in the liberal and uſeful arts, 
will doubtleſs be the conſequence of that encou- 
ragement given to merit by the Society inſtituted 
for theſe purpoſes, which we have mentioned on 
another occaſion. As for the Royal Society, it 
ſeems to have degenerated in its reſearches, and to 
have had very little ſhare for half a century at leaſt, 
in extending the influence of true philoſophy. * 
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\ BERCOMBIE, general, defeated at Ticonderoga, 605. 
Abingdon, earl of, ſworn of the privy-council, 127. 
ſupports the charge againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 401. 

Abjuration bill, oppoſed and thrown out, 17 

Abraham, battle of, 661 

Account of the occurrences of the year 1694, 55. Of 1095, 
57. Of 1696, 68. Of 1697, 75. Of 1698, 85. Of 
1699, 94. Of 1702, 121 | 

AR, for the ſettling of the ſucceſſion of the crown, 6. Paſſed 
for ſettling the crown of Scotland upon William and Mary. 
Of ſettlement repealed, 10. Of attainder paſſed, 11. 
For laying a duty on Eaſt-India goods, 26. For puniſh- 
ing mutiny and deſertion, ib. For the relief of the city 
orphans, 49. For building Weſtminſter-bridge, 377- 
Of mortmain, ſubſtance of, ib. 

Acts paſſed, 377. | 

Addreſs, one preſented by the, Scots to king William, 160. 
From the county of Kent to the houſe of commons, 112. 
On the marriage of the prince of Wales, 377. Of the 
houſe of lords, on the Spaniſh depredations, 387. From 
the parliament, on the convention with Spain, 388. | 

Adolphus, Frederic, aſcends the Swediſh throne, 500. 

Aeth, beſieged by the French, 76 

African company, inſpected into by the commons, 89 

Aghrim, battle of, 31 

Aix, iſland of, taken, 561 

Aix-la-Cnapelle, peace of, 486 

Allegiance and ſupremacy, theancient oaths of, abrogated, 5 

Albermale, earl of, takes the Havannah, 774, & ſeq. 

Albert, Charles, duke of Bavaria, elected emperor, 409 

Alliance formed between the king of Denmark and king 
William, 115 f | 

Almennara, battle of, 249 

Amherſt, general, takes Louiſbourg, 605. Takes Ticon- 
deroga, 655. Crown-point, ib. Montreal, 705 

Ampurias, caſtle of, reduced by the French, 46 

Anjou, duke of, declared king of Spain, 103. Proclaimed 
at Madrid, ib. Sets out for Spain, ib. 

Anne, princeſs, delivered of a fon, 6. Her addreſs to king 
William, 54. Declared next heir to the crown, 107. 
Some account of her birth, 123. Aſſumes the reins of 

overnment, 124. Her ſpeech to the privy-council, ib. 
I: proclaimed queen, -125. Iſſues out a proclamation, ib. 
Takes the coronation-oath before the miniſters of Scot- 
land, ib. Receives the addreſſes of both heuſes of par- 
liament, ib. Goes to the houſe of peers, 125. Her 
firſt ſpeech to the parliament, ib. Notifies the death of 
king William to the States General, ib. Enters into an 
union with them, ib. Gives her aſſent to ſeveral bills, 
126. Her ſpeech to.both houſes, ib. -Her revenue ſettled, 
ibid. Receives the addreſſes of both houſes, 127. Her 
remarkable generolity, ib. Adheres to the Tories, id. 
Declares the prince of Denmark generaliſſimo of all her 
forces, ib. Her. coronation ſolemnized, ib. Declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 128. Recommends an 
union between Scotland and England, 129. Makes 
great alterations among the peneral officers, ib. Her 
letter to the parliament of Scotland, 131. Her letter to 
the princeſs Sophia, 265. Dies, 267. Her character 
and iſſue, ib. 

princeſs- royal, betrothed to the prince of Orange, 361 

Anne-Iwanowna, czarina, dies, 398 a 

Anſon, George, Eſq; ordered to the Eaſt-Indies, 391. Made 
commodore, 397. Sails for the South-ſeas, ibid. raſles 
round Cape-Horn, 452. Takes the Manilla galleon, 454. 


Returns to England. ib. Defeats the French fleet, 479 


Antigallican privateer, her prize ſeized at Cadiz, 501 

Apraxin, marſhal, attacked by the Pruſſians, 551. His pre 
Cipitate retreat, ib. | 

Aram, Eugene, account of a murder committed by, 669 

Argyle, earl of, makes a tender of the crown of Scotland to 
king William, 7. Created a duke, 105. Made held- 
marſhal, 379. Oppoſes the bill for puniſhing the -inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh, 382. Defends the motion for ex 
amining the South-fea company, 300. Reſigns his poſts, 
394. Moves for an addreſs to his majeſty, 398. Sup- 
ports the charge againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 401. His 


death, 43 
Vur, . 


D 


The marks n*, nf, nf, &c. after the number of the page, ſhews the 
| of that page. 


X. 


particular note at the bottom 


Army, great debates about a ſtanding one, 83 

Aſoph, ceded to the czarina, 392 

Aſſaſſination- plot, diſcovered, 65 

Athlone, beſieged by the Engliſh, 22. Battle of, 30 

— earl of, arrives with an army before Nimeguen, 133 

Attainder, act of, paſſed, 11 

Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, attainted, 307 

Auguſta, princeſs of Saxa-Gotha, married to the prince of 
Wales, 377. Naturalized, ib. Delivered of a daughter, 
383. Delivered cf a ſon, 388 | 

Auguſtine, fort, attacked by governor Oglethorpe, 402 

Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, placed on the throne of Po- 
land, 70 

— elector of Hanover, death of, go 

Auguſtus IL. king of Poland, dies, 363 

Aylmer, capt. Matthew, created rear-admiral of the red; 
44. Sails with a fleet to the Mediterranean, 94. 


B. 
Barr prince Lewis, heads the Imperial army, 34. 
Gains a victory over the Turks, ibid. Takes the town 
of Peterwaradin, ibid. Arrives at Graveſend, 50. Is treated 
with great reſpect by the king and nobility, 51. Heads 
the Imperialifts, 52. Crofles the Rhine, and gains con- 
ſiderable advantages over the French, ibid. Lays fiege to 
Landau, 1 | 
Balchen, Sir ; commands a powerful fleet, 454. Sails 
to Liſbon, ib. Loſt on his return, ibid. 
Balmerino, lord, tried and executed, 468 
Balcarras, earl of, heads a body of Highlanders, 7 
Barcelona, ſiege of, 52. Taken by the Engliſh, 189 
Barnard, Sir John, ſeconds the motion for ſettling an an- 
nuity on the prince of Wales, 380. Complains of the 
little care taken to prevent the Spaniards from taking the 
Engliſh ſhips, 392. Supports the accuſation of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, 400 . 
Mr. acculed of ſending threatning letters to the 
duke of Marlborough, 616. Tried and acquitted, 617. 
Barnet, commodore, diſpatched to the Eaſt-Indies, 455. 
Dies, 472. 
Barradera battery, deſcribed, 403 
Barrier treaty, account of, 252 5 2 
Barrington, capt. takes the Count de St Florentine 642. 
— general, finiſhes the conqueſt of Guadalupe, 652 
Bart, Mon. du, falls in with a — of Dutch merchaat- 
ſhips, 70. Is attacked by the Boſton fleet, ibid. Obliged 
to return to Dunkirk, ibid. 
Bath, viſited by the prince and princeſs of Wales, 388; An 
hoſpital founded there, ibid. 
Bathurſt, lord, ſupports the charge againſt Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 401 " a> 
Battle of the Boyne, 18. Of Athlone, 30. Of Aghrim, 
31. Of Steinkirk, 30 Of Landen, 45. Of Marfaglia, 
46. Of Narva, 105. Of Chiari, 116. Of Hochſſedt, 
or Blenheim, 173. Of Ramillies, 202. Of Almanza, 
217. Of Oudenard, 228. Of Wynendale, 229. Of 
Malplaquet, 235. Of Caya, 237. Of Pultowa, ibid. 
Of Almennara, 240. Of Saragoſſa, ibid. Of Villa 
Vicioſa, 241. Of Preſton, 282. Of Sheriffmuir, ibid. 
Of Peterwaradin, 288. Of Belgrade, 291. Of Mol- 
witz, 406. Of Crarſlow, 416. Of Sahay, ibid. Of 
Dettingen, 432. Of Fontenoy, 459. Of Friedberg, 
462. Of Culloden, 468. Of Rouceaux, 468. Of St. 
Lazaro, 471. Of Lafteldt, 476. Near Lake George, 
16. Ot Lowoſchutz, 536. Of Prague, 545. Of 
olin, 347 Of Coleldt, 549. Of Roſbach, 554. Of 
Breſlau, 556. Of Liſſa, ibid. Of Crevelt, 583. Of 
Zorndorf, 588. Of Hochkirchin, 589. Of Bergen, 628. 
Of Minden, 630. Of Cunerſdorf, 634. Of Nagara, 
656. Of 'Montmorenci, 659. Of Abraham, or Quebec, 
661. Of Wandewaſh, 667. Of Watbourg, 684. Of 
Plaff-ndorff, 691. Of Torgau, 693 WO 
Berlin, taken by the Ruſſians, 692 3 
Bavaria, elector of, aſſumes the command of the Imperial 
army, 25. Heads the confederates in Savoy, 33. Is 
joined by prince Eugene with a. body of forces, ibid. 
Compels the French to quit the ſiege of Coni, ibid, Ap- 
pointed governor of the Netherlands, 
electreſs of, narrowly eſcapes her life, 60 


electoral prince of, his death, 92, 
a Bavaria 


3 


Bavaria, prince of, enters into a league with Lewis XIV. 
116. Enters into an alliance with the French, 133 

——— duke of, ſurpriſes the town of Ulm, 137 

Bezchy-Head, the allied fleet defeated there, 21 

Beck, general, taken priſoner, 632 

Beckman, capt. bombards the town of St. Martin, 70 : 

Bedford, duke of, elected knight of the Garter, 120. Sup- 
ports the charge againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 4or. 

Belgrade, battle of, 291. Inveſted by the Turks, 392. 
Ceded to that power, ibid. l 

Bell, miſs, account of her death, 718 

Bellamont, lord, made governor of New-York, 97.. 

Belleiſle, marſhal, his brave defence of Prague, 420. His 

ſpeech to his ſovereign, 582 

Belliſle, iſland, account of, 738. Taken by the Engliſh, 
740 

oy » 0h commodore, ſails with a ſquadron againſt St. 

alo's, 4 | 

Sts, bombards the town of Granville, 61 

-——— admiral, blocks up the French fleet at Dunkirk, 70. 
Sails with a ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies, 117. Wound- 
ed, 142. Dies, ibid. 

Bentinck, William, Eſq. made earl of Portland, 4 

Bergen, battle of, 628 

Bergen-op- Zoom, taken, 478 

Berkeley, lord George, created vice-admiral of the blue, 44. 

captain, joins admiral Vernon, 396 

8 earl of, ſupports the charge againſt Sir Robert 

"alpole, 401 

Bevern, prince, commands the Pruſſian army, 5 5 3. Retires 
to Breſlau, ib. Defeated by the Auſtrians, 55 

Bill of indemnity prepared, 6. Of rights and ſucceſſion 
paſſed, ib. For the ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
ib. For puniſhing the citizens of Edinburgh, 382. 

Biſhops, ſeveral of them refuſe to take the oath of ſupre- 
macy, 

wes, — his brave defence of Fort St. Philip, 525. 
Created a peer of Ireland, 528 

Blenheim, battle of, 173 

Bligh, general, takes Cherburgh, 597 

Bocca Chica, deſcribed, 403 

Bolingbroke, lord, impeached, 279. Condemned and at- 

tainted, 280 . 

Boſcawen, admiral, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, 485. At- 
tacks Pondicherry, ib. Attacked by a dreadful hurricane, 
486. Takes two French men of war, 512. Aſſiſts in 
taking Louiſbourgh, 603. Defeats M. de la Clue's ſqua- 
dron, 643 

Boufflers, heads an army in Germany, 52. Defeats the 
Dutch, ibid. Nearly ſurpriſes Nimeguen, 133. Bourdon- 
nais, M. takes Madraſs, 472 

Boyne, battle of, 18 

Braddock, colonel, defeated and ſlain, 514. 

Brandenburg, elector of, declares war againſt France, 7 

Bradſtreet, colonel, takes fort Frontenac, 606 

Breſlau, battle of, 556 

Breſt, attacked by the Engliſh, 52 

Breton, Cape, taken, 464 

taken by Amherſt, 603 . 

Bridge, Weſtminſter, act for building of, 377. 

——— London, a& for improving, 575. 

Britiſh Muſeum eftabliſhed, 505. | 

Brown, commodore, receives orders to make repriſals in 

the Weſt-Indies, 391. Joins admiral Vernon, 395. At- 
tacks the Iron fort, ibid. 

Brucker-Muhl, affair of, 771. 

Brunſwick, hereditary prince of, joins prince Ferdinand, 
580. Defeats the count de Chabot, 581. Joins the king 
of Pruſſia, 632. Attacks the French at Corbach, 683. 
Defeats the enemy at Exdorff, 684. Beats up the quar- 
ters of 2 French detachment, 685. Takes a body of the 
French at Zierenberg, ibid. Penetrates to the Lower 
Rhine, 686. Paſſes the Rhine in ſight of the French 
army, 687. Takes Fritzlar, 729. Wounded at Joan- 

neſberg, 771 

Bruſſels, city of, bombarded by the French, 60 

Buchanan, cut down from the gallows by the ſailors, and 
carried off alive, 388 

Burnet, Dr. Gilbert, advanced to the biſhopric of Saliſ- 
bury, 4. His paſtoral letter to the clergy burnt by the 
hangman, 43. Publiſhes his XXXIX articles, 98 

Buyng, Sir George, alarms the coaſt of France, 231. Car- 

ries the archducheſs Mary-Anne to Liſbon, ib. Defeats 


oF 


the Spaniſh fleet, 295. Made earl of Terrington, 282. 
P | | 


Nies, 364- 


3 X. 


Byng, John, admiral, ſent to.relieve Minorea, 524. En- 
gages the French fleet, 526. Sent home a pritoner, 527. 
Fried by a court-martial, 531. Shot on board the My. 


narque, 533 c 


81 .— account of, 138. Attacked by the Engliſh, 139 

Caermarthen, marquis bf, commands a ſquadron ot 
ſhips x the iſles of Scilly, 61. Returns to Milford-Ha- 
ven, ib. 

Calais, town of, bombarded by the Engliſh, 6r. 

— capt. James, forcibly marries miſs Mary Whar. 
ton, 2 

Cameron, Dr. Archibald, executed, 506 

Campeathy, Bay of, right of cutting logwood there, 332. 

Canning, Elizabeth, account of, 505. Convicted of per- 
jury, 506 | 

Cape- Breton, taken by Amherſt, 603. See Breton 

Carberry, earl of, appointed governor of Milford- haven, 129 

Carmagniola, fiege of, 25 | 

Caroline, queen, her death, 385. Her character, ib. 

W earl of, ſupports the charge againſt Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 401 

Carlos, don, aſcends the Spaniſh throne, 637. 

Carlowitz, peace of, 92 

Carteret, lord, takes formal notice of the many riots and 
tumults, 381. Moves for a bill to puniſh the citizens of 
Edinburgh, ibid. Accuſes Sir Robert Walpole before 
the Houſe, 401. His ſpeech in favour of the earl of Or- 
ford, 41 

Cas, -St. affair of, 598 

Caſal, taken by the duke of Savoy, 61 

—— of, his intrepid behaviour at the ſiege of 

ige, 1 

= — into an alliance with the States-General, 7 

Carter, admiral, commands part of the Engliſh fleet, . 
His intrepid behaviour, and death, 38 

Carthagena, plundered by the French, 76. Bombarded by 
— 397. Deſcribed, 403. Attacked by the En- 

iſh, ib. 

Cattille.Grande, deſcribed, 403. Taken, ib. 

Cathcart, lord, appointed commander in chief of the land 
forces, 398. Embarks for the Weſt-Indies, id. 

Catinat, Monſ. begins hoſtilities in Piedmont and Savoy, 
24. Gains a complete victory over the duke of Savoy, 
25. Makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns in Pied- 
mont, 25. Lays ſiege to'Coni, 33. Is compelled to 
. the ſiege, ib. Retreats into winter-quarters, ibid. 

efeats the confederates at Marſaglia, 46. Commands 
the French army in Italy, 116. Defeated by prince Eu- 
gene, ib. Commands the French army in Germany, 134. 

Chagre, Fort, taken by Vernon, 397 

Charitable Corporation, account of, 353 

Charles, prince, of Lorraine, harraſſes the confederate army, 
416. Defeated by the Pruffians, ibid. Drives the French 
before him, 417. Leaves the fiege of Prague, 419. Se- 
cures the paſſes of the mountains, 420. Drives Broglio 
from his —_ camp, 430. Invades Alſace, 449. Obliged 
to repaſs the Rhine, 450. | Defeated at Liſſa, 556 

Charles VI. crowned at Frankfort, 247. Dies, 398 

arch-duke, proclaimed king * Spain, 158 

XII. of Sweden, makes a deſcent upon Zealand, 
102. Compels the Danes to accept of peace, ib. Ob- 
tains a complete victory over the Ruffians, 105 

Charles-Peter Ulric, aſcends the Ruffian throne, 763. Re- 
ſigns the crown, 766. Dies in priſon, ib. 

Charles-Town, a dreadful hurricane at, 503 

Charter, Eaſt-India company obtain a new one, 49 

Chauſe, iſland of, taken, 534 

Cherburgh, taken by the Engliſh, 597 

Cherokees, their treachery, Go. Their towns ruined, 700 

Cheſterfield, lord, his ſpeech againſt the bill for licenſing 
the play-bouſes, 382 

Chiari, battle of, 116 

Chriſtopher's, iſland of St. taken by the Engliſh, 27 

Churchill, John lord, made earl of Marlborough, 4. See 
Marlborough 

Civil-liſt, and public revenues 
the parliament, 5 

Clarke, Daniel, murdered, 670 

Clement XII. raiſed to the pontificate, 335 

prince of Bavaria, enters into a league with Lewis 


put under the command of 


XIV. 116 
Clergy, required to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


macy, 5. : 


Clive 


1 


Clive, col. his ſucceſs in the Eaſt-Indies, 503. Takes 
poſſeſſion of Arcot, 507. Defeats the French and Indians 
508. Takes Calcutta, 569. Takes Hughly, ib. De- 
tcats the nabob, ib. Takes Chandenagore, 570. Ob- 
tains a complete victory, ib. Makes Jaffier Ali Khan 
nabob, 571. Defeats the Dutch forces in Bengal, 666 

Cobham, lord viſcount, dies, 492 

Codrington, general, commands an army in the Leeward 
Iſlands, 27. Takes the. iſland of St. Chriſtopher, ibid. 
Retakes the jſle of St. Euſtatia, ibid. Makes an attempt 

upon Guadaloupe, ibid. 

Cochorn, mynheer, with an army, breaks into Flanders, 
and demoliſhes the French lines, 133. Lays the greateſt 
part of Bruges under contribution, ibid. Retires under 
the walls of Sluys, 134. Lays the country under water, ib. 

Coinage, great debates about, 63 

Coleraine, taken by king James, 8 

Cologne, elector of, choſen biſhop of Liege, 52. Enters 
into the French intereſt, 133 

Colonies, in America, their paper-money, reſtrained, 394 

Coloniſts of New- England, make an expedition againſt the 
French in Canada, 365. f 

Colville, lord, raiſes the ſiege of Quebec, 703 

Combined fleet aſſemble at St. Helen's, 46 

Commiſſioners for trade and plantations, board of, 74 

— appointed for treating of an union between 

England and Scotland, 131 

Commons, make a grant of one hundted thouſand pounds 
to marechal duke Schomberg, 6. Their addreſs to the 
king on the death of the queen. 54. Inquire into the 
orphan bill, 58. Proceed in their inquities of the Eaſt- 
India company's charter, 58. Much animoſity ſhewn by 
them to the king, 97. Grant conſiderable ſupplies for 
carrying on a war with France, 121. Enquire into the 

_ Kentiſh petition, id. | 

Conflans, M. defeated by Sir Edward Hawke, 645 

Congreſs, a remarkable one, opened at the Hague, 28 

———— at Soiſſons, 330 

Coni, ſiege of, 

Coningſby, lord 
him, 4 

Conſpiracy, a treaſonable one detected, 29. One for aſ- 
ſaſſinating king William, 65. | 

Contentions, very fierce ones, between the two Eaſt-India 
companies, 121. The two companies united, ibid. 

Cont, very great ones between the Whigs and To- 
ries, 15 | 

326 


Convention, with Spain, account of, 


3 
3 articles of impeachment laid againſt 


Coote, colonel, defeats general Lally, 667. Takes Pondi- | 


cherry, 708 

Cope, 97 . defeated by the rebels, 466 

Corniſh, admiral, commands the fleet at the taking of 
nilla, 776 

Corke, ſiege of, 24 

Cornwall, captain, ordered to the South-ſeas, KIT Killed 
in the engagement under Matthews, 441. Noble monu- 

ment erected to his memory in Weſtminſter-abbey, 442 

Corporation, a new one erected for the Greenland 5 50 


Ma- 


Corſica, account of the troubles in that iſland, 379. / The 
inhabitants elect a king, ib. . 

Craftſman, account of that paper, 345 

Cremona, town of, ſurprized by prince 

Crevelt, battle of, 583 

Cromartie, lord, tried and pardoned, 468 

Crown, an act for the ſettling of the ſucceſſion of the, 6. 
Preliminaries for ſettling it, 107 

Cuba, iſland of, deſcribed, 405 

Culloden, battle of,. 468 | 

Cumberland, duke of, ſerves as a volunteer on board the 
Victory, 397. Conſtituted captain-general of his majeſ- 
= forces, 456. Defeated at — 459. Takes 
the command againſt the rebels, 467. Defeats them at 
Culloden, 468. Large ſettlement of the parliament, ib. 
Takes the field in Flanders, 475. Defeated at Laffelt, 
476. Sets out for Hanover, 541. Defeated at Rofeldt, 

49. Retires to Hamelen, 550, Thence to Stade, ib. 

Liens the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 551. Quits the 
command of the army, 

Cumming, Mr. forms a 


6o1 
Cunerſdorf, battle of, 63 
Cutts, lord, lays ſiege to 


Eugene, 116 


57 
— for obtaining the gum trade, 


Venlo, 136 


D. 
AMIEN, attempts to aſſaſſinate the French monarch, 
| ) 543. Tortured and put to death, 544 
aun, count, appointed general 


| 


of the Auſtrian forces,“ 


=. i 


545. Defeats the Pruſſian army, 547. Defeated at Lif 
la, 556. Defeats the Pruſhans at Hochkirchen, 589. 
Takes general Finck, and his tioops, priſoners, 636. 
Defeated and wounded, 693 
Death, captain, account of, 562 
Debt of the nation in 1737, 381 
Declaration of war againit France and Spain, an account of, 
128. Againſt Spain, 391. Againſt France, 531 
Delamere, Henry lord, made earl of Warrington, 18 
Delaval, Sir Ralph, takes the command of the Englith fleet, 


* 


* lord, ſent to fetch the princeſs of Saxa Gotha, 377. 
Denmark, a ſubſidy treaty with, 390. A war between it 

and Sweden, 101 | 
king of, eaters into a league with king William, 


11 
— prince of, appointed generaliſſimo of all her ma- 

jeſty's forces, 127. Appointed high admiral of England, 

128, Conſtituted governor of Dover caſtle, 129. His 

death, 231 | | | 

princeſs of; delivered of a daiighter, 26. Leaves 
the court and retires to Sion-houſe, 36. Her addreſs to 
king William, 54. Is reconciled to the king her bro- 
ther, 55. See Anne 

Dennis, captain, takes*the Raiſonable, 595 

Derwentwater, earl of, taken priſoner, 282. Beheaded, 284. 

Dettingen, battle of, 432 | 

Devonſhire, duke of, conſtituted ſteward of the houſhold, 
127. Defends Sir Robert Walpole, 401 

Dieppe attacked and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 53 

Dieſkau, the French general; defeated, 515. 

Diſcontents, very great, in England, 47 | 

Diſcovery made by the inhabitants of Royſton, 57 

Difſenters indulged with the toleration act, 5 

Diſtemper, an inſectious one, 495 | 

Douglas, general, lays fiege to Athlone, 22. Obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, ib. 

3 colonel, bis gallant behaviour, 664. Takes Ma- 
nilla, 

Ducaſſe, LATER fails with a ſquadron of ſhips to attack 
Jamaica, 56. Makes a deſcent on Port Morant : com- 
mits great depredations, ib, 

Duncannon, fort of, ſubmits to king William, 22 

Dundee, lord, defeated and killed, 8 

Dunkirk, attacked by the Engliſh, 53. Attacked by the 
Engliſh fleet a ſecond time, 61 | 

Dutch guards diſbanded, 94 


| - E. 
E a terrible one at Lima, 474. One 
at London, 494. A terrible one at Liſbon, 520 
Eatt-India company obtain a new charter, 49. Receive a 
ſecond charter, 55. Their late charter inquired into by © 
the parliament, 58. A conteſt with them and ſome mer- 
chants, 35. A new one erected, 87, Great oppoſitions 
between them, 100. Renew their charter, 241 | 

Eddyſtone rock, a light-houſe built thereon, 74 

Edinburgh, bill for puniſhing the citizens of, 382. An hoſ- 
pital founded there, 388. The caſtle befeged and taken, 7. 

Election for a new Eaſt-India company, 87 

Elector of Bavaria choſen emperor, 409 

Elizabeth aſcends the throne of Ruſſia, 398 | 

Elliot, captain, takes the Mignonne, 642. Takes Thurot's 
ſquadron, 6 

Erneſt-Auguſtus, elector of Hanover, death of, go 

- biſhop of Oſnaburg, dies, 330 

Emperor of Germany aſſembles an army, and gives the com- 
mand to prince Eugene, 115 

Eſtates of Scotland publiſh a proclamation, 7. Are turned 
into a parliament, ib. 

Eugene, prince, aſſumes the command of the emperor's ar- 
my, 115. Some account of that general, ib. 

Euftatia, iſland of St. taken by the Eagüm, 27 

Exciſe ſcheme, account of, 359 

Expedition againſt the French in Canada, made by the co- 
loniſts of New- England, 36. The ill ſucceſs of that ex- 
pedition, ib, One ſent againſt Breſt, 52 


— 


F. 
ALKLAND, lord, ſent to the Tower, 49 
Famine, a very dreadful one in France, 
—_— Sir John, attainted of high treaſon 


4 ; 
and bebead- 


the king of Pruſſia, ib. Beats up the French quarters at 
com- 


bined 


» 723 73 
F — be Yo prince, takes poſſeſſion of Leipſic, 536. Joins 


Egelin, 553. Made commander in chief of the 


N 


from their 


1 


- bined army, 558. Drives the French arm 
poſts, 58 1. Defeats the French at Crevelt, $93: At- 
' tacks the French army, 629. Defeats the French at 
Minden, 630. Gains a victory at Warbourg, 684. De- 
feats the French at Hohenover, 730- Again at Furſten- 
- wolde, 770. Defeated at Joanneſburg, 771. Gains an 
advantage at Brucker Mubl, ib. | 
Ferdinand, don, made king of Naples, 640 8 
Ferrers, earl of, murders Mr. Johnſon, 715. Tried an 
found guilty, 716. Executed, 717 | 
Field-marſhal, poſt of, erected, 379 | 
Fiſhery at Greenland, an act for improving, 34 *- 
Fitzroy, Auguſtus, attacks four French ſhips, 402 
Forbes, brigadier, takes Fort du Queine, 606 
Foley, Paul, Eſq. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 62 
Fontenoy, battle of, 459 | 
Forfeitures, in Ireland, an account of, 98 
Forreſt, captain, his gallant ſpeech and behaviour, 594 
Fowke, governor of Gibraltar, ſent home a priſoner, 527. 
Diſmiſſed the ſervice, 532 oy” 
France, encroachments- of, 384. Scheme of, for gaining 
America, 38 5. Infiduous conduct of, 396 
Francis Stephen, grand duke of Tuſcany, choſen emperor, 
461 
Frederic V. aſcends the'throne of Denmark, 472 
king of Sweden, dies, 500. | 
Adolphus aſcends the throne, ib. 
prince of Wales, arrives in England, 330. Mar- 
ried to the princeſs Auguſta, 377. Forbidden the court, 


* 


384. Retires to Kew, and not ſuffered to ſee the queen 


in her laſt moments, ib. Dies, 497 
William, his title of king of Pruſſia acknowledged, 


I2I 


© 


III. king of Pruffia, aſcends the throne, 398. De 
mands part of Sileſia, 406. Proſecutes his conqueſts, ib. 
Defeats the Auſtrians, ib. Enters into alliance with 
France, 407. Has an interview with Belleiſle, 408. 
Takes Glatz, 416. Defeats prince Charles at Czaſlow, 
ib. Makes peace with the queen of Hungary, 417. Joins 

the emperor, 447. Makes irruption into Bohemia, 4.50. 
Takes Prague, ib. Defeats the Auſtrians at Friedburg, 
462. Signs a treaty with the king of England, ib. Takes 
Dreſden, 463. Signs a treaty of peace, ib. Concludes 
a convention with England, 522. Enters Saxony, 535. 
Seizes upon Dreſden, ib. Blocks up the Saxon army, 
536. Defeats the Auſtrian army, id. Takes the Saxon 
army priſoners, 537. Enters Bohemia, 545. Defeats 
the combined army at Reſbach, 554. And the Auſtrians 
at Lifla, 556. Takes Breſlau. 557. Defeats the Ruſ- 
ſians, 588. Defeated at Hochkirchen, 589. Raiſes the 


fiege of Dreſden, 591. Deſtroys the Auſtrian magazines, 


632. Defeats the Auſtrians at Pſaffendorff, 691. De- 
feats count Daun, 693 1 

French fleet ſails from Breſt, 21. Defeats the allied fleet in 
the channel, ib. Defeated-by the Engliſh, 38. Reduce 
the caſtles of Roſes and Ampurias in Catalunia, 46 

privateers commit great depredations in the Weſt- 
Indies, 56 | 

Friedburg, battle of, 462 

Froſt, a very intenſe one, 394 

Fuller, Wiliiam, an infamous impoſter, his trial and ſen- 
tence, 130 | 


Fund, ſinking, account of, 328 


G. 
ALWAY, earl of, defeated at Almanza, 217 
r Gardelle, Mr. murders Mrs. King: is executed, 748 
Gerdiner, captain, takes the Foudroyant, but is killed in 
the action, 5G5 : 2 
Genoa, taken by the Auſtrians, 471 7 
George, the Prince, man of war, burnt, 595 
— prince of Denmark. See 'Denmark _ e 
I. aſcends the throne, 269. Crowned at Weſtmin- 
- ſter, 271. His firſt ſpeech to the houſe, 273. Dies at 
Oſnaburg, 321 part tf 
II. aſcends the Britiſh throne, 322. Crowned. at 
Weſtminſter, -325. Viſits Newmarket and Cambridge, 
329. Remarkable ſpeech to the parliament, 330. Viſits 
his German dominions, 335. Returns to England, 336. 
His ſpeech to bis parliament, 377. His ſpeech at the 
opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, 379. His meſſage to 
the-prince of Wales, 380. Diſguſted with the prince, 
83. His ſpeech at the concluſion of the ſeſſion, 383. 
Gens che ſeſñon of parliament, 386. His anſwer to the 
lords addreſs relating to the Spaniſh depredations, 387 
His meſſage on ſettling annuities on the younger branches 
of. his family, 390. Reſolves to head his troops, 430. 


# . 


- 


| —— lord, impeached of a miſdemeanour, 111. 


D E 'X; 


| Makesa grand promotion 1 — officers, ib. Arrives 


in the allied camp, 431. arches back to Hanau, ib. 
Defeats the French at Dettingen, 432. Paſſes the Rhine, 
433. Concludes a convention with the king of Prufſia, 
$523: Publiſhes a declaration to vindicate his meaſures in 
zermany, 558. His famous memorial to the diet of the 
empire, 592. Dies, 708. His character, ibid. His 
burial, 721 | 

George III. born, 388. Created prince of Wales, 2-x. 
Aſcends the throne, 719. His firſt ſpeech to the parſia. 
ment, 723. Marries the princeſs Charlotte- Sophia, of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 748. Crowned at Weſtminſter, 
ib. Speech to the parliament, 750. 

Georgia, invaded by the Spaniards, 425. Bravely defended 
by Oglethorpe, ib. 

Geriah, taken by the Engliſh, 530 

Gibraltar, taken by the Engliſh, 179 


|Gilchriſt, capt. takes the Danae, 642 


Gin-aQ, takes place, 378 

Ginckle, general, inveſts the town of Ballymore, 3e. Obliges 
the enemy to ſubmit, ib. Marches to Athlone, where 
he is joined by prince Wirtemberg, ib. Paſſes the Shan- 
non, and defeats the Iriſh, 30. Puts a garriſon into Ath- 
lone, ib. Gains a complete victory over the Triſh at 
Aghtim, 31. Marches to Galway, and compels that 
town to ſurrender, 32. Lays ſiege to Limerick, ibid, 
Paſſes the Shannon, and compels that town to capitulate, 
ibid. returns to England, Is fesſted by-the city of 
London, ib. Receives the thanks of the parliament, ib, 
Created an ear] for his ſignal ſervices, ib. 

Girronne, ſiege of, 51 | 

Glencoe, maſſacre of, 41 

Glogau, Great, taken, 406 

Glouceſter, duke of, his death, 101 

Gordon, duke of, maintains the caſtle of Edinburgh for king 
James, 7 

Goree, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 607 

Graham, viſcount of Dundee, heads a body of High- 
landers, 7 | 

Granby, marquis of, his gallant behaviour, 730 

Grant, major, taken priſoner, 6066 : 

Granville, town of, bombarded by capt. Benbow, 6x 

Graunt, colonel, mortally wounded, 404 

Greenland trade, a new corporation erected for, 50 

—— fiſhery, an act for the encouraging, 394. 

Greenwich hoſpital, its firft inſtitution, 56 

Grey, Henry lord, created viſcount Longueville, 18 

Guiſcard, M. arreſted, 245 

Guiſe, general, attacks fort St. Lazaro, 404 


| . H. 5 
ADDOC, admiral, ſent up the Mediterranean, 387. 
Deceived by the Spaniſh commander, 396. Obliged 
to deſiſt from attac king the Spaniſh ſquadron, 410. Re- 
ſigns the command, 421 | 
Haines, poiſons-a family, 669 
Halifax, marquis of, made privy-ſeal, 4. 
niftration, 15. Reconciles himſelf to the 


uits the admi- 
ories, ib. 
Sup= 
ports the — againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 401 
Halſey, capt. cuted for murder, 668 
Hamilton, duke of, preſident of the eftates of Scotland, 7. 
Appointed high commiſſioner of the Scottiſh parliament, 
50. His ſpeech: to the parliament of Scotland, 130 
Guſtavus, defeats king James's army, 10 
lieutenant- general, heads king James's army, 19. 
Defeated and taken priſoner, 20 
Handel, George-Frederic, dies, 671 
Hanover, a neutrality ſigned-for, 408 | 
duke of, created great marſhal of the ſempire, 


0 + 491 
r troops, arrive in Pnetand, 1 
Harley, Mr. impeaches lor Falkland of a breach of truſt, 
| 49- Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, '1c6. Be- 
comes ſole miniſter, 245. Made earl of Oxford, 247. 
Diveſted of his imployments, 267: Impeached by the 

commons, 278. His ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 279. 

Sent to the Tower, ib. Tried, and acquitted, 290. 
Haſtings, col. is caſhiered, and his regiment given to Sir 
| Jchn Jacob, 57 | 
Havannah, ſiege of, 774. Taken, 776 
Havre-de- Grace, attacked by the Engliſh, 53 
Hawke, admiral, defeats a French convoy, 480. Sent to 

the Mediterranean, 527, Commands an expedition to 
the coaſt of France, 561. Defeats a French fleet, 595. 
Defeats the French fleet under M. Conflans, 645. 


Hawley, general, defeated by the-rebels, 467 : 
4 | Hearth- 


1 


Hearch · money tax, obliterated, 4 ; 

Henſey, Dr. account of his treaſonable practices, 613 

Herbert, admiral, created earl of Torrington, 4. Engages 
the French fleet, 11 

Heſſe-Caſſel, prince of, marries the princeſs Mary, 394 

Heſſian troops, arrive in England, 523 

Hochkerchin, battle of, 589 

Hochſtet, battle of, 173 

Holmes, admiral, intercepts a French convoy, 707 

Hood, capt. takes the Bellona, 641 

Hopſon, general, dies at Guadalupe, 652 

Hoſier, admiral, account of his unfortunate expedition, 317 

How, John, Eſq; ſworn of the privy-council, 127 

Home, lord, killed, 605 

Hungary, queen of, aſcends the throne, 406, Attacked by 
the king of Pruſſia, ib. 

Humieries, the French general, defeated, 13 

Hurricane, a dreadful one at Jamaica, 455. A terrible one 
at Charles-Town, South-Carolina, 503. Another off 
Louiſbourg, 569 ; 

Hynde Cotton, Sir John, ſupports the accuſation againſt Sir 
Robert Walpole, 400 

Huy, fiege of, 52 


I. 
ACOBITES, make a propoſition to St. Jermains, 50 
Jaſſier Ali Khan, made nabob of Bengal, 571 

Jago, St. fort of, deſcribed, 403 

de Cuba, deſcribed, 405 

Jamaica, people of, engage the French, and compel them to 
abandon their deſigns, 56. A particular account of that 
iſland, 369. Rebellion of the negro ſlaves there, 706 

James [I. invited over to lreland, 8. Repairs to Cork, ib. 
His cruelty and arrogance there, ib, Makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of Coleraine and Kilmore, ib. Beſieges Londonder- 
ry, 9. Opens the parliament at Dublin with a ſpeech 
from the throne, 10. Advances "_ William, 18. 
His army defeated, 20. Eſcapes to France, ib. Makes 
an effort to invade England, 66. His death, 67 

Jekyll, Sir Joſeph, promotes the gin act, 378 

enkins, capt. his report of the Spaniſh cruelties, 387 

2 earl of, impezched of a miſdemeanor, 111. Created 
lord chamberlain, 127 

on naturalization bill paſſed, 503. Repealed, 508 | 
lay, lord, oppoſes the motion for examining the South - Sea 
company, 390. Deſends Sir Robert Walpole, 461 

Imhoff, defeats M. de Chevert, 584 | 

Indemnity, bill of, prepared, 6 

Inniſkilling, town of, beſieged, 10 | 

Jak, 80 fortreſs of, taken, 406 


ohn, St. iſland of, taken, 604 
obnſon, general, defeats the French army, 515. Created 
a baronet, 516. Takes the fort of Niagara, 656 | 
Joſeph, Leopold's ſon, elected king of the Romans, 25 
king of the Romans, aſcends the imperial throne, 185 
Ireland, a new parliament ſummoned there, 50. The go- 
vernment of that kingdom put into the hands of three 
lords-uſtices, 51 | ; 
Iriſh army retreats to Limeric, 22. Form themſelves into 
parties and commit great outrages, 24 
— forfeitures, an account of, 9 
Iron caſtle, at Porto-Bello, deſcribed, 395. Taken by the 
Engliſh, ib. 


K. 

EENE, Mr. remonſtrates to the Spaniſh court, 384. 
His conduct with regard to Spain cenſured, 389. 
Leaves Madrid, 391 

Keiſerſwaert beſieged and taken by the allies, 13 

Kendrick, the famous mohawk Sachem, killed, 5 16 

Kenmure, earl of, beheaded, 284 | 

Kent, county of, addreſs the houſe of commons, 112 

Kentiſh petition enquired into by the new parliament, 120 

Keppel, Mr. created earl of Albemarle, 90 

commodore, takes Goree, 607 

Kevenhuller marches into Bohemia, 409. Defeats Mr. Se- 
gur, ib. Takes Munich, 415 

Kidd, captain, fails with a ſhip of war to ſuppreſs piracy, 
97. Engages bimſelf as a pirate, 9g 

Killigrew, Henry, appointed to the command of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, 44 

Kilmarnock, lord, tried and executed, 468 | 

Kilmore, taken by king James II. 8 | 

Mrs. murdered, 748 
— to the Engliſh, 24 
South- Sea caſhicr, returns to Eng- 


King, 
Kinfale, town of, capitu 
Enight, Mr. the famous 


= 


Knowles, captain, joins admir.- IVeinon, 
ſeſſion of Caſtillo Grande, 404. Lakes 

Kofeldt, battle of, 449 _. 

Kolin, battle of, 547 | | 

Kuperli, the grand vizier, defeated by the imperialiſts and 
killed, 34 1 


396. Takes poſe 
ort Louis, 489 


| L. 

AFFEL DT, battle of, 476 

Lally, general, takes Fort St. David, 609. Beſieges 

adras, 664 . 

Landau, fiege of, 134 

Landen, battle of, 45 

Laurence, major, takes the command of the troops in the 
Eaſt-Indies, 508, Defends Madras, 664 | | 

Laudon, lord, made governor of Virginia, 528 

Lauſun, count, heads a body of Iriſh forces, 22 

Lazaro, St. caſtle of, deſcribed, 403. Battle of, 471 

Leake, commodore, takes Newfoundland, 143- Raiſes 
the ſiege of Gibraltar, 180. Takes the iſland of Sardi- 
nia, 231 

Leſtock takes the command of the fleet, 421. His behaviour 
in the Mediterranean, 441. Commands a fleet ſent againſt 
Port POrient, 472 

Leward, marſhal, attacks the Ruffians, 551 

Lewis XIV. makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Ger- 
many, 13. Draws his forces from Ireland, 36. Takes 
the town and citadel of Namur, 39. Renounces the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh dominions, 92. His great joy at the 
news of king William's death, 126. Dies, 280 

prince of Baden, lays ſiege to Landau, 134 

Liege, city of, declares in favour of the allies, 13. Taken 
by the earl of Marlborough, 136 

Limeric, ſiege of, 23 

Liſle, taken by the allies, 228 

Liſſa, battle of, 556 | 

Loades, capt. fails to Cadiz, 117 

Lockhart, capt. takes ſeveral prizes, 562 

Logwood, right of cutting, in the bay of Campeachy, 332 

London, city of, addrefles their majeſties on the marriage of 
the prince of Wales, 377 | 

= bridge, act for improving, 575 

Londonderry, ſiege of, 9 

Lords, houſe of, their addreſs to his majeſty on the death of 
the queen, 54 | 

Lorraine, duke of, viſits England, 350. Succeeds to the 

—_— of Tuſcany, 385 

Lovat, lord, tried and executed, 468 

Louis, St. caſtle of, deſcribed, 403 

Fort, at Senegal, taken by the Engliſh, 602 

Louiſa, princeſs, married to the prince of Denmark, 4.36 

2223 m—— Holland, 475. Takes Bergen-op- 

dom, 47 
Ludlow, general, arrives in England, 16 
1 governor of Londonderry, his remarkable cowar- 
ice, 9 

Luſtring, royal, a company ſo called, 44 

Luxembourg, duke of, commands an army in Flanders, 25. 
Gains ſome advantage over the confederates, 33. De- 
feats the allied army at Landen, 45 

Lyttleton, Sir George, ſeconds Mr. Pitt's motion for an 
addreſs on the marriage of the prince of Wales, 379. 
Supports the penſion bill 394 & # 


M. 
ACKAY, ty 2 commands his majeſty's 
forces in Scotland, 8. Defeats lord Dundee, and 
puts an end to their enterprize, ib. His death, 39 
Madraſs taken by the French, 472 
Maitiand, Richard, takes Surat, 664 
Malo, St. reduced to aſhes by the Engliſſſ fleet, 61 
Manilla, account of, 776. Taken by the Engliſh, 779 
Manners, a ſociety for the reformatian of, greatly encou- 
raged by king William, 86 
Marchmont, earl of, aſſembles the parliament of Scotland, 91 
Marlborough, earl of, beſieges Corke, 24. Diſmiſſed from 
his ſervices, 35. Takes the command of the Engliſh 
forces for the ſervice of the States-General, 114. Sets 
out for Holland, 134. Some account of his life, ib. Ob- 
liges the French to abandon Spaniſh Guelderſapd, 135. 
akes the city of Liege, 136. Created a duke, 144. 
Declared a prince of the empire, 178, Defeats the French 
at Ramillies, 202. And at Oudenard, 228. Diſmiſſed 
from his employments, 256 
——— duke of, commands an expedition to the coaſ of 
France, 596 


land, 437 
Vor. III. 


3 letters of, iſſued agaioſt Spain, 391 


Mar- 


I N D 


Martinico, account of, 648. Taken by the Engliſh, 754 

Mary II. death of, 54. Her character diſplayed, ib. 

princeſs, mari ies the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, 394 

Maſlacre, a ba:barous one committed in Scotland, 41 

Matthews, admiral, takes upon him the command of the 

fleet, 422. Engages the combined fleets of France and 

Spain, 441. Tried, and rendered incapable of ſerving, 442 

Meath, biſhop of, his ſpeach in the houſe of lords, 10 

Meeze, admiral, joins admiral Neville at Madeira, 80. His 
death, 81 

Memorial, a remarkable one ſent to the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, 113 

Mentz, beſieged by the allies, 113 

Merchants, petition againſt the Spaniſh depredations, 384 


Methodiſts, riſe of that ſect, 392 

Milford haven ordered to be fortified, 572 

Militia eſtabliſhed in England, 540 

Minorca invaded by the French, 524 

Mohun, lord, tried for murder, 95 | 

Monckton, colonel, diſarms the Acadians and Indians, 513 

Montcalm, the marquis de, commands the French troops 
in Canada, 529. Takes Oſwego, ib. And Fort Wil- 
Jiam- Henry, 568. Commands the French army at Que- 
bec, 658. Killed in battle, 66 

Mons, city of, taken by the French, 29 

Montgomery, colonel, lays.waſte the Cherokee towns, 700 

Montreal, taken by general Amherſt, 705 

Moore, commodore, attacks the fortifications of Martinico, 
649. Takes Guadalupe, 650 

Moro caſtle beſieged by the Engliſh, 774. Taken, 775 

Mordaunt, Sir John, commands the land forces in an expe- 
dition to the coaſt of France, 561. Tried by a court-mar- 

tial, 565 

Mulgrave, earl of, his ſpeech in the houſe of peers, 42 

Munich, count, defeats the Turks, 392. Taken by the 
Auſtrians, 415 

Murray, defeated by the French near Quebec, 703 

Muſeum, the Britiſh, eſtabliſhed, 505 , 

Mylore, Mr. declared ſuperintendant of Black-friars- 


bridge, 719 1 


AMUR, fiege of, 39 . 
N Navy, the greater part put in commiſſion, 387 
egro flaves, rebellion af, in Jamaica, 706 : 
Neville, admiral, joins admiral Ruſſel at Liſbon, 52. Sails 
with a fleet of ſhips to the Weſt-Indies, 80. Deſtroys 
| ſeveral fail of the Buccaneers, 81. Detaches admiral 
Meeze with a ſquadron to deſtroy Petit Guavas, ib. 
Neuperg, count, commands the Auſtrian army, 406. De- 
feated by the Pruſſians, ib. 


Newcaſtle, duke of, lays before the houſe a ſubſidy treaty { 


with Denmark, 390 

Newfoundland, an act or encouraging the trade of, 94 

New-ftile introduced, 498 

Nice, ſiege of, 2 

Noailles, marſhal of, makes an invaſion into Spain, 51. 
Takes Palamos, ib 

Nonjurors refuſe to take the oath of ſupremacy, 4 

Norris, Sir John, reconciles the kingdoms of _ and Por- 
tugal, 379. Hoiſts his flag on board the Victory, 397. 


Dies, 492 


O. 
CCURRENCES for the year 1694. See Account 
Ogle, Sir Chaloner, fails for the Weſt-Indies, 398. 
* Demoliſhes the fortifications in the harbour of Cartha- 
gena, 403 
Oglethorpe, 
dians, 385. Attacks Fort Auguſtine, 402. 
Spaniards, 425 , 
Oppoſition, very great one between the two Eaſt-India com- 
panies, 100 : 
Orford, earl of, reſigns his employments, 94. Impeached 
of a miſdemeanor, 111 f 
Ormond, duke of, wounded and taken by the French, 45. 
IÜmpeached by the commons, 277. Condemned and at- 
* tainted, 280 ; 
Orphan-houſe burnt by Richelieu, 559 
Oſborn, admiral, defeats a French ſquadron, 595 
Oxford, earl of, defends Sir Robert Walpole, 401. 
generous conduct. See Harley 


Mr. his treaties with the Spaniards and In- 
Defeats the 


His 


| P. 
TJHALACE of White-hall burnt, 91 
P Palatines, numbers of, come to England, 233 
aper, how firſt manufactured in England, 27 
— money, in the colonies, reſolutions on, 394 


E X. 


Papiſts in Lancaſhire conſpire againſt the government, 55 

Peace, preliminaries for, 781. Treaty of, in 1762, 783 

Parker, colonel, committed to the Tower, 54. Makes his 
eſcape to France, ib. Taken priſoner, 567 

Parliament of England, diſband the Dutch guards, 93 

Partition, account of the famous ticaty of, 91. Great de- 
bates about, 111 

Pepperell, Mr. heads the forces at the reduction of Cape- 
Breton, 464 

Peter the Great arrives in England, 89. Viſits the dock- 
yards to attain the art of ſhip-building, ib. His amazing 
genius for mechaniſm, go 

Peterborough, earl of, takes Barcelona, 189 

Philip, St. fort of, deſcribed, 403. Beſieged and taken, 525 


Phipps, Sir William, fails with a fleet from New-England, 


27. Takes the town and fort cf Port-Royal, ib. 

Pi:r, Mr. appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 538. Reſigns the 
ſeals, 746. Gratified with a penſion, 747 

Plantations and commerce, board of, when erected, 74 

Pococke, admiral, ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 17. Defeats 
M. d'Apché, 608. Defeats the French of Pondicherry, 
665. Commands the fleet at the taking of the Havannah, 
114 

Pointis, commodore, plunders the town of Carthagena, 76 

Felony king of, inveſts Riga, 105. Obliged to raiſe the 
iege, ib. | 

Poadetinny taken by col. Coote, 708 | 

Porteus, capt. hanged by the populace of Edinburgh, 378 

Portland, earl of, goes ambaſlador to the court of France 
99; Impeached of a miſdemeanor, 111 

2 city of, deſcribed, 395. Taken by the Eng- 
iſh, ib. | a 

Port-Royal taken by Sir William Phipps, 27 

Portugal invaded by France and Spain, 758. Succoured by 
Great-Britain, 760 | | 

Prague taken by the Bavarian forces, 409. Famous ſiege of, 


K 


41 

Preſton, battle of, 282 

Pretender, his title of king of England proclaimed by Lewis 
XIV. 118. Is attainted in both houſes, 120. His ma- 
nifeſto, 272. A rebellion raiſed in his favour, 280. Lands 
in Scotland, 465. Takes poſſeſſion of Perth, 466. Takes 
the caſtle of Inverneſs, 468. Defeated at Culloden, ib. 

Prince Fyederic packet-boat taken by the Algerines, 492 

Prior, Mr. fent with propoſitions of peace to France, 248. 
Recalled, 274. Flies to France, 275. Apprehended, 277 

wh captain, deſtroys a French fleet of merchant 

ips, 51 | 
Pruſſia, king of, dies, 389. See Frederic 
Pulteney, Mr.William, account of his abilities, 327 


UAKERS, petition 88 to be delivered from 
perſecution, 377. Bill on it thrown out, ib. 
Quebec, taken by the Engliſh, 661, 662. Beſieged by the 

French, 703. Relieved by the Englith fleet, 704 


: 4 R. 
ATCLIEFE, Charles, executed, 468 
Rebellion in Scotland, 280 
Reformation of manners. See Manners 
Roderigo de Torres, fails for America, 397 
Rodney, admiral, commands the fleet at the taking of Mar- 
tinique, 753 
Rodolphus, duke of, enters into the French intereſt, 133 
Rooke, admiral, aſſumes the command of the combined 
fleet, 46. Sails with a fleet to Holland, 102. Attacks 
Cadiz, 139. Deſtroys the ſhips in the harbour, 141. 
Returns to England, ib. Carries the king of Spain to Liſ- 
bon, 177- Bombards Barcelona, 179. Takes Gibral- 
tar, ib. Defeats the French fleet off Malaga, 180 
Roſene, heads king James's army, 9. His ſavage cruelty, ib. 
Roſes, town and caſtle of, taken by the French, 46 
Roville, M. his famous memoir, 251 
Rowley, admiral, bombards Savona, Final, &c. 464 
Royſton, inhabitants of, preſent a petition to parliament, 57 
Ruſſel, admiral, ſails for Barcelona, 52. Compels the 
French to raiſe the ſiege, ib. Falls in with a convoy of 
French ſhips, 33. Defeats and deſtroys a great part of the 
French fleet, 38. Diſmiſſed from his ſervices, 44. In- 


veſted with the ſole command of the fleet, 48. Created 


earl of Orford, 81 RF 

Ruth, general St. heads the Iriſh army, 30. Defeated by 
the Engliſh at Athlone, ib, Retreats to Aghrim, ib. De- 
feated there, and killed by a cannon- ball, 31 


Ruvigny, M. ſucceeds duke Schomberg in command, 51. 
6 Ruvigny, 
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Ruvigny, M. ma le envoy to the duke of Savoy, 51 
Ry ſwick, an account of ihe peace of, 75 


D 


8. 
ACHEVERET,, Dr. account of his affair, 239 | 
Sackville, lord George, his behaviour at Mincen, 630. 
Account of his trial, 711 
Sardinia, iſland of, taken, 231 
Sarah, ducheſs-dowager of Mariborough, her death, 455 
Sarsfield, genera}, commands a body of [riſh troops, 22 
Saunders, admiral, commands the fleet at the ſiege of Que- 
bec, 657 
Saxe, marſhal, takes Egra, 416. His rapid conqueſts, 469. 
Defeats the allied army, 470. Attacks the Dutch barcier, 
475. Defeats the allies at Laſteldt, 476 
Schomberg, duke of, receives a grant of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, 6. Appointed to the command of an army 
againſt king James, 11 
Schwerin, marfhal, killed, 594. 
Scotland, eſtates of, vote the crown forfeited by king James, 
Parliament of, grants ſupplies for the kingdom, 50. 
fafi-India company of, much diſguſted with king Wil- 
liam, 91. Warm conteſts in the parliament of, 130 
Scottiſh biſhops adhere to king James, 7 
parliament, their attempt to eſtabliſh a colony in 
America, &c. 64 
Scots, an inſurrection among them, 16. Attempt a ſettle- 
ment at Darien, 95. Preſent an addreſs to king Wil? 
liam, 100 | 
Seamen, bill for the encouragement of, 390 
Seſeſſion, the famous, in parliament, 389 
Settlement, act of, repealed, 11 
Seville, famous treaty of, 336 
Seydelitz defeats part of the French army, 553 
Shebeare, Dr. puniſhed, 613 
Shippen, Mr. defends the teſt- act, 377 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, fails with a ſquadron of ſhips to 
Breſt, 32. His ſtratagem to decoy the French ſhips out 
of the harbour, 33. Appointed to the command of the 
Engliſh fleet, 44. Attacks Dunkirk, 53. Bombards Ca- 
Jais, 69. Takes Barcelona, 189. — Toulon, 
218. Loſt in his return, 220 
Shrewſbury, earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
his office, 17 | 
duke of, reſigns his poſt, 95. Retires to Ita- 


4. Reſigns 


ly, ib. 

Sileſia taken by the king of Pruſſia, 398 

Silver money, an act for the new coining of, 63 

Sobieſki, John, king of Poland, acknowledges king Wil- 
liam's title, 65 

Society for the reformation of manners. See Manners 

Solmes, takes the command of the Engliſh army in Ireland, 
23. Reflections on that general, 43. Is wounded and 
killed, 45 

Somers, lord John, impeached of a miſdemeanor, 111. Dif- 
miſled from the council board, 127. Dies, 285 

Somerſet, duke of, created preſident of the council, 120. 
Dies, 492 : 

Sophia, princeſs, declared next in ſucceſſion to queen Anne, 
107. Dies, 266 

South-Sea bubble, account of, 300 

company, their diſputes with the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador, 378. Refuſe to pay the Spaniſh demand, 389 

Spain, war declared againſt, 391. Declares war againſt 
Great-Britain, 752 

Spaniards, their unjuſt depredations, 384. Their cruelties, 

86 

Stadhelder, choſen in Holland, 476 

Stanhope, general, defeats the Spaniſh army, 240. Taken 
priſoner, 241 | 

Stair, earl of, detects the pretender's ſchemes, 280. Made 
commander in chief of the Britiſh forces, 415. His meſ- 
ſage to the emperor, 430. Defeats the French at Dettin- 
gen, 432. His advice for a vigorous purſuit over-ruled, 
d. Reſigns his command, 433. Again inveſted with the 
command of the Britiſh forces, 439 

Standing army, great debates about, 83 ; 

States - General declare war againſt France, 7. Their an- 
ſwer to the French memorial, 115. Publiſh a declaration 
of war againſt France and Spain, 132 

Steele, Sir Richard, expelled the houſe, 264 

Stile, the new, introduced, 498 

Stirn, Mr. murders Mr. Matthews, 717. 

Storm, a very violent one, 158 

Subſidy-treaty with Denmark, 390 
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Executed, 718 
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Supremaey and allegiance, the ancient oaths of, abtogated, 5 
Surat, taken by the Engliſh, 664 
Suſa, ſiege of, 25 T 


ALLARD, marſhal, taken priſoner; 174 | 

[ Talmaſh, general, commands the land forces againſt - 
Breſt, 52. Lands a body of men, and is killed by a can- 
non ball, 

Tenniſon, Dr. created archbiſhop of Canterbury, 54 

Terrible privateer, account of, 562 | 

Teſt- act, a motion for its repeal, 376. 
gative, 377 

Thames, a remarkable tide in, 379. A fair kept on; 394 

Ticonderoga, taken by general Amherſt, 655 

Tide, a remarkable one in the Thames, 379 

Tillotſon, Dr. John, death of, 54 

Tilly, count, defeats a body of French troops, 40 

Tonninghen, ſiege of, 102 298 

Lorgau, battle of, 693 : 

Torrington, lord, commands the allied fleet, and defeated, 
21. ſent to the Tower, ib. Tried by a court martial; 
and acquitted, but diveſted of his command, 22 

Tourville, Monſ. commands the French fleet to invade 
England, 37. ls defeated by the Engliſh, and great part 
of his fleet deſtroyed, 38 | 

Townſend, col. Roger, killed, 65 

brigadier, commands 
661. Takes that city, 662 

Trade and plantations, board of, when erected, 74 

Trevor, Sir John, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, 17 

Triennial bill, receives the royal aſſent, 54 

Troops, the Hanoverian, arrive in England, 523 

TLyrconnel, earl of, attaches himſelf to king James, 8 

Tyrrel, capt. his gallant behaviour, 607 


V. 


Cartied in the ge- 


Ys army before Quebec, 


AL, battle of, 476 
Valencia, ſiege of, 69 

Vaudcmont, prince of, commands part of the allied army, 
59. Defeats marſhal Villeroy at Namur, 69 

Vaudreuil, marquis de, ſurrenders Montreal, 705. a 

Vendome, duke of, befieges Barcelona, 76. Commands 
the French forces in Ital „ 116 

Venice, doge of, entertains the pretender's ſon, 385. The 
reſident ordered to leave London, ib. | 

Venlo, ſiege of, 136 

Vernon, admiral, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 291. Arrives at 

Jamaica, 395. "Takes Porto-Bello, ib. 

ictory, a famous ſhip, loſt, 454 

iallano, ſiege of, 2 

Vigo, n—_ the Engliſh, 299 

Villeroy, peaks by commands the French army in the Ne- 
therlands, 59 

Ulm, town of ſurpriſed by the duke of Bavaria, 137 

Union, between England and Scotland, commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for treating of, 131. Articles of, 199. Act for 
the ratification of, paſſed, 210 | 

Utrecht, peace of, 258 


393 


Waldeck, defeats the French army, 13 

Walker, Mr. raiſes a regiment in defence of Londonderry, 8. 
His remarkable intrepidity, ib. 

Walpole, Mr. Robert, expelled the houſe, and committed 
to the Tower, 251. Made pay-maſter general. of the 
army, 271 

Sir Robert, accuſed before the houſe of com- 
mons, 400. His defence, ib. Forſaken by his merce- 
nary friends, 411. Created earl of Orford, 412. Re- 
ſigns his employments, ib. - wY 

—— Mr. Horace, ſent to the Hague, 392 

Wandemaſh, battle of, 667 

Warbourg, battle of, 684 | 

War, declared againſt France, 

between England and France, reflections on, 82 

declared againſt Spain, 391 

declared againſt France, 531 

Warren, commodore, afliſts in the taking of Cape-Breton, 
464. Defeats the French fleet, 479 bs 

Warwick, earl of, tried for murder, 95 


W 


ADE, general, commands the Britiſh forces, 448 
Wager, Sir Charles, anſwers Sir John Barnard, 


William, 22 


Waterford, town of, ſubmits to king * 
: atſon, 
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Watſon, admiral, ſent to the Eaſt- Indies, 517. Takes Ge- 
riah, 530. Takes Calcutta, 569. Dies, 571 

Weavers, aſſemble in a tumultuous manner, 12. Riſe in 
Spital-fields, 378. 

Wentworth, general, ſucceeds lord Cathcart, 402. Lands 
on Tierra Bomba, 403. Takes Bocca Chica caſtle, ib. 
Miſunderſtanding with Vernon, 404. Attacks fort St. 
Lazaro, ib. Obliged to retreat, ib. Refuſes to attack 
St. Jago, 405. Returns to England, 425 

Wertz, town of, ſurrendered to the allies, 136 

Weſt, admiral, ſent to the Mediterranean, 524 

Weſtminſter, famous election for, 411 

—— bridge, a& for building, 377 

Weſtmoreland, earl of, ſupports the charge againſt Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. 4or 

R Miſs, forcibly married to captain James Camp- 

Wheeler, admiral, ſhip-wrecked off Gibraltar bay, 51 

Whigs introduce a bill for the regulating of the militia, 6 

White-friars, an aſylum for villains, 73 

White-hall, palace of, burnt down, " 

Whitefield, Mr. ſounds the Methodiſts, 392 

William III. acknowledged 92 3. Begins 
to reign by proclamation, 4. pens the ſcion of par- 
liament, ib. Crowned, ib. Reſolves to mortify the 
Church, by taking notice of the Diſſenters, ib. Recom- 

mends to the parliament the abolition of hearth-money, 
— Paſſes the bill of tights and -— mags 6 1.— the 

„ in o tion to the Whigs, ib. Greatly in- 

— 2 —. of the Whigs, ib. Proclaimed 
king of Scotland, 7. Receives the crown of Scotland at 
Whitehall, ib. Declares war againſt France, ib. Sends 
a fleet to Ireland, 11. Creates Cloudefly Shovel a knight, 
ib. Embarks for Ireland, 18. Lands at Carrickfurgus, 
ib. Repairs to Liſburne, and encamps his army at Lough- 
brillan, ib. Narrowly eſcapes his life, ib. Obtains a 
complete victory over king James, 20. Lays ſiege to 
Limerick, 23. Is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and fails for 
England, ib. Embarks for Holland, 27. Makes his 
triumphal entry-at the Hague 
army, 33- Engages the French at Steinkirk, 39. is 
obliged to retreat, ib. Is defeated by general Luxem- 
burg, 45. Lands at Margate, 54. Gives his aſſent to 
the triennial bill, ib. His inconſolable loſs for the queen 
his conſort, 55. His reconciliation with the princeſs 
Anne, ibid. Embarks at Graveſend for Holland, 59. 
oins the army in Flanders, 60. Inveſts the town of 
amur, and obliges it to ſurrender, ib. Cauſes marſhal 
Boufflers to be arreſted, ib. Arrives at 1 from 
Holland, 62. Iſſues a proclamation for diſſolving the 
liament, ib. His ſpeech to the new parliament, ib. 
mbarks for Holland, and arrives at the Hague, 69 
Deſtroys a vaſt magazine belonging to the French at Gi- 
vet, ib. Atrives in England, 71. Embarks for Hol- 


| 


— KC 


, 28. Heads the confederate | W 


land, 115 Enters into the negotiation for a general peace, 
ib. 


er ſettling the peace of Ryſwick, returns to Eng- 


. a- © 


land, 80. . Appoints lords juſtices, and embarks for Hot. 
land, 91. Arrives at the Hague, ib. Holds a confe- 
rence with count Tallard, ib. Signs the partition-treaty, 
92. Arrives in England, 93, Embarks for Holland, 
95. Joins the Swedes againſt the Danes, &c. 102. Con- 
cludes a peace between the crowns of Sweden and Den- 
mark, bi. Acknowledges the title to the duke of An- 
jou, 110. Gives his Alen to the act of ſucceflion, 113. 
Orders the impeachment againſt the lords to be diſmiſſed, 
114. Beſtows the command of the troops for the ſervice 
of the States-General upon the earl of Marlborough, ib. 
Inveſts the command of the fleet upon Sir George Rooke, 
ibid. Appoints a regency, and embarks for Hzlland, 
ibid. Arrives at — ib. Enters into a grand 
alliance with the emperor Leopold, and Holland, 117, 
Recalls home the Engliſh ambaſſador from Paris, 118, 
Orders the French ambaſſador to leave the kingdom, ib. 
Concludes the grand alliances, and embarks for England, 
ib. Iſſues a proclamation for diſſolving the old parlia- 
ament, ibid. Calls a new parliament, ib. His ſpeech 
to the new parliament, 119. His ſcheme for uniting the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland obliged to be 
poſtponed, 121. Iſſues out a proclamation for the en- 
couragement of ſeamen, &c. ib. Enters into a nego- 
tiation with the prince of Heſſe, ib. Retires to Hamp- 
ton-Court, 121. Falls from his horſe and breaks his 
collar-bone, 122. Returns to Kenſington, ib. His 
death and character, ibid. 
Wilſon, Alexander, eſq. diſabled from enjoying any office 
in Great-Britain, 382 
a ſmuggler, executed at Edinburgh, 378 
ver- caſtle, 


Winchelſea, earl of, appointed lieutenant of 


12 
Wolfe, general, fails to Quebec, 657. Defeated at Mont- 
morenci, 659. His amazing conduct, 660. Killed in 
battle, 661. His character, 662 
Wolfenbuttle, dukes of, enter into the French intereſt, 


133 

Worms, treaty of, 434 

gem, ir William, account of his abilities, 327. 
oves to addreſs his Majeſty, 392. Supports the pention 
bill, 394. His ſpeech at the ſeceſſion, 389. Leaves the 
houſe, ib. His death, 402. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin, dies, 492 

Wynendale, battle of, 229 


To 
Sembourg, prince, killed, 629 
Young, a priſoner in Newgate, 
plot, 40 


detected in a ſham 


: - > ; 

ELL, duke of, blocks up Wolfenbuttle, and compe!; 
the dukes of, to abandon the French intereſt, 133 

Zeindorf, battle of, 588 
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Mr. John Maycock, Oxford 
Henry Moore, eſq. Low. Layton 
Mr. James Moore, Penzance 
— Marſden, Pontefract 
— Munday, Hungerfoid 
— Morley, Droxford 
— Auguſtin Mayhew, Reading 
— Matchwick, Sboe- lane 
— Manning, Caius College Cambridge 
Meſſ. J. and T. Merrel!, Cambridge 
Mr. Maicefield, ſurgeon 
— Manning, ſurgeon, Wrexham 
R. Newman, Lynn 
Reverend Thomas Newman, A. M. 
Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge 
Mr. William Newby, Halifax 
— William Newman, Lynn 
— George Nunn, Dock-yard, Portſ- 
mouth 
Reverend Mr. Norris, Heath, York- 
ſhire | 
Miſs Night, mo | 7 
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M R. John Overton a 
— Oſmore, Winfield, Berks 


. P. 
| M R. John Peale, ſurgeon, White- 
| <** haven | 
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— John Pollard, Halifax 
Caps. William Pawlett, Kinnegale 
Mr. Thomas Parkin, Kirkland 


Reverend Mr. Parks, Cobbarley 


Mr. Pugh, Noah's-ark, Deptford 

— Pike, St. Thomas Apoſtles 

'— Thomas Purdue 

— Chriſtopher Peck, M. B. Canterbury 
— John Pibel 


born 
— Joel Piercy 
— John Payne, Rye 
— Richard Pollard, ditto 
— David Pullin 
Rev. Mr. Price 
Miſs Suſanna Pritchard 
Mr. Parſons, Bath 
— Panton, ditto 
— William Palmer, Stratford 
— Phillips 
— Thomas Penroſa, Penzance 


Robert Phillips, eſq. Treviner, Cardi- 


ganſhire 
Mr, Robert Procter, Newcaſtle 
— William Price, Snow- hill 
— John Patten, Bewdley 
Rev. Mr. Parkins, Haſlingfield 
Mr. Nathaniel Planner 
— Price, ſurgeon, Wrexham 


AAR. William Rolfe 

— Jonas Rolph 
— Samuel Rogers, Hertford 
— John Randall, ditto 
— Reed, St. German's, Norfolk 
— Rodes, Houghton-hall 
— John Ridley, Woodbridge 
— Ruſſel, Guildford 
— Richard Reeves, Whitecroſs-ſtreet 
— William Rout, Deptford 
— Daniel Redman, ſurgeon, ditto. 
James Richardſon, M. D. Alnwick 
Savage Charles Rainsford, eſq. - 
Mr. Ryley, Little Tower-ſtreet 
— Thomas Robins, Penzance 


Samuel Ruſh, eſq. Streatly, Berks, 
, 8 


R. Andrew Storey, Norwich 
— Edward Seward . 
Rev. Mr. Simpkinſon, Dew-Church 
Mr. George Stevenſon, Newark 
— Thomas Spragging, ditto 
— Thomas Smith, Tewkeſbury 
Nicholas Smithſand, eſq. Worceſter 
Mr, Small, Moreton | 
Le chevalier de Sauſeuil, Oxford 


thematicks, Baldock 
— John Simmons, ſurgeon, Chatham 
— John Stark, Tiverton 
— Mathew Slobs, Newcaſtle 
— Swallow, Bath 
— Sharp, Leadenhall-ſtreet 
— Scarlett, Great Tower-ſtreet 
— Saunders, Fiſh-ſtreet-hill 
— Smith, Cranborn-alley 
— Spicer, King-ſtreet 
— Smith, St. Martin's-lane 
— John Stevens, St. Ives 
— Joſeph Strickland 
— William Sainſbury, Bread-ſtreet 
— William Smith, Gadington 
— Streak, Bradfield, Berks 
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— Charles Paget, brandy-merchant, Hol. 


Mr. Edward Smith, teacher of the ma- 


William Smith, eſq. Coney- court, Gray's 


1 


Mr. Charles Smith ä 
— Shepard, Hatton Garden 
— Short, Petticoat-lane 
: T. | 
M Joſeph Talwin, Bromley, Mid- 
d'eſex 


|— John Turner, Gainſborough 


F Harry Townſend, Seething-lane 
F. R. D. Treitorrens, Halifax 
Enſign Perigrine Thorn 
Mr. Terret, Surgeon, Tewkeſbury 
Miſs Tunſtall 
Mr. John Thompſon, ſurgeon, Baldock 
— George Taylor, Rocheſter 
— John Turner, near Aldgate 
— James Tate, Wakefield 
— John Truby, jun. Oxford 
— John Taine 
John Taylor, eſq; York 
Todd and Southern, bookſellers, York 
Mr, Jeffry Tiſdal, Boſton 
— Tals in, Gracechurch-ſtreet 
T. Taylor, eſq. Ponteſract 
Mrs. Martha Taylor 
V. 


Mr. Valley, Hay-market 
W. 
GEageral John Williamſon, of the royal 


regiment of artillery 

Mr. Witherhead, Magdalen- college, Cam- 
bridge 

Mr. Richard Williams 5 5 

Mr. William Dodington Whalley, ſurgeon, 
Kirkley, Leiceſterſhire 

Mr. Wilſon, grocer, Willingbrough 

Capt. Watſon, Varmouth 

Mr. Henry Whitefield, Kenſington Pa. 
lace 

Mr, John Weeden, Knightſbridge 

Mr. Thomas Withers, ditto 

William Frederick Winſtanley, eſq. 

Mr, Wood, Guildford 

Mr. Joſeph Watſon : 

Mr. John Weekes, Peeſmarſh 

John Williams, eſq. Navy-office 

Rev; Mr. Willet, Dellhorne 

Mr. Richard Wingfield, Butcher-hall. 
lane 

— Richard Wade 

— Ward, Bath 

— Weſt, Whildall, jun. 

— Weedle, Mary-le-bon 

— Wrather 

— Wilſon, Popping's-alley 

— Welch, Holywell-ſtreet 

— Wale, Caſtle-ſtreet 

— Wallis, Madron 

Emanuel Walton, eſq. Barnard-caſtle 

Mr. George Winne 

— Edward Wilſon, Donton- ſtreet 

— William Williams, Beconsfield 

— Thomas Watford, attorney, Oxford 

— Winlock, Bromley 

— N. Winlock, Bentley 

Reverend Mr, Wiight, Market Down- 
ham 

Mr. Weſtfield Webb, St. Martin's-lane 

Reverend Mr. Williams, rector of St. 
Mary's, Jamaica 

Mr. Wadſworth, King-ſtreet, Weſtm. 

— Whitby, Ironmonger-row 

Mrs. Ward 

Mr. Wachett 


v. 
ELLIS Yonge, eſq. Addon. 


